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PREFACE. v 


State; but a consciousness of his inaptitude for affording the administration the necessary 
support as a Speaker in the House of Commons, together with a declining state of health, 
soon induced him to retire with pension of £1500 a year. ; 

After his stcession from public life, he returned to a « Treatise on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion” (begun many years previously), which he continued, but did not live to 
complete ; and about this time the comedy of the “Drummer”? was performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre; which, although Addison himself never acknowledged it, is well known by internal 
evidence, and also by the testimony of Steele, to have been his composition. It is likely that 
the ill success it met with on the stage prevented him from ayowing himself the author. ° 

An asthmatic disorder, to which he had ‘been subject, terminated in dropsy. On the 17th 


| June, 1719, he expired at Holland House, Kensington; and on the 26th of the same month 
| was buried in Westminster Abbey. . 


He left one daughter ; to whom, on the death of her mother, the estate at Bilton devolved, 


and who died there unmarried in 1797. 


We refrain from dilating on the virtues and failings of this great man : they are sufficiently 


"displayed in the eulogy of Tickell, and the satire of Pope. His merits as an author need no 
| other testimony than the emphatic summary of Johnson.—‘ As a describer of life and man- 


ners he must be allowed to stand, perhaps the first, of the first rank. As a Teacher of Wisdom 
he may be confidently followed ; all the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
him) to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care of pleasing 
the Author of his Being. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 


à 


y 
RICHARD STEELE was born in Dublin, avout the year 1675, of English parents. His father 


| was a Counsellor, and Secretary to the first Duke of Ormond, by whose patronage his son 


was, while yet very young, placed in the Charter-house. In 1692 he removed to Merton 
College, Oxford, where his taste for elegant literature was improved and expanded, and he 
obtained considerable celebrity as a scholar among his fellow-collegians. In 1695 he published 
the “ Funcral Procession,” a poem on the death of Queen Mary. 

He had unfortunately imbibed a predilection for the Army ; and, failing to obtain a com- 
mission (his friends refusing him assistance towards his promotion, except in a Civil line), he 
recklessly entered as a private in the Horse Guards; and the consequence of this rash step 
was his being struck out of the will of a wealthy relation in Wexford, who had originally 
made him his heir. His frankness, vivacity, and wit, soon rendered him a general favourite ; 
and by the united influence of the officers he became an Ensign of the Guards. In 1701, 
Lord Cutts, whose secretary he was, procured him a Company in Lord Louggatiegiment of 
Fusileers. ’ 

‘There is not, perhaps, on record, @ more striking instance of a mind strongly imbued with 
moral and religious feelings, waging for years an unsuccessful war with overbearing passions 
and corrupt habits, than was exhibited in Steele. Plunged in dissipation and intemperance, 
he was constantly agonised by shame and remorse for his folly, and his waste of time and 
talent. In these intervals of reviving virtue, he composed, as a manual for his own private 
use, “The Christian Hero ;” but it failed to work the desired reformation, and day after day 
on of debauchery and compunction. He then determined to 
dea that, when his professions were before the public, he 
Would be compelled to assimilate his practice to them; but the only result of this experiment 
was exciting the pity of the worthy, and the derision of the dissolute. At this period he pro- 
duced his first comedy, “ The Funeral,” ‘with a view,” as he says, “to enliven his character. 
and repel the sarcasms of those whio abused him for his declaration relative to Religion.” In 
1703 his second, successful comedy, “The Tender Husband,” in which he was assisted by 
Addison, made its appearance. In 1704 he brought forward the “ Lying Lover,” a comedy 
written conformably with the notions of the celebrated Collier, who, in 1698, had raised bis 
voice boldly, and not altogether ineffectually, against the immorality and profaneness of the 
to the discomfiture of Steele, was condemned for being too serious 
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and pathetic: and some years after, in allusion to it, he termed himself a “ Martyr for the 
Church; his play having been damned for its piety.” Probably this disappoiùtment was the 
cause of his ceasing for eighteen years to write for the stage ; for it was not until 1722 thar 
the “Conscious Lovers” appeared ; which was acted with singular success, and was productiye 
of great fame and profit to him The King, to whom it was dedicated, sent him a purse of 
five hundred pounds. i 

Tt was shortly after the condemnanon of the “Lying Lover,” that Steele formed the happy 

? 

auxiliary, who contributed greatly to the popularity and utility of the work. It was com- 
menced April 12, 1709, published thrice a week, and concluded Jan, 2, 1710. . 
` Two months only had elapsed from the close of the “ Tatler,” when -the “ Spectator ” 
appeared ; which, from the confidence of the writers in their mental resources, was published 
daily to the end of the seventh volume, The eighth, added after a considerable interval, 
was published thrice a week. 

“Though the Essays of Steele,” says Dr. Drake, “have been in general esteemed inferior, 
and perhaps not unjustly so, to the admirable Compositions of Addison, they will be found, if 
attentively read, and the comparison be withdrawn, to possess much Positive and sterling 
merit. From a predilection for the style and manner of Addison, they have been greatly 
and undeservedly neglected ; whereas, had they been published Separately, their beauties, 
which are now somewhat eclipsed by the neighbourhood of superior charms, would have been 
immediately discovered, and the admiration which they should excite, without hesitation 
bestowed. They display a minute knowledge of mankind; are written with great spirit and 
Vivacity, and breathe the purest morality, and the most engaging benevolence and candour.” 
On March 12, 1713, between the close of the seventh, and commencement of the eighth, 
volume of the “ Spectator,” came out the first number of the “Guardian,” which was 
continued daily to the first of the following October. 

The “Guardian” terminated abruptly, in Consequence of Steele becoming immersed in 
politics. Queen Anne, although attached to the principles of the Tories, had been completely 
in the power of the Whigs; but, towards the close of her life, the injudicious prosecution of 
Sacheverell by Lord Godolphin afforded her an opportunity of emancipating herself from 
their control, of which she readily availed herself 3 and in 1710 the Whigs were dismissed, 
and Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord High Treasurer, 


by Addison to the patronage of the leaders of the W higs, the Earls of Halifax and Sunder- 
land, who, in the first instance, made him Gazetteer (a post which he ludicrously styled that 
of the lowest minister of state, and in which he took credit to himself “for never deviating from 
the rule observed by all Ministries; that of keeping the Gazette very innocent and very 
insipid”) ; and afterwards a Commissioner of Stamps. 
The Tory Ministry continued him in these offices, Harley, probably, hoping to win him 
| over to his interest; and Steele prudently resoived to be silent on political matters: a 
_ resolution to which for some time he adhered, $ 
But the suspicion that the treaty of peace with France, proclaimed May 5, 1713, included 
secret articles, to the effect that on the Queen’s death the Act of Settlement: should be 
abolished, and the Pretender placed on the throne, spread intense alarm among the Whigs, 
and Steele, rejecting all personal and interested considerations, in a very spirited letter to the 
Prime Minister resigned his Commissionership, and boldly stood forward as the champion of 
the party whose Principles he entertained. He was returned Member of Parliament for 
Stockbridge; and in the “ Englishman,” and various occasional publications, combatted the 
arguments, reprobated the Principles, and repelled the virulence and abuse of Swift, Boling- 
broke, and Atterbury. While yet engaged with the “Englishman,” he printed a pamphlet 
entitled the “ Crisis 3” which, although it had been submitted to the judgment and revision of 
Addison and Hoadly, was declared by the House of Commons « a scandalous and seditious 
libel,” and Steele was expelled the House. Soon after his expulsion he published Proposals 
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for a History of the Duke of Marlborough, which, however, he never executed, and in 1714 
the “Lover,” a paper written in imitation of the “ Tatler,” and the “ Reader,” in opposition 
to the “ Examiner ;”’ in both which he was assisted by Addison. Steele’s productions at this 
period were very numerous, they all evince strong attachment to the constitution, and the 
Protestant Establishment of the Kingdom, and are characterised by a candour and urbanity 
widely at variance with the bitter and violent tone of his literary antagonists. 

The accession of George I. produced an alteration in his circumstances, which, there is 
reason to believe, had for a length of time been straitened and embarrassed. He was made 
Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and placed in the Commission of thé Peace 
for the county of Middlesex ; and upon his application, the License of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which had expired on the Queen’s death, was renewed, For the service thus rendered them, 
the managers agreed that his name should be inserted in the License, and that he should be 


In 1715 Steele took his seat for Boroughbridge, in the first parliament of George I. ; and, 
upon the presentation of an address, received the honour of Knighthood. On this occasion 
he entertained upwards of two hundred gentlemen and ladies at his house, with a splendid 
collation; succeeded by dances, singing, and recitations. It is to be regretted that in this 
season of his triumph he did not observe that forbearance which he evinced at a time when its 
absence would have been more excusable. He now did not hesitate to revile as traitors his 
former oppressors and calumniators, who were crushed, and trembling under impeachment. 
He re-published his tracts against the late ministry under the title of his “ Political Writings,” 
with his “Apology” (now printed for the first time), and also a “Letter from the Earl of Mar 
to the King,” the “ Town Talk,” the “ Tea Table,” and “ Chit Chat.” 

In August 1715, he received from Sir Robert Walpole £500 for special services, and in 
1717, upon the suppression of the Rebellion, was sent into Scotland as one of the Commis- 


sioners for the forfeited estates. 
On his return to England he conceived a project for bringing “live salmon,’ from the coast 


of Ireland to London, by means of a fish-pool, viz. a well-boat, supplying the fish with a con- 
tinual stream of fresh water; and he obtained a patent in June, 1718. In spite of the ridicule 
he encountered, at considerable expense, he, in conjunction with a Mr. Gilmore, constructed a 
vessel for the purpose of testing the utility of his invention; but the fish arrived so bruised, from 
beating against the sides of the vessel. as to, be totally unfit for use. Tn the following year 
his attachment to the popular cause led him to attack the Peerage Bill; which (by fixing 
permanently the number of Peers, and restraining new creations except upon an old family be- 


coming extinct,) would have introduced a complete Aristocracy. This he did in the “Plebeian,” 
and was answered by Addison in the “Qld Whig.” Steele replied, avoiding all personalities : 
but Addison so far forgot himself as to adopt an acrimonious and contemptuous tone, desig- 
nating his old friend and co-adjutor as ‘Little Dicky, whose trade it was to write Pamphlets.” 
Stecle magnanimously contented himself with conveying a reproof through the medium of a 
“quotation from “Cato.” The ‘ ‘Peerage Bill”? was lost in the House of Commons, and the con- 
sequence to Steele, whose writings were considered to have been in a great measure the cause, 
was the revocation of his Patent as “‘ Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians ;” by 
which he was a loser, according to his own estimate, of £9800. ‘ 
The publication of the “Theatre,” a periodical paper, in yinuication of himself and his brother 
managers, exposed him to a series of brutal attacks from John Dennis the critic; who was, 
nevertheless, under deep obligation to him for very important acts of friendship. In 1720, 
although oppressed by poverty, and its attendant evils, he entered with lively interest into the 
question of the South Sea Scheme, which he opposed most vigorously in the ‘ Theatre,” 
and also in two pamphlets printed in the month of February in that year, 
In 1721 the return to power of his friend and patron Walpole restored him to his office at 
Drury Lane, and he brought out there his comedy the “ Conscious Lovers.” 
It is lamentable to know that all the distresses and difficulties he experienced in his many 
reverses of fortune had failed to teach him prudence. With an ample income from the Theatre, 
and large profits from his play, his profusion was such that scarcely more than a year had 
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elapsed before he was obliged to sell his share in the patent, to relieve his emergencies. He | í tri 
afterwards commenced a law-suit with the managers, which lasted three years, and was finally pean: 
determined against him. ‘here is little doubt that the retrospect of his past improvidence> vi W irele 
and folly, by agitating him with remorse and sorrow, produced a serious effect upon his coni | Bud 
stitution. Early in 1726 he was seized with a paralytic stroke, which deprived him of the | Wel 
free enjoyment of his intellectual faculties ;, and, surrendering his property to his creditors, he | not. 
retired, first to Hereford, and thence into Wales; where (by the indulgence of the Mortgavee ) | | upa 
“| he took up his residence at his seat near Carmarthen. In this seclusion, supported by the oy sary 
penevélence cf his creditors, he lingered for nearly two years. He died Sept. 21, 1729. d opel 
His first wife was a native of Barbadoes, where her brother was a wealthy planter. On | tron 
| his death Sir Richard Steele came into the possession of all his property. By her he had no ine 
issue. His second wife was the daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq., of Llangunnon, in i K 
, Carmarthenshire: she brought him an estate of nearly £400 per annum. To this lady he 7. ofS 
| was most strongly attached, and his epistolary correspondence bears ample testimony to his. oe 
domestic virtues and conjugal affection. i I 
Lady Steele died in 1718, aged 40 years, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. She gave: fina 
birth to four children, two of whom died in infancy; a son, Eugene, of consumption, in his- sd | fail 
youth; and a daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1781 to John (afterwards Baron) Trevor, of a 
Bromham. Sir Richard Steele left also a natural daughter, who went by the name of Miss. lige 
Ouseley. At one time he had purposed uniting her to the ill-fated Savage; but she ultimately ai 
married Mr. Aynston, of Amely, near Hereford. j Ean 
The name of Steele ranks deservedly high in the literature of his ccantry ; and his amiable- | Le 
character (so fairly developed by the late venerable John Nicholls), will always command the: bare 
esteem of his readers: nor will their strongest sympathy be denied to his errors, his distresses, | | a 
and his melancholy end :—the consequence of the want of the one virtue, Prudence, averting | . | o 
the reward due to the possession and exercise of many others. ll | a 
3 i n 
| 
Eustace BUDGELL was born in 1685. His father was Gilbert Buagell, D.D., and his: | | 
mother the daughter of Dr. Gulston, Bishop of Bristol, and sister to the wife of Dean Addi- | ie 
_ Son. He became a member of Christ-Church College, Oxford, in 1700, and remained there | ir 
i ome eers; quitting, at length, by his father’s wish, to be entered of the Inner Temple. His We 
e for elegant literature, however, prevented his adopting the profession of the Law; and \ oe 
| Addison, receiving him on the footing of a near relation, appointed him a Clerk in his ORGS es 
when he accompanied the Lord Lieutenant Wharton to Ireland, as his Secretary. In oils pa 
1710, Budgell left London for Dublin: he was then about twenty-five years of age, well! | z 
ee E O a oe with French and Italian ; of fashionable exterior, and | k 
RERO » but irritable, impetuous, and vain. He so completely acquired the esteem |" | ab 
nd aifection of Addison that during his stay in Ireland they constantly lodwed and associated 
together. His attention to his official duties was strict, and his industry great; his chier | - | a 
anxiety was to obtain celebrity as an author: he gave considerable assistance to the “ Tatler,” | |B 
| and“ Spectator,” furnished a humorous epilogue (which some have since ascribed to Addison), |a 
i: the “ Distressed Mother,” and in 1714 published a translation of the “Characters of Theo- | | 
hrastus.? His father died in 1711, leaving hin an annual income of £950; which, although, ~ | on 
somewhat encumbered by del, was still more than sufficient to fix him inv eespectable inde-- | | h 
pendence. On the accession of George I. he was appointed Secretary to the Lords Justices 1 tc 
| of Ireland, and Deputy Clerk of the Council; he also was chosen a Member of the Irish į E 
Parliament, and Honorary Bencher of the Dublin Inns of Court. On the Rebellion reais ‘i 
out he was entrusted with the superintendence of the embarkation of troops for Scotland and I a 
he acquitted himself with such abili ty and disinterestedness as to gain very distinguished marks M $; 
of approbation. In 1717, when Addison became principal Secretary of State ie appointed E s 
Budgell Accountant and Comptroller General of the Irish Revenue, from inch post he- i. n 
derived an income of nearly £400 per annum. ‘ x 
aes Payee while standing high in the estimation of all asa man of independence,. F 
lents, and integrity, he suffered his vanity and angry passions to master his better sense, and. 
laid the train of those events which terminated so disgracefully and fatally for him. 
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! no bounds; and, with a view to vindicate and avenge himself, he spent the remainder of his 
! fortune (£5000), in fruitless attempts to obtain a seat in Parliament. Under the pressure of | 


-impossibility of his succeeding, drove him into the still more desperate scheme of Gambling in 


about this time was one of the conductors of the “ Craftsman,” wrote many letters, poems, | 
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The Duke of Bolton, appointed Lord Lieutenant in 1718, brought with him to 
ireland a Mr. Edward Webster, whom he made Chief Secretary and. a Privy Counsellor. 
Budgell, full of his own importance, was disgusted at the preterence shown by the Duke for 
Webster, and affected on all occasions to treat him with the greatest contempt. Webster was 
not long in retaliating ; and, among other things, insisted upon quartering one of his friends 
upon Budgell, which he indignantly resisted ; and, not content with overwhelming his adver- 
sary with the most violent abuse, he indiscreetly implicated the Duke in the controversy, and 
openly charged him with folly and imbecility. The consequences were, of course, his removal 
from office, and his being obliged to quit Ireland immediately, to avoid the storm he hal so 
wantonly raised. 

On his arrival in England, Addison obtained for him a promise of the patronage of the Earl 
of Sunderland, which he forfeited by writing a pamphlet against the Peerage Bill; and shortly | 
after, the death of Addison annihilated all his prospects of Ministerial preferment. | 

In 1719, he travelled through part of. France, Flanders, Brabant, and Holland; and 
finally, joining the court at Hanover, returned with the Royal Suite to England. His tour: 
failed to allay the irritation of his mind, which had become, in the opinion of his friends, an 
actual delirium. Regardless of the advantages he already possessed in a creditable name, and 
an independent fortune, his restless ambition spurred him forward in the vain pursuit of Office 
under Government, and when, at length, from repeated rejections, he became sensible of the- 


the Stocks. ‘Lhe South Sea Bubble at this time (1720) presented to the rash and infatuated 
effectual means of speedy ruin, and Budgell in a very short time lost, it is said, £20,000. The: 
Duke of Portland, a fellow-sufferer, who had just been nominated to the Governorship of” | 
Jamaica, generously offered to take Budgell as his Secretary : but previously to embarking | 
the Duke was visited by one of the Ministers, who told him “ that he might take any man in 
England except Mr. Budgell, but that he must not take him.” 

In this instance Budgell, certainly, was treated with injustice and cruelty. His rage knew 


poverty, his moral virtues and energies seem to have entirely deserted him; he now became a 
pamphleteer, indiscriminately virulent and abusive, and did not hesitate to use every possible 
artifice to prey upon and plunder his friends and relations. 

In 1727 the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, from hatred to the existing government, 
assisted him by a present of £1000, in a last attempt to get into Parliament. He failed, 
and again resorting to his pen for subsistence, came forward as the advocate of Infidelity, by 
taking part in the publication of “ Tindall’s Christianity, as old as the Creation.” He also» 


and pamphlets, upon political and temporary subjects, and a work of some value, entitled, | 
“Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late Earl of Orrery, and of the family of the- | 
Boyles.” Towards the end of the year 1732 he commenced a weekly magazine called the: | 
“Bee,” which extended to one hundred Numbers. 2 j 
During the publication of the “Bee,” Dr. Matthew Tindal died, and great astonishment was 
created ‘by the production of a Will, in which, to the exclusion of a favourite nephew, whom 
he had always declared should be his heir, he bequeathed £2100 (nearly his whole property),, 
to Budgell. Itwas soon the general opinion that the document had been fabricated by 
Budgell, and Mr. Nicholas ‘Tindal, the nephew, instituting a legal inquiry into its authen- | 
ticity, it was set aside, and Budgell stamped with indelible disgrace. He was attacked from | 
all quarters in the papers of the day; and, judging some very severe animadversions in the | 
«c Grub-street Journal” to be written by Pope, he retorted in one of the numbers of the- | 
‘ Bee” with such scurrility that the Poet was induced to immortalize him and his crime, in» | 
wu epigrammatic couplet of the Prologue to his Satires :— | 
“ Let Budgell charge low Grub-street on my quill, Í 
And write whate’er he please, —except my Will.”” pr | 

Harrassed and oppressed by poverty and infamy, and unsupported by the consolations off 
: al 
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religion, Budgell determined on self-destruction. On the 4th of May, 1737, having filled hig | a 
pockets with stones, he hired a boat, and threw himself from it, as it passed under London ay 
Bridge, into the Thames. He had left on his bureau a slip of paper, with this sentence Written) | of giv 
upon it, “What Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be wrong 3” a strange perversion of | | tised 3 
the sentiments expressed by Addison in his Tragedy, regarding suicide. The fate of this || infirm 
wretched man presents ‘an awful lesson to those who, blinded by self-importance, can brook | none 
nothing that runs counter to their own notions and desires ; and who, to satiate hatred and || Hisi 
revenge, are tempted to hazard wealth, fame, and happiness. | he sa 
a ; T| other: 
Jons Hugues was born at Marlborough, on January 20, 1677. His father was a citizer, were. 
of London, and his mother the daughter of Isaac Burgess, Esq., of Wiltshire. Being of a taste, 
weakly constitution, he was placed at a private academy conducted by Mr. Thomas Rowe, a mind 
dissenting minister, where he had for school-fellows, Dr. Isaac Watts, and Mr, Samuel Say not si 
le made rapid progress in his classical studies, evincing a decided partiality for Music and asin 
Poetry. While yet very young, he obtained a situation in the Ordnance Office, and he acted were 
as Secretary to several Commissions for the purchase of land for the Royal Docks at Ports | out I 
mouth and Chatham. He employed his leisure in gaining a knowledge of the French and all vi 
Italian Languages, and in the cultivation of his taste for poetry. He paraphrased one of IL 
Horace’s Odes, formed the plan of a Tragedy, and in 1697 published a “Poem on the Peace. a <a 
of Ryswie.” His Poems, although often elegant and harmonious, and in their day popular, a ui 
(in part, probably, from their being united to the admirable music of Purcell, Pepusch, and À p de 
Handel), are defective in the imagination, spirit, and brillianey, so essential to excellence in Te " 
lyric poetry. His principal productions are “ An Ode on Music,” “Six Cantatas,” « Calypso War 
and Telemachus,”? an Opera, performed at the King’s Theatre in 1712, with great applause, sth 
and his Tragedy “The Siege of Damascus.” This play, which continued occasionally to p~ 
re-visit the stage to the cnd of the last century, is, perhaps, the only one of his writings ae 
entitling him to the name of Poet. Addison, it would seem, thought highly of his dramatic frier 
powers: he requested Hughes to write a fifth act for his “ Cato,” which had lain by un- A 
finished for several years. Hughes began the task, but was prevented from proceeding by Tam 
Addison suddenly assuming it himself. Tani 
The prose of Huglies is of a supericr order to his poetry: his contributions to the “ Tatler,” Pom 
“Spectator,” and “ Guardian ;” his Essays “ On the Pleasure of beg Deceived,” and “On Tı 
the Properties of Style ;? «Two Dialogues of the Dead ;” “Charon, a Vision ;” his Prefaces Mr. 
to a translation of “ Boccalini,” “Kennett’s History of England,” and the “Lay Monastery ;” 2G 
and his “Discourse on Allegorical Poetry ;” are all valuable for the perspicuity, grace, to 
learning, and sense, which they display. grai 
He published an edition of the Works of Spenser, which, until the appearance of the recent £2 
more important and elaborate edition of Todd, attached much reputation to his character as Į 
an Editor. 3 3 OR 
In addition to the works already mentioned, he translated Ovil’s “< Pyramus and Thisbe,” ada 
the tenth book of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” and some fragments from Orpheus, Pindar, and ple 
Euripides ; also, in prose, Fontenelle’s “ Dialogues of the Dead,” and a “ Discourse concern- ] 
' ing the Ancients and Moderns,” the “Misanthrope”? of Moliere, Vertot’s « History of the wri 
Revolution of Portugal,” and the “ Letters of Abelard and Heloise.” dec 
His official employment and literary labours, notwithstanding his expenses and desires were wh 
singularly moderate, had failed to place him in easy circumstances ; until the accession of dis) 
George T., when Lord Cowper, on resuming the Chancellorship, made Hughes Seeretary to Cts 
the Commissioners of the Peace, a very profitable appointment, in which he was continued by k the 
Lord Macclesfield, upon Cowper’s resignation. But he was destined to enjoy aftluence but | f en 
for a very short period: his appointment took place in 17 17, his health being then very j wh 
infirm, and on February 17, 1719-20, he expired of pulmonary consumption, the night his ìn i 
“Siege of Damascus” was brought on the stage. He had dedicated his Tragedy to Lord hee 
Cowper only ten days previous, and he just lived to receive the intelligence of its success, g 
Sir Richard Steele has descri 


bed him with all the ardour of friendship, and there is no 
eason to doubt the accuracy of Hiis description. 
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« Mr. Hughes could hardly ever be said to have enjoyed health: if those who are sparing 
of giving praise to any virtue without extenuation of it, should say that his youth was chas- 
tised into the severity, and preserved in the innocence, for which he was conspicuous, from the 
infirmity of his constitution, they will be under new difficulty when they hear that he had 
none of those faults to which an ill state of health ordinarily subjects the rest of mankind. 
His incapacity for more froliesome diversions never made him peevish or sour to those whom 
he saw in them; but his humanity was such that he could partake of those pleasures he beheld 
others enjoy, without repining that he himself could not join in them. His intervals of ease | 
were employed in drawing, designing, or else in music and poetry ; for he had not only a 
taste, but an ability of performance to a great excellence, in those arts which entertain the 
mind within the rules of the severest morality, and the strictest dictates of religion. He did 
not seem to wish for more than he possessed, even as to his health, but to contemn sensuality ' 
as a sober man does drunkenness ; he was so far from envying that he pitied the jollities that 
were enjoyed by a more happy constitution. He could converse with the most sprightly with- 
out peevishness, and sickness itself had no other effect upon him than to make him look upon 
all violent pleasures as evils he had escaped without the trouble of avoiding.” 


Hrnry Grover was born on the 4th of January, 1683, at Taunton, Somerset. He was 
descended from fumilics of high respectability in Wiltshire and Devonshire, conspicuous for 
their attachment to the cause of religious freedom. His parents early inculcated in him an 
ardent love of religion, and bestowed on him the valuable addition of a classical education. 
At the age of fourteen he entered upon a course of academical study under the Rey. Mr. 
Warren, of Taunton ; and, on its conclusion, removed to London to prosecute his literary 
career under his near relation, the Rey. Thomas Rowe. Here he acquired a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the systems of Descartes and Newton, and a knowledge of the Hebrew Language, 
which enabled him to peruse the Old Testament in the original; he likewise contracted a 
friendship with Dr. Watts, which continued during his life. ; 

After two years’ residence in London he returned home, and, at the age of twenty-two, 
became a preacher. For this office he was well qualified, and he soon obtained great popu- 
larity :—attracting the notice of Mrs Singer (afterwards Mrs. Rowe), she expressed her 
friendship and esteem for him by addressing to him, « An Ode on Death.” 

In 1706, at the age of twenty-three (being then married), he was nominated to succeed 
Mr. Warren, as Tutor to the Academy at Taunton, in conjunction with two other gentlemen 
of established reputation. His departments were Ethics and Pneumatology. He removed 
to Taunton in order to fulfil the duties of this appointment, and adopted two small congre- 
grations in the neighbourhood, to whom, for eighteen years, he preached upon a salary of 
£20 per annum. 

His auditors were few, and probably of the lower class; nevertheless, his sermons were 
carefully composed, and emphatically delivered, and, as one of his biographers says, “ were 
adapted to the improvement of the meanest understanding, while they were calculated to 
please and edify the most polite and judicious hearers.” ; i 

Mr. Groves first published production was ‘An Essay on the regulation of Diversions,” 
written for his pupils, in 1708. He entered into a controversy with Dr. Clarke, upon a 
deduction propounded in the Doctor’s ‘‘ Discourse on the Being and Attributes of God ;” 
which, though it failed to convince either party, terminated in (what is not very usual with 
disputants) mutual expressions of respect and good-will. In 1714 his first paper in the 
c Spectator” appeared; and in 1718 he published “ An Essay towards a Demonstration of 
the Soul’s Immateriality.” ‘The eloquence he displayed in the pulpit excited great admiration 
among the Dissenters, and he received many invitations from populous and important places, 
which his love for retirement induced him to decline. He wisely abstained from participating 
in the disputes relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, which at that time engendered so much 
heat and animosity among his brethren. . | 

In 1723 he published “A Discourse on Secret Prayer, in several Sermons ;” a production | 
tighly valuable for its powerful argument and persuasive energy. Two years after, on thé | 
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death of Mr. James, his associate in the Academy, he undertook his duties as Diy 
and succeeded to his pastoral charge at Fulwood, near Taunton. 


mity Tutor as 
) 
Indefatigable both in public and in private, he continued to give the world Sermo 


` 3 Nome à ns, ang placed ] 
| various other productions, all useful and meritorious, until the year 1736; when the loss of hig The 
| wife (who had lingered under a most distressing nervous disorder, attended with alienation of that ex 
j mind), though borne With fortitude and resignation, deeply affected his health and Spirits | of imag 
He survived her little more than a year, dying of fever on the 27th of February, 1787-8. |) strenuo 

His death was universally lamented by all who knew him ; and one of his congregation introdu 
thas expressed himself. “Our sorrow for Mr. Grove’s sickness was not lil rejecte 


ze our concern fo, |! 
_ other friends when dying, whom we pity and lament; 


g but a sorrow arising as from the | delight 
| apprehension of the removal of one of the higher order of beings who had condescendeg | this or 
_ to live on earth for a while to teach us the way to heaven, and was now about to return | “ Visic 
| to his native place.” been wv 
most i 

ALEXANDER Pope was born in Lombard-street, London, on May 22, 1688. His parents | betwer 
were Roman Catholics: his father retired from his business of a Linen-draper, with a fortune veiling 
of £20,000; his mother was the daughter of William Turner, Esq., of York. Two of he | tender 

| brothers died in the service of Charles 1., and a third was a General in the Spanish Army, ane aoe 
—To the high respectability of his family connections he alludes with complacency in the The 
“Prologue to his Satires :?— ofa i 
“Of gentle blood (part shed in honour’s cause,) and 3 

Each Parent sprung.”? stitiou 


When eight 


years of age he was placed under the tuition of Taverner, a priest, who taught “Ray 
him the rudim 


ents of the Greek and Latin Languages at the same time. After having made whelr 
considerable progress, he was sent to a Catholic Academy at Twyford, near Winchester; his re 
where, in consequence of his writing a lampoon on his master, he did not remain long, but | pense 
was removed to a school near Hyde Park. By this time he had read with great delight | sow 


“Ogilby’s Homer,” and “ Sandys’s Ovid ;” and, having acquired a partiality for theatrical | Jacol 

performances, had arranged a part of the “Iliad”? as a drama, and acted it in conjunction | aie 

with his school-fellows. He was about twelve years old when his father left London, and | i bel 

, took up his residence at Binfield, adjoining Windsor Forest, taking his son with him, for pee 

| whom a second private tutor was procured. But Pope was soon sensible that his improvement eu 

| was by no means equal to his aspirations; and, throwing off all restraint, he formed for him- pies 

self a plan of study, and persevered in it with great diligence. He read every book that | °"%" 

came in his way with avidity, particularly Poetry, and speedily became intimate with, and aie I 

‘capable of appreciating, the writings of the most eminent of his predecessors. He preferred OMe 

Dryden before all others, and made him his model; and his enthusiastic admiration of him mins 

_ was such that he persùaded a friend to take him to Button’s Coffee-house, that he might, pou 

| even though as a stranger, leve the gratification of beholding that illustrious man. “How ~ ti st 

| proud,” it has been observed, must Dryden have felt, could he have known the value of the P 

| homage thus paid him!” «p 

ĝ | Destined to neither Trade nor Profession, Pope had now full opportunity of improving and z ; 

| Maturing his genius, which was already rapidly developing itself. He had, at twelve years i ca 

| of age, written “An Ode to Solitude i” two years afterwards he translated the first book of A h 

| Statius’s “Thebais,” and Ovid’s “Epistle of Sappho to Phaon 7? and had modernised | gate 
Chaucer's “January and May,” and the “Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” These | | 

| were followed by his “*Pastorals,” which were not, however, published until 1709. His | a 

« Essay on Criticism,” was written in 1709, and published in 1711 :—it was advertised in | mat 

No. 65 of the “Spectator.” In 1712 he contributed to the “ Spectator”? his magnificent p The 

Poem, ‘The Messiah ;” which is, perhaps, the only instance that can be referred to wherein | he (ac 

the sublimity of the Prophetic Writings has been heightened, rather than debased, by modern E se 

! transfusion. The “ Elegy on the death of an Unfortunate Lady,” is said to have oricinated |r wri 

| In circumstances of deep interest to the Poet:—a lady named Withinbury, amiable antl beau- T | ret 

tiful in feature, but, like himself, deformed in person, had conceived a strong affection for | fies 

| 
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degrading, forcibly carried her abroad, and 
self to despair, she put an end to her life. 


fh ‘The “< Rape of the Lock,” in two cantos, was published in 1711; it then possessed none of 


tits|| of imaginative poems. In its original form, 
| strenuously endeavoured to deter Pope from running a risk 
introducing the Gabalisian Mythology of Sylphs and Gnomes. 
| rejected; and in 1712 the Poem was published as it is now rea 
delighting the Public, and consummating the fame of the Author as one of the first Poetsof 
| this or any other country. In the same year the ‘Temple of Fame,” founded on Chaucer's 
« Vision,” was printed ; and soon after, ‘‘ Windsor Forest,” the first portion of which had , 
been written nine years previously. Pope also wrote several papers in the “ Guardian ;” the - 
most ingenious are those in which he draws, with inimitable gravity, an jronical comparison 
between his own “ Pastorals,” and those of Ambrose Phillips. So well did he succeed in 
veiling his satire that Stecle was deceived, and hesitated to give the papers insertion, out of 
tenderness to Pope himself, whom he judged hardly dealt by in them ; but Addison detected . 
the real author and his aim, and published them. | 
The arbitrary seclusion: of the heroine of his “ Elegy” probably influenced Pope’s choice 
ofa subject in his “ Eloisa to Abelard ;” however that may be, this Poem, in intense feeling | 
and impressive scenery, and in highly-wrought contrast of voluptuous passion and super- | 
stitious devotion; stands without a parallel; and, when viewed at the same time with the | 
rht “Rape of the Lock,” proves that, with equal power and grace, he could agitate and-over- 
ide whelm, or soothe and fascinate, the human mind, at his pleasure. Pope had now established 
his reputation ; and, finding the allowance he received from his father inadequate to his ex- i 


T; 

sid penses, he resolved to try to make his talents available likewise, for the establishment of his | 
ht | fortune. His religion precluded him from every Civil employment ; and his father, with a 
al Jacobinical distrust of the Government Securities, had been living on his principal, which was 
m rapidly decreasing. He probably, therefore, saw that, while yet in the zenith of his popularity, 
nd it behoved him to make a grand effort to fix himself in independence ; and he succeeded. He 
ay issued Proposals for a translation of the “ Iliad” of Homer, in six volumes, quarto, at six 
nt guineas a copy, and obtained subscriptions for 650 copies; which Lintot the Bookseller de- 
w Jivered at his own expense, and gave him £1200 additional for the copyright. By. this 
at | | arrangement Pope cleared £5820. 4s., and very prudently invested the major part of it in 
id the purchase of annuities, and the remainder in that of the since celebrated house at Twick- 
d nham ; to which he immediately removed, having persuaded his father to sell the property at 
T Binfield, and accompany him. The translation of the “Iliad”? was begun in 1712; the first | 
t, poun books were published in 1715, and the work was completed in 1718. Dr. Johnson says, | 
vA ‘It is certainly the noblest version of poetry which the world has ever seen; and its publica- 
a tion must therefore be considered as one of the great events in the annals of learning.” 


Pope had entertained a sincere respect and friendship for Addison ; he had written the 
1 « Prologue” to his “ Cato ;” had outrageously attacked Dennis for his “horse play” criticism 

‘ on that Tragedy ; and had made the “Dialogue on Medals” the subject of a very laudatory 
epistle. Nevertheless, from the publication of the Proposals for the “ Iliad,” Addison appears 
to have cherished a dislike to Pope, which the latter soon became conscious of, and recipro- - 
cated ; and although Jervas the Painter, and Steele (who procured an interview between 
| them), exerted themselves to the utmost to effect a reconciliation, all their endeavours failed, 
| and the parties separated in mutual disgust. Immediately after the appearance of the first 
a volume of Pope’s “Iliad,” a rival version of the first book was published with the name of 
Tickell: this, concurrent circumstances convinced Pope was the work of Addison himself; and 
(according to Spence), finding that Phillips and Gildon were receiving encouragement and 
reward from Addison, for disparaging and abusing him in the Coffee-houses, and in their 
writings, he wrote to Addison, stating that he was aware of his proceedings, and that, if he 
‘retorted, he should, at the same time that he ‘exposed his faults, fairly allow his good quali- 
tio; enclosing him the first sketch of what has been called his “Satire on Addison.” It has 
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been much the fashion to exalt the character of Addison to the disadvantage of Pope, in thi 

affair; but it is pretty clear that Addison was the aggressor in the first instance, and diq Now| -h 
throughout, evince the manly candour displayed by Pope; and the sincerity of Pope’s con. poe 
viction that he had received unmerited ill-treatment is sufliciently proved by the Pains ha Essay 
took in correcting and finishing the Verses, and his persisting in publishing them for his ow | Th 
vindication. i Murr 
In 1717 his father died, in his seventy-fifth year.—In 1721 he published an edition offi] ductic 
“Shakespeare,” which was attacked with insolent severity by Theobald, in his “ Shakespear Heal 
Retored.” Shortly after the completion of the “Iliad,” he undertook (assisted by Broome | ap 
and Fenton) a translation of the “« Odyssey,” of which he furnished twelve books, and realiseq projec 
a considerable sum, after paying his associates for their labours. In 1723 he appeared before | editio 
the House of Lords at the trial of Atterbury, to give evidence as to the Bishop’s domestic lif Colle 


and occupations: and, about the same time, met with an accident which very nearly proved thoug 
fatal; for, being overturned in a coach into the water, he was with much difficulty extri | jaurel 
cated by ‘the driver, when at the point of suffocation. In 1727 he Joined Swift in three | all pi 
volumes of ‘ Miscellanies,” in which he inserted the “ Memoirs of P. P., Parish Clerk,’ 
ridicule of ‘ Burnet’s History of his own Time ;” and “The Ar 
1728, he printed the “ Dunciad ;” installing T 
herd of critics and poetasters, who, tl 


” in out o 
t of Sinking in Poetry.” I, | to th 
heobald as the hero, and introduced the whole | Rehe 
hrough malevolence, or for hire, had for some years | his ve 
continued to exert themselves in depreciating and abusing him. This Poem, as might haye | in 17 
been expected, engaged all the lower grades of the’ literary world in active hostility against | to the 
him ; but, elated with the triumph he Led achieved, he for a long time remained callous to fairly 
their virulence. In 1731 appeared his poem on “ Taste,” and he incurred very gencral blame Come 
for his wanton and unprovoked attack upon the harmless foibles of the Duke of Chandos; a if his 
nobleman of an upright character, and a most kind hear 


t: he endeavoured to exculpate him- strain 
self, but ineffectually ; and the odium of having causelessly given pain to a worthy man feelin 
unfortunately still attaches to his memory. In the following year he lost his friend Gay; and >| Bappi 
the year after that, his mother died, haying attained to the great age of ninety-three, Dr, ane, 
Johnson, in alluding to this event, says, “The filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree other 
amiable and exemplary ; his parents had the happiness of living till he was at the summit of | anotl 
poetical reputation, till he was at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and perfe 
found no diminution of his respect and tenderness, Whatever was his pride, to them he was A mi 
obedient ; aud whatever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. Life has, among its inti 
soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to give than such a son.” i Be 

He has, himself; beautifully commemorated his reverence and affection for his mother, in the | the8 

Prologue to his “Satires :?— i ; ; n 

“Me, let the tender office long engage, ees 

To rook the cradle of Teposing age, ceede 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, í.| excel 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, | fame 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, a | of cr 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.’? | cr 

Between 1780 and 1740 he published two other “ Moral Essays,” ‘“ Imitations of Horace,” | Poni 

a modernised version of the “Satires of Dr. Donne,” and the “Essay on Man :” he also | 1 a 

“gave to the world a quarto volume of letters between himself and some of his friends. Itis | a | 

Supposed that he was anxious to introduce this Correspondence to the: Public, and that he con- | ie 

trived, by a Mancuvre, to place a portion of it in the hands of Curll the Bookseller, that his aa i 

| publishing it might afford a pretext fór issuing a genuine edition. | a 

| In the composition of the “ Essay on Man,” his imperfect acquaintance with Theology and | | nye 

| ie had, unfortunately, thrown him under the guidance of Lord Bolingbroke; aman |. ae 

| T a ene of eae genius, learned and acute, but an Infidel. The consequence laure 

a teste ut aie en ge cating religious and moral precepts, he was unwittingly pro- writi 
ean ae oa is ae pert and the Theist. This brought upon him a severe casti- 
tending to set aside H A vass Krofessor of Some note, who openly denounced the Poem as 

€velation, and to establish a system of Natural Religion. In the dilemma e 
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in which Pope now found himself, Warburton (then just rising into notice,) voluntarily stepped 
forward as his champion, and published, in the “‘ Republic of Letters,” a ** Vindication of the 
Essay on Man.” 

This assistance Pope wary gratefully acknowledged ; he recommended Warburton to Mr. 
Murray, by whose influence he was appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; and, by his intro- 
duction to Mr. Allen, he married the niece, and succeeded to the estate, of that gentleman. 
He also left Warburton the property of his Works, which Dr. Johnson estimates at -£ 4000. 

About 1740 Pope printed the “ Memoirs of Scriblerus,” a fragment of a work originally 
projected by himself, Swift, and Arbuthnot, which was never completed; and in 1742 a few 
edition of the “ Dunciad,” enlarged by the addition of a fourth book. In this he attacked 
Colley Cibber most unmercifully, for no evident reason ; unless, as Dr. Johnson suggests, he 
thought that, in ridiculing the Laureate, he was bringing into contempt the bestowers of the 
jaurel. Cibber, who had on several previous occasions manifested great forbearance, now lost 
all patience; he amused the town with a pamphlet, in which he describes Pope as a “ Wit 
out of his senses ;” and attributes his ill-will to his (Cibber’s) having made a ludicrous allusion 
to the damnation of the farce of “Three hours after Marriage,” while acting Bays in the 
Rehearsal ; and ascribes the authorship of the piece to Pope. It is a pity that Pope suffered 
his vexation to subdue his better judgment: he should have remained silent. On the contrary, 
in 1748, he dethroned Theobald, and constituted Cibber the hero of his “ Dunciad ;” much 
to the deterioration of the Poem, and certainly inconsistently with fact. Cibber could not 
fairly be classed among the Dunces; if, alternately he soared and grovelled in Tragedy, his 
Comedy is of very superior excellence, possessing wit, humour, tenderness, and elegance ; and, 
if his practice and habits were any thing but moral, his dramas (during a season of unre- 
strained licentiousness,) were strictly so: he seems to have been guided, in this repect, by the 
feeling he expressed to Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress, who, upon enquiring of him “ How it 
happened that his writings were so very moral, and his life so very immoral?” received for 
answer, that “ Morality in the one was absolutely indispensable, but not exactly so in the 
other.” Cibber, who had declared his intention to ‘have the last word,” quickly published | 
another pamphlet, which is described by Richardson (the son of the Painter) as having | 
perfectly agonised Pope. | 

The health of Pope now began to fail, and he contented himself with occupying his time | 
in the revisal of his Works for a collective Edition; in this he was assisted by Warburton. | 
He lingered some months under an accumulation of infirmity and disease, and expired on | 
the 30th of May, 1744. } 

If this admirable Poet may be considered fortunate in having Warburton for the original | 
Editor of his Works, he has been peculiarly unfortunate with respect to some who have suc- | 
ceeded him :—a bevy of fifth-rate authors also, anxious to reduce the standard of poetic 
excellence to their own level, have, of late years, done their utmost to cloud the lustre of his | 
fame as a poet, and to depreciate his character as a man. Lord Byron, contemning the cant 
of criticism, and the paltry cavils of scandal, thus disposes of the one and the other : | 

“The attempt of the poetical populace of the present day to obtain an ostracism against 
Pope is as easily accounted for as the Athenians’ shell against Aristides; they are tired of 
hearing him always called ‘The Just.? They are also fighting for life; for, if he maintains | 
his station, they will reach their own by falling. They have raised a Mosque by the side of 
a Grecian Temple of the purest architecture: I have been amongst the builders of this ‘Babel,’ | 
but never amongst the envious destroyers of the Classic Temple of our predecessor. 1 have | 
loved and honoured the fame and name of that illustrious and unrivalled man, far more than | 


my own paltry renown, and the trashy jingle of the crowd of ‘schools’ and upstarts who 
pretend to rival, or even surpass, him. Sooner than a single leaf should be torn trom his 
laurel, it were better that all which these men, and that I, as one of their set, have ever 
written, should 


‘ Line trunks, clothe spice, or, fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the walls of Bedlam, or Soho.’ 


“In society he seems to have been as amiable as unassuming: he was adored by his 
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friends; friends of the most opposite dispositions, ages, and talents. By the old and Way wan 
Wycherley, by the cynical Swift, the rough Atterbury, the gentle Spence, the stern Warbur. — 
ton, the virtuous Berkeley, and the ‘cankered Bolingbroke’ ;—the soldier Peterborough, an 
the poct Gay ; the witty Congreve, and the laughing Rowe; the eccentric Cromwell, and Ue | 
steady Bathurst. were all his associates.”’ [ 

Tuomas PANNELL was born in Dublin, 1679. His fatner, a native of Cheshire, hay F 
retired to Ireland at the Restoration, where he purchased some considerable estates, which, 
wi his property in England, were inherited by his son. At the age of thirteen Parnell entered - 
Dublin College, and took his degree of Master of Arts on the 9th of July, 1700, He Was 
ordained Deacon the same year, and, three years after, entered into Priests’ orders: in 1705 he 
was collated to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. He married Miss Anne Minchin, a very beautify] 
and amiable lady, to whom he was most devotedly attached. Up to this period he had led q 
very retired life, but he now began to make periodical visits to England, and quickly formed * 
|an intimacy with the first literary characters6f the day; more particularly with Swift, Pope, 
| Gay, and Arbuthnot. These, with himself, formed the Scriblerus Club; to the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
| of which he contributed the “ Essay concerning the Origin of Sciences.” His politics had been 
those of his father, who was a staunch Whig; but«his connection with Swift seems to have 
wrought a change in his opinions, and he attached himself to the party of Oxford and Boling. 
broke. In 1711 his wife died, and he received a shock by the event which he never recovered; |” 
his spirits, always unequal, sunk under a lasting depression: and, unable to. raise them by @ 
mental effort, he desperately sought relief in intemperance, and plunged into excesses which | 
| brought him to a premature end. It is probable that he from time to time endeavoured to. 
| combat this infatuation, for, the year after his wife’s death, he wrote a poem on “Queen Annes 
Peace,” was carried to the Court, and introduced to the ministers by Swift, and succeeded in. 
gaining the esteem of Bolingbroke, and the ardent friendship of Harley. 

The dissolution of the ministry on Queen Anne’s death, prevented Parnell from attaining 
preferment through that channel; but Swift, having recommended him to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, his Grace bestowed on him a Prebend, and afterwards the vicarage of Finglass, worth 
about £400 per annum. He died at Chester, while on his way to Ireland, in July, 1718, in | 
| Ais thirty-ninth year, and was buried in the Trinity Church of that city. Parnell was en- 
|’ deared .o is friends by hisgenerous, affable, and kind disposition ; he displayed much eloquence 
| in the pulpit, and became very popular in London, where he frequently preached during his | Í 
| visits; and he holds a very. respectable rank as a Poet, for his elegance, simplicity, and perspi- 
| 


| 


cuity. Little of his poetry was published during his life; but shortly after his death, Pope, ny 
with friendly solicitude for his fame, made a careful selection of it ; which he dedicated, in a 
splendid copy of verses, to the Earl of Oxford. 
Parnell’s principal poems are, “ Hesiod, or the Rise of Woman,” “ An Allegory on Man,’* 
a “ Night-piece, on Death,” the “Hymn to Contentment,” a “ Fairy Tale,” and the “ Her i 
mit.” The two last are the most celebrated, and, in their several styles, are altogether ad- 
mirable: he also translated the “í Pervigilium Veneris” of Catullus, and “The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,” printed with Pope’s version of Homer, 
sree at elo i poety, Pope complained int tue Li of Hamas 
one wets, uti, g i i more oR ein correction than composing an original 
ould have done. His classical learning, how ever, enabled him to render creat assistance 
to Pope, who had a high opinion of his perfect knowledge of the Greek Tineta and of his 
correct critical judement,—His other prose works are, his “ Life of Zoilus ” o niine satire 
on Dennis the critic; and his papers in the “Spectator” and “ Guardian.” ? Z 


r] = . . bi r 
ZacHany Prarcor, the son ¿0f a wealthy distiller, was born in Holborn, 1690. He was j 


educated at Westminster, where he was chosen one of the King’s scholars, and was elected to’! 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1710, | 


hi i = : In i713 and 1714, while at the University, he wrote 
1s papers in the “ Juardian” and “ Spectator : and in 1716 he acquired great reputation 
end powerful patronage by an edition of “ Cicero de Oratore,” which he dedicated to Lord 


i 
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Chief Justice Parker: through whose recommendation of him to Dr. Bentley, the Master of 
Trinity College, he obtained a fellowship. 

nd Pearce entered into Holy Orders in 1717, and became Lord Parker’s chaplain; ; two years 
thei aiter he was appointed to the rectory of Stapleford Abbots, in Essex, and in 1720 to that of 
k St, Bartholomew, by the Royal Exchange. London. Through the interest of his patron (then 

| Earl of Macclesfield) he was presented to St. Martin’s in the F ields, in 1723, and received the | 


lad degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1724. In 1739 he was made Dean of Winchester; in 1748 | , 
ch, Bishop of Bangor; and in 1756 Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Westminster. He had 

red held these dignities about seven years, when the pressure of age and infirmity induced Ym to 

Vas solicit permission to resign them ; but his application having been made through Lord Bath, 
he the jealousy of the ministers, who apprehended his Lordship had a successor ready to be nomi- | 
ful nated, embarrassed the King, and prevented him from allowing the see to be vacated. Five | 
la years afterwards he was permitted to resign the Deanery. In 1773 he lost his wife, after an 

ied * union of fifty-two years: he survived her but a short time, dying on January 29, 1774, aged | 
pe, eighty-four. ) | 
gil Besides his edition of ‘ Cicero de Oratore,” he published “An Account of Trinity College, | 


Cambridge ;” a ‘Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England, on the occasion of the 
Bishop of Rochester’s commitment to the Tower ;” an edition of “ Longinus ;” an “ Essay 
on the Origin and progress of’Temples,” printed swith a “Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. Martin’s Church ;” the ‘Miracles of Jesus vindicated,” in answer to Woolston; and 
“Two Letters against Dr. Conyers Middleton, relating to his attack on Waterland.” He | 
also, in 1733, rescued the text of Milton from the absurdities of Bentley, in his “ Review of , 
the Text of Paradise Lost,” which Dr. Newton characterises as “a pattern to all future 
critics; and in 1745 he published an edition of “Cicero de Officiis.”” ! 
It is remarkable that Dr. Pearce is the only person from whom Johnson acknowledges | 
having received any assistance in the compilation of his Dictionary ; this assistance, however, | 
extended only to about twenty etymologies, which Pearce sent to him anonymously. The 


a Posthumous Works of Pearce were edited, in 1777, in two volumes 4to., by the Rev. Mr. 
th Derby, and dedicated to the King. The Dedication was written by Johnson, who retained a | 
ind respectful and grateful remembrance of the obligation, though a slight one, which Pearce had ! 
s conferred upon him. These volumes consist of “A Commentary, with notes, on the four | 
; : Evangelists, and the Acts of the Apostles,” and “A New Translation of St. Paul’s first | 
ae | Epistle to the Corinthians, and a paraphrase and notes.”. Dr. Pearce was a profound scholar, 
his an acute and judicious critic, an amiable man, and a sincere christian: he lived respected and 
pa’ | beloved ; and his life was as useful and as honourable as it was protracted. j 
De, ; i 
D Henry. Martyn was the son of Edward Martyn, Esq., of Melksham, Wilts. He wss 


bred to the Bar, but bad health prevented his prosecuting his professional duties. In 1713 he 
took a prominent part in writing “The British Merchant, or Commerce preserved,” a paper 
Opposing the ratification of the ‘Treaty of Commerce made with France at the Peace ct 
| Utrecht ; being an answer to Daniel De Foe’s “ Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved.” ‘Tbe 
‘Treaty was rejected; and Martyn was rewarded by being made Inspector General of the 
Customs. He died at Blackheath, March 25, 1721, leaving one son, who was afterwards 
„Secretary to the Commissioners of Excise. x: 

It is probable that Martyn contributed many papers to the “Spectator,” although now 
only one is directly ascribed 10 him. Steele (Spectator, No. 55) plitces him at the | head of 
his correspondents, and pays him this very marked compliment. “he first I am going to 
name can hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he would not deserve the precedence.” “We 
.; bave no further record of Martyn, except the interesting portrait drawn of him by Steele in 
No, 143, of the ‘“Spectator.”—“ Poor Cottilus (so named, it has been supposed, from his house 
at Blackheath, which he termed his < Cot’), among so many real evils, a chronical distemper, 
and a narrow fortune, is never heard to complain. “Phat equal spirit of his, which any man 
may have, that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and affectation, and follow nature, is 
not, to be broken, because it has no points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but what 
a “ , b 
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fiature demands as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the way to what men aim aj fae 
by getting an estate. This temper will preserve health in the body as well as tranquillity in o 
the mind. Cottilus sees the world in a hurry with the same scorn that a sober person sees j z 
a man drunk.” ies 
} 
Joun Byrom was the younger son of a Linen-draper at Kersall, near Manchester, and 7 
S _ | was born in 1691. He was sent to Merchant Taylors’ School, in London; and, at the age of ' ae 
i sixteen, being found qualified for the University, he was admitted a pensioner of Trinity Col- p 
lege, Cambridge. He took his degree of Master of Arts, and in 1714 was elected Fellow, gı 
| and became a great favourite with the master, Dr. Bentley. l ia 
It was in this year that he began his contributions to the “ Spectator ;” all compositions of pe 
decided merit: the most celebrated of them is the pastoral poem of ‘Colin to Phebe,” er 
written, it is said, in compliment to Joanna, daughter of Dr. Bentley, which has maintained | J 
its popularity to the present day. Its effect is, however, somewhat marred by the ludicrous 
air of some passages, which detract from the simplicity and clegance of the whole. In 1716 | th 
| he went to Montpelier for the benefit of his health, and resided there some time. On his | (y 
f return he began to practise as a physician in London; but he took no degree, and soon aban- | ` Si 
doned the scheme, in consequence of his forming a strong attachment to his cousin, Elizabeth | Di 
Byrom, who, with her sister, had come up from Manchester on some business of their father, | ay 
Mr. Joseph Byrom. Byrom followed the lady on her return home, and married her, in opposition | so 
to the will of her parents, who objected to the union on account of his straitened circumstances. ad 
His uncle utterly discarded him: and Byrom, having expended all his little store, was | M 
thrown entirely upon his own exertions for subsistence. He had, while at Cambridge, invented | th 
a new system of Short Hand; and this he now began to teach in Manchester, with signal oc 
success. Re-visiting London, he also there met with great encouragement; and (having | pr 
obtained a decided victory over a rival professor, named Weston, who had challenged him to H 
a trial of skill,) he soon was enabled to derive a very handsome income from his numerous in 
pupils; amongst whom was the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, and many other persons of th 
rank and eminence. For several years he regularly pursued his avocations ;. in London during 
the winter months, and during the summer in Manchester, where his wife and family con- pl 
tinued to reside. In 1723 he was admitted into the Royal Society as a Fellow ; and No. 488 im 
of the Transactions contains a paper of his writing, On the Elements of Short Hand. sit 
His elder brother dying about this time, without issue, Byrom succeeded to the family | j aqu 
éstate, and was at once placed in ease and affluence. He fixed his residence in the country ; Te 
and, frem occasionally amusing himself in writing verses, the habit seems to have grown upon lia 
him almost to a degree of mania: every subject he took in hand, whether tragic, comic, reli- Sh 
gious, antiquarian, controversial, moral, or literary, was dealt with in rhyme; the general 1 
quality of which may be estimated by Mr. Pegge’s remark upon Byrom’s Metrical Challenge, | | a 
respecting the identity of St. George of Cappadocia with the patron of the Order of the l S 
Garter. “ My late worthy friend, Mr. Byrom, has delivered his sentiments on this subject in 3 
a metrical garb ; for, I presume, we can scarcely call it a poetical one.” | a 
Of his pieces, the best are his poems on “Enthusiasm,” and on the “ Immortality of the | a 
Soul jA his “ Careless Content,” and the popular tale of “The Three Black Crows.” He | EE 
died September 28th, 1763, in the 72nd year of his age, having lived in general estimation as | C: 
a man of respectable talents, and great industry : humane, virtuous, and devout. | a 
JONATHAN Swirr (the posthumous son of Jonathan Swift, an Attorney, and Steward to ce 
the Society of King’s Inns, Dublin,) was born in that city on November 30, 1667. His -Bı 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, had suffered se- | thi 
verely in his fortune by his adherencé to Charles I., and left a family of twelve or thirteen K be 
children very slenderly provided for. Four of his sons settled in Ireland ; the eldest of whom, ob 
Godwin (Attorney General for: the Palatinate of Tipperary), for some years supplied the Se 
means of subsistence to the widow and orphan children of his brother. It is supposed, how- join 
ever, that this was not done very emigously ; for Swift seems to have entertained little respect 
a 
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for his memory : while, on the contrary, he always spoke in terms of reverence and affection 
of his uncle Dryden Swift; who, after Godwin’s death, took upon himself the maintenance 
of the destitute family. 

When six years old, Swift-was sent to the school of Kilkenny; and, when fourteen, was 
admitted a Pensioner into Trinity College, Dublin. His studies and pursuits were not of a 
kind suited to forward his views of advancement in this seat of learning ; he had conceived a 
strong dislike to Logic, and entirely disregarded it, although it was at that time deemed of 
paramount importance : and this, together with his irregularities and insubordination, threw 
great difficulty in the way of his obtaining a Bachelor's degree, which was at last. e/nferred 
by a Special Grace. The disgrace he had thus incurred seems to have only tended to exas- 
perate and render him callous: for, in March, 1686, he was publicly admonished for notorious 
neglect of his duties, and in November, 1688, he was suspended for insolent conduct to the 
Junior Dean, and for exciting dissension in the College. 

In 1688 he quitted Dublin; and, coming over to England, visited his mother, who was 
then residing in Leicestershire.. By her advice he addressed himself to Sir William Temple 
(whose wife was related to the family), and succeeded in obtaining his patronage ; the imme- 
diate advantage of which was the opportunity it afforded him of prosecuting his studies upon 
a scale which he seems to have adopted as a penance for his previous dereliction of duty. His 
application now was most intense and severe, and the extensive knowledge he thus acquired 
soon raised him in the estimation, and gained him the confidence, of nis patron. He was 
admitted to the private interviews of King Wiiliam and Temple, when the former honoured 
Moor Park with his presence; and frequently, when Sir William happened to be confined by 
the gout, was deputed to attend his Majesty in his walks about the grounds. It was on these 
occasions that the King taught Swift the Dutch method of cutting asparagus, and (Swift, 
probably, having hinted at his precarious cireumstances,) offered to make hima Captain of 
Horse. Swift’s hopes and expectations, however, were fixed upon Church preferment ; and 
in 1692 he went to Oxford to take his degree of Master of Arts, and met with a reception 
there which highly gratified him. 

It is possible that Sir William Temple, anxious to retain Swift about him, thought to accom- 
plish his aim by keeping him in a state of dependence: ‘but it is certain that Swift became 
impatient, and when, after frequent application and renionstrance, he was at last offered a 
situation in the Irish Rolls of about £100 a year, he rejected it with disdain, and immediately 
quitted Moor Park for Ireland, with the intention of taking Holy Orders. To this end, a 
reference to Temple, as to his conduct, was necessary ; and it has been thought that Sir Wil- 
liam, fecling that he had dealt ungenerously by him, in addition to the usual testimonial, for- 
warded some direct recommendations ; for Swift obtained Deacons’: Orders in October, 1694, 
Priests’ Orders in January, 1695, and, immediately afterwards, the Prebend of Kilroot, worth 
about £100 a year. . He was scarcely settled, when he received an invitation from Temple to 


return to him: he did return; and was thenceforth treated, not as the needy dependent, but 


as the respected and confidential friend. Four years passed in an uninterrupted intercourse of 
esteem and friendship between them, when the death of Temple, in January, 1698-9, threw 
Swift upon the world, to gain by his own energies the provision which patronage had failed to 
bestow on him. He edited the literary remains of Temple, and dedicated them to the King, 
reminding him at the same time, by a petition, of a promise he had made him of a Prebend at 
Canterbury or Westminster: but his efforts were unavailing, and he relinquished his attend- 
ance upon the Court in disgust. Further disappointments awaited him: Lord Berkeley (one 
of the Lords Justices of Ireland) had invited him to become his Secretary and Chaplain, and 
he had accepted the invitation; but was quickly superseded in the former office by a Mr. 


- Bushe, who procured it for himself. Lord Berkeley, by way of amends, promised him 
the first living of value ‘that should be at his disposal; but, when the Deanery of Derry 


became vacant, Swift found that Mr. Bushe had again forestalled him, and that he could only 
obtain it by the payment of £1000 to Bushe. His anger towards both the J udge and his 
Secretary was extreme: he instantly threw up his Chaplainship, and took his leave of them 


‘in these words: “ God confound you both for a couple of scoundrels.” Lord Berkeley soon 
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became apprehensive of the consequences which might arise from the hatred and scorn of a 
man like Swift, who, from time to time, continued to attack him with all the bitterness of 
satire ; and he endeavoured to pacify him by presenting him with the Rectory of Agher, and 
the Vicarages of Laracor and Rathbiggan. In 1700 the Prebend of Dunlavin was added to 
these, and the whole produced an income of £400 per annum. Having taken possession of 
his living at Laracor, he was at great pains in repairing and improving the Vicarage house 
and grounds; he added nineteen acres to the Glebe, and purchased the Tithes of Effernock, 
with which he endowed the living. But Swift was not long to remain in inactive obscurity : 
the impeachment of Lords Somers, Oxford, and others, on account of the Partition Treaty, 
inducea him to come forward as a political writer, in “ A Discourse upon the Dissensions be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome.” The pamphlet excited much atten-. 
| tion; and Somers, Halifax, and Sunderland took him at once into familiarity and confidence. 


| He now made frequent journeys to London, associated with the Wits at Button’s Coffee-house, | 


and formed an intimacy and friendship with several of them, more particularly with Addison, 
Steele, and Arbuthnot. His celebrity was greatly enhanced by the publication, in 1694, of 
the “ Tale of a Tub;” which, although he never openly acknowledged it, was by general 
consent attributed to him. ‘ 

In the summer of 1709, wearied with attenuance upon the Ministry, having been alternately 

flattered by the prospect of promotion, and irritated and disgusted by neglect and disappoint- 
| ment, he quitted London, and resumed his retirement at Laracor. In 1710 he was united with 
the Bishops of Ossory and Killaloe, in a Commission from the Prelates of Ireland, to prose- 
cute their suit for a remission of the first-fruits and twentieths. On this visit he separated 


entirely from the Whigs, and manifested in the strongest manner his contempt and hatred of 


or ne e eens 


their leaders, Somers and Godolphin, for having insolently considered his services sufficiently | 


requited by mere civilities. By his own avowal, he had been a Whig in general politics only ; 


| had always sided with the Tories: and now, aggravated as he was by the neglect and ingrati- 
tude of the opposite party, it is not surprising that he at once threw himself into their arms. 
Hariey, who, smarting under similar ill-treatment, had made head against the Whigs, and 
succeeded in driving them from power, was aware of the value of such an adherent as Swift: 
he and his colleague, Bolingbroke, received him most cordially, and he at once became their 
associate and counsellor. Swift, already in much esteem as a political writer, brought into 
į action the whole artillery of his eloquence, wit, and sarcasm, in aid of his new patrons: he 
| wrote a large portion of the ‘‘ Examiner” (of which he undertook the Editorship), and pnb- 


| dlished numerous poems, papers, and pamphlets. The most remarkable of these last were the: ; 


' & Conduct of the Allies” (of which 11,000 copies were sold in less than a month), and the 
| “Public Spirit of the Whigs,” which gave such offence to the Scotch that, through the inter- 
| ference of the Lords, a proclamation was issued, offering £300 reward, for the discovery of 
the author. Notwithstanding his important and influential position, Swift received no recom- 
pense until April, 1713, when he was promoted to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
He had scarcely taken possession of his new dignity, when he was re-called from Ireland,. 
for the purpose of allaying the dissensions which had arisen between Harley and Bolingbroke; 
his efforts to effect a reconciliation failed ; and he retired into Berkshire, where he wrote 
‘Some Free Thoughts upon the present State of Affairs ;” and shortly after, the death of 
Queen Anne deprived his friends of their power, and him of his political influence. He 
| immediately quitted England; and, during six years, continued in retirement and 
| comparative obscurity. ; : 

In 1720 he published ‘A Proposal for the universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” in which: 
he sought to persuade his countrymen to reject English manufactures, and to wear none but 
their own. The pamphlet created a great sensation, and the Printer was prosecuted : the 
Jury having declared him Not Guilty, were detained eleven hours, and sent out of court to 
re-consider their verdict nine times; and at Jast left the question undecided by giving a Special 
Verdict. The further trial, after repeated delays, was set aside by a Noli Prosequi ; and 


| Swift may be said to have obtained a complete victory. This he followed up by persecuting 


| ; 
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' with unremitting zeal the Lord Chief Justice Whitshead, and Judge Boate, by Epigrams, 
Lampoous, and Satires, until they became the objects of universal scorn and disgust. But the 
popularity he thus obtained in Ireland was trifling compared with that which attended the 
publication of the ‘ Drapier’s Letters,” four years afterwards. One William Wood had ob- 
tained a patent for coining half-pence for Ireland, to the amount of 108,000: Swift, indignant 
at the iniquity of the scheme, drew up, in the name of the Irish people, a petition against it ; 
and, by way of strengthering the appeal, published a series of Letters, with the signature of 
M. B. Drapier. Their effect was instantancous ; the nation became excited and clamorous, 
and the whole population formed the steady resolution never to receive a single pigce of 
Wood’s coin. The Printer of the “ Letters” was imprisoned; but the Grand Jury refused to 
find an indictment, and a reward of £300 was offered in vain for the discovery of the author. 
‘The result was, the patent was annulled, the coin withdrawn, and Switt constituted the Idol 
and the Oracle of his country, to the hour of his death, With respect to the merit of the 
“ Drapier’s Letters,” it will suffice to quote the opinion of Isaac Hawkins Browne, who desig- 
nates them “the most perfect pieces of oratory ever composed since the days of Demosthenes.” 

Having achieved this triumph over Wood and his haif-pence, Swift retired to Quilca, a 
country house, belonging to his friend Dr. Sheridan, and for some time amused him in project- 
ing and executing alterations and improvements there, and also in finishing and revising 
« Gulliver’s Travels.” In 1726 he went to England, where he was received with open arms 
by Bolingbroke, Bathurst, Arbuthnot, Gay, and Pope. He took up his abode at the house 
of the latter, and assigned to him the task of selecting and arranging the materials for three 
volumes of Miscellanies, their joint production. During this visit he waited upon Sir Robert 
Walpole, with a view to interest him in the cause of Ireland ; and (it has been said) to endea- 
vour to obtain for himself Church preferment in England: but Walpole had been prepossessed 
against him and his views of Irish affeirs by the representations of Archbishop Boulter, and ' 
they parted with cool civility, no point being gained by either party in the conference. 

In August, Swift returned to Dublin, where his arrival was celebrated with the most public | 
demonstrations of joy and respect: and in November, the ‘“ ‘Travels of Gulliver” were pub- | 
lished anonymously in London. This celebrated work immediately engrossed the attention of | 
the whole kingdom: it was read, admired, and discussed, by all ranks. “It offered,” says Sir | 

| 
| 


Walter Scott, “personal and political satire to the readers in high life, low and coarse incident 

to the vulgar, marvels to the romantic, wit to the young and lively, lessons of morality and 
policy to the grave, and maxims of dcep and bitter misanthropy to neglected age, and | 
disappointed ambition.” | 
In 1727 Swift visited England for the last time, and spent the summer among his early | 
friends. His hopes of preferment, and his prospects of reviving political influence, were now | 
at an end; and when he returned to what he always considered his land of exile, to his dis- | 
content and chagrin was added severe affliction, by the death of the being to whom he was | 
most attached. His health became affected, and his temper more than ever unequal and | 
‘morose ; he rallied occasionally, and from time to time gratified the animosity he cherished | 
{ 
| 


| 

| ‘against Queen Caroline and Walpole, by attacking them, and their favourites and dependants, 
with the same wit and irony that distinguished his better days. At iength, the disorders under 
which he had suffered at intervals all his life obtained the mastery, and he sunk into a state 
of mental aberration, pitiable in any point of view, but most awful when contrasted with the 
brilliant genius and unusual powers which had originally adorned his comprehensive mind. 
He died on the 29th of October, 1745, in his 78th year. e 

The domestic history of Swift has been the subject of much discussion, from the extraordi- | 


~ 
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Swift, who could not be unconscious of the feelings he had excited, adapted his whole conduct 
_towards her strictly to the character of a friend, and never met her but in the presence of a 
third person.. When he left home for any time, she and her companion resided at his house, 
resuming their own lodgings immediately on his return. 
in the course. of which her affection seemed gradually to increase, and she refused a very 
eligible offer of marriage from a Mr. Tisdal. When Swift went to London, in September. 
1710, he was almost agonised at leaving her, and kept, during his absence, a Journal ad- 
-| dressed to her, which fully evinces how completely she swayed every feeling of his heart. 
Nevertheless, an event took place which was every way calculated to distress her, and bring 
into qrestion the sincerity of his professions. In London, Swift became acquainted with a 
widow lady, named Vanhomrigh, whose eldest daughter interesting him greatly by her temper 
and manners, he offered his assistance in completing: her education. The progress of his 
pupil was astonishing: but at the end of two years, Swift was thrown into the greatest 
embarrassment, by her openly declaring her love for him, and demanding a return. 
He was at this time in his 47th year, and it is to be lamented that he suffered his vanity to 
overcome his sense of propriety, and encouraged hopes which he never intended to realise. 
i Vanessa (as he called her) was not of the gentle and patient temper of Stella :—when Swift 
returned to Ireland, on the Queen’s death, she followed him, contrary to his wish ; and their 
meetings (allowed by all to have been perfectly platonic) caused Stella a jealousy, which 
brought on severe indisposition. Swift, to soothe her and satisfy her scruples, agreed to marry 
her, on the condition of their living separately, as heretofore; and they were privately mar- 
ried (the ceremony being performed in the garden of the Deanery) by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of 
Clogher, in 1716. After this he would willingly have estranged himself from Vanessa, but 
found it impracticable. She, having some suspicion of the real fact, wrote to Mrs. Johnson, 
| and the answer she received, together with Swift’s resentment upon discovering her proceed- 
ing, threw her into a fever which terminated her existence in 1723. Her scarcely less unfor- 
| tunate rival did not survive her many years ; her spirits and her frame, blighted and wasted, 
| by “ hope deferred,” and bitter disappointment, she died prematurely in 1728. 
` The conduct of Swift towards these ill-fated women, however it may be accounted for, or 
extenuated, will always remain a blot upon his memory : in spite of the most diligent research, 
| a mystery still envelopes it, which physical and philosophical attempts at explanation have 
| failed to disperse. In all other relations, Swift appears to have been a worthy and estimable 
man. His works (the enumeration of which would carry us beyond our prescribed bounds) 
are all examples of great ingenuity, and intellectual power: of his poems, ‘‘Cadenus and 
Vanessa,” ‘‘ Baucis and Philemon,” and his “Imitations of Horace,” are of the highest 
order ; and the “Tale of a Tub,” the ‘ Drapier’s Letters,”? and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” have 
conferred immortality on his name by merit peculiar to themselves. 


E 


Puiirre YorxeE, Earl of Hardwicke, was born at Dover, in 1690. He was educated under 
Mr. Morland, of Bethnal Green, entered of the Middle Temple, and was called to the Bar in 
1714.—In 1718 he was returned Member of Parliament for Lewes; and the following year 
was appointed Solicitor General. In 1723 he became Attorney General, and in 1733 Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, shortly after which he received the title of Baron Hard- 

wicke. He succeeded Lord Talbot in 1736 as Lord High Chancellor; and finally, in 1754, 
| was created Earl of Hardwicke. He has transmitted to posterity.an unblemished name as a 
Lawyer, a Judge, and a Statesman. In private life he was benevolent and pious; and his 
gentle and engaging manners gained hii the affection, as his public virtues secured him the 
esteem, of all who knew him. As an orator, he was clear, graceful, and impressive : cogent 
in argument, and perspicuous in arrangement. After suffering severely for some months from 
dysentery, he died, at the age of seventy-three, on the Gth of March, 1764. 


ae ee eee 


“‘Tromas Troxext, son of the Rev. Richard Tickell, Vicar of Bridekirk, near Carlisle, 
was born in 1686, He entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1701, was made Master of Arts 
in 1708, and chosen Fellow two years afterwards. A copy.of verses in praise of the Opera of 
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“ Rosamond,” introduced him to the notice of Addison, and a sincere and lasting friendship 
between them was the result. Whilst the negociations which preceded the Peace Y Utrecht 
were yet pending, Tickell published his poem “On the Prospect of Peace,” with the view to 
reconcile the nation to the sacrifice of some immediate advantages rather than continue the 
war. It sold rapidly, reaching in a very short time a sixth edition ; and Addison, who, with 
the Whigs, was strongly opposed to such a measure, however he might disapprove of the sub- 
ject of the Poem, was generous enough to give high praise to it as a composition, in the 
“Spectator.” Tickell afterwards wrote a poem addressed ‘‘To the supposed Author of the 
Spectator,” and another, on the arrival of George I., entitled the “ Royal Progress.” He had 
also previously, attacked the Chevalier and his adherents, in a political piece calle “ An 
Epistle to a Gentleman at Avignon,” which was much regi, and which tended to mark him 
out for favour on the accession of the House of Hanover. 

When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary to the Earl of Sunderland, he took Tickell 
with him as an assistant in his official duties ; and on his becoming Secretary of State in 1717, 
he made his friend Under Secretary. Upon the death of Addison, in 1719, Tickell edited his 
Collected Works, and prefixed to them an Elegy to the memory of his patron, of pre-emineut 
beauty and pathos. In 1725, Tickell was made Secretary to ‘the Lords Justices of Treland, 
and the following year he married, in Dublin. 

He held his official appointment until his death, which took place at Bath, in April, 1740... 
Besides the pieces already noticed, he wrote some ‘‘ Verses on Cato,” an “Imitation of the 
Prophecy of Nereus,” “Kensington Garden,” and a very pathetic be illad, “Colin and Lucy. Hl 
He was also (nominally) the author of a translation of the first Book of the “ Iliad,” pub- 
lished in opposition to Pope’s, and a contributor to the ‘‘ Guardian.” He was an elegant, if 
not a powerful, writer; an amiable man, convivial but moderate ; spirited in his conversation, 
and of a kind and affectionate heart. 


AMBROSE Puutrrps was descended from a respectable family in Leicestershire. ‘While at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, he published his “Six Pastorals,” which were very popular ; 
and, it is supposed, caused some little jealousy to Pope. The etyle of them, however it might 
approach the true Doric, was, unluckily, very apt for ludicrous associations, and Pope exerted 
all his wit and irony to hold them up to ridicule: this he decom pled effectually in the 
“ Guardian.” The attack greatly irritated Philips, and he sought revenge in insult, by sus- 
pending a rod over the seat which Pope usually occupied at Button’s Coffee-house. Pope 
failed not to retaliate; and, in the “ Prologue” to his Satires, describes Philips as— 


“The Bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown, 
Who turns a Persian Tale for half-a-crown, 
Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year.” 
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And Swift fixed upon him the nick-name of ‘ Namby pamby,” in allusion to his numerous 
short-line verses. Upon Philips leaving the University, he became intimate with Addison 
and Steele, and he printed, in the “ Tatler,” a “ Poetical Letter from Copenhagen ;” a piece 
of sterling merit, which extorted praise even from Pope. It is likely that at this period his 
circumstances were rather precarious, since he undertook, for Tonson, a translation of the 
« Persian Tales” from the French, at (it is said) a very low price. His Tragedy, “The Dis- 
tressed Mother,” (partly a translation of Racine’s ‘‘ Andromaque,”) brought him into much 
notice: Steele had highly extolled it in the ‘‘ Spectator” (No. 290) before it appeared ; and 
Addison afterwards (in No. 335) carried Siz Roger de Coverley to its representation. Philips 
produced two other Tragedies, ‘‘ The Briton,” and “ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,” which 
excited little attention, and are now forgotten. Although from his zealous support of the 
Whigs, he was justified in anticipating a suitable reward upon the accession of George I., and 
had been greatly disappointed by obtaining merely the insignificant situations of TEGA of 
the Peace, and Commissioner of Lotteries, he did not relax i in his exertions, but commenced 


the “* Free-thinker,” in which he had, fòr one of his co-adjutors, Dr. Boulter, then minister | 


of a parish church in Southwark. This circumstance established his fortune. Dr. Bo “ae 
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on his elevation to the sce of Armagh, took his former associate with him to Ireland, as his 
Secretary, and obtained for him a seat in the House of Commons, In 1726 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and in 1733 he became a Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Philips continued in Ireland until 1748, when, desirous of spending the remainder of his days 
in England, he purchased an annuity of £400, and returned to London. He had just completed 
a re-publication of his Poems, when he was seized with paralysis, and died June 18, 1749, in 
bis seventy-eighth year. Philips is reported to have been a worthy man, but ludicrously 
i “| solemn in demeanour, and grandiloquent in his conversation. Of his productions, the 
“Winter Scene,” above noticed, the ‘“ Hymn to Venus,” and the “ Fragment of Sappho,” | 
are, perhaps, all that can be considered above mediocrity. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ LAURENCE Euspen, son of Dr. Eusden, Rector of Spalsworth, Yorkshire, was educated 
\ at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took orders, and was appointed Chaplain to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. He gained the patronage of Lord Halifax, by a Latin Version of his 

| Lordship’s Poem “On the Battle of the Boyne,” and he appears to have been anxious to 
: prove himself worthy of it. He contributed to both the “ Spectator” and the “ Guardian,” 
wrote some verses in commendation of Addison’s “ Cato,” and an Epithalamium on the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Newcastle with Lady Henrietta Godolphin. This last no doubt procured 
for him the Laureateship, which the Duke (then Lord Chamberlain) gave him on the death 
of Rowe, in 1718. | 
Little has been preserved, concerning Eusden, beyond the numerous satirical allusions to lis | 
cffiec, to be found in the writings of the day: with him the title of Poet Laureate began to i 
full into disesteem ; nor bave the unquestionable talents of some who succeeded him tended | 

| materially to retrieve it. ‘Sle eminent man # who at present holds the appointment, las, how- 
| ever, by divesting it of the degrading reiteration of adulatory Birth-day Odes, not only vin- 
dicated the independence and dignity of his own literary fame, but has established a founda- | 

| tion for future respectability to his successors. | 
| Eusden died at Coningsby, in Lincolnshire (of which place he was Rector), in September, | 
1730, his faculties and health falling a sacrifice to the pernicious habit of intoxication. His 
poems, a few of which are printed in Nicholls’s Collection, are not calculated to arrest atten- | 
tion: his Versions of Claudian, in the “ Spectator,” are his happiest efforts. 3 


WirLIaAN FLErrwocp was born in 1656. He was educated at Eton school, and elected 
to King’s College, Cambridge. Having taken orders, he was appointed Chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary, and became Fellow of Eton College, and Rector of St. Austin’s, 
London. He was subsequently chosen Lecturer of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street, and nominated 
a Canon of Windsor. Desirous of literary leisure, he resigned his living and lectureship in 
1705, and retired to a small rectory near Eton, where he engaged deeply in the study of His- ~ 
tory and Antiquitics. From this he was unexpectedly called, by Queen Anne nominating 
him to the see of St. Asaph; and, on the accession of George I., his attachment to the cause 


a of Liberty, and the Protestant Religion, was rewarded by the valuable bishopric of Ely. ; 
i During his whole career, his labours were unremitted; forty-two of lis publications are 
os i noticed in the Biographia Britannica, comprising Antiquities, History, and Theology: 1n all 


| 

| of which are displayed profound classical learning, judicious and acute criticism, and exten- 

sive acquaintance with Historical and Ecclesiastical Antiquities.—When his friends, the 
te | Whigs, went out of office in 1710, he openly avowed his dislike of the measures of the Tories, TE 

| by publisbing a “ Fast Sermon,” containing severe reprobation of their conduct; and in 1712 | 

| he published four other sermons, ‘ On the deaths of Queen Mary, the Duke of Gloucester, 

| and King William, and on the Queen’s (Anne’s) Accession, with a Preface.” The Sermons | 

| had been previously preached with much ‘approbation, and were not assailable ; but the Pre- 

| face was condemned by the House of Commons, to be burnt by the common hangman. X 

This injudicious proceeding only made the Work more popular: Steele printed the Preface 

| in the “Spectator ;? and. as the Bishop remarked, “ conveyed about 14,000 of them into 
x * Sourney. 
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people’s hands that would otherwise never have seen or heard of it.” This Preface, with 
some. introductory observations by Steele, form No. 384:—‘‘ The paper was not published 
until 12 o’clock, that it might come out precisely at the hour of the Queen’s breakfast, and 
that no time might be left for deliberating about serving it up with that meal as usual.” — 
Bishop Fleetwood died at Tottenham, in 1723, aged 67. 

His biographer (Morgan) says, ‘ His various merits entitle him to the character of u creat 
and good man: as a Prelate, he did honour to his station, by his dignified and prudent de- 
portment: to the poor and necessitous he was a generous benefactor, and was 2 iiberal encou- 
rager of every truly charitable design. To the interests of Civil and Religious Libep-y he 
was ardently attached. He was modest, humble, uncensorious, and calm and meek m his 
temper; but at the same time possessed a degree of cool and sedute courage, which he did not 
fail to exhibit on proper occasions: and, to crown the whole, he was a bright pattern of | 
| innocence of life, integrity of heart, and sanctity of manners.’ : | 


Joux Henrey was born in 1692, at Melton Mowbray, of which parish his father was 
Vicar. laving prosecuted his studies very zealously at Cambridge, he returned to his native 
; town, and became assistant, and afterwards master, ot the school there, which he conducted 
with great credit. Having taken his degree of Master of Arts, and obtained Priests’ Orders, 
he for some time officiated as curate at Melton; until an uncontrolable desire for celebrity in- 
| duced him to visit the metropolis. In London he published some Translations from Pliny, 
Vertot, and Montfaucon; and was presented by the Earl of Macclesfield with a Benefice of 
£80 a year. He also had a Lectureship in the city ; acquired much popularity as a preacher; 
assisted Dr. Burscough, afterwards Bishop of Limerick, in his duties; and became Chaplain to 
Lord Molesworth. Disappointed in some expectations which he had formed of advancement, 
he threw up his benefice and lectureship, and opened an Oratory in Portsmouth-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ; where, on Sundays (according to his own account) he preached on Theo- 
logy, and on Wednesdays on all other Sciences; his audience paying one shilling each for 
admission. His orations soon degenerated into ribaldry, buffoonery, and blasphemy, and he 
resorted to the meanest and most fraudulent expedients to obtain a maintenance. On one occa- 
sion, it is said, he collected a numerous congregation of Shoe-makers, by advertising that he 
would shew them how to make a pair of shoes in a few minutes; and this he did by cutting 
off the tops of a pair of boots. Hogarth caricatured him ; and "the celebrated George Alex- 
:ander Steevens was a constant visitor at his chapel for the DED of giving him annoyance. 
Pope has ‘‘ damned him to everlasting fame” in his ‘‘ Dunciad :?”— 


“ Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo! Henley stands, 
F ‘Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
How sweet the periods; neither said nor sung ! 
Still break the benches, Henley! with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in yain. 
Oh! great restorer of the good old Stage, 


| 

} 

Preacher at once, and Zany of the Age! 
Oh! worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes ! 


A decent Priest, where Monkeys were the Gods.” 


He died October 14, 1756, an object of universal contempt. The promise of his early days 
quickly faded: while at Melton, he wrote a poem entitled “ Esther,” and commenced what 
he termed his “ Universal Grammar ;” of which he completed ten languages, with a ‘“ proper 
introduction to every tongue.” While at Cambridge he sent two Letters to the ‘‘ Spectator ;” 
‘and, towards the close of his career, was author of a political paper of most venal and worth- 
less character, called ‘‘ The Hyp Doctor.” 


James Hrywoop was a wholesale Linen-draper on Fish-street Hill, and a man of high 
respectability in the city of London. He paid the customary fine of £500 upon declining the 
office of Alderman of Aldgate Ward, to which he was elected ; anà, having lived in the enj 
ment of his faculties and health till his ninetieth year, died at his house in Austin Friars, in 
July, 1776. 
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Mr. Heywood was in the early part of his life a great politician, and contracted a habit, 
singularly inconvenient to persons in discourse with him, for which he is commemorated with 
much humour by Steele, in the “ Guardian.” 

“There is a silly habit among many of our minor orators, who display their eloquence in 
the several Coffee-houses, to the no small annoyance of considerable numbers of her Majesty’s 
spruce and loving subjects ; and that is a humour they have got of twisting off your buttons. 
These ingenious gentlemen are not able to advance three words until they have got fast hold 
of one of your buttons; but as soon as they have procured such an excellent handle for dis- 
course, they will indeed proceed with great elocution. I know not how well some may have 

escaptd, but for my part I have’ often met with them to my cost; having, I believe, within 
these three years last past been argued out of several dozens, insomuch that I have for some 
time ordered my Tailor to bring me home with every suit a dozen, at least, of spare ones, to 
supply the place of such as from time to time are detached, as an help to discourse, by the 
vehement gentlemen before mentioned. I remember upon the news of Dunkirk’s being de- 
livered into our hands, a brisk little fellow, a politician and an able engineer, had got into the 
middle of Button’s Coffee-house, and was fortifying Graveling for the service of the most 
Christian King with all imaginable expedition. The work was carried on with such success 
that, in less than a quarter of an hour’s time, he had made it almost impregnable; and, in the 
! opinion of several worthy citizens who had gathered round, full as strong both by sea and 
| land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I happened, however, unadvisedly, to attack some 
, of his outworks, upon which, to shew his great skill likewise in the offensive part, he immedi- 
| ately made an assault upon one of my buttons, and carried it in Jess than two minutes, not- 
|! withstanding I made as handsome a defence as was possible. He had likewise invested a 
| second, and would certainly have been master of that too in a very little time, had he not 
t 


B N 


been diverted from this enterprise by the arrival of a courier, who brought advice that his pre- | 
| sence was absolutely necessary in the disposal of a beaver; upon which he raised the siege, 
and, indeed, retreated with precipitation.” 
It was Mr. Heywood himself, that (having conquered this silly habit), in after years, pointed 
out bis own identity with Steele’s Politician. 


Isaac Warrs was born at Southampton, on July 17, 1674. Ata very early age he began 
to study the Latin and Greek Languages, to which he afterwards added Hebrew; and had 
acquired a very competent knowledge of them by the time he attained his sixteenth year. In 
1690 he was placed at the academy of the Rey. Thomas Rowe, in London; and in 1693 he 
joined the communion of the Independents, of which sect his preceptor was a minister. Hav- į 
ing completed his studies, he devoted two years under his father’s roof, to preparation for the 
sacred duties of the pastoral charge: and, at the expiration of that period, he accepted an in- 
vitation from Sir John Hartopp, to become the domestic tutor of his son. He lived with Sir 
John five years, during which he perfected himself in Biblical learning; and in the last year, 


g 1698, preached for the first time, on his birth-day. Shortly after, he was'appointed assistant 
| 
i 


to the Rey. Dr. Chauncey ; and on the Doctor’s death in 1701-2, became his successor. He 
had scarcely entered upon his new office, when he was attacked by a severe illness, which in- 
a capacitated him for some years. He recovered, however, sufficiently to resume the duties of 
his charge; in which he evinced the greatest assiduity and solicitude until a second time he 
was afflicted with a fever so violent that he never entirely overcame the effects of it. At this 
period he met with a true Samaritan in Sir Thomas Abney, who took him into his house, und 
exerted himself indefatigably to restore his health. In this he succeeded ; and though Sir 
“Thomas lived but eight years to enjoy the society of his illustrious friend, Dr. Watts became 
for the remainder of his life the inmate of that hospitable family ; where, for thirty-six years, 
he received every demonstration of affection, esteem, and veneration. 
ra In 1716, Dr. Watts feturned to the duties of his ministry, which had been performed during 
‘ his absence by Mr. Samuel Price, as joint pastor. In 1728 he received, totally unsolicited 
ae ene” the degree of Doctor in Divinity, from the Universities of Edinburgh and 
erdeen. 
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He continued to officiate in his congregation, until disabled by increasing infirmity : he then | 
wished to resign his appointment, but was not permitted to do so; his flock insisted upon his 
continuing to receive the accustomed salary, and at the same time paid another minister to act 
in his stead. Dr. Watts died on the 25th of November, 1748, aged 74. 

The virtues and piety of Dr. Watts are strongly reflected in his writings, and spread over 
them an imperishable lustre. As a Theologian and a Philosopher, he is inferior to none; as a 
Poet, he is spirited and elegant ; but all distinctions, perhaps, ought to give way before that 
to which he has a primeval claim, and which is so freely awarded him by Dr. Johnson :— = 

“ For children, he condescended to Jay aside the Scholar, the Philosopher, and the Wit, to 
write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to their wants and cs. paci- : 
ties, from the dawn of reason, through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man acquainted with the common principles of human action will look with veneration on the 
writer who is at one time combating Locke, and at another making a catechism for children 
in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of Science is, perhaps, the hardest 
lesson that humility can teach.” 


Jonx WEAVER was a Dancing-master, and author of “ An Essay towards a History of 
Dancing ; in which the whole Art, and its various excellencies, are in some measure explained. 
Containing the several sorts of Dancing, antique and modern, serious, scenical, grotesque, &c. 
With the use of it as an exercise, qualification, diversion, &c.,? 12mo. In a Letter printed 
in the “ Spectator,” No. 334, he advertises his intention of publishing this Work, which ap- 
peared before the close of the year. Steele spoke approvingly of the Book in the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor,” No. 466, and certainly not undeservedly, if it be written with the same ease and spirit 
as his Letter. 


RICHARD PARKER was the friend and fellow-collegian of Steele, at Merton College. He 
took his degree of M.A. in 1697, and was esteemed a very accomplished scholar. It is said 
that Edmund Smith submitted his Translation of Longinus, to his judgment, from his exact 
critical knowledge of the Greek Tongue. Mr. Parker was presented by his College to the 
Vicarage of Embleton, in Northumberland, which he held to a very advanced age: it would 
appear, however, from his Letter in “Spectator,” No. 474, that his tastes were very dissimilar 
to those of the country gentlemen around him. 


of Nantz he came to England, and lived for some time with his relative, Paul Dominique, 
Esq. Unlike the generality of his countrymen, he attained so perfect a knowledge of the 
English Language, both in its idiom and its colloquial expression, that his Translations of 
“ Don Quixote,” and “The Works of Rabelais,” have been esteemed, the former, equal to 
any before or since ; and the latter, “one of the most perfect specimens of the art of Trans- 
lation.” He also translated several plays, which were acted with success ; wrote Prologues 
and Epilogues; and a Poem “On Tea,” dedicated to the Spectator. At length, deeming 
Trade a more luerative pursuit than Literature, he opened an East India Warehouse in Lead- 
enhall-street ; and obtained an appointment in the Post-office. His Letter to the Spectator 
(in No. 288) ‘relates to this change in his ayocations, and is an advertisement of the articles in 
which he dealt. —He soon was placed in easy circumstances, married an amiable woman, and 
became the father of a family ; but these blessings were insufficient to deter him from vicious 
habits. He was found dead on the morning of the 9th of February, 1717-18, at a brothel 
near Temple Bar, not without suspicions that he had been murdered by the wretches who 
surrounded him. 


| 
Prerer ANTHONY Morreux was born at Rouen in 1660. On the revocation of the Edict | 
| 


Brome, D.D., was the author of Spectator, No. 302. It is supposed that the Emilia 
who is there described, was ‘‘ the mother of Mrs. Ascham, of Connington, Cambridgeshire,” 
and the wife of Dr. Brome. This latter supposition is founded upon, and, in some DEA 
borne out by, her husband being termed “Bromius.” If such be the fact, we learn 
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Brome hud been originally a man, gay, thoughtless, and extravagant; and that he owed to 

the virtues and discreet conduct of his wife, the preservation of his paternal estate, as well as 5 
of his moral character. 


FrRaNcHAM was a resident at Norwich, and wrote “ Spectator,” No. 520, upon his 
wife's death. We have no further particulars regarding him; and it is a pity. for the paper 
in question is of extreme beauty, simplicity, and tenderness. 


aN Duxror wes Greek Professor in the University of Glasgow, and joined with Mr. 
Montlomery, in writing No. 524. Mr, Dunlop published a Greek Grammar of some repute. 


Mr. Monreomrery was a Merchant of high respectability, and, we are told, “ traded to 
Sweden, and his business carrying him there, it is said that in consequence of something be- 
tween him and Queen Christina, he was obliged to leave the kingdom abruptly. This event 
was supposed to have affected his intellects, much in the same manner as Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley is represented to have been injured by his passion for the beautiful widow.” 


Miss SHĦEPHEARD, and her sister, Mrs. PERRY, were descended from Sir Fleetwood | 
Shepheard. ‘The former wrote two Letters in the ‘‘ Spectator,” one signed Parthenia, in No. 
140, the other Leonora, in No. 163: and the latter, one in No. 92, reminding Addison of a - 

| promise he had made, to recommend a select library for the improvement ci the fair sex. i, 


signed M.D. The original draught, communicated .by the Rev. Mr. Harper, of the British 


i > Ea 
| Ropert HARPER was a Conveyancer of Lincoln’s Inn: he wrote the Letter in No. 480, 
| a $ 0 
| Museum, shews that Steele made many alterations in this Letter before printing it. 

| 

| 


| 
| 
: | 
— GorpıxG. We have no particulars relative to the life and character of Mr. Golding ; | 
| but to him is attributed the first Letter:in No. 250 of the “Spectator.” 
GILBERT BuDGELL, the second brother of Eustace Budgell, was the author of the verses 
at the close of No. 591: it is probable that the paper itself is the production of his brother 
Eustace. 


| Henry Brann was head master of Eton School, then Provost of the College, and after- 
wards Dean of Durham. He was author of the Latin Translation of Cato’s Soliloquy, in 
No. 628, originally attributed to Atterbury. ‘The late Horace Walpole assured Mr. Nicholls 
that he had heard his father, Sir Robert, say that it was the work of Bland, and that he 

| had himself given it to Addison. i 


El RıcmarD INCE was educated at Westminster, and after became a student of Christ-church, | 
b: ‘Oxford. Steele testifies to his having been a contributor to the “Spectator,” in No. 555. In | ie 
A 1740, he obtained, through Lord Granville’s interest, the office of Secretary to the Comp- | 
ka] _ troller of Army Accounts, the duties of which he performed with great credit for twelve | 
years; when, by the death of his brother, he inherited an affluent fortune. He died in 1758. 


i 
i —— Carney, of New College, Oxford, was, by Steele’s acknowledgement (No. 555), a 
$ contributor to the “Spectator ;? his productions, however, have not been identified. 
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Besides the Papers ascribed, by ascertained fact, and by internal evidence, to the foregoing; 
a considerable number marked ‘I’. (meaning, it is judged, Zranscribed), as well as fifty-three 
-others, remain unappropriated. Many of them, it is probable, are the compositions of Budgell 
and Tickell; but research seems to have done its utmost, and it is not now likely that further 


Anformation will be elicited respecting them. ae j | 
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SPECTATOR. 


ORIGINAL 


TC LORD JOHN SOMERS, 
BARON OF EVESHAM. 
“My Lorp, 


I suovurp-not act the part of an impartial Spec- 
tator, 1f I dedicated the following papers to one who 
is not of the most consummate and acknowledged 
merit. 
None but a person of a finished character can bea 
proper patron of a work which endeavours to culti- 
vate and polish human life, by promoting virtue and 
knowledge, and-by recommending whatsoever may 
be either useful or ornamental to society. 
I know that the homage I now pay you, is offering 
a kind of violence to one who is as solicitous to shun 
applause, as he is assiduous to deserve it. But, my 
Lord, this is perhaps the oniy particular in which 
your prudence will be always disappointed. 
While justice, candour, equanimity, a zeal for the 
good of your country, and the most persuasive elo- 
quence in bringing over others to it, are valuable 
istinctions: you are not to expect that the public 
will so far comply with your inclinations, as to for- 
bear celebrating such extraordinary qualities. It is 
in vain that you have endeavoured to conceal your 
share of merit in the many national services which 
you have effected. Do what you will, the present 
age will be talking of your virtues, though posterity 
alone will do them justice. 
Other men pass through oppositions and contending 
interests in. the wale of ambition; but your great 
abilities have been ihvited to power, and importuned 
to accept of advancement. Nor is it strange that 
|, this should happen to your Lordship, who could 
bring into the service of your sovereign the arts and 
policies of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as the 
most exact knowledge of our.dwn constitution in 
particular, and of the interests of Europe in general; 
to whichtI must also add, a certain dignity in your- 
self, that (to say the least of it) has been always 
qual to those great honours which have been con- 
Tred upon you. 

Ít is very well known how much the church owed 
Ou, in the most dangerous day it ever saw, that 
e arraignment + **e prelates; and how far the 
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civil power, in the late and present reign, has been 
indebted to your counsels and wisdom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages which the 
public has received from your administration would 
be a more proper work for a history, than for an ad- 
dress of this nature. 

Your Lordship appears as great in your private 
life, as in the most important offices which you have 
borne. I would, therefore, rather choose to speak 
of the pleasure you afford all who are admitted to 
your conversation, of your elegant taste in all the 
polite arts of learning, of your great humanity and 
complacency of manners, and of the surprising in- 
fluence which is peculiar to you, in making every 
one who converses with your Lordship prefer you to 
himself, without thinking the less meanly of his own 
talents. But if I should take notice of all that might 
be observed in your Lordship, I should have nothing 
new to say upon any other character of distinction. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most devoted, 
Most obedient humble servant, 
wad THE SPECTATOR, 
. 


TO CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 
My Lorp, 


SmıLITUDE of manners and studies is usually men- 
tioned as one of the strongest motives to affection 
and esteem; but the passionate veneration I have 
for your Lordship, I think flows from an admiration 
of qualities in you, of which, in the whole course of 
these papers, I have acknowledged myself inca- 
pable. While I busy myself asa stranger upon earth, 
and can pretend to no other than being a looker-on, 
you are conspicuous in the busy and polite world— 
both in the,world of men, and that of letters. While 
I am silent and unobserved in public meetings, you 
are admired by all that approach you, as the life and 
genius of the conversation. What a happy conjunc- 
tion of different talents meets in him whose whole 
discourse is at once animated by the strength aud 
force of reason, and adorned with all the graces and 
embellishments of wit! When learning irradi 
common life, it is then in its highest use 
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tion; and it isto such as your Lordship, that the 
sciences owe the esteem which they have with the 
active part of mankind. Knowledge of books, in 
“recluse men, is like that sort of lantern which hides 
him who carries it, and serves only to pass through 
secret and gloomy paths of his own; but in the pos- 
session of a man of business, it is as a torch in the 
hand of one who is willing and able to shew those 
who were bewildered the way which leads to their 
prosperity and welfare. A generous concern for 
your country, and a passion for every thing that is 
truly great and noble, are what actuate all your life 
and actions; and I hope you will forgive me when 
I have an ambition this book may be placed in the 
library of so good a judge of whatis valuable—in that 


library where the choice is such, that it will not be 

a disparagement to be the meanest author in it. 

Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occasion of 

telling all the world how ardently I love and honour 

you; and that I am, with the utmost gratitude for 

all your favours, a 

My Lord, vour Lordship’s most obliged, 
Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY BOYLE.* 
Sir, 1712. 

As the professed design of this work is to enter- 
tain its readers in general, without giving offence to 
any particular person, it would be difficult to find out 
so proper a patron for it as yourself, there being 
none whose merit is more universally acknowledged 
by all parties and who has made himself more 
friends, and fewer enemies. Your great abilities 
and unquestioned integrity in those high employ- 
ments which you have passed through, would not 
have been able to hays raised you this general ap- 
probation, had they not been accompanied with that 
moderation in a high fortune, and that affability of 
manners, which are so conspicuous through all parts 
of your life. Your aversion to any ostentatious arts 
of setting to shew those great services which you 
have done the public, hasmot likewise a little con- 
tributed to that universal acknowledgment which is 
paid you by your country. 

The consideration of this part of your character, 
is that which hinders me from enlarging on those 
extraordinary talents, whith have given you so great 
a figure in the British senate, as well as on that elc- 
gance and politeness which appear in your more re- 
tired conversation. I should be unpardonable iff 
after what I have said, I should longer detain you 
with an address of this nature: I cannot, however, 
conclude it, without acknowledging those great ob- 
tigations which you have laid upon, . 

* Sir, your most obedient humble servant, ' 
"THE SPECTATOR. 
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TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
My Lor, . 1712. 
_ As itis natural for us to have fondness for what 
has cost us much time and attention to produce, I 
hope your grace will forgive my endeavour to pre- 


ERE this work from obliyion, by affixing to it your 
memorable name, - 
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| [shall not here presume to mention the illus- 
| gious page of your life, which are celebrated by 
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most sublime pens; but if I could convey you to 
posterity in your private character, and describe the 
stature, the behaviour, and aspect, of the Duke of 
Marlborough, I question not but it would fill the 
reader with more agreeable images, and give him a 
more delightful entertainment, than what can be 
found in the following, or any other book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to yourself 
observe, that you excel the rest of mankind in the 
least, as well as the greatestendowments. Nor were 
it a circumstance to be mentioned, if the graces 
and attractions of your person were not the only 
pre-eminence yon have above others, which is left 
almost unobserved by greater writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who shall 
read the surprising revolutions in your story, to be 


Yeas tba 


‘made acquainted with your ordinary life and de- 


portment! How pleasing would it be to hear that 
the same man who carried fire and sword into the 
countries of all that had opposed the cause of liberty, 
and struck a terror into the armies of France, had, 
in the midst of his high station, a behaviour as gen- 
tle as is usual in the first steps towards greatness! 
And if it were possible to express that easy gran- 
deur, which did at once persuade and command; it 
would appear as clearly to those to come, as it does 
to his contemporaries, that all the great events which 
were brought to pass under the conduct ‘of so well- 
governed a spirit, were the blessings of heaven upon 
wisdom and valour ; and all which seem adverse fell out 
by divine permission, which we are not to search into. 

You have passed that year of life wherein the 
most able and fortunate captain, before your time, 
declared he had lived long enough: both to nature f < 
and to glory; and your Grace may make that re- 
flection with much more justice.’ He spoke of it 
after he had arrived at empire by a usurpation upon 
those whom he had enslaved; but the Prince ‘of 
Mindelheim may rejoice in a sovereignty which was 
the gift of him whose dominions he had preserved. 

Glory established upon the uninterrupted success į 
of honourable designs and actions, is not subject to f | 
diminution; nor can any attempt prevail against ity 
but in. the proportion which the narrow circuit of 
rumour bears to the unlimited extent of fame. 

We may congratulate your Grace not only upon 
your high achievements, but likewise upon, the 
happy expiration of your command, by which your 
glory is put out of the power of fortune: and when 
your person shall be so too, that the Author and 
Disposer of all things may place you in that higher 
mansion of bliss and immortality which is prepare 
for good princes, lawgiyers, and heroes, when he in 
His due time removes them from the enyy of man 
kind, is the hearty prayer of, ` 

My Lord, your Grace’s most obedient, 
Most devoted, humble servant, 
THe SPECTATOR, 
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TO THE EARL OF WHARTON. Pie 

My Lorn, > 1712-13. . 

Tue author of the Spectator, having prefixed pe 
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ersons to whom he has particular obligations, lay? | 
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parts of human life, that ft is-impossible for the 
feast misrepresentation of them to escape your no 
tice. It is your Lordship’s particular distinction 
that you are master of the whole compass of busi- 
ness, and have signalised yourself in all the different 
scenes of it. We admire some for the dignity, 
others .for the popularity of their behaviour; some 
for their clearness of judgment, others for their hap 
piness of expression; some for thelaying of schemes, 
and others for the putting of them into execution. 
It is your Lordship only who enjoys these several 
talents united, and that too in as great perfection as 
others possess them singly. Your enemies acknow- 
ledge this great extent in your Lordship’s character, 
at the same time that they use their utmost industry 
and invention to derogate from it. But it is for your 
honour that those who are now your enemies were 
always so. You have acted in so much consistency 
with yourself, and promoted the interests of your 
country in so uniform a manner, that those who 
would misrepresent your generous designs for the 
public good caunot but approve the steadiness and 
intrepidity with which you pursue them. It is a 
most sensible pleasure to me that I have this oppor- 
tunity of professing myself one of your great ad- 
mirers, and, in a very particnlar manner, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s most. obliged, oe 
And most obedient, hutnble servani, 
THE SPECTATOR. 


TO THE- EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 
My Lorp, : 1712-13. 
Very many favours and civilities (received from 
you in a private capacity) which I have no other 
way to acknowledge, will, T hope, excuse this pre- 
sumption; but the justice I, asa Spectator, owe 
your character, places me above the want of an ex- 
cuse. Candour and openness of heart, which shine 
in all your words and actions, exact the highest 
esteem from all who have the honour to know you ; 
and a winning condescension to all subordinate *to 
you, made business a pleasure to those who exe- 
cuted it under you, at the same time that it height- 
ened her Majesty’s fayour to all those who had the 
happiness of having it conveyed through your 
hands. A secretary of state, in the interest of man- 
kind joined with that of his, fellow-subjects, accom- 
plished with a great facility and elegance in all the 
modern as well as ancient languages, was a happy 
and proper member of a ministry, by whose services 
your sovereign is in so high and flourishing a con- 
dition, as makes all other princes and potentates 
powerful or inconsiderable in Europe, as they are 
friends or enemies to Great Britain. The importante 
of those great events which happened. during that 
administration in which your Lordship bore so int- 
portant a charge, will be acknowledged as long as 
tume shall endure. I shall not therefore attempt to 
rehearse those illustrious passages, but give this ap- 
plication a more private and particular turn, in de- 
siring your Lordship would continue your favour 
ind patronage to me, as you are a-gentleman of the 
most polite literature, and perfectly accomplished in 
the knowledge of books* and men, which makes it 
necessary to beseech your indulgertce to the follow. 
ing leaves, and the author of them; who is, with the 
greatest truth and respect, : 
= My Lord, your Lordship’s obliged, 
a Obedient, and humble servant, 
* - Tue SPECTATOR. 
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TO MR. METHUEN.* 
Sin, i; 

Ir is with great pleasure I take an opportunity of 
publishing the gratitude I owe you for the place you 
allow me in your friendship and familiarity. I will 
not acknowledge to you that I have often had you in 
my thoughts, when 1 have endeavoured to draw, in 
some perts of these discourses, the character of a 
good-natured, honest, and accomplished gentleman. 
But such representations give my readers an idea of 
a person blameless only, or only laudable for such 
perfections as extend no farther than to his own 
private advantage and reputation. 

But when I speak of you, I celebrate one who has 
had the happiness of possessing also those qualities 
which ‘make aman useful to society, and of having 
had opportunities of exerting them in the most con- 
spicuous manner. 

The great part you had, as British ambassador, in 
procuring and cultivating the advantageous com- 
merce between the courts of England and Portugal, 
has purchased you the lasting esteem of all who un- 
derstand the business of either nation. 

Those personal excellences which are overrated by 
the ordinary world, and too much neglected by wise » 
men, you have applied with the justest skill and 
judgment. The most graceful address in horseman- 
ship, in the use of the sword, and in dancing. has 
been used by you as lower arts; and as they hay 
occasionally served to cover or introduce the talents 
of a skilful minister. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in one 
nation. When it was your province to act as her 
Majesty’s minister at the court of Savoy, at that time 
encamped, you accompanied that gallant prince 
through all the vicissitudes of his fortune, and shared 
by his side the dangers of that glorious day in which 
he recoyered his capital. As far as it regards per 
sonal qualities, you attained, in that one hour, the 
highest milifary reputation. The behayiour of our 
minister in the action, and the good offices done the 
vanquished in the name of the Queen of England, 
gave both the conqueror and the captive the most 
lively examples of the courage and generosity of the 
nation he represented. 

Your friends and companions in your absence fre- 
quently talk these things of you; and you cannot 
hide from us (by the most discreet silence in any 
ihing which regards yourself) that the frank enter- 
tainment we have at your table, your easy condescen= 
sion in little incidents of mirth and diversion, and 
general complacency of manners, are far from being 
the greatest obligations we have to you. Ido assure 
you, there is not one of your friends has a greater 
Sense of your mérit in general, and of the favours 
you evcry day_do us, than, Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
sca Ricnuany STEELE, 


TO WILLIAM HONEYCOMBE, ESQ.+ 


Tur sever former volumes of the Spectator haying 
been dedicated to some of the most celebrated per- 
sons of the age, I take leave to inscribe} this eighth 


a Afterwards Sir Paul Methuen, Knight of the Bath, This 
very ingenious gentleman, whilst ambassador at the court of — 
Portugal, concluded the famous commercial treaty which be: 
his name; and in the same’capacity, at the court of Sa 
exerted himself nobly as a military hero. J 

+ Generally supposed to be Colonel Cleland. 

1 This dedication is supposed to have been written hy 


tace Budgell, who might have better dedicated i At, to i os: ii 


Wimble m ka BaT: 
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} and las‘, to you, aa to a gentleman who hath ever 
been ambitious of appearing in the best company. 

You are now wholly retired from the busy part of 
mankind, and at leisure to reflect upon your past 
achievements; for which reason I look upon you as 
a person very well qualified for a dedication. 

I may possibly disappoint my readers, and your- 

5 self too, if I did not endeavour on this occasion to 
make the world acquainted with your virtues. And 
here, Sir, I shall not compliment you upon your 
birth, person, or fortune, nor on any other the like 

> perfections which you possess whether you will or 
no; but shall only touch upon those which are of 
your acquiring, and in which every one must allow 
you have a real merit, S he 

Your jaunty air and easy motion, the volubility of 

your discourse, the suddenness of your lau h, the ma- 

nagement of your snuff-box, with the w hiteness of 

your hands and teeth (which have justly gained you 

the envy of the most polite part of the male world, 

i and the love of the greatest beauties in the female) 
are entirely to be ascribed to your personal genius 
and application. f 

You are formed for these accomplishments by a 
happy turn of nature, and have finished yourselt in 
them by the utmost improvements of art. A man 
that is defective in cither of these qualifications 
(whatever may be the secret ambition of his heart,) 
must never hope to make the figure you have done, 
‘among the fashionable part of his species. It is 
therefore no wonder we see such multitudes of as- 
piring young men fall short of you in all these beau- 
ties of your character, notwithstanding the study 
and practice of them is the whole business of their 
lives. But I need not tell you, that the free and 
disengaged behaviour of a fine gentleman makes as 
many awkward beaux, as the easiness of your fa- 
vourite hath made insipid poets. 

At present you are content to aim all your charms 
at your own spouse, without farther thought of mis- 
chief to any others of the sex. I know you had for- 

~ merly a very great contempt for that pedantic race 
A of mortals who call themselves philosophers; and 
yet, to your honour be it spoken, there is not a sage 

HS of them all could have better acted up to their pre- 
cepts in one of the most important points of life; I 

mean, in that generous disregard of popular opinion 

which you shewed some years ago, when you chose 

lor your wife an obscure young woman, who doth 
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Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat, 
Hor. Ars. Poet ver. 143. 
One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke; 
Another out of smoke brings glorious light, 
And (without raising expectation high) 1 
_ Surprises us with dazzling miracles.—Roscommon. 
ay; HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a 
o with pleasure, till he knows whcther the writer 
it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
d or a bachelor, with other parti- 
e like nature, that conduce very much to 


be Hight understanding of an author To gratify 
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not indeed pretend to an ancient family, but nas cer. 
tainly as many forefathers as any lady in the land, 
if she but reckons up their names. 

I must own I conceived very extraordinary hopes 
of you from the moment that you confessed your age, | 
j 


4 
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and from eight-and-forty (where you had stuck so 
many years) very ingeniously stepped into your 
grand climacteric. Your deportment has since been 
very venerable and becoming. If I am rightly in- 
formed, you make a regular appearance every quar- 
ter-sessions among your brothers of the quorum; 
and if things go on as they do, stand fair for being a 
colonel of the militia, 1 am told that your time 
passes away as agreeably in the amusements of a 
country life, as it ever did in the gallantries of the 
town; and that you now take as much pleasure in 
the planting of young trees, as you did tormerly in 
the cutting down of your old ones. In short, we hear 
from all hands that you are thoroughly reconciled to 
your dirty acı», and have not too much wit to look 
into your own estate, 

After having spuxen thus much of my patron, I! 
must take the privilege of an author in saying some- | 
thing ofrayselr. I shall therefore beg leave to add, | 
that L have purposely omitted setting those marks 
to the end of every paper, which appeared in my 
former volumes, that you may have an opportunity | 
of shewing Mrs. Honeycombe the shrewdness of your 
conjectures, by ascribing every speculation to its | 
proper author; though you know how often many | 
protound critics in style and sentiments have very 
judiciously erred in this particular, before they were 
let into the secret. I am, Sir, 

Your most faithful humble servant, i 
Tue SPECTATOR 


THE BOOKSELLER 'TO THE READER. 

In the six hundred and thirty-second Spectator, 
the reader will find an account of the rise of this 
eighth and last volume. 

l have not been able to prevail upon the severa: } 
gentlemen who were concerned in this work to let | 
me acquaint the world with their names, 

Perhaps it will be unnecessary to inform the 
reader, that no other papers which have appeared 
under the title of the Spectator, since the closing of | 
this cighth volume, were written by any of those | 
gentlemen who had a hand in this or the former, 
| volumes. 


CTATOR., 


this curiosity, which is so natural in a reader, I de: i 
sign this paper and my next as prefatory dis- 

courses to my following writings, and shall givé 

some „account in them of the several persons that 

are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of | 
compiling, digesting, and correcting, will fall to my 
share, I must do myself the justice to open the work 
with’ my own history. ‘ 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, which, | 
according to the tradition of the village where aw 
lies, was bounded by the same hedges and ditches 12 
William the Conqueror’s time that it is at present, 
and has been delivered down from father to 60% 
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whole and entire, without the loss or acquisition of 
a single field or meadow, during the space of 
six hundred years. ‘here runs a story in the fa- 
mily, that, when my mother was gone with child of 
me about tiree months, she dreamed that she was 
brought to bed of a judge. Whether this might 
proceed from a law-suit which was then depending 
in the family, er my father’s being a justice of the 
peace, I cannot determine ; for I am not so vain as 
to think it presaged any dignity that I shovla arrive 
at in future life, though that was the ‘interpretation 
which the neighbourhood put upon it. ‘The gravity 
of my behaviour at my first appearance inthe world, 
and at the time that I sucked, seemed to favour my 
mother’s dream; for, asshe has often told me, I 
threw away my rattle before I was two months old, 
and would not make use of my coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it. rE 

As for the rest of my infancy, there ve nmng 
in it remarkable, I shall pass over it in suence. I 
find that, during my nonage, I had the reputation of 
a very sullen youth, but was always a favourite of 
my schoolmaster, who used to say, “that my parts 
were solid, and would wear well.” I had not been 
long at the university, before I distinguished myself 
by a most profound silence; for during the space of 
eight years, excepting in the public exercises of the 
college, I scarce uttered the quantity of a hundred 
words; and indeed do not remember that I ever 
spoke three sentences together in my whole life. 
Whilst I was in this learned body, I applied myself 
with so much diligence tu, my studies, that there arc 
very few celebrated books, either in the learned or 
the modern tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the ‘death of my father, I was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore left the 
university with the character of an odd, unaccount- 
able fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if I 
, would but show it. An insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge carried me into all the countrics of Europe 
in which theré was any thing new or strange to be 
seen; nay, to such a degree was my curiosity raised, 
that having read the controversies of some great 
men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I made a 
voyage to Grand Cairo on purpose to take the mea- 
sure of a pyramid; and as soon as I had set myself 
right in that particular, returned tomy native 
country with great satisfaction.*, 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where I 
am frequently seen in most public places, though 
there are not above half-a-dozen of my select friends 
that know me; of whom my next paper shall give a 
more particular account. ‘There is no place of ge- 
neral resort wherein [ do not often make my ap- 
pearance.— Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 
into a round of politicians at Will’s, and listening 
with great attention to the narratives that are made 
in those little circular audiences. Sometimes I 
smoke a pipe at Child’s,t and while I seem attentive 
to nothing but the Postman, overheur the conversa- 
tion of every table in the room. I appear on Sun- 
day nights at St. James's coffee-house, and some- 
times join’ the little committee of politics in the 
inner room, as one who comes there to hear and im- 
prove. My face is likewise very well known at the 
Grecian, the Cocoa-tree, and in the theatres both of 

in St a 
© A sarcasm on Mr. Greaves, and his book entitled Pyrami 
dographia. y 
t Child's coffee-house was in St. Paul's church-yard, and 
the rescrt of the clergy; St. James's stood then where it does 
now; Jonathan's was in Change-alley; and tho Rose tavern 
Was on the outside of Tomplo bar. x 
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Drury-!ane and the Haymarket. I have been taken 
fora merehant upon the exchange fur above these 
ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the aa- 
sembly of stuck-jobbers at Jonathan’s. In short, 
wherever I see a cluster of peopte, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my lips but in my 
own club. 
Thus [ live in the world rather as a Spectator of | 


mankind than as one of the species, by which 
means I have made myseif a speculative statesman, 
t 
f 
j 


soldier, merchant, and artisan, without ever med- 
dling with any practical part in life. I am very 
well versed in the theory of a husband, or a father, 
and can discern the errors in the economy, buginess, 
and diversions of others, better than those who are 
engaged in them; as standers-by discover blots, 
which are apt to escape those who are in the game, 
I never espoused any party with violence, and am 
resolved to observe a strict neutrality between the 
Whigs and Tories, unless I shali be forced to declare 
myself by the hostilities of either side. In short, L 
have acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, 
which is the character I intend to preserve in this 
paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my his- 
tory and character, as to let him see I am not alte- 
gether unqualified for the business I have under- 
taken. As for other particulars in my life and ad- 
ventures, I shall insert them in following papers, as 
I shall see occasion. In the mean time, when I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame my own taciturnity; and since [ 
have neither time nor inclination to communicate 
the fulness of my heart in speech, I am resolved to 
do it in writing, and to print myself out, if possible, 
before I die. I have been often told by my friends, 
that it is pity so many useful discoveries which I 
have made should be jin the possession of a silent 
man. Tor this reason, therefore, I shall pubiish a 
sheet-full of thoughts every morning, for the benefit 
of my contemporaries; and if I can in any way 
contribute to the diversion or improvement of the | 
country in which I live, I shall leave it when I am 
summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction of i 
thinking that I have not lived in vain. i 

There are three very material points which I have | 
not spoken to in this paper: and which, for several | 
important reasons, I must keep to myself, atleast ' 
for some time: I mean an account of my name, 
age, and lodgings. I must confess, I would gratify 
my reader in any thing that is reasonable; but as | 
for these three particulars, though I am sensible 
they might tend very much to the embellishment of | 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of com- 
municating them to the public. They would indeed 
draw me out of that obscurity which I have enjoyed 
for many years, and expose me in public places to . 
several salutes and civilities, which have been always 
very disagreeable to me; fog the greatest pain I can 
suffer, is the being talked to, and being stared at. It 
is for this reason, likewise, that I keep my com- 
plexion and dress as very great secrets ; though it 
is not impossible but I may make discoveries of both 
in the progress of the work I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I 
shall in to-morrow’s paper give an account of those “| 
gentlemen who are concerned With me in this work 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid — 
and concerted (as all other matters of import 
are) in a club. However, as my frie 
gaged me to stand in the front, 
taind to correspond with me ma “die 
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to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Bri- 
tain. For I must further acquaint the reader, that 
though our club meets only on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
Gays, we have appointed a committee to sit every 
night for the inspection of all such papers as may 
contribute to the advancement of the public rene 
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Ast alii sex a 
Et plures, uno conclamant ore.—Jey. Sat. vii. 167 
Six more, at least, join their consenting voice. 


Tee first of our society isa gentleman of Wor- 
sestershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, his 
name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great-grandfa- 
ther was inventor of that famous country-dance 
which is called after him. All who know that shire 
are very well acquainted with the parts and merits 
of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very sin- 
gular in his behaviour, but his singularities proceed 
from his good sense, and are contradictions to the 
manners of the world only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy; and his being unconfined to modes 
and forms makes him but the readier and more 
capable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho-square.* It 
‘is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he 
was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful widow of 
the next county to him, Before this disappointment, 
Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had 
often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir 
George Etherege, fought a duel upon his first com- 
ing to town, and kicked bully Dawsonf in a public 
coffee-house for calling him youngster. But being 
jll-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very 
serious for a year and a-half; and though, his tem- 
per being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he 
grew careless of himself, and never’ dressed after- 
ward, He continues to wear a coat and doublet of 
the same cut that were in fashion at the time of his 
repulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us, 
has been in and out twelve times since he first wore 
it. Itis said Sir Roger grew humble in his desires 
after he had forgot his cruel beauty, insomuch that 
it is reported he has frequently offended in point of 
chastity with beggars and gipsies: but this is looked 
upon, by his friends, rather as matter of raillery 
than truth. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheer- 
» ful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good house both in 
town and country; a great lover of mankind; but 
there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he 
is rather beloyed than esteemed. 
His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, 
all the young women profess love to him, and the 
_ young men are glad of his company. When he 
comes into a house he. calls the servants by their 
names, and talks all the way up stairs to a visit. I 
must not omit, that Sir Roger is a justice of the 
quorum; that he fills the chair at a quarter-session 
with great abilities, and three months ago gained 
| universal applause, by explaining a passage in the 
 game.act, 
_ The gentleman next in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a member of 
nner Temple. a man of great probity, wit, and 


oi 


hat time the genteclest part of the town. 

fellow was a noted sharper, swaggerer, and de- 
ut town, at the time here pointed out; he was 

n in Blackfriars, and its then infamous purlicus. 
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understanding; but he has chosen his place of re- 
sidence rather to obey the direction of an old humour- 
some father, than in pursuit of his own inclina- 
tions. He was placed there to study the laws of 
the land, and is the most learned of any of the house 
in those of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus are 
much better understood by him than Littleton or 
Coke. The father sends up every post questions re- 
lating to marriage-articles, leases, and tenures in | 
the neighbourhood ; all which questions he agrees 
with an attorney to answer and take care of in the 
lump. He is studying the passions themselves when 
he should be inquiring into the debates among men 
which arise from them. He knows the argument of 
each of the orations of Demosthenes and ‘Tully, but 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No | 
one ever took him for a fool; but none, except his 
intimate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. | 
This turn makes him at once both disinterested and | 


agreeable: as few of his thoughts are drawn from 
business, they are most of them fit for conversation 
His taste for books is a little too just for the age he 
lives in; he has read all, but approves of very few. 
His familiarity with the customs, manners, actions, 
and writings of the ancients, makes him a very de- 
licate observer of what occurs to him in the present 
world. He is an excellent critic, and the time of 
the play is his hour of business; exactly at five he 
passes through New-Inn, crosses through Russell- 
court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins; 
he has his shoes rubbed and his perriwig powdered 
at the barber’s as you go intp the Rose. It is for 
the good of the audience when he is at a play, for 
the actors have an ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the city 
of London. A person of indefatigable industry, 
strong reason, and great experience. His notions 
of trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
man has usually some sly way of jesting, which 
would make no great figure were he not a rich man) 
he calls the sea the BritisheCommon. He is ac- 
quainted with commerce in all its parts, and will 
tell you that it isa stupid and barbarous way to ex- 
tend dominion by arms: for true power is to be got 
by arts and industry. He will often argue, that if 
this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation; and if another, from ano- 
ther. I have heard him prove, that diligence makes 
more lasting acquisitions than valour, and that sloth 
has ruined more nations than thesword. He abounds 
in several frugal maxims, amongst which the greatest 
favourite is, “ A penny saved is a penny got.” A 
general trader of good sense is pleasanter company 
than a general scholar; and Sir Andrew having @ 
natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his 
discourse gives the same pleasure that wit would in 
another man, He has made his fortune himself; 
and says that England may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plain methods as he himself is 
richer than other men; though at the same time 
cen say this of him, that there is not a point in the 
compass, but blows Home a ship in which he is an 
owner. t F 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain 
Sentry,* a gentleman of great courage, good under 
standing, but invincible modesty. He is one 0 
those that deserve very well, but are very awkwar 
E ee a eer A E 


s thit | 
® It has been said, that the real person alinded to under ; 
name was C. Kempenfelt, father of the Admiral Kempenfelt 
who deplorably lost his life, when the Royal Georgo 
guns sank at Spithead, Aug. 29, 1782, 
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at putting their talents within the observation of 
such as should take notice of them. He was some 
years a captain, and behaved himself witn great 
gallantry in several engagements and at several 
sieges; but having a small estate of his own, and 
being next heir to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way 
of lite in which no man can rise suitably to his 
merit, who is not something of a courtier as well as 
a soldier. I have heard him often lament, that in a 
profession where merit is placed in so conspicuous a 
view, impudence should get the better of modesty. 
When he had talked to this purpose, I never heard 
him make ‘a sour expression, but frankly confess 
that he left the world, because he was not fit for it. 
A strict honesty, and an even regular behaviour, are 
in themselves obstacles to him that must press 
through crowds, who endeavour at the same end 
with himself, the favour of a commander. He will, 
however, in his way of talk excuse generals, for not 
disposing according to men’s desert, or inquiring 
into it; for, says he, that great man who has a mind 
to help me, has as many to break through to come 
atme, as I have to come at him: therefore he will 
conclude, that the man who would make a figure, 
especially ina military way, must get over all false 
modesty, and assist his patron’against the importu- 
nity of other pretenders, by a proper assurauce in 
his own vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice 
to be backward in asserting what you ought to ex- 
pect, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking 
when it is your duty. With this candour does the 
gentleman speak of himself and others. The same 
frankness runs through all his conversation, The 
„military part of his life has furnished him with 
many adyentures, in the relation of which he is very 
agreeable to the company; for he is never over- 
bearing, though accustomed to command men in the 
utmost degree below him; nor ever too obsequious, 
from ahabit of obeying men highly above hin, 
But that our society may not appear a set of hu- 
mourists, unacquainted with the gallantries and 
pledsures of the age, we have amongst us the gallant 
Will Honeycomb,* a gentleman who, according to 
his years, should be in the decline of his life, but 
having been very careful of ‘his person, and always 
had a very casy fortune, time has made but very 
little impression, cither by wrinkles on his forehead, 
or traces on his brain. His person is well turned, 
and of a good height. He is very ready at that 
sort of discourse with which men usually entertain 
women. He has all his life dressed very well, and 
remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He 
knows the history of every mode, and can inform 
you from which of the French king’s wenches our 
wives and daughters had this manner of curling their 
hair, that way of placing their hoods—whese trailty 
was covered by such a sort of petticoat, and whose 
vanity to shew her foot made that part of the dress 
so short in such a year. In a word, all his conver 
sation and knowledge has been in the female world 
As other men of his age will take notice to you what 
such a minister said upon such an occasion, he will 
tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth danced at 
court, such a woman was then smitten—another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park. 
In all these: important relations, he has ever about 
the same time received a kind glance, or a blow of 
a fan from some celebrated beauty, mother of the 


© It has been snid that a Colonel Cleland was supposed to 
have been the real person aliuded to under this character, 
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ment for a whole night, sothat I fell insensibly iuto 


present Lord Such a-one. If you speak of a young 
commoner that said a livery thing in the house, he 
starts up, ‘ He has good blood in his veins, Tom 
Mirable begot him; the rogue cheated me in that 
affair; thet young fellow’s mother used me more like 
a dog than any woman I ever made advances to.” 
This way of talking of his very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a more sedate turn; and 
I find there is not one of the company, but myself, 
who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as of 
that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, where 
yomen are not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom 
I am next to speak of, as one of our compariy ; for 
he visits us but seldom; but when he does, it adds 
to every man else a new enjoyment of nimself. He 
is a clergyman, a very philosophic man, of general 
learning, great sanctity of life, and the most exact 
good breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a 
very weak constitution, and consequently, cannot 
accept of such cares and business as prefermeits in 
his function would oblige him to; he is therefore 
among divines what a chamber-counsellor is among 
lawyers. The probity of his mind, and the integrity 
of his life, create him followers, as being eloquent or 
loud advances others. He+selľdom introduces the 
subject he speaks upon; but we are so far gone in 
years, that he observes, when he is among us, au 
earnestness to have him fall on some divine topic. 
which he always treats with much authority, as one 
who has no interest in this world, as one who is 
hastening to the object of all his wishes, and con- 
ceives hope from his decays and infirmities. These 
are ny ordinary companions.—h. 
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Et quo quisque fere studio devinctus adhæret, 
Aut quibus in rebus multum sumus ante morati, 
Atque in qua ratioue fuit contenta magis mens, 
In somnis cadem plerumque videmur obire. 
Lrcr. 1. iv. 959. 


What studies please, what most delight, 
And fill men’s thoughts, they dream them o'er at night. 
CREECH 


Ix one of my rambles, or rather speculations, 1 
looked into the great hal!, where the bank is kept, 
and was not a little pleased to see the directors, se- 
cretarics, and clerks, with all the other members cf 
that wealthy corporation, ranged in their several 
stations, according to the parts they act in that 
just and regular economy. ‘This revived in my me- 
mory the many discourses which I had both read and 
heard concerning the decay of public credit, with 
the methods of restoring it, and which, in my opi- 
nion, have always been defective, because they have 
always been maile with an eye to separate interests 
and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ- 


a kind of methodical dream, which disposed all my 
contemplations into a vision, or allegory, or what 
else the reader shall please to call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where L 
had been the morning before; but to my surprise, 
instead of the company that I left there, I saw to- | 
wards the upper end of the hall a beautiful virgin, 
seated on a throne of gold. Her name (as they tole - 
me) was Public Credit. The walls, instead of being: 
adorned with pictures and maps, were h 
many acts of parliament written in g’ldev 
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At the upper end of the hall was the magna charta, 

S with the act of uniformity on the right hand, and 

the act of toleration on the left. At the lower end 

of the hall was the act of settlement, which was 

placed full in the eye of the virgin that sat upon the 

throne. Both the sides of the hall were covered 

with such acts of parliament as had beer made for 

| the establishment of public funds. The lady seemed 

to set an unspeakable value upon these several pieces 

of furniture, insomuch that she often refreshed her 

eye with them, and often smiled with a secret plea- 

sure, as she looked upon them; but, at the same 

time, shewed a very particular uneasiness, if she 

saw any thing approaching that might hurt them. 

She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all her 

behaviour; and whether it was from the delicacy of 

her constitution, or that she was troubled with va- 

pours, as I was afterward told by one who I found 

| was none of her well-wishers, she changed colour, 

and startled at every thing she heard. She was 

i Ukewase (as I afterward found) a greater valetudi- 

| narian than any I had ever met with even in her 

| own sex, and subject to such momentary consump- 

tions, that, in the twinkling of an eye, she should 

fall away from the most florid complexion, and most 

healthful state of body, and wither into a skeleton. 

| Her recoveries were often as sudden as her decays, 

| tmsomuch that she would revive in a moment out of 

la wasting distemper, into a habit of the highest 
[health and vigour. 

I had very soon an opportunity of observing these 
quick turns and changes in her constitution. ‘here 
sat at her feet a couple of secretaries, who received 

every hour letters from all parts of the world, which 


| the one or the other of them was perpetually reading 
to her; and according to the news she heard, to 
which she was exceedingly attentive, she changed 
colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or 


sickness. 
Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 
of money, which were piled upon one another so 
[high that they touched the ceiling. ‘The floor, on 
her right hand and on her left, was covered with 
vast sums òf gold, that rose up in pyramids on either 
side ofher. But this I did not so much wonder at, 
when I heard, upon inquiry, that she had the same 
‘ virtue in her touch which the poets tell us a Lydian 
king was formerly possessed of: and that she could 
convert whatever she pleased intothat precious metal. 
After a little dizziness, and coniused hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with in a dream, 
f methought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, 
; and there entered half a dozen of the most hideous 
Hi phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a dream) 
before that time. They came in two by two, though 
matched in the most dissociaoie manner, and mingled 
together in a kind of dance. It would be too tedious 
to describe their habits and persons, for which rea- 
son I shall only inform iny reader, that the first 
couple were Tyranny and Anarchy, the second were 
Bigotry and Atheism, the third the Genius of a com- 
monwealth, a young man of about twenty-two years 
| of age,* whuse name I could not learn. He had a 
| sword in his right hand, which in the dance ne often 
brandished at the act of settlement; and a citizen, 
who stood by me, whispered in my ear, that he saw 
a sponge in his left hand. ‘The dance of so many 
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earth in the Rehearsal, that danced together for no 
other end but to eclipse one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the lady on the throne would have 
been almost frightened to distraction, had she seen 
but any one of these spectres; what then must have 
been her condition when she saw them all in a body? 
She fainted and died away at the sight. 

Et neque jam color est misto candore rubori: 


Nec vigor, et vires, et que modo visa placebant, 
Nec corpus remanet—— Ovip Mrr. iii, 491. 


Her spirits faint, 
Her blcoming cheeks assume a pallid tein, 
And scarce her form remains. 


There was a great change in the hill of money: 
bags, and the heaps of money, the former shrinking 
and falling into so many empty bags, that I now 
found not above a tenth part of them had been filled 
with money, 

The rest that took up the same space, and made 
the same figure, as the bags that were really filled 
with money, had been blown up with air, and called 
into my memory the bags full of wind which Homer 
tells us his hero received as a present from Adolus. 
The great heaps of gold on either side the throne now 
appeared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles of 
notched sticks, bound up together in bundles, like 
Bath fagots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation 
that had been made before me, the whole scene va- 
nished, In the room of the frightful spectres, there 
now entered a second dance of apparitions very 
agreeably matched together, and made up of very 
amiable phantoms. ‘The first pair was Liberty, with 
Monarchy at her right hand. The second was Mo- 
deration leading in Religion ; and the third a person 
whom I had never seen,* with the Genius of Great 
Britain. At the first entrance the lady revived, the 
bags swelled to their former bulk, the pile of fagots 
and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of gui- 
neas: and for my own part, [ was so transported 
with joy that I awaked, though I must confess I woul 
fain have fallen asleep again to have closed my vi- 
sion, if I could have done it.—C. 


No. 4.] MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1710-11. 
Egregii mortalem altique silentii ? 

Hox. 2 Sat. vi. 5R: 
One of uncommon silence and reserve. 


An author, when he first appears in the world, is- 
very apt to believe it has nothing to think of but his 
performances. With a good share of this vanity in 
my heart, I made it my business these three days 
to listen after my own fame; and as I have some- 
times met with circumstances which did not dis- 
please me, I have been encountered by others which 
gave me much mortification. It is incredible to 
think how empty I have in this time observed some 
part of the species to be, what mere blanks they are 
.when they first come abroad in the morning, how 
utterly they are at a stand until they are set a-going 
by some paragraph ina newspapor, ` 

Such persons are very acceptable to a young ail- 
thor, for they desire no more in any thing but to be 
new, to be agreeable. IfI found consolation among 
such, I was as much disquieted by the incapacity of 


jarring natures put me in mind of the sun, moon, and | others. These are mortals who have a certain cu- 
; F 


riosity without power of reflection, and perused my 
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sure in inquiries that so nearly | I have indulged my silence to such au extravagance 


there is so little plea 
roncern ourselves (it being the worst way in the 
world to fame, to be too anxious about it) that upon 
the whole I resolved for the future to go on in my 
ordinary way; and without too much fear or hope 
about the business of reputation, to be very careful 
of the design of my actions, but very negligent of 
the consequences of them. 

It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act by 
any other rule, than the care of satisfying our own 
minds in what we do. One would think a silent 
man, who concerned himself with no one breathing, 
should be very little liable to misrepresentations ; 
and yet I remember I was once taken up for a Je- 
suit, for no other reason but my profound taciturnity. 
It is from this misfortune, that, to be out of harm’s 
way, I have ever since affected crowds. He who 
comes into assemblies only to gratify his curiosity, 
end not to make a figure, enjoys the pleasures of 
retirement in a more exquisite degree than he pos- 
sibly could in his closet: the lover, the ambitious, 
and the miser, are followed thither by a worse crowd 
than any they can withdraw from. ‘To be exempt 
irom the passions with which others are tormented, 
is the only pleasing solitude. I can very justly say 
with the sage, “Iam never less alex» than when 
ulone.” 

As I am insignificant to the company in public 
places, and as it is visible I do not come thither as 
most do, to show myself, I gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to make an appearance, and have often 
as kad looks from well-aressed gentlemen and la- 
dics, asa poet would bestow upon one of his au- 
dienee. There are .so many gratifications attend 
this public sort of obscurity, that some little dis- 
tastes I daily receive have lost their anguish; and I 
did, the other day, without the least displeasure, 
overhear one say of me, “that strange fellow;” and 
another answer, “I have known the fellow’s face 
these twelve years, and so must you; but I believe 
you are the first ever asked who he was.” There 
are, I must confess, many to whom my person is as 
well known as that of their nearest relations, who 
give themselves no farther trouble about calling me 
hy my name or quality, but speak of me very cur- 
rently by the appellation of Mr. What-d’ye-call-him. 

Yo make up for these trivial disadvantages, I have 
the highest satisfaction of beholding all nature with 
an unprejudiced eye; and having nothing to do with 
men’s passions or interests, I can, with the greater 
icity, consider their talents, manners, failings, 
merits. 

It is remarkable, that those who want any one 
sense, possess the others with greater force and vi- 
vacity. Thus my want of, or rather resignation of 
speech, gives me the advantages ofa dumb man. I 
have, methinks, a more than ordinary penetration in 
secing; and flatter myself that I have looked into 
the highest and lowest of mankind, and made shrewd 
guesses, without being admitted to their conversa- 
tion, at the inmost thoughts and reflections of all 
whom I behold. It is from hence that good or ill 
fortune has no manner of force towards affecting my 
judgment. I see men flourishing in courts, and lan- 
guishing in jails, without being prejudiced, from 
their circumstances, to their favour or disadvantage; 
but from their inward manner of bearing their con- 
ition, often pity the prosperous, and admire the 
unhappy. È 

Those who converse with the dumb, know from 
the turn of their eyes, and the changes of their coun- 
tenance, their sentiments of the objects before them, 
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that the few who are intimate with me answer my 
smiles with concurrent sentences, and argue to the 
very point I shaked my head at, without my speak- 
ing. Will Honeycomb was very entertaining the 
other night at a play, to a gentleman who sat on his 
right hand, while I was at bis left. The gentleman 
believed Will was talking to himself, when upon my. 
looking with great approbation ata young thing ina 
box betoreus, he said, “ I am quite of another opinion. 
She has, I will allow, avery pleasing aspect, but, me- 
thinks, that simplicity in her countenance is rather 
childish thaninnocent.” When I observedhera second 
time, he said, “ I grant her dress is very becoming, 
but perhaps the merit of that choice is owing to her 
mother; for though,” continued he,” “I allow a 
beauty to be as much to be commended for the ele- 
gance of her dress, as a wit for that of his language, 
yet if she has stolen the colour of her ribands from 
another, or had advice about her trimmings, I shall 
not allow her the praise of dress, any more than I 
would call a plagiary an author.” When I threw 
my eye towards the next woman to her, Will spoke- 
what I looked, according to his romantic imagina- 
tion, in the following manner: 

“Behold, you who dare, that charming virgin; 
behold the beauty of her person chastised by the in- 
nocence of her thoughts. Chastity, good-nature, and 
affability, are the graces that play in her counte- 
nance; she knows she is handsome, but she knows- 
she is good. Conscious beauty adorned with con- 
scious virtue! What a spirit is there in those eyes! 
What a bloom in that person! How is the whole 
woman expressed in her appearance! Her air has 
the beauty of motion, and her look the force of 
language.” 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes from this 
object, and therefore I turned them to the thought- 
less creatures who make up the lump of that sex, and 
move a knowing eye no more than the portraiture 
of insignificant people by ordinary painters, which 
are but pictures of pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the general 
entertainment of mylife: I never enterinto the com- 
merce of discourse with any but my particular friends, 
and not in public even with them. Such a habit has 
perhaps raised in me uncommon reflections ; but this 
effect I cannot communicate but by my writings. 
As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to those 
of the sight,I take it for a peculiar happiness that F 
have always had an easy and familiar admittance to- 
the fuir sex. If I never praised or flattered, I never 
belied or contradicted them. As these compose half ` 
the world, and are, by the just complaisance and 
gallantry of our nation, the more powerful part of ~ 
our people, I shall dedicate a considerable share of ` 
these my speculations to their service, and shall lead 
the young through all the becoming duties of vir- 
ginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is a 
womian’s day, in my works, I shall endeavour ata 
style and air suitable to their understanding. When 
I say this, I must be understvod to mean, that I shali 
not lower but exalt the subjects I treat upon. Dis- 
course for their entertainment is not to be debased, 
but refined. A man may appear learned without - 
talking sentences, as in his ordinary gesture he dis. 
covers he can dance, though he does not cut capers. 
In a word, I-shall take it for the greatest glory of my 
work, if among reasonable women this paper may 
furnish tea-table talk. In order to it, I shall treas 
on matters which relate to females, as they a 
cerned to approach or fly from the other sex 
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they are tied to them by blood, interest, or affection. | a nearer inquiry I found the sparrows put the same 
Upon this occasion I think it but reasonable to de- | trick upon the audience that Sir Martin Mar-all* a] 
clare, that whatever skill Imay have in speculation, | practised upon his mistress; for though they flew in 
I shall never betray what the eyes of lovers say to | sight, the music proceeded from a concert of flageo- 
each other in my presence. At the same time I shall | lets and bird-calls, which were planted behind the 
not think myself obliged by this promise to conceal| scenes. At the same time I made this discovery, I 
any false protestations which I observe made by | found by the discourse of the actors, that there were 
glances in public assemblies - but endeavour to make | great designs on foot for the improvement of the 
both sexes appear in their conduct what they are in| opera ; that it had been proposed to break down a 
their hearts. By this means, love, during the time | part of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a 
of my speculations, shall be carried on with the| party ofa hundred horse, and that there was actually 
same sincerity as any other affair of less conzidera-| a project of bringing the New-river into the house, 
tion. As this is the greatest concern, men shall be | to be employed in jets-d’cau and water-works. This 
from uenceforth liable to the greatest reproach for] project, as I have since heard, is postponed tül the 
misbehaviour in it. Falsehood in love shall here-| summer season, when it is thought the coolness that 
after beara blacker aspect than infidelity in friend- | proceeds frora fountains and cascades will be more 
ship, or villainy in business. For this great and | acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. In 
gcod end, all breaches against that noble passion, the mean time, to find out a more agreeable enter- 
the cement of society, shall be severely examined. | tainment for the winter season, the opera of Rinaldo 
But this, and all other matters loosely hinted at now, | is filled with thunder and lightning, illuminations 
and in my former papers, shall have their proper | and fire-works, which the audience may look upon 
place in my following discourses. The present writing | without catching cold, and indeed without much 
1s only to admonish the world, that they shall not | danger of being burnt; for there are several engines 
find me an idle but a busy Spectator.—R. filled with water, and ready to play at a minute’s 
warning, in case any such accident should happen. 
" However, as I have a very great friendship for the 
No. 5.) TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1710-11. | owner of this theatre, I hope that he has been wise 
enough to insure his house before he would let this 
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Spectatum admissi risum teneatis?—Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 5. 


Admitted to the sight, would you not laugh? opera be acted in it. 
An opera may be allowed to be extravagantly la-| It is no wonder that those scenes should be very 
vish in its decorations, as its only design is to gratify | surprising, which were contrived by two pocts of 


the senses, and keep up an indolent attention in the | different nations, and raised by two magicians of dif- 
audience. Common sense however requires, that | ferent sexes. Armida (as we are told in the argu- 
there should be nothing in the scenes and machines} ment) was an Amazonian enchantress, and poor 
which may appear childish and absurd. How | Signior Cassani (as we léarn from the persons re- 
would the wits of King Charles’s time have laughed | presented) a Christian conjuror (Mago Christiano). 
tohave scen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes | E must contess I am very much puzzled to find how" 
of ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea| an Amazon snould be versed in the black art, or how 
uf pasteboard? What a ficld of raillery would | a geod Christian, for such is the part of the magician, 
they haye been led into, had they been entertained | should deal with the devil. 
with painted dragons spitting wildfire, enchanted! To consider the poct after the conjurers, I shall 
chariots drawn by Flanders’ mares, and real cas-| give you a taste of the Italian from the first lines of 
cades in artificial landscapes? A little skill in cri- | his preface: “Eccoti, benigno lettore, un parto dı | 
ticism would inform us, that shadows and realities | poche sere, che se ben nato di nollte, non è però aborto l 
ought not to be mixed together in the same piece ; | di tenebre, md si fard conoscere figlio d Apollo con 
and that the scenes which are designed as the repre- | qualche raygio di Parnasse:”” “Behold, gentle reader, i 
sentations of nature should be filled with resemblances, | the birth of a few evenings, which, though it be the H 
and not with the things themselves. If one would | offspring of the.night, is not the abortive of dark- 
represent a wide champaign country filled with herds | ness, but will make itself known to be the son of | 
and flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the country | Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnassus” He after- Ì 
only upon the scenes, and to crowd several parts of | wards proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus 
the stage with sheep and oxen. ‘This is joining ts-| of our age, and to acquaint us, in the same sublimity F 
gether inconsistencies, and making the decoration | of style, that he composed this opera in a fortnight. 
partly real, and partly imaginary. I would recom- | Such are the wits to whose tastes we so ambitiously 
mend what I have here said to the directors, as well | conform ourselves. ‘The truth of it is, the finest 
as to the admirers, of our modern opera. writers among the modern Italians express them- 
As I was walking in the strects about a fortnight | selves in such a florid form of words, and such, te- 
ago, I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage fuli of | dious circumlocutions, as are used by none “but 
little birds upon his shoulder; and, as I was won-| pedants in our own country; and at the same time 
| dering with myself what use he would put them to, | fill their writings with such poor imaginations an 
= | he was met very luckily by an acquaintance, who | conceits, as our youths are ashamed of before they 
| had the same curiosity, Upon his asking what he | have been two years at the university. Some may 
had upon his shoulder, he told him that he had been | be apt to think that it is the difference of genius 
‘buying sparrows for ihe opera. ‘ Sparrows for the| which produces this difference in the works of the 
opera,” says his friend, licking his lips; ‘‘what!|two uations; but to show that there is nothing 1 
are they to be roasted?”—* No, no,” says the other, | this, if we look into the writings of the old Italians, 
| they are to enter towards the end of the first act, | suchas Cicero and Virgil, we shall find that the Eng- 
and to fly about the stage.” lish writers, in their way of thinking and expressing, 
This strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so | themselves, resemble those authors much more than 
it I immediately bought the opera, by which | 
perceived the sparrows were to act the part | 
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the modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
poet himself, from whom the dreams of this opera* 
are taken, I must entirely agree with Monsieur Boi- 
leau, that one verse in Virgil is worth all the clin- 
quant or tinsel of Tasso. 

But to return to the sparrows: there have been 
so many flights of them ict loose in this opera, that 
itis feared the house wil! never get rid of them; and 
that in other plays they may make their entrance in 
very wrong and improper scenes, so as to be seen 
flying in a lady’s bed-chamber, or perching upon a 
king’s throne—besides the inconveniences which the 
heads of the audience may sometimes suffer from 
zhem. I am credibly informed, that there was once 
a ‘design of casting into an opera the story of Whit- 
tinyton and his Cat, and that, in order to it there 
had been got together a great quantity of mice; but 
Mr. Rich, the proprictor of the playhouse very pru- 
dently considered that it would be impossiple for the 
cat to kill themall, and that consequent!y the princes 
of the stage might be as much infested with mice, as 
the prince of the island was before the cat’s arrival 
upon it; for which reason he would not permit it to 
be acted in his house. And indeed I cannot blame 
him; for, as he said very well upon that occasion, I 
do not hear that any of the performers in our opera 
pretend to egual the famous pied piper,f who made 
all the mice of a great town in Germany follow his 
music, and by that means cleared the place of those 
little noxious animals. 

Before I dismiss this paper, I must inform my 
reader, that I hear there is a treaty on foot between 
London and Wiset (who will be appointed garden- 
«rs of the playhouse) to furnish the opera of Rinaldo 
and Armida with an orange-grove: aud that the next 
time it is acted, the singing-birds will be personated 
by tom-tits, the undertakers being resolved to spare 
neither pains nor money for the gratification of the 
audience.—C, 


No. 6.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1710-11. 
Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 

Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat Juv. Sat. xiii. 54. 

“Twas impious then (so much was age rever'd) 

For youth to keep their seats when an old man appear’d. 

I know no evil under the sun so great as the abuse 
of the understanding, and yet there is no ore vice 
more common. It has diffused itself through both 
sexes, and all qualities of mankind, and there is 
hardly that person to be found, who is not more con- 
cerned for the repuiation of wit and sense, than of 
honesty and virtue, But this unhappy affectation of 
being wise rather than honest, witty than good-na- 
tured, is the source of most of the ill habits of lite. 
Such false impressions are owing to the abandoned 
writings of men of wit, and the awkward imitation 
of the rest of mankind. 

_ For this reason Sir Roger was saying last night, 
that he was of opinion none but men of fine parts 
deserved to be hanged. ‘The reflections of such men 
are so delicate upon all occurrences which they are 
concerned in, that they should be exposed to more 


~, than ordinary infamy and punishment, for offending 


against such quick admonitions as their own souls 
give them, and blunting the fine edge of their minds 
in such a manner, that they are no more shocked at 


® Rinaldo, an opera, Svo. 1711. ‘The plan by Aaron Hill; 
Me Italian words by Sig. G. Rossi; and the music hy Handel. 

t June 26, 1284, the rats and mice by which Hamelen was 
infested, were allured, it is said, by a piper, to a contiguous 
"ver, in which they were all drowned. {as 

1 London and Wiss were the Queen’s gardeners at this time. 
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ice and folly than men of slower capacities. There 
is no greater monster in being, than a very ill man 
of great parts. He lives like a man in a palsy, with 
one side of him dead. While perhaps he enjoys the 
satisfaction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he has 
lost the taste of good-will, of friendship, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in Lincoln’s-inn-ticlds, whe 
disabled himself in his right leg, and asks alms all 
day to get himself a warm supper and a trull at night, 
is not half so despicable a wretch as such a man of 
sense. The beggar has no relish above sensations ; 
he finds rest more agreeable than motion ; and while 
he has a warm fire and his doxy, never reflects that 
he deserves to be whipped. Every man who*termi- 
nates his satisfactions and enjoyments within the 
supply of his own necessities and passions is, says 
Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as Scarecrow. 
* But,” continued he, ‘ for the loss of public and 
private virtue, we are beholden to your men of fine 
parts forsooth; it is with them no matter what is 
done, so it be done with an air. Butto me, who am 
so whimsical in a corrupt age as to act according to 
nature and reason, a sellish man, in the most shining 
circumstance and equipage, appears in the same con- 
dition with the fellow above-mentioned, but more 
contemptible in proportion to what more he robs the 
public of, and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a rule, that the whole man is to move 
together; that every action of any importance is to 
have a prospect of public good: and that the gene- 
ral tendency of our indifferent actions ought to be 
agreeable to the dictates of reason, of religion, of 
good-breeding ; without this, a man, as I have before 
hinted, is hopping instead of walking, he is not in 
his entire and proper motion.” 

While the honest knight was thus bewildering him- 
self in good starts, I looked attentively upon him, 
which made him, I thought, collect his mind a little. 
“ What I aim at,” says he, “is to represent, that I 
am of opinion, to polish our understandings, and ne- 
glect our manners, is of all things the most inex- 
cusable. Reason should govern passion, but instead 
of that, you see, it is often subservient to it; and as 
unaccountable as one would think it, a wise man is 
not always a good man.” ‘This degeneracy is not 
only the guilt of particular persons, but also at some 
times of a whole people; and perhaps it may appear 
upon examination, that the most polite ages are the 
least virtuous. This may be attributed to the folly 
of admitting wit and learning as merit in themselves, 
without considering the application of them. By 
this means it becomes a rule, nct so much to regard 
what we do, as how we doit. But this false beauty 
Will nec pass upon men of honest minds, and true 
taste. Sir Richard Blackmore says, with as much 
good sense as virtue, “ It is a mighty shame and dis- 
honour to employ excellent faculties and abundance 
of wit, to humour and please men in their vices aud 
follies. The great enemy of mankind, notwithstand- 
ing his wit and angelic faculties, is the most odious 
being in the whole creation.” He goes on soon 
after to say, very generously, that he undertook the 
writing of his poem “ to rescue the Muses out of the 
hands of ravishers, to restore ihem to their sweet 
and chaste mansions, and to engage them in an em- 
ployment suitable to their dignity.” This certainly 
ought to be the purpose of every man who appears 
in public, and whoever does not proceed upon that 
foundation, injures his country as far as he succeeds 
in his studies. When modesty ceases to be the chief | 
ornament of one sex, and integrity of the othon A 
society is upon a wrong basis, and we shall be ever 4 


12 


after without rules to guide our judgment in what is | 
really becoming and ornamental. Nature and rea- 
son Tet one thing, passion and humour another. 
To follow the dictates of these two latter, is going 
into a road that is both endless and intricate; when 
we pursue the other, our passage is delightful, and 
| what we aim at easily attainable. 
I do not doubt but England is at present as polite 
ʻa nation as any in the world; but any man who 
, thinks, can easily see, that the affectation of being 
| gay and in fashion, has very near eaten up our good 
| sense, and our religion. Is there any thing so just 
| as that mode and gallantry should be built upon ex- 
 erting‘ourselves in what is proper and agreeable to 
| the institutions of justice and piety among us? And 
: yet is there any thing more common, than that we 
‘run in perfect contradiction to them? All which is 
supported by no other pretension, than that it is 
‘done with what we call a good grace. 
Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, 


but what nature itself should prompt us to think so. 
Respect to all kind of superiors is founded, I think, 
upon instinct; and yet what is so ridiculous as age ? 

| I make this abrupt transition to the mention of this 
vice more than any other, in order to introduce a 
little story, which I think a pretty instance, that the 
most polite age is in danger of being the most vicious. 
“Tthappened at Athens, during a public repre- 
sentation of some play exhibited in honour of the 

_ commonwealth, that an old gentleman came too late 
i for a place suitable to his age and quality. Many 
| of the young gentlemen, who observed the difficulty 
, and confusion he was in, made signsto him that they 
| would accommodate him if he came where they sat. 
The good man bustled through the crowd accord- 

| ingly; but when he came to the seats to which he 
| Was invited, the jest was to sit close and expose 
| him, as he stood, out of countenance, to the whole 
audience. The frolic went round the Athenian 
‘benches. But on those occasions there were also 
| particular places assigned for foreigners. When the 
| good man skulked towards the boxes appointed for 
| the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous 
' than polite, rose up allto a man, and with the great- 
| est respect received him among them. ‘ihe Athe- 
l nians being suddenly touched with a sense of the 
! Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a 
| thunder of applause; and the old man cried out, 
| £ The Athenians understand what is good. but the 
» Lacedemonians practise it.’ ”—R. 5 


i No. 7.] THURSDAY, MARCHS, 1710-11. 


ë Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 

Roi Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides ? 

+ ʻi Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 208. 
he) Vy Visions and magic spells can you despise, 


Anwil laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ? 


Gornc yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 

| I had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of 
| it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a strange 
dream the night before, which they were afraid por- 
tended some misfortune to themselyes or to their 
ı children. At her coming into the room, I observed 

| a settled melancholy in her countenance, which I 

_ | should have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
: whence it proceeded. We were no sooner sat down, 
| but after having looked upon me a littlp while, “ My 
_ dear.” says she, turning to her husband, “ you may 
: now see the stranger that was in the candle last 
night’ Soon after this, as they began to talk of 
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family affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the 
table told her, that he was to go into join-hand on 
Thursday. “ Thursday!” says she, “ No, child, if 
it please God, you shall not begin upon Childermas- 
day; tell your writing-master that Friday will be 
svon enough.” I was reflecting with myself on the 
oddness of her fancy, and wondering that any body 
would establish it asa rule, to lose a day in every 
week. In the midst of these my musings, she de- 
sired me to reach her a little salt upon the point of 
my knife, which I did in such a trepidation and hurry 
of obedience, that I let it drop by the way ; at which} 
she immediately startled, and said it fell towards her.. | 
Upon this I looked very blank; and observing the | 
concern of the whole table, began to consider my- 
self, with some confusion, as a person that had | 
brought a disaster upon the family. The lady, how--! 
ever, recovering herself after a little space, said to» 


Q 
her husband with a sigh, “ My dear, misfortunes 


never come single.” My friend, I found, acted but ; 
an under part at his table, and being a man of more“ | 
good-nature than understanding, thinks himself 
obliged to fall in with all the passions and humours 
of his yoke-fellow. “ Do not you remember, child,” 
says she, “that the pigeon-house fell the very after- 
noon that our careless wench spilt the salt upon the 
table?” ‘ Yes,” says he, “ my dear, ard the next 
post broughtus an account of the battle of Almanza.” 
The reader may guess at the figure I made, after-} 
having done all this mischief. I «dispatched my din- | 
ner as soon as I could, with my usual taciturnity: 
when, to my utter confusion, the lady seeing me- 
quitting my knife and fork, and leying them across 
one another on my plate, desired me that I would’ 
humour her so faras to take them out of that figure, 
and place them side by side. What the absurdity 
vas which I had committed I did not know, but I 
suppose there was some traditionary superstition ir 
it; and therefore, in obedience to the lady of the 
house, I disposed of my knife and fork in two pa- 
rallel lines, which is the figure I shall always lay 
them in for the future, though I do not know any 
reason for it. | 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person 
has conceived an aversion to him. Tor my own 
part, I quickly found, by the lady’s looks, that she 
regarded me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an 
unfortunate aspect. For which reason I took my 
leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the evils that attend these 
superstitious follies of mankind; how they subject 
us to imaginary afflictions, and additional sorrows, 
that G3 not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life were not sufficient for It, 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into mis- 
fortunes, and suffer as much from trifling accidents: 
as from real eyiJs. I have known the shooting of i 
star spoil a night’s rest; and have seen a man M 
love grow pale, and lose his appetite, upon the pluck- 
ing of a merry-thought. A screech-owl at midnight 
has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; 
nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck more terror 
than the roaring of a lion. ‘Vhere is nothing so m- 
considerable, which may not appear dreadful to än 
imagination that is filled with omens and Prog A 
tics. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up m 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assembly, 
was fuil of noise and mirth, when on a sudden 
old woman unluckily observed, there were thirie 

: SENG yuck a pavic) t 
of usin company. ‘This remark struck a p 


that 
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eeveral who were present, insomuch that one or two 
of the ladies were going to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 
companions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, instead of portending 
one of the company should die, it plainly foretald 
one of them should be born. Had not my friend 
found this expedient to break the omen, I question 
not but half the women in the company wouid have 
fallen sick that very night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapours pro- 
duces infinite disturbances of this kind among her 
friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a 
great family, who is one of these antiquated sybils, 
that forebodes and prophesies from one end of the 
year tothe other. She is always secing apparitions, 
and hearing death-watches; and was the other day 


dog that howled in the stable, at a time when she lay 
ill with the tooth-ache. Such an extravagant cast 
of mind engages multitudes of people, not only in 
impertinent terrors, but in supernumerary duties of 
life ; and arises from that fear and ignorance which 
are natural to the soul of man. ‘The horror with 
| which we entertain the thoughts of death (or indeed 
of any future evil,) and the uncertainty of its ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable ap- 
prehensions and suspicions, and consequently dis- 
pose it to the observation of such groundless prodi- 
gies and predictions. Tor as it is the chief concern 
| of wise men to retrench the evils of life by the rea- 
sonings ot philosophy ; it is the employment of fools 
to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part. I should be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
should inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the relish of any hap- 
piness, nor feel the weight any misery, before it 
actually arrives. 

I know but one wc? fertifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that 
is, by securing to myself the friendship and protec- 
ition of that Being, who disposes of events, and go- 
verns futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole 
thread of my existence, not only that part of it 
which I have already passed through, but that which 
runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to his 
care ; when I awake, I give myself up to his direc- 
ition. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will 
look up to him for help, and question not but he 
will eitheravert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor (he manner of 
the death I am to die, I am not at all selicitous about 
it; because I am sure that he knows them both, and 


that he will not fail to comfort and support me under 
them. 


No. 8.] FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1710-11. 
At Venus obscuro gradientes aere sepsit, 


Et multo nebule circum Dea fudit amictu, 
Cernere ne quis cos Vine, Æn. i. 415. 


They march obscure, for Venus kindly shrouds 

With mists their persons, and involves in clouds.—Drypxy. 

I suat, here communicate to the world a couple 
of letters, which I believe will give the reader as 
good an entertainment as any that I am able to fer. 
mish him with, and therefore shall make no apology 
tor them :— 


“To THE SPECTATOR, &c. 


SS E a H M n l 
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7 Sa ee eee 
for the reformation of manners, and therefore think 
myself a proper person for your correspondence. I 
have thoroughly examined the present state of reli- 

ion in Great Britain, and am able to acquaint you 
with the predominant vice of every market-town in 
the whole island. J can tell you the progress that | 
virtue has made in all our cities, boroughs, and cor- | 
porations; and know as well the evil practices that 
are committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what isdone | 
in my own family. Ina word, Sir, I have my cor- | 
respondents in the remotest parts of the nation, who 
send me up punctual accounts from time to time of | 
all the little irregularities that fall under thcir no- 
tice in their several districts and divisions. 

“ I am no less acquainted with the particular quar- 
ters and regions of this great town, than with the 
different parts and distributions of the whole nation. 
I can describe every parish by its impieties, and can 
tell you in which of our streets lewdness prevails ; 
which gaming has taken the possession of; and where 
drunkenness has got the better of them both. When : 
I am disposed to raise a fine for the poor, I know the 
lanes and alisys ‘that are inhabited by common swear- 
ers. When I would encourage the hospital of Bride- } 
well, and improve the hempen manufacture, I am ! 
very well acquaiuted with all the haunts and resorts i 
of female night-walkers. | 

“ After this short account of myself, I must let 
you know, that the design of this paper is to give you 
information of a certain irregular assembly, which | 
I think falls very properly under your observation, | 
especially since the persons it is composed of are 
criminals too considerable for the animadversions of 
our society. I mean, Sir, the Midnight Mask, which’ 
has of late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the town, and which I hear will 
be continued with additions and improvements: as 
all the persons who compose this lawless assembly 
are masked, we dare not attack any of them in our 
way, lest we should send a woman of quality to Bride- 
well, or a peer of Great Britain to the Compter : be- 
sides, their numbers are so very great, that [am 
afraid they would be able to rout our whole frater- 
nity, though we were accompanied with our guard 
of constables. Both these reasons, which secure 
them from our authority, make them obnoxious to | 
yours; as both their disguise and their numbers will 
give no particular person reason to think himself | 
affronted by you. 

“Tf we are rightly informed, the rules that are 
observed by this new society are wonderfully con- 
trived for the advancement of cuckoldom. The 
women cither come by themselves, or are introduced 
by friends who are obliged to quit them, upon their 
first entrance, to the conversation of any body that 
addresses himself to them. There are several rooms 
where the parties may retire, and, if they please, 
show their faces by consent. Whispers, squeezes, 
nods, and embraces, are the innocent freedoms of 
the place. In short, the whole design of this libi- 
dinous assembly seems to terminate in assignations 
and intrigues; and I hope you will take effectual 
methods, by your public advice and admonitions, to 
prevent such a promiscuous multitude of both sexes 
trom meeting together in so clandestine a manner. 

“I am your humble servant, and fellow labourer, 

SSE 


Not long after the perusal of this letter, I received 
another upon the same subject; which, by the date 


: - and style of it, I take to be written by some young f 
“ Sin,—J am one of the directors of the society | 'T nuplar : s 
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tr! «Sir, Middle Temple, 1710-11. | well suppose) to entertain one another with spright 

“When a man has been guilty of any vice or liness and wit, but to keep one another in oe 

i fully, I think the best atonement he can make for it, | Nance. The room where the club met w as somet ung 
d is to warn others not to fall into the like. In order | of the largest, and had two entrances, the one by a 
| to this, I must acquaint you, that some time in door of a moderate size, and the other by reer af 
February last I went tothe Tuesday’s masquerade. folding-doors. Ifa candidate for a gh ke ent club 
Upon my first going in I was attacked by half-a- could make his caulance Mrough the pate AG TON 
dozen female Quakers, who seemed willing to adopt ooked upon as unqualified ; but if he stuc : in ke 
me for a brother; but upon a nearer examination I | passage, and could not force his way throug Ao KE 
found they were a sisterhood of coquettes, disguised folding-doors were immediately thrown open for his 


in that precise habit. I was soon after taken out to | Teception, and he was saluted as a brother. Lhar 
dance, and, as I fancied, by a woman of the first | beard that this club, though it consisted but of fifteen 


quality, for she was very tall, and moved gracefully. | Persons, weighed above three ton. 
As sooir as the minuet was over, we ogled one another 
through our masks; and as I am very well read in 
Waller, I repeated to her the four following verses 
out of his poem to Vandyke: 
í The heedless lover does not know _ 
Whose eyes they are thut wound him so 


But confounded with thy art, i 
Inquires her name that has his heart. 


ri 


I pronounced these words with such a languishing 
air, that I had some reason to conclude I had made 
a conquest. She told me that she hoped my face 
was not akin to my tongue, and looking upon her 
watch, I accidentally discoyered the figure of a co- 
ronet on the back part of it. I was so transported 
with the thought of such an amour, that I plied her 
frem one room to another with all the gallantnes I 
could inyent: and at length brought things to so 
happy an issue, that she gave me a private meeling 
the next day, without page or footman, coach or 
equipage. My heart danced in raptures, but I had 
not lived in this golden dream above three days, be- 
fore I found a good reason to wish that I had con- 
tinued true to my laundress. Ihave since heard, by 
a very great accident, that this fine lady does not 
live fur from Coyent-garden, and that I am not the 
first cully whom she has passed herself upon for a 
countess. 

“Thus, Sir, you see how I have mistaken a cloud 
for a Juno; and if you can make any use of this 
adventure for the benefit of those who may possibly 
be as vain young coxcombs as myself, I do most 
heartily give-you leave. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your most humble admirer, B. L.” 


I design to visit the next masquerade myself, in 
the same habit I wore at Grand Cairo; and till then 
shall suspend my judgment of this midnight enter- 

tainment.—C. ; 


°,” Letters for the Spectator, to be left with Mr, Buckley, 
at the Dolphin, in Little Britain.—Spect. in folio. 


| No. 9.] SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1710-11. 
— = Tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam, swyis inter se convenit ursis.—Juy. Sat. xv. 163. 


‘Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 

In leagues offensive and defensive join'’d.—Tarr. 

An is said to be asociable animal, and, as an in- 

tance of it, we may observe that we take all occa- 

mens and pretences of forming ourselyes into those 

little nocturnal assemblies, 

o by the name of clubs. 

themselyes agree in any particular, though never 
trivial, they establish themselyes into a kind of 

r: ity, and meet once or twice a week, upon the 


ean 
unt of such a fantastic resemblance, 


M 


, that did not come together (as 


erence > 
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In opposition to this society, there sprung up ano 
ther composed of scarecrows and skeletons, w ho, being 
very meagre and envious, did all they could to 
thwart the designs of their bulky brethren, whom 
they represented as men of dangerous principles ; till 
at length they worked them out of the favour of the 
people, and consequently out of the magistracy. 
‘These factions tore the corporation in pieces for seve- 
ral years, till at length they came to this accomoda 
tion; that the two bailiffs of the town should be an 
nually chosen ont of the two clubs; by which means 
the principal magistrates are at this day coupled like 
rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or rather the con- 


federacy, of the kings. This grand alliance was. 


formed a little after the return of King Charles the 
Second, and admitted into it men of all qualities and 
professions, provided they agreed in the surname of 
King, which, as they imagined, sufficiently declared 
the owners of it to be altogether untainted with re- 
publican and anti-monarchical principles. 

A Christian name has likewise been often used as a 
badge of distinction, and made the occasion of aclub. 
That of the George’s, which used to meet at the sign 
of the George, on St. George’s-day, and swear “ Be- 
fore George,” is still fresh in every one’s memory. 

There are at present, in several parts of this city, 
what they call street-clubs, in which the chief inha- 
bitants of the street converse together every nicht. 
I remember, upon my inquiring after lodgings in Or- 
mond street, the landlord, to recommend that quarter 
of the town, told me there was at that time a yery 
good club init; healso told me, upon farther discourse 
with him, that two or three noisy country ’squires, 
who were settled there the year before, had consider- 
ably sunk the price of house-rent ; and that the club 
(to prevent the like inconveniences for the future) had 
thoughts of taking every house that became vacant 
into their own hands, till they had found a tenant for 
it, of a sociable nature and good conversation. 

The Hun-drum club, of which I was formerly an 
unworthy member, was made up of very honest gen- 
tlemen of peaceable dispositions, that used to sit to- 
gether, smoke their pipes, and say nothing till mid- 
night. ‘The Mum club (as I am informed) is an 
institution of the same nature, and as great an enemy 
to noise. 

After these tivo innocent societics, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected 
in the reign of King Charles the Second ; I mean the 
club of Duellists, in which none was to be admitted 


which are commonly | that had not fought his man. The president of it was 
When a set of men | said to have killed half a dozen in single combat; 
and as for the other members, they touk their seats 
according to the number of their slain. 
likewisea side-table, for such as had only drawn blood, 
nt l 7 1 I know a | and shown a laudable ambition of taking the first op- 
derable market-town, in which there was a club | portunity to qualify themselves for the first table. 
you may | This club, consisting only of men of honour, did nut 


‘There was 
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continue jong, most of the members of it being put to 
the sword, or hanged,-a little after its institution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon 
eating and drinking, which are points wherein most 
men agree, and in whichsthe learned and the illite- 
rate, the dull and the airy, the philosopher and the 
buffvon, can all of them bear a part. The Kit-cat* 
itself is said to have taken its original froma mutton- 
pie. The beef-steak7 and October clubs, are neither 
of them averse to cating and drinking, if we may 
forma judgment of them from their respective titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a love of so- 
ciety, not a spirit of faction, and do not meet to cen- 
sure or annoy those that are absent, but to enjoy one 
another; when they are thus combined for their own 
improvement, or for the good of oiners, or at least to 
relax themselves from the business of the day by an 
innocent and cheerful conversation, there may be 
something very useful in these little institutions and 
establishments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with a 
scheme of laws that I met with upon a wall in a little 
alehouse. How I came thither I may inform my 
reader at a more convenient time. These laws were 
enacted by a knot of artisans and mechanics, who 
used to mect every night; and as there is something 
in them which gives us a pretty picture of low life, 
I shall transcribe them word for word. 


Rules to be observed in the Two-penny Club, erected 
in this place Jor the preservation of friendship and 
good neighhourhood. 


1. Every member at his first coming in shall lay 
down his two-pence. 

2. Every member shall fillhis pipe out of his own 
box. 

3. If any member absents himself, he shall for- 
feita penny for the use of the club, unless in case 
of sickness or imprisonment. 

4. If any member swears or curses, his neigh- 
bour may give him a kick upon the shins. 

5. Ifany member tells stories in the club that are 
not true, he shall forfeit for every third he an half- 
penny. k 

6. If any member strikes another wrongfully, he 
shall pay his club for him. 

7. If any member brings his wife into the club, 
he shall pay for whatever she drinks or smokes. 

8. If any member’s wife comes to fetch him home 
from the club, she shall speak to him without the door. 

9. If any member calls another a cuckold, he shall 
be turned out of the club. 

10. None shall be admitted into the club that is of 
the same trade with any member of it. 

il. None of the club shall have his clothes or 
shoes made or mended, but by a brother member. 


a An account of this club, which took its name from Chris- 
topher Cat, the maker of thelr mutton-pies, has been given in 
the new edition of the Tatler, with notes, in 6 vols. The por- 
traits of its members were drawn by Kneller, who was himself 
one of their number, and all portraits of the same dimensions 
and form, are at this time called kit-cat pictures. The original 
portraits are now the property of William Baker, Esq., to whom 
they came by inheritance from J. Tonson, who was secretary 
to the club. It was originally formed in Shire-lane, about the 
time of the trial of the seven bishops, for a little free evening 
conversation; but in Queen Anne’s reign comprehended above 
forty noblemen aud gentlemen of the first rank for quality, 
merit, and fortune, firin friends of the Hanoverian succession. 

+ Of this club, it is said, that Mrs. Woflington, the only 
woman in it, was president; Richard Estcourt, the comedian, 
Was their providore; and as an honourable badge of his office, 
Wore a small gridiron of gold hung round his neck with a green 
zilk riband. 
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12. No non-juror shall be capable of being 2 
member. 

The morality of this little club is guarded by such 
wholesome laws and penalties, that I question not 
but my reader will be as well pleased with them as 
he would haye been with the Leges Convivates of 
Ben Jonson. the regulations of an old Roman club 


i cited by Lipsius, or the rules of a Symposium in an 


ancient Greek author. 


No. 10.] MONDAY. MARCH 12, 1710-11 
Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum, 
Remigiis subigit; si brachia forte remjsit, f 
Atque illum in præceps prono rapit alveus amni, 

Vina. Georg. i 201. 


So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they drive. 
Dryden. 
Ir is with much satisfaction that I hear this great 
city inquiring day by day after these my papers, and 
receiving my morning lectures with a becoming se- 
riousness and attention. My publisher tells me, that 
there are already three thousand of them distributed 
every day: so that if I allow twenty readers to every 
paper, which I look upon as a modest computation, 
I may reckon about threescore thousand disciples in 
London and Westminster, who L hope will take care 
to distinguish themselves from the thoughtless herd 
of their ignorant and inattentive brethren. Since I 
have raised to myself so great an audience, I shall 
spare no pains to make their instruction agreeable, 
and their diversion useful. For which reasons [ 
shall endeavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 


temper wit with morality, that my readers may, if 
possible, both ways find their account in the specula- 
tion of the day. And to the end that their virtue 
and discretion mmay not be short, transient, intermit- 
ting starts of thought, [have resolved to refresh their 
memories from day to day, till I have recovered 
them out of that desperate state ef vice and folly, } 
into which the age 1s fallen. The mind that lies 
fallow for a single day, sprouts up in follies that are 
only to be killed by a constant and assiduous culture. 
It was said of Socrates, that he brought Philosophy 
down from heaven, to inhabit among men; and I 
shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I have 
brought Philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea-tables, and in coffee-houses. 

I would therefore ina very particular manner re- 
commend these my speculations to all well regulated 
families, that set apart an hour in every morning for 
tea and bread and butter; and would earnestly ad 
vise them for their good to order this paper to be 
punctually served up, and to be looked upon asa 
part of the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, ìs 
like Moses’s serpent, that immediately swallowed 
up and devoured those of the Egyptians. I shall 
not be so vain as to think, that where the Spectator 
appears, the other public prints will vanish: but shall 
leave it to my reader’s consideration, whether it is 
not much better to be let into the knowledge of 
one’s self, than to hear what passes in Muscavy or 
Poland: and to amuse ourselves with such writings 
as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, passion. 
and prejudice, than such as naturally conduce to 
inflame hatreds, and make enmities irreconcileable. 

In the next place I would recommend this paper 
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Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura colunibas.—Juv. Sat. ii. 63, 
The doves are censur'd, while the crows are spar‘d, 


taik of; till about twelve o’clock in the morning; | Anterra is visited by all persons of both sexes, 
4 for by that time they are pretty good judges of the | who have any pretence to wit and gallantry. She is 
| weather, know which way the wind sets, and whether |in that time of life which is neither affected with 
‘the Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at the j the follies of youth, nor infirmities of age; and her 
| mercy of the first man they meet, and are grave or | conversation is so mixed with gaiety and prudence, 
| impertinent all the day long, according to the no-| that she is agreeable both to the old and the young. 
tious which they have imbibed in the morning, I} Her behaviour is very frank, without being in the 
| would earnestly intreat of them not to stir out of | least blameable : and as she is out of the track of any 
, their chambers'till they have read this paper, and do | amorous or ambitious pursuits of her own, her visit 
; promise them that I will daily instil into them such | ants entertain her with accounts of themselves very 
sound and wholesome sentiments, as shall have a | freely, whether they concern their passions or their 
lood effect on their conversation for the ensuing interests. I made hera visit this afternoon, having 
x been formerly introduced to the honour óf her ac- 


*welve hours. 

But there “are none to whom this paper will be | quaintance by my friend Will Heneycomb, who has 
i more useful than to the female world. I have often | prevailed upon her to admit me sometimes into her 
| thought there has.not been sufficient pains taken in | assembly, as a civil inoffensive man. 1 found her 
| uding out proper employment and diversions for | accompanied with one person only, a common-place 

the fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived for | talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, and after a 
| tkem, rather as they are women, than as they are | very slight civility sat down again; then, turning 
i reasonable creatures; and are more adapted to the | to Aricita, pursued his discourse, which I found was 
sex than to the species. The toilet is their great| upon the old topic of constancy in love. He went 
ene of business, and the right adjusting of thcir | on with great facility in repeating what he talks 
hair the principal employment of their lives. ‘fhe| every day of his life; and with the ornaments of 
sorting of a suit of ribands is reckoned a very good | insignificant laughs and gestures, enforced his argu- 
merning’s work; and ifthey make an excursion to | ments by quotations out of plays and songs, which 


a mercer’s or a toy-shop, so great a’ fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing else all the day after. Their 
more serious occupations are sewing and embroidery, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparation of jellies 
and sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of ordi- 
nary women; though i know there are multitudes of 


allude to the perjuries of the fair, and the general 
levity of women. Mcthought he strove to shine 


'more than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he 


might insult my silence, and distinguish himself be- 
fore a woman of Arietta’s taste and understanding 


She’had often an inclination to interrupt him, but 


ta those of a more elevated life and conversation, that | could find no opportunity, till the larum ceased ot 

i. move inan exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, | itself, which it did not till he had repeated and mur- 

k that join all the beauties of the mind to the orna- | dered the celebrated story of the Ephesian Matron. 
1 


ments of dress, and inspire a kind of awe and re- 
spect, as well as love, into their male beholders. I 
hope to increase the number of these by publishing 
“this daily paper, which I shall always endeavour to 
make an innocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment, and by that means, at least, divert the minds 
of my female readers from greater trifles. At the 
saine time, as I would fain give some finishing 
‘touches to those which are Areas the most beautiful 
pieces in human nature, I shall endeavour to point 
out all those imperfections that are the blemishes, as 


‚manner: 


Arictta seemed to regard this piece of raillery as 
an outrage done to her sex; as indeed I have al- 
ways observed that women, whether out of a nicer 
regard to their honour, or what other reason I can- 
not tell, are more sensibly touched with those general 
aspersions which are cast upou their sex, than men 
are by what is said of theirs. p 

When.she had a little recovered herself from the 
serious anger she was in, she replied-in the following 


“Sir, when I consider how perfectly new all you 


| well az those virtues which are the embellishments of | have said on this subject is, and that the story you 
| the sex, In the mean while, I hope these my gentie | have given us is not quite two'thonsand years old, 
‘readers, who have so much time on their hands, will | I cannot but think it a picce of presumption to dis- 


i 


y 
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puw it with you; but your quotations put me in| of these good offices, shz would sometimes play with 
mind of the fable of the lion and the man.. The] his hair, and delight in the opposition of its colour 
man walking with that nobie animal, showed hin, | to that of her fingers: then open his bosom, then 
in the ostentation of human superiority, a sign ofa laugh at him for covering it. She was, it seems, a 
man killing a lion. Upon which, the lion said very | person of distinction, for she every day came to him 
justly, ‘We lions are none of us painters, else we | in a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, bu- 
could show a hundred men killed by lions for one | gles, and beads. She likewise brought him a great 
lion killed by aman.’ You men are writers, and many spoils, which her other lovers had presented to 
can represent us women as unbecoming as you] her, so that his cave was richly adorned with all the 
please in your works, while we are unable to return spotted skins of beasts, and most party-coloured fea- 
the injury. You have twice or thrice observed in thers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
your discourse, that hypocrisy is the very foundation | his confinement more tolerable, she would carry him 
of our education; and that an ability to dissemble | in the dusk of the evening, or by tne fayour of moon- 
our affections is a professed part of our breeding, light, to unfrequented groves and solitudes, and show 
‘These and such other reflections are sprinkled up | him where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the 
aud down the writings of all ages, by authors, who | falls of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part 
leave behind them memorials of their resentment | was to watch and hold him awake in her arms, for, 
against the scorn of particular women, in invectives | fear of her countrymen, and wake him on occasions 
against the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt not, | to consult his safety. In this manner did the loyers 
was the celebrated Petronius, who invented the pass away their time, till they had learned a lan- 
pleasant aggravations of the Ephesian lady; but} guage of their own, in which the voyager communi- 
when we consider this question between the sexes, | cated to his mistress how happy he should be to haye 
which has been either a point of dispute or raillery | her in his country, where she should be clothed in 
ever since there were men and women, let us take | such silks as his waistcoat was made of, and be car- | 
| 
| 


facts from plain people, and from such as have not} ried in houses drawn by horses, without being ex- 
either ambition or capacity to embellish their nar- posed to wind or weather. All this he promised her 
rations with any beauties of imagination. I was! the enjoyment of, without such fears and alarms as 
the other day amusing myself with Lignon’s Account they were there tormented with. In this tender cor- 
of Barbadoes; and, ın answer to your well-wrought| respondence these lovers lived fur several months, | 
tale, I will give you, (as it dwells upon my memory) | when Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered a 
out of that honest traveller, in his fifty-fifth page, the | vessel on the coast, to which she made signals; and | 
history of Inkle and Yarico. in the night,’ with the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
“<Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty accompanied him to aship’s crew of his countrymen 
years, embarked in the Downs, in the good skip | bound to Barbadoes. When a vessel from the main 
called the Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the | arrives in that island, it seems the planters come 
16th of June, 1647, in order to improve his fortune | down to the shore, where there is an immediate mar- | * 
by trade and merchandize. Our adventurer was the | ket of the Indians and other slaves, as with us of 
third son of an eminent citizen, who had taken par- | horses and oxen. 
ticular care to instil into his mind an early love of “< To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming 
gain, by making him a perfect master of numbers, | into English territories, began seriously to reflect 
and consequently giving hima quick view of loss and upon his loss ef time, and to weigh with himself how 
advantage, and preventing the natural impulses of | many days interest of his money he had lost during 
his passions, by prepossession towards his interests. | his stay with Yarico. This thought made the young 
With a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a person | man pensive, and careful what account he should be 
every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his counte- | able to give his friends of his voyage. Upon which 
nance, strength in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair consideration, the prudent and frugal young man sold 
loosely flowing on his shoulders. It happened, in | Yarico to a Barbadian merchant; notwithstanding 
the course of the voyage, that the Achilles, in some | that the poor girl, to incline him to commisserate her 
distress, put into a creek on the main of America, in | condition, told him that she was with child by him: 
search of provisions. The youth, whois the hero of | but he only made use of that information, to rise in į 
my story, among others went on shore on’ this occa- | his demands upon the purchaser.’”” 
sion. Irom their first landing they were observed I was so touched with this story (which I think | 
by a party of Indians, who hid themselves in the should be always a counterpart to the Ephesian Ma- 
woods for that purpose. -The English unadyisedly tron) that I left the room with tears iu my eyes, 
marthed a great distance from the shore into the which a woman of Arietta’s good sense did, I am 
country, and were intercepted by the natives, who sure, take for greater applause than any compliments 
slew the greatest number of them. Our adyenturer I could make her.—R. 
escaped among others, by flying anto a forest. Upon 
his coming into a remote and pathless part of the 
wood, he threw himself, tired and breathless, on a | No. 12.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1710-1, 


little hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from a Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 


thicket behind hira. After the first surprise they ap- Pers, Sat. v, 92. 
peared mutually agreeable to cach other. If the I root th’ old woman from thy trembling heart 
European was h’ghly charmed with the limbs, fea-} Ar my coming to London, it was some time be- 


tures, and wild graces of tac naked American ; the | fore I could settle myself in a house to my liking. 
American was no less taken with the dress, com-| I was forced to quit my first lodgings, by reason of 
pexion, and shape of an European, covered from | an officious landlady, that would be asking me every 
head to foot. The Indian grew immediately ena- morning how I had slept. I then fell into an honest 
moured of him, and’ consequently solicitous for his family, and lived very happily for above a week; 
Preservation. She therefore conveyed him toa cave, j when my landlord, who was a Jolly good-natured 
Where she gave him a delicious repast of fruits, and | man, took it into his head that I wanted company 


led him ʻo a stream to, slake his thirst. In the midst | and therefore would frequently come into my chun: 
Ra e LL a e A 
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p 
| ber, to keep me from being alone. his I bore fat | am sure, will be the worse for it as long as they live. 
two or three days; but teiling me one day that he| I heard one of the girls, that had looked upon mo 
| was afraid I was melancholy, I thought it was high | over her shoulder, asking the company how long I 
time for me to be gone, and accordingly took new had been in the room, and whether I did not look 
wdgings that very night. About a week after, 1| palor than I used to do, This put me under some 
found my jolly landlord, who, as I said before, was upprehensions that I should be forced to explain 
an honest, hearty man, had put me into an adver- | myself, if I did not retire ; for which reason I took 
| tsement in the Daily Courant, in the following | the candle into my hand, and went up into my 
| words: * Whereas a hiclancholy man left his lodg- | chamber, not without wondering at this unaccount- 
| ings on Thursday last in the afternoon, and was | able weakness in reasonable creatures, that they 
afterward scen going towards Islington : if any one should love to astonish and terrify one another. 
can give noti¢e of him ‘to R. R., fishmonger m the | Were I a father, I should take a particular care to 
| Straad, he shall be very woll rewarded {or his pains.” | preserve my children from these little horrors of ima- 


ee 


‘As L am the best man in the world to keep my own | gination, w hich they are apt to contract when they 
‘counsel, and my landlord the fishmonger not know- | are young, and are not able to shake off when they 
ing my name, this acéident of my life was never | are in years. I have known a soldicr that has en- 
discovered to this very day. tered a breach, aifrighted at his own shadow, and 
Lam now settled with®a widow woman, who has a | look pale upon a little scratching at his door, who 
great many children, and complies with my humour | the day before had marched up against a battery of 

| in every thing. I do nòt remember that we have 


cannon. ‘There are instances of persons who have 
exchanged a word together these five years; my been terrified even to distraction at the figure of a. 
tree, or the shaking of a bulrush. The truth of it 
is, I look upon a sound imaginaticn as the greatest 
blessing of life, next to a clear judgment and a goo 
conscience. In the mean time, since there are very 
few whose minds are not more or less subject to 
these dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ought 
to arm ourselves against them by the dictates of rea- 
son and religion, “ to pull the old woman out of 
our hearts” (as Persius expresses it in the motto of 
my paper,) and extinguish those impertinent notions 
which we imbibed at a time that we were not able to 
judge of their absurdity. Or, if we believe, as many 
wise and good men have done, that there are such 
phantoms and apparitions as those I have been speak- 
ing of, let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an 
interest in him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hands, and moderates them after such 
a manner, that it isimpossible for one being to break 
lodse upon another, without his knowledge and per- 
mission. ; 

For my own part, I am apt to join in the opinion 
with those who believe that all the regions of nature 
swarm with spirits; and that we have multitudes of 
spectators on all our actions, when we think our- 
selves most alone; but instead of terrifying myself 
with such a notion, I am wonderfully pleased to 
think that I am always engaged with such an innu- 
merable society in searching out the wonders of the 
creation, and joining in the same concert of praise 


coffee comes into my chamber every morning with- 
i out asking for it; if I waut fire I point to my chim- 
ney, if water tomy bason; upon which my landlady 
nods, as much as to say, she takes my meaning, and 
immediately obeys my signals. She has likewise 
modelled her family so well, that when her little boy 
offers to pull me by the goat or prattle in my face, 
his cldest sister immediately calls him off, and bids 
him not to disturb the gentleman. At my first en- 
tering into the family, I was troubled with the 
civility of their rising up-to me every time I came 
into the room; but my lundlady observing that upon 
these occasions I always’ cried Pish, and went out 
again, has forbidden any such ceremony to be used 
in the house; so thut at present I walk into the 
kitchen or parlour, without being taken notice of, or 
giving any interruption-to the business or discourse 
of the family. The maid will ask her mistress 
(though Iam by) whether the gentleman is ready 
to go to dinner, «as the* mistress (who is indeed an 
excellent housewife) scolds at the servants as 
heartily before my face as behind my back. In 
short, Í move up and down the house, and enter into 
all companies with the same liberty as a cat, or any 
other domestic animal, and am as little suspected 
of telling any thing that I hear or sce. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
airls of the neighbourhood sitting about the fire with 


my Jandlady’s daughters, and telling stories of spirits 


$ 
i 


w and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the | and adoration. 
young women broke off their discourse, but my| Milton has finely described this mixed communion 
Bg jandlady’s daughters telling them that it wasnobody | of men and spirits in Paradise ; and had doubtless 
but the gentleman (for that is the name which I go | his eye upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost 
by in the neighbourhootl, as well as in the family,) | word for word the same with his third line in the fol- 


they went on without minding me. I seated myself 
by the candle that stood on a table at one end of the 
room; and pretending to read a book that I took out 
i of my pocket, heard several dreadful stories of ghosts, ' 
E7 į aspale as ashes, that had stood at the fect of a bed, 
p 

$ 


lowing passage : 


Nor think, though men were none, f 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise 

a Millions of spiritual creatures, walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep; 

All these with ceaseless praige his works behold 

Both day and night, How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive cach to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands, m 

Wile they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumenta. sounds, 

In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 


Ma) À ae nghts to heaven. 
Divide the might and lift our HO ae Losr, 12-675. 
C 


or walked over a church-yard by moonlight; and of t 
others that had been conjured into the Red Sea for 
disturbing people’s rest, and drawing their curtains 
at midnight—with many other old women’s fables of 
the like nature. As one spirit raised another, I ob- 
served that at the end of every story the whole com- 
reuy closed their ranks/and crowded about the fire. 
1 bok notice in particúlar of a little boy, who was 
x attentive to every story, that I am mistaken if he 
voitures to go to bed by himself this tiwelvemonth. 
Indeed they talked so long, that the imaginations of 
} ahe whole agsembiy were manifestly crazed, and, I 
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No. 13.] THURSDAY, MARCH 15, i710-11. The second lion was a tailor by trade, who be- 

ry lets mel x tithe. oer longed to the playhouse, and had the character of a 

eee Wt faeces fo: deo; qualis erii MAES mild and peaceable man in his profession. If the 

Were you a lion, how would you behave ? former was too furious, this was too sheepish for his 

part; inasmuch, that after a short modest walk upon 

the stage, he would fallat the first touch of Hydaspes, 

without grappling with hih, and giving him an op- 

portunity of showing his variety of Italian trips. It 

is said, indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his 

fiesh-colour doublet: but this was only to make work 

for himself, in his private character of a tailor. I 

must not omit, thatit was this second lion who éreat- 
ed me with so much humanity behind the seenes. 

The acting lion at present is, as I am informed, a 
country gentleman, who does it for his diversion, but 
desires his name may he concealed. He says very 
handsomely in his own excuse, that he does not act 
from gain, that he indulges an innocent pleasure in 
it; and that it is better to pass away an evening in 
this manner, than in gaming and in drinking : butat 
the same time says, with a very agreeable raillery 
upon himself, that if his name should be known, the 
ill-natured world might call him, “the ass in the 
lion’s skin.” ‘This gentleman’s temper is made out 
of such a happy mixture of the mild and the choleric, 
that he outdoes both his predecessors, and has drawn 
together greater audiences than have been known in 
the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without taking 
notice of a groundless report that has been raised to 
a gentleman’s disadvantage, of whom I must declare 
myself an admirer; namely, that Signior Nicolini 
and the lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one 
another, and smoking a pipe together bebind the 
scenes; by which their common enemies would insi- 
nuate, that it is but a sham combat which they re- 
present upon the stage: but upon inquiry I find, that 
if any such correspondence has passed between them, 
it was not till the combat was over, when the lion was 
to be looked upon as dead, according to the received 
rules of the drama. Besides, this is what. is prac- 
tised every day in Westminster-hall, where nothing 
is more usual than to see a couple of lawyers, who 
have been tearing each other to pieces in the court, 
embracing one another as soon as they ate out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part of this rela- 
tion, to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting 
this part only complies with the wretched taste of his 
audience; he knows very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers than himself; as they say of the fa- 
mous equestrian statue on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to sec the horse, than the king 
who sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives me a just 
indignation to see a person whose action gives new 
majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness to 
lovers, thus sinking from the greatness of his beha- 
viour, and degraded into the character of the London 
Prentice. I have often wished, that our tragedians 
would copy after this great master of action. Could 
they make the same use of their arms and legs, and 
inform their faces with as significant looks and pas- 
sions, how glorious would an English tragedy appear 
with that action which is capable of giving dignity to 
the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural ex- 

ressions of an Italian opera! In the mean time, I 
jaye related this combat of the lion, to show what 
are at present the reigning entertainments of the 
politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by writers 
for the coarseness of their taste, but our present 
grievance does not seem to be the want of a good 
taste, but of common sense,—€. 

c2 


THERE is nothing that of late years has afforded 
matter of greater amusement to the town than Sig- 
| nior Nicolini’s combat with a lion in the Haymarket, 
which has been yery often exhibited to the general 
tisfaction of most of the nobility and gentry in the 
| kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the first rumour 
of this intended combat, it was confidently affirmed, 
and is still belieyed by many in both galleries, that 
į there would be a tame lion sent from the tower every 
opera night, in order to be killed by Hydaspes: this 
_ report, though altogether groundless, so universally 
prevailed in the upper regions of the play-house, 
that some of the most refined politicians in those 
parts of the audience gave it out in a whisper, that the 
lion was a cousin-german of the tiger who made his 
appearance in King William’s days, and that the 
stage would be supplied with lions at the public ex- 
| pense during the whole session. Many likewise were 
| the conjectures of the treatment which this lion was 
to meet with from the hands of Signior Nicolini; 
! some supposed that he was to subdue him in recita- 
; tivo, as Orpheus used to serve the wild beasts in his 
time, and afterward to knock him on the head; some 
| fancied that the lion would not pretend to lay his 
| paws upon the hero, by reason of the received opi- 
| nion, that a lion will not hurt a virgin. Several, 
who pretended to have seen the opera in Italy, had 
informed their friends, that the lion was to act ‘a part 
in high Dutch, and roar twice or thrice tu a thorough 
bass, before he fell at the fect of Hydaspes. To 
clear up a matter that was so variously reported, I 
have made it my business to examine whether this 
pretended lion is really the savage he appears to be, 
or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my discoveries, I must 
acquaint the reader, that upon my walking behind 
the scenes last winter, as I was thinking on some- 

thing else, Laccidentally jostled against a monstrous 


animal that extremely startled me, and upon my 
hearer survey of it, appeared to be a lion rampant. 
The lion, secing me very much surprised, told me, 
ina gentle voice, that I might come by him if I 
pleased: “ for,” says he, “I do not intend to hurt 
any body.” I thanked him very kindly, and passed 
by him: and in a little time after, saw him leap upon 
the stage, and act his part with very great applause. 
it has been observed by several, that the lion has 
changed his manner of acting twice or thrice since 
his first appearance ; which will not seem strange, 
when I acquaint my reader that the lion has been 
changed upon the audience three several times. The 
first lion was a candle-snuffer, who being a fellow of 
a testy choleric temper, overdid his part, and would 
not suffer himself to be killed so easily as he ought 
to have done; besides, it was observed of him, that 
he grew more surly every time that he came out of 
the lion; and having dropped some words in ordi- 
nary conversation, as if he had not fought his best, 
that he suffered himself to be thrown upon his 
back in the scufile, and that he would wrestle with 
Mr. Nicolini for what he pleased out of his lion’s 
skin, it was thought proper to discard him: and it 
is verily believed to this day, that had he been 

| brought upon the stage another time, he would cer- 
tatnly have done mischief, Besides, it was objected 
against the first lion, that he reared himself so high 
pen his hinder paws, and walked in so erect a pos- 
€, that he looked more like an old manthan a lion. 
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.— Teque his, infelix, exue monstris.—Ovip. Met. iv. 590. 


Wretch that thou art! put off this monstrous shape. 


I was reflecting this morning upon the spirit 
humour of the public diversions five-and-twenty yemi 
ago, and those of the present time 5 and omeni to 
myself, that though in those days they neglected their 
morality, they kept up their good sense; 
beau monde, at present, is only grown m: 
not more innocent, than the former. 
in this train of thought, an odd fellow, w 

havevoften scen at the playhouse, gave me the fol- 
lowing letter with these words: “Sir, the Lion pre- 
sents his humble service to you, and desired me to 
give this into your hands.” R 

“From my Den in the Haymarket, March 15. 

«Sir, r 

«J have read all your papers, and have stilled my 
resentment against your reflections upon operas, un- 
til that of this day, wherein you plainly insinuate, 
that Signior Nicolini und myself have a correspond- 
ence more familiar than is consistent with the valour 
of his character, or the fierceness of mine. I desire 
you would, for your own sake, torbear such intima- 
mations for the future; and must say it is a great 
piece of ill-nature in you, to show so great an esteem 
for a foreigner, and to discourage a Lion thatis your 
own countryman. 

«J take notice of your fable of the lion and man, 

but am so equally concerned in that matter, that I 

shall not be offended to which soever of the animals 

the superiority is given. You have misrepresented 
me, in saying that J am a country gentleman, who 
act only for my diversion; whereas, had I still the 
same woods to range in which I once had when I was 

a fox-hunter, I should not resign my manhood for a 

maintenance; and assure you, as low as my circum- 

stances are at present, I am so much a man of ho- 
nour, that I would scorn to be any beast for bread, 

but a lion. “Yours, &c.” 


I had no sooner ended this, than one of my land- 
lady’s children brought me in several others, with 
some of which I shall make up my present paper, 
they all having a tendency to the same subject, viz. 
the elegance of our present diversions. 


Sir, “ Covent-garden, March 13. 


While I was 


“ I have been for twenty years under-sexton of | ¥ 


this parish of St. Paul’s Covent-garden, and have 
not missed tolling in to prayers six times in all those 
years; which office I have performed to my great 
satisfaction, until this fortnight last past, during 
which time I find my congregation take the warning 
of my bell, morning and evening, to go to a puppet- 
show set forth by one Powell, under the Piazzas. 
By this means I have not only lost my two custom- 
ers, whom I used to place for sixpence a-piece over 
against Mrs, Rachael Eyebright, but Mrs. Rachael 
herself is gone thither also. ‘There now appear 
among us none but a few ordinary people, who come 
to church only to say their prayers, so that I have no 
work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have 
placed my son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies 
that the bell rings for church, and that it stands on 


the other si 
ne Shenae of the garden! but they only laugh at 


“I desire you would lay this before all the whole 
world, that I may not be madesuch a tool for the 
future, and that Punchinello may choose hours less 
canonical, As things are now, Mr. Powell has a 

, full congregation, while we have avery thin house; 


oblige, 


“Sir, yours, &c.” 


he following epistle I find is from the undertaker 


and | of the masquerade : 


SIR, 
« I have observed the rules of my mask so carefully 


in not inquiring into persons) that I cannot tell 


but thatthe | whether you were one of the company or not, last 
ore childish, | Tuesday; 


but if you were not, and still design to 


come, J desire you would, for your own entertain. 


hose face I | ment, please to admonish the town, that all persons 


indifferently are not fit for this sort of diversion. [ 
could wish, Sir, you could make them understand 
that itis a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and 
a man should be able to say or do things proper for 
the dress in which he appears. We have now and 
then rakes in the habit of Roman senators, and 
grave politicians in the dress of rakes. ‘Lhe misfor- 
tune of the thing is, that people dress themselves in 
what they have a mind to be, and not what they are 
fit for. There is not a girl in the town, but let her 
have her will in going to a mask, and she shall dresy 
asashepherdess. But let me beg of them to read 
the Arcadia, or some other good romance, before 
they appear in any such character at my house. 
The last day we presented, every body was so rashly 
habited, that when they came to speak to cach 
other, a nymph with a crook had not aword to say 
but in the pert style of the pit bawdry ; and a man 
inthe habit of a philosopher was speechless, till an oc- 
casion offered of expressing himself in the refuse of 
the tyring rooms. We had a judge that danced a 
minuet with a quaker for his partner, while half-a- 
dozen harlequins stood by as spectators: a Turk 
drank me off two bottles of wine, and a Jew eat me 
up half a ham of bacon. If I can bring my design 
to bear, and make the maskers preserve their cha- 
racters in my assemblies, I hope you will allow there 
is a foundation laid for more elegant and improving 
gallantries than any the town at present affords, and 
consequently, that you will give your approbation to 
the endeavours of, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant. 


I am very glad the following cpistle obliges me te 
mention Mr. Powell a second time in the same 
paper; for indeed there cannot be too great encoll 
agement given to his skill in motions*, provided he 
is under proper restrictions. 


«Sir, 
“ The opera at the Haymarket, and that under 
the little Piazza in Covent-garden, being at present 
the two leading diversions of the town, and Mr- 
Powell professing in his advertisements to set up 
Whittington and his Cat against Rinaldo and Ar 
mida, my curiosity led me the beginning of last 
week to view both these performances, and make my 
observations upon them. 
“First, therefore, I cannot but observe that Mr. 
Powell wisely forbearing to give his company 2 
of fare before-hand, every scene is new an 
pected; whereas it is certain, that the undertakers 
of the Haymarket, having raised too great ar o4 
pectation in their printed opera, very much disa 
point their audience on the stage n 
“The King of Jerusalem is obliged to come fro g 
the city on foot, instead of being drawn ìn a triuwt 
ant chariot by white horses, as my opera-boox 


ook Be 
promised me; and thus while I expected Armida t 


© Puppet-shews were formerly called motions. 
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| performing their parts, these young actors either 
get into the galleries, or putout the candles; whereas 


| Were presented with the prospect of the ocean in 
i the midst of a delightful grove; and though the 


| astonished to see a well-dressed young fellow in a 
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ecagons should rush forward towards Argeutes, I 
found the hero was obliged to go to Armida, and 
hand her out of her coach. We had also but a ver 
-short allowance of thunder and lightning; though 
I cannot in this place omit doing justice to the boy 
who had the direction of the two painted dragons, 
avd made them spit fire and smoke. He flashed out 
nis rosin in such just proportions, and in such due 
time, that I could not forbear conceiving hopes of 
his being one day a most excellent player. { saw, 
indeed, but two things wanting to render his whole 
action complete, I mean the keeping his head a 
ttle lower, and hiding his candle. 

“T observe that Mr. Powell and the undertakers 
of the opera had both the same thought, and I think 
much about the same time, of introducing animals 
on their several stages—though indeed, with very 
different success. The sparrows and chaflinches at 
me Haymarket fly as yet very irregularly over the 
stage; and instead of perching on the trees, and 


Mr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig, that in 
the first scene he and Punch dance a minuet toge- 
‘her. I am informed, however, that Mr. Powell 
resolves to excel his adversaries in their own way; 
and introduces larks in his next opera of Susannah, 
or Innocence Betrayed. which will be exhibited 
next week, with a pair of new Elders. 

“The moral of Mr, Powell’s drama is violated, I 
confess, by Punch’s national reflections on the 
French, and King Harry’s laying his leg upon the 
‘Queen’s lap, in too ludicrous a manner, betore so 
greatan assembly, 

“ As to the mechanism and scenery, every thing, 
indeed, was uniform, and of a picce, and the 
scenes were managed very dexterously ; which calls 
on me to take notice, that at the Haymarket, the 
undertakers forgetting to change the side-scenes, we 


gentlemen on the stage had very much contributed 
to the beauty of the grove, by walking up and down 
between the trees, I must own I was not a little 


full-bottomed wig, appear in the midst of the sca, and 
without any visible concern taking snuff. 

“I shall only observe one thing farther, in which 
both dramas agree; which is, that by the squeak of 
‘their voices the heroes of each are cunuchs; and as 
‘the wit in both pieces is equal, I must prefer the 
performance of Mr. Powell, because it is in our 
own language. “Tam, &c.” 


The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who af 
terward gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy 
novel. She had, for several years, received the ad 
| dresses of a gentleman, whom, after a long and in 
timate acquaintance, she forsook, upon the account 
of this shining equipage, which had been offered to 
her by one of great riches, but a crazy constitution. 
The circumstances in which I saw her, were, it 
seems, the disguises only ofa broken heart, andakind 
of pageantry to cover distress—for in two months 
after she was carried to her grave with the same 
pomp and magnificence, being sent thither partly by 
the loss of one lover, and partly by the possession o 
another. s 

I have often reflected with myself on this unac- 
countable humour in womankind, of being smitten 
with every thing that is showy and superficial; and 
on the numberless evils that befal the sex, from this 
light fantastical disposition. I myself remember a 
young lady that was very warmly solicited by a 
couple of importunate rivals, who, for several months 
together, did all they could to recommend them- 
selves, by complacency of behaviour and agreeable- 
ness of conversation. At length, when the compe- 
tition was doubtful, and the lady undetermined in 
her choice, one of the young lovers very luckily be- 
thought himself of adding a supernumerary lace to 
his liveries, which had so good an effect, that he 
married her ihe very week after. 

The usual couversation of ordinary women very 
much cherishes this natural weakness of being taken 
with outside and appearance. ‘Talk of a new-mar- 
ried couple, and you immediately hear whether they 
keep their coach and six, or eatin plate. Mention 
the name of an absent lady, and it is ten to one but 
you learn something of her gown and petticoat. A 
ball is a great help to discourse, and a birth-day 
furnishes conversation for a twelvemonth after. A 
furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned with a 
diamond. a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are stand- 
ing topics. In short, they consider only the dra- 
pery of the species, and never cast away a thought 
on those ornaments of the mind that make persons 
illustrious in themselves, and useful to others. When 
women are thus perpetually dazzling one anothers 
imaginations, and filling their heads with nothing 
but colours, it is no wonder that they are more at- 
tentive to the superficial parts of life than the solid 
and substantial blessings of it. A girl who has been 
trained up in this kind of conversation is in danger 
of every embroidered coat that comes in her way. 
A pair of fringed gloves may be her ruin. In a 
word, lace and ribands, silver and gold galloons, 
with the like glittering gewgaws, are so many lures 


` 


No. 15.) SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 710-11 
Parva leves capiunt animos— Ovip. Ars Am. i. 159. 
Light minds are pleased with trifles. 


Wuen I was in France, Lused to gaze with great 


i astonishment at the splendid equipages and party- 


«oloured habits of that fantastic nation, Iwas one 
«lay in particular contemplating a lady that sat in a 
coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach 
was drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded be- 
hind with the same number of powdered footmen. 


«dust before the lady were a couple of beautiful 


Pages, that were stuck among the harness, and by 
‘heir gay dresses and smiling features, looked like 
the elder brothers or ihe little boys that were carved 
and painted in every corner of the coach. 


to women of weak minds and low education, and, 
when artificially displayed, are able to fetch down 
the most airy coquette from the wildest of her flights 
and rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises, in the first 
place, from the enjoyment of one’s self; and in the 
next, from the friendship and conversation of a few 
select companions; it loves shade and solitude, and 
naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows: in short, it feels everything it wants 
within itself, and receives no additi om i 
tudes of witnesses and‘spectatérs? DAN contrary, 
false happiness loyes to be inza erowth mito dragy 
the eyes of the world upon“fer. She does nm 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses which 
gives herself,’but trom the admiration which shi 
raises in others. She flaurishes in courts and palaces, 
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theatres and aia oe and has no existence but 
n she is looked upon. 3 z 

bs ras though a Pome of great uality, delights 
in the privacy of ‘a country life, and passes away Q 
great part of her time in her own walks and gardens. 
‘Her husband, who is her bosom friend and compa- 
nion in her solitudes, has been in loye with her ever 
since he knew her. They both abound EN 
sense, consummate virtue, and a mutual esteem ; an 


sends me a heavy complaint against fringed gloves, 
To be brief, there is scarce an ornament of either 
sex which one or other of my correspondents has not 
inveighed against with some bitterness, and recom, 
mended to my observation. I must, therefore, once 
for all, inform my readers, that it is not my intention 
to sink the dignity of this my paper with reflections 
upon red heels or top-knots, but rather to enter intg 
the passions of mankind, and to correct those de. 
praved sentiments that give birth to all those little 


are a perpetual entertainment to one another. are 
family is under so regular an economy, 1m T9 aes 
of devotion and repast, employment and diversion, 
that it looks like a little commonwealth within itsel!. 
They-often go into company, that they may return 
with the greater delight to one another; and some- 
times live in town, not to enjoy 1t so properly, ate 
grow weary of it, that they may renew in themse pty 
the relish of a country life. By this means they are 
happy in each other, beloved by their children, 
adored by their servants, and are become the envy, 
or rather the delight, of all that know them. 

How different to this is the life of Fulvia! She 
considers her husband as her steward, and looks upon 
discretion and good housewifery as little domestic 
virtues, unbecoming a woman of quality. She thinks. 
life lost in her own family, and fancies herself out of 
the world when she is not in the ring, the playhouse, 
or the drawing-room. She lives in a perpetual 
motion of body and restlessness of thought, and is 
never easy in any one place, when she thinks there 
is more company in another. The missing of an 
opera the first night, would be more afflicting to 
her than the death of a child. She pities all the va- 
luable part of her own sex, and calls every woman 
of a prudent, modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited, 
unpolished creature. What a mortification would 
it be to Fulvia, if she knew that her setting herself 
to view is but exposing herself, and that she grows 
contemptible by being conspicuous ! 

I cannot conclude my paper without observing, 
that Virgil has very finely touched upon this female 
passion for dress and show, in the character of Ca- 
milla; who, though she seems to haye shaken off all 
the other weaknesses of her sex, is still described as 
a woman in this particular. The poet tells us, that 
after having made a great slaughter of the enemy, 
she unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the finest purple. “A golden bow,” 
says he, “ hung upon his shoulder; his garment was 
buckled with a golden clasp, and his head covered 
with a helmet of the same shining metal.” The 
Amazon immediately singled out this well-dressed 
warrior, being seized with a woman’s longing for the 
pretty trappings that he was adorned with: 
Totumque incauta per agmen 
Femineo pred et spoliorum ardebat amore.—/En, xi. 782. 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles, 
the poet (by a nice concealed moral,) represents to 
have been the destruction of his female hero.—C. 


any 
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Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, 


Whatright, what tr , 
Let this be all my Te 


et omnis in hoc sum, 
Hor 1 Ep. i. 11. 

» What fit we justly call, 

‘@—for this is all—Porr. 

. I nave received a letter, desirin 
ranea upon the little muff that is 
another informs m2 of a ya; i 

2 Pair of silver garters 
buckled below the knee, that have been lately seen 
at the Rainbow coffee-house in Pleet-strect ; a third 


g me to be very 
now in fashion; 
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extravagances which appear in their outward drese 
and behaviour. Foppish and fantastic ornaments 
are only indications of vice, not criminal in them. 
selves. Extinguish vanity in the mind, and you na. 
turally retrench the little superfluitics of garniture 
and equipage. The blossoms will fall of themselves 
when the root that nourishes them is destroyed, 
I shall therefore, as [ have said, apply my reme- 
dies to the first seeds and principles of an affected 
dress, without descending to the dress itself ; though 
at the same time I must own that I have thoughts of 
creating an oflicer under me, to be entitled the Cen. 
sor of Small Wares, and of allotting him one day in 
the week for the execution of such his offiee. An ope. 
rator of this nature might act under me, with the 
same regard as a surgeon toa physician; the one 
might be employed in healing those blotches and tu- 
mours which break out in the body, while the other 
is sweetening the blood, and rectifying the constitu. 
tion. To speak truly, the young people of both 
sexes are so wonderfully apt to shoot out into long 
swords or sweeping trains, bushy head-dresses or full- 
bottomed periwigs, with several other encumbrances 
of dress, that they stand in need of being pruned very 
frequently, lest they should be oppressed with orna- 
ments, and overrun with the luxuriancy of their ha- 
bits. I am much in doubt whether I should give the 
preference to a Quaker that is trimmed close, and 
almost cut to the quick, or to a beau that is loaden 
with such a redundance of excrescences. T must 
therefore desire my correspondents to let me know how 
they approve my project, and whether they think the 
erecting of such a petty censorship may not turn to 
the emolument of the public; for I would not do any 
thing of this nature rashly and without advice. 
There is another set of correspondents to whom I 
must address myself in the second place ; I mean 
such as fill their letters with private scandal, and 
black accounts of particular persons and families. 
The world is so full of ill-nature, that I haye lam- 
poons sent me by people who cannotspell, and satires 
composed by those who scarce know how to write. 
By the last post in particular, I received a packet of 
scandal which is not legible; and have a whole bun- 
dle of letters In women’s hands, thatare full of blots 
and calumnies; insomuch, that when I see the name 
of Celia, Phillis, Pastora, or the like, at the bottom 
of a scrawl, I conclude of course that it brings me 
some account of a fallen Virgin, a faithless wife, oF 
an amorous widow. I must therefore inform these 
my correspondents, that it is not my design to bea 
publisher of intrigues and cuckoldoms, or to bring: 
little infamous stories out of their present lurking- 
holes into broad day-light. If I attack the vicious, 
I shall only set upon them in ahbody; and will not be 
provoked by the Worst usage I can receive from others 
to make an example of any particular criminal. 1 
short, I have so much of a Drawcansir in me, that 
shall pass over a single foe to charge whole armies: 
It is not Lais or Silenus, but the harlot and the 
drunkard, whom I shall endeavour to expose; 3” 
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shall consider the crime as it appearsin the spect? 
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it is, methinks, an honest and laudable fortitude to 
1 at least to keep ourselves from 
being abashed with a consciousness of imperfections 
which we cannot help, and.in-whi¢h there is no guilt. 
I would not defend a haggard beau for passing away 
much time at a glass, and, giving softness and lan- 
guishing graces to deformity: all I intend is, that 
we ought to be contented with our countenance and 
shape, so far, as never to. give ourselves an uneasy 
reflection on that subject.: It is te the ordinary 
people who are not accustomed to make very proper 
remarks on any occasion, matter of great jest, ifa 
raan enters with a prominent pair of shoulders into 
an assembly, or is distinguished by an expanston of 
mouth, or obliquity of aspect. It is happy for a man ! 
that has any of these oddnesses about him, if he can 
be as merry upon himself, as others are apt to be 
When: he can possess himself 
with such a cheerfulness,- women and children, who 
are at first frighted at him, will afierward beas much 
As it is barbarous in others to 
rally him for natural defects, it is extremely agree- 
able when he can jest upon himself for them. 
Madam Muaintenon’s first husband was a hero in 
this kind, and has drawn many pleasantries trom the 
irregularity of his shape, which he describes as very 
much resembling the letter Z. He diverts himself 
likewise by representing to his reader the make of an 
engine and pully, with whick he used to take off his 
hat. When there happens to be any thing ridiculous 
isage, and the owner of it thinks itan aspect of 
dignity, he must be of very great quality to be ex- 
The best expedient, therefore. 
jis to be pleasant upon himself Prince Harry and 
Falstaff, in Shakspeare, have carried the ridicule 
far as it will go. Falstaff is 
ck, bedpresser, and hili of 
flesh; Harry, a staryeling, an elves-skin, a sheath, 
a bow-case, and a tuck. There is, in several inci- 
dents of the conversation between them, the jest stil. 
kept up upon the person. Great tenderness and 
sensibility in this point is one of the greatest weak- 
For my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the mould ef my face, which is not quite 
Whether this might not 
partly arise from my opening my mouth much sel- 
domer than other people, and by consequence not so 
much lengthening the fibres of my visage, I am not 
However it be, I have 
been often put out of countenance by the shortness 
of my face, and was formerly at great pains in con- 
cealing it by wearing a periwig with a high fore-top, 
and letting my beard grow. But now I have tho- 
roughly got over this delicacy, and could be content- 
ed with a much shorter, provided it might quality 
me for a member of the merry club, which the fol- 
‘lowing letter gives me an account of. I have re- 


ceived it from Oxford, and as it abounds with the 
spirit of mirth and good humour, which is natural 
to that place, I shall set it down word ‘ar word as it 


“Most Prorounp Str 
> 


“ Having been very well entertained, in the last 
of your speculations that I have yet seen, by your 
specimen upon clubs, which I therefore hope you 
the liberty to farnish you 
with a brief account of such a one as, perhaps, you 
travels, unless it was your 
fortune to touch upon some of the woody parts of 
in your voyage to or from 
There have arose in this un‘versity 
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lover, | not as jt is circumstanced in an individual. J think 
hawt i it was Caligula, who wished the whole city of Rome | dare to be ugly; 
I a Not} | had but one neck, that he might behead them at a 
comaig blow. Ishall do, out of humanity, what that em- 
Te, Once X eror would have done in the cruelty of his temper, 
itention yo and aim every stroke at a collective body of offend- 
lections a ers. At the same-time I am very sensible that 
ter intg! | nothing spreads a paper like private calumny'and 
hose de. defamation ; but as my speculations are not under 
se little this necessity, they are not exposed to this tempfation. 
rd dress | | In the next place I must apply myself to my party 
laments | | correspondents, who are continually teasing me to 
n them. | take notice of one another’s proceedings. How often 
you na- am J asked by both sides, iť it is possible for me to 
arniture be an unconcerned spectator of the roguories. that 
mselves are committed by the party which is opposite to him 
red. that writes the letter. About two days since, I was 
y reme- reproached with an old Grecian law, that forbids any | upon that occasion. 
affected man to stand as a neuter, or a looker-on, in the di- 
though visions of his country. However, as I am very sen- 
ughts of sible my paper would lose its whole effect, should it| pleased with him. 
he Cen- run into the outrages of a party, I shall take care to 
e day in keep clear of every thing which looks that way. If 
An ope- I can any way assuage private infiammations, or 
with the allay public ferments, I shall apply myself to it with 
the one my utmost endeavours; but will never let my heart 
and tu-| "y | reproach me with haying done any thing towards 
re other |; increasing those feuds and animosities that extin- 
onstitu. | / guish religion, deface government, and makea nation 
of both miserable, 
to long What I have said under the three foregoing heads à 
; or full- will, I am afraid, very much retrench the number of } 
brances my correspondents. I shall therefore acquaint my | empt from raillery. 
Led very reader, that if he has started any hint which he is not 
h orna- able to pursue, if he has rnet with any surprising 
heir ha- story which he does not know how to tell, if he has] upon fat and lean as 
o discovered any epidemical vice which has escaped my | humorously called woo 
se, and observation, or has heard of any uncommen virtue 
Joaden which he would desire to publish ; in short, if he has 
T must any materials that can furnish out an innocent di- 
ow how version, I shall promise him my best assistance in 
inethe the working of them up for a public entertainment. t 
o This paper my reader will find was intended for | nesses of self-love. 
do any am answer to a multitude of correspondents; but I he 
p - | hope he will pardon me if I single out one of them | so long as it is broad. 
ROMA in particular, who has made me so very humble a re- 
Tenn quest, that I cannot forbear complying with it. 
al, and “To THE SPECTATOR. ) t g the 
tits || | Sip, “March 15, 1710-11 at leisnre to determine. 
ve lam- | ` “ I amat present so unfortunate as to have nothing 
satires | @ to do but to mind my own business; and therefore 
) write. y beg of you that you will be pleased to put me into 
cket of | 4 some small post under you. I observe that you have 
le bun- f appointed your printer and publisher to receive let- 
of blots ||- | te and advertisements for the city of London, and 
e name | | shall think myself yery much honoured by you, if 
bottom | you will appoint me to take in letters and adyertise- 
ags me || | ments for the city of Westminster and the duchy of 
sits, or | Lancaster. Though I cannot promise to fill such 
1, these i an employment with sufficient abilities, I will endea z 
to be & 4 vour to make up with industry and fidelity what ] | C2me to me. 
> bring | [Vant im parts and genius. ; 
irking- | i “I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
scious, C. “CHARLES LILLIE.” 
not ve 
others No. 17.) TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1710-11. will continue, I shall take 
J. In q Tetrum ante cmnia vultum.—Juv. x. 191. 
that 1 4 A visage rcugh, haye not seen in your 
yrmies. |). Deformed, unfeatured. ù 
nd the Since our persons are nat of our own making, | the African continent, 
5 and When they are such as appear defective or uncomely, | Grand Cairo. 
pecies 
pease ie 
ae 
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(Jong since you left'us without saying any thing) 
several of these inferior hebdomadal socicties, as the 
Punning club, the Witty club, and amongst the 
rest, the Handsome club; asa burlesque upon which, 
a certain merry species, that seem to have come into 
the world in masquerade, for some years last past 
have associated themselves together, and assumed 
the name of the Ugly club. ‘This ill-favoured fra- 
ternity consists of a president and twelve fellows ; 
the choice of which is not confined by patent to any 
particular foundation (as St. John’s men would have 
the world believe, and have therefore erected a se- 
parate society within themselves), but liberty is left 
to elec? from any school in Great Britain, provided 
the candidates be within the rules of the club, as 
set forth in a table, entitled, The Act of Deformity: 
a clause or two of which J shall transmit to you. 
“1, That no person whatsoever skall be admitted 
without a visible quearity in his aspect, or peculiar 
cast of countenance; of which the president and 
officers for the time being are to determine, and the 
president to have the casting voice. â ; 
«9, That z singular regard be had upon exami- 


nation, to the gibbosity of the gentlemen that offer 
themselves as founder’s kinsmen; orto the obliquity 
of their figure, in what sort soever. 

“3. That if the quantity of any man’s nose be 
eminently miscalculated, whether as to length or 
preadth, he shall have a just pretence to be elected. 

“Vastly, That if there shall be two or more com- 
petitors for the same vacancy, c@ieris paribus, he that 
has the thickest skin to have the preference. 

“ Every fresh nember, upon his first night, is to 
entertain the company with a dish of cod-fish, and a 
| pecch in praise of Æsop, whose portraiture they 
nave in full proportion, or rather disproportion, over 
the chimney; and their design is, as soon as their 
funds are sufficient, to purchase the heads of Ther- 
sites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, Hudibras, and the old 
gentleman in Oidham, with all the celebrated ill 
faces of antiquity, as furniture for the club-room. 

“As they have always been professed admirers 
of the other sex, so they unanimously declare that 
they will give all possible encouragement to such as 
will take the benefit of the statute, though none yet 
have appeared to do it. 

“ The worthy president, who is their most devoted 
champion, has lately shown me two copies of verses, 
composed hy a gentleman of his society; the first, a 
congratulatory ode, inscribed to Mrs. Touchwood, 
upon the loss of her two fore teeth; the other, a 
panegyric upon Mrs. Andiron’s left shoulder. Mrs. 
Vizard (he says), since the small pox, has grown to- 
lerably ugly, and a top toast in the club; but I ne- 
ver heard him so lavish of his fine thing- as upon 
old Nell Trott, who continually officiates at their 
table; her he even adores and extols as the very 
counterpart of Mother Shipton; in short, Nell (says 
he) is one of the extraordinary works of nature; 
but as for complexion, shape, and features, so valued 
ly others, they are all mere outside and symmetry, 
which is his aversion, Give me leave to add, that 
the president is a facetious pleasant gentleman, and 
never more so, than when he has got (as he calls 
them) his dear mummers about him; anid he often 
protests it does him good to meet a fellow with a 
right Genuine grimace in his air (which is so agree- 
ie the feel ern atin) s aad 
4 ice of ais sincerity in this particular, he 
ese m a Might one list in his pocket book of all 

18 class, who for these fiv: e 
his observation, with n enea munder 

e head of them, 


and in the rear (as one of a promising and improy. 


ing aspect);. 
“ Sir, 


i \ 
your cbliged and humble servant; 


& ALEXANDER ©» RBUNCLE.” 
Oxford, March 12, 1710. R. 


No. 18.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1710-11 
Equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 


Omnis ad incertos oculos, et gauda vana, f 
Hor. 2 Epi. igy 


But now our nobles too are fops and vain, 
Negicct the sense, but Jove the painted scene.—Cnrercn, 

Ir is my design in this paper to deliver down to 
posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, and 
of the gradual progress which it has made upon the 
English stage; for there is no question but our 
great grandchildren will be curious to kuow the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit together like 
an audience of foreigners in their own country, and 
to hear whole plays acted before them in a tongue 
which they did not understand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music. ‘Lhe great success this opera met 
with produced some attempts of forming pieces upon 
Italian plans, which should give a more naturel and 
reasonable entertainment than what can be met with 
in the elaborate trifles of that nation, This alarmed 
the poctasters and fiddlers of the town, who were 
used to deal in a more ordinary kind of ware; anil 
therefore laid down an established rule, which is re 
ceived as such to this day, ‘ That nothing is capable 
of being well set to music, that is not nonsense.” 


mediately fell to translating the Italian operas; 
and as there was no great danger of hurting the 
sense of those extraordinary pieces, our authors 
would often make words of their own which were 
entirely foreign to the meaning of the passages they 
pretended to translate; their chief care being to 
make the numbers of the English verse to answer 
to those of the Italian, that both of them might go to 
the same tune. Thus the famous song in Camilla: 

Barbara, si, t intendo, &c. 

Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning. 


which expresses the resentments of an angry lover, 
was translated into that English lamentation : 
Frail are a lover's hopes, &c. 


And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined 
persons of the British nation dying away and lan- 
guishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of 
rage and indignation. It happened also very fre- 
quently, where the sense was rightly translated, the 
necessary transposition of words, which were drawn 
out of the phrase of one tongue into that of another, 
made the music appear very absurd in one tongue 
that was very natural in the other. I remember an 
Italian verse that ran thus, word for word: 

And turn'd my rage into pity. 
which the English for rhyme-sake translated, 

And into pity turned my rage. 
By this means the soft notes that were adapted 
to pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage 
in the English; and the angry sounds that were 
turned to rage in the original, were made to expres: 
pity in the translation. It oftentimes happened 
likewise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon 
the most insignificant words in the sentence. I havt 
kuown the word “and’? pursued through the whole 
gamut, have been entertained with many a mele 
dious “ the, and have heard the most peautift, 
graces, quavers, and divisione bestowed upo? “ then, 
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“allow it no better quarter than Plato has done, who 
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“for,” and `‘ from ;” to the eternal honour of our 
English particles. r 

‘The next step to our refinement was the intro- 
ducing of Italian actors into our opera; who sang 
their parts in their own language, at the same time 
that our countrymen performed theirs in our native 
tongue. The king or hero of the play generally 
spoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in 
English. The lover frequently made his court, and 
gained the heart of his princess, in a language which 
she did not understand. One would have thought it 
very difficult to have carried on dialogues after this 
manner, without an interpreter between the persons 
that conversed together; but this was the state of the 
English stage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understand- 
ing half the opera; and therefore, to ease themselves 
entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered 
it at present, that the whole opera is performed in 
an unknown tongue. Wo no longer understand the 
language of our own stage; insomuch that I have 
often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian per- 
formers chattering in the vehemence of action, that 
they have been calling us names, and abusing us 
among themselves; but I hope, since we put such 
an entire confidence in them, they will not talk 
against us before our faces, though they may do it 
with the same safety as if it were behind our backs. 
In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking how na- 
turally an historian who writes two or three hundred 
years hence, and does not know the taste of his wise 
forefathers, will make the following reflections: “ In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Italian 
tongue was so well understood in England, that operas 
were acted on the public stage in that language.” 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the confu- 
tation of an absurdity that shews itself at first sight. 
It does not want any great measure of sense to see 
the ridicule of this monstrous practice; but what 
makes it the more astonishing, it is not the taste of 
the rabble, but of persons of the greatest politeness, 
which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English have a genius for other per- 
formances of a much higher nature, and capable of 
giving the minc a much nobler entertainment. 
Would one think it was possible (at a time when an 
author lived that was able to write the Phadra and 
Hippolitus,) for a people to be so stupidly fond of 
the Italian opera, as scarce to give a third day’s 
hearing to that admirable tragedy? Music is cer- 
tainly avery agrecable entertainment: but H it would 
take the entire possession of our cars, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing sensc, if it would ex- 
elude arts that have a much greater tendency to the 
‘vefinement of human nature ; I must confess I would 


banishes it out of his commonwealth. 

At present our notions of music are so very un- 
certain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, 
in general, we are transported with any thing that 
is not English: so it be of a foreign growth, let it 
be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it is the same 
thing. In short, our English music is quite rooted 
out, and nothing yet planted in its stead, 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to present his plan for a new one: 
and though it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furnish several hints that may be of use to a 
good architect. I shall take the sime liberty, in a 


following paper, of giving my opinion upon the sub. i 
fect of music; which J shall lay down only in a 


o 


problematical manner, to be considered by those wha 
qre masters in the art.—C. 


No. 19.] THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1710-11. | 
Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 
Finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loquentis, 
Hor, 1 Sat. iv 17. 
Thank Heaven, that made me of an humble mind; 
To action little, less to words inclined ! 

OBSERVING one person behold another, who was | 
an utter stranger tohim, with a cast of his eye, whicn | 
methought expressed an emotion of heart very differ- 
ent from what could be raised by an object so agree- 
able as the gentleman he looked at, I began %o con- 
sider, not without some secret sorrow, the condition 
of an envious man. Some have fancied that envy 
has a certain magical force in it, and that the eyes of 
the envious have, by their fascination, blasted the 
enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Bacon says, 
some have been so curious as to remark the times 
and seasons when the stroke of an envious eye is 
most effectually pernicious, and have observed that it 
has been when the person envied has been in any 
circumstance of glory and triumph. At such a time 
the mind of the prosperous man goes, as it were, 
abroad, among things without him, and is more ex- 
posed to the malignity. But I shall not dwell upon 
speculations so abstracted as this, or repeat the many | 
excellent things which one might collect out of authors 
upon this miserable affection; but keeping the com- 
mon road of life, consider the envious man with re- 
lation to these three heads, his pains, his reliefs, and 
his happiness. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his 
life is inverted; and the objects which administer } 
the bighest satisfaction to those who are exempt from 
this passion, give the quickest pangs to persons whu 
are subject to it. All the perfections of their fellow- 
creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and 
wisdom, are provocations of their displeasure. What 
a wretched and apostate state is this: to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because we ap- 
prove him! The condition of the envious man is 
the most emphatically miserable; he is not only in- 
capable of rejoicing in another’s merit or success, 
but lives in a world wherein all mankind are ina 
piot against his quiet, by studying their own happi- 
ness and advantage. Will Prosper is an honest 
tale-hearer; he makes it his business to join in con- 
versation with envious men. He points to such a 
handsome young fellow, and whispers that he is sc- 
cretly married toa great fortune. When they doubt, 
he adds circumstances to prove it; and never fails 
to aggravate their distress by assuring them, that, to 
his knowledge, he has an uncle will leave him some 
thousands. Will has many arts of this kind to tor- 
ture this sort of temper, and delights in it. When 
he finds them change colour, and say faintly they 
wish such a piece of news is true, he has the malice 
to speak some good or other of every man of their 
acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man, are those little 
blemishes and imperfections that discover themselves 
in an illustrious character. It is matter of great 
consolation to an envious person, when a man of 
known honour does a thing unworthy of himself, or 
when any action which was well executed, upor 
vetter information appears so altered in its circum- 
stances, that the fame of it is divided among many, 
instead of being attributed to one. This is a secret 
satisfaction tn these malignants; for the parson 
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whom they could not but admire, they fancy 1s nearer 
their own condition as soon as his merit is shared 
among others. I remember some years ago, there 
came out an excellent poem without the name of the 
author. The little wits, who were incapable of 
writing it, began to pull in pieces the supposed writer. 
When that would not do, they took great pains to 
suppress the opinion that it was his. That again 
failed. The next refuge was, to say 1t was overlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly written by an- 
other. An honest fellow, who sat amongst a cluster 
of them in debate on this subject, cried out, “ Gen- 
tlemen, if you are sure none of you yourselves had 
a hand ja it, you are but where you were, whoever 
writ it.” But the most usual succour to the envious, 
in cases of nameless merit in this kind, is to keep 
the property, if possible, unfixed, and by that means 
tohinder the reputation of it from falling upon any 
particular person. You sce an envious man clear 
up his countenance, if, in the relation of any man’s 
great happiness in one point, you mention his un- 
easiness in another. When he hears such a one is 
very rich, he turns pale, but recovers when you add 
that he has many children, ` In a word, the only sure 
way to an envious man’s favour is not to deserve it. 
But if we consider the envious man in delight, it 
is like reading of the seat of a giant in romance; 
the magnificence of his house consists in the many 
limbs of men whom he has slain. It any who pro- 
mised themselves success in any uncommon under- 
taking miscarry in the attempt, or he that aimed at 
what would have been useful and laudable, meets 
with contempt and derision, ihe envious man, under 
the colour of hating vain-glory, can smile with an 
inward wantonness of heart at the ill effect it may 
have upon an honest ambition for the future. 
Having thoroughly considered the nature of this 
passion, Í have made it my study how to avoid the 
envy that may accrue to me from these my specula- 
tions; and if I am not mistakenin myself, I think I 
have a genius to escape it. Upon hearing in a 
coffee-house one of my papers commended, I imme- 
diately apprehended the envy that would spring from 
that applause ; and therefore gave a description of 
my face the next day; being resolved, as I grow in 
reputation for wit, to resign my pretensions to 
beauty. This, I hope, may give some ease to those 
unhappy gentlemen who do me the honour to tor- 
ment themselves upon the account of this my paper. 
As their case is very deplorable, and deserves com- 
passion, I shall sometimes be dull in pity to them, 
and will, from time to time, administer consolations 
to them by farther discoveries of my person. In the 
meanwhile, if any one says the Spectator has wit, 
it may be some relief to them to think that he does 
not show it in company. And if any one praises his 
morality, they may comfort themselves by consider- 
ing that his face is none of the longest.—R. 


No. 20.] FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 1710-11. 
Thon dog in forehead.—Porr, Hon. 


Amone the other hard i j 
y undertakings which I 
have proposed to myself, that of the correction of im- 


pudence is what I have very much at heart. This 
m a particular manner is my province as Spectator; 
or it is generally an offence committed by the eyes, 
and that against such as the offenders would perka 0s 
gever paye an opportunity of injuring any ihe 
re he following letter is a complaint of a young 
ady, who sets forth a trespass of this kind sub that 
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command of herself as befits beauty and innocence, 
and yet with so much spirit as sufficiently expresses 
her indignation. The whole transaction is perform. 
ed with the eyes; and the crime Js no less than em. 
ploying them ‘in such a manner, as to divert the eyes 
of others from the best use they can make of them, 
even looking up to heaven. 
Sir, 

“There never was (I believe) an acceptable inan 
but had some awkward imitators. Even since the 
Spectator appeared, have I remarked a kind of men 
whom I choose to cail Starers; that without any re- 
gard to time, place, or modesty, disturb a large 
company with their impertinent eyes. Spectators 
make up a proper assembly for a puppet-show or a 
bear-garden; but devout supplicants and attentive 
hearers are the audience one ought to expect in 
churches. Iam, Sir, member of a small pious con- 
gregation near one of the north gates of this city; 
much the greater part of us indeed are females, and 
used to behave ourselves in a regular attentive man- 
ner, till very lately one whole aisle has been dis- 


head taller than any one in the church; but for the 
greater advantage of exposing himself, stands upon 
a hassock, and commands the whole congregation, 
to the great annoyance of the devoutest part of the 
auditory: for what with blushing, contusion, and 
vexation, we can neither mind the prayers nor ser- 
mon. Your animadversion upon this insolence would 
be a great favour to, 
“Sir, your most humble servant, S.C.” 

I have frequently scen this sort of fellows, and do 
think there cannot be a greater aggravation of an of- 
fence than thatitis committed where the criminal is 
protected by the sacredness of the place which he 
violates. Many reflections of this sort might be very 
justly made upon this kind of behaviour, but a 
starer is not usually a person tobe convinced by the 
reason of the thing; and a fellow that is capable of 
showing an impudent front before a whole congrega- 
tion, and can bear being a public spectacle, is nut 
so easily rebuked as to amend by admonitions. If, 
therefore, my correspondent does not inform me, that 
within seven days after this date the barbarian does 
at least stand upon his own legs only, without 
an eminence, my friend Will Prosper” has promised 
to take a hassock opposite to him, and stare against 
him in defence of the ladies. Ihave giyen him di- 
rections, according to the most exact rules of optics, 
to place himself in sucha manner, that he shall meet 


his eyes wherever he throws them. I have hopes, 
that when Will confronts him, and all the ladies, in 
whose behalf he engages him, cast kind looks and 
wishes of success at their champion, he will have 
some shame, and feel a little of the pain he has so 
often put others to, of being out of countenance. 
It has, indeed, been time out of mind generally 
remarked, and as often lamerted, that this family of 
Starers have infested public assemblies. I know 
no other way to obviate so great an evil, except, in 
the case of fixing their eyes upon women, some male 
friend will take the part of such as are under the 
Oppression of impudence, and encounter the eyes of 
the Starers wherever they meet them. While we 
suffer our women to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have no defence, but in the end to cast yielding 
glances at the Starers. In this case a man who hat 
no sense of shame, has the same advantage over his 
Ne Ne er te 
® Seo Spect. No. 19 W. Prosper, an honest tale-bearer. SC 
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turbed by one of these monstrous starers; he is the’ 
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mistress, as he who has no regard for his own life 
has over his adversary.— While the generality of 
the world are fettered by rules, and move by proper 
and just methods, he who has no respect to any of 
them carries away the reward due to that propricty 
of behaviour, with no other merit, but that of hay- 
ing neglected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of outlaw 
in good breeding, and therefore what is said of him 
no nation or person can be concerned for. For this 
reason one may be free upon him. I have put my- 
self to great pains in considering this prevailing 
quality, which we call impudence, and have taken 
notice that it exerts itself in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different soils wherein such subjects 
of these dominions as are masters of it were born. 
Impudence in an Englishman is sullen and inso- 
lent; in a Scotchman it is untractalle and rapa- 
cious; in an Irishnian absurd and fawning: as the 
course of the world now runs, the impudent En- 
glishman behaves like a surly landlord, the Scot 
like an ill-reccived guest, and the Irishman like a 
stranger, who knows he is not welcome. There is 
seldom any thing entertaining either in the impu- 
dence of a South or North Briton; but that of an 
Irishman is always comic. A true and genuine im- 
pudence is ever the effect of ignorance without the 
least sense of it. The best and most successful 
starers now in this town are of that nation; they 
have usually the advantage of the stature mentioned 
in the above letter of my correspondent, and gene- 
rally take their stands in the eye of women of for- 
tune; insomuch thar I have known one of them, 
three months after he came from the plough, with a 
tolerable good air, lead out a woman from a play, 
i} which one of our own breed, after four years at Ox- 
ford, and two at the Temple, would have been afraid 
to look at. 

I cannot tell how toaccount for it, but these people 
have usually the preference to our own fools, in the 
opinion of the sillier part of womankind. Perhaps 
itis that an English coxcomb is seldom so obse- 
quious as an Irish one; and when the design of 
pleasing is visible, an absurdity in the way towards 
it is casily forgiven. 

But those who are downright impudent, and go 
| i on without reflection that they are such, are more 
4 to be tolerated, than a set of fellows among us who 
profess impudence with an air of humour, and think 
to carry off the most inexcusable of all faults in the 
world, with no other apology than saying in a gay 
tone, “I put an impudent face upon the matter.” 
No: no man shall be allowed the advantages of im- 
pudence, who is conscious that he is such. If he 
knows he is impudent, he may as well be otherwise 
and it shall be expected that he blush, when he sees 
he makes another do it. For nothing can atone for 
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reckon bishops, deans, and archdearons. Amorg 
the second are doctors of divinity, prebendaries, 
and al! that wear scarfs. The rest are tomprehended 
under the subalterns. As for the first class, our 
constitution preserves it from any redundancy of 
incumbents, notwithstanding competitors are num- 
berless. Upon a strict calculation, it is found that 
there has beep a great exceeding of late years in 
the second division, several brevets having been 
granted for the converting subalterns into scarf-of- 
ficers ; insomuch, that within my memory the price 
of lutestring is raised above two-pence in a yard. 
As for the subalterns, they are not to be numbered. 
Should our clergy once enter into the corrupt prac- 
tice of the laity, by the splitting of their freeholds, 
they would be able to carry most of the elections in 
England. 

The body of the law is no less encumbered with 
superfluous members, that are like Virgil’s army, 
which he tells us was so crowded, many of them had 
not room to nse their weapons. This prodigious so- 
ciety of men may be divided into the litigious and 
peaceable, Under the first are comprehended all 
those who are carried down in coach-fulls to West- 
minster-hall, every morning in term time. Martial’: 
descrimtion of this species of lawyersis full of humour: 


Tras et verba locant. 


“Men that hire out their words and anger ;”? that 
are more or less passionate according as they are 
paid for it, and allow their client a quantity of wrath 
proportionable to the fee which they receive from 
him. I must, however, observe to the reader, that 
above three parts of those whom I reckon among 
the litigious are such as are only quarrelsome in 
their hearts, and have no opportunity of showing 
their passion at the bar. Nevertheless, as they do 
not know what strifes may arise, they appear at the 
hall every day, that they may show themselves in 
readiness to enter the lists, whenever there shall be 
occasion for them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, many 
of the benchers of the several inns of court, who 
seem to be the dignitaries of the law, and are en- 
dowed with those qualifications of mind that accom- 
plish a man rather for a ruler than a pleader. These 
men live peaceably in their habitations, eating once 
a day, and dancing once a year,* for the honour of 
their respective societies. 

Another numberless branch of peaceable lawyers, 
are those young men who, being placed at the inns 
of court in order to study the laws of their country, 
frequent the playhouse more than Westminster-hall, 
and are seen in all public assemblies except in a 
court of justice. I shall say nothing of those silent 
and busy muititudes that are employed within doors 
in the drawing up of writings and conveyances; nor 


the want of modesty: without wh'-h beauty is un- 


i 
ly Í graceful, and wit detestable.—R 

of i 
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he a There's room enough, and each may bring his friend. 

of 3 Crercn. 

n Tax sometimes very much troubled, when I re- 

d fect upon the three great professions of divinity, 

aa law, and physic; how they are cach of them over- 

E burdened with practitioners, and filled with multi- 

> is tudes of ingenious gentlemen that starve one another. 

nf We may divide the clergy, into generals, field- 

7 Officers, and subaltems Among the first we may} 

C 

A bo ne 


of those greater numbers that palliate their want of 
business with a pretence to such chamber practice. 
Ti, in the thire place, we look into the profession 
of physic, we shall find a most formidable body of 
The sight of them is enough to make a man 
serious, for we may lay it down jas a maxim, that 
when a nation abounds in physicians it grows thin 
of people. Sir William Temple is very much puz- 
zled to find out a reason why the Northern Hive, as 
he calls it, does not send out such prodigious swarms, 
and overrun the world with Goths and Vandals, as it 


did formerly; but had that excellent author observed 
that there were no students in physic among the 


> See Dugdale’s Origines Jaridiciales. 
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subjects of Thor and Woden, and that this science | monstrous things done in both, that if one had not 
very much flourishes in the north at present, he | been an eye-witness of them, one could not believe’ 
-might have found a better solution for this difficulty | that such matters had r2ally been exhibited. There 
than any of those he lias made use of. ‘lhis body of| is very little which concerns human life, or is a pic- 


jnen in our own country may be described like the 
British army in Cwsar’s time. Some of them slay 
-in chariots, and some on foot. If the infantry do less 
-execution than the charioteers, it is because they 
cannot be carried so soon into all quarters of the 
town, and dispatch so much business in so short a 
-time. Besides this body of regular troups, there are 
stragglers, who, without being duly listed and en- 
rolled, do infinite mischief to those who are so un- 


ure of nature, that is regarded by the greater part 
of the company. The understanding is dismissed 
from our entertainments. Our mirth is the laughter 
of fools, and our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
else such improbable, monstrous, and incoherent 
dreams could not go off as they do, not only without 
the utmost scorn and contempt, but even with the 
loudest applause and approbation. But the letters 
of my correspondents will represent this affair in a 


lucky ag to fall into their hands, j more lively manner than any discourse of my own; 
There are, besides the above-mentioned, innu- |I shall therefore give them to my reader with only 
:merable retainers to physic who, for want of other | this preparation, that they all come from players, and 
patients, amuse themselves with the stifling of cats | that the business of playing is now so managed, that 
in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of | you are not to be surprised when I say one or two 
“insects upon.the point of a needle for microscopical | of them are rational, others sensitive and vegetative 
observations; besides those that are employed in the | actors, and others wholly inanimate. I shall not 
gathering of weeds, and the chase of butterflies : not | place these as I have named them, but as they have 
to mention the cockleshell-merchants and spider- | precedence in the opinion of their audiences. 
catchers. ““ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

When I consider how each of these professions are “ Your having been so humble as to take notice of 
crowded with multitudes that seek their livelihood in | the epistles of other animals, imboldens me, who am 
them, and how many men of merit there are in each | the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, to re- 

| of them, who may be rather said to be of the science, | present to you, that I think I was hardly used in not 
| than the profession ; I very much wonder at the hu- | having the part of the lion in Hydaspes given to me. 
_ mour of parents, who will not rather choose to place | It would have been but a natural step for me to have 


| their sons in a way of life where an honest industry 
caunot but thrive, than in stations where the greatest 
| probity, learning, and good sense, may miscarry. 
t How many men are country curates, that might have 
» made themselves aldermen of London, by a right 
improvement of a smaller sum of money than what 
is usually laid out upon a learned education? A 
'-sober frugal person, of slender parts and a slow ap- 
. prehension, might have thrived in trade, though he 
-staryes upon physic; asa man would be well enough 
pleased to buy silks of one whom he would not ven- 
ture to feel his pulse. Vagellius is careful, studious, 
and obliging, but withal a little thick-skulled; he 
has not a single client, but might have had abund- 
-ance of customers. ‘The misfortune is, that parents 
| take a liking to a particular profession, and there- 
| fore desire their sons may be of it: whereas, in so 


personated that noble creature, after having behaved 
myself to satisfaction in the part above-mentioned. 
That of a lion is too great a character for one that 
never trod the stage before but upon two legs. As to 
the little resistance which I made, I hope it may be 
excused, when it is considered that the dart was 
thrown at me by so fair a hand. I must confess 1 
had but just put on my brutality; and Camilla’s 
charms were such, that beholding her erect mien, 
hearing her charming voice, and astonished with her 
graceful motion, I could not keep up my assumed 
ı fiereeness, but died like a man. 
“Tam, Sir, your most humble admirer, 
“Tuomas Prone.” 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“This is to let you understand, that the play- 
house is a representation of the world in nothing so 


¿great an affair of life, they should consider the ge- 
nius and abilities of their children more than their 

- own inclinations.. 
It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 


much as in this particular, that no one rises in it 
according to his merit. I have acted several parts 
of household-stuff with great applause for many 
years: I am one of the men in the hangings in The 


there are very few in it so dwl and heavy, who may | Emperor of the Moon; I have twice performed the 
not be placed in stations of life, which may give | third chair in an English opera: and have rehearsed 
them an opportunity of making their fortunes. AJ the pump in The Fortune-Hunters. I am now grown 
well-regulated commerce is not, like law, physic, or | old, and hope you will recommend me so effectually, 
“divinity, to be overstocked with hands; but on the | as that I may say something before I go off the 
contrary flourishes by multitudes, and gives employ-| stage; in which you will do a great act of charity to 


ment to all its professors. Fleets of merchant-men 
-arc so many squadrons of floating shops, that vend 
our wares and manufactures in all the markets of 


“Your most humble servant, > 
“ WILLIAM SCREENE. 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


the world, and find out chapmen under both the 


N “Understanding that Mr Scrcene has writ to 
rtropics.—C. 


you, and desired to be raised from dumb and still 
parts; I desire, if you give him motion or speech, 
that you would advance me in my way, and let me 
keep on in what I humbly presume I am master, to 
wit, in representing human and still life together. 
I have several times acted one of the finest flower © 
potsin the same opera wherein Mr. Screene 1s 3 
P pa chair; therefore, upon his promotion, request that 
Tux word Spectator being most usually understood | may succced him in the hangings, with my hand i 
vas one of the audience at public representations in| the orange-trees : 
-our theatres, I seldom fail of many letters relatin É ‘ 
vto plays and operas. But indeed there are mae 
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Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

— Hon. Ars. Poet. ver. 5. 
— Whatever contradicts my sense 
I hate to see, and never can believe.—Roscomow, 


«Your humble servant, 
“ Rarru Base 
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e Sin, Drury-lane, March 24, 1710-11. 


“Isaw your friend the Templar this evening in 
the pit, and thought he looked very little pleased 
with the representation of the mad scene of The 
Pilgrim. I wish, Sir, you would do us the favour to 
animadvert frequently upon the false taste the town 
is in, with relation to plays as well as operas. It 
certainly requires a degree of understanding to play 
justly: but such is our condition, that we are to 
suspend our reason to perform our parts. As to 
scenes of madness, you know, Sir, there are noble 
instances of this kind in Shakspeare: but then itis 
the disturbance of a noble mind, from generous and 
humane resentinents. It is like that grief which 
we have for the decease of our friends. It is no di- 
minution, but a recommendation of human nature, 
that, in such incidents, passion gets the better of 
reason; and all we can think to combat ourselves, 
is impotent against half what we feel. I will not 
mention that we had an idiot in the scene, and allthe 
sense it is represented to have 1s that of lust. As 
for myself, who have long taken pains in person- 
ating the passions, I have to-night acted only an 
appetite. The part I played is Thirst, but it is re- 
presented as written rather by a drayman than a 
poet. I come in with a tub about me, that tub hung 
with quart pots, with a full gallon at my mouth. I 
am ashamed to tell you that I pleased very much, 
aud this was introduced as a madness; but sure it 
was not human madness, for a mule or an ass may 
have been as dry as ever I was in my life. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient 
* and humble servant.” 


From the Savoy, in the Strand. 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“Tf you can read it with dry eyes, I give you this 


: trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfortunate 


King Latinus, and I believe I am the first prince 
that dated from this palace since John of Gaunt. 
Such is the uncertainty of all human greatness, that 
I, who lately never moved without a guard, am now 
pressed as a common soldier, and am to sail with 
the first fair wind against my brother Louis of 
France. It isa very hard thing to put off a cha- 
racter which one has appeared in with applause. 
This I experienced since the loss of my diadem ; 
for, upon quarrelling with another recruit, I spoke 
my indignation out of my part in recitativo ; 
— Most audacious slave, 
Dar'st thou an angry monarch’s fury brave? 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth, when 
a serjeant knocked me down, and asked me if I had 
a mind to mutiny, in talking things nobody under- 
stood. You see, Sir, my unhappy circumstances ; 
and if by your mediation you can procure a subsidy 
for a prince (who never failed to make all that be- 
held him merry at his appearance), you will merit 
the thanks of Your friend, | 

“Yue Kina or Latium.” 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
For the good of the Public. 

Within two doors of the masquerade lives an 
eminent Italian chirurgeon, arrived from the carni- 
val at Venice, of great experience in private cures. 
Accommodations are provided, and persons admitted 
in their masquing habits. 

He has cured since his coming hither, in less than 
fortnight, four scaramouches, a mountebank doc- 
tor, two Turkish bassas, three nuns, and a morris- 
dancer. 


N. B. Any person may agree by the great, and: 
be kept in repair by the year. The doctor draws: 
teeth without pulling off your.-masque.—R. 


Srevit atrox Volscens, nec teli conspicit usquam 
Auctorem, nec quo se ardens immittere possit. 

Vino. En. ix. 420. 
Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing round, 
Descry’d not him who gave the fatal wound; 
Nor knew to fix revenge.” DrYDEN. 
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Tuere is nothing that more betrays a base unge- 
nerous spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a- 
man’s reputation; lampoons and satires, that are: | 
written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, į 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. | 
For this reason-I am very much troubled when Isee | 
the talents of humour and ridicule in the possession 
of an ill-natured man. ‘There cannot be a greater 
gratification toa barbarous and inhuman wit, than to 
stir up sorrow in the heart of a private person, to 
raise uneasiness among near relations, and to expose 
whole families to derision, at the same time that he 
remains unseen and undiscovered. If besides the 
accomplishments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most 
mischievous creatures that can enter into a civil so- 
ciety. His satire will then chiefly fall upon those 
who ought to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, 
merit, and every thing that is praiseworthy, will be 
made the subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is 
impossible to enumerate the evils which arise from 
these arrows that fly in the dark; and I know no 
other excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a secret shame or sorrow 
in the mind of the suffering person. It must indeed 
be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
in them robbery or murder, but at the same time- 
how many are there that would not rather lose a con- 
siderable sum of money, or even life itself, than be 
set up as a mark of infamy and derision? and in 
this case a man should consider, that an injury is 
not to be measured by the notions of him that gives, 
but of him that receives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature which are offered them, are 
not without their secret anguish. I have often ob- 
served a passage in Socrates’s hehaviour at his death, 
in alight wherein none of the critics haye considered 
it. That excellent man entertaining his friends, » 
little before he drank the bowl of poison, with a dis- 
course on the immortality of the soul, at his enter- 
ing upon it says that he does not believe any, the 
most comic genius, can censure him for talking upon 
such a subject at such a time. This passage, I think, 
evidently glances upon Aristophanes, who writ a 
comedy on purpose to ridicule the discourses of that 
divine philosopher. It has been observed by many 
writers, that Socrates was so little moved at this 
piece of buffoonery, that he was several times pre- | 


© The following indorsement at the top of this paper, No. 
23, is in aset of the Spectator, in 12mo, of the edition in 1712, 
which contains some MS. notes by a Spanish merchant, who- 
lived at the time of the original publication : 
“The character ot Dr. Swift.” 


This was Mr. Blundeti’s opinion; and whether it was well- 
grounded, ill-grounded, or ungrounded, probably he was not 
eon in the thought. The intimacy between Swift, Steele,. 
und Addison, was now over; and that they were about this 
time estranged, appears from Swift's own testimony, dated- 
March 16, 1710-11. z 
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sent at its being acted upon the stage, and never ex- 
yres:ed the least resentment of it. But with sub- 
missicn, I think the remark I have here made shews 
as, that this unworthy treatment made an impression 
upon his mind, though he had been too wise to dis- 
cover it. i 

When Julius Cæsar was lampooned by Catullus, 
he invited him to supper, and treated him with such 
a generous civility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind 
of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had re- 
flected upon his eminence in a famous Latin poem. 

The cardinal ‘sent for him, and, after some kind ex- 
postulations upon what he had written, assured him 
of hiš esteem, and dismissed him with a promisé of 
the next good abbey that should fall, which he ac- 

cordingly conferred upon him in a few months after. 

i This had so good an effect upon the author, that he 
dedicated the second edition of his book to the car- 
dinal, after having expunged the passages which 
had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of so generous and for- 
giving atemper. Upon his being made pope, the 
statue of Pasquin was one night dressed in a very 
dirty shirt, with.an excuse written under it, that he 
was forced to wear foul linen, because his laundress 
was made a princess. ‘This was u reSection upon 
the Pope’s sister, who, before the promotion of her 
brother, was in those mean circumstances that Pas- 
quin represented her. As this pasquinade madea 
great noise in Rome, the pope offered a considerable 

| sum of money to any person that should ` discover 

| the author of it. ‘Lhe author relying upon his holi- 

| ness’s generosity, as also on some private overtures 
which he had received from him, made the discovery 
himself; upon which the pope gave him the reward 
he had promised, but at the same time, to disable the 
‘satirist for the future, ordered his tongue to be cut 
out, and both his hands to be chopped off. Arctine# 
is too trite an instance. Every one knows that all 
the kings of Europe were hus tributaries. Nay, 
there is a letter of his extant, in which he makes his 
Eoast that he laid the Sophi of Persia under contri- 
bution. 

Though, in the various examples which I have here 

drawn together, these several great men behaved 
themselves very differently towards the wits of theage 
who had reproached them; they all of them plainly 
showed that they were yery sensible of their re- 
proaches, and consequently that they received them 
as very great injuries. For my own part, I would 
never trust a man that I thought was capable of 
‘giving these secret wounds; and cannot but think 
that he would hurt the person whose reputation he 
thus assaults, in his body or in his fortune, could he 
do it with the same security. There is, indeed, 
something yery barbarous and inhuman in the ordi- 
nary scribblers of lampoons An innocent young 
lady shall be exposed fur an unhappy feature; a 
father of a family turned to ridicule for some domes- 
lic calamity; a wife made uneasy all her life for a 
misinterpreted word or action; nay, a good, a tem- 
perate, and a just man shall be put out of counte- 
nance by the representation of those qualities that 
should do him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate 
writers, that without any malice haye sacrificed the 
reputation of their friends and. Acquaintance to a 
certain levity of temper, and a silly ambition of dis- 

3 his ie, 4 
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® Peter Aretine infamous for his writings, died in 1556. 
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tinguishing themselves by a spirit of raillery and 
“satire: as if it were not infinitely more honourable 
to be a good-natured man than a wit. Where there 
is this little petulant humour in an author, he is 
often very mischievous without designing to be so. 
For which reason, I always lay it down as a rule, 
that an indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill- 
natured one; for as the latter will only attack his 
enemies, and those he wishesill to; the other injures 
indifferently both friends and foes. I cannot forbear 
on this occasion transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger 
P Estrange, which accidentally lies before me. “ A 
company of waggish boys were watching of frogs at 
the side of a pond, and still as any of them put up 
their heads, they would be pelting them down agam 
with stones. ‘ Children,’ says one of the frogs, ‘you 
never consider, that though this may be play to you, 
it is death to us? ” 

As this week is in a manner set apart and dedi- 
cated to serious thoughts, I shall indulge myself in 
such speculations as may not be altogether unsuit- 
able to the season; and in the mean time, as the 
settling in ourselves a charitable frame of mind is a 
work yery proper for the time, I have in this paper 
endeavoured to expose that particular breach of cha- 
rity which has been generally overlooked by divines, 
because they are but few who can be guilty of it.—C 


constant to an ‘hour, and not jll-humoured ; 
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Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum : 
Arreptaque manu, Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ? 
Hor, | Sat. ix. 3, 


fomes up a fop (I knew him but by fame), 
And seiz’d my hand, and called me by name— 
—My dear !—how dost? 

TueERe are in this town a great number of insig- 
nificant people, who are by no means fit for tne bet- 
ter sort of conversation, and yet have an imperti- 
nent ambition of appearing with those to whom 
they are not welcome. If you walk in the park, one 
of them will certainly join with you, though yon are 
in company with ladies; if you drink a bottle, they 
will find your haunts. What makes such fellows 
the more burdensome is, that they neither offend 
nor please so far as to be taken notice of for either. 
It is, I presume, for this reason, that my correspond- 
enis are willing by my means to be rid of them. 
The two following letters ave writ by persons who 
suffer by such impertinence. A worthy old bache- 
lor, who sets in for his dose of claret every night, 
at such an hour, is teased by a swarmof them; who, 
because they are sure of room and good fire, have 
taken itin their heads to keep a sort of club in his 
company, though the sober gentleman himself is an 
utter enemy to such meetings. r } 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ The aversion i for some years tmave had to clubs 
in general, gave me a perfect relish for your specu- 
Jation on that subject; but I have since been ex- 
tremely mortified by the: malicious world’s ranking 
me amongst the supporters of such impertinent as- 
semblies. I beg leave to state my case fairly; and 
that done, I shall expect redress from your judicious 
pen. < 
“Tam, Sir, a bachelor of some standing, and a 
traveller; my business, to consult my own goo hu- 
mour, which I gratify without controlling other rite 
ples: I have a room and a whole bed to Bah e 
and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a gun: they p. sie 
me, and injure no creature alive. My chief meals 


a supper, which I always make at a tavern. I ma 
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which reasons, though I invite nobody, 1 have no 
sooner supped, than I have a crowd about me of that 
sort of good company that know not whither else to 
go. It is true every man pays his share; yet as 
they are intruders, I have an undoubted right to be 
the only speaker, or at least the loudest; which i 
maintain, and that to the great emolument of my 
audience. I sometimes tell them their own in pretty 
free language; and sometimes divert them with 
merry tales, according as I am in humour. Iam 
one of those who live in taverns to a great age, by a 
sort of regular intemperance; I never go to bed 
drunk, but always flustered; I wear away very 
gently; am apt to be peevish, but never angry. Mr. 
Spectator, if you have kept various company, you 
know there is in every tavern in town some old hu- 
mourist or other, who is master of the house as 
much as he that keeps it. The dsawers are all in 
awe of him; and all the customers who frequent his 
company, yield him a sort of comical obedience. I 
do not know but I may be such a fellow as this my- 
self.. But T appeal to you, whether this is to be 
called a club, because so many impertinents will 
break in upon me, and come without appointment ? 
Clinch of Barnet has a nightly meeting, and shows 
to every one that will come in and pay; but then he 
is the only actor. Why should. people miscall 
things? If his is allowed to be a concert, why may 
not mine be a lecture? However, Sir, I submit it 
to you, and am, Sir, your most obedient servant, &c. 

“Tromas KruBow.” 

“ Goop Sir, 

“ You and I were pressed against each other last 
winter in a crowd, in which uneasy posture we suf- 
fered together for almost half an hour. I thank you 
for all your civilities ever since, in being of my ac- 
quaintance wherever you mect me. But the otber 
day you pulled your hat off to me in the Park, when 
I was walking with my mistress. She did not like 
your air, and said she wondered what strange fel- 
lows I was acquainted with. Dear Sir, consider it 
as much as my life is worth, if she should think we 
were intimate: therefore I earnestly intreat you for 
the future to take no manner of notice of, ` 
“Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

“Wirt Tasuton.” 


A like impertinence is also very troublesome to 
the aver and more intelligent part of the fair 
sex. It is, it seems, a great inconvenience, that 
those of the meanest capacities will pretend to make 
visits, though indeed they are qualified rather to add 
to the furniture of the house (by filling an empty 
chair,) than to the conversation they enter into when 
they visit. A friend of mine hopes for redress in 
this case, by the publication of her letter in my 
paper; which she thinks those she would be rid of 
will take to themselves. It seems to be written with 
an eye to one of those pert, giddy, unthinking girls, 
who, upon the recommendation only of an asrecable 
person and a fashionable air, take themselves to be 
upon a level with women of the greatest merit: 


“ MADAM, 

“ T take this way to acquaint you with what com- 
mon rules and forms would never permit me to tell 
you otherwise; to wit, that you and I, though 
equals in quality and fortune, are by no means suit- 
able companions. You are, it is true,. very pretty, 
can dance, and make a very good figure in a public 
assembly; but, alas, Madam, you must go no far- 
ther; distance and silence are your best recommen- 

ations; therefore let me beg of you never to make 


ee a yar 


me any wore yisits. You come ina literal sense to 
sec one, for you have nothing to say. 
this, that I would by any means lose your acquaint- 
ance.; but I would keep it up with the strictest forms 
of good breeding. Let us pay visits, but never sce 
one another. If you will be so good as to deny 
yourself always to me, i shall return the obligation 
by giving the’ same orders to my servants. Wher 
accident makes us mect at a third place, we may 
mutually lament the misfortune of never finding one 
another at home, go inthe same party toa benefit 
play, and emile at each other, and put down glasses 
as we pass in our coaches. ‘Thus we may edjoy as 
much of each other’s friendship as we are capable 
of: for there are some people who are to be known 
only by sight, with which sort of friendship I hope 
you will always honour, Madam, 
i * Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Mary Tvespay. 

“ P.S. [subscribe myself by the name of the day 
I keep, that my supernumerary friends may know 
who I am.” 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prevent all mistakes that may happen among 
gentlemen of the other end of the town, who come 
but once a week to St. James’s coffee-honse, either 
by miscalling the servants, or requiring such things 
from them as are not properly within their respective 
provinces; this is to give notice, that Kidney, keeper 
of the book-debts of the outlying customers, and 
observer of those who go off without paying, haying 
resigned that employment, is succeeded by John 


I do not say ` 


Sowton ; to whose place of enterer of messages and | 
first coffee-grinder, William Bird is promoted; and | 


Samuel Burdock comes as shoe-cleaner in the room 
of the said Bird.—R. 


No. 23.] THURSDAY, MARCII 29, 1711. 
AL grescitque medendo.— Vira. Azz. xii. 46. 
And sickens by the very means of health. 


‘Tur following letter will explain itself, and needs 

no apology. 
‘Sir, 

“ I am one of that sickly tribe who are vommonly 
known by the name of yaletudinarians ; and do con- 
fess to you, that I first contracted this ill habit of 
body, or rather of mind, by the study.of physic. I 
no sooner began to peruse books of this nature, but 
I found my pulse was irregular; and scarce ever read 
the account of any disease that I did not fancy my- 
self afflicted with.* Dr. Sydenham’s learned treatise 
of fevers threw me into a lingering hectic, which 
hung upon me all tke while 1 was reading that ex- 
cellent piece. I then applied myself to the study 
of several authors who have written upon phthisical 
distempers, and by that means fell into a consump- 
tion; till at length, growing very fat, I was ina 
manner shamed ont of that imagination. Not long 
after this I found in myself all the symptoms of the 
gout, except pain; but was cured of it by a treatise 
upon the gravel, written by a very ingenious author, 
who (as it is usual for physicians to convert one dis- 
temper into another) eased me of the gout by giving 
me the stone. I at length studied myself into a com- 

lication of distempers; but, accidentally taking 
into my hand that ingenious discourse written by 


* Mr. Tickoll, in his preface to Addison's Works, says, that 
‘* Addison never had a regular pulse,” which Steele questions 
in his dedication of "The Drummer to Mr. Congreve. 
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Sunctorius, I was resolved to direct myself by a 
scheme of rules, which I had collected from his ob- 
servations. The learned world are very well ac- 
quainted with that gentleman’s invention ; who, for 
the better carrying on his experiments, contrived a 
certain mathematical chair, which was so artificially 
hung upon springs, that it would weigh any thing as 
well as a pair of scales. By this means he dis- 
covered how many ounces of his food passed by per- 
spiration, what quantity of it was turned into nou- 
tishment, and how much went away by the other 
channels and distributions of ‘nature. 

“ Haying provided myself with this chair, I used 
to study, eat, drink, and sleep in it; insomuch that 
I may be said, for these last three years, to have lived 
in a pair of scales. I compute myself, when I am 
in full health, to be precisely two hundred weight, 
falling short of it about a pound after a day’s fast, 
and exceeding it as much after a very full meal; so 
that it is my continual employment to trim the ba- 
lance between these two volatile pounds in my con- 
stitution. In my ordinary meals I fetch myself up 
to two hundred weight and half a pound; and if, 
after having dined, I find myself fall short of it, I 
arink so much small beer, or eat such a quantity of 
bread, as is sufficient to make me weight. In my 
greatest excesses, I do not transgress more than the 
other half-pound; which, for my health’s sake, I do 
the first Monday in every month. As soon as I find 
myself duly poised after dinner, I walk till I have 
perspired five ounces and four scruples ; and when 
I discover, by my chair, that I am so far reduced, I 
fall to my books, and study away three ounces more. 
As for the remaining parts of the pound, I keep no 
account of them. I do not dine and sup by the 
clock, but by my chair; for when that informs me 
my pound of food is exhausted, I conclude myself to 
be hungry, and lay in another with all diligence. In 
my days of abstinence I lose a pound anda half, and 
on solemn fasts am two pounds lighter than on the 
other days of the year. 

“Tallow myself, one night with another, a quarter 
of a pound of sleep, within a few grains more or less ; 
and if, upon my rising, I find that I have not con- 
sumed my whole quantity, L take out the rest in my 
chair. Upon an exact calculation of what I expend- 
ed and received the last year, which I always register 
in a book, I find the medium to be two hundred 
weight, so that I cannot discover that I am impaired 
one ounce in my health during a whole twelvemonth. 
And yet, Sir, notwithstanding this my great care to 
ballast myself equally every day, and to keep my 
body in its proper poise, so it is, that I find myself 

in a sick and languishing condition. My complexion 
is yrown yery sallow, my pulse low, and my body 
hydropical. Let me therefore beg you, Sir, to con- 
sider me as your patient, and to give me more cer- 
tain rules to walk by than those 1 have already ob- 
served, and you will very much oblige 
“ Your humble servant.” 


This letter puts me in mind of an Italian epitaph 
written on the monument of a valetudinarian: “Stavo 
ben, ma per star meglio, sto qui :” which it is impos- 
sible to translate. The fear of death often proves 
mortal, and sets people on methods to save their lives 
which infallibly destroy them. This 1s a reflection 
made by some historians, upon observing that there 
are many more thousands killed in a flight, than in 


Se 


* The following trauslation, however, may give an Englis) 
reader some idea of the Italian epitaph: us teens are but im 
ing to be better, í am here,” ` ~ 


a battle; and,may be applied to those multitudes of 
imaginary sick persons that break their constitutions 


by physic, and throw themselyes into the arms of 
death by endeavouring to escape it. This method is 
not only dangerous, but below the practice of a 
reasonable creature. To consult the preservation of 
life, as the only end of it—to make our health our 
business—to engage in no action that is not part of a 
regimen, or course of physic—are purposes so abject, 
so mean, so unworthy human nature, that a generous 
soul would rather die than submit to them. Besides, 
that a continual anxiety for life vitiates all the ro- 
lishes of it, and casts a gloom. over the whole face of 
nature; as it is impossible we should take delight in 
any thing that we are everymoment afraid of losing. 

I do not mean, by what I have here said, that | 
think any one to blame for taking due care of their 
health. On the contrary, as cheerfulness of mind, 
and capacity for business, are ina great measure 
the effects of a well-tempered constitution, a man 
cannot be at too much pains to cultivate and pre- 
serve it. But this care, which we are prompted to, 
not ouly by common sense, but by duty and instinct, 
should never engage us in grouudless fears, melan- 
choly apprehensions, and imaginary distempers, 
which are natural to every man who is more anxious 
to live, than how tolive. In short, the preservation 
of life should be only a secondary concern, and the 
direction of it our principal. Ifwe have this frame 
of mind, we shall take the best means to preserve 
life, without being over-solicitous about the event; 
and shall arrive at that point of felicity which Mar- 
tialhas mentioned as the perfection of happiness, of 
neither fearing nor wishing for death. 

In answer to the gentleman, who tempers his 
health by ounces and by scruples, and instead of 
complying with those natural solicitations of hunger 
and thirst, drowsiness, or love of exercise, governs 
himself by the prescriptions of his chair, I shall 
tell him a short fable. Jupiter, says the mytholo- 
gist, to reward the piety of a certain countryman, 
promised to give him whatever he would ask. The 
countryman desired thar he might have the manage- 
ment of the weather in his own estate. He obtained 
his request, and immediately distributed rain, snow, 
and sunshine, among his several fields, as he thought 
the nature of the soil required. At the end of the 
year, when he expected to see a more than ordinary 


crop, his harvest fell infinitely short of that of his 
neighbours. Upon which (says the fable) he desired 
Jupiter to take the weather again into his own 


y | hands, or that otherwise he should utterly ruin him- 


self.—C, 


No. 26.] FRIDAY, MARCH 30, 1711. 


Pallida mors mquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. O beate Sexti, 

Vitæ summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 
Jam te premet nox, fabulæque manes, = 

Et domus exilis Plutonia. Hon. 1 Od. iv. 13. 


With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 

Knocks acthe cottage and the palace gate: 

Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares, « 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years; 

Night soon will seize, and you must quickly go en 
To storied ghosts, and Pluto's house pelow.—CREECH. 


Wuen I am ina serious humour, I very hie 
walk by myself in Westminster-abbey : mier “ibis 
gloominess of the place, and the use to pie =a the 
applied, with the solemnity of the building, i to fill 
condition of the people who lic in it, are al rather 


the mind with a kind of melancholy, oF 
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thoughtfuiness that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 
passed a whole afternoon in the church-yard, the 
cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with the 
tombstones and inscriptions that I met with in those 
several regions of the dead. Most of them recorded 
nothing else of the buried person, but that he was 
born- upon one day, and died upon another; the 
whole history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances that are common to all 
mankind. I could not but look upon these registers 
of existence, whether of brass or marble, as a kind 
of satire upon the departed persons; who had left 
no other memorial of them, but that they were born, 
and that they died. They put me in mind of seve- 
ral persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them, for no other 
reason but that they may be killed, and are cele- 
brated for nothing but being knocked on the head. 


Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque.—Vina 
Glaucus, and Melon, and Thersilochus. 


The life of these men is finely described in holy 
writ by “the path of an arrow,” which is imme- 
diately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained my- 
self with the digging of a grave; and saw in every 
shovel-full of it that was thrown up, the fragment of 
a bone or skull intermixed with a kind of fresh 
mouldering earth that some time or other hada place 
in the composition of a human body. Upon this I 
began to consider with myself what innumerable 
multitudes of people lay confused together under the 
pavement of that ancient cathedral; how men and 
women, friends and enemies, priests aud soldiers, 
monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongst 
ore another, and blended together in the same com- 
mon mass; how beauty, strength, and youth, with 
oldage, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed the great magazine of 
mortality, as it were, in the lump, I examined it 
more particularly by the accounts which I found on 
sseveral of the monuments which are raised in every 
quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them were 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that if it 
were possible for the dead person to be acquainted 
with them, he would blush at the praises which his 
friends have bestowed upon him. ‘There are others 
‘so excessively modest, that they deliver the character 
of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by 
‘that means are not understood once in a twelve- 
month. In the poetical quarter, I found there were 
posts who had no monuments, and monuments which 
-had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present 
war has filled the church with many of these uninha- 
bited monuments, which had been erected to the 
memory of persons whose bodies were perhaps buried 
in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the 
ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with seve- 
ral modern epitaphs, which are written with great 
elegance of expression and justness of, thought, and 
therefore do honour to the living as well as the dead. 
As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of 
their public monuments and inscriptions, they should 
‘be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in execution. SirCloudes- 
ly Shovel’s monument has very often given me great 
offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain 
gallant man, he is represented on his tomb by the 
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figure of a beau, aressca in a ong periwig, and Te- 

posing himself upon velvet cushions, under a canopy 

of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu- 

ment; for instead of celebrating the many remark- 

able actions he had performed in the service of his. 
country, it acquaints us only with the manner of his 

death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 

honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 

want of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of 
antiquity and politeness in their buildingsand works 
of this nature than what we mect with in those of 
our own country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at the public expense, re- 
present them like themselves, and are adornea with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
festoons of-sea-weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the re 
pository of our English kings for the contemplation 
of another day, when I shall find my mind disposed 
for so serious an amusement. I know that enter- 
tainments of this nature are apt to raise dark and 
dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy ima- 
ginations; but for my own part, though Iam always 
serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep 
and solemn scenes with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means I can 
improve myself with those objects which others con- 
sider with terror. When I look upon the tombs of 
the great, every motion of envy dies in me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of pa- 
rents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compas- 
sion; when I see the tomb of the parents them 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I 
reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, of some 
that died'yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, 
I consider that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporarics, and make our appearance together. 
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No. 27.) SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1711. 


Ut nox longa quibus mentitur amica, diesque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus; ut piger annus e 
Pupillis, quos dura premit custodia matrum : 
Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, que spem — 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id, quod 
Æque pauperibus prodest, -locupletibus que, 
-i Æque neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit. 
KLS Hor. 1 Ep. i. 20° 


— 


IMITATED. 
Long as to him, who works for debt, the day; 
Long as the night to her, whose love's away ; 
Lony as the year’s dull circle scems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So slow th’ unprofitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the functions of my soul; 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life’s instant business to a future day : 
That task, which as we follow, or despise, 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise: 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure, 
And which not done the richest must be poor.—Porr. 


THERE is scarce a thinking man in the world, Ta 
is involved in the business of it, but lives under a 
secret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, 
and has formed a resolution to fix himself, one time 
or other, in such a state as is suitable to the end of 
his being. You hear men every day in conversation 
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— 
profess, that all the honour, power, and riches, which 
they propose to themselves, cannot give satisfaction 
encugh to reward them for half the anxicty they 
undergo in the pursuit or the possession of them. 
While men are in this temper (which happens very 
frequently,) how inconsistent are they with them- 
selves! They are wearied with the toil they bear, 
but cannot find in their ‘hearts to relinquish it: re- 
tirement is what they want, but they cannot betake 
themselves to it. While they pant after shade and 
coyert, they still affect to appear in the mest glitter- 
ing scenes of life. Sure this is but just as reason- 
able as if a man should call for more light, when he 
has a nind to go to sleep. ; 
Since then it is certain that our own hearts deceive 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot com- 
mand ourselves enough to resign it, though we every 
day wish ourselves disengaged from its allurements: 
let us not stand upon a formal taking of leave, but 


wean ourselves from them while we are in the midst 
of them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the greater 
part of mankind to accomplish this work, and live 
according to their own approbation, as socu as they 
possibly can. But since the duration of life is so 
uncertain, (and that has been a common topic of dis- 
course ever since there was such a thing as life itzelf,) 
how is it possible that we should defer a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of reason? 

The man of business has ever some one point to 
carry, and then ne tells himself he will bid adieu to 
all the vanity of ambition. The man of pleasure re- 
solves to take his leave at least, and part civilly with 
his mistress; but the ambitious man is entangled 
every moment in a fresh pursuit, and the lover sees 
new charms in the object he fancied he could aban- 
don. Itis therefore a fantastical way of thinking, 
when we promise ourselves an alteration in our con- 
duct from change of place and difference of circum- 
stances ; the same passions will attend us where- 
ever we are, till they are conquered; and we can 
never live to our satisfaction in the deepest retire- 
ment, unless we are capable of living so, in some 
measure, amidst the noise and business of the world. 

I have ever thought men were better known by 
what could be observed of them from a perusal of 
their private letters, than any other way. My friend 
the clergyman, the other day, upon serious discourse 
with him concerning the danger of procrastination, 
gaye me the following lettersfrom persons with whom 
he lives in great friendship and intimacy, according 
to the good breeding and good sense of his charac- 
ter. ‘he first is from aman of business, who is his 
convert: the second from one of whom he’coneeives 
good hopes: the third from one who is in no state at 
all, but carried one way and another by starts. 

“* Sir, ‘ 

“ T know not with whut words to express to you the 
sense I have of the high obligation you have laid 
upon me, inthe penance you enjoined me, of doing 
some good or other to a person of worth every day I 
live. The station I am in furnishes me with daily 
opportunities of this kind; and the noble principle 
with which you have inspired me, of benevolence to 
all I have to deal with, quickens my application in 
every. thing I undertake, When I relieve merit 
trom discountenance, y I assist a friendless per- 

on, when I produce cealed worth, I am dis- 
p zased day ot for having designed to leave 
th. world in order to be ‘virtuous, - Lam sorry you 
deciine the occasions which the condition I ‘am in 
might afford me of eularging your fortunes; but 


k, 


know I contribute more to your satisfaction, when I 
acknowledge I am the better man, from the infiuence 
and authority you have over, Sir, 
“ Your most obliged and most humble rp 
R., O” 


«Sir, 

“I am entirely convinced of the truth of what 
you were pleased to say to me, when I was last with 
youalone. You told me then of the silly way I was 
in; but you told me so as I saw you loved me, 
otherwise I could not obey your commands in letting 
you know my thoughts so sincerely as I do at pre- 
sent. I know ‘the creature, for whom I rgsign so 
much of my character,’ is all that you said of her; 
but then the triflér has something in her so undc- 
signing and harmless, that her guilt in one kind 
disappears by the comparison of her innocence it 
another. Will you, virtuous man, allow no altera- 
tion of offences? Must dear Chloe be called by the 
hard name you pious people give to common women? 
I keep the solemn promise I made you, in writing to 
you the state of my mind, after your kind admoni- 
tion; and will endeavour to get the better of this 
fondness, which makes me so much her humble ser- 
vant, that I am almost ashamed to subscribe myself 
yours, «mt. D.” 


Sir, 

“ There is no state of life so anxious as that of a 
man who does not live according to the dictates of 
hisown reason. It will seem odd to you, when I 
assure you that my love-of retirement first of all 
brought me to court; but’ this will be no riddle 
when I acquaint you, that I placed myself here with 
a design of getting so much money as might enable 
me to purchase a handsome retreat in the country. 
At present my circumstances enable me, and my 
duty prompts me, to pass away the remaining part of 
my life in such a retirement as I at first proposed to 
myself; but to my great misfortune I have entirely 
lost the relish of it, and should now return to the 
country with greater reluctance than I at first came 
to court. I am so unhappy, as to know that what I 
am fond of are trifles, and that what I neglect is of 
the greatest importance: in short, I find a contest 
in my own mind between reason and fashion T re- 
member you once told me, that I might live in the 
world, and out of it, at thesame time. Let me beg 
of you to explain this paradox more at large to me, 
that I may conform my life, if possible, both to my. 
duty and my inclination. Tam yours, &c. © 

$ - “R. B? 

Letters are directed “ For the Spectator, tobe left 
at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Britain, post paid.” 
N. B. In the form of a direction, this makes a figure 
in the last column of the Spectator in folio. 


No. 28.] MONDAY, APRIL 2, 1711 . 


— Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo. Hor. 2 Od. x. 19. 


Nor does Apollo always bend his bow- 
Ishall here present my reader with’ a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new oflice which he thinks 
may-very much contribute to the embellishments of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets. I consider it as a satire upon projectors in 
gencral, and a lively picture of the whole art 0 
modern criticism. 
Sir, i 
“ Observing that you have’ thoughts of ort ing 
certain officers under: you, for the inspection of 2 
veral petty enoriities you yourself cannot atten 
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and finding daily absurdities hung out upon the 
sign-posts of this city, to the great scandal of fo- 
reigners, as well as those of our own country, who 
are curious spectators of the same: I do humbly 
propose that you would be pleased to make me your 
superintendent of all such figures and devices as 
are or shall be made use of on this occasion; with 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever I shall 
find irregular or defective. For want of such an 
officer, there is nothing like sound, literature and 
good sense to be met with in those objects that are 
every where thrusting themselves out.to the eye, and 
endeavouring to become visible. Our streets are 
filled with blue boars, black swans, and red lions; 
not to mention flying pigs, and hogs in armour, 
with many other creatures more extraordinary than 
any in the deserts of Africa. Strange! that one 
who has all the birds and beasts in nature to choose 
out of, should live at the sign of an Ens Rationis! 

“ My first task therefore should be, like that of 
Hercules, to clear the city from monsters. In the 
second place, I would forbid that creatures of jarring 
and incongruous natures should be joined together 
in the same sign; such as the bell and the neat’s 
tongue, the dog and the gridiron. The fox and the 
goose may be supposed to have met, but what has 
the fox and the seven stars to do together? And 
when did the lamb and the dolphin ever meet, ex- 
cept upon a sign-post? As for the cat and fiddle, 
there is a-conceit in it; and therefore I do not in- 
tend that any thing I have here said should affect it. 
I must, however, observe to you upon this subject, 
that it is usual for a young tradesman, at his first 
setting up, to add to his own sign that of the master 
whom he served; as the husband, after marriage, 
gives a place to his mistress’s arms in his own coat. 
This I take to have given rise to many of those ab- 
surdities which are committed over our heads; and, 
as I am informed, first occasioned the three nuns 
and a hare, which we see so frequently joined toge- 
ther. . I would therefore establish certain rules, for 
the determining how far one tradesman may give 
the sign of another, and in what cases he may be 
allowed to quarter it with his own. ` 

“ In the third place, I would enjoin every shop to 
make use of a sign which bears some affinity to the 
wares in which it deals. What can be more incon- 
sistent than to sce a bawd at the sign of the angel, 
or a tailor at the lion? A cook should not live at 
the boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig; and 
yet, for want of this regulation, I haye seen a goat 
set up before the door of a perfumer, and the French 
king’s head at a sword-cutler’s. 

“ An ingenious foreigner observes, that several 
of those gentlemen who value themselves upon their 
families, and overlook such as are bred to trade, 
bear the tools of their forefathers in their coats of 
arms. I will not examine how true this is in fact. 
But thongh it may not be necessary for posterity 
thus to set up the sign of their forefathers, I think it 
highly proper for those who actually profess the trade 
to show some such marks of it before their doors. 

“ When the name gives an occasion for‘an inge- 
nious sign-post, I would likewise advise the owner 
to take that opportunity of letting the world know 
who he is. Itwould have been ridiculous for the 


ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the sign off 


the trout; for which reason she has erected before 
her house the figure of the fish that is her name- 
sake. Mr. Bell has likewise distinguished’ himself 
by a device of the same nature: and here, Sir, i 


Te 


figure of a bell has given occasion to several pieces 
of wit in this kind. A man of your reading must 
know, that Abel Drugger gained great applause by 
it in the time of Ben Jonson. Our apoeryphal 
heathen god* is also represented by this figure; 
which, in conjunction with the dragon, makes a very 
handsome picture in several of our streets. As for 
the bell-savyage, which is the sign of a savage man 
standing by a bell, I was formerly very much puz- 
zled upon the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell 
into the reading of an old romance translated out 
of the French; which gives an account of a very 
beautiful woman who was found ina wilderngss, and 
is called in the French La belle Sauvage ; and is 
every where translated by our countrymen the bell- 
savage. This piece of philosophy will, I hope, con- 
vince you that I have made sign-posts my study, 
and consequently qualified myself for the employ- 
ment which I solicit at your hands. But before I 
conclude my letter, I must communicate to you 
another remark, which I have made upon the sub- 
ject with which I am now entertaining you, namely, 
that I can give a shrewd guess at the humour of the 
inhabitant by the sign that hangs before his door. 
A surly choleric fellow generally makes choice of a 
bear; as men of milder dispositions frequently live 
at the sign of the lamb. Seeing a punch-bow] 
painted upon a sign near Charing-cross, and very 
curiously garnished with a couple of angels hovering 
over it, and squeezing a lemon into it, I had the cu- 
riosity to ask after the master of the house, and 
found, upon inquiry, as I had guessed by the little 
agrémens upon his sign, that he was a Frenchman. 
I know, Sir, it is not requisite for me to enlarge upon 
these hints to a gentleman of your great abilities ; 
so, humbly recommending myself to your favour and 
patronage. “ J remain, &c.” 


I shall add to the foregoing letter another, which 
came to me by the penny-post. 


“From my own apartment near Charing-cross. 
“ Fonourep SIR, 


“ Having heard that this nation isa great encou- 
rager of ingenuity, I have brought with me a rope- 
dancer that was caught in one of the woods belonging 
to the Great Mogul. He is by birth a monkey ; but 
swings upon a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and 
drinks a glass of ale like any reasonable creature. 
He gives great satisfaction to the quality; and if 
they will make a subscription for him, I will send 
fora brother of his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler; and also for another of the same 
family whom I design for my merry-andrew, as 
being an excellent mimic, and the greatest droll in 
the country where he now is. I hope to have this 
entertainment in readiness for.the next winter; and 
doubt not but it will please more than the opera or 
puppet-show. I will not say that a monkey is a 
better man than some of the opera heroes; but cer- 
tainly he is a better representative of a man than 
the most artificial composition of wood and wire. 
If you will be pleased to give me a good word ia 
your paper, you shall be every night a spectator at 

“se 


my show for nothing. Tam, &c.” 
© St George. 
- w inne > 
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No. 29.] TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1711. 


Sermo lingua.concinnus utraque 
Suavior: ut Chio nota si commista Falemi est. 
Hor. | Sat. x. 23. 


Both tongues united, sweeter sounds produce, 
Like Chian mixed with Falermian juice. 


THERE is nothing that has more startled our 
English audience, than the Italian recitativo at its 
first entrance upon the stage. People were wonder- 

| fully surprised to hear generals singing the word of 
command, and ladies delivering messages in music. 
Our coyntrymen could not forbear laughing when 
they „heard a lover chanting out a billet-doux, and 
even the superscription of a letter set to a tune. The 
famous blunder in an old play of “ Enter a king and 
two fiddlers solus,” was now no longer an absurdity, 
when it was impossib’e for a hero in a desert, or a 
princess in her closet, to speak any thing unuccom- 
panied with musical instruments. 

But however this Italian method of acting in reci- 
| tativo might appear at first hearing, I cannot but 
| think it much more just than that which prevailed 

in our English opera before this innovation : the 
transition from an air to recitative music being more 
natural than the passing from a song to plain and 
ordinary speaking, which was the common method 
in Purcell’s operas. 

` The only fault I find in our present pracuce, is 
the making use of the Italian recitativo with En- 
glish words. à 

To go to the bottom of this matter, I must observe, 
| that the tone, or (as the French call it) the accent 
| of every nation in their ordinary speech, is altoge- 

ther different from that of every other people; as 
we may see even in the Welch and Scotch who bor- 
der so near upon us. By the tone or accent, I do 
not mean the pronunciation of each particular word, 
but the sound ofthe whole sentence. Thus itis 
very common for an English gentleman when he 
hears a French tragedy, to complain that the actors 
all of them speak in one tone: and therefore he very 
wisely prefers his own countrymen, not considering 
that a foreigner complains of the same tone in an 
English actor. an 

For this reason, the recitative music, in every lan- 
guage, should be as different as the tone or accent of 
each language; for otherwise, what may properly 
express a passion in one language will not do it in 
another. Every one who has been long in Italy, knows 
very well that the cadences in the recitativo bear a 
remote affinity to the tone of their voices in ordinary 
conyersation—or, to speak more properly, are only 
the acce ats of their language made more musical and 
tunefu’. i 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admiration, in 
the Italian music (if one may so call them) which 
resemble their accents in discourse on such occa- 
sions, are not unlike the ordinary tones of an En- 

lish voice when we are angry; insomuch that I 
have often seen our audiences extremely mistaken 
as to what has been doing on the stage, and expect- 
ing to see the hero knock down his messenger, when 
he has been asking him a question ; or fancying that 
he quarrels with his friend when he only bids him 
good morrow. : ; 

For this reason the I artists cannot agree 
with our English musicians in admiring Purcell’s 
compositions, and thinking his tunes so wonderfully 
adapted to his words; because both nations do not 
always express the same passions by the same sounds. 


a 


I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an English | him as his yalet de chambre. 
oe Se a E 


compuser should not follow the ltalian recitative toc 
servilely, but make use of many gentle deviations 
from it, in compliance with his own native Janguage. 
He may copy out of it ali the lulling softness and 
“ dying falls,” (as Shakspeare calls them) but should 
still remember that he ought to accommodate him- 
self to an English audience ; and by humouring the 
tone of our voices in ordinary conversation, have the 
same regard to the accent of his own language, as 
those persons had to theirs whom he professes to imi- 
tate. It is observed, that several of the singing 
birds of our own country learn to sweeten their 
voices and mellow the harshness of their natural 
notes, by practising under those that come from 
warmer climates. In the same manner J would allow 
the Italian opera to lend our English music as much 
as may grace and soften it, but never entirely to an- 
nihilate and destroy it. Let the infusion be as 
strong as you please, but still let the subject matter 
of it be English. 

A composer should fit his music to the genius of 
the people, and consider that the delicacy of hearing 
and taste of harmony, has been formed upon those 
sounds which every country abounds with. In short, 
that music is of a relative nature, and what is har- 
mony to one ear, may be dissonance to another. 

The same observations which I have made upon 
the recitative part of music, may be applied to all 
our songs and airs in general. 

Signior Baptist Lully acted like a man of sense 
in this particular. He found the French music ex- 
tremely defective, and very often barbarous. How- 
ever, knowing the genius of the people, the humour 
of their language, and the prejudiced ears he had to 
deal with, he did not pretend to extirpate the French 
music and plant the Italian in its stead; but only to 
cultivate and civilize it with innumerable graces and 
modulations which he borrowed from the Italians. 
By this means the French music is now perfect in 
its kind; and when you say it is not so good as the 
Italian, you only mean that it does not please you 
so well; for there is scarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian such a pre- 
ference. The)musiciof the French is indeed very 
properly adapted to their pronunciation and accent, 
as their whole opera wonderfully favours the genius 
of such a g r airy peop le. The! chorus, in which 
that opera abounds, ives the pdrterre frequent op- 
portunities of {joining in concert with the stage. 
This inclination of the audience to sing along with 
the actors, so prevails with them, that I haye some- 
times known the performer on the stage do no’ more 
in a celebrated song than the clerk of a parish 


church, who serves only to raise the. psalm, and is 


afterwards drowned in the music of the. congregation. 
Every actor that comes on the stage is a beau. The 
queens and heroines are so painted, that they appear 
as ruddy and cherry-cheeked as milk-maids. The 
shepherds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves 
in a ball better than our English dancing-masters. 
I have seen a couple of rivers appear in red stock- 
ings; and Alpheus, instead of haying his head co- 
vered with sedge and bull-rushes, making love in a 
full-bottom periwig and a <1 
with a voice so full of shakes and quavers, thata 
should have thought the murmurs of a country broo. 
the much more agreeable music, . 

I remember the last opera I saw in that merry 


| nation was the Rape of Proserpine, where Pluto, to 


make the more tempting figure, puts himself in a 


i i hus along wit 
French equipage, and brings Aeolepi Ea a T S 
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folly and impertinence ; but what the I’rench look 
upon as gay and polite. t 

I shall add no more to what I have here offered, 
than that music, architecture, and painting, as well 
as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and 
rules from the general sense and taste of mankind, 
and not from the principles of those arts themselves; 
or, in other words, the taste is not to conform to the 
art, but the art to the taste. Music is not designed 
to please only chromatic ears, but all that are capa- 
ble of distinguishing harsh from disagreeable notes. 
A man of an ordinary ear is a judge whether a pas- 
sion is expressed in proper sounds, and whether the 
melody of those sounds be more or less pleasing.—C. 

*,* Complete sets of this paper for the month of 
March, are sold by Mr. Greaves, in St. James’s- 
street; Mr. Lillie, perfumer, the corner of Beau- 
fort-buildings ; Messrs. Sanger, Knapton, Round, 
and Mrs, Baldwin.—Spect. in folio. 


No. 30.) WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1711. 


Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum; vivas in amore jJocisque. 
Hor. | Ep. vi. 65. 
If nothing, as Mimnermus strives to prove, 
Can e'er be pleasant without mirth and love, 
Then live in mirth and love, thy sports pursue,—Crxxcn. 
OnE common calamity makes men extremely af- 
fect cach other, though they differ in every other 
particular. The passion of love is the most general 
concern among men; and I am glad to hear by my 
last advices from Oxford, that there are a set of 
sighers in that university, who have erected them- 
setves into a society in honour of that tender passion, 
These gentlemen are of that sort of inamoratos, 
who are not so very much lost to.common sense, but 
that they understand the folly, they are guilty of; 
and for that reason separate themselves from all other’ 
company, because they will enjoy the pleasure of 
talking incoherently, without being ridiculous to any 
but each" ther: When aman comes into the club, 
he is not obli d to make any introduction to hi 
course, but at once, ‘as he is seating himself in his 
chain, speaks in the-thead of his own’ thoughts : | 
“ She gaye m a very obliging glance, ‘she never 
looked so well in her life as this evening ;” cor the 
like reflection, without regard to any other member 
of the society; for in this assembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the full 
‘liberty of talking to himself. Instead of snufi-boxes 
and canes, which are the usual-helps to discourse 
with other young fellows, these have each some piece 
of riband, a brokén fan, or an old girdle, which they 
play with while A ieot the fair person remem- 
bered by eachärespective token. According to the 
of the matter from my letters, the 
company appear like so many players rehearsing be- 
hind the scĉnes; one is sighing and lamenting his 
destiny in beseeching terms, another declaiming he 
will break his chain, and another, in dumb-show, 
striving to express his passion by his gesture. It is 
very ordinary in the assembly for one of a sudden to 
‘rise and make a discourse concerning his passion in 
general, and describe the temper of his mind in such 
a manner, as that the whole company shall join in 
the description, and feel the force of it. In this 
case, if any man has declared the viclence of his 
flame in more pathetic terms, he is made president 
for that night, out of respect to his superior passion. 
We had some years ago in this town, a set of 
People who met and dressed like lovers, and were 
distinguished by the name of the Fringe-glove club; 
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but they were persons of such moderate intellects, 
even before they were impaired by their passion, 
that their irregularities could not furnish sufficient 
variety of folly to afford daily new impertinences; 
by which means that institution dropped. These 
fellows could express their passion by nothing but 
their dress: but the Oxonians are fantasticai now 
they are lovers, in proportion to their learning and 
understanding before they became such. The thoughts 
of the ancient poets on this agreeable frenzy are 
translated in honour of some modern beauty; and 
Chloris is won to-day by the same compliment that 
was made to Lesbiaa thousand years ago. But as 
far as I can learn, the patron of the club ithe re- 
nowned Don Quixote. The adventures of that gentle 
knight are frequently mentioned in the society, under 
the colour of laughing at the passion and them- 
selves: but at the same time, though they are sen- 
sible of the extravagances of that unhappy warrior, 
they do not observe, that to turn all the reading of 
the best and wisest writings into rhapsodies of love, 
is a frenzy no less diverting than that of the 
aforesaid accomplished Spaniard. A gentleman, 
who, { hope, will continue his correspondence, is 
lately admitted into the fraternity, and sent me the 
following letter : 


Sir, 

“ Since I find you take notice of clubs, I beg leave 
to give you an account of one in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned; and p2rhaps never heard 
of. We distinguish ourselves by the title of the 
Amorous Club, are all votaries of Cupid, and ad- 
nirers of the fair sex. ‘lhe reason that we are so 
little known in the world, is the secresy which we 
are obliged to live under in the university. Our 
constitution runs counter to that of the place wherein 
we live: for in love there are no doctors, and we all 
profess so high a passion, that we admit of no gra- 
duatesin it. Our presidentship is bestowed accord- 
ing to the dignity of passion; our number is unli- 
ited ;. and our statutes are like those of the Druids, 
corded in our own breasts only, and explained by 
e majority of the company. A mistress, and a 
oem in her praise, will introduce any candidate. 


“Without the latter no one can be admitted; for he 
‘that is not in love enough to rhyme, is unqualified 


for our society. To speak disrespectlully of a wo- 
man is expulsion from our gentle society. As we 
are at present all of us gownsmen, instead of dueling 
when we are riyals, we drink together the health of 
our mistress. The manner of doing this, sometimes 
indeed creates debates; on such occasions we have 
recourse to the rules of love among the ancients. 

Nmvia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur. 

+“ Marr. Epig. i. 72. 
Six cups to Nwvia, to Justina seven. 


This method of a glass to every letter of her name, 
occasioned the other night a dispute of some warmth. 
A young student who is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was so unreasonable as to begin her health 
under the name of Elizabetha ; which so exasperated 
the club, that by common consent we retrenched it 
to Betty. We look upon aman as no company that 
does not sigh five times in a quarter of an hour; and 
look upon a member as very absurd, that is so much 
himself as to make a direct answer to a question. 
In fine, the whole assembly is made up of absent 
men—that is, of such persons as have lost their lo 
nd bodies never keep co 


my with one anot s I am an unfortunate 


T. 


muember of this Haci ociety, you cannot expect 
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strange animals in town, wheilier birds or beasts, 
they may be either let loose among the woods, or 
driven across the stage by some of the country people 
of Asia. In the last great battle, Pinkethman is to 
personate King Porus upon an elephant, and is to 
be encountered by Powell, representing Alexander 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which nevertheless 
Mr. Powell is desired to call by the name of Buce- 
phalus. Upon the close of this great decisive battle, 
when the two kings are thoroughly reconciled, te 
show the mutual friendship and good:correspondence 
that reigns between them, they both of them go to- 
gether to a puppet-show, in which the ingenious Mr, 
Powell, junior, may have an opportunity of display- 
ing his whole art of machinery, for the diversion of 
two monarchs. Some at the table urged, that a 
puppet-show was not a suitable entertainment for 
Alexander the Great; and that’ it might be intro- 
duced more properly, if we suppose the conqueror 
touched upon that part of India which is said to be 
inhabited by the pygmies. But this objection was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the proposal immedi- 
ately overruled. Our projector farther added, that 
after the reconciliation of these two kings, they might 
invite one another to dinner, and either of them en- 
tertain his guest with the German artist, Mr. Pin- 
kethman’s heathen gods, or any of the like diversions 
which shall then chance to be in vogue. 

This project was received with very great applause 
by the whole table. Upon which the undertaker 
told us, that he had not yet communicated to us 
above half his design; for that Alexander being a 
Greek, it was his intention that the whole opera 
should be actedin that language, which was a tongue 
he was sure would wonderfully please the ladies, es- 
pecially. when it was a little raised and rounded by 
the Ionic dialect; and could not but be acceptable 
to the whole audience, because there are fewer of 
them who understand Greek than Italian, The only 
difliculty that remained, was how to get performers, 
unless we could persuade some gentlemen of the uni- 
versities to learn to sing, in order to qualify them 
selves for the stage ; but this objection soon vanished 
when the projector informed us that the Greeks 
were at present the only musicians in the Turkish 
empire, and that it would be very easy for our fac- 
tory at Smyrna to furnish us every year with a co- 
lony.of musicians, by the opportunity of the Turkey 
fleet; besides, says he, if we want dny single voice 
for any lower part in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
to speak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in a fort- 
night’s time. s 

The projector having thus settled matters to. the 
good-liking of all that heard him, he left his seat at 
the table, and planted himself before the fire, where 
I had unluckily taken my stand for the convenience 
of overhearing what he said. Whether he had ob- 
served me to be moreattentive than ordinary, I can- 
not tell, but he had not stood by me above a quarter 
of a minute, but he turned short upon me ona sud- 
den, and catching me by a button of my coat, at- 
tacked me yery abruptly after the following manner. 

“ Besides, Sir, I have heard of a very extraordi- 
nary genius for music thaf lives in Switzlerland, who 
has so strong a spring in his fingers, that he a 
make the board of an organ sound like a drum, ani 
if I could but procure a subscription of about ie 
thousand pounds every winter I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by articles to set every 
thing that shoula be sung upon the English stage 
After this he looked full in my face, expecung i 
would make an enswer, when, by good luck, a gem 


a very regular account of it; for which reason I 
hope you will pardon me that i so abruptly subscribe 
myself, ` 3 
Sir, your most obedient humble ora a 
“) forgot to tell you, that Albina, who has six vo- 
taries in this club, is one of your readers.” —R. 


plat; - 

“No. 31] THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1711. 
Sitmihi fas audita loqui—— Vine. Æn. vi. 266. 
What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

Layr night, upon my going into a coffee-house 
aotvar from the Haymarket Theatre, Idiverted my- 
self for aboye half-an-hour with overkearing the dis- 
course of one, who, by the shabbiness of his dress, 
the extrayagance of his conceptions, and the hurry 
of his speech, I discovered to be of that species who 
are generally distinguished by the title of projectors. 
This gentleman, for I found he was treated as such 
by his audience, was entertaining awhole table of 
listeners with the project of an opera, which he told 
us had not cost him above two or three mornings in 
the contrivance, and which he was ready to put in 
execution provided he might find his account in it. 
He said, that he had observed the great trouble and 
inconvenience which ladies were at, in travelling up 
and down the seyeral shows that are exhibited in 
different quarters of the town. The dancing mon- 
keys are in one place; the puppet-show in another; 
the opera in a third; not to mention the lions, that 
are almost a whole day’s journey from the politer 
part of the town. By this means people of figure 
are forced to lose half the winter after their coming 
to town, before they have seen all the strange sights 
about it. In order to remedy this great inconve- 
nience, our projector drew out of his pocket the 
scheme of an opera, entitled, The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great; in which he had disposed all 
the remarkable shows about town among the scenes 
and decorations of his piece. The thought, he con- 
fessed, was not originally his own, but that he had 
taken the hint of it from several performances which 
he had seen upon our stage; in one of which there 
was a raree-show; in another a ladder-dance; and 
in others a posture-man, a moving picture, with many 
curiosities of the like nature. 

This expedition of Alexander opens with his con- 
sulting the oracle of Delphos, in which the dumb 
conjuror who has been visited by so many persons of 
quality of late years, is to be introduced as telling 
his fortune. At the same time Clinch of Barnet is 
represented in another corner of the temple, as ring- 
ing the bells of peiphen, for joy of his arrival. The 
tent of Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fallin love with a 
piece of wax-work, that represents the beautiful Sta- 
' tira. When Alexander comes into that country, in 
which Quintus Curtius tells us the dogs were so cx- 
ceeding ees that they would not lose their hold, 
though they were cut to pieces limb by limb, and 
that they would hang upon their prey by their teeth 
when they had nothing but a mouth left, there is to 
be a scene of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be 
represented all the diversions of that place, the bull- 
baiting only excepted, which cannot possibly be cx- 
hibited in the theatre, | ason of the lowness of 
the roof. The several woods in Asia, which Alexi 
ander must be supposed to pass through, will give 
the audience asight of monkeys dancing upon ropes, 
with many other pleasantries of that ludicrous spe- 
cies. At tho same time, if there chance to be any 
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tleman that had entered the coffee-house since the | you first advance, viz. That our faces are not of our 
proje cton applied himself to me, hearing him talk of | own choosing, people had been transported beyond 

is Swiss compositions, cried out in a kind of laugh, | all good breeding, and hurried themselves into unac- 
“ Is our music then to receive farther improvements | countable and fatal extravagances ; as, how many 
from Switzerland?” This alarmed the projector, | impartial looking-glasses had been censured and ca 
who immediately let go my button, and turned about | lumniated, nay, and sometimes shivered into ten 
to answer him. I took the opportunity of the diver- | thousand splinters, only for a fair representation of 
sion which seemed to be made in favour of me, and | the truth? How many bead-strings and garters had 
laying down my penny upon the bar, retired with | been made accessary and actually forfeited, only be- 
some precipitation.—C. cause folks must needs quarrel with their own sha- 
dows? And who,’ continues he, ‘but is deeply sen- 


Š sible, that one great source of the uneasiness and 
2 ? AY > zi gaa? ole : 

No. 32.] FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1711. misery of human life, especially amongst those of 

Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus esse cothumis. distinction, arises from nothing in the world e!Sy but 


Hor. 1 Sat. v. G4. 


He wants no tragic vizor to increase 
His natural deformity of face. 


too severe a contemplation of an indefeasible con. 
texture of our external parts, or certain natural and 
Tux late di : ae invincible dispositions to be fat or lean?—when a 
= ‘oe E e discourse concerning the statutes of the | little moře of Mr. Spectator’s philosophy would take 
tl gly Club, having been so well received at Oxford, | off all this. In the mean time let them ubsorve, 
i iat, pana to the strict rules of the society, they that there is not one of thcir grievances of this sort, 
Sra een so partial as to take my own testimonial, | put perhaps, in some ages of the world, has been 
ane ae mopio that select body ; I could not re- highly in vogue, and may beso again; nay, in some 
s Saun TENRA of publishing to the world the ho- | country or another, ten to one is so at this day. My 
nour g w» ig TN e . . ` 
that Lk SS Hd OES It is no small satisfaction | Lady “Ample is tho most miserable woman in the 
tha i ave given occasion for the President’s shew- world, purely of her own making. She even grudges 
ing both his invention and reading to such advan- | herself meat and drink, for fear she should thrive by 
tage as my correspondent reports he did: but it is them; and is consta tl y crying out, ‘I uarte 
not to be doubted there were many ver > ic S Tiahall: Le quite accel mac of 
1 Tea ha many very proper hums | of a year more I shall be quite out of all manner of 
and pauses in iis harangue, which lose their ugliness skape? Now the lady’s misfortune seems to be 
in the narration, and which my correspondent (beg- | only this tiat she is planted A a wione soil: for go 
ging his pardon) has no very goud talent at repre; nee to the other side of the Water, itis a ‘cata 
à j a ; EZ ther 3 1e we 5 
EASLEY I very much approve of the contempt the | Hacrlem to talk of a shape under "cightcen vine 
society has of beauty. Nothing dught to be laudable These wise traders rerulate their beaulie they d 
in a man, in which his will is not conc od ; 4 5 EErEE E T oA 
An 3 not concerned ; there- | their butter, by the pound; and Miss Cross, when 
fore our society can follow nature, and where she has he fi ore M i 1 “(i i i 
mousit i kl Teg she first arrived in the Low Countries, was not com- 
ASE ANT Bry J ne ee > wercan do 50 | puted to be so kandsome as Madam Van Brisket by 
ptt ESen ; . near half a tou. On the other hand, there is Squire 
agen nr PETON, i Lath, a proper gentleman of 1,500% per annum, as 
7 ae ing pub ic the late trouble I gave you, | well as of unblamable life and conversation; yet 
yon xi ing to have been the occasion of this. | would I not be the esquire for half his estate ; for if 
10 should I meet at the coffee-house door the other | it was as much more, he would freely part with it 


no O 8 a a 


night, but my old friend Mr. President? I saw | all for a pair of legs to his mind. Whereas, in th 
somewhat had pleased him; and as soon as he had reign of ats first araa of glorious maior ae 
rama eye upon me, “Oho, doctor, rare news from thing more modish than a brace of your fine taper 
aon oo ee ne ji the Spectator has made honour- | supporters; and his majesty, without an inch of calf, 
ae anes in i t e oa (man,) and published to | managed affairs in peace or war as laudably as the 
A us sincere desire to be a member, with a | bravest and most politic of his ancestors ; and was 
ecommendatory description of his phiz; and though | as terrible to his neighbours under the royal name 
oe OE has made no particular provision for | of Longshanks, as Car de Lion to the Saracens 
NES a pie Pelee an extraordinary case, I| before him. If we look farther back into history, we 
ornare na aD La 101c for him to creep in at; | shall find that Alexander the Great wore his head a 
he gee meno c is not against the canon ; and if | little over his left shoulder, and then not a soul 
ae At ae as his joles, he need not dis- | stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bone: the 
Or haa ema pole ofus.’ I presently called whole nobility addressed the prince and each other 
afte ri pon sec how you looked in print; and | obliquely, and all matters of importance Were con- 
o a We had regaled ourselves awhile upon the plea- | certed and carried on in the Macedonian court, with 
at ane ono proselyte, Mr. President told me | their polls on one side. For about the first century 
n PA ve s stranger at the next night’s club; | nothing made more noise in the world than Roman 
v CAO xe sponge some: and pipes brought, but | noses, and then not a word of them till they revived 
i; i G beg: nea arangue upon your intro- | again in cighty-eight.* Nor is it o very long since 
i on o my epistle, setting forth with no less vo- | Richard the Third set up half the backs of the na- 
ubility of speech than strength of reason, ‘ That a tion; and high shoulders, as well as high noses, were 
Speculation of this nature was what had been long | the top of the fashion. But to come to ourselves, 
and much wanted! and -that he doubted not but it gentlemen, though I find by my quingennial obser. 
would be of inestimable value to the public, in recon- | vations, that we shall never getladies enough to make 
ciling even of bodies and souls ; in composing and | a party in our own country, yet might we ineet with 
| quieting the minds of men under all corporeal redun- | better success among some of our allies. And what 
dancies, deficiencies, and irregularities whatsoeyer ; | think you if our board sat for a Dutch piece? Truly 
| and ma ing every one sit down content in his own į I am of opinion, that as odd as we appearin flesh — | 
carcass, though it were not perhaps so mathemati- | —____ ———— | 
tally put together as he aula wish? And again, a eerie of Hing vian ua in compliment r 

ow dai for want of a due consideration of what | Æreas A EES A, a Rees ee ne = 

at : 
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and blood, we should be no such strange things in 
mezzo-tinto. But this project may rest ull our num- 
ber is complete; and this being our election night, 
give me leave to propose Mr. Spectator. You sce 
his inclinations and perhaps we may not haye his 
fellow.’ 
“ I found most of them (as is usual in all such 
cases) were prepared; butone of the seniors (whom, 
by-the-bye, Mr. President had taken all this pains to 
bring ‘over) sat still, and cocking his chin, which 
al seemed only to be levelled at his nose, very gravely 
ʻ declared, ‘That in case he had had sufficient know- 
ledge of you, no man should have been more willing 
to A served you; but that he, for his own part, 
had always had regard to his own conscience, as 
well as other peopie’s merit; and that he did not 
know but that you might be a handsome fellow ; for, 
as for your own certificate, it was every body’s bu- 
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insupportably vain and insolent towards all who have f 


to do with her. Daphne, who was almost twenty 
before one civil thing had ever been said to her, 
found herself obliged to acquire some accom- 
plishments to make up for the want of those attrac. 
tions which she saw in her sister. Poor Daphne 
was seldom submitted to in a debate wherein she 
was concerned; her discourse had nothing to recom- 
mend it but the good sense of it, and she was always 
under a necessity to have very well considered what 
she was to say before she uttered it; while Letitia 
was listened to with partiality, and approbation sat 
on the countenances of those she conversed with, be 
fore she communicated what she had to say. ‘I hese 
causes have produced suitable effects, aud Lætitia is 
as insipid a companion as Daphne is ‘an agreeable 
one. Letitia, confident of favour, has studied no 
arts to please; Daphne, despairing of any inclina- 


an \ oe 


siness to speak for themselves.’ Mr. President im- 

mediately retorted, ‘ A handsome fellow I 1 

a wit, Sir, and you know the proverb ;” and to case} is sullen, graye, and disconsolate. Daphne has a 

the old gentleman of his scruples cried, ‘ That for} countenance that is cheerful, open, and unconcerned. 

matter of merit it was all one, you might wear a| A young gentleman saw Latitia this winter ata play, 

mask.’ This threw him into a pause, and he looked} and became her captive. His fortune was such, that 

desirous of three days to consider on it; but Mr. | he wanted very little introduction to speak his senti- 

President improved the thought, and followed him | ments to her father. The lover was admitted with 

up with an old story, ‘That wits were privileged to| the utmost=freedom into the family, where a con- 

wear what masks they pleased in all ages; and that | strained behaviour, severe looks, and distant civili- 

a vizard had been the constant crown of their labours, | ties, wate the highest favours he could obtain of Lw. 

which was generally presented them by the hand of| titia; while Daphne used him with the good hu- 

some satyr, and sometimes by Apollo himself:’ for] mour, familiarity, and innocence of a sister: inso- 

the truth of which he appealed to the frontispiece of] much that he would often say to her, ‘‘ Dear Daphne, 

several books, and particularly to the English Juve-| wert thou but as handsome as Lictitia—” She re- 

nal, to which he referred him; and only added, | ceived such language with that ingenuousness and 

‘That such authors were the Larvati or Larva do-| pleasing mirth which is natural to a woman without 

nati of the ancients.’ This cleared up all, and in|design. He. still sighed in vain for Letitia, but 

the conclusion you were chose probationer; and Mr. | found certain relief in the agreeable conversation of 

President put round your health as such, protesting, | Daphne. At length, heartily tired with the haughty 

‘ That though indeed he talked of a vizard, he did | impertinence of Lætitia, aud charmed with the re- 

not believe all the while you had any more occasion | peated instances of good humour he had obseryed in 

for it than the cat-a-mountain ; so that all you have | Daphne, he one day told the latter that he had some- 

to do now is to pay your fees, which are here very | thing to say to her he hoped she would be’ pleased’ 

ij reasonable, if you are not imposed upon; and you | with—“ Faith, Daphne,” continued he, “1 am in 
- may style yourself Informis Societatis Socius : which | loye with thee, and despise thy sister sincerely.’” 
Iam desired to acquaint you with; and upon the| The manner of bis declaring himself gave his mis- 

same I beg you to accept of the congratulations of, | tress occasion for a very hearty langhter.—‘‘ Nay,” 

“Sir, your obliged humble servant, says he, “ I knew you would laugh at me, but I will 

: “ Oxford, March 21. a “A.C.” | ask your father.” He did so; the father received 
te R. this intelligence with no less joy than surprise, and 
í was very glad he had now no care left but for his 
beauty, which he thought he could carry to market 
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Tes Fervidus tecum puer, et solutis 
4 Gratiw zonis, properentque nymphe, 
“Et parum comis sine te juventus, 
Mercuriusque.—Hon. | Od. xxx. 5. 


The graces with their zones unloos‘d; 
r The nymphs, with beauties all expos’d, - 
© _ Froi every spring, and every plain ; 
_ Thy powerful, hot, and winged boy ; 
~ Aid youth, that’s dull without thy joy; 
` And Mercury, compose thy train —Cxrxzcu. 


A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I 


the greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, 
the latter no way remarkable for any charms in her 
person. Upon this une. circumstance of their out- 
ward form, the good and ill of their life seems to 
turn. Letitia has not, from her very childhood, 
‘heard any thing else but commendations of her fea- 
tures und complexion, by which means she is no 


f 
tion towards her person, has depended only on her 
! why he isj merit. Letitia has always something in her air that 
f 


will call Lætitia and Daphne; the former is one ot | of a fricnd’s letter to the professed beauties, who are 


pleased me so much for a great while, as this con 
quest of my friend Daphne’s. : All her acquaintance 
congratulate her upon her chance-medley, and laugh 
at that premeditating murderer her sister. As itis | 
an argument of a light mind, to think the worse of } 
ourselves for the imperfections of our person, it 1s 
equally below us to yalue ourselves upon the advan- 
tages of them. The female world seem +o be almost 
incorrigibly gone astray if this particular; for which 
reason I shall recommend the following extract out 


a people almost as insufferable as the professed vate 
“Monsieur St. Evremond has concluded onene 
his essays with affirming, that the last sighs h x 
handsome woman are not so much for the loss of A 
life, as of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is p 
sued too far, yet it is turned upon a very GUY aaa 
mark, that woman’s strongest passion 1s for her ow 


otber than nature made her, a very beautiful outside. | beauty, aud that she values it as her RNOLD ue A 
The consciousness of her charms has rendered her’ tinction, From hence itis that all arts w ee ; 
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teud to improve or preserve it, meet with so general | pressions he felt upon secing her at her first crea- 


a reception among the sex. To say nothing of man 
false helps and contraband wares of beauty whic 
are daily vended in this great mart, there is not a 
maiden gentlewoman of good family’in any county 
of South Britain, who has not heard of the virtues 
of May-dew, or is unfurnished with some receipt or 
other in favour of her complexion; and I have 
known a physician of learning and sense, after eight 
years’ study in the university, anda course of travels 
into most countries of Europe, owe the first raising 
of his fortunes to a cosmetic wash. 

“ This has given me occasion to consider how so 
universal a disposition in womankind, which springs 
from a laudable motive—the desire of pleasing—and 
proceeds upon an opinion not altogether groundless— 
that nature may be helped by art—may be turned to 
their advantage. And, methinks, it would be an ac- 
ceptable service to take them out of the hands of 
quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their imposing 
upon themselves, by discovering to them the true 
secret and art of improving beauty. 

“In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, 
it will be necessary to lay dawn a few preliminary 
maxims, viz. :— 

“That no woman can be handsome by the force 
of features alone, any more than she can be witty 
only by the help of speech. 

“ That pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and 
affectation is a more terr:ble enemy to fine faces than 
the smal]-pox. 

“That no woman is capable of being beautiful, 
who is not incapable of being false. 

“ And, That what would be odious in a friend is 
deformity in a mistress. 

“ From these few principles, thus laid down, it will 
be easy to prove, that the true art of assisting beauty 


-consists in embellishing the whole person by the 
-proper ornaments of virtuous and commendable qua- 


lities. By this help alone it is, that those who ure 
the favourite work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex- 
presses it, the porcelain clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exerting their 
charms; and those.who seem to have been neglected 
by her, like models wrought in haste, ‘are capable 


in a great measure of finishing what she has left im- 


perfect. 

“Itis, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
sex, which was created to refine the joys and soften 
the cares of humanity by the most agreeable par- 
icipation, to consider them merely as objects of 
sight. This is abridging them of their natural cx- 
tent of power, to put them upon a level with their 
pictures at Kneller’s. How much nobler is the 
contemplation of beauty heightened by virtue, and 
commanding our esteem and love while it draws 
our observation! How faint and spiritless are the 
charms of a coquette, when compared with the real 
loveliness of Sophronia’s innocence, piety, good- 
humour, and truth; virtues which add a new softness 
to her sex, and even beautify her beauty! That 
agreeableness which must otherwise haye appeared 
no longer in the modest virgin, is now preserved in 
the tender mother, the prudent friend, and tne faith- 
tul wife. Colours artfully spread upon canvas may 
entertain the eye, but not affect the heart; and she 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces of 
her person any excellent qualities, may be allowed 
still to amuse, as a picture, but not to triumph as a 
beauty. i 

s: When Adam isintroduced by Milton, describing 
Eva in Paradise, and relating to tha angel the im- 


sf 


tion, he does not represent her like a Grecian Venus, 
by her shape or features, but by the lustre of her 
mind which shone in them, and gave them their 
power of charming : 


Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, 
In all her gestures dignity and love! 


“ Without this irradiating power, the proudest fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glass may tell her- 
to the contrary, that her most perfect features are- 
uninformed and dead. i 

“ I cannot better close this moral than by a short 
epitaph written by Ben Jonson with a spirit which 
nothing could inspire but such an. object as have 
been describing : 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
‘Yo as much beauty as could live. 
“I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
R “cc R B ” 
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parcit 


an, Cognatis maculis similis fera- 


ae Juv. Sat. xv. 159. 


From spotted skins the leopard does refrain.—Tarz. 


Tue club of which [am a member, is very luckily 
composed of such persons as are engaged in different 
ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the most. 
conspicuous classes of mankind. By this means } 
am furnished with the greatest variety of hints and 


materials, and know every.thing that passes in the- 


different quarters and divisions, not only of this 
great city, but of the whole kingdom. My reader: 
too have the satisfaction to find that there is no ran}, 
or degree among them who have not their represent- 
ative in this club, and that there is always somebody 
present who will take care-of their respective in- 
terests, that nothing may be written or published to: 
the prejudice or infringement of their just rights 
and privileges. 

I last night sat very iate in company with this 
select body of friends, who entertained me with se- 
veral remarks which they and others had made upon 
these my speculations, as also with the yarious suc- 
cess which they had met with among their several 
ranks and degrees of readers. Will Honeycomb 
told me, in the softest manner he could, that there 
were some ladies (but for your comfort, says Will, 
they are not those of the most wit) that were offended 
at the liberties I had taken with the opera and the 
puppet-show ; that some of them were likewise very 
much surprised, that I should think such serious 
points as the dress and equipage of persons ‘of qua- 
lity proper subjects for raillery. e 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport 
took him up short, and told hìm, that the papers he: 


hinted at, had done great good in the city, and that. 
all their wives and daughters were the better for 


them; and fartheradded, thatthe whole city thought: 
themselves very much obliged to me for declaring my 
generous intentions to scourge vice and folly asthey 
appear in a multitude, without condescending to be 
a publisher of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
“In short,” says Sir Andrew, ‘‘if you avoid that 
foolish beaten road of folling upon aldermen and 
citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity and 


luxury of courts, your paper must needs be of genc- | 


ral use.” 


Upon this, my friend the Templar told Sir Ar- 


drew, that he wondered to hear a man of his sense 
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talk after that manner; that thecity had always been 
the province for satire;.and that the wits of king 
Charles’s time jested upon nothing else during his 
whole reign. He then shewed, by the examples of 
Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and tho best writers of 
4 every age, that the follies of the stage and court had 
Í neyer been accounted too sacred for ridicule, how 
4 great soever the persons might be that patronised 
i them. “But after all,” says he, “I think your 
raillery has made too great an excursion, in attack- 
ing several persons of the inns of court; and I do 
not believe.you can shew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that particular.” 
t: ` Me good friend Sir Roger de Coverley, who had 
i er Ei all this while, began his speech with a 
i pish ! and told us, that he wondered to see so many 
men of sense so very serious upon fooleries. “‘ Let 
our good friend,” says he, “ attack every one that 
deserves it; I would only advise you, Mr. Specta- 
tor,” applying himself to me, “ to take care how you 
meddle with country ’squires. They are the orna- 
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ments of the English nation; men of good heads 
and sound bodies ! aid, let me tell you, some of them 
take it ill of you, that you mention fox-hunters with 
so little respect.” 
Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this oc- 
casion. What he said was only to commend my 
prudence in not touching upon the army, and ad- 
vised me to continue to act discreetly in that point. 
By this time Í found every subject of my specula- 
tions was taken away from me, by one or other of the 
club: and began to think myself in the condition of 
the good man that had one wife who took a dislike 
to his grey hair, and another to his black, till by 
their picking out what each of them had an aversion 
to, they left his head altogether bald and naked. 
While I was thus musing with myself, my worthy 
friend the clergyman, who, very luckily for me, was 
atthe club that night, undertook my causé. He 
told us, that he wondered any order of persons should 
think themselves too considerable to be advised. 
That it was not quality. but innocence, which ex- 
‘empted men from reproof. That vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they could be met 
with, and especially when they were placed in high 
and conspicuous stations of life. He farther added, 
‘that my paper would only serve to aggravate the 
pains of poverty, if it chiefly exposed those who are 
already depressed, and in some measure turned into 
ridicule, by the meanness of their conditions‘and cir 
cumstances. He afterward proceeded to take notice 
of the great use this paper might be of'to the public} 
by reprehending those vices which are too trivial for 
the chastisement of the law, and too fantastical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. He then advised me 
40 prosecute my undertaking with cheerfulness, and 
‘assured me, that whoever might be displeased with 
c, I should be approved by all those whose praises 

ionour to the persons on whom they are bestowed. 
e club pay a particular deference to the 
e of this gentleman, and are drawn into what 
s much by the candid tngenuous manner 
crs himself, as by the strength of 
of reason which he makes use of. 
ately agreed, that what he 
t, for his part, he would 

ich he had demanded 
gave up the city with 
sm Sai kit stand 


tinued to combat with criminals in.a body, and to 
assault the vice without hurting the person. 

This debate, which was held for the good of. man- 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman tri- 
umvirate were formerly engaged in for their destruc- 
tion. Every man at first stood hard for his friend, 
till they found that by this means they should spoil 
their proscription; and atlength, making a sacrifice 
of all their acquaintance and relations, furnished out 
‘a very decent exe “ation. i 

Having thus taken my resolutions to march on 
boldly in the cause of virtúe and good sense, and to 
annoy their adversaries in whatever degree or rank 
of men they may be found; I shall be deaf for the 
future to all the remonstances that shall be made to 
me on this account. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I shall reprimand him very freely. If the stage be. 
comes a nursery of folly and impertinence, I shall 
not be afraid to animadvert upon it. In short, if I 
mect with any thing in city, court, or country, that 
shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my ut- 
most endeavours to make an example of its I must, 
however, entreat every particular person, who does 
me the honour to be a reader of this paper, never to 
think himself, or any one of his friends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is said; for I promise him, never to 
draw a faulty character which does not fit at least a 
thousand people; orto publish a single paper, that 
is not written in the spirit of beneyolence, and with 
a love of mankind.—C. 
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Risu inepto.res ineptior nulla est—Catuiy. Canu. 39. in Enat 
Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools. 


Amone all kinds of writing, there is none in whick 
authors are more apt to miscarry than in works of 
humour, as there is none in which they are more am- 
bitious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems 
with monsters, a head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is capable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of thismature; and yet if we look 
into the productions of several writers,* sho set up 
for men of humour, what wild irfegular fancies, what 
unnatural distorlions of thought do we meet with? 
Tf they speak nonsense, they believe they are talking 
humour; and when they have drawn together 3 
Scheme of. absurd, inconsistent ideas, they are not 
able to read it over to themselves without laughing. 
These poor gentlemen endeayour to gain themselves 
the reputation ef wits:and humorists, by such mon- 
strous conceits as almost qualify them for Bedlam; 
not considering that humour should always lie under 
the check of reason, and thatit requires the direction: 
of the nicest judgment, ‘by so much the more as if 
indulges itself in the most boundless freedoms, There 
is a kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort, 
of compositions, as well as in all other; and a cer: 
tain regularity of thought which must discoyer the 
writer toibe a man of sense, at the same time es = 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For m 
part, when rea the delitions mirth ofan unskilful 
author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert myself, 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than 
laugh at any thing he writes. . x ized 

‘The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself aiji 
great deal of the talent which Lar treating, of, ré- 
presents an empty rake, in one of his PETA ol 
much surprised to hi , that brea E Si 
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rent pieces which are 
odd chimerical titles, are rather the offsprings of a 
distempered brain, than works of humour. ~ 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done wit, by nega- 
tives. Were I to giye my own notions of it, I would 
deliver them after Plato’s manner, in a kind of alle- 
gory—and by supposing Humour to be a person, de- 
duce to him all his qualifications, according to the 
following genealogy. ‘Truth-was the founder of the 
family, and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense 
was the father of Wit, who matricd a lady of colla- 
terdl line called Mirth, by whom he had issue Hu- 
mour. Humour therefore being the youngest of this 
illustrious family, and descended from parents of 
such different dispositions, is very various. and un- 
_equal in his temper; sometimes you see him putting 
on grave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy 
in his behaviour and fantastic in his dress; inso- 
much that at different times he appears as serious as 
a judge, and as jocular as a merry-andrew. But as 
he has a great deal of the mother in his constitution, 
whatever mood he is in, he never fails to make’ his 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentieman, and 
would willingly pass for him in the world; to the end 
that well-meaning persons may not be imposed upon 
by cheats, I would desire my readers, when they meet 
with this pretender, to look into his parentage, and 
to examine him strictly, whether or no he be remote- 
ly allied to Truth, and lineally descended from Good 
Sense; if not, they may conclude him acounterfeit. 
They may likewise distinguish him by a loud and 
excessive laughter, in which he seldom gets his com- 
pany to join with him. For as True Humour gene- 
rally looks serious, while every body laughs about 
him; False Humour is always laughing, whilst every 
body about him looks serious. I shall only add, if 
he has not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, 
if he would pass for the offspring of Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him 
to be altogether spurious and a cheat. 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends 
originally from Falsehood, who was the mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a som called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of 
Polly, commonly known by the name of Laugh- 
ter,, on sihom he begot that monstrous infant of 
which I have here been speaking. I shall set 


down „at length. the genealogical table of False 
Humour andy a he same time, place under it the 
genealogy | of Bae Humour, that the reader may at 
ee van behold their different pedigrees and re- 
ations :— is , 


ee i 


| Falsehood. = O 0 
F e “Nonse set Cas N 
‘renzy—— aug) ter. Pik | 
„False Humour, IE, Poe: 
, Truth e a 


= . Humour. — 

pi. 

ht extend the allegory, by mentic 

en of False Humour, who are mor 

an the sands of the sea, and might in parti 
ate the many sons and dagen W 
‘this island. But as this would be 

shall only observe in general, 


hear me affirm, that many of those raving incohe- | False Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
I often spread among us under | do 


es from a man. i 
First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimicry, that 
it is all’ one to him whether he exposes by it vice 
and folly, luxury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 
virtue and Wisdom, pain and poverty. — , 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endea- 
your to ridicule both friends and foes indifferently. 
For having but small talents, he must be merry 
where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, heyr 
sues no point either of morality or instruction, butis 
ludicrous only for the sake of being so. ; 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing but mock 
representations, his ridicule is always personal, and 
aimed at the vicious man or the writer—not at the 
vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humorists ; but as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of the small wits that infest the world with such 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd. 
This is the only exception which J shal! make to the 
general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look: 
upon himself as in a natural state of war with the 
libeller and Jampooner, and to annoy them wherever 
they fall in his way. This is but retaliating upon 
them and treating them as tkey treat others.—C. 


No. 36.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1711. 
m Immania monstra 
Perferimus ———. Vuro. /En. iii. 583. 
Things the most out of nature we endure. 


I sHALL not put myself to any farther pains for 
this day?s entertainment, than barely to publish the 
letters and titlés of petitions from the playhouse, 
with the minutes I have made upon the latter formy 
conduct in relation to them. 


X Drury-lane, April the 9th. 
“Upon reading the project which is set forth in 
one of your late papers, of making an alliance be- 
tween all the bulls, bears elephants, and lions which 
are separately exposed to public view in the cities o 
London and Westminster; together with 
wonders, shows, and monsters whereof you 
pective mention in the said speculation—w 
actors of this playhouse, met and sat 
design. ‘It is with great delight th: wi P 
execution of this noraen in order to contribute 
to it, we havc given war l our ghosts to get 
cheir livelihoods where and not to appear 
among us after day f thé 16th instant. We 
are resolved to opportunity to part with 
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me do my endeavour to show some unnatural ap- 
t pearances which are in vogue among the polite and 
well-bred. Jam to represent, in the character of a 
fine lady dancing, all the distortions which are fre- 
quently taken for gracesin mien and gesture, This, 
Sir, is a specimen of the methods we shall take to 
expose the monsters which come within the notice of 
a regular theatre; and we desire nothing more gross 
may be admitted by you Spectators for the future. 
We have cashiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and design our kings shall for the future 
make love and sit in council without an army ; and 
i wait only your direction, whether you will have them 
reynforce King Porus, or join the troops of Macedon. 
ot Pinkethman‘resolves to consult his pantheon of 
heathen gods in opposition to the oracle of Delphos, 
and doubts not but he shall turn the fortune of 
Porus, when he personates him. I am desired vy 
the company to inform you, that they submit to yoar 
censures ; and shall have you in greater vencration 
than Hercules was of old, if you can drive monsters 
from the theatre; aud think your merit will be as 
much greater than his, as to convince is more than 
to conquer. 
“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, T. D.” 


“ Sir, 


When I acquaint you with the great and unex- 
pected vicissitudes of my fortine, I doubt not but I 
I have for many 
“years past been ‘hunderer to the playhouse; and 
haye notonly made as much noise out of the clouds 
as any predecessor of mine in the theatre that ever 
bore that character, but also have descended and 
spoke on the stage as the bold Thunderer in The Re- 

When they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to degrade me farther, and make me a 


shall obtain your pity and favour. 


and not satisfied that I am banished from above 
ground, they have given me to understand that I am 
| wholly to depart their dominions, and taken from me 
{even my subterraneous employment. Now, Sir, 
what I desire of you is, that if your undertaker thinks 
fit to use fire-arms (as other authors have done) in 
the time of Alexander, I may be a cannon against 
Porus, or else provide for me in the burning of Per- 
sepolis, or what other method you shall think fit. 
“SALMONEUS OF COVENT-GARDEN.”’ 


The petition of all the Devils of the playhouse in 
behalf ot themselves and families, sctting forth their 
expulsion from theuce, with certificates of their good 
life aud conversation, and praying relief. h 


The merit of this petition referred to Mr. Chr. 


i: Rich, who made them devils. 
iA The petition of the Grave-diggerin Hamlet, to com- 
nf mand the pioneers‘in the Expedition.of Alexander. 


Granted. . k w -HÌ 
‘The petition of William Bullock, to be Hephes- 
tion to Pinkethman the Great. 


hearsal. 

ghost. I was contented with this for these two last 
winters ; but they carry their tyranny still farther, 
Granted. s 


| modiously situated™next the fields, in a boda ; 
*, i as 


beautiful order. 


placed one above another:in a very 
architecture. , The quartos were separated from the 
octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose 1n a. 
delightful pyramid. a 

tea-dishes of all shapes, colours, 
were so disposed on a wooden frame, that they looked. 


where she teaches all sorts of birds of the loquacious 
kind, as parrots, starlings, magpies, aud others, to 
imitate human voices in greater perfection than ever 
was yet practised, They are not only instructed to 
pronounce words distinctly, and in a proper tone and 
accent, but to speak the language with great purity 
and yolubility of tongue, together with all the fashion- 
able phrases and compliments now in use either at 
tea-tables, or on visiting-days. Those that have good 
voices may be taught to sing the newest opera-airs 
and, if required, to speak either Italian or French, 
paying something extraordinary above the common 
rates. They whose friends are not able to pay the 
full prices, may be taken as half-boarders. She 
teaches such as are designed for the diversion of the 
public, and to act in enchanted woods on the thea- 
tres, by the great. As she had often observed with 
much concern how indecent an education is usually 


given these innocent creatures, ‘which in some mea-“ 


Sure is owing to their being placed in rooms next 
the street, where, to the great offence of chaste and 
tender ears, they learn ribaldry, obscene songs, and 
immodest expressions from passengers and idle 


people, as also to cry fish and card-matches, with. 


other useless parts of learning to birds who have rich 
friends, she has fitted up proper and neat apartments 
for them.in the back part of her said house: where 
she suffers none to approach them but herself, and a 
servant-maid who is deaf and dumb, and whom she 
provided on purpose to prepare their food, and 
cleanse their cages; having found by long expe- 
rience, how hard a thing it is for those to keep si- 
lence who have the use of speech, and the dangers 
her scholars are exposed to, by the strong impres- 
sions that are made by harsh sounds and vulgar dia- 
lects. In short, if they are birds of any parts or 
capacity, she will undertake to render them so ac- 
complished in the compass of a twelvyemonth, that 
they shall be fit conversation for such ladies as love 
to choose their friends and companions out of this 
species.—R. ` 


No. 37.] THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1711. N. 


——Non illa colo calathisve Minervw 
Fæmineas assueta manus—— Vira. Æn. vii. 805. 


Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskill'd.—DRryDEN. 


Sos: months ago, my friend Sir Roger, being in. 


the country, enclosed a letter to me, directed toa 
certain lady whom I shall here call by the name of 
Leonora—and as it contained matters of consequence, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. 
Accordingly I waited upon her ladyship pretty carly 
in the morning, and was desired by her woman to 


walk into her lady’s library, till such time as she was 
in readiness to receive me, The yery sound of a 
lady’s library gave mea great curiosity to sce it; 
and as it was some time before the lady came to me, 
I had an opportunity of turning over a great many 
of her books, which were ranged together in a very 
At the end of the folios (which 
were finely bound and gilt) were great jars of china, 
noble piece ot 


octavos were bounded by 
and sizes, which 


ike one continued, pillar indented with the finest 


strukes of sculpture, and stained with the greatest 
varicty of dyes. .That part of the library which was 
designed for the reception of plays 
Se t= S 


` 


and pamphlets, 


t 
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und other loose papers, was enclosed in a kind of 
square, consisting of one of the prettiest grotesque 
works that I ever saw, and made up of scaramouches, 
lions, monkeys, mandarines, trees, shells, and a 
thousand other odd figures in china-ware. In the 
midst of the room was a little japan table, with a 
quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a silver 
snuff-box made in the shape of a little book. I found 
there were seycral other counterfeit books upon the 
upper shelves, which were carved in wood, and 
served only to fill up the numbers like fagots in the 
muster of a regiment. I was wonderfully pleased 


| with such a mixed kind of furniture, as seemed very 


suitable both to the lady and the scholar, and did not 
know at first whether I should fancy myself in a 
grotto or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there 
were some few which the lady had bought for her 
own use, but that most of them had been got toge- 
ther, either because she had heard them praised, or 
because she had seen the authors of them. Among 
several that I examined, I very well remember these 
that follow: 

Ogleby’s Virgil. 

Dryden’s Juvenal, 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrea. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pin stuck in one of the 

middle leaves. : 

Pembroke’s Arcadia. z 

Locke on Human Understanding, with a paper of 

patches in it. 

A Spelling-book. 

A Dictionary for the explanation of hard words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple’s Essays. 

Father Malebranche’s Search after Truth, trans- 

lated into English. ~~ 

A book of Novels. 

‘The Academy of Compliments. P 

-Culpepper’s Midwifery. 

The Ladies’ Calling. : 

ales in Verse by Mr. Durfey: bound in red 

leather, gilt on the back, and doubled down in 
several places. Se 

All the Classic Authors in Wood. 

A set of Elzevirs by the same Hand. 

Clelia: which opened of itself in the place that 

describes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker’s Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

‘The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele’s Christian Hero. : 

A Prayer-book: with a bottle of Hungary Water 

by the side of it. í 

Dr. Sacheverell’s Speech. 

Fielding’s Trial., ~ 

Seneca’s Morals. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte’s:Instructions for Country Dances. 

Iwas taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of 
these and several other authors, when Leonora en- 
tered, and upon my presenting her with a letter 
{rom the knight, told me, with an unspeakahia grace, 
that she hoped Sir Roger was in good health; I an- 
swered yes, for 
‘how or two retired. : ‘cin 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and is 


e; 


"y 


& 


I hate long speeches, and after a pebenraily 


for two or three years, and being unfortunate in he: 
first marriage, has taken a resolution never to ven 

ture upon a second. She has no children to take 
care of, and leaves the management of her estate te 
my good friend Sir Roger. But as the mind natu 

rally sinks into a kind of lethargy, and falls asleep, 
that is not agitated by some favourite pleasures and 
pursuits, Leonora has turned all the passion of her 
sex into a love of books andretirement. She con. 
verses chiefly with men (as she has often said her- 
self), but it is only in their writings, and admits of 
very few male visitants, except my triend Sir Roger, 
whom she hears with great pleasure, and without | 
scandal. As her reading has lain yery much amy 
romances, it has given hera very particular turn of 
thinking, and discovers itself even in her house, her 
gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger has enter 
tained me an hour together with a description of her 
country-seat, which is situated in a kind of wilder- 
ness. about a hundred miles*distant from London, 
and looks like a little enchanted palace. ‘The rocks 
about her are shaped into artificial grottos covered 
with woodbines and jessamines. ‘The woods are cut 
into shady walks, twisted into bowers, and filled with 
cages of turtles. ‘The springs are made to run 
among pebbles, and by that means taught to murmur 
very agreeably. They are likewise collected into a 
beautilul lake that is inhabited by a couple of swans, 
and empties itself by a littlerivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the fa- 
mily by the name of The Purling Stream. The 
knight likewise tells me, that this lady preserves her 
game better than any of the gentlemen in the 
country, not (says Sir Roger) that she sets so great j 
a value upon her partridges and pheasants, as upon 

her larks and nightingales. For she says that every 

bird which is killed in her ground, will spoil a con- 

cert, and that she shall certainly miss him the next 

ear. 

When I think how oddly this lady is improved by 
learning, I look upon her with a mixture of admira- 
tion and pity. Amidst these innocent entertain : 
ments which she has formed to herself, how much 
more valuable does she appear than those of her 
sex, who employ themselves in diversions that are 
less reasonable, though more in fashion? What im- 
provements would a woman have made, who is so 
susceptible of impressions from what she reads, had 
she been guided by such books as have a tendency 
to enlighten the understanding and rectify the pas- 
sions, as well as to those which are of little more 
use than to divert the imagination ? 

But the manner of a lady’s employing herself 
usefully in readingyshall be the subject of another 
paper, in which I design to recommend such parti- 
cular books as may be proper for the improvement 
of the sex, And as this is & subject of very nice 
nature, I shall.desire my correspondents to give me 
their thoughts upon it.—C. 


No. 38.] FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1711. 
Cupias non placilisse nimis —Marr. 
One wuuld nout please too much. 

A tars conversation which I fell into, gave me 
an opportunity of observing a great deal of beauty 
in a very handsome woman, and as much wit in an 
ingenious map, turned into deformity in the one, and 
in the cther, by the mere force of affecta- 
tion. The fair one had something in her person | 
(upon which her thoughts were fixed,) that she at 


set lt Eoy lovely woman. She has been a widow | tempted to show to advantage in every look, word 
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iA and gesture. The gentleman was as diligent to do 
justice to his fine parts as the lady to her beauteous 
form. You might sce his imagination on the stretch 
to find out something uncommon, and what ther 
call bright, to entertain her, while she writhed her- 
self into as many different postures to engage him. 
When she laughed, her lips were to sever at a 
greater distance than ordinary, to show her teeth; 
her fan was to point to something ata distance, that 
in the reach she may discover the roundness of her 
arm; then she is utterly mistaken in what she saw, 
falls back, smiles at her own folly, and is so wholly 
ust discomposed, that her tucker is to be adjusted, her 
l bomm exposed, andsthe whole woman put into new 
“irs and graces. While she was doing all this, the 
gallant had time to think of something very pleasant 
to say next to her, or to make some unkind obser- 
3 vation on some other lady to feed her vanity. These 
i unhappy effects of affectation naturally led me to 
look into that strange state of mind which so gene- 
rally discolours the behaviour of most people we 
meet with. : 
The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occasion to observe, that every thought 
_is attended with a consciousness and representative- 
ness; the mind has nothing presented to it but what 
is immediately followed by a reflection of conscience, 
which tells you whether that which was so presented 
.is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 
discovers itself in the gesture, by a proper behayiour 
in those whose consciousness goes no farther than to 
direct them in the just progress of their present 
state or action; but betrays an interruption in every 
second thought, when the consciousness is employed 
in too fondly approving a man’s own conceptions ; 
which sort of consciousness is what we callatfectation. 
As the love of praise is implanted inour bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difti- 
cult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
should be wholly indifferent. Women, whose hearts 
are fixed upon the pleasure they have in the con- 
} sciousness that they are the objects of love and ad- 
miration, are ever changing the air of their counte- 
nances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
strike the hearts of their beholders with new sense 


best way to get 
applause, is to take al 
| love of it upon occasi 
| laudable, but as it 

them. Of thi p 
sons, dress, and bodily 
rally be winning and 


ible care to throw off the 
t are not in themselves 
forno praise from 
aces in men’s per- 
it, Which will natu- 
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would not rather be commended than be praise- 
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them, but lose their force in proportion to our em 
deavour to make them such. n 

When our consciousness turns upon the main de- 
sign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
chief purpose either in business or pleasure, we shall 
never betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it: but when we give the passion for praise an 
unbridled liberty, our pleasure in little perfections 
robs us of what is due to us for great virtues, and 
worthy qualities. How many excellent speeches and 
honest actions are lost, for want of being indifferent 
where we ought? Men are oppressed with regard 
to their way of speaking and acting. instead of hav- 
ing their thoughts bent upon what they should do or 
say; and by that means bury a capacity for great 
things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things. 
This, perhaps, cannot be called affectation ; but it 
has some tincture of it, at least so far, as that their 
fear of erring in a thing of no consequence, argues 
they would be too much pleased in performing it. 

It is only froma thorough disregard to himself in 
such particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
sufficiency; his heart is fixed upon one point in 
view; and he commits no errors, because he thinks 
nothing an error but what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havoc affectation makes in that part of 
the world which should be most polite, is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes: it pushes men not only 
into impertinencies in conversation, but also in their 
premeditated specches. At the bar it torments the 
bench, whose business it is to, cut off all superflui- 
ties in what is spoken before it by the practitioner ; 
as well as several little pieces of injustice which 
arise from the law itself. I have seen it makea 
man run from the purpose before a judge, who was, 
when at the bar himself, so close and logical a 
pleader, that with all the pomp of eloquence in his 
his power, he never spoke a word too much.* 

It might be borne even here, but it often ascends 
the pulpit itself; and the declaimer in that sacred 
place is frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of 
the last day itself with so many quaint phrases, that 
there is no man who understands raillery, but must 
resolye to sin no more. Nay, you may behold him 
sometimes in prayer, for a proper delivery of the 
great truths he is to utter, humble himself with so 
very well-turned phrase, and mention his own unwor- 
thiness in a way so very becoming, that the air of 
the pretty gentleman is preserved, under the lowli- 
ness of the preacher. 

Ishall end this with a short letter I writ the other 
day to a very witty man, overrun with the fault I am 
speaking of; 

“Dear Sir, er 
« “ I spent some time with you the other day, and 
mast take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the 


unsufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you | 
When I gave you a hint of it, you 


say and do. 3 yor 
askcd me whether a man is to be cold to what his 
friends think of him? No, but praise is not to be 
the entertainment of every moment. He that hopes 
for it must be able to suspend the possession of it 
till proper periods of life, or‘death itself. If you 
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where you now receive one compliment, you will 
then receive twenty civilities. ‘Till then yoa will 
never have of cither, farther than, 

“ Sir, your humble servant.” 


; 


T 
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Multa fero, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, 
Cum scribo Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 102. 


IMITATED. 
Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-head'd rhyming race.—Pore. 


Asa perfect tragedy is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind 
one of the most delightful and most improving en- 
tertainments. A virtuous man (says Seneca) strug- 
gling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleasure; and sucha pleasure 
it is which one meets with in the representation of a 
well-written tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear 
out of our thoughts every thing that is mean and 
little. They cherish and cultivate that humanity 
which is the ornament of our nature. They soften 
insolence, soothe affliction, and subdue the mind to 
the dispensations of Providence. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in all the polite 
nations of the world, this part of the drama has met 
with public encouragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome in the intricacy and disposition of the fable; 
but, what a Christian writer would be ashamed to 
own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of 
the performance. 

This I may show more at large hereafter: and in 


the mean time, that I may contribute something to- |. 


wards the improvement of the English tragedy, I 
shall take notice, in this and in other following pa- 
pers, of some particular parts in it that seem liable 
to exception. , 

Aristotle observes, that the Iambic verse in the 
Greek tongue was the most proper for tragedy; be- 
cause at the same time that it lifted up the discourse 
from prose, it was that which approached nearer to 
it than any other kind of verse. “ For,” says he, 
“we may observe that men in ordinary discourse very 
often speak iambics without taking notice of it.” 
We may make the same observation of our English 
blank verse, which often enters into our common 
discourse, though we do not attend to it, and is such 
a due medium between rhyme and prose, that it 
seems wonderfully adapted to tragedy. I am there- 
fore very much offended when I sce a play in rhyme; 
which is as absurd in English, as a tragedy of hex- 
ameters would have been in Greek or Latin. The 
solecism is, I think, still greater in those plays that 
have some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, 
Which are to be looked upon as two several lan- 
gùages; or “where we see some particular similes 
dignified with rhyme at the same time that every 
thing about them lies in blank verse. I would not 
however debar the poct from concluding his tragedy, 
or, if he pleases, every act of it, with two or three 
couplets, which may have the same effect as an air 
in the Italian operavafter a long recitativo, and give 
the actor a graceful exit. “Besides that, we sce a 
Giversity of numbers in some parts of the old tragedy 
in order to hinder the car from being tired with the 
same Continued modulation of voice. For the same 
reason I do not dislike the speeches in our English 
taged 1at close with a hemistic, or half verse, not- 
wi oe who speaks afterit begins a 
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new verse, without filling up the preceding one ; 
nor with abrupt pauses and breakings off in the mid- 
dle of a verse, when they humour any passion that 
is expressed by it. 

Since I am upon this subject, I must observe that 
our English poets have succeeded much better in the 
style than in the sentiment of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and sonorous, but the 
sense either very trifling or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in 
those of Corneilleand Racine, though the expressions 
are very great, it is the thought that bears them up 
and swells them. For my own part; I prefer a noble 
sentiment that is depressed with homely langu 
infinitely before a yulgar one that is blown up with 
all the sound and energy of expression. Whether 
this defect in our tragedies may arise from want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or 
from their compliance with the vicious taste of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language than 
of the sentiments, and consequently relish the one 
more than the other, I cannot determine. But I be- 
lieve it might rectify the conduct hoth of the one and 
of the other, if the writer laid down the whole con- 
texture of his dialogue*in plain English, before he 
turned it into blank verse: and if the reader, after 
the perusal of a scene, would consider the nakeu 
thought of every speech in it, when divested of ai! 
its tragic ornaments. By this means, without being 
imposed upon by words, we may judge impartially 
of the thought, and consider whether it be natural or 
great enough for the person that utters it, whether it 
deserves to shine in such a blaze of eloquence, or 
show itselfin such a variety of lights as are generally 
made use of by the writers of our English tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when our 
thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
by the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced. 
expressions in which they are clothed. Shakspeare 
is often very faulty in this particular. There is a 
fine observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which L 
have never seen quoted. The expression, says he,. 
ought to be very much laboured in the unactive parts 
of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narra- 
tions, and the like; in which the opinions, manners,. 
and passions of men are not represented; for these 
(namely, the opinions, manners, and passions) are 
apt to be obscured by pompous phrases and elaborate 
expressions. Horace, who copied most of his cri- 
ticisms after Aristotle, seems to have had hiseye on 
the foregoing rule, in the following verses :— 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri: 
~ Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper ct exul uterque, 

Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. ine i 

Hor. Ars. Poer ver. 95. 

Tragedians, too, lay by their state to grieve: 

“Peleus and ‘Telephus, exil’d and poor, 

Forget their swelling and gigantic words.—Roscommon. 
Among our modern English poets, there is none- 
who has a better turn for tragedy than Lee; if, in- 
stead of favouring the impetuosity of his genius, he 
had restrained it, and kept it’ within its proper 
bounds. His thoughts are wonderfully suited to 
tragedy, but frequently lost in such a cloud of words. 
that it is hard to see the beauty of them. ‘There 23. 
an infinite fire in his works, but so involved in smoke- 
that it does not appear in half its lustre. He fre- 
‘quently succeeds in the passionate parts of the tra- 
gedy, but more particularly where he slackens his- 
efforts, and eases the style of those epithets and me. 
|taphors in which he so much abounds. hat car 
be more natural, more soft, or more passi 
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charms of Alexander's conversation ? 
Then he would talk—Guod gods! how he would talk! 


That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
‘description of his manner of talking into an admira- 
tion of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully 
suited to the fond character of the person that speaks 
it There is a simplicityin the words that outshines 
the utmost pride of expression. : 
Otway has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore shines in the passionate parts 
morg than any of our English poets. As there is 
seething familiar and domestic in the fable of his 
tragedy, more than in those of any other poct, he 
has little pomp, but great fosce in his expressions. 
For which reason, though he has admirably suc- 
-ceeded in the tender and melting part of his tra- 
gedies, he sometimes falls into too great familiarity 
of phrase in those parts, which, by Aristotle’s rule, 
ought to have been raised and supported by the dig- 
nity of expression. * 
lt has been observed by others, that this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest characters in it are those of 
rebels and traitors. Had the hero of this play dis- 
covered the same good qualities in the defence of his 
country that he showed for its ruin and subversion, 
the audience could not enough pity and admire him; 
-but as he is now represented, we can onlysay of him 
what the Roman historian says of Catiline, that his 
‘fall would have been glorious (si pro patri sic con- 
-cidisset), had he so fallen in the service of his country. 
, C. 
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Ac ne forte putes me, quie facere ipse recusem, 

Cum recte tractant alii, laudare maligne; 

Hle per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus; et moto me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 

Hor. 2 Ep. i. 208. 
ae IMITATED. R 

Yet lest you think I rally more than teach, 

Or praise, malignant, arts I cannot reach, 

Let me for once presume t` instruct the times, 

To know the poet from the man of rhymes; © 

‘Tis he, who givesmy breast a thousand pains, 

Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 

Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 

With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; Ses 

And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where—Porx. 
| Tue English ‘writers of tragedy are possessed with 
| a notion, that when they represent a virtuous or in- 
“nocent person in distress, they ought not td leayé 
k him till they have delivered him out of his troubles, 
gade him triumph over his enemies. This érror 

ey eye been led into by a ridiculous doctrine in 
modern criticism, that they are obliged to an equal 

ly Bae 2 E 3 
distribution of rewards and punishments, and an im- 
a execution of poetical justice. Who were the 
first that establish thistule I know not; but I am 
ation in nature, in reason, or in 

ients. We find that good 
men on this side the 
ign of tragedy is to 
in the minds of the 


grave; and as the princip 
raise commiseration and terr 
audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocen ppy and successful, 
Whatever crosses and disappointments a good man 
suffers in the body of the tragedy, they will make 
but 2 small impression on’our minds, when we know 
ibat in the last act'he is to arrive a 


that line in Statira’s speech where she describes the | wishes and desires, 
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When we see him engaged in 
the depth cf his afllictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselyes, because we are sure he will find his way 
out of them; and that his grief, how great soever it 
may be at present, will soon terminate in gladness, 
Vor this reason, the ancient writers of tragedy 
treated men in their plays, as they are dealt with in 
the world, by making virtue sometimes happy and 
sometimes miserable, as they found it in the fable 
which they made choice of, or as it might affect the 
audience in the most agreeable manner. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were written in cither of 
these kinds, ard observes, that those which ended 
unhappily had always pleased the people, and carried 
away (ae prize in the public disputes of the Stage, 
from those that ended happily.” ‘Terror and com- 
miseration leave a pleasing anguish on the mind, 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of 
thought, as is much more lasting and delightful than 
any little transient starts of joy and satisfaction. 
Accordingly we find, that more of our English tra- 
gedies haye succeeded, in which the favourites of the 
audience sink under their calamities, than those in 
which they recover themselves vut of them. The 
best plays of this kind are, The Orphan, Venice Pre- 
served, Alexander the Great, Theodosius, All for Love, 
Qidipus, Orvonoko, Othello, &c. King Lear is an ad- 
mirable tragedy of the same kind, as Shakspeare 
wrote it; but as itis reformed according to the chi. 
merical notion of poctical justice, in my humble 
opinion it has lost half its beauty. At the same 
time I must allow, that'there are very noble trage- 
dies which have been framed upon the other plan, 
and have ended happily ; as indeed most of the good 
tragedies, which have been written since the starting 
of the above-mentioned: criticism, have taken this 
turn; as The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, 
Phedra and Hippolytis, with most of Mr. Dryden’s. 
I must also allow, that many of Shakspeare’s, and 
several of the celebrated tragedies of antiguity, are 
cast in the same form. Ido not therefore dispute 
against this way of writing tragedies, but against 
the criticism that would establish this as the only 
methed ; and by that means would very much cramp 
the English tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong bent 
to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, which is the product of the 
Engtish theatre, is one of the most monstrous inven- 
tions that ever entered in a poct’s thoughts. An 
author might as well think of weaving the adven- 
tures of Æneas and Hudibras into one poem, as of 
writing such a motley piece of mirth and sorrow. 
But the absurdity of these performances is so very 
visible, that I shall not insist upon it. ; 

The same objections which are made to tragi- 
comedy, may in some measure be applied to all tra- 
gedies that have a double plot in them; which are 
likewise more frequent upon the English stage, than 
upon any other; for though the grief of the au- 
dience, in such performances, be not changed into 
another passion, as in tragi-comedies; it is diverted 
upon another object, which weakens their concern 
for the principal action, and breaks the tide of sor- 
row, by throwing it into different channels.» This 
inconvenience, however, may in a great measure be 
cured, if not wholly removed, by the skilful choice 
of an under plot, Which may bear such a near gie 
tion to the principal design, as to contribute towar’s 
the cation of it, and be concluded by the same 
catastrophe, A oe a 
i “There ‘is also another particular, which ‘may be 


reckoned among the blemishes, or rather the faise 
= A . + ah, 
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beaur'es or our English tragedy: I mean those par- 


ticular speeches which are commonly known by the 
name of Rants. The warın and passionate parts of 
a tragedy are always the most taking with the au- 
dience ; for which reason we often sce the players 
pronouncing, in all the violence of action, several 
parts of the tragedy which the author writ with great 
temper, and designed that they should have been so 
acted. Ihave seen Powell very often raise himself 
a loud clap by this artifice. The poets that were ac- 
quainted with this secret, have given frequent occa- 
sion for such emotions in the actor, by adding vehe- 
mence to words where there was no passion, or 
inflaming a real passion into fustian. ‘This hath 
tilled the mouths of our heroes with bombast; and 
given them such sentiments as procecd rather from 
a swelling than a greatness of mind. Unnatural ex- 
clamations, curses, vows, blasphemies, a defiance of 
mankind, and an outraying of the gods, frequently 
pass upon the audience for towering thoughts, and 
have accordingly met with infinite applause. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am afraid our 
tragic writers may make an ill use of. As our heroes 
aie generally lovers, their swelling and blustering 
apon the stage very much recommends them to the 
fair part of the audience. The ladies are wonder- 
fully pleased to see a man insulting kings, or affront- 
ing the gods, in one scene, and throwing himself at 
the feet of his mistress in another. Let him behave 
himselt insolently towards the men, and abjectly to- 
wards the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves 
a favourite with the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in se- 
veral of their tragedies, have practised this seeret 
with good success. 

But to show how a rant pleases beyond the most 
just and natural thought that is not pronounced with 
vehemence, J would desire the reader, when he sees 
the tragedy of C&dipus, to: observe how quietly the 
hero is dismissed at the end of the third act, after 
having pronounced the following lines, in which the 
thoughtis very natural, and apt to move compassion : 

To you, good gods, I make my Jast appear; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If in the maze of fate I blindly run, i 

And backward tread those paths I sought to shun; 


Impute my errors to your own decree! 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 


Let us then observe with what thunder-claps of ap- 
plause he leaves the stage, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act; and you 
will wonder to see an audience so cursed and so 
pleased at the same time. 


O that, as oft I have at Athens seen 


| Where,. by the way, there was no stage till many 
years after Gidipus.] 5 
The stage arise, and the big clouds descend; 
Sv now, in very deed, 1 might behold 
‘This pon`‘drous globe, and all yon marble roof, 


Meet. like the hands of Jove, and crush mankind: 
For all the elements, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes rais- 
ing himself applause from the ill taste of an audience, 
I must do him the justice to own, that he is excel- 
lently formed for a tragedian, and, when he pleases, 
deserves the admiration of the best judges; as I 
doubt not but he will in the Conquest of Mexico, 
which «s acted for his own benefit to-morrow night, 

: G. 
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Tu non inventa reperta cs.—Ovın, Met. i. 654. 
So found, is worse than lost.—Apbd1son, 


Compassion for the gentleman who writes the 
following letter should not prevail upon me to fall 
upon the fair sex, if it were not that I find they are 
frequently fairer than they ought to be. Suck im- 
postures are not to be tolerated in civil society, and 
I think his misfortune ought to be made public, as 
a warning for other men to examine into what they 
admire. 

“ SIR, ` 

“ Supposing you to be a person of general kùòWw- 
ledge, I make my application to you on a very par- 
ticular occasion. I have a great mind to be rid of 
my wife, and hope, when you consider'my case, you 
will be of opinion I have very just pretensions to a 
divorce. l am a mere man of the town, and have 
very little improvement but what I have got from 
plays. I rememberin the Silent Woman, the learned 
Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget which), makes 
onc of the causes of separation to be Error Persone 
—when a man marries a woman, and finds her not to 
be the same woman whom he intended to marry, 
but another. If that be law, itis, I presume, ex- 
actly my case. For you are to know, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that there are women who do not let their hus- 
bands see their faces till they are married. 

“ Not to keep you in suspense, I mean- plainly 
that part of the sex who paint. They are some of 
them so exquisitely skilful in this way, that give 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and 
they will make bosom, lips, cheeks, and eyebrows, 
by their own industry. As for my dear, never was 
a man so enamoured as I was of her fair forehead, 
neck, and arms, as well as the bright jet of her hair; 
but to my great astonishment I find they were all 
the effect of art. Herskin is so tarnished with this 
practice, that when she first wakes in a morning, she 
scarce seems, young enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed the night before. I shall 
take the liberty to part with her by the first oppor- 
tunity, unless her father will make her portion 
suitable to her real, not her assumed, countenance. 
This [thought fit to let him aud her know by you: 
means, “Iam, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant. 


I cannot tell what the law or the parents of the 
lady will do for this injured gentlemaa, but must al- 
low he has very much justice on his side. I have 
indeed very long observed this evil, and distingnished 
those of our women who wear their own, from those 
in borrowed complexions, by the Picts and the 
British. ‘There does not need any great discern- 
ment to judge which are which. The British have 
a lively animated aspect; the Picts, thougł never 
so beautiful, have dead uninformed countenances, 
The muscles of a real face sometimes swell with 
soft passion, sudden surprise, and are flushed with 
agrecable confusions, according as the objects before 
them, or the ideas presented to them, affect their 
imagination, But the Picts behold all things with 
the same air, whether they are joyful or sad; the 
same fixed insensibility appears upon all occasions. 
A Pict, though she takes all that pains to invite the | 
approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them ata cer- 
tain distance; a sigh in a languishing lover, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a feature 3 and 


a kiss snatched bya forward one, might transfer the 
mistress to the admirer. Itis | 
a Niger 


complexion of the 
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hard to speak of these false fair ones, without saying| How like is this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, 
something uncomplaisant, but I would only recom. | to that description Dr. Donne gives of his mistress 
mend to them to consider how they like to come Mer puro/and| eloquent: blood 

into a room new painted; they may assure themselves Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 

the near approach of a lady who uses this practice That one would alniost say her body thought. 

is much more offensive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day, an adventure 
he once had with a Pict. ‘Lhis lady had wit, as well 
as beauty, at will; and made it her business to gain 

hearts, for no other reason but to rally the torments 
of her lovers. She would make great advances to 
insnare men, but without any manner of scruple r $ 2 
break off when there was no provocation. Her ill-| N.B. She is also well skilled in the drapery part, _ 
natpre and vanity made my friend very easily proof | and puts on hoods, and mixes ribands so as to suit 
aZíinst the charms of her wit and conversation; the colours of the face, with great art and success. 
but her beauteous form, instead of being blemished R. 
vy her falsehood and inconstancy, every day in- a an 
creased upon him, and she had new attractions every] No, 42] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1711. 
time he saw her. When she observed Will irre- s 
vocabiy her slave, she began to use hiin as such, and R betae putes nemus aE ee Tiyscums 
E T j ; É n strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes, 
after many steps towards such a cruelty, she at last| pivitieque peregrine; quitnas oblitus actor 
utterly banished him. The unhappy lover strove in| Cumstetitin scena, concurrit dextera keve 
vain, by servile epistles, to revoke his doom; till at peek ube liquid ? Nil sane. Quid placet ergo ? 202 
length he was forced to the last refuge, a round sum sand Parenting violas imitata veneno.—llor, 2 Ep. i. 2 
of ‘Jnoney to her maid. ‘This corrupt attendant IMITATED. 
placed him early in the morning behind the hangings Koud a the wolves on Orca's stormy paon: 
$ ane Ct . n owl to the roarings of the northern deep: 
Se her EEG dressing-room. He stood any, Such is the shout, the long applauding note, 
conveniently to observe, without being scen. ‘The| At Quin’s high plume, or Oldfield’s petticoat: 
x S 5 q | 
Pict begins the face she designed to wear that day, | Orwhen from court a birth-day suit bestow'd 
and I haye heard him protest she had worked a full | Sinks the lost actor in the tawdry load. 
half hour before he knew her to be th x Booth enters—harl he universal peal !— 
1 er to be the same woman. | ‘But has he spoken ?—Not a syllable— 
As soon as he saw the dawn of that complexion, for What shook the stage, and made the people stare ? 
which he had so long languished, he thought fit to Cato’s long wig, Nlowerd gown, and lackerd chair.—Porn 
break from his concealment, repeating that verse of 
Cowley: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A young gentlewoman of about nineteen years of 
age (bred in the family of a person of quality, lately 
deceased), who paints the finest flesh-colour, wants 
a place, and is to be heard of at the house of Myn- 
heer Grotesque, a Dutch painter in Barbican. 


ARISTOTLE has observed, that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raise terror and pity in their 


Th’ adorning thee with so much art audience, not by proper sentiments and expressions, 
oor ay giatan vale f sg , [but by the dresses and decorations of the stage. 
is like the pois "ning ot a dar m P i ino 7 ie ke? rery ridic 
: Too apt before to kill. There is something of this kind very ridiculous in 


im : rac the English theatre. When the author has a mind 
_ The Pict stood before him in the utmost confu-| to terrify us, it thunders; when he would make us 
sion, with the prettiest smirk imaginable on the fi- | melancholy, the stage is darkened. But among all 
nished side of her face, pale as ashes on the other. | our tragic artifices, I am the most offended at those 
Honeycomb seized all her gallipots and washes, and | which are made use of to inspire us with magnificent 
carried- off his handkerchief full of brushes, scraps | ideas of the persons that speak. ‘Lhe ordinary me- 
of Spanish wool, and phials of unguents. The lady | thod of making a hero, is to clap a huge plume of 
went into the country, the lover was cured. feathers upon his head, which rises so very high that 
It is certain no faith ought to be kept with cheats, | there is often a greater length from his chin to the 
and an oath made toa Pict is of itself void. L|top of his head than to the sole of his foot. One 
would therefore exhort all the British ladies to sin-| would believe that we thought a great man and a 
gle them out, nor do I know any but Lindamira] tall man the same thing. ‘Chis very much embar- 
who should be exempt from discovery: for her own | rasses the actor, who is forced to hold his neck cx- 
complexion is so delicate, that she.ought to be al-| tremely stiff and steady all the while he speaks; and 
lowed the covering it with paint, as a punishment} notwithstanding any anxieties which he pretends for 
for choosing to be the worst piece of art extant, im | his mistress, his country, or his friends, one may see 
stead of the master-piece of nature. As for my | by his action that his greatest care and concern is to 
part, who have no expectations from women, and| keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. 
‘consider them only as they are part of the species, | For my own part, when [ sce a man uttering his 
do not half so much fear offending a beauty, as complaints under such a mountain of feathers, 1 am 


v. 


woman of sense; I shall therefore produce several | apt to look upon him rather as an unfortunate lunu- 

faces which have been in public these many years, | tic than a distressed hero. As these superfluous or- 

snd neyer arcd. It will be a very, pretty en-| naments upon the head make a great man, a princes: 

tertainmeni he play-house (when I have abo-| generally receives her grandeur from those additiona: 

m) to see so many ladies, when they encumbrances that fall into her tail—I mean the 
| 


a Se 


first lay it down, incog. in their own faces. ` | broad sweeping train that follows her in all her mo- 
__ In the meantime, as a pattern for improving thcir | tions, and finds constant employment for a boy who 
charms, let the sex study the agreeable Statira. | stands behind her to open and spread it to adyan- 
Her features are enlivened with the cheerfulness of | tage. Ido not know how others are afiected at this 
her mind, and good-humour gives an alacrity to! sight, but I must confess my eyes are wholly taken 
her eyes. She is grace S ut affecting an air | up with the page’s part: and, as for the queen, I 
and unconcerned without ap g careless. Her|am not so attentive to any thing she speaks, as to 
having no manner of art in | l, makes her the right adjusting of her train, lest it should chance 
want none in her person, _ $ 


tə trip up her heels, or incommode her, as she walks | 


oe 


ec ae 
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to and fro upon the stage. It is, in my opinion, a 
very odd spectacle, to sec a queen venting her pas- 
sions in a disordered motion, and a little boy taking 
care all the while that they do not rufile the tail of 
her gown. ‘The parts that the two persons act on 
the stage at the same time are very different. The 
princess is afraid lest she should incur the displeasure 
of the king her father, or lose the hero her lover, 
whilst her attendant is only concerned lest she should 
entangle her fect in her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poct, to move 
, the pity of his audience for his exiled kings and dis- 
i tressed heraes, used to make the actors represent 
them in dresses and clothes that were thread-bare 
| and decayed. This artifice for moving pity seems 
as ill contrived as that we have been speaking of to 
inspire us with a great idea of the persons introduced 
“pon the.stage. In short, I would have our concep- 
| sions raised by the dignity of thought and sublimity 
Loe expression, rather than by a train of robes ora 
| plume of feathers. 
| Another mechanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to accom- 
pany them with halberts and battle-axes. Two or 
shree shifters of scenes, with the two candle-snuffers, 
make up a complete body of guards upon the En- 
slish stage; and by the addition of a few porters 
‘lressed in red coats, can represent above a dozen 
-egions. I have sometimes seen a couple of armies 
drawn up together upon the stage, when the poet 
has been disposed to do honour to his generals. It 
és impossible forthe reader’s imagination to multiply 
‘twenty men into such prodigious multitudes, or to 
fancy that two or three hundred thousand soldiers 
ure fighting in a room of forty or fifty yards in com- 
pass.. Incidents of such nature should be ‘ald, not 
vepresented. 
Non tamen intus 


Disna geri promes in scenam: 
Ex oculis, qu 


multaque tolles 
«© mox narret facundia presans. 
Hor, Ars. Poet. ver, 182. 
Yet there are things improper for a scene, 
Wiuch men of judgment only will relate.—Roscossoyx. 


I should, therefore, in this particular, recommend 
to my countrymen the example of the French Stage, 
where the kings and queens always appear unat- 
tended, and leave their guards behind the scenes. I 
should likewise be glad if we imitated the French in 
banishing from our stage the noise of drums, trum- 
pets, and huzzas, which is sometimes so very great, 
that when there is a battle in the Haymarket theatre 
one may hear it as far as Charing-cross, 

I have here only touched upon those particulars 
which are made use of to raise and aggrandize the 
persons of a tragedy; and shall show, in another 
paper, tne several expedients which are practised by 
authors of a vulgar genius to move terror, pity, or 
admiration in their hearers. j 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to the 
success of a tragedy more than the poct. 
affect ordinary minds as much as spece es; 
üctors are very sensible that a we 
sometimes brought them as full audiences as a well- 
Written one. The Italiaus have a very good phrase 
to express this art of imposing upon the spectators 
by appearances: they call it the “ Fourberia della 
scena,” «The knavery, or trickish part of the 
rama.” But however the show and outside of the 
tragedy may work upon the vulgar, the more under 
standing part of the audience immediately see through 
Mt, and despise it, 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively idea 


, 


and our 
l dressed play has 


i 


Scenes | affairs of our own university. 


‘| look upon a certain northern 


a 
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of an army or a battle, in à description, than if he 
actually saw them drawn up in squadrons and bat- 
talions, or engaged in the confusion of a fight, Our 
minds should be opened to great conceptions, and 
inflamed with glorious sentiments by what the actor 
speaks, more than by what he appears. Can all the 
trappings or equipage of a king or hero, give Brutus 
half that pomp and majesty which he receives from 
a few lines in Shakspeare ?—C. 


No. 43.] THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 
Hæ tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos—Viro, Æn. vi Tag 
Bo these thy arts; to bid contention cease, 
Chain up stern wars, and give the nations peace; 
O’er subject lands extend thy gentle sway, 
And teach with iron rod the haughty to obey. 

Tuere are crowds of men, whose great misfortune 
it is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or 
trades; it being absolutely necessary for them to be 
laid by some continua! task or employment. ‘These 
are such as we commonly call dull fellows ; persons 
who for want of something to do, out of a certain 
vacancy of thought rather than curiosity, are ever 
meddling with things for which they are unfit. I 
cannot give you a notion of them better, than by 
presenting you with a letter froma gentleman, who 
belongs to a society of this order of men, residing 


at Oxford. 2 
« Sip ‘i Oxford, April13, 1711. 
? _ 7 Fouro’clock in the morning. 

“Tn some of your late speculations, I find some 
sketches towards “a history of clubs; but you seem 
to me to shew them in somewhat too ludicrous a 
light. I have well weighed that matter, and think, 
that the most important negociations may be best 

| carried on in such assemblies. I shall, tharstoud 

‘for the good of mankind (which I trust you and 1 
are equally concerned for,) propose an institution of 
that nature for example sake. 

“ Tmust confess the design and transactions of too 
many clubs are trifling, and manifestly of no con- 
sequence to the nation or public weal. ‘Those I will 
give you up. But you must do me then the justice 
to own, that nothing can be more useful or laudable, 
than the scheme we go upon. ‘To avoid nick-names 
and witticisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal 
Meeting. Our president continues for a year at 
least, and sometimes for four or five; we are all 
grave, serious, designing men in our way; we think 
| it our duty, as far as in us lies, to take care the 

| constitution receives no harm—WNe quid detrimenti 

res capiat publica—To censure doctrines or facts, per- 
, Sons or things, which we do not like; to settle the 
| nation at home, and to carry on the war abroad, 
| where and in what manner we think fit. If other 
| people are not of our opinion, we cannot help that. 
| It were better they were. Moreover, we now and 
| then condescend to direct in some measure the little 


“Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much offended at 
the act for importing French.wines. A bottle or f 
two of good solid edifying port at honest George’s, | 
made a night cheerful, and threw off reserve. “But f 
this plaguy French claret will not only cost us more f. 
money, but do us less good. Had we been a B 
of it before it had gone tvo far, I must tell yo 
would have petitioned to be heard upon that sul ect 
But let that pass. s j 

« I must let you know likewise, 
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junction with infidels, to pee 
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good-will and liking; and for ail Monsieur Palm- 
quist, a most dangerous innovation ; anu we are by 
no means yet sure, that some people are not at the 
bottom of it. At least, my own private letters leave 
room for a politician, well versed in matters of this 
nature, to suspect as much, as a penctrating friend 
of mine tells me. í 

“ We think we have at last done the business with 
the malcontents in Hungary, and shall clap up a 


peace there. 

“ What the neutrality army is to do, or what the 
army. in Flanders, and what two or three other 
princes, 1s not yet fully determined among Us ; and 
Weewait impatiently for the coming in of the next 
Dyer’s, who yon must know is our authentic intel- 
ligence, our Aristotle in politics. _ And, indeed, it is 
but fit there should be some dernier resort, the abso- 
lute decider of controversies. 

“ We were lately informed, that the gallant 
trained-bands had patrolled all night Jong about the 
streets of London. We indeed could not imagine 
any occasion for it, we guessed not a tittle on it 
aforehand, we were in’nothing of the secret; and 
that city tradesmen, or their apprentices, should do 
duty or work during the holidays, we thought abso- 
lutely impossible. But Dyer being positive in it, 
and some letters from other people, who had talked 
with some who had it from those who should know, 
giving some countenance toit, the chairman reported 
from the committee appointed to examine into that 
affair, that it was possible there might be something 
in it. I have much more to say to you, but my two 
good friends and neighbours Dominic and Slyboots 
are just come in, and the coffee is ready. Iam, in 
the meantime, “ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Your admirer and humble servant, 
“ ABRAHAM FROTH.” 

You may observe the turn of their minds tends 
only to novelty, and not satisfaction in any thing. 
It would be disappointment to them to come to cer- 
tainty in any thing, for that would gravel them, and 
put an end to their inquiries, which dull fellows dc 
not make for information, but for exercise. I do not 
know but this may be a very good way of accounting 
for what we frequently see—to wit, that’ dull fellows 
prove very good men of business. Business relieves 
them from their own natural heaviness, by furnish- 
ing them with what to do; whereas business to mer- 
curial men is an interruption from their real exist- 
ence and happiness. Though the dull part of man- 
kind are harmless in thcir amusements, it were to 
be wished they had no vacant time, because they 

usually undertake something that makes their wants 
conspicuous, by their manner of supplying them. 
You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good educa- 
tion, but, if he happens to have any leisure upon 
his hands, will turn his head to one of those two 
amusements for all fools of eminence, politics or 
poetry. ‘The former of these arts is the study of all 
dull people in gencral; but when dulness is lodged 
in a person of a quick animal life, it generally ex- 
erts itself in poetry. One might here mention a 
few military writers, who give great entertainment 
to the age, by reason that the stupidity of ‘heir 
heads is quickened by the alacrity of their hearts. 
This constitution in a dull fellow, gives vigour to 
nonsense, and makes the puddle hoil which would 
otherwise stagnate. The British Prince, that cele- 
brated poem, which was written in the reign of King 
Charles tne Second, and deservedly called by the 
‘wits of that age incomparable, was the effect of sich 
a happy £ +nius as we are speaking of. From among 
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many other distichs no less to be quoted on thisac-- 
count, I cannot but recite the two following lines ; 


A painted vest Prince Voltiger had on, pa 

Which froma naked Pict his gravdsire won. $, 

Here, if the poet had not been vivacious as well b 
as stupid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry of Vv 


nonsense, have been capable of forgetting that. nei- 
ther Prince Voltiger nor his grandfather could strip 
a naked man of his doublet; but a ‘vol of a colder 
constitution would have staid to have flayed the Vict, 
and made buff of his skin, for the wearing of the 
conqueror. 

To bring these observations to some useful pur- 
poses of life—what I would propose should be, that 
we imitated those wise nations, wherein every man 
learns some handicraft-work.— Would it not employ 
a beau prettily enough, if, instead of eternally play- 
ing with a snuff-box, he spent some part of his time 
in making one? Such a method as this would very 
much conduce to the public emolument, by making { 
every man living good for something ; for there t 
would then be no one member of human society but 
would have some little pretension for some degree in 
it: like him who came to Will ’s coffee-house, upon 

ə merit of having writ a posy of a ring.—R. f 


No. 44.] FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1711. l 


Tu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi, bi 

Hon. Ars. Poet. ver. 123 
t 
j 


Now hear what evory auditor expects.—Roscommon, 


practice by the poets to fill the minds of an au- 
dience with terror, the first place is due to thunde 
and lightning, which are often made use of at the 
descending of a god, or the rising of a ghost, at the 
vanishing of a devil, or at the death of a tyrant. 
I have known a hell introduced into several trage- 
dies with good effect; and have’seen the whole as- 
sembly in a yery great alarm all the while it ha: 
been ringing. But there is nothing which delight» 
and terrifies our English theatre so much as a ghost, 
especially when he appears in a bloody shirt. A 
spectre has very often Sayed a play, though he ha: 
done ncthing but stalked across the stage, or rosc 
through a cleft of it, and sunk again without speak- 
ing one word. There may be a proper season fv 
these several terrors; and when they only come in 
as aids and assistances to the poet, they are not 
only to be excused, but to be applauded, Thus the 
sounding of the clock in Venice Preserved make: 
the hearts of the whole audience quake; and con- 
veys a stronger terror tothe mind than it is possible 
for words to do. The appearance of the ghost in 
Hamlet is a master-picce in its kind, and wrought up 
with all the circumstances that can create either 
attention or horror. ‘The mind of the reader 1> 
wonderfully prepared for his reception by the dis- 
courses that precede it. His dumb behaviour at his 
first entrance strikes the imagination very strongly ; 
but every time he enters, he is still more terrifying. 
Who can read the speech with which young Hamlet 
accosts him without trembling? ‘ 
Hor. Look, my lord, it comes! 
Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defena ust 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn‘d: i 

Bring’st with thee nirs from heav’n, or blasts from hell; 

Be thy events® wicked or charitable; 


‘Thou comn’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 


e Events for advonts, ae or visits. We read in other 


copies, intents, * 


| 
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Among the several artifices which are put in | 
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King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh! answer me. 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements? Why the sepulchre 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn‘d, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again? What may this mean? 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 

Revisirst thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Muking night hideous? 


[ do not therefore find fault with the artifices above 
mentioned, when they are introduced with skill, and 
accompanied by proportionable sentiments and ex- 
pressions in the writing. a 2 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine is 
the handkerchief; and indeed, in our common tra- 
gedies, we should not know very often that the per- 
sons are in distress by any thing they say, if they 
did not from time to time apply their handkerchiets 
to tbeir eyes. Far be it from me to think of banish- 
ing this instrument of sorrow from the stage; I 
know a tragedy could not subsist without it; all that 
i would contend for, is to keep it from being mis- 
applied. In a word, I would have the actor’s tongue 
sympathise with his eyes, 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her hand, 
has frequently drawn compassion from the audience, 
and has therefore gained a place in several trage- 
dies. A modern writer, that observed how this had 
took in other plays, being resolved to double the 
distress, and melt his audience twice as much, as 
those before him had done, brought a princess upon 
the stage with a little boy in one hand, and a girl 
in the other, This too had a very good effect. A 
third post being resolved to outwrite all his prede- 
vessors, a few years ayo introduced three children 
with great success: and as I am informed, a young 
gentleman, who is fully determined to break the 
most obdurate hearts, has a tragedy by him, where 
the first person that appears upon the stage is an 
ailicted widow in her mourning weeds, with half-a- 
dozen fatherless children attending her, like those 
that usually hang about the figure of Charity. 
‘Thus several incidents that are beautiful in a good 
writer, become ridiculous by falling into the hands 
ef a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none so absurd and barbarous, and 
which more exposes us to the contempt and ridicule 


vf our neighbours, than that dreadful butchering of 


one another, which is so very frequent upon the 
English stage. To delight in seeing men stabbed, 
poisoned, racked, or impaled, is certainly the sign 
of a cruel temper: und as this is often practised 
before the British audience, several French critics, 
who think these are grateful spectacles to us, take 
occasion from them to represent us as a people that 
delight in blood. It is indeed very odd, to see our 
stage strewed with carcases in the last scenes ofa 
tragedy, and to observe in the wardrobe of the play- 
house several daggers, poniards, wheels, bowls for 
poison, and many other instruments of death. Mur- 
ders and executions are always transacted behind 
the scenes in the French theatre; which in general 
is very agrecable to the manners of a polite and ci- 
vilised people: but as there are no exceptions to this 
rule on the French stage, it leads them into absurdi- 
ties almost as ridiculous as that which falls under 
our present censure. d 
phy of. Corneille, written upon the subject of the 
oratii and Curiatii; the fierce youn 
had overcome the Curiatii one after ano 
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ther (instead! though the devoted persons of 
of being congratulated by his sister for his victory, | seldom slain before the audience, whic 
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being upbraided by her for having slain her lover), 
in the height of his passion and resentment killy 
her. If any thing could extenyate so brutal an ac. 
tion, it would be the doing of it on a sudden, before 
the sentiments of nature, reason, or manhood, could 
take place in him. However, to avoid public blood- 
shed, as soon as his passion is wrought to its height, 
he follows his sister the whole length of the stage, 
and forbears killing her till they are both with- 
drawn behind the scenes. I must confess, had he 
murdered her before the audience, the indecency 
might have been greater; but as it is, it appears 
very unnatural, and looks like killing in cold blood. 
To give my opinion upon this case, the fact ought 
not to have been represented, but to have been told, 
if there was any occasion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to see 
how Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the 
like delicate circumstances. Orestes was under the 
same condition with Hamlet in Shakspeare, his 
mother having murdered his father, and taken pos 
session of his kingdom in conspiracy with her adul- 
terer. That young prince, therefore, being deter- 
mined to revenge his father’s death upon those who 
filled his throne, conveys hiinself by a beautiful 
stratagem into his mother’s apartment, with a reso- 
lution to kill her. But because such a spectacle 
would haye been too shocking to the audience, this 
dreadful resolution is executed behind the scenes: 
the mother is heard calling out to her son for mercy ; 
and the son answering her, that she showed no 
mercy to his father; after which she shrieks out 
that she is wounded, and hy what follows we find 
that she is slain. I do not remember thatin any of 
our plays there are speeches made behind the 
scenes, though there are other instances of this na- 
ture to be met with in those of the ancients: and I 
believe my reader will agree with me, that there is 
something infinitely more affecting in this dreadful 
dialogue between the mother and her son behind the 
scenes, than could have been in any thing trans- 
actea before the audience. Orestes immediately 
after meets the usurper at the entrance of his palace ; 
and by a very happy thought of the poet, avoids 
killing him before the audience, by telling him that 
he should live some ‘ime in his present bitterness of 
soul before he would dispatch him, and by ordering 
him to retire into that part of the palace where he 
had slain his father, whose murder he would revenge 
in the very same place where it was committed. 
By this means the poet observes that decency, 
which Horace afterward established by a rule, of 
forbearing to commit parricides or unnatural mur- 
ders before the audience. 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet. 
Ans Porr, ver. 185, 


Let not Medeu draw her murd’ring knife, 
And spill her children’s blood upon the stage. 
Roscommon 


The French have therefore refined too much upon 
Horace’s rule, who never designed to banish all 
kinds of death from the stage; but only such as 
had too much horror in them, and which would have 
a better effect upon the audience when transacted 
behind the scenes. I would therefore recommend 
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rally something ridiculous in it, their bodies were 
often produced after their death, which has always 
something melancholy or terrifying: so that the 
killing on the stage does not scem to have been 
avoided only as an indecency, but alsoas an impro- 
lability. 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem; 
tiodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 
È = Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 195, 
Medea must not draw her murd'ring knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feast prepare ; 
Cadmus and Progne’s metamorphoses, 
(She to a swallow turn'd, he to a snake ;) 
=> And whatsoever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe.—Roscouon. 


I have now gone through the several dramatic in- 
ventions which are made use of by the ignorant 
poets to supply the place of tragedy, and by the 
skilful to improve it; some of which I would wish 
entirely rejected, and the rest to be used with cau- 
tion. Tt would be an endless task to consider co- 
medy in the same light, and to mention the innu- 
merable shifts that small wits put in practice to raise 
a laugh. Bullock in a short coat, and Norris in a 
long one, seldom fail of this effect. In ordinary 
comedies, a broad and a narrow-brimmmed hat are 
different characters. Sometimes the wit of the scene 
lies in a shoulder-belt, and sometimes ina pair of 
whiskers, A lover running about the stage with his 
head peeping out of a barrel*, was thought a very 
good jest in King Charles the Second’s time; and 
invented by one of the first wits of that age. But 
because ridicule is not so delicate as compassion, 
and because the objects that make us laugh are inf 


nitely more numerous than those that make us 
weep, there is a much greater latitude for comic 
than tragic artifices, and by consequence a much 
greater indulgence to be allowed them.—C 


No. 45.] SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1711. 


Natio comæda est.—Juv Sat. iii. 100. 
The nation is a compauy of players. 


TnersE is nothing which I desire more than a safe 
and honourable peace, though at the same time I 
| am very apprehensive of many ill consequences that 
may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our poli- 
tics, but to our manners. What an inundation of 
-| ribands and brocades will break in upon us! What 
| peals of laughter and impertinence shail we be ex- 
posed to! For the prevention of these great evils I 
could heartily wish that there was an act of parlia- 
{ment for prohibiting the- importation of }rench 
1| fopperies. - 
| Whe female inhabitants of our island have already 
received very strong impressions from this ludicrous 
nacion, though by the length of the war (as there is 
no evil which has not some good attending it) they 
il ‘are pretty well worn out and forgotten. I remember 
the time when some of our well-bred countrywomen 


ipping about the room.with a looking-glass 
| in his hand, and combing his lady’s hair a whole 
‘morning together. — Whiether or no there was an 
| truth in the story of a lady’s being got with child by 
one of these her handmaids, I cannot tell; but Ij 
- a edy of ‘The Comical Raven ori Love i 

> Tub, by Scone Etheridge, 1664 male, in 0 | 
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[upon as parts of a refined education. 
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think at present the whole race of them is extinct in 
our own country. 

About the time that several of our sex were taker 
into this kind of service, the ladies likewise brought 
up the fashion of receiving visits in their beds. I | 
was then looked upon as a piece of ill-breeding fora | 
woman to refuse to see a mēn because she was not 
suring; and a porter would have been thought unfit 
for his place, that could have made so awkward an 
excuse. As I love to see every thing that is new, L 
once prevailed upon my friend Will Honeycomb to 
carry.me along with him to one of these travelled 
ladies, desiring him, at the same time, to present me 
as a foreigner who could not speak English, that so 
I might not be obliged to bear a part in the dis- 
course. ‘The lady, though wiliing to appear undrest, 
had put on her best looks, and painted herself for 
our reception. Her hair appeared in a very nice 
disorder, as the night-zown which was thrown upon 
her shoulders was ruffled with great care. Jor my 
part, Iam so shocked with every thing which looks 
immodest in the fair sex, that I could not forbear 
taking off my cye from-her when she moved in bed, 
and was in the greatest confusion imaginable every 
time she stirred a leg or an arm. As the coquettes 
who introduced this custom grew old they left it off 
by degrees, well knowing that a woman of threescore 
may kick and tumble her heart out without making 
any impression, 

Sempronia is at present the most professed ad- 
mirer of the French nation, but is so modest as to 
admit her visitants no farther than her toilet. It is 
a very odd sight that beautiful creature makes, when 
she is talking politics with her tresses flowing abou! 
her shoulders, and examining that face in the glass 
which does such execution upon all the male stand- 
ers-by, How prettily does she divide her discourse 
between her woman and her visitants! What sprightly 
transitions does she make from an opera or a sermon 
to an iyory comb or a pincushion! How have I 
been pleased to see her interrupted in an account of 
her travels, by a message to her footman; and hold- 
ing her tongve in the midst of a moral reflection, by 
applying the tip of it to a patch! 

There is nothing which exposesa woman to greater 
dangers, than, that gaiety and airiness of temper 
which are natural to most of the sex. It should be 
therefore the concern of evcry wise and virtuous 
woman to keep this sprightliness from degenerating 
into levity. On the contrary, the whole discourse 
and behaviour of the French is to make the sex more 
fantastical, or (as they are pleased to term it) more 
awakened, than is consistent either with virtue or 
discretion. -To speak loud in public assemblies, to 
let every one hear you talk of things that should only 
be mentioned in»private or in whisper, are looked 
At the same 
time a blush is unfashionable, and silence more ill 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short, 
discretion and modesty, which in all other ages and 
countries have been regarded as the greatest orna- 
ments of the fair sex, are considered as the ingredi- 
ents of a narrow conversation, and family behaviour. 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, 
and unfortunately placed myself under a woman of 
quality that is since dead, who, as I found by the 
noise she made, was newly returned from France. 


Y |A little before the rising of the curtain, she broke 


out into a loud soliloquy, ‘When will the dear 

witches onter?”? and immediately upon their first ap- 

pearance, asked a lady that sat three boxes from her 

om het right hand, if those witches were not charm: 
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ing creatures. A little after, as Betterton was in one 
of the finest speeches of the play, she shook her fan 
at another lady who sat as far on her left haud, and 
told her with a whisper that might be heard all over 
the pit, “We must not expect to see Balloon to- 
night.’ Not long after, calling out to a young ba- 
ronet by his name, who sat three seats before me, 
she asked him whether Macbeth’s wife was still 
alive; and before he could give an answer, fell a 
talking of the ghost of Banquo. She had by this 
time formed a little audience to herself, and fixed the 
attention of all about her. But as f had a mind to 
hear the play, I got out of the sphere of her imperti- 
nence, and planted myself in one of the remotest 
corners of the pit. 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one of the 
most relined parts of coquetry, and is not to be at- 
tained in perfection by ladies that do not travel for 
their improvement. A natural and unconstrained 
behaviour has something in it so agreeable, thai itis 
no wonder to see people endeavouring after it. But 
at the same time it is so very hard to hit, when it is 
not born with us, that people often make themselves 
ridiculous in attempting it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the 
ladies of the court of France in his time thought it 
ill-breeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pro- 
nounce a hard word right; for which reason they 
took frequent occasion to use hard words, that the 
might show a politeness in murdering them. He 
farther adds, that a lady of some quality at court hav- 
ing accidentally made use of a hard word ina proper 
place, and pronounced it right, the whole assembly 
was out of countenance for her. 

I must however be so just to own, that there are 
many ladies who have travelled several thousands of 
miles without being the worse for it, and have 
brought home with them all the modesty, discretion, 
and good sense that they went abroad With. As, on 
the contrary, there are great numbers of travelled 
ladies who have lived all their days within the smoke 
ef London. [ have known a woman that never was 
out of the parish of St. James’s, betray as many fo- 
reign fopperies in her carriage, as she could have 
gleaned in half the countries of Europe.—C., 


No. 46.] MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1711. 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 

Ovrp. Met. 1. i. ver. 9. 
The jarring seeds of ill-concerted things. 

Wuen I want materials for this paper, it is my 
custom to go abroad in quest of game; and when I 
meet any proper subject, I take the first opportunity 
of setting down a hint of it upon paper. At the 
same time, I look into the letters of my correspond- 
ents, andif I find any thing suggested in them that 
may afford matter of speculation, I likewise enter a 
minute of it in my collection of materials. By this 
means I frequently carry about me a whole shectful 
of hints, thac would look like a rhapsody of non- 
sense to anybody but myself. There is nothing in 
them Lat obscurity and confusion, raving and incon- 
sistency. In short, they are my speculations in the 
first principles, that (like the world in its chaos) are 
void of all light, distinction, and order. 

About a week since there happened to me a very 
odd accident, by reason of one of these my papers 
of minutes which I had accidentally dropped at 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, where the auctions are usually 


| kept. Before I missed it, there were a cluster of 


| People who had found it, and were diverting them- 
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selves with it at one end of the coffee-housc. It had 
raised so much laughter among them before I had 
observed what they were about, that I had not the 
courage to own it. The boy of the coffee-house, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in his hand, 
asking every body if they had dropped a written 
paper; but nobody challenging it, he was ordered by 
those merry gentlemen who had before perused it, 
to get up into the-auction pulpit, and read it to the 
whole room, that if any one would own it, they might. 
The boy accordingly mounted the pulpit, and with 
a very audible yoice read as follows: 


MINUTES, 


Sir Roger de Coverley’s country seat—Yes, fcr I 
hate long speeches—-Query, if a good Christian may | 
be a conjuror—Childermas-day, saltseller, house- 
dog, screech-owl, cricket-—Mr. Thomas Incle of 
London, in the good ship called the Achilles—Ya- 
rico LEyrescitque medendo—Ghosts—The Lady’s 
Library—Lion by trade a tailor—Dromedary called 
Bucephalus—Equipage the lady’s summum bonum— 
Charles Lillie to be taken notice of—Short face a 
relief to envy—Redundancies in the three profes- 
sions—King Latinus a recruit—Jew devouring a 
ham of bacon—Westminster-abbey—Grand Cairo— 
Procrastination—April fools—Blue boars, red lions, 
hogs in armour—Enter a king and two fiddlers solus 
—Admission into the Ugly club—Beauty how im- 
provable—Families of true and false hamour—The 
parrot’s school-mistress—FTace half Pict half British 
—No man to be a hero of a tragedy under six foot— 
Club of sighers—Letters from flower-pots, elbow- | + 
chairs, tapestry-figures, lion, thunder The bel’ 
rings to the puppet-show—Old woman with a beare 
married to a smock-faced boy—My uext coat to be 
turned up with blue—Fable of tongs and gridiron— 
Flower dyers—Vhe soldier’s prayer—Vhank ye for 
nothing, says the gallipot—Pactolus in stockings 
with golden clocks to them—Bamboos, cudgels, 
drum-sticks—Slip of my landlady’s eldest daughter 
—The black mare with a star in her forehead—The 
barber's pole—Will Honeycomb’s coat-pocket— 
Cæsars behaviour and my own in parallel? circum- 
stances—Poem in patch-work, Nulli gravi est 
percussus Achilles—'The female conventicler—The 
ogle-master. 

The reading of this paper made the whole coffee- 
house very merry; some of them concluded it was 
written by a madman, and others by somebody that 
had been taking notes out of the Spectator. One 
who had the appearance of a very substantial citi- 
zen, told us, with several political winks and nods. 
that he wished there was no more in the paper than 
what was expressed in it: that for his part, he looked 
upon the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber's 
pole, to signify something more than what was 
usually meant by those words: and that he thought 
the coffee-man could not do better than to carry the 
paper to one of the secretaries of state. He farther 
added, that he did not like the name of the outland 
ish man with the golden clock in his stockings. A 
young Oxford scholar, who chanced to be with his 
uncle at the coffee-house, discovered to us who this 
Pactolus was. and by that means turned the whole 
scheme of this worthy citizen into ridicule. While f 
they were making their several conjectures upon 
this innocent paper, I reached out my arm to tl > boy 
as he was coming out of the pulpit, to give | ] 
which he did accordingly. ‘This d he ey 
the whole company upon me; but aft 
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or thrice at the reading of it. I twisted it into a 
kind of match, and lighted my pipe with it My 
profound silence, together with the steadiness of my 
countenance, aud the gravity of my behaviour during 
this whole transaction, raised a very loud laugh on 
all sides of me; but as I had escaped all suspicion 
of being the author, I was very well satisfied, and 
applying myself to my pipe and the Postman, took no 
farther notice of any thing that had passed about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already made use 
of above half the contents of the foregoing paper; 
and will easily suppose, that those subjects which 
are yet untouched were such provisions as I had 
made for his future entertainment. But as I have 
béen unluckily prevented by this accident, I shall 
only give him the letters which related to the two 
last hints. The first of them I should not have pub- 
lished, were I not informed that there is many a 
husband who suffers very much in his private affairs 
by the indiscreet zeal of such a partner as is here- 
utter mentioned; to whom I may apply the bar- 
barous inscription quoted by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury in his travels: Dum nimia pia est facta est im- 
pia. “Through too much piety she became impious,” 

“Sin, 

“ Ium one of those unhappy men that are plagued 
with a gospel gossip, so common among dissenters 
(especially friends). Lectures in the morning, 
church-meetings at noon, und preparation-sermous 
at night, take up su much of her time, it is very rare 
she knows what we have for dinner, unless when the 
preacher is to beat it. With him come a tribe, all 
brothers and sisters it seems; while others, really 
such, are deemed no relations. If at any time 1 
have her company alone, she is a mere sermon pop- 
gun, repeating and discharging texts, proofs, and 
applications so perpetually, that however weary I 
may go to bed, the noise in my head will not let me 
sleep till towards morning. ‘The misery of my case, 
and great numbers of such sufferers, plead your pity 
and speedy relief; otherwise 1 must expect, ina little 
time, to be lectured, preached, and prayed into want, 
unless the happiness of being sooner tulked to death 
prevent it. “Tam, &c. 

conten Grom 

The second letter, relative to the ogling-master, 
runs thus: 

“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I am an Irish gentleman that have travelled 
many years for my improvement; during which time 
L have accomplished myself in the whole art of 
ogling, us it is at present practised in the polite 
uatious of Europe. Being thus qualified, I intend, 
by the advice of my friends, to sct up for an ogling- 
master. I teach the church ogle in the 1orning, 
und the play-house ogle by candle-light. I have 
also brought over with me a new flying ogle fit tor 
the ring; which I teach in the dusk of the eyening, 
or in any hour of the day, by darkening one of my 
windows. I havea manuscript by me called T'he 
Complete Ogler, which I shall make ready to show 
on any occasion, Inthe mean time, 1 beg you will 
publish the substance of this letter in un advertise- 
‘ment, and you will very much oblige, 

c. 4 “ Your, &c.” 
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Ride, si sapis——— Marr. 
Laugh, if you ure wise, 


Mr. Hosss, in his Discourse of Human Nature, 
‘which, in my humble opinion, is much the best of 


all his works, after some very curious observatios 
upon laughter, concludes thus; “The passion aj 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory arising 
from some sudden conception of some eminency i. 
ourselves, by comparison with the inlirmities u 
others, or with our own formerly: for men laugh ai 
the follies of themselves past, when they come sud- 
denly to remembrance, except they bring with’them 
any present dishonour.” 

According to this author, therefore, when we heat 
a man laugh excessively, instead of saying he i: 
very merry, we ought to tell him he is very proud. 
And indeed, if we look into the bottom of this mat- 
ter, we shall mect with many observations to confirm: 
us in this opinion. Every one laughs at somebody 
that is in an inferior state of folly to himself. It was 
formerly the custom for every great house in Eug- 
land to keep a tame fool dressed in petticoats, that 
the heir of the family might have an opportunity of 
joking upon him, and diverting himselt with his ab- 
surdities. Lor the same reason, idiots are still in 
request in most of the courts of Germany, where 
there is not a prince of any great magnificence, who 
has not two or three dressed, distinguished, undis- 
puted fools in his retinue, whom the rest of the cour- 
tiers are always breaking their jests upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their indus- 
try and application than for wit and humour, hang 
up in several of their streets whut they call the sign 
ot the Gaper, that is, the head of au idiot dressed in 
a cap and bells, and gaping in a most immoderate 
manner, ‘his is a standing jest at Amsterdam. 

Thus every one diverts himself with some person 
or other that is below him in point of understand- 
ing, and triumphs in the superiority of his genius, 
whilst he has such objects of derision before his eyes, 
Mr. Dennis has very well expressed this in a couple 
of humorous lines, which are purt of a translation of 
a satire in Monsieur Boileau :— 

Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at unovhor, 
And shakes his empty noddle at his brother. 

Mr. Hobbs’s reflection gives us the reason why the 
insignificant people above-mentioned are stirrers up 
of laughter among men of a gross taste: but as the 
more understanding part of mankind do not find 
their risibility affected by such ordinary objects, it 
may be worth the while to examine into the several 
provocatives of laughter in men of superior sense 
and knowledge. 

In the first place I must observe, that there is a 
set of merry drolls, whom the common people of all 
countries admire, and seem to loye so well, “that 
they could eat them,” according to the old proverb: 
I mean those circumforancous wits whom every na- 
tion calls by the name of that dish of meat which 
it loves best: in Holland they are termed Pickled 
Hiertings; in France, Jean Pottages; in Italy; 
Macarunies ; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 
These merry wags, from whatsoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their audiences 
laugh, always appear in a fool's coat, and commit 
such blunders and mistakes in every step they take, 
and every word they utter, as those who listen to 
them would be ashamed of. . 

But this little triumph of the understanding, under 
the disguise of laughter, is no where more visible 
than in that custom which prevails every where 
among us on the first day of the present month, when 
every body takes it into his head to make as many 
fools as he can. In proportion as there are mort 
follies discovered, so there is more laughter on thi: 
day then on any other in thewhole year. A neigh 
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bour of mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a 
very shallow conceited fellow, makes his boast that 
for these ten years successively he has not made less 
than a hundred April fools. My landlady had a fal- 
ling out with him about a fortnight ago, for sending 
every one of her children upon some sleeveless 
errand, as shetermsit. Her eldest son went to buy 
a halfpenny-worth of inkle at a shoemaker’s; tke 
eldest daughter was dispatched half a mile to see a 
monster; and in short the whole family of innocent 
children made April fools. Nay, my landlady her- 
self did not escape him. This empty fellow has 
laughed upon these conceits ever since. ' 

This art of wit is well enough, when confined to 
one day ina twelvemonth; but there is an ingenious 
tribe of men sprung up of late years, who are for 
making April fools every day in the year. ‘These 
gentlemen are commonly distinguished by the name 
of Biters: a race of men that are perpetually em- 
ployed in laughing at those mistakes which are of 
their own production. 

Thus we see, in proportion as one man is more 
refined than another, he chooses his tool out of a 
lower or higher class of mankind; or to speak in a 
more philosophical language, that secret elation or 
pride of heart which is generally called laughter, 
arises in him, from his comparing himself with an 
object below him, whether it so happens that it bea 
natural or an artificial fool. It is, indeed, very 
possible that the persons we laugh at may in the 
main of their characters be much wiser men than 
ourselves; but if they would have us laugh at them. 
they must fall short of us in those respects which stir 
up this passion. 

Iam afraid I shall appear too abstracted in my 
speculations, if I show, that when a man of wit 
makes us laugh, it is by betraying some oddness or 
infirmity in his own character, or in the representa- 
tion which he makes of others; and that when we 
laugh at a brute, or even at an inanimate thing, itis 
at some action or incident that bears a remote analogy 
to any blunder or absurdity in reasonable creatures. 

But to come into common life; I shall pass by 
the consideration of those stage coxcombs that are 
able to shake a whole audience, and take notice of a 
particular sort of men who are such provokers of 
mirth in conversation, that it is impossible for a club 
or merry meeting to subsist without then—I mean 
those honest gentlemen that are always exposed to 
the wit and raillery of their well-wishers and compa- 
nions; that are pelted by men, women, and children, 
friends and foes, and in a word, stand as butts in 
conversation, for every one to shoot at that pleases. 
I know several of these butts who are men of wit and 
sense, though by some odd turn of humour, some un- 
lucky cast in their person or behaviour, they have 
always the misfortune to make the company merry. 
The truth of itis, a man is not qualified for a butt, 
who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even in 
the ridiculous side of his character. A stupid butt 
is only fit for the conversation of ordinary people : 
men of wit require one that will give them play, and 
bestir himself in the absurd part of his behaviour, A 
butt with these accomplishments frequently gets the 
laugh on his side, and turns the ridicule upon him 
that attacks him. Sir John Falstaff was a hero of 
this species, and gives a good description of him- 
self in his capacity of a butt, after the following 
manner: “Men of all sorts,” says that mer 
knight, “take a pride to gird at me. The brain of 
an is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
*ughter more than I invent, or is invented on me, 
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Per multas aditum sibi sepe figuras 
Repperit Ovin, Met. xiv, 652. 


Through various shapes he often finds access 


Mz correspondents take it ill if I do not, from 
time to time, let them know I have received their 
letters. The most effectual way will be to publish 
some of them that are upon important subjects; 
which I shall introduce with a letter of my own 
that I writ a fortnight ago to u fraternity who thougi 
fit to make me an honorary member. 


To the President and Fellows of the Ugly Club, 
“ MAY IT PLEASE your DEFORMITIES. 


“I have received the notification of the honour 
you have done me, in admitting me into your so- 
ciety. I acknowledge my want of merit, and for 
that reason shall endeavour at all times to make up 
my own failures, by introducing and recommending 
to the club persons of more undoubted qualifica- 
tions than I can pretend to; I shall next week 
come down in the stage-coach, in order to take my 
seat at the board; and shall bring with me a can- 
didate of each sex. The persons I shall present to 
you, are an old beau and a modern Pict. If they 
are not so eminently gifted by nature as our assem- 
bly expects, give me leave to say their acquired ug- 
liness is greater than any that has ever yet appeared 
before you. ‘The beau has varied his dress every 
day in his life for these thirty years past, and still 
added to the deformity he was born with. ‘The 
Pict has still greater merit towards us, and has, ever 
since she came to years of discretion, deserted the 
handsome party, and taken all possible pains to ac- 
quire the face in which I shall present her to your 
consideration and favour. 

“T am, Gentlemen, 
“Your most obliged humble servant, 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 

“ P.S. I desire to know whether you admit peo- 
ple of quality.” 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, April 17. 

“ To show you there are among us of the vain 
weak sex, some that have honesty and fortitude 
enough to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought 
so, I apply myself to you, to beg your interest and 
recommendation to the ugly club. If my own word 
will not be taken (though in this case a woman’s 
may), I can bring credible witnesses of my qualifi- 
cations for their company, whether they insist upon 
hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which I 
must add, that I find it easier to lean to my left 
side than to my right. I hope I am in all respects 
agreeable; and for humour and mirth, I will kee 
up to the president himself. All the favour I will 
pretend to.is, that as I am the first woman who has 
appeared desirous of good company and agreeable 
conversation, I may take, and keep, the upper end of 
the table. And indeed I think they want a carver, 
which I can be, after us ugly a manneras they could 
wish. I desire your thoughts of my claim as soon 
as you can. Add to my features the length of my 
face, which is a full half-yard; though I neverknew 
the reason of it till you gave one for the shortn 
of yours. If I knew a name ugly enough to b 
to the above described face, I would feign on 
to my unspeakable misfortune, my nawe is | 


hearts, they should do 
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disagreeable prettiness about me; so prythee make 

one for me that signifies all the deformity in the 

world. You understand Latin, but be sure bring it 
in with my being, in the sincerity of my heart, 
“Your most frightful admirer and servant, 

k “ Hscarissa.” 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, pe-e 
“I read your discourse upon affectation, and 
from the remarks made in it, examined my own 
heart so strictly, that I thought l had found out its 


most secret avenues, with a resoiution to be awaré, 


of them for the future. But, alas! to my sorrow I 
now understand that I have several follies which I 
dg not know the root of. I am an old fellow, and 
extremely troubled with the gout; but having al- 
ways a strong yamty wwards being pleasing in the 
eyés of women, I never have a moment's ease, but I 
am mounted in high-heeled shoes, with a glazed wax- 
leather instep. Two days after a severe fit, I was 
invited to a friend’s house in the city, where 1 be- 
lieved J should sce ladies; and with my usual com- 
plaisance, cripplel myself to wait upon them. A 
very sumptuous table, agreeable company, and kind 
reception, were but so many importunate additions 
to the torment I wasin. A gentleman of the fa- 
mily observed my condition; and soon alter the 
queen’s health, he in the presence of the whole 
company, with his own hands, degraded me into an 
old pair of his own shoes.’ This operation before 
fine ladies, to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) was 
suffered with the same reluctance as they admit the 
help of men in the greatest extremity. “The return 
of case made me forgive the rough obligation laid 
upon me, which at that time relieved my body from 
a distemper, and will my mind for ever froma folly. 
For the charity received, I return my thanks this 

way, “Your most humble servant.” 
“Str, Epping, April 18. 
“We have your papers here the morning they 
come out, and we have been very well entertained 
with your last, upon the false ornaments of persons 
who represent neroes in a tragedy. What made 
your speculation come very seasonably among us is, 
that we have now at this place acompany of strollers, 
who are far from offending in the impertinent splen- 
dour of the drama. They are so far from failing 
into these false gallantries, that the stage is here in 
in its original situation of a cart, Alexander the 
Great was acted by a fellow in a paper cravat. The 
next day the Earl of Essex seemed to have no dis- 
tress but his poverty; and my Lord Foppington the 
same morning wanted any better means to show him- 
self a fop, than by wearing stockings of different 
colours. In a word, though they have had a full 
barn for many days together, our itinerants are still 
so wretchedly poor, that without you can prevail to 
Seni us the furniture you forbid at the playhouse, 
the heroes appear only. like sturdy beggars, and the 
heroines gipsies. We havc had but one part which 
was performed and dressed with propriety, and that 
was Justice Clodpate. This wus so wel! done, that 
it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, in the midst 
of our whole audience, was (like Quixote in the 
puppet-show) so highly provoked, that he told them, 
if they would move compassion, it should be in 
their own persons, an ‘not in the characters of dis- 
tressed princes and potentates. He told them, if 
R at finding y le’s 

they were so good at sul g the way to peop 

o i at the end of bridges or 
church porches, in their proper vocation of beggars. 
This, the justice says, they m ust expect, since they 


SAE 


could not be contented to act heathen warriors, and 
such fellows as Alexander, but must presumo to 
make a mockery of one of the quorum. 
Brats “ Your servant.” 


‘ pe red Á 
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Hominem pagina nostra sapit.—Ma r'r. 
Men and manners I describe. 


Ir is very natural fora man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of men, or assemblies of the fair 
sex, to delight in that sorb of conversation which we 
find in coffee-houses. Here a man of my temper is 
in his element; for if he cannot talk, he can still 
be more agreeable to his company, as well as pleased 
in himself, in being only a hearer. It is a secret 
known but to few, yet of no small use in the conduct 
of lile, that when you fall intoa man’s conversation 
the first thing you should consider is, whether he has 
a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should 
hear him. The latter is the more general desire, and 
I know very able flatterers that never speak a word 
in praise of the persons from whom they obtain daily 
favours, but still practise a skilful attention to what- 
ever is uttered by those with whom they converse. 
We are very curious to observe the behaviour of 
great men and their clients; but the same passions 
and interests move men in lower spheres; and | 
(that have nothing else to do but make observations) 
sce in every parish, street, lane, and alley, of this 
populous city, a little potentate that has his court 
and his flatterers,” who lay snares for his affection 
and favour by the same arts that are practised upon 
men in higher stations. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men differ 
rather in the time of day in which they make a 
figure, than in any real greatness above one an- 
other. I, who am at the coffee-house at six in the 
morning, know that my friend Beaver, the haber- 
dasher, has a levee of more undissembled friends and 
admirers than most of the courticrs or generals of 
Great Britain. Every man about him has, perhaps. 


a newspaper in his hand; but none can pretend to 
guess what step will be taken in any one court ol 
Europe, till Mr. Beaver has thrown down his pipe, 
and declares what measures the allies must enter 
into upon this new posture of affairs. Our coffee- 
house is near one of the inns of court, and Beaver 
has the audience and admiration of his neighbours 
from six till within a quarter of eight, at which time 
he is interrupted by the students of the house ; some 
of whom are ready dressed for Westminster at eight 
in a morning, with faces as busy as if they were re- 
tained in every cause there; and others come in 
their night-gowns to saunter away their time, as i 
they never designed to go thither. I do not know 
that I meetin any of my walks, objects which mov: 
both my spleen and laughter so effectually, as thos: 
young fellows at the Grecian, Squire’s, Searle's, a 
all other coffee-houses adjacent to the iaw, who risi 
early for no other purpose but to publish their lazi 
ness. One would think these young yirtuosos takı 
a gay cap and slippers, with a scarf and party-co 
loured gown, to be the ensigns of dignity; for the 
vain things approach each other with an air, whict 
shews they regard one another for their vestments. 
I have observed, that the superiority among thesi 
proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and fashion 
The gentleman in the strawberry sash, who preside: 
so much over the rest, has, it seems, subscribed ti 
every opera this last winter, and is supposed to re 
ceive favours from one of the actresses, 
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behaviour and discourse I have most regard, are such | about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
as are between these two sorts of men; such as have | rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 
hot spirits too active to be happy and well pleased in| being wonderfully struck with the sight of every 
a private condition, nor complexions too warm to | thing thatis new or uncommon. I have, since their 
make them neglect the duties and relations of life departure, employed a friend to make many inqui- 
Of these sort of men consist the worthier part of| ries of their landlord the upholsterer, rciating to 
mankind; of these are all good fathers, generous | their manners and conversation, as also concerning 
brothers, sincere friends, and faithful subjects. Their} the remarks which they made in this country: for 
entertainments are derived rather from reason than | next to the forming a right notion of such strangets, 
imagination: which is the cause that there is no im- | I should be desirous of learning what ideas they have 
patience or instability in theirspeech or action. You | conceived of us. 
see in their countenances they are at home, and in The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
quict possession of the present instant as it passes, | about these his lodgers, brought himsome time since 
without desiring to quicken it by gratifying any pas- | a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
sion, or prosecuting any new design. These are the | written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, 
men formed for society, and those little communities | as he supposes, left behind bysome mistake. These 
which we express by the word neighbourhood. papers are now translated, and contain abundance 
The coffee-house is the place of rendezvous to all} of very odd observations, which I find this little fra- 
that live near it, who are thus turned to relish calm | ternity of kings made during their stay in the isle of 
and ordinary life. Eubulus presides over the middle | Great Britain. I shall present my reader with a 
hours of the day, when this assembly of men meet} short specimen of them in this paper, and may per- 
-ogether. He enjoys a great fortune handsomely, | haps communicate more to him hereafter. In the 
without launching into expense ; and exerts many | article of London are the following words, which, 
noble and useful qualities, witliout appearing in any | without doubt are meant of the church of St. Paul: 
public employment. His wisdom and knowledge “ On the most rising part of the town there stands 
are serviceable to all that think fit to make use of|a huge house, big enough to contain the whole na- 
them; and he does the office of a counsel, a judge, | tion of which I am king. Our good brother E Tow 
an executor, and a friend, to all his acquaintance, | O Koam, king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was 
not only without the profits which attend such offices, | made by the hands of that great God to whom it is 
but also without the deference and homage which | consecrated. ‘The kings of Granajah and of the Six 
are usually paid to them. The giving of thanks is| Nations believe that it was created with the earth, 
displeasing tohim, ‘Lhe greatest gratitude you can | and produced on the same day with the sun and 
shew him is, to let him sce that you area better man} moon. But for my own part, by the best informa- 
for his Services; and that you are as ready to oblige | tion that I could get of this matter. I am aptto think 
others, as he is to oblige you. that this prodigious pile was fashioned into the shape 
In the private exigencies of his friends, ne nds | it now bears by several tools and instruments, of 
at legal value considerable sums which he might | which they have a wonderful varicty in this country. 
highly increase by rolling in the public stocks. Ie | It was probably at first a huge misshapen rock that 
does not consider in whose hands his money will im- | grew upon the top of the hill, which the natives of 
prove most, but where it will do most good. the country (after having cut into a kind of regular 


EEE 


_Eubulus has so great: an authority in his little figure) bored and hollowed with incredible pains and 
diurnal audience, that when he shakes his head at industry, till they had wrought in it all those beau- 
tiful vaults and caverns into which it is divided at 
this day. As soon as this rock was thus curiously 
scooped to their liking, a prodigious number of hands 
č s must have been employed in chipping the outside of 
their veneration towards him is so great,. that when | it, which is now as smooth as the surface of a pebble; 
they are in other company they speak and act after | and is in several places hewn out into pillars that 
him ; are wise in his sentences, and are no sooner | stand like the trunks of so many trees bound about 
sat down at their own tables, but they hope or fear, | the top with garlands of leaves. It is probable that 
rejoice or despond, as they saw him do at the coffee- | when this great work was begun, which must have 
house. In a word, every man is Eubulus as soon as | been many hundred years ago, there was some reli- 
his back is turned. gion among this people; for they give it the name 

Having here given an account cf the several reigns | of a temple, and haye a tradition that it was de- 
that succeed each other from day-break till dinner- | signed for men to pay their devotion in. And indeed 
time, I shall mention the monarchs of the afternoon | there are several reasons which make us think that 
on another occasion, and shut up the whole series of | the natives of this country had formerly among them 
them with the history of Tom the Tyrant ;* who, as | some sort of worship, for they set apart every seventh 
the first minister of the coftee-house, takes the go- | day as sacred; but upon my going into one of these 
yernment upon him between the hours of cleven and holy houses on that day, I could not observe any 
twelve at night, and gives his orders in the most ar- | circumstance of devotion in their behaviour. There f 
bitrary manner to the seryants below him, as to ths! was indeed a man in black, who was mounted above 
position of liquors, coal, and cinders.—R. | the rest, and seemed to utter something with a great 


dejected ; and on the contrary, go home to their din- 
ners with a good stomach and cheerful aspect when 
Eubulus seems to intimate that things go well. Nay, 


dea! of vehemence; but as for those underni 
him, instead of paying their worship d 
the place, they were most of them b 


> The waiter of that coffeo-bouse, frequently nicknamed 
Sit Thomas. 
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seying to one another, and a considerable number of | but when they disappear in one part of the face, they 
them fast asleep. are very apt to break out in another, insomuch that 
“The queen of the country appointed two men to! 1 have seen a spot upon the forchead in the after- 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make | noor, which was upon the chin in the morning.” 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But} ‘The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
we soon perceived that these two were very great | breeches and petticoats, with many other curious ob- 
enemies to one another, and did not always agree 10 | servations which I shall reserve for another occasion. 
the same story. We could make shift to gather out} I cannot, however, conclude this paper without 
of one of them,, that this island was very much in- | taking notice, that amidst these wild remarks there 
fested with a monstrous kind of animals, in the shape | naw and then appears something very reasonable. 
of men, called whigs; and he often told us, that kel I sannot likewise forbear observing, that we are all 
hoped we should meet with none of them in our way, | guilty in some measure of the same narrow way of 
for that if we did, they would be apt to knock us] thinking which we meet with in this abstract of the 
down for being kings. Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dresses, 
=: Our other interpreter used to talk very much of} and manners of other countries are ridiculous and 
a kind of animal called a tory, that was as great a| extravagant, if they do not resemble those of our 
monster as the whig, and would treat us as ill for! own.—C, 
being foreigners. ‘Ihese two creatures, it seems, are 
born with a secret antipathy to one another, and en- 


gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant 
and the rhinoceros.* But as we saw none of either 
of these species, we are apt to think that our guides 
deceived us with misrepresentations and fictious, and 
amused us with an account of such monsters as are 
not really in their country. 


No. 51.) SATURDAY, APR 28, 1711. 
‘Torquet ab obscenis jam nunc xermonibus aurem. 
Hox, 1 Ep. ii 127. 
He from the taste obscene reclaims our youll, —Porz. 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“ My fortune, quality, and person, are such as 


“These particulars we made a shift to pick out | render me as conspicuous as any young woman in 
from the discourse of our interpreters, which we put | town. It is in my power to enjoy it in all its va- 
together as well as we could, being able to under- | nities, but I have, from a very careful education, 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, | contracted a great aversion to the forward air and 
and afterward making up the meaning of it among | fashion which is practised in all public places and 
ourselves. The men of the country are very cunning | assemblies. I attribute this very much to the style 
and ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so very | and manner of our plays. I was last night at the 
idle, that we often saw young lusty raw-boned fel- | Funeral, where a confident lover in the play, speak- 
lows carried up and down the streets in little covered | ing of his mistress, cries out—‘ Oh that Harriet! to 
rooms, by a couple of porters, who are hired for that | fold these arms about the waist of that beauteous, 
service. Their dress is likewise very barbarous, for | struggling, and at last yielding fair!’ Such an 
they almost strangle themselves about the neck, and | image as this cught by no means to be presented to 
bind their bodies with several ligatures, that we are | a chaste and regular audience. I expect your opi- 
apt to think are the occasion of several distempers| nion of this sentence, and recommend to your con- 
among them, which our country is entirely free from. | sideration, as a Spectator, the conduct of the stage 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we|at present with relation to chastity and modesty. 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a monstrous bush “Tam, Sir, 
of hair, which covers their heads and falls down in “ Your constant reader and well wisher.” 

a large fleece below the middle of their backs; and 
with which they walk up and down the streets, and 
are as proud of it as if it was of their own growth. 


The complaint of this young lady is so just, that 
the offence is gross enough to have displeased per- 


“ We were invited to one of their public diver- 
sions, where we hoped to have scen the great men 
of their country running down a stag, or pitching a 
bar, that we might have discovered who were the 
persons of the greatest abilitics among them; but 
instead of this, they conveyed us into a huge room 
lighted up with abundance of candles, where this 
lazy people sat still above three hours to sce several 
feats of ingenuity performed by others, who it seems 
were paid for it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
upon them ata distance., ‘They let the hair of their 
heuds grow to u great length; but as the men make 
a great show with heads of hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very fine heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, aud cover it from being 
seen, ‘The women look like angels, and would be 
inore beautiful than the sun, were it not for little 
black spots that arc apt to break out in their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd figures. I have ob- 
served that those little blemishes wear off very soon; 


* Of these two animals the Indian kings could have no 
ideas, and therefore seem here to jus 
per obscurius.” and explaining the monsters spoken of here by 
(aiurds Mat vere uot realy in thelr country. 


ject good advice from what quarter soever it came. 


submitted to her censure, condemned himself 
corrected the obnoxious passage of his play, 
| which was published in 1712. 


be illustrating * obscurum | 
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sons who cannot pretend to that delicacy and 'mo- 
desty, of which she is mistress. But there is a great 
deal to be said in behalf of an author. If the au- 
dience would but consider the difficulty of keeping 
up a sprightly dialogue for five acts together, they 
would allow a writer, when he wants wit, and can- 
not please any otherwise, to help it out with a little 
smuttiness. I will answer for the poets, that uo 
one ever writ bawdry, for any other reason but 
dearth of invention. When the author cannot 
strike out of himself any more of that which he has 
superior to those who make up the bulk of his au- 
dience, his natural recourse is to that which he has 
in common with them; and a description which 
gratifies a sensual appetite will please, when the au- 
thor has nothing about him to delight a refined ima- 
gination. It is to such a poverty we must ae 
this and all other sentences in plays, which are 0 
this kind, and which are commonly termed luscious 
expressions*. 


è Be it said here, to the honour of the author of ala Daas 
that he practised the lessons which he taught, ano EC ie pub 
r Je 
lished this lady's letter, and approved her sa OF: and 


in a now #ditior 


ate 
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wbich a lady 
may put on; but no author, except this, has made 
sure work of it, and put the imaginatSons of the au- 
dience upon this one purpose from the beginning to 
end of the comedy. It has always fared accord- 
ingly; for whether it be that all who go to this 
piece would if they could, or that the innocents go 
to it, to guess only what she would if she could, the 
play has always been well received. 

It lifts a heavy empty sentence, when there is 
added to it a lascivious gesture of body; and when 
it is too low to beraised even by that, a flat meaning 
is enlivened by making it a double one. Writers 


who want genius, never fail of keeping thir serret | 


in reserve, to create a laugh or raise a clap. 1, who 
know nothing of women but from seeing plays, can 
give great guesses at the whole structure of the fair 
sex, by being innocently placed in the pit, and in- 
sulted by the petticoats of their dancers; the advxn- 
wages of whose pretty persons are a great help tu a 
dull play. When a poet flags in writing lusciously, 
a pretty girl can move lasciviously, and have the 
same good consequence for the author. . Dull poets 
in this case use their audiences as dull parasites do 
their patrons ; when they cannot longer divert them 
with their wit or humour, they bait their ears with 
something which is agreeable to their temper, though 
below their understanding. Apicius cannot resist 
being pleased, if you give him an account of a de- 
licious meal: or Clodius, if you describe a wanton 
beauty; though, at the same time, if you do not 
awake those inclinations in them, no men are better 
judges of what is just and delicate in conversation. 
But, as I have before observed, it is easier to talk 
to the man than to the man of sense. 

It is remarkable that the writers of least lewtning 
are best skilled in the luscious way. The poetesses 
of the age have done wonders in this kind; and we 
are obliged to the lady who writ Ibrahim*, for in- 
troducing a preparatory scene to the very action, 
when the emperor throws his handkerchief as a sig- 
nai for his mistress to follow him into the most re- 
tired part of the seraglio. It must be confessed his 
Turkish majesty went off with a good air, but me- 
thought we made but a sad figure who waited with- 
out. This ingenious gentlewoman, in this piece of 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the same sext, 
who, in the Rover, makes a country ‘squire strip to 
his Holland drawers. For Blunt is disappointed, 
and the emperor is understood to go on to the ut- 
most. The pleasantry of stripping almost naked 
has been since practised (where indeed it should 
have been begun) very successfully at Bartholomew 
fair.t 

Itis not to be here omitted, that in one of the 
ibove-mentioned female com, ositions, the Rover is 
very frequently sent on the same errand; as I take 
it, above once every act. This is not wholly unna- 
tural; for, they say, the men authors draw them- 

SS 


* Mrs Mary Pix. 

t Mrs Behn. 

1 The appearance of Lady Mary, a rope-dancer at Bartho- 
lomew fair, gave occasion to this proper auimadversion. 


ploy ourselves as we please. ‘lo be plain, a man 
who frequents plays would have a very respectful 
notion of himself, were he to recollect how oiten he 
has been used as a pimp to ravishing tyrants, or 
successful rakes. When the actors make their exit 
on this good occasion} the ladies are sure to have an 
examining glance from the pit, to see how they re- 
lish what passes; and a few lewd fools are very 
ready to employ their talents upon the composure o1 
freedom of their looks. Such incidents as these 
make some ladies wholly absent themselves from the 
playhouse; and others never miss the first day of a 
play*, lest it should prove too luscious to admit their 
going with any countenance to it on the second, 

If men of wit, who think fit to write for the stage, 
instead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would 
tura their thoughts upon raising it from such good 
nataral impulses as are in the audience, but are 
choked up by vice and luxury, they would not only 
please, but befriend us at the same time. If a man 
had a mind to be new in his way of writing, might 
not he who is now represented as a fine gentleman 
though he betrays the honour and bed of his neigh- 
bour and friend, and lies with half the women in 
the play, and is at last rewarded with her of the 
best character in it ;—I say, upon giving the comedy 
another cast, might not such a one divert the au- 
dience quite as well, if at the catastrophe he were 
found out for a traitor, and met with contempt ac 
cordingly? There is seldom a person devoted to 
above one darling vice at a time, so that there is 
room enough to catch at men’s hearts to their good 
end advantage, if the poets will attempt it with the 
honesty which becomes their characters. 

There is no man who loves his bottle or his mis- 
tress, in a manner so very abandoned, as not to be 
capable of relishing an agreeable character, that is 
no way a slave to either of these pursuits. A man 
that is temperate, generous, valiant, chaste, faithful, 
and honest, may, at the same time, have wit, humour, 
good-breeding, and gallantry. While he exerts 
these latter qualities, twenty occasions might be in- 
vented to show he is master of the other noble vir- 
tucs. Such characters would smite and reprove the 
heart of a man of sense, when he 1s given up to his 
pleasures. He would sce he has been mistaken all 
this while, and be conyinced that a sound constitu 
tion and an innocent mind are the true ingredients 
for becoming, and enjoying life. All men of true 
taste would call a man of wit, who should turn his 
ambition this way, a friend and benefactor to his 
country; but I am ata loss what name they would 
give him, who makes use of his capacity for con- 
trary purposes.—R. 


è On the first night of the exhibition of a new play, virtuous 
women about this Lime came to sec itin masks, then worn by 
Women of the town, as the characteristic mark of their being 


prostitules. = 
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Qnines ut tecum meritis pro talibus amos a, | 

Exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem. | 
3 Vine. An, i. 78. 

‘To crown thy worth, she shall be ever thine, 

And make thee father of a beauteous line. 

AN ingenious correspondent, like a sprightly wife, 
will always have the last word. I did not think my 
last letter to the deformed fraternity would have oc- | 
casioned any answer, especially since I had promised 
them so sudden a visit: but as they think they can- 
uot shew too great a veneration for my person, they 
-have already sent me up an answer. | As to the pro- 
posal of a marriage between myself and the match- 
less Hecatissa, I have but one objection to it; which 

is, That all the society will expect to be acquainted 
with her; and whocan be sure of keeping a woman’s 
heart long where she may have so much choice? I 
am the more alarmed at this, because the lady seems 
particularly smitten with men of their make. i 
. I believe I shall sct my heart upon her; and think 
ueyer the worse of my mistress for an epigram a 
smart fellow writ, as he thought, against her; itf 
does but the more recommend her to me. At the | 
same time I cannot but discover that his malice is 
stolen from Martial : 

Tacta places; audita places; si non videare, 

Tota places; neutro, si videare, places. 
Whilst in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 


And heard the tempting Syren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endurd! 
But when the candle enter‘d, I was curd, 

i “Your letter to us we have received, as a signal 
mark of your favour and brotherly affection. We 
shall be heartily glad to see your short face in Ox- 
ford; and since the wisdom of our legislature has 
heen immortalized in your speculations, and our 
personal deformities in some sort by you recorded to 
ail posterity, we hold ourselves in gratitude bouxd to 
receive, with the highest respect, all such persons as? 
for their extraordinary merit you shall think fit, from 
time to time, to recommend unto the board. As for 
the Pictish damsel, we have an casy chair prepared 
at the upper end of the table: which we doubt not 


but she will grace with a very hideous aspect, and 
much better become the seat in the natiye and un- 

| affected uncomeliness of her person, than with all 
| the superficial airs of the pencil, which (as you have 
very ingeniously observed) vanish with a breath, 
and the most innocent adorer may deface the shrine 
with a salutation, and in the literal sense of our 
pocts, snatch and imprint his balmy kisses, and de- 
your her melting lips. In short, the only faces of 
the Pictish kind that will endure the weather, must 
he of Dr. Carbuncle’s die; though his, in truth, has 
cést him a world the painting; but then he boasts 
With Zeuxes, in cternitutem pingo; and oft jocosely 
tells the fair ones, would they acquire colours that 
would stand kissing, they must no longer paint, but 
drii for a complexion: a maxim that in this our 
age has been pursued with no ill success; and has 
been as admirable in its effects, as the famous cos- 
metic mentioned in the Postman, and invented by 
the renowned British Hippocrates of the pestle and 
mortar; making the party, after a due course, rosy, 
hale, and airy; and the best and most approved re- 
ceipt now extant, for the fever of the spirits. But 
to return to our female candidate, who, I understand, 
is returned to herself, and will no longer hang out 
false colours; as she is the first of her sex that has 
done us so great an honour, she will certainly in a 
very short time, both in prone averse be a lady 
deformity w living. and 

G š 
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“ Thursday, the 26th of the month of fools.”” 
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| meet with many admirers here as frightful as her- 


self. But being a long-headed gentlewoman, I am 
apt to imagine shc has some farther design than you 
have yet penetrated; and perhaps has more mind to 
the Spectator than any of his fraternity, as the per 
son of all the world she could like for a paramour, 
And if so, really I cannot but applaud her choice, 
and should be glad, if it might lie in my power, to 
effect an amicable accommodation betwixt two faces 
of such different extremes, as the only possible ex- 
pedient to mend the breed, and rectify the physiog- 
nomy of the family on both sides. And again, as 
she isa lady of a very fluent elocution, you need 
not fear that your child will be born dumb, which 
otherwise you might have some reason to be appre- 
hensive of. To be plain with you, I can see nothing 
shocking in it; for though she has not a face like a 
john-apple, yet as a late friend of mine, who at 
sixfy-five ventured on a lass of fifteen, very fre- 
quently in the remaining five years of his life gave 
me to understand, that as old as he then seemed, 
when they were first married he and his spouse could 
make but fourscore ; so may Madam Hecatissa very 
justly allege hereatter, that as long-visaged as she 
may then be thought, upon their wedding-day Mr. 
Spectator and she had but half an ell of face be- 
twixt them; and this my worthy predecessor, Mr. 
Serjeant Chin, always maintained to be no more 
than the true oval proportion between man and wile. 
But as this may be a new thing to you, who have 
hitherto had no expectations from women, I shall 
allow you what time you think fit to consider on it; 
not without some hope of seeing at last your thoughts 
hereupon subjoined to mine, and which is an honour 
much desired by, 
** Sir, your assured friend, 
* And most humble servant, 
“ Tecnu Gorkin, Preses” 
athe following letter has not much in it, but, as it 
is written in my own praise, I cannot from my heert 
suppress it. 
“ Sir, 

“ You proposed, in your Spectator of last Tuesday, 
Mr. Hobbs’s hypothesis for solying that very odd 
phenomenon of laughter. You-haye made the hy- 
pothesis valuable by espousing it yourself; for had 
itcontinued Mr. Hobbs’s, nobody would haye minded 
it. Now here this perplexed case arises. > A certain 
company laughed very heartily upon the reading of 
that very paper of yours; and the truth on it is, he 
must be a man of more than ordinary constancy 
that could stand out against so much comedy, and 
uot do as we did. Now there are few men in the 
world so far, lost to all good sense, as to look upon 
you to be a man in a state of folly ‘ inferior to him- 
self? — Pray then how do you justify your hypothe- 
sis of laughter ? 

QR. 


«Sir, y 
In answer to your letter, I must desire you to Tes 
collect yourself; and you will find, that when you 
did me the honour to be somerry over my paper, you 
laughed at the idiot, the German courtier, the Cert 
the merry-andrew, the haberdasher, | the biter, 


«a Your humble servant, 
p «THe SPECTATOR.” 
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Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Hon. Ars. Poet. ver. 359. 


Homer himself hath been observed to nod- 
ROSCOMMON. 

My correspondents grow so numerous, that I can- 
not avoid frequently inserting their applicatiovs to 
me. 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tam glad I can inform you, that your endea- 
yours to adorn that sex, which is the fairest part of 
the visible creation, are well received, and like to 
prove not unsuccessful. ‘The triumph of Daphne 
over her sister Lictitia has been the subject of con- 
versation at several tea-tables where I was present; 
and I have observed the fair circle not a little 
pleased to find you considering them as reasonable 
creatures, aud endeavouring to banish that Maho- 
metan custom, which had too much prevailed even 
in this island, of treating women as if they had no 
souls. I must do them the justice to say, that there 
seems to be nothing wanting to the finishing of these 
lovely pieces of human.nature, besides the turning 
and applying their ambition properly, and the keep- 
ing them up to a sense of what is their true merit. 
Epictetus, that plain honest philosopher, as little as 
he had of gallantry, appears to have understood 
them as well as the polite St. Evremont, and has 
hit this point very luckily. ‘ When young women,’ 
says he, ‘arrive at a certain age, they hear them- 
selves called Mistresses, and are made to believe 
that their only business is to please the men; they 
immediately begin to dress, and to place all their 
hopes in the adorning of their persous; it is therc- 
fore,’ continues he, ‘worth the while to endeavour 
hy all means to make them sensible that the honour 
paid to them is only upon account of their conducting 
themselves with virtue, modesty, and discretion.’ 

“ Now to pursue the matter yet farther, and to ren- 
der your cares for the improvement of the fair ones 
more effectual, I would propose a new method like 
those applications which are said to convey their vir- 
tue bysympathy; and thatis, thatin order to embellish 
the mistress, you should give a new education to the 
lover, and teach the men not to be any longer daz- 
zled by false charms and unreal beauty. I cannot 
but think that if our sex knew always how to place 
their esteem justly, the other would not be so 
often wanting to themselves in deserving it. Tor 
as the being enamoured with a woman of sense and 
virtue is an improvement to a man’s understanding 
and morals, and the passion is ennobled by the ob- 
ject which inspires it; so on the other side, the ap- 
pearing amiable to a man of a wise and clegant 
mind, carries in itself no small degree of merit and 
accomplishment. I conclude, therefore, that one 
way to make the women yet more agreeable is, to 
make the men more virtuous. 

“Tam, Sir, your most, hilmi servant, 
ard 


VAB Ra 


«Sin, April 26th. 
“Yours of Saturday last I read, not without some 
resentment ; but I will sapio when you say you 
expect an inundation of ribands and brocades, and 
to sce many new vanities which the women will fall 
int. upon a peace with France, that you intend only 
the unthinking part of our sex: and what methods 
can reduce them to reason is hard to imagine. 7 
“But, Sir, there are others yet, that your instruc- 
tions might be of great use to, who, after their best 
| endeavours, are sometimes at a loss to acquit them- 
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selyes to a censorious world. I am far from thinking ; 
yowcan altogether disapprove of conversation between | 
ladies and gentlemen, regulated by the rules of ho-' 
nour and prudence; and have thought it an obser- 
vation not ill-made, that where that was wholly de- 
nied, the women lost their wit, and the men their | 
good manners. It is sure from those improper li- | 
berties you mentioned, thata sort of undistinguishing | 
people shall banish from their drawing-rooms the 
best-bred men in the world, and condemn those thai 
do not. Your stating this point might, I think, be 
of goud use, as well as much oblige, 
© Sir, your admirer and most humble servant, 


“ Anxa BELLAS 


No answer to this, till Anna Bella sends a de- 
scription of those she calls the best-bred men iz the 
world. 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I am a gentleman who for many years last past 
have been well known to be truly splenetic, anc 
that my spleen arises from having contracted so 
great a delicacy, by reading the best authors and 
keeping the most refined company, that I cannot 
bear the least impropricty of language, or rusticity 
of behaviour. Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon f 
this as a wise distemper; but by late observations 
find, that every heavy wretch who has nothing to 
say, excuses his dulness by complaining of the 
spleen. Nay, I saw the other day, two fellows in a 
tavern kitchen set up for it, call for a pint and pipes, 
and only by guzzling liquors to cach other’s health, 
and wasting smoke in each other’s face, pretend to 
throw off the spleen. I appeal to you whether these 
dishonours are to be done to the distemper of the 
great and the polite. I beseech you, Sir, to inform 
these fellows that they have not the spleen because 
they cannot talk without the help of a glass at their 
mouths, or convey their sacaning to cach other with- 
out the interposition of clouds. If you will not do 
this with all speed, I assure you, for my part, I will 
wholly quit the disease, and for the future be merry 
with the vulgar. I am, Sir, your humble servant.”’ 


ESIR, 
“ This is to let you understand that I am a re- 
formed Starer, and conceived a detestation for that 
practice from what you kave writ upon the subject. 
But as you have been very severe upon the behaviour 
ofus men at divine service, I hope you will not be so ap- 
parently partial to the women asto let them go wholly 
unobserved. If they do every thing that is possible to 
attract our eyes, are we more culpable than they for 
looking atthem? I happened last Sunday to be shut 
into a pew, which was full of young ladies, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. When the service began, 
Thad not room to kneel at the confession, but as I stood 
kept my eyes from wandering as wellas I was able, 
till one of the young ladies, who is a Peeper, resolved 
to bring down my looks, and fix my devotion on her- 
self. You are to know, Sir, that a Peeper works 
with her hands, eyes. and fan; one of which is con- 
tinually in motion, while she thin’g she is not 
actually the admiration of some ogler or starer in 
the congregation. As I stood utterly at a loss how 
to behave myself, surrounded as I was, this Peepe 
so placed herself as to be kneeling just before n 
She displayed the most beautiful bosom imaginal 
which heaved and fell with some fervour, 
delicate and well-shaped arm held a fan ov 
s not in nature to command one’s eye 


Tt was not 


object. I could not avoid tak 
fan, which had on it various fi 


3 


the piece a Venus, (under a purple canopy furled 
| with curious wreaths of drapery,) half naked, attend- 
ed with a train of Cupids, who were busied in fan- 
uing her as she slept. Behind her was drawn a 
satyr peeping over the silken fence, ard threatening 
to break through it. I frequently offered to turn 
my sight another way, but was still detained by the 
fascination of the Peeper’ s eyes, who had long prac- 
tised a skill in them to recal the parting g glances of 
her beholders. You see my complaint, and I hope 
you will take these mischievous people, the Peepers, 
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behold on that occasion. 


There lay in the body of 


into your consideration. I doubt not but you will 
think a Peeper as much more pernicious than a 
Starer, as an ambuscade is more to be feared than 
an open assault. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient servant.” 


This Peeper using both fan and eyes, to be consi- 
dered as a Pict, and proceed accordingly. 


“Kine LATINUS To THE SPECTATOR, GREETING, 

“ Though some may think we descend from our 
imperial dignity in holding correspondence witha 
private literato, yet as we have great respect to all 
good intentions for our service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return you our royal thanks for what 
you published in our behalf, while under confinement 
in the enchanted castle of the Savoy, and for your 
mention of a subsidy for a prince in misfortune. 
This your timely zeal has inclined the hearts of 
divers to be aiding unto us, if we could propose the 
means. We have taken their good-will into consi- 
deration, and have contriveda method which will be 
cisy to those who shall give the aid, and not unac- 
ceptable to us who receive it. A concert of music 
shall be prepared at Haberdasher’s hall, for Wed- 
nesday the second of May, and we will honour the 
said entertainment with our own presence, where 
each person shall be assessed but at two shillings and 
sixpence. What we expect from you is, that you 
publish these our royal intentions, with injunction 
that they be read at all tea-tables within the cities of 
London and Westminster; and so we bid you hearti- 
ly farewell. “ LATINUS, 

“ King of the Velscians. 

“ Given at our court in Vinevar-vard, Story the 
third from the earth, April 28, 171i.” 

R. 
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Strenua nos exercet inertia.—Hor. 1. Ep. xi. 28 
Laborious idleness our powers employs. 


Tux following letter being the first that I have re- 
ceived from the learned university of Cambridge, I 
could not but do myself the honour of publishing it. 
‘lt gives an account of a new sect of philosophers 
which has arose in that famous residence of learn- 
ing; and is, perhaps, the only sect this age is likely 
to ‘produce. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, Cambridge, April 26. 
“Believin you to bea universal encouragerof li- 
beral arts Ai sciences, and glad of any information 
from the learned world, I thought an account of a 
sect of philosophers very f frequent among us, but not 
taken notice of, as far as Nen remember, by any 
writers, either ancient or modern, would not be un- 
acceptable to you. The philosophers of this sect are, 
in the language of our university, called loungers. 
I am of opinion that, as in „many other things, so 
likewise in this, the ancients have | been defective, 
viz, in mentioning no philosophers of this sort. 


’ 
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Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind of Peri 
patetics, because we see them continually walking 
about. But I would have these gentlemen consider, 
that though the ancient Peripatetics walked much 
yet they wrote much mso; witness to the sorrow o! 
this sect, Aristotle and others: whereas it is noto 
rious that most of our professors never lay out a far 
thing cither in pen, ink, or paper. Others are for 
deriving them from Diogenes, because several of tho 
leading | men of the sect have a great deal of cynical 
humour in them, and delight “much in sunshine. 
But then, again, Diogenes was content to have his 
constant habitation i in a narrow tub, whilst our phi- 
losophers are so far from being of his opinion, that 
it is death to them to be confined within the: limits 
of a good handsome couvemient chamber but tor half 
an hour. Others there are, who from the clearness 
of their heads deduce the pedigree of loungers from 
that greut man (I think it was either Plato or So- 
crates) who, after all his study and learning, pro- 
fessed, that all he then knew was, that he knew 
nothing. You easily see this is but a shallow argu- 
ment, and may be soon confuted. 

“I have with great pains and industry made my 
observations from time to time upon these sages; 
and having now all materials ready, am compiling a 
treatise, w ‘herein I shall set forth the rise and pro- 
gress of this famous sect, together with their maxims, 
austerities, manner of living, &e. Having prevailed 
with a friend who designs shortly to publish a new 
edition of Diogenes Lacrtius, to add this treatise of 
mine by way of supplement, I shall now, to let the 
world see what may be expected from me (first beg- 
ging Mr. Spectator’s leave that the world may see 
it,) ‘brielly touch upon some of my c hief observ ations, 
and then subscribe myself your humble servant. In 
the first place I shall give you two or three of their 
maxims: the fundamental one, upou which their 
whole system is built, is this, viz. ‘ That Time being 
an implacable enemy to, and destroyer of, all things, 
vught to be paid iu his own com, and be destroyel 
and murdered without me rey, by all the ways that 
can be invented.’ Another fayourite saying of their: 
is, ‘That business was designed only for knares 
and study for blockheads.’ A third seemed tol: a 
ludicrous one, but has a great effect upon their hives; 
and is this, ‘ ay hat the devil is at home.’ Now for 
their manner of living : and here I shall have a 
large field to expatiate | in; but I shall reserve parti- 
culars for my intended discourse, and now only men- 
tion one or two of their principal .exercises. ‘The 
elder proficients employ themselves in inspecting 
mores hominum multorum, in getting ac quainted with 
all the signs and windows in the ‘town. Some are 
arrived at so great knowledge, that they can tell 
every time any “butcher kills a calf, every time any 
old woman’s cat is in the straw, ‘and a thousand 

other matters as important. One ancient philoso- 
pher contemplates two or three hours every day over 
a sun-dial! and is true to the dial, 


—— As the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 


Our younger students are content to carry their spe- 
culations as yet no farther than bowling-greens, bil- 
liard-tables, and such-like places. “This may sm 
for a sketch of my design; in which I hope I shall 
have your encouragement. 
¢ “Jam, Sir, yours.” ; 
I must be so just as to observe, I have formerly 
seen of this sect. at our other university 3 3 thong R 
distinguished by the appellation which the learn 
historian my correspondent reports 


they bear at” 


= E 
y man er 
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———— 
Cambridge. They were eyer looked upon as a 
people that impaired themselves more by their strict 
application to the rules of their order, than any other 
students whatever. Others scldom hurt themselves 
any farther than to gain weak eyes, and sometimes 
head-aches; but these philosophers are seized all 
over with a general inability, indolence, and weari- 
ness, and a certain impatience of the place they are 
in, with a heaviness in removing to another. 

The loungers are satisfied with being merely part 
of the number of mankind, without distinguishing 
themselves from amongst them. They may be said 
rather to suffer their time to pass than to spend it, 
without regard to the past, or prospect of the future. 
All they know of life is only the present instant, and 
do not taste even that. When one of this order 
happens to be a man of fortune, the expense of his 
time is transferred to his coach and horses, and his 
life is to be measured by their motion, not his own 
enjoyments or sufferings. The chief entertainment 
one of these philosophers can possibly propose to 
himself, is to get a relish of dress> This, methinks, 
might diversify the person he is weary of (his own 
dear self) to himself. I have known ‘these two 
amusements make one of these philosophers make a 
very tolerable figure in the world; with variety of 
dresses in public assemblies in town, and quick mo- 
tion of his horses out of it, now to Bath, now to 
Tunbridge, then to Newmarket, and then to London, 
he has in process of time brought it to pass, that his 
«coach and his horses have been mentioned in all 
‘those places. When the loungers leave an academic 
life, and, instead of this more elegant way of appear- 
ing in the polite world, retire to the seats of their 
ancestors, they usually join in a pack of dogs, and 
employ their days in defending their poultry from 
foxes. I do not know any other method, that any 
of this order has ever taken to make a noise in the 
world; but I shall inquire into such about this town 
as have arrived at the dignity of being loungers by 
the force of natural parts, without having ever scen 
a university; and send my correspondent, for the 
-embellishment of his buok, the names and history of 
those who pass their lives without any incidents at 
-all; and how they shift coffee-houses and chocolate- 
houses from hour to hour, to get over the insupport- 
able labour of doing nothing.—R. 
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Intus et in jecore ægro 
Nascuntur Domini Pers. Sat v. 129. 


Our passions play the tyrants in our breasts 


Most of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
. among mankind, take their original either from the 
love of pleasure, or the fear of want. The former, 
when it becomes too violent, degenerates into luxury, 
| ¿and the latter into avarice. As *hese two principles 
-of action draw different ways, Persius has given us 
.a very humorous account of a young fellow who 
«was roused out of his bed in order to be sent upon a 
‘long voyage by Avarice, and afterward over-per- 
auaded and’ kept at home by Luxury. TI shall set 
‘down the pleadings of these two imaginary persons 
& they are in the original, with Mr. Dryden’s trans- 
‘lation of them: Ady 
Mane, piger, stertis : surge, inquit Avaritia, eja 
Surge Negas: instat: surge, inquit. Non queo. Surge. 
Et quid agam? Rogitas? saperdas advehe ponto, 
Castoreum, stuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa. 


-Tolle recens primus piper e sitiente camelo. 
Verte aliquid; Jura. ~Sed Jupiter audict. Eheu' 


Conana 


ther in pomp and splendour, and having no fears 
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Baro, regustatum digito tercbrare salinum 

Contentus perages, si vivere cum Jove tendis. 

Jam pueris pellem succinctus et cenophorum aptas 
Ocyus ad navem. Nil obstat quin trabe vasta 
Ægæum rapias, nisi solers Luxuria ante 

Seductum moneat; quo deinde, insane, ruis? Quo? 
Quid tibi vis? Calido sub pectore mascula bilis 
Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicute ? 

Tun’ mare transilias? ‘Tibi torta cannabe fulto 
Cana sitin transtro? Veientanumque rubellum 
Exhalet vapide læsum pice sessilis obba? 

Quid petis? Ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modesto 
Nutrieras, pergant avidos sudare deunces ? 

Indulge genio: carpamus dulcia: nostrum est | 
Quod vivis; cinis, et manes, et fabula fies. 

Vive memor lethi: fugit hora. Hoc quod loquor, inde est, | 
En quid agis? Duplici in diversum scinderis hamo; 
Iunceine, an hunc sequeris ?— Sar. v. 152.60 


Whether alone, or in thy harlot’s lap, 

When thou wouldst take a lazy morning's nap; 

Up, up, says Avarice ; thou snor’st again, f 

Stretchest thy limbs and yawn'st, but all in vain. 

The rugged tyrant no denial takes ; 

At his command th’ unwilling sluggard wakes. 

What must I do? he cries; What? says his lord, 

Why rise, make ready, and go straight abozrd : 

With fish, from Euxine seas, thy vessel freight; 

Flax, castor, Coan wines, the precious weight 

Of pepper, and Sabean incense, take 

With thy own hands, from the tir'd camel's back, 

And with post-haste thy running markets make. | 

Be sure to turn the penny: lie and swear, | 

‘Tis wholesome sin: but Jove, thou sayst, will hear | 

Swear, fool, or starve, for the dilemma's even; 

A tradesman thou! and hope to go to heav'n? 
Resolv'd for sea, the slaves thy baggage pack, 

Each saddled with his burden on his back: 

Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 

That soft voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury ; 

And he may ask this civil question; Friend, 

Vhat dost thou make a-shipboard? to what end? 

Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 

Stark, staring mad, that thou wouldst tempt the roa? 

Cubb‘d in a cabin, on a mattrass laid, 

On a brown George, with lousy swobbers fed ; 

Dead wine that stinks of the Borachio, sup 

From a foul jack or greasy maple cup? 

Say, wouldst thou bear all this, to raise thy store 

From six i’ th’ hundred te six hundred more? 

Indulge, and to thy genius freely give; 

For, not to live at ease, is not to live. 

Death stalks behind thee, and each flying hour 

Does some.loose remnant of thy life devour. 

Live, while thou liv’st; for death will make us all 

A name, a nothing but an old wife’ tale. 

Speak: wilt thou Avarice or Pleasure choose 

To be thy lord? Take one, and one refuse. 


When a government flourishes in conquests, and 
is secure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into 
all the pleasures of luxury; and as these pleasures 
are yery expensive, they put those who are addicted 
to them upon raising fresh supplies of money by 
all the methods of rapaciousness and corruption: s0 
that avarice and luxury very often become one com- 
plicated principle of action, in those whose hearts are 
wholly set upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. 
The most elegant and correct of all the Latin his. 
torians observes, that in his time, when the most ! 
formidable states in the world were subdued by the | 
Romans, the republic sank into thore two vices of 
a quite different nature, luxury and avarice :+ and 
accordingly describes Catiline as one who coveted 
the wealth of other men, at the same time thatthe 
squandered away his own. This observation on the 
commonwealth, when it was in its height of power 
and riches, holds good of all governments that are 
settled in a state of ease and prosperity. At such 
times men naturally endeavour to outshine one ano- 


them from abroad, indulge themselves in 


5 tind f 


to alarm 


© Sce Boileeu, sat iii, who has imitated this 
happily- z 
+ Alieni appetens, rui profusus. = = 


ee 
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the enjoyment of all the pleasures they can get into 


their possession; which naturally ipsa a 
and an immoderate, pursuit after wealth aye ric E 
As I was humouring myself in the apam ation o 
these two great principles of action, I conh a a- 
bear throwing my thoughts into a little kin a 


gory or fable, ‘ith which I shall here present my 
g9 


ader. 
Š There were two very powerful tyrants engage’ 
in 2 perpetual war against each other; tio pan 
of the first was Luxury, and of the secona Avarice. 
The aim of each of them was no less than aa 
sal monarchy over the hearts of menit TES 
ry had many generals under him, moi iim 
ereat service, as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and a- 
Shion. Avarice was likewise very strong in his 
officers, being faithfully served by Hunger, Indus- 
try, Care, and Watchfulness: he had likewise a 
privy-counsellor who was always at his elbow, and 
whispering something or other in his ear: the name 
of this privy-counsellor was Poverty. As Avarice 
conducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his 
antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and 


advice of Plenty, who was his first counsellor and 
minister of state, that concerted all his measures 
for him, and never departed out of his sight. While 
these two great rivals were thus contending for em- 
pire, their conquests were very various :—Luxury 
got possession of one heart, and Avarice of another. 


under the banners of Avarice, and the son under 
those of Luxury. ` The wife and husband would 
often declare themselves on the two different par- 
ties; nay; the same person would very often side 
with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his 
old age, Indeed the wise men of the world stood 
neuter; but, alas! their numbers were not consi- 
derable, At length, when these two potentates had 
wearied themselves with waging war upon one ano- 
ther, they agreed upon an interview, at which none 
| of their counsellors were to be present. - It is said 
that Luxury began the parley, and after having re- 
presented the endless state of war in which they 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of 
heart which is natural to him, that he believed they 
two shottld be very good friends, were it not for the 
instigations of Poverty, that pernicious counsellor, 
who made an iJl use of his ear, and filled him with 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this 
Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the 
lirst minister of his antagonist) to be a much more 
destructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the 
necessary cautions against want, and consequently 
undermining those principles on which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At last, in order to 
an accommodation, they agreed upon this prelimi- 
nary; that cach of them should’ immediately. dis- 
muss his priyy-counsellor. When things were thus 
far adjusted towards a peace, all other differences 
Were soon accommodated, insomuch that for the 
durare they resolved to live as good friends and con- 
ederates, and to share between them whatever con- 
quests Were made on either side. Tor this reason 
we now find Dixury and Avarice taking possession 
| of the same heart, and dividing the same person be. 
tween them. “To which I shall only add, that since 
©. digcata aut AA nly add, that since 
e discarding of the counsellors aboye mentioned, ` 
neues supplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, as 
uaury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 
egies z 


The father of a family would often range himself’ 
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Lucan, i. 454. 


Felices errore suo 
a Happy in their mistake. 
‘Tus Americans believe that all creatures haye 
souls, net only men and women, but brutes, Vege. 
tables, nay, even the most inanimate things, as Stocks 
E O) believe the same of all the works 
of art, as of knives, boats, Jooking-glasses ; and 
that as any of these things perish, their souls go into 
another world, which is inhabited by the ghosts of 
men and women. For this reason they always place 
by the corpse of their dead friend a bow and arrows, 
that he may make use of the souls of them in the 
other world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this, 
How absurd soever such an opinion as this may ap- 
pear, our European philosophers have maintained 
several notions altogether as improbable. Some of 
Plato’s followers in particular, when they talk of the 
world of ideas, entertain us with substances and 
beings no less extravagant and chimerical. Many 
Anistotelians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly 
of their substantial forms. I shall only instance 
Albertus Magnus, who, in his dissertation upon the 
loadstone, observing that fire will destroy its mag- 
netic virtues, tells us that he took particular notice 
of one as it lay glowing amidst a heap of burning 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
arise from it, which he believed might be the substan- 
tial form, that is, in our West Indian phrase, the 
soul of the loadstone. 

There isa tradition among the Americans, that 
one of their countrymen descended in a vision to 
the great repository of souls, or, as we call it here, 
to the other world: and thatupon his return he gave 
his friends a distinct account of every thing he saw 
among those regions of the dead. A friend of mine, 
whom I have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon 
one of the interpreters of the Indian kings, to in- 
quire of them, if possible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter; which, as well as he 
could learn by those many questions which he asked 
them at several times, was in substance as follows: 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after 
having trayelled for a long space under a hollow 
mountain, arrived at length on the confines of this 
world of spirits, but could not enter it by reason of 
a thick forest made up of bushes, brambles, and 
pointed thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with 
one another, that it was impossible to find a passage 
through it. Whilst he was looking about for some 
track or pathway that might be, worn in any part ol 
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it, he saw a huge lion couched under the side of it, 
who kept his eye upon him in the same posture as 
when he watches for his prey. The Indian imme- 
diately started back, whilst the lion rose with 4 
spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly des- 
titute of all other weapons, he stooped down to take 
a huge stone in his hand; but to his infinite surprise 
grasped nothing, and found the supposed stone to ¥¢ 
only the apparition of one. If he was disappointe 


on this side, he was as much pleased on the other, 


when he found the lion, which had seized on his left 
shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only 
the ghost of that ravenous creature which ifappeare 

to be. He no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, 
but he marched up, to the wood, and after having 
surveyed it for some time, endeavoured to press inte 
one part of it that was a little thinner than the rest? 
when again, to his great surprise, he found the bus cS 
made no resistance, but that he walked throug 

briars and brambles with the same ease as throug 


| 
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air; and in short, that the whole wood was 
the opm else but a wood of shades. He immediately 
wie tuded that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes 
encd as a kind of fence or quickset hedge to 
UE E it enclosed; and that probably their soft 
p tances might be torn by these subtle points and 
k S, which were too weak to make any impres- 
lesh and blood. With this thought, he re- 
solved to travel through this intricate wood; when 
by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing upon 
iin that grew stronger and sweeter in proportion 
fa headvanced. Hehad not proceeded much farther, 
when he observed the thorns and briers to end, and 
give place to a thousand beautiful green trees covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and colours, that 
formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 
lining to those ragged scenes which he had before 
assed through. As he was coming out of this de- 
lightful part of the wood, and entering upon the 
Jains it enclosed, he saw severai horsemen rushing 
by him, and a little while after heard the cry of a 
pack of dogs. He had not listened long before he 
saw the apparition of a milk-white steed, with a 
young man on the back of it, advancing upon full 
Stretch after the souls of about a hundred beagles, 
that were hunting down the ghost of a hare, which 
ran away before them with an unspeakable swiftness. 
As the man on the milk-white steed came by him, 
he looked upon him very attentively, and found him 
to be the young prince Nicharagua, who died about 
half a year before, and, by reason of his great vir- 
tues, was at that time lamented over all the western 
parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was 
entertained with such a landscape of flowery plains, 
green meadows, running streams, sunny hills, and 
snady vales, as were not to be represented by his 
own expressions, nor, as he said, by the conceptions 
of others. This happy region was peopled with in- 
dumerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves 
to exercises and diversions, according as their fan- 
cies led them. Some of them were tossing the figure 
of a quoit; others were pitching the shadow of a 
bar; others were breaking the apparition of a horse; 
and multitudes employing themselves upon ingenious 
handicrafts with the souls of departed utensils, for 
that is the name which in the Indian language they 
five their tools when they are burnt or broken. As 
he travelled through this delightful scene, he was 
ey often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 

very where about him in the greatest variety and 
Bon having never seen several of them in his 
Country; but he quickly found, that though 


su 
rickle: 
sions on f 


at the same time seemed to tell him that the river 
was impassable. Who can describe the passion 
made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, 
that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear 
Yaratilda? He could express it by nothing but his 
tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not stood in this posture 
long, before he plunged into the stream that lay be- 
fore him; and finding it to be nothing but the 
phantom of a river, stalked on the bottom of it till 
he arose on the other side. At his approach Yara- 
tilda flew into his arms, whilst Marraton wished 
himself disencumbered of that body which kept her 
from his embraces. After many questions and en- 
dearments on both sides, she conducted him toa 
bower which she had dressed with all the ornaments 
that could be met with in those blooming regions. 
She had made it gay beyond imagination, and was 
every day adding something new to it. As Marra- 
ton stood astonished at the unspeakable beauty of 
her habitation, and ravished with the fragrancy that 
came from every part of it, Yaratilda told him that 
she was preparing this bower for his reception, as 
well knowing that his picty to his God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy place whenever his life should be 
atanend. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died some years before, and resided with 
her in the same delightful bower; advising him to 
breed up those others which were still with him in 
such a manner, that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us farther, that he had after- 
ward a sight of those dismal habitations which are 
the portion of ill men after death; and mentions se- 
veral molten seas of gold, in which were plunged 
the souls of barbarous Europeans, who put to the 
sword so many thousands of poor Indians for the 
sake of that precious metal. But having already 
touched upon the chief points of this tradition, and 
exceeded the measure of my paper, I shall not give 
any further account of it.—C. 


No. 57. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1711. 
Quem prestare potest mulier gaieata pudorem, 

Qui fugit a sexu?, Juv. Sat. vi. 251, 
What sense of shame in woman's breast can lie, 
Inur’d to arms, and her own sex to fly ? 

WueEn the wife of Hector, in Homer’s Iliad, dis- 
courses with her husband about the battle in which 
he was going to engage, the hero, desiring her to 
leave the matter to his care, bids: her go to her 


ial Were the objects of his sight, they were not 
Fi ae his touch. He at length came to the side 
a Gent river, and being a good fisherman him- 
npon ood upon the banks of it some time to look 
of fis an angler that had taken a great many shapes 
Sha which lay flouncing up and down by him. 

ae i d have told my reader, that this Indian had 
ties ee Married to one of the greatest beau- 
Wty is cames by whom he had several children. 
staney ay € were so famous for their love and con- 
when he one another, that the Indians to this day, 
they m ey ive a married man joy of his wife, wish 

ay live together like Marraton and Yaratilda. | 


ng M 

nto A ad not stood long by the fisherman when 
sts onae kaS, shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
hes covered hee’ fixed her eye upon him, before he dis- 
igh im, flo aa Her arms were stretched out towards 
gh her hand SG tears ran down her eyes: her looks, 
S S, her voice, called him over to her; and 
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maids, and mind her spinning: by which the poet 
intimates, that men and women ought to busy 
themselves in their proper spheres, and on such 
matters only as are suitable to their respective sex. 

I am at this time acquainted witha young gen- 
tleman, who, has passed a great part of his life in 
the nursery, and upon occasion can make a caudle 
or a sack-posset better than any man in England. 
He is likewise a wonderful critic in cambric and 
muslins, and ‘he will talk an hour together upon a 
swect-meat: He entertains his mother every night 
with observations that he makes both in town and 
and court: as what lady shews the nicest fancy in 
her dregs; what man of quality wears the fairest 
wig; who has the finest linen, who the prettiest 
snuff-box; with many other the like curious re- 
marks, that may be made in good company. Se 

On the other hand, I have very frequently the | 
opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who } 
F2- 


i 


+ 


A 
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came up w town last winter, and is one of the Ga 
est fox-hunfers in the country. She talks of houn s 
and horses, and makes nothing of leaping over a 
six-bar gate. If a man tells her a waggish story, 
| she gives him a push with her hand in jest, on 
calls him an impudent dog; and if her serv a 
lects his business, threatens to kick him out o E 
} l house. I have heard herin her wrath call a sub- 
stantial tradesman a lousy cur; and remember one 
day, when she could not think of the name oa 
person, she described him in a large company s 
men and ladies by the fellow with the broa 
shoulders. p ERS i , 
If those speeches and actions, which in their own 
|! nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they 
proceed from a wrong sex, the faults.and imperfec- 
tions of one sex transplanted into another appear 
black and monstrous. As for the men, I shall not 
in this paper any farther concern myself about 
them; but as I would fain contribute to make wo- 
mankind, which is the most beautiful part of crea- 
|, tivon, entirely amiable, and wear out all those little 
spots and blemishes that are apt to rise among the 
charms which nature has poured out upon them, 
I shall dedicate this paper to their service. The 
spot which I would here endeayour to clear them of, 
| is that party rage which of late years is very much 
Ì crept into their conversation. ‘This is, in its nature, 
| a male vice, and made up of many angry and 
_| cruel passions that are altogether repugnant to the 
`} sultness, the modesty, and those other endearing 
' qualities which are natural to the fair sex. Women 
| were formed to temper mankind, and soothe them 
} into tenderness and compassion; not to set an edge 
j upon their minds, and blow up in them those pas- 
į sions which are too apt to rise of their own accord. 
} | When I have seen a pretty mouth uttering calum- 
Pot j nies and invectives, what would I not have given to 
have stopt it? How I have been troubled to see 
sume of the finest features in the world grow pale, 
and tremble with party rage! Camilla is‘one of 
I the greatest beauties in the British nation, and yet 
‘a ‘| values herself more upon being the virago of one 
party, than upon being the toast of both. The 
dear creature, about a week ago, encountered the 
fierce and beautiful Penthesilea across a tea-table, 
: but in the height of her anger, asher hand chanced 
r to shake with the earnestness of the dispute, she 
‘ scalded her fingers, and spilt a dish of tea upon her 
of petticoat. Had not this accident broke off the de- 
yt bate, nobody knows where it would have ended. 
There is one consideration which I would-ear- 
; man’s face break out in heats, as she had been talk- 
aces meen nee whom she had never seen 
| that kept her bap Ever knew a party-woman 
eRe advi, eauty for a twelvemonth. I wouid 
as hae all my female readers, us they value 
ater aR R let alone al: disputes of this 
E Q te 7 at the same time, T would give free 
y to all superannuated mother) ti 
be as violent us they pl z ener anso 
| danger either of Ta Please, since there will be no 
their gaining conv. aE Spouing their faces, or of 
For my own part, I think a man ma 
c ‘man makes an odious 
| and despicable figure, that is violent in a party; 
2 eee 


| 
D 
\ 
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nestly recommend to all my female readers, and 
which, I hope, will have some weight with them. 
In short, it is this, that there is nothing so bad for 
the face as party zeal. It gives an ill-natured cast 
to the eye, and a disagreeable sourness to the look : 
besides that it makes the lines too strong, and 
flushes them worse than brandy. Ihave seen a wo- 
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‘grovelling style. I intend to lay aside a W 
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sincere to mitigate the fury ol 
her principles with temper and discretion, ang to 
act with that caution and reservedness Which 
are requisite in our sex. When this unnatural Zeal 
gets into them, it throws them into ten thousand 
heats and extravagancies; their generous souls set 
no bounds to their love or to their hatred; anq 
whether a whig or a tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an 
opera or a puppet-show, be the object of it, the 
passion, while it reigns, engrosses the whole 
woman. 3 

I remember, when Dr. Titus Oates* was in al 
his glory, I accompanied my friend Will Honey. 
comb in a visit to a lady of his acquaintance, We 
were no sooner sat down, but upon casting my eyes 
about the room, I found in almost every corner of 
it a print. that represented the doctor in all magnj. 
tudes and dimensions. A little after, as the lady 
was discoursing with my friend, and held her snuf. 
box in her hand, who should I see in the lid of it 
but the doctor? It was not long after this when 
she had occasion for her handkerchief, which, upon 
first opening, discovered among the plaits of it the 
figure of the doctor. Upon this my friend Will, 
who loves raillery, told her, that if he was in Mr, 
Truelove’s place (for that was the name of her hus- 
band), he should be made as uneasy by a handker. 
chief as ever Othello was. “Iam afraid,” said she, 
“ Mr. Honeycomb, you are a tory: tell me truly, 
are you a friend to the doctor, or not??? Will, in- 
stead of making her a reply, smiled in her face 
(for indeed she was very pretty) and told her, that 
one of her patches was dropping off. She immdi- 
ately adjusted it, and looking a little seriously, 
“ Well,” says she, “I will be hanged if you and 
your silent friend there are not against the doctor 
in your hearts; I suspected as much by his saying 
nothing.” Upon-this she took her fan in her hand, 
and upon the opening of it, again displayed to us 
the figure of the doctor, who was placed with great 
gravity among the sticks of it. In a word, I found 
that the doctor had taken possession of her thoughts, 
her discourse, and most of her furniture; but fiud- 
ing myself pressed too close by her question, I 
winked upon my friend to take his leave, which he 
did a:cordingly.—C. 


but a woman is too 


| No.58.) MONDAY, MAY 7, 1711. 


Ut pictura, poesis erit—Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 361. 
Poems like pictures are. 


Noruinc is so much admired, and so little under’ 
stood, as wit. No author that I know of has written 
professedly upon it, and as for those who make any 
mention of it, they only treat on the subject asit 
has accidentally fallen in their way, ‘and that too 18 
little short reflections, or in general exclamatory 
flourishes, without entering into the bottom of the 
matter. I hope, therefore, I shall perform an 8t 
ceptable work to my countrymen, if I treat at large 
upon this subject; which I shall endeavour to do 2” 
a manner suitable to it, that I may not incur tie 
Censure which a famous critic bestows upon one W 
had written a treatise on “the sublime,” in piot 
Week for this undertaking, that the scheme of ™ 
thoughts may not be broken and interrupted; 2° 

dare promise myself, if my readers will give mê 
week’s attention, that this great city will be very 


nS 


© Though the name of Dr. T. Oates-is mo ‘o nse of hna 
Dr. Sacheverel is the person alluded to, ? 
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a 
— sp changed for the better bynext Saturday night. 
m hall endeavour to make what I say intelligible to 
l s capacities; but if my readers meet with 
us paper that in some parts of it may bea little 
a of their reach, I would not have them discou- 


raged, for they may assure themselves the next shall 


uch clearer. 
Uoka the great and only end of these my specula- 


tions is to banish vice and ignorance out of the terri- 
tories of Great Britain, I shall endeavour as 
much as possible to establish among us a taste of 
olite writing. ft is with this view that I have en- 
deavoured to set'my readers right in séveral points 
relating to operas and tragedics ; and shall from 
time to time impart my notions of comedy, as I think 
they may tend to its refinement and perfection. I 
find by my bookseller, that these papers of criticism, 
with that upon humour, have met with a more kind 
reception than indeed I could have hoped for from 
such subjects; for which reason T shall enter upon 
my present undertaking with greater cheerfulness. 
In this, and one or two following papers, I shall 
trace out the history of false wit, and distinguish the 
| several kinds of it as they have prevailed in different 
| ages of the world. This I think the more necessary 
at present, because I observed there were attempts 
lon foot last winter to revive some of those anti- 
quated modes of wit that have been long exploded 
out of the commonwealth of letters. ‘There were 
several satires. and panegyrics handed about in 
acrostic, by which means some of the most arrant 
undisputed blockheads about the town began to en- 
tertain ambitious thoughts, and to set up for polite 
authors. I shall therefore describe at length those 
many arts’of false wit, in which a writer does not 
show himself a man of a beautiful genius, but of 
great industry. 
_ The first species of false wit which I have met with 
is venerable for its antiquity, and has produced se- 
| veral pieces which have lived very near as long as 
the Iliad itself: I mean those short poems printed 
among the minor Greek poets, which resemble the 
agure of an egg, a pair of wings, an axe, a shep- 
erd’s pipe, and an altar. 


music, for it is composed of nine different kinds of 
verses, which by their several lengths resemble the 
nine stops of the old musical instrument, that is 
likewise the subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph of Troilus, 
the son of Hecuba; wich, by the way, makes me 
believe that these false pieces of wit are much more 
ancient than the authors to whom they are generally 
ascribed: at least I will never be persuaded that so 
fine a writer as Theocritus’ could have been the au- 
thor of any such simple works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in these 
performances who was not a kind of painter, or at 
least a designer. He was first of all to draw the 
outline of the subject which he intended to write 
upon, and afterward conform the description to the 
figure of his subject. The poetry was to contract or 
dilate itself according to the mould in which it was 
cast. Ina word, the verses were to be cramped or 
extended to the dimensions of the frame that was 
prepared for them, and to undergo the fate of those 
persons whom the tyrant Procrustes used to lodge in 
his iron bed—if they were too short, he stretched 
them ona rack; and if they were too long, chopped 
off a part of their legs, till they fitted the couch 
which he had prepared for them. 


Mr. Dryden hints at this obsoicte kind of wit in | 


one of the following verses in his Mac Vlecno ; 
which an English reader cannot understand, who 
does not know that there are those little poems 
above-mentioned in the shape of wings and altars - 
Choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrostic land ; 

There may'st thou wings display, and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word a thousand ways. 


This fashion of false wit was revived by several 


poets of the last age, and in particular may be met | 


with among Mr. Herbert’s poems; and, if am not 
mistaken, in the translation of Du Bartas. I do 
not remember any other kind of work among the 
moderns which more resembles the performances I 
have mentioned, than that famous picture of King 
Charles the First, which has the whole book of 
psalms written in the lines of the face and the hair 
of the head. When TI was last at Oxford I perused 


As for the first, it is a little oval poem, and may 
not improperly be called a scholar’s egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible lan- 
guage, to translate it into English, did not I find 
the interpretation of it very difficult; for the author 
seems to have been more intent upon the figure of 
his poem than upon the sense of it. 
Ree of wings consists of twelve verses, OF 
i er feathers, every verse decreasing gradually in 

fe ane according to its situation in the wing, 
follow ject of it (as in the rest of the poems which 
for w) bears some remote affinity with the figure, 

r it describes a god of love, who is always painted 
With wings, i 
or Hr) methinks, would have been a good figure 
mae aboot, had the edge of it consisted of the 
original see! parts of the work; but as it is in the 
Posy a take it to have been nothing else but the 
andes an axe which was consecrated to Minerva, 

a s thought to have been the same that Epeus 
which as of in the building of the Trojan horse; 

$ i a hint I shall leave to the consideration of 
Wiles I am apt to think that the posy was 
our mn yeuenally upon the axe, like those which 

odern cutlers inscribe upon their knives; and 


a STN E 
ae therefore the posy still remains in its original 


a though the axe itself ig lost. 


one of the whiskers, and was reading the other, but | 


could not go so far in it as I would have done by 
reason of the impatience of my friends and fellow- 
travellers, who allof them pressed to sce such a piece 
of curiosity. I have since heard that there is now an 
eminent writing-master in town who has transcribed 
all the whole Testament ina full-bottomed periwig: 
and if the fashion would introduce the thick kind of 
wigs which were in vogue some few years ago. he 
promises to add two or three supernumerary locks 
that should contain all the Apocrypha. He de- 
signed this wig originally for king William, having 
disposed of the two books of Kings in the two forks 


of the foretop; but that glorious monareh dying be-. 


fore the wig was finished, there is a space left in it 
for the face of any one that has a mind to purchase it. 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture. I 
would humbly propose, for the benefit of our modern 
smatterers in poetry, that they would imitate their 
brethren among the ancients in those ingenious de- 
lvices. I have communicated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my acquaintance, who intends to 
present his mistress with a copy of verses made in 
the shape of her fan; and, if he tells me true, has 
arein finished the three first sticks of it He has 
likewise promised me to get the measure of his mis 


© shepherd's pipe may besaid to be full of| tress s marriage finger, with a desiga to make’a pus? 
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in the fashion of a ring, which shall exactly ae 
It is so very easy to enlarge upon a good Ba a 
I do not question but my ingenious ree wil ae 
ly what I have said to many other pane £ ‘ 
that we shall see the town filled in a very litt e ie 
with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, snufi-boxes, anc 
the like female ornaments. I shall therefore cor 
clude with a word of advice to those admira le 
English authors who call themselves Pindaric we 
that they would apply, themselves to this kind o. me 
without loss of time, as being provided better than 
any other poets with verses of all sizes and dimen- 
sions.—C. 
No. 59. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1711. 
Operose nihil agunt.—SENECA. 
Busy about nothing. 


Tuere is nothing more certain, than that every 
man would be a wit if he could; and notwithstand- 
ing pedants of a pretended depth and solidity are op 
to decry the writings of a polite author as flash anc 
froth, they all of them shew, upon occasion, that 
they would spare no pains to arrive at the character 
of those whom they seem to despise. For this rea- 
son we often find them endeayouring at works of 
fancy, which cost them infinite pangs in the produc- 
tion. The truth of it is, a man had better be a gal- 
ley-slave than a wit, were one to gain that title by 
those elaborate trifles which have been the inven- 
tions of such authors as were often masters of great 
learning, but no genius. 

In my last paper I mentioned some of these false 

wits among the ancients, and in this shall give the 
reader two or three other species of them, that flou- 
rished in the same éarly ages of the world. The first 
I shall produce are the’ lipogrammatists or letter- 
droppers of antiquity, that would take an exception, 
without any reason, against some particular letter in 
the alphabet, so as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Tryphiodorus was a great master in 
this kind of writing. He composed an Odyssey or 
epic poem on the adyentures of Ulysses, consisting 
of four and twenty books, having entirely banished 
the letter a from the first book, which was called 
Alpha (as lucus à non lucendo) because there was 
not an alpha in it. His second book was inscribed 
Beta for the same reason. In short, the poct ex- 
cluded the whole four and twenty letters in their 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that‘he 
could do his business without them.’ 

Tt must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as an- 
Other would a false quantity, aud making his escape 

from it through the several Greek dialects, when he 

Was pressed with it in any particular syllable. For 

© most apt and elegant word in the whole lan- 
guage was rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it 
iW it ie blemished with a wrong letter, I 
shall only observe upon this head, that if the work I 
have here Mentioned had been now extant, the Odys- 
sey of Tryphiodorus, in all probability, would have 
been oftener Guoted by our Jearned pedants, than 


a whole word, by substituting a picture in its pas 
When Cæsar was one of the masters of the Romas 
mint, he placed the figure of an elephant upop the 
reverse of the public money ; the word Cæsar sign; 
fying an elephant in the Punic language. _ This wa 
artificially contrived by Cæsar, because it was aa 
lawful for a private man to stamp his own figure 
upon the coin of the commonwealth. C 
was so called from the founder of his family, that was 


marked on the nose with a little wen like a vetch | 


(which is Cicer in Latin,) instead of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, ordered the words Marcus Tullius With a 
figure of a vetch at the end of them, to be Inscribed 
on a public monument. This was done probably, to 
shew that he was neither ashamed of his name or his] 
family, notwithstanding the envy of his competitors 
had often reproached him with both. 


manner, we read of a famous building that was 


marked in several parts of it with the figures of q| | 


frog and a lizard; those words in Greek having been 
the names of the architects, who by the laws of their 


country were never permitted to inscribe their own) || 


names upon their works. For the same reason it js 


thought that the forelock of the horse, in the antique! 


equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents at 
a distance the shape of an owl, fo intimate the coun.| 
try of the statuary who, in all probability was an | 
Athenian. This kind of wit was very much in vogue 
among our own countrymen about an age or two 
ago, who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 


sake of being witty. Among innumerable instances 
that may be given of this nature, I shall produce the 
device of one Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned 
by our learned Camden in his remains. Mr. New. 
berry, to represent his name by a picture, hung up 
at his door the sign of a yew-tree, that had several 
berries upon it, and in the midst of them a great 
golden N hung upon the bough of the tree, which 
by the help of a little false spelling made up the 
word N-ew-berry. 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which has 
been lately -hewn out in freestone, and erected over 
two of the portals of Blenheim House, being the 
figure of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little 
cock. For the better understanding of which de- 
vice, I must acquaint my English reader, that acock 
has the misfortune to be called in Latin by the same 
word that signifies a Frenchman, as a lion is the em. 
blem of the English nation. Such a device, in so 


Re Sites a 
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noble a pile of building, looks like a pun inan heroic 
poem; and I am very sorry the truly ingenious ar- 
chitect would suffer the statuary to blemish his ex- 
cellent plan with so poor a conceit, But I hope 
what I have said will gain quarter for the cock, and 
deliver him out of the lion’s paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and give rational 
answers, If this could be excusable in any writer, 
it would be in Ovid, where he introduces the Echo as 
a nymph, before she was worn away into nothing 
buta voice. The learned Erasmus, though a man 
of wit and genius, has composed a dialogue upon 
this silly kind of device, and made use of an echo 
who Seems to have been a very extraordinary lin- 
gust, for she answers the person she talks with i1 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as she foun! 
the syllables which she was to repeat in any of thes? 
learned languages. Hudibras, in seal of this 


Cicero, who f 


In the same] | 


as the ancients above-mentioned, but purely for the} i 


false kind of wit, has described Bruin bewailing thé 
loss of his bear to a solitary Echo, who is of great 
use to the poet in several distichs, as she does 00 
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repeat after him, but holps out his verse, and 


furnishes him with rhymes : 


e rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stedt Hercules for loss of Hylas: 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret. é 
He beathis breast, and tore his hair, 
For loss of his dear crony bear, 

That Echo from the hollow ground, 
His doleful wailings did resound 

More wistfully by many times, 

‘Than in small poet's splay-foot rhymes, 
That make her, m their rueful stories, 
‘Fo answer to int’rogatories, 

And most unconscionably depose 
Things of which she nothing knows; 

And when she has said all she can say, 

‘Tis wrested to the lover's fancy. | 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, f 

Art thou fled to my—Echo, “ ruin? 

J thought th’ had’st scorn d to budge a step 
For fear. (Quoth Echo) ** Marry guep. 

am I not here to take thy part? 

Chen what has quell'd thy stubborn heart? 
Have these bones rattl'd, and this head 

So often in thy quarrel bled? 

Nor did I ever wince or grudge it, 

For thy dear sake, (Quoth she) “* Mum budget. 
Thinks't thou ‘twill not be laid i' th* dish, 
Thou turn'’dst thy back ? (Quoth Echo) “ Pish." 
To run from those th’ hadst overcome 

Thus cowardly ? (Quoth Echo) ** Mur.” 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 

From me too as thine enemy ? 

Or if thou'hast no thought of me, 

Nor what I have endur'd for thee; 

Yet shame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail: 

For who would grudge to spend his blood in 
His honour’s cause? (Quoth she) “ A pudding.“ 


C. 


only 
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Cur quis non prandeat, hoc est? 


Hoc est quod palles ? 
Pers. Sat, iii 85. 


Is ig for this you gain those meagre looks, 
And sacrifice your dinner to your books? 

Srverat kinds of false wit that vanished in the 
tefined ages of the world, discovered themselves 
again in the times of monkish ignorance. 

As the monks were the masters of all that little 
learning which was then extant, and had their 
whole lives entirely disengaged from business, it is 
no wonder that seyeralof them, who wanted ge- 
nius for higher performances, employed many hours 
in the composition of such tricks in writing as re- 
quired much time and little capacity. I have seen 
half the Aeneid turned into Latin rhymes by onc 


Work in its kind. 


following words : 


Tot, tibi, sunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, sidera, ccelo. 


Thou hast as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are stars in 


heaven. 


The poet rung the changes upon these eight seve- 
3 Words, and by that means made his verses al- 

Ost as numerous as the virtues and the stars which 
It is no wonder that men who 
a so much time upon their hands did not only re- 
ane all the antiquated piecesot false wit, but en- 
ae ce world with inventions of their own. ‘It 

a this age that we owe the production of ana- 
Brams, which is nothing else but a transmutation 


ey celebrated. 


of the beaux esprits of that dark age; who says in 
his preface to it, that the Æ@ncid wanted nothing 
but the sweets of rhyme to make it the most perfect 
I nave likewise seen a hymn in 
hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which filled a 
Whole book, though it consisted but of the eight 
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of one word into another, or the turning of the 
same set of letters into different words ; which may 
change night into day, or black into white, if 
Chance, who is the goddess that presides over these 
sorts of composition, shall so direct. I remember 
a witty author, in allusion to this kind of writing, 
calls his rival, who (it seems) was distorted, and 
had his limbs set in places that did not properly be- 
long to them, “ the anagram of a man.” 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to work 
upon, he considers it*at first as a mine not broken 
up, which will not shew the treasure it contains, till 
he shall have spent many hours in the search of it; 
for it is his business to find out one word that con- 
ceals itself in another, and to examine the letter 
in all the variety of stations in which they can pos- 
sibly be ranged. I have heard of a gentleman, 
who, when this kind of wit was in fashion, en- 
deayoured to gain his mistress’s heart by it. She 
was one of the finest women of her age, and known 
by the name of the Lady Mary Boon. The lover 
not being able to make any thing of Mary, by cer- 
tain liberties indulged to this kind of writing con- 
verted it into Moll; andafter having shut himself 
up for half a year, with indefatigable industry pro- 
duced an anagram. Upon the presenting it to his 
mistress, who was a little yexed in her heart to see 
herself degraded into Moll Boon, she told him, to 
his infinite surprise, that he had mistaken her sir- 
name, for that it was not Boon, but Bohun. 

Ibid omnis 
Effusus labor——-> 
The lover was thunderstruck wach his misfortune, 
insomuch that in a little time after he lost his 
senses, which indeed had been very much impaired 
by that continual application he had given to his 
anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anagram, though it is impossible 
to decide whether the inventor of the one or the 
other were the greater blockhead. The simple 
acrostic is nothing but the name or title of a per- 
son, or thing, made out of the initial letters of seve- 
ral verses, and by that means written, after the 
manner of the Chinese, in a perpendicular line. 
But besides these there are compound acrostics, 
when the principal letters stand two or three deep. 
I have scen some of them where the verses have 
not only been edged by a name at each extremity, 
but have had the sare name running down like a 
scam through the middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams 
and, acrostics, which is commonly called a chrono- 
gram. This kind of wit appears very often on 
many modern medals, especially those of Germany, 
when they represent in the inscription the year in 
which they were coined. Thus we seeona medal 
of Gustavus Adolphus the following words, CurIstVs 

DuX Erco trRIVMeHVs. If you take the pains 
to pick the figures out of the several words, and 
range them in their proper order, you will find they 
amount to MpcXvvviI, or 1627, the year in which 
the medal was stamped; for as some of the letters 
distinguish themselves from the rest, and overtop 
their fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
‘capacity, both as letters and as figures. Your labo- 
rious German wits will turn over a whole dictionary 
for one of these ingenious devices. A man would 
think they were searching after an apt classical 
term, but instead of that they are looking outa 
word that has an L, an M, or a D, init. When 


| 
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o we meet with any of these inscriptions, 
east so much oa in them for the thought, 
5 e year of the Lord. 
a ieses were the favorites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a tine 
when it abounded in wit and learning. They we 
a list of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up 
by another hand, and given to a poet, whe Vie io 
make a poem to the rhymes in the same order By 
they were placed upon the list: the more paor. 
mon the rhymes were, the more extraor itarymas 
the genius of the poet that could accommodate 
his verses to them. Ido not know any greater re 
stance of the decay of wit and learning among wie 
French (which generally follows the deelension o 
empire) than the endeavouring to restore this foo. is 
kind of wit. If the reader will be at the trouble 
to see examples of it, let him look into the new 
Mercure Gallant; where the author every month 
gives a list of rhymesto be filled up by the ingeni- 
ous, in order to be communicated to the public in 
the Mercure for the succeeding month, _ That for 
the month of November last, which now lies before 
me, is as follows: 


Lauriers 
Guerriers 
Musette 
Lisetle 


aes . . Cosa.. 
a eaea tendars 
Houlette 
Folette 


One would be amazed to see so learned a man as 
Menage talking seriously on this kind of triile in 
‘the following passage : 

“ Monsieur de la Chambre has told me that he 
į never knew what he was going to write when he 
took his pen into his hand; but that one sentence 
always produced another. For my own part, I 
never knew what I should write next when I was 
making verses. In the first place I got all my 
rhymes together, and was afterward perhaps three 
or four months in filling them up. I one day shewed 
Monsicur Gombaud a Composition of this nature, 
in which, among others, 1 had made use of the four 
following rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Ame; 
desiring him to give me his opinion of it. He told 
me immediately, that my verses were good for no- 
thing. And upon my asking his reason, he said, 
because the rhymes are too common ; and for that 
reason easy to be put into verse, ‘ Marry,’ says I, 
“fit be so, I am very well rewarded for all the 
ains I have been at.’ But by Monsieur Gom- 
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aan 
poem entitled, eee des Bouts-Rimés, The 
Bouts-Rimés, . 

ETR Diin to this last kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and gee 
nerally applauded by ‘ignorant readers. Tf the 
thought of the couplet in such compositions is good, 
the rhyme adds little to it; and if bad, it will not be 
in the power of the rhyme to recommend it, _ Tam 
afraid that great numbers of those who admire the 
incomparable Hudibras, do it more on account of 
those doggerel rhymes than of the parts that real] 

deserve admiration. I am sure I have heard the 


Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick; 


and 


There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over; 


more frequently quoted, than the finest pieces of 
wit in the whole poem.— C. 
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Non equidem studeo bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgescat, dare pondus idonea fumo. 
: Pens. Sat. v.19 
“Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
| With wind and noise —Dryben. 


Tuene is no kind of false wit which has been so 
recommended by the practice of all ages, as that 
which consists in a jingle of words, and 1s compre- 


hended under the general name of punning. Itis j 


indeed impossible to kill a weed which the soil 
has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds 
of punning are in the minde of all men; and though 
they may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they will be very apt to shoot up inthe great- 
est genius that is not broken and cultivated by the 
rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, and when it 
does not raise the mind to poetry, painting, music, 
or other more noble arts, it often breaks out in puns 
and quibbles. 


Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of. | 


rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, which 
he calls paragrams, among the beauties of good. 
writing, and produces instances of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in the Greck tongue. Cicero 
has sprinkled several of his works with puns, and in 
his book where he lays down the rules of oratory, 
quotes abundance of sayings as picces of wit, which 
also upon examination prove arrant puns. But the 


age in which the pun chiefly flourished was in the 
reign of King James the First. 


baud’s leave, ‘ notwithstanding the severity of the 
cnificism, the verses were good.’ Vid Menagi- 
ana,* ‘Thus far the learned Menage, whom I have 
translated word for word, 
he first occasion of these 

them m some manner excusable, 

which the French Tadies used ti 
lovers. But when a 


bouts-rimés made 
as they were tasks 
o {impose on their 


a grave author, like him above- 
mentioned, tasked himself, could there be any thing 


more ridiculous? Or would not one be apt t 

1 å ( o be- 
neve thet the author Played booty, and did ne 
make his list of rhymes till he had finished his 


poem ? 
T shall only add, that this piece of false wit has 


been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a 


—__.. 


© Tom. i.p. 174, &c. ed, Amat, 1713 


greatest authors, in 


frequent use of puns. ‘The sermons of Bishop An- 


drews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare, are full of 
them. 


the former, as in the 


than to see a hero Weeping and quibbling for a dozen- 
lines together, 


to have given 
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narch was himself a tolerable punster, and made 
very few bishops or privy-counsellors that had not 
some time or other signalised themselves by a clinch. 
or a conundrum. It was therefore in this age that 


the pun appeared with pom and dignity. It. 
had been beter dates ae tele 
ludicrous compositions, bu 
great gravit: 
most sol 


t was now delivered with 
y from the pulpit, or pronounced in the 
emn manner at the council-table. The 
their most serious works, made 


The sinner was punned into repentance by 
latter nothing is more usual 


I must add to these great authorities, which seem 


4 kind of sanction to this piece of false 


` 


That learned mo- ! 


| 


into merry speeches and | 
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iat all the writers of rhetoric have treated of 
DA ing with very great respect, and divided the 
EA GE of it into hard names, that are reck- 
ae ‘among the figures of speech, and recommended 
my ornaments in discourse. I remember a country 
schoolmaster of my acquaintance told me once, that 
he had been in company with a gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest paragrammatist 
among the moderns. Upon inquiry, I found my 
learned friend, had dined that day with Mr. Swan, 
the famous punster ; and desiring him to give me 
some account of Mr. Swan’s conversation, he told 
me that he generally talked in the Paranvinasia, 
that he sometimes gave into the Plocé, but that in his 
humble opinion he shined most in the Antanaclasis. 

I must not here omit, that a famous university of 
this land was formerly very much infested with puns ; 
but whether or no this might not arise from the fens 
and marshes in which it was situated, and which are 
now drained, I must leave to the determination of 
wore skilful naturalists. 

After this short history of punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so entirely banished out of 
the learned world as it is at present, especially since 
it had found a place in«the writings of the most 
ancient polite authors. To account for this, we 
must consider that the first race of authors, who were 
the great heroes in writing, were destitute of all rules 
wid arts of criticism; and for that reason, though 
they excel later writers in greatness of genius, they 


moderns caùünot reach their beauties, but can avoid 
their imperfections. When the world was furnished 


up another set of writers, who gained themselves a 
reputation by the remarks which they made on the 
works of those who preceded them. It was one of 
the employments of these secondary authors to dis- 
‘ tinguish the several kinds of wit by terms of art, and 
to consider them as more or less perfect according 
as they were founded in truth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that even such authors as Isocrates, Plato, 
ind Cicero, should have such little blemishes as are 
not to be met with in authors of a much inferior cha- 
racter, who have written since those several ble- 
mishes were discovered. I do not find that there 
Was a proper separation made between puns and 
true wit by any of the ancient authors, except Quinc- 
tlian and Longinus. But when this distinction was 
once settled, it was very natural for all men of sense 
to agree in it. As for the revival of this false wit, 
it happened about the time of the revival of letters; 
wut as soon as it was once detected, it imme- 
diately vanished and disappeared. At the same time 
there is no question, but as it has sunk in one age 
and Tose in another, it will again recover itself in 
some distant period of time, as pedantry and ig- 
Norance shall prevail upon wit and sense. And, 
to speak the truth, I do very much apprehend, by 
nae of. the last winter’s productions, which had 
cit sets of admirers, that our posterity will in a 
lew years degenerate into a race of punsters: at 
ies a man may be very excusable for any appre- 
Neti of this kind, that has seen acrostics 
S rs about the town with great secrecy and 
ah ae to which I must also add a little epigram 
aie the Witches” Prayer, that fell into verse 
an a it was read either backward or forward, ex- 
$ l te only that it cursed one way and blessed 
pains er When one sees there are actually such 
SEIS among our British wits, who can tell 

èt may end in? Ifwe must lash one another, 


Stes, 


PEST eee 


tall short of them in accuracy and correctness. The | 


with these authors of the first eminence, there grew; 


let it be with the manly strokes of wit and satire; 
for I am of the old philosopher’s opinion, that if I 
must suffer frum one or the other, I would rather it 
should be from the paw of a lion than from the hoof 
of an ass. I do not speak this out of any spirit of 
party. ‘There is a most crying dulness on both 
sides. I have seen tory acrostics and whig ana- 
grams, and do not quarrel with either of them be- 
cause they are whigs or tories, but because they are 
anagrams and acrostics. 

But to return to punning. Having pursued the 
history of a pun, from its original to its downfall, I 
shall here define it to be a conceit arising from the 
use of two words that agree in the sound, but differ 
in the sense. The only way, therefore, to try a piece 
of wit, is to translate it into a different language. 
It it bears the test, you may pronounce it true ; but 
if it vanishes in the experiment, you may conclude 
it to have been a pun. In short, one may say of a 
pun as the countryman described his nightingale, 
that it is “vor et preterea nihil,” “a sound, and 
nothing but a sound.” On the contrary, one may 
represent true wit by the description which Aris- 
tenetus makes of a fine woman; when she is dressed 
she is beautiful, when she is undressed she is beauti- 
ful; or, as Mercerus has translated it more empha- 
tically, “ Induitur, formosa est: eruitur, ipsa forma 
sf Ve 


esl. 
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Scribendi recte sapere est et principium, et fons, - 
Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 309 


Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Roscouon. 


Mr. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to shew the reason why they are not always 
the talents of the sume person. His words are as 
follow: “ And hence, perhaps, may be given some 
reason of that common observation, ‘ That men who 
have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have 
not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason.’ 
For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and variety 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeabie 
visions in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other side, in separating carefully 
one from another ideas wherein can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by si- 
militude, and by affinity to take one thing for an- 
other. ‘This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion; wherein, for the most 
part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, 
which strikes so lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
so acceptable to all people.” 

This is, { think, the best and most philosophicat 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which ge~ 
nerally, though not always, consists in such a resem- 
blance and congruity of ideas zs this author mentions. 
I shall only add to it, by way of explanation, that 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unless it be such a one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. These two properties seem 
essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order, therefore, that the resemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not lie. 
too near one another in the nature of things; for 
where the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. 
a eee 

® Dressed she is beautiful, undressed she is beauty's sell 
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To compare one man’s singing to that of another, or 
to represent the whiteness of any object by that of 
milk and snow, or the variety of its colours by those 
ofthe rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless, besides 
this obvious resemblance, there be some farther con- 
gruity, discovered in the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the reader some surprise. Thus when a poet 
tells us the bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, 
there isno witin the comparison ; but when he adds, 
with a sigh, itis as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Tivery xeader’s memory may supply him with innu- 
merable instances of the same nature. For this 
reason, the similitudes in heroic poets, who endea- 
your rather to fill the mind with great conceptions 
than to divert it with such as are new and surprising, 
haye seldom any thing in them that can be called 
wit. Mr. Locke’s account of wit, with this short 
explanation, comprehends most of the species of wit, 
as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, 
parables, fables, dreams, visious, dramatic writings, 
burlesque, and all the methods of allusion. There 
are many other species of wit (how remote soever 
they may appear at first sight from the foregoing 
description) which upon examination will be found 
to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resemblance 
and congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly consists in 
the resemblance and congruity sometimes of single 
letters, as in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and 
acrostics; sometimes of syllables, as in echoes and 
doggerel rhymes: sometimes of words, as in puns 
and quibbles ; and sometimes cf whole sentences or 
poems, cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars; 
hay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as to as- 
cribe it even to external mimicry; and to look upon 
a man as an ingenious person that can resemble the 
tone, posture, or face of another. 

As true Wit consists in the resemblance of ideas 
and false wit in the resemblance of words, according 
to pace one instances; there is another kind of 
wie ic. jconsists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 
an partly in the resemblance of words, which for 
distinction-sake I shall call mixed wit. This kmd 
of wit is that which abounds in Cowley more tl 
in any other author that ever wrote Py W ller 
has likewise a great deal of it. M Dry Beto, 
sparing in it. Milton had a geniucamee ne 
Speier a A P an 5 a genius much above it. 

ina hae > class with Milton. The Ita- 
sicur Boileau who e I a een 
t, 7 

pecar las every where nalda o 
ook after mixed witamon on fees 
find it no where but in eres ue qual) 
aE a strokes of it in the Ris Sue 
Crived to Musæus, which by that, as wi Jl F 3 
other marks, betrays itself to bea Saori any 
tion, If we look into the Latin ores papasi 
none of this mixed wit in Virpi Kermer 
t me Very little in Hecate ee ae 
in Ovid, and scarce any thing else in Martial, pe 
merable branches of mixed wit, I 
raice which may be met with in 
this class. Tho passion of love in 
to resemble fire; for 
of to signify love, The wi q flame are made use 
taken an advantage Witty poets therefore haye 
word fire, to make an infinite ouble meaning of the 


Cowley, observing th : 
eyes, and at the mane Gee of his mistress’s 
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greatest extremitics of love, concindes the torrid 
zone to be habitable. When his mistress has reag 
his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding i 
e r g it to 
the fire, he desires her to read it over a second time 
by love’s flame. When she weeps, he wishes it werg 
inward heat that distilled those drops from the lim. 
beck. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty. 
. W J ghty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than when sho 
is with him. His ambitious love is a fire that natu. 
rally mounts upwards ; his happy love is the beams 
of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell, 
When it does not let him sleep, it is a flame that 
sends up no smoke ; when it is opposed by counsel 
and advice, it isa fire that rages the more by the 
winds blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree, 
in which he had cut his loves, he observed that his 
written flames had burnt up and withered the tree, 
When he resolves to give over his passion, he tells 
us that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire, 
His heart is an Avtna, that instead of Vulcan’s shop, 
encloses Cupid’s forge in it. His endeavouring tie 
drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire, 
He would insinuate to his mistress that the fire of 
love, like that of the sun (which produces so many 
living creatures), should not only warm, but beget, 
Love in another place cooks pleasure at his fire, 
Sometimes the poct’s heart is frozen in every breast 
and sometimes scorched in every eye. Sometimes he 
is drowned in tears and burnt in love, like a ship set 
on fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these in- 
stances, that the poct mixes the qualities of fire with 
those of love; and in the same sentence speaking of 
it volh as a passion and as real fire, surprises the 
an a those seeming resemblances or contra- 

ictigns, at make up all the wit in this kind of 
writing. Mixed wit therefore is a composition of pun 
and true wit, and is more or less perfect as the re- 
planes lies in the ideas or in the words. Its 
ee pia rey in falsehood and partly 
ee Sane pu s in er claim for one half of it, 
ae ravagance for the other. The only province 
herefore for this kind of wit is epigram, or those 
little occasional poems that in their own nature are 
nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. I cannot con- 
i d i san . Sp 
clude this head of mixed wit, without owning that 
the admirable poct, out of wh re 

os dhe > of whom I have taken the 
examples of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever writ; and indeed, all other tal { f 
extraordinary genius 5 ee ese 
It may be ex il, &f q A 
that I at 1a ected Spre Tam upon this subject, 

uld take notice of Mr. Dryden? ini 
Gratin a - Dryden’s detinition 
3 Which, with all the deferenc i 

the jude erence that is due to 

Judgment of so great a man, is not ly a 
ainikien of wit as of good writing. in = Prope Wit 
as he defines it, is “a aH eae general. 2 

opriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the subject” Ye aice 
s: a i G subject. If this be a true definition 
wit, L am apt to think that Eucli 
es a Ue at Euclid was the great- 
there never was a Re pen to paper. It is certain 
donate greater propricty of words and 
guts adapted to the subj 
thor has made use of i his Laie 
in his E 
appeal to my reader if this defaition agrecs vith avy 
notion he has of wit. Ifi e E 
Mr. Dryden was not i it be a true one, I am sure 
wit, than Mr, Coviley Hanes prenet 
Seas than either Ovid RTE rae R 
ouhours, w > E 
netrating of NY ae upon to be the most pe- 
PeR T the French critics, has taken pains 
pe y tatis impossible for any thought to be 
ful which is not just 4 
dation in the nat Just, and has not its foun: 
nre of things; that the basis of 
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wit is truth; and that no thought can be valuable, 

f which good sense is not the ground-work. Boi- 
eau has endeavoured to inculcate the same notion 
in several parts of his writings, both in prose and 
verse. This is that natural way of writing, that 
peautiful simplicity, which we so much admire in the 
compositions of the ancients; and which nobody 
deviates from, but those who want strength of ge- 
nius to make a thought shine in its own natural 
beauties. Poets who want this strength of genius 
to give that majestic simplicity to nature, which we 
so much admire in the works of the ancients, are 
forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to 
let any piece of wit of what kind soever escape 
them. I look upon these writers as Goths in poetry, 
who, like those in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans, have endeavoured to supply its place 


| with all the extravagancies of an irregular fancy. 


Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on 
Ovid’s writing a letter from Dido to Æneas, in the 
following words: “‘ Ovid,” says he, speaking of Vir- 
gil’s fiction of Dido and Aincas, “ takes it up after 
him, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
heroine of Virgil’s new-created Dido; dictates a 
letter for her just before her death to the ungrateful 
fugitive, and very unluckily for himself, is for 
measuring a sword with a man so much superior in 
force to him on the same subject. I think I may 
be judge of this, because I have translated both. 
The famous author of the Art of Love has nothing 
of his own; he borrows all from a greater master 
in his own profession, and, which is worse, improves 
nothing which ke finds. Nature fails him, and, 
being forced to his old shift, he has recourse to wit- 
ticism. This passes indeed with his soft admirers, 
and gives him the preference to Virgil in their 
esteem.” 

Were I not supported by so great an authority 
as that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to ob- 
serve, that the taste of most of our English poets, 
as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. He qvotes 
Monsicur Segrais, for a threefold distinction of the 
readers of poetry; in the first of which he compre- 
hends the rabble of readers, whom he does not treat 
as such with regard to their quality, but to their 
numbers and the coarseness of their taste. His 
words are as follow: “ Segrais has distinguished the 
readers of poetry, according to their capacity of 
Judging, into three classes.” |He might have said 
the same of writers too, if he had pleased.] “In the 
lowest form he places those whom he calls Les Petits 
Esprits, such things as are our upper-galléery audi- 
ence in a playhouse ; who like nothing but the husk 
and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an 
“pigram, before solid sense and elegant expression. 

esc are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood 
for parliament-mien, we know already who would 
Carry it. But though they made the greatest ap- 
ence in the field, and cried the loudest, the best 
Banke they are but a sort of French huguenots, or 
Sieve brought over in herds, but not natu- 
mee 3 Who have not lands of two pounds per an- 
i pa arnassus, and therefore are not privileged 
5 poll, The authors are of the same level, fit 

Tepresent them on a mountebank’s stage, or 
ae e masters of the ceremonies in a bear-garden; 
Maes are they who have the most admirers. But 
read en happens, to their mortification, that as their 
ers Improve their stock of sense (as they may 


* To poll is used here as signifyi i 
ifying to vote; but in pro- 
Priety of speech, the poll only etala the majority of votes. 


by reading better books, and by conversation witi 
men of judgment), they soon forsake them.” 

I must not dismiss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locke in the passage above-mentioned 
has discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so 
there is another of a quite contrary nature to it, 
which does likewise branch itself out into several 
kinds. ‘For not only the resemblance, but the op- 
position of ideas, does very often produce wit; as I 
could shew in several little points, turns, and anti- 
theses, that I may possibly enlarge upon in some 
future speculation.—C. j 
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Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Dcesinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici? 
Credite, Pisones, isti tabulæ fore librum 
Persimilem, cujus, velut ægri somnia, vane 
Fingentur specics.—Hor. Ars. Poet. ver 1. 


If in a picture, Piso, you should see 

A handsome woman with a fish’s tail, 

Ora man's head upon a horse's neck, 

Or limbs of beasts, of the most different kinds, 

Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds; 

Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad? 

"Trust me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men's dreams, 

- Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 
Roscomuon. 

Ir is very hard for the mind to disengage itself 
from a subject on which it has been long employed. 
The thoughts will be rising of themselves from time 
to time, though we give them no encouragement ; as 
the tossings and fluctuations of the sea continue seve- 
ral hours after the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night’s dream 
or vision, which formed into one continued allegory 
the several schemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or 
true, that have been the subject of my late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country that 
was filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed 
by the goddess of Falschood, and entitled the Region 
of False Wit. There was nothing in the fields, the 
woods, and the rivers, that appeared natural. Seve- 
ral of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of them 
produced bone-lace, and some of them precious 
stones. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, 
and were filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids 
that lived among the waters; at the same time that 
dolphins and several kinds of fish played upon the 
banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks and human 
voices. The flowers perfumed the air with smells of 
incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios;* and were so 
interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. x As I was 
walking to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I 
could not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon 
the several wonders which lay before me, when, to 


my great surprise, I found there were artificial į 


echoes in every walk that, by repeiitions of certain 
words which I spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
me, in eyery thing I said. In the midst of my con- 
versation with these invisible companions, {1 disco- 
yered in the centre of a very dark grove a monstrous 
fabric built after the gothic manner, and covered 
with innumerable devices in that barbarous kind of 
sculpture. I immediately went up to it, and found 
it to be a kind of heathen temple consecrated to the 


è Pulvillios, sweet scents. 
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Upor my entrance I saw the deity 
t of the place dressed in the habit of a monk, with a 
‘ book in one hand and a rattle in the other. Upon 
his right hand was Industry, with a lamp burning 
before her ; and on his left Caprice, with a monkey 
sitting on her shoulder. Before his feet there stood 
an altar of a very odd make, which, as I afterward 
found, was shaped in that manner to comply with 
the inscription that surrounded it. Upon the altar 
* tnere lay several offerings of axes, wings, and eggs, 
cut in paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple 
was filled with yotaries, who applied themselves to 
different diversions, as their fancies directed them. 
In one part of it I saw a regiment of anagrams, who 
Were continually in motion, turning to the right or 
ns AA to the left, facing about, doubling their ranks, shift- 
| ing their stations, and throwing themselves into all 
the figures and counter-inarches of the most change- 
able and perplexed exercise. 

Not far from these was the body of acrostics, 
made up of very disproportioned persons. It was 
disposed into three columns, the officers planting 
themselves ix a line on the left hand of each column. 
The officers were all of them at least six fect high, 
' | and made three rows of very proper men; but the 
common soldiers, who filled up the spaces between 
the officers, were such dwarfs, cripples, and scare- 
crows, that one cotld hardly look upon them without 
laughing. There were behind the acrostics two or 
three files of chronograms, which differed only from 
the former, as their officers were equipped (like the 
figure of Time) with an hour-glass in one hand and 
a scythe in the other, and took their posts promis- 
cuously among the private men whom they e n- 
; manded, 

In the body of the temple, and before the very 
face of the Deity, methought I saw the phantom of 
Tryphiodorus, the lipogrammatist, engaged in a ball 
with four-and-twenty persons, who pursued him by 
turns through all the intricacies and labyrinths of a 
country dance, without being able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the western 
end of the temple, I inquired into what they were 
doing, and found there was in that quarter the great 
magazine of rebusses. ‘Vhese were several things of 
the most different natures tied up in bundles, “and 
thrown upon one another in heaps like faggots. You 
might behold an anchor, a night-rail, anda hobby- 
horse, bound up together. One of the workmen 
Seeing me yery much surprised, told me there was 
an infinite deal of wit in several of those bund} 
and that he would explain them to me if I plea et 

ata „expiar sed; I 
thanked him for his civility, but told pice i was i 
Very great haste at that time. As I was going st 
a the temple, I observed in one comer of it a clus- 
er of men and women laughing very heartily, and 
diverting themselves at a game of crambo. I heard 
several double rhymes as I passed by them, whi 
raised a great deal of mirth y araich 

Not far fro i 
people engage 
Jest was to mistake o 


god of Dulness. 
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I left the temple, and crossed over the fields that tay 
about it with all the speed I could make, F was nee 
gone far, before I heard the sound of trumpets ang 
alarm, which seemed to proclaim the march of an 
enemy; and, as I afterward found, was in reality 
what I apprehended it. There appeared at a great 
distance a very shining light, and in the midst of jt 
a person of a most beautiful aspect; her name Wag 
Truth On her right hand there marched a malo 
deity, who bore several quivers on his shoulders, 
and grasped several arrows in his hand. His name 
was Wit. The approach of these two enemies fille 
all the tersitories of False Wit with an unspeakable 
consternation, insomuch that the goddess of those 
regions appeared in person upon her frontiers, with 
the several inferior deities, and the different bodies 
of forces which I had before seen in the temple, who 
were now drawn up, in array, and prepared to give 
their focs a warm reception. As the march of the 
enemy was very slow, it gave time to the several in. 
habitants who bordered upon the regions of False. 
hood to draw their forces into a body, witha design 
to stand upon their guard as neuters, and attend the 
issue of the combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of 
the enchanted region which I have before described, 
were inhabitated by a species of Mixed Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mus- 
tered together in an army. ` There were men whose 
bodies were stuck full of darts, and women whose 
eyes were burning-glasses: men that had hearts of 
fire, and women that had breasts of snow. It would 
be endless to describe several, monsters of the like 
nature, that composed this great army; which imme- 
diately fell asunder, and divided itself into two parts, 
the one half throwing themselves behind the banners 
of ‘Truth, and the other behind those of Falsehood. 

The goddess of Fa‘sehood was of a gigantic sta- 
ture, and advanced some paces before the front of 
her army; but as the dazzling light which flowed 
from Truth began to shine upon ‘her, she faded ir- 
sensibly ; insomuch that in alittle space, she looke2: 
rather like a huge phantom, than a real substance.. 
At length, as the goddess of ‘Truth approached still | 
nearer to her, she fell away entirely, and vanished: 
amidst the brightness of her presence ; so that there 
did not remain the least trace or impression of her 
figure in the place where she had been seen. | 
ew DONS the sun the constellations grow 

h he stars go out one after another, till the 
whole hemisphere is extinguished ; such was the 
vanishing of the goddess; and not only of the god- 
dess herself, but of the whole army ays attendee 
her, which sympathised with their leader, and shrank 
into nothing, in proportion as the goddess disap- 
peared. Atthe same time the whole temple sank, 
the fish betook themselves to the streams and the 
rid beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered 
their murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees their 
of nature its eau ae E 
A | genuine appearance. Though 

tiil continued asleep, I fancied mysel re 
x Ý ed myself, as it were, 
awakened out of a dream, when I saw this region of 
Peers restored to woods and rivers, fields and 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, 
mih had very much disturbed my imaginatioñ, 
on Shull survey ofi the persons of Wit and Truth; 

r indeed it was impossible to look upon the first 
Ee Cats the other at the same time. There í 
ra aa them a strong compact body of figures: 

`g s of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sw 
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{n ber band, anda laurel on her head. Tragedy was 
crowned with cypress, and covered with robes dipped 
in blood. Satire had smiles in her look, and a 
dagger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
py her thunderbolt; and Comedy by her mask. After 
several other figures, Epigram marched up in the 
year, who had been posted there at the beginning of 
the expedition, that he might not revoit to the 
enemy, whom he was suspected to favour in his 
heart. I was very much awed and delighted with 
the appearance of the god of Wit; there was some- 
thing so amiable, and yet so piercing in his looks, as 
jnspired me at once with love and terror, As Iwas 
gazing on him, to my unspeakable joy he took a 
quiver of arrows from his shoulder, in order to make 
me a present of it; but as I was reaching out my 
Jand to receive it of him, I knocked it against a 
«hair, and by that means awoked. 


$ 
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—Hic vivimus ambiliosa 
Paupertate omnes—- Juv. Sat. iii. 183. 
The face of wealth in poverty we wear, 

Tue most improper things we commit in the con- 
duct of our lives, we are led into by the force of 
fashion. Instances might be given, in which a pre- 
yailing custom makes us act against the rules of na- 
ture, law, and common sense ; but at present I shall 
‘confine my consideration to the effect it has upon 
men’s minds, by looking into our behaviour when it 
is the fashion to go into mourning. The custom of 


-dead by our habits, certainly had its rise from the 
yeal sorrow of such as were too much distressed to 
take the proper care they ought of their dress. By 
degrees it prevailed, that such as had this inward 
‘| oppression upon their minds, made an apology for 
not joining with the rest of the world in their ordi- 
mary diversions by a dress suited to their condition. 
| This, therefore, was at first assumed by such only as 
| were under real distress; to whom it was a relief 
that they had nothing’ about them so light and gay 
| ¿as to be irksome to the gloom and melancholy of 
| their inward reflections, or that might misrepresent 
| them to others. In process of time this laudable 
distinction of the sorrowful was lost, and mourning 
as now worn by. heirs and widows. You see nothing 
ibut magnificence and solemnity in the equipage of 
ithe relict, and an air of release from servitude in 
| the pomp of a son who has lost a wealthy father. 
This fashion of sorrow is now become a generous 
‘part of the ceremonial between princes’and sove- 
Teigns, who, in the language of all nations, are 
}-styled brothers to cach other, and put on the purple* 
upon the death of any potentate with whom they live 
“nn amity. Courtiers, and all who wish themselves 
aach, are immediately seized with grief from head to 
foot upon this disaster to their prince; so that one 
may know by the very buckles of a gentleman-usher, 
what degree of friendship any deceased monarch 
‘maintained with the court to which he belongs. A 
ood courtier’s habit and behaviour is hieroglyphical 
| on these occasions. -He deals much in whispers, 
and you may see he dresses according to the best 
$ intelligence. . 
| The general affectation among men, of appearing 
‘| Skeater than they are, makesithe whole world run 
unto the habit of the court. You see the lady, who 


A 
Mie day before was as various as a rainbow, upon 
SA a r S 


® Royal and princely mourners are clad in purple. 


representing the grief we have for the loss of the f 
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the time appointed for beginning to mourn, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
those whose fortunes can supportany change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
the wantonness of new appearances; but on such 
also who haye just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
has naturally the vanity of being a man of fashion 


deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear the | 
He made a new black suit | 


mortality of princes. 
upon the death of the King of Spain, he turned it 


for the King of Portugal, and he now keeps his | 
He | 


chamber while it is scouring for the Emperor. 
is a good economist in his extravagance, and makes 
only a fresh black button on his iron-grey suit for 
any potentate of small territories; he indeed adds 
his crape hatband for a prince whose exploits he has 
admired in the Gazette. 
may be made on these occasions, the true mourners 
are the mercers, silkmen, lacemen, and milliners. 


But whatever compliments ` 


A prince of a merciful and royal disposition would | 


reflect with great anxiety upon the prospect of his 
death, if he considered what numbers would be re- 
duced to misery by that accident only. 


tification of his departure, the honour done to him 
might be restrdined to those of the household of the 
prince to whom it should be signified. He would 
think a general mourning to be, ina less degree, the 


same ceremony which is practised in barbarous na- į 
tions, of killing their slaves to attend the obsequies | 


of their kings. 

I had been wonderfully at'a loss for many months 
together, to guess at the character of a man who 
came now and then to our coffee-house. He ever 
ended a newspaper with this reflection, “ Well, I 
see all the foreign princes are in good health.” -If 
you asked, “Pray, Sir, what says the Postman from 
Vienna?” He answered, ‘‘ Make us thankful, the 
German princes are all well.””—‘ What does he say 
from Barcelona ??—“ He does not speak but that 
the country agrees very well with the new Queen.” 
After very much inquiry, I found this man of uni- 
versal loyalty was a wholesale dealer in silks and 
ribands. His way is, it seems, if he hires a weaver 
or workman, to have it inserted in his articles, ` that 
all this shall be well and truly performed, provided 
no foreign potentate shall depart this life within the 
time above mentioned.’’ It happens in all public 
mournings that the many trades which depend upon 
our habits, are during that folly either pinched with pre- 
sent want, or terrified with the apparent approach of it. 
All the atonement which men can make for wanton 
expenses (which is a sort of insulting the scarcity 
under which others labour) is, that the superfluities 
of the wealthy give supplies to the necessities of the 
poor; but instead of any other good arising from 
the affectation of being in courtly habits of mourn- 
ing, all order seems to be destroyed by it: and the 
true honour which one court does to another on that 
occasion, loses its force and efficacy. When a 
foreign minister beholds the court of a nation (which 
flourishes in riches and plenty) lay aside, upon the 
loss of his master, all marks of splendour and mag- 
nificence, though the head of such a joyful people, 
he will conceive a greater idea of the honour done 
to his master, than when he sees the generality of the 
people in the same habit. When one is atraid to 
ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has lost uf her 
family’ and after some preparation, endeavours to 
know whom she mourns for; how ridiculous is it to 
hear her explain herself, “ That we haye lost one of 
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the house of Austria’ Princes are, elevated so 
highly above the restof mankind, that itis a preamp 
tuous distinction to’ take a part in honon done 10 
their memories, except we have authority for Hi y 
being related in a particular manner fone cour 
which pays the veneration to their friends ap, q A 
seems to express on such an occasion the sang y 
the uncertainty of human lifo in general, bya s mng 
the habit of sorrow, though in the full possession o 
triumph and royalty. . 
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Demetri, teque, Tigelli, à 
- Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cote 


x. 90. 


i igellius, know your place ; 
Gas es EET the BEeALbGy race, 

Arter having at large explained what wit is, and 
described the false appearances of if, all that labour 
seems but a useless inquiry, without some time be 
spent in considering the application of it. The seat 
of wit, when one speaks as a man of the town and 
the world, is the playhouse; I shall therefore fill 
this paper with reflections upon the use of it in that 
place. The'application of wit in the theatre has 
as strong an effect upon ihe manners of our gen- 


our authors. It may, perhaps, look like a very pre- 
sumptuous work, though: not. foreign from the duty 
of a Spectator, to tax the writings of such as have 
long had the general applause of a nations: but I 
shall always make reason, truth, and nature, the 


| Uresistible fine Gentleman. 


measures of praise and dispraise; if those arc for 
me, the generality of opinion is of no consequence 
against me; if they are against me, the general 
Opinion cannot long support me. 

Without farther preface, I am going to look into 
some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 
‘they deserve the figure they at present bear in the 
imaginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each respective play is 
most- celebrated. The present paper shall be em- 
ployed upon Sir Fopling Plutter.* The received 


Erun of greatest consequence, and if these are 
ow and mean, the reputation of the i ra 
unjust. ar r Pah DR 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman 
should be honest in his actions, and refined in his 
language. Instead of this, our hero in this piece 
1s a direct knave in his designs, 


he thinks, will last no lon i i 
ger than till she js 
and then she cannot but fall to his share, as h 


oyei 
EN ve losing him, is another instance of his 
a nA ae his goodnature, As to his fine 
is are A e calls the Orange-woman, who, it seems, 
caned to grow fat, © An Overgrown jade, with 

R flasketof guts before hers” and salutes her with 


mas Hewit of SER oplig was Beau Hewit, 


Bart.; ap i the author's own chatactor: Soe mite: 


tlemen, as the taste of it has upon the writings of 


a pretty phrase of “ How now, Double Tripe p” 
Upon the mention of a country-gent ewoman, Who 
he knows nothing of (no one can imagine why), 
“he will Jay his life she is some awkward illt 
shioned country toad, who, not having aboye four 
dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned her bald. 
ness with a large white furz, that she may log} 
sparkishly in the fore-front of the king’s box at an 
old play.” Unnatural mixture of senseless com. 
mon-place } s p-a 
` As to. the generosity of his temper. he tells hig 
poor footman, “If he did not wait etter,» he 
would turn him away—in the insolent Phrase of 
<e PIL uncase you.” a 

Now for Mrs. Harriet. She laughs at obedience 
to an absent mother, whose tenderness Busy de. 
scribes to be very exquisite, for, “ that she is so 
pleased with finding Harriet again, that she cannot 
chide her for being out of the way.” This witty 
daughter and fine lady has so little respect for this 
good’ woman, that she ridicules her air in taking 
leave, and cries, “ In what struggle is my poor 
mother yonder! See, sce, her head tottering, her 
eyes staring, and her under-lip trembling.” But all 
this is atoned for, because “ she has more wit than 
is usual in her sex, and as much malice, though she 
isas wild as you coyld wish her, and has a demure- 
ness in her looks that makes it so surprising.” 
Then to recommend her as afit spouse for his hero, 
the poet makes her speak her sense of marriage 
very ingenuously : I think,” says she, “I might 
be brought to endure him, and that is all a reason- 
able woman should expect in ahusband.? It js me- 
t&inks unnatural, that we are not made to under- 
stand, how she that was bred under. a silly pious old 
mather, that would never trust her ont of her sight, 
came to be so polite. s 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of 


ber and valuable part of mankind, appears very 


well drawn in this piece. Butit is denied, that it, 


and the barbarity of triumphing over her | 1 


= eee = ee 


is necessary to the character of a fine gentleman, 
that he should in that manner trample upon all or- 
der and decency. As for the character of Dori- 
mant, it is more of a coxcomb than that of Fopling. 
He says of one of his companions, that a good cor- 
respondence between them is their mutual: interest. 
Speaking of that friend, he declares, their bein 
much together “ makes the women think the better 
of his understanding, and judge more favourably of 
my reputation. It makes him pass upon some for 
aman of very good sense, and me upon others for 
a very civil person.” 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contra 
diction to good manners, good sense, and common 
honesty; and as there js nothing in it but what is 
built upon the ruin of yirtue and innocence, accor- 
ding to the notion of merit in this comedy, I take 
the shoemaker to bein reality the fine gentleman 

for it scems he is’ an atheist, if we 
may depend upon his character as given by the 
Orange-woman, who js herself farefrom being, the 
i She says of a fine man who 
is Dorimant’s companion, there “is not such ano- 


with his lady, “ There is,?? says he, “ never a mañ 
im town lives more like a gentleman with his wife 
—— 


? He also was a real person, and p ment by 
the representation of naa this mays aor sey 
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every thing which engages the attention of the so. ` 
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mames into mine. We speak: to one: another 
willy ‘hate one another heartily; and because it is 
y 


yulgar to lie and soak together; we have each of, us 
ain several settle-bed.” That Gye oe soaking toge- 
ther” is as good as if Dorimant had spoken it him- 
self; and 1 think, since he puts hyman nature in as 
form as the circumstance will bear, and' is a 
believer, he is very much wronged in 
t of the good fortune bestowed in the 


ugly 2 
staunch un 
having no par 
last act. 
To spe 
but being 
can make 


ak plain of this whole work, I think nothing 
lost to a sense of innocence and virtue, 
any one sce this comedy, without observ- 
ing more frequent occasion to move sorrow. and in- 
dignation, than mirth and laughter. At the same 

I allow it to be nature, but it is natute in'its 


time t ; i 
utmost corruption and degeneracy. ‘t—R, 
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Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artibus 
Jam nune, et incestos amores 
De tenefo meditatur unguiimHor. 1 Od; vi 21. 


Behold a ripe and melting maid 
Bound ‘prentice to the wanton trage : 
Ionian artists, at a mighty price, 
Instruct herin the mysteries of vice, 
What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay ; 
And with an early hand they form the temper‘d clay. 
` ROSCOMMON. 


Tux two,following letters are upon a subject of 
very great- importance, *though expressed without 


+} Row to walk, than she was to go at a year old. 


any air of gravity. Y 
«To THE SPECTATOR. 
Sir, 


“J take the freedom of asking your advice in 
behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine who 
is lately come to town, and under my care for her 
education. She is very pretty, but you cannot ima- 
gine how unformed a creature it is. She comes to 
my hands just as nature left her, half finished, and 
without any acquired improvements. When I look 
on her I often think of the Belle Sauvage men- 
tioned in one of your papers. ` Dear Mr. Spectator, 
help me to make ner comprehend the visible graces 
of speech, and the dumb eloquence of motion; for 
she is at present a perfect stranger to both. She 
knows no way to express herself but by her tongue, 
and that always to signify her meaning. Her eyes 
serve her only to see with, and she is utterly a 
foreigner to the language of looks and glances. In 
this I fancy you could help her better than any bady.: 
I have bestowed two months in teaching her to sigh 
when she is not concerned, and to smile when she is 
not pleased, and am ashamed to own she makes lit- 
tle or no improvement. ‘Then she is no more able 
B 
ene you will easily know I mean that ule 
ut easy motion which gives our persons so irre- 
sistible a grace as if we moved to music, and is a 
Kind of disengaged figure; or, if I may so speak, 
tecitative ‘dancing. But the want of this I cannot 

lame in her, for I find she has no ear, and means 
nothing by walking but to change her place. I 


THE SPECTATOR. 


“They tell me you aro a person who have seen 
the world, and are a judge of fine breeding; which 
makes me ambitious of some instructions trom vou 
for her improvement: which when you have fa- 
voured me with, I shall farther advise with you 
about the disposal of this fair forester in marriage: 
for I will make it no secret to you, that her person. 
and education are to be her fortune. 

“ I am Sir; 
“ Your very humble servant, 
“© CELIMENE,’”” 


“Sir, 


“Being employed by Celimene to make up and 
send to you her letter, I make bold to recommend 
the case therein mentioned to your consideration, 
because she and I happen to differ a little in our 
notions. I, who am a rough man, am afraid the 
young girl is in a fair way to be spoiled: therefore, 
pray, Mr. Spectator, let us have your opinion of 
this fine thing called fine breeding; for I am afraid 
it differs too much from that plain thing called good 
breeding. 


Your most humble servant.” 


our children is, that in our daughters we take care 
of their persons and neglect their minds; in our 
sons we are so intent upon adorning their minds, 
that we wholly neglect their bodies. It is from this 
that you shall see a young lady celebrated and ad- 
mired in all the assemblies about town, when her 
elder brother is afraid to come into a room, From: 
this ill management it arises, that we frequently 
observe a man’s life is half spent, before he is taken 
notice of; and a woman in the prime of her years. 
is out of fashion and neglected. The boy I shall. 
consider upon some other occasion, and at present 
stick to the girl: and I am the moro inclined to 
this, because I have several letters which complain 
to me, that my feniale readers have not understood’ 
me for some days last past, and take themselves to 
be unconcerned in the present turn of my writing. . 
—When a girl is safely brought from her nurse, 
before she is capable of forming one single notion 
of any thing in life, she is delivered to the hands of 
her dancing master; and with a collar round her 
neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a fantastical 
gravity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way 
of holding her head, heaving her breast, and moving 
with her whole body; and all this under pain of 
never haying a husband, if she steps, looks, or 
moves awry. ‘This gives the young lady wonderful 
workings’ of imagination, what is to pass between 
her and this husband, that she is every moment 
told of, and for whom she seems to be educated. 
Thus her fancy is engaged to turn all her endea- 
yours to the ornament of her person, as what must 
determine her good and ill in this life: and she na- 
turally thinks, if she is tall enough, she is wise 
enough, for any thing for which her education makes 
her think she isdesigned To make her an agree- 
able person is the main purpose of her parents; to 
that is all their cost, to that all their care directed ; 
and from this general folly of parents we owe our 
present numerous race of coquettes. These refec- 


could pardon too her blushing, if she knew how to 
cosy erself in it, and if it did not manifestly in- 
ure her complexion. ; P : 


cre. vould it be otherwise, when the author of this play 
of Wi ir Sagre Etheridge, and the character of Dorimant that 
mot, Earl of Rochester ? 


g 


tions puzzle me, when I think of giving my advice 
on the subject of managing the wild thing men- 
tioned in the letter of my correspondent. But 
sure there is a middle way to be followed; the ma- 
nagement of a young lady’s person is not to be over” 


å 
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The general’ mistake among us in the educating | 
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oE TAA h 
looked, but the erudition* of her mind is muc 
on to be regarded. According as this D me 
naged, you will see the mind follow the appetites o 
ithe body, orthe body express the virtues of the mind. 

Cleomira dances witli all the elegance of motion 
-imaginable; but her eyes are so chastised yi ihe 
simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, m T 
raises in her beholders admiration and good-will, 
but no loose hope or wild imagination. [io thle 
„art in this case is, to make the mind and body im- 
prove together; and, if possible, to make gesture 
follow thought, and not let though’ be employe 
«upon gesture.—R. 


“THE SPECTATOR. 


Saree Saco 
and I was prevailed upon by her and her mother . 
go last night to one of his balls. Imust own to a 
Sir, that having never been to such a place 
I was very much pleased and surprised with that 
of his entertainment which he called French 
Dancing. i 
women whose limbs seemed to have uo other 
but purely what the music gave them. After this 
part was over, they began a diversion which the, 
call country dancing, and wherein there were alsa 
some things not disagreeable, and divers emblema. 
tical figures, composed, as I guess, by wise men, for 
the instruction of youth. 


bef re, 
Part 


There were several young men and 


Motion 


“ Among the rest, I observed one which, { think 


A Sane ae they call ‘ Hunt the Squirrel,’ in which, while the 
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S 
Saltare elegantius quam necesse est probæ.—SALLUST, 


Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 


Luctan, in one of his dialogues, introduces a phi- 
| losopher chiding his friend for his being a lover of i 
| dancing and a frequenter of balls. The other un- 
dertakes the defence of Lis favourite diversion, which, 
he says, was at first invented by the goddess Rhea, 
and preserved the life of Jupiter ‘himself from the 
«cruelty of his father Saturn. He proceeds to show, 
‘that it had been approved by the greatest men in all 
ages; that Homer calls Merion a fine dancer; and 
says, that the graceful mien and great agility which 
rhe had acquired by that exercise, distinguished him 
above the rest in the armies both of Grecks and 
“Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by 
inventing the dance which is called after his name, 
ethan by all his other actions: that the Lacedemo. 
*nians, who were the bravest people in Greece, gave 
‘great encouragement to this diversion, and made 
‘their Hormus (a dance much resembling the French 
‘Brawl) famous all over Asia: that there were still 
extant some Thessalonian statues erected to the ho-| ¢ 
nour of their best dancers; and that he wondered 

«how his brother philosopher could declare himself 
against the opinions of those two persons whom he 
‘professed so much to admire—Homer and Hesiod; 
the latter of which compares valour and dancing to- 
gether, and says, that “the gods have bestowed for- 
titude on some men, and on others a disposition for 
dancing.” 

. Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socrates 
in the judgment of Apollo, was the wisest of 


(who, 


men), 


others, but learned it himself When he was an oldman 
i The morose i 
these and some other authorities, that he becom 
“convert to his friend, and desires he would take him 
Ea bihin yhen he went to his next ball, t 
i Ove to shelter myself under the exam les ofgreat| ` 
> . 7 t 
imen; and I think I haye sufficiently Fiero that it 
nis not below the dignity of th i 


is sent me ie letter, which I suppose | lo 


Change. 
“Sir, 


“Tama man in: 
in the world Be and b 


® Erudition reems to.be 
for cullivation o ines wed in an uncommon sense 


Aa 
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abuses are crept into thas entertainment. ý 
amazed to see my girl handed by and handing young 
fellows with so much familiarity ; and I could not 
have thought it had been in the child. 
cften made use of a most impudent and lascivious 
step called ‘ Setting,’ which I know not how to de- 
scribe to you, but by telling you that it is the very 
reverse of ‘Back to Back.’ At last an impudent 
young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called ‘Moll 
Pately,’ and after having made two or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms in hers, and 
whisked her round cleverly above ground in such a 
manner that I, who sat upan one of the lowest 
bench, saw farther above her shoe than I can think 
fit to acquaint you with, I could no longer endure 
those enormities; wherefore, just as my girl was 
going to be made a whirligi 


had 
Was not only a professed admirer of this exercise in| th 


sures me they are 
on the fair one’s lips or they 
he music, 


against this diversion ; 
Opinion, that so much of 


me substantial tradesman about) th 
cessary, 


sight, as we 


afterward ; for this reason, a man would wish to have 
nothing dis 


and to beable to enter a room with-a good grace. 


little rules 


surance, and makes him easy in all companies. 
Want of this, I have seen a professor ofa liberal 


y science at a loss to salute a lady; anda most excel 
USAR rrr 


woman flies, the man pursues her; but as soon as 


he turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to follow, 
“ The moral of this dance does, I think, yer 


aptly recommend modesty and discretion to the fe. 
male sex. 


“But as the best institutions are liable to corru 
ion, so, Sir, I must acquaint you, that Ppa 
was 


They very 


, I ran in, seized on the 
hild, and carried her home. 5 
“Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool, I 


suppose this diversion might be first invented to 
keep up a good understanding between young men 
and women, and so far 
shall never allow of these things. 
you will say to this case 
you been with me, you 
great speculation. 


I am not against it; but I 
I know not what 


would have seen matter of 
“Tam, yours,” &c. 

I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 

too much reason to be a little out of humour at 

e treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that he 


1 would have been much more so, had he seen one of 
is so much affected by | th 


ose kissing dances in which Will Honeycomb as- 
obliged to dwell almost a minute 
will be too quick for 
and dance quite out of time. 


Iam not able, however to give my final sentence 


at present, but am sure, had | 


and am of Mr. Cowley’é 
dancing, at least, as be- 
ngs to the behaviour and a handsome carriage 0! 
e body, is extremely useful, if not absolutely né- 
We Generally form such ideas of people at first 
are hardly ever persuaded to lay aside 


agreeable or uncomely in his Ci ee 


I might add, that a moderate knowledge in the 


of good breeding, gives a man fone a 


a 
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THE SPECTATOR. 8l 


ient mathematician not able to determine whether 
he should stand or sit while my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master to 
regulate these macters ; though I take itto be a just 
observation, that unless you add something of your 
own to what these fine gentlemen teach you,. and 
which they are wholly ignorant of themselves, you 
will much sooner get the character of an affected 
fop than a well-bred man. A 

As for country dancing, it must indeed be con- 
fessed that the great familiarities between the two 
sexes on this occasion may sometimes produce very 
dangerous consequences ; and I have often thought 
that few ladies’ hearts are so obdurate as not to be 
melted by the charms of music, the force of motion, 
and a handsome young fellow, who is continually 
playing before their eyes, and convincing them that 
he has the perfect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular inven- 
tion of our ewn country, and as every one is more or 
less a proficient in it, I would not discountenance its 
but rather suppose it may be practised innocently 
by cthers as well as myself, who am often partner to 
my landlady’s eldest daughter. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Having heard a good character of the cu.ection 
of pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Friday 


next; and concluding from the following letter, that | 


the person who collected them is a man of no inele- 
gant taste, I will be so much his friend as to publish 
it, provided the reader will only look upon it as 
filling up the place of an advertisement: 
Krom the Three Chairs, in the Piazzas, Covent Garden. 
“Sir, May 16, 1711. 
“As you are a spectator, I think we who make it 
our business to exhibit any thing to public view, 
ought to apply ourselves to you for your approbation. 
I have travelled Europe to furnish out a show for 


you, and have brought with me what has been ad-| 


mired in every country through which I „passet 
You have declared in many papers, that your great- 
est delights are those of the eye, which I do not 
doubt but I shall gratify with as beautiful objects as 
yours ever beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine 
Women, and graceful men, can please you, I dare 
Promise you much satisfaction, if you will appear at 
my auction on Friday next. A sight is, I suppose, 
as grateful to a Spectator as a treat to another per- 
son, and therefore I hope you will pardon this invi- 
tation from, “Sir, ; 

s “Your most obedient humble servant, 

X. 3 “J. GRAHAM.” 


No. 68.] FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. 


Nos duo turba sumus—— Ovip, Met. i. 355. 
We two are a multitude, 


eee Would think that the larger the company is 
th which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
Oughts and subjects would be started in discourse; 
a Instead of this, we find that conversation is never 
Saree straitened and confined as in numerous as- 
sub; les.: When a multitude meet together on any 
eee of discourse, their debates are taken up 
ee y with forms arid general positions ; nay, if we 
Sie intoa more contracted assembly of men and 
eee the talk generally runs upon the weather, 
potion News, and the like public topics. In pro- 
ton as conversation gets into clubs and: knots of 


trie ` 2 : 
R nds, it descends into particulars, and grows more 
Teg and c 


SSD 


structive, and unreserved discourse, is that whicb 


passes between two persons who are familiar and in- 
timate friends. On these occasions, a man gives a 
loose to every passion and every thought that 1s =p- 
permost, discovers his most retired opinions of per 
sons and things, tries the beauty and strength of nis 
sentiments, and exposes his whole soul to the exa- 
mination of his friend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that friendship 
improves happiness and abates misery, by the 
doubling of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a 
thought in which he hath been followed by all the 
essayers upon friendship that have written since his. 
time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely described other 
advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of friendship ; 
and, indeed, there is no subject of morality which. 
has been better handled and more exhausted than 
this. Among the several fine things which have been: 
spoken of it, I shall beg leave to quote some out of 
a very ancient author, whose book would be regarded 
by our modern wits as one of the most shining tracts 
of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian 
philosopher: I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 
entitled The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. How 
finely has he described the art of making friends by 
an obliging and affable behaviour !—and laid down 
that precept, which a late excellent author has de- 
livered as his own, That we should have many well- 
wishers, but few friends. ‘ Sweet language will 
multiply friends ; and a fair-speaking tongue will in- 
crease kind greetings. Be in peace with many, ne- 
vertheless have but one counsellor of a thousand.” * 
With what prudence does he caution us in the choice 
of our friends! And with what strokes of nature 
(I could almost say of humour) has he described 
the behaviour of a treacherous and self-interested 
friend! *“ If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him 
first, and be not hasty to credit him: for some man 
is a friend for his own occasion, and will not abide 
in the day of thy trouble. And there isa friend, 
who being turned to enmity and strife, will discover 
thy reproach.” Again, “ Some friend is a compa- 
nion at the table, and will not continue in the ay 
of thy affliction: but in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy servants. If thou 
be brought low he will be against thee, and hide 
himself from thy face.’+ What can be more strong 
and pointed than the following verse? “ Separate 
thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends.” In the next words he particularizes one 
of those fruits of friendship which is described at 
length by the two famous authors above mentioned, 
and falls ‘nto a general eulogium of friendship, 
which is very just as well as very sublime. “A 
faithful friend is a strong defence; and he that hath 
found such a one hath founda treasure. Nothing 
doth countervail a faithful friend, and his excellency 
is invaluable. A faithful friend is the medicine of 
life; and they that fear the Lord shall find him. 
Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
aright; for as he is, so shall his neighbour (that is 
his friend) be also.”{ I do not remember to nave 
met with any saying that has pleased me more than 
that of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to ex. 
press the efficacy of friendship in healing the pains 
and anguish which naturally cleave to our existence 
in this world; and am wonderfully pleased with the 


Communicative: but the most open, in-|© Ecclus vi. 5,6. t Ibid. vi. T, et seqq. 


turn in the last sentence, that a virtuous man shall. 

as a blessing meet with a friend who is as virtuous 

as himself. There is another saying in the same 

Į Ibid, vi.15—18. 
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| author, which would have been very much aes 
| ina heathen writer: “ Forsake not an old se 
l- for the new is not comparable to him: a new aA 
| y= as new wine; when it is old thou shalt drink 1 
with pleasure.”* With what strength of al eee 
aud force of thought, has he described the: breac nes 
zud violations of friendship ?—‘‘ Whoso easteth a 
stone at the birds frayeth them away ; and he that 
upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendship. T 1ough 
thou drawest a sword at a friend, yet despair not, tor 
there may be a returning to favour. If thou hast 
d thy h against thy friend, fear net, for 
opened thy mouth against thy es Fen 
there may be a reconciliation; except for up vis 
ang, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, ora treacherous 
wound; for, for these things every friend will les 
part.’¢ We may observe in this and seyeral other 
precepts in this author, those little familiar instances 
and illustrations which are so much admired in the 
moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. There 
are very beautiful instances of this nature in the fol- 
lowing passages, which are likewise written on the 
same subject: ‘‘ Whoso discovereth secrets loseth 
hts credit, and shall never find a friend to his mind. 
-Love thy friend, and be faithful to him ; but if thou 
bewrayeth his secret, follow no more after him : foras 
aman hath destroyed his enemy, so hast thou lost the 
love of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird go out 
of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and shall 
not get him again: follow after him no more, for he 
is too far off; he is as a roe escaped out of the snare. 
As for a wound it may be bound up, and after. re- 
viling there may be a reconciliation; but he that 
bewrayeth secrets is without hope.” } 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, 
this wise man has very justly:singled out constancy 
and faithfulness, as the principal: to these, others 
haye added virtue, knowledge, discretion, equality in 
age and fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, Morum co- 
mitas, “a pleasantness of temper.” If I were to 
give my opinion upon such an exhausted subjecet, 
I should join to these other qualifications, a certain 
equability or evenness of behaviour. A man often 
contracts a friendship with one whom perhaps he 
does not find out till after a year’s conversation ; 
when ona sudden some latent ill humour breaks out 
aber him, which he never discovered or suspected at 
ue By sae into an intimacy with him. ‘There 

thei ines Persons who in some certain periods of 
tacir ‘ives are inexpressibly agreeable, and in others 
as odious and detestable. Martial has given usa 
very pretty picture of one of this species, in the 
following epigram: 7 


Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, Acerbus es idem, 
Nec tecum pessum vivere, nec sine te.—Epig. xii. 47 
- In all thy humours, whether are 
I | 3, grave or mellow, 
í poe ota aa testy, pleasant fellow: 
o much wi’, and mirth, and spleen abou 
. There is no living with thee, nor without tee eg: 


st men ome 
frame and disposition of mind, it 


pie, Greatest tasks of wisdom to 
w 
out of that which 4 en we are so, and neyer to go 


racter,—0 cha- 
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Hic segetes. illic veniuut felicius uve : 

Arborei fetus alibi, atque injussa virescunt 

Gramina. Nonne vides, croecos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mittit cbur, molles sua thura Sabiei? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 

Castorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equ*tum ? 

Continuo has leges, wternaque feeders certis 

Imposuit natura locis—— Vira, Georg, 154, 


This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits; 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits, 

A fourth with , unbidden, decks the ground: 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow saffron crown'd; 

India black ebon and white iv rS; 

And soft Idume weeps her od'rous tears : » 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far : 

And naked Spaniards temper steel for war: 

Epims for th’ Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds, 

This is th’ original contract; these the laws 
Impos`d by nature, and by nature's cause.—Daypry 


Tuere is no place in the town which I so much 
love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives 
me a secret satisfaction, and in some measure grati- 
fies my vanity, as Iam an Englishman, to see so rich 
an assembly of countrymen and foreigners, consult. 
ing together upon the private business of mankind, 
and making this metropolis.a kind of emporium for 


the whole earth. I must confess I look upon high- 
change to be a great council, in which all consider. 
able nations have their representatives. actors in 
the trading world are what ambassadors are in the 
politic world; they negotiate affairs, conclude trea- 
ties, and maintain a good correspondence between 
those wealthy socicties of men that are divided from 
one another by seas and oceans, or live on the diffe- 
rent extremities of a continent. I have often been 
pleased to hear disputes. adjusted between an inha- 
bitant of Japan and an alderman of London ; or to 
see a subject of the Great Mogul entering intoa 
league with one of the Czar of Muscovy. J am in- 
| finitely delighted in mixing with these several mi- 
nisters of commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different walks and different languages. Some- 
times I am jostled among a body of Armenians; 
sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews; and some- 
times make one in a group of Dutchmen. Iama 
Dane, Swede, or Frenchman, at different times; or 
rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who 
upon being asked what countryman he was, replied, 
that he was a citizen of the world 

Though. I very frequently visit this busy multi- 
tude of people, I am known to nobody there but my 
friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he 
sees me bustling in the crowd, but at the same time 
conuives at my presence without taking farther no- 
tice of me. There is indeed a merchant of Egypt 
who just knows me by sight, having formerly re- 
mitted me some money to Grand Cairo; but as I am 
not versed in modern Coptic, our conferences go 00 
farther than a bow anda grimace. 
This grand scene of business gives me an infinite 
vaniety of solid and substantial entertainments. 48 
Tam a great loyer of mankind, my heart naturally 
overflows with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous 
and happy multitude, insomuch that at many public 
‘solemnities I cannot forbear expressing my, joy WY 
taara that have stolen down my cheeks. For tals 


* Eoclus, ix. 10, T 
ip ee t Thid, aii. 20—29, 1 Ibid. xxvii. 16, 


‘ eer . 
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reason I am wonderfully delighted to see such a body 
of men-thriving in their own private fortunes, 4? 
at the same time promoting the public stock; 0%, 
Other words, raising estates for their own families 
by bringing:into their country whatever is wanting 
and carrying out of it whatever is superfluous. 
Nature seems to haye taken a particular care f 
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l | disseminate her blessings among the different re- | often fancied one of our old kings standing im per- 
.| Sions of the world, with an eye to this mutual inter- | son, where he is represented in effigy, and looking 
course and traffic among mankind, that the natives down upon the wealthy concourse of people with 
B, of the several parts of the globe might have a kind which that place is every day filled. In this case, 
of dependence upon one another, and be united how would he be surprised to hear all the languages 
together by their common interest. Almost every | of Europe spoken in this. little spot of his former 
| degree produces something peculiar to it. The food | dominions, and to see so many private men, who ir 
i54. | often grows in one country, and the sauce in ano- | his time would have been the vassals of some power- 
ther. ‘The fruits | of Portugal are corrected by the ful baren, negotiating like princes for greater sums 
sf produce of Barbadoes, and the infusion of a China | of money than were formerly to be met with in the 
i plant is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. | royal treasury! Trade, without. enlarging the Bri- 
The Philippic Islands give a flavour to our Euro-| tish territories, has given us a kind of additional em- 
i ‘pean bowls. The single dress of a woman of qua- | pire.- It has multiplied the number of the rich, 
‘lity is often the product of a hundred climates. | made our landed estates infinitely more valuabèe 
| The muff and the fan come together from different than they were formerly, and added to them an ac- 
‘ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid | cession of other estates as valuable as the. lands 
‘zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. The} themselves.—C, 7 
sS | brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, P E . 
much tand the diamond necklace out of the bowels of No. 70.] MONDAY, MAY 21, 1711. 
giy ostan. > re) 
pak: | fads Se STIE Oir nA country in its natural interdum vulgus rectum wees ton, qu Ep. it 63. 
onan prospect, without any of the benefits and advan- Sometimes the vulgar see and judge aright. 
nsult- | tages of commerce, what a barren. uncomfortable Waen I travelled, I took a particular delight in 
nkind, spot of carth falls to our share | Natural historians hearing the songs. and fables that are come from 
on for tell us, that no fruit grows originally among us, be- | father to son, and are most in vogue among the com- 
fale sides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with| mon people of the countries through which I passed; 
sider. other delicacies of the like nature; that our climate | for it is ‘impossible that any thing should be univer- 
‘ors in of itself, and without the assistance of art, can make sally tasted and approved by a multitude, though 
in the no farther advances towards a plum than toa sloe, they are only the rabble of a nation, which hath not 
> trea- and carries an apple to no greater perfection than a| in it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the 
tween crab: that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our | mind of man. Human nature is the same in all 
| from apricots, and cherries, are strangers among us, im- | reasonable creatures; and whatever falls in with it, 
diffe- ported in different ages, and naturalized in our En- will meet with admirers amongst readers of all 
Sheen glish gardens ; and that they would all degenerate qualities and conditions. Moliere, as weare told by 
Tie and fall away ‘into the trash of our own country, if | Monsieur Boileau, used .to` read all his comedies to 
orto | | they were wholly neglected by the planter, and left | an old woman who was his housekeeper, as she sat 
OA {to the mercy of our sun and soil. Nor has traffic | with him at her work by the chimney-corner; and 
ine | more enriched our vegetable world, than it has im-| could foretel the success of his play in the theatre, 
“il sah | Proved the whole face of nature among us. Our] from the reception it met at his fire-side—for he tells 
ed by | Ships are laden with the harvest of every climate. | us the audience always followed the old woman, and 
Some- ; Our tables are stored with spices, and oils, and, never failed to laugh in the same place. 
jans; | wines. - Our rooms are filled with pyramids of} I know nothing .which more shews the essential 
some- China, and adorned with the workmanship of Ja-|and inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, 
ama pan. Our morning’s draught comes to us from the | above that which I call the Gothic manner in wri- 
s; OF remotest corners of the earth. We repair our bodies | ting, than this—that the first pleases all kinds of pa- 
who by the drags of America, and repose ourselves under | lates, and the latter only such as have formed to 
plied, Todian canopies.. My friend, Sir Andrew, calls the | themselves a wrong artificial taste upon little fanci. 
| vineyards of France our gardens; the spice-islands | fal authors and writers of epigram. Homer, Virgil, 
swt ) | our hot-beds ; the Persians our silk-weavers, and the | or Milton, so far as the language of their poems is 
ut my /hinese our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us understood, will please a reader of plain common 
malic with the bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives us | sense, who would neither relish nor comprehend an 
. time a great variety of what is useful, and at the same epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley; so, on 
i> {ine supplies us with every thing that is convenient | the contrary, an ordinary song or ballad that is the 
‘eypts ae emamental. Nor is it the least part of this our delight of the common people, cannot fail to please 
ly re- ha that whilst we enjoy the remotest pro- | all such readers as are not unqualified for the enter- 
[am S of the north and south, we are free from those tainment by their affectation or ignorance; and the 
go no mealies of Weather which give them birth; that | reason is plain—because the same paintings of na- 
$ Èn eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Bri- | ture which recommend it to the most ordinary }- 
finite rae and at the same time that our palates are | reader will appean beautiful to the most refined. 
"AS casted with fruits that rise between the tropics. The old song of Chevy-Chace is the favourite bal- 
urally ans these reasons there are not more useful mem-|lad of the common people of England; and Ben 
erous e wt a commonwealth than merchants. They | Jonson used to say, he had rather have been the au- 
yublic aut mankind together in a mutual intercourse of | thor of it than of all his works. Sir Philip Sydney, 
> with Paa offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find work | in his discourse of Poetry, speaks of it in the fol: 
y this Pa the poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnifi- | lowing words: “I never heard the old song of 
body | © Tre to the great. Our English merchant con- Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more | . 
; and \ ane oe tin of his own country into gold, and ex- | moved than with a trumpet: and yet itis sung by | 
r, 10 ohh sera wool tor rubies. The Mahometans are | some blind crowder with no rougher voice than rude | 
ilies ESS in our British manufacture, and the inhabi-| style; which being so evil apparelled in the dust 
tiny on ae the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of} and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work 
Sheep, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?” 
rete ! hen T have been upon tho ’Change, I have} For my own part, I am so professed an admirer of 
G2 
—— OSS L OE pi e 
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ths antiquated song, that I shall give my meaner a 

cntique upon it, without any farther apology 
doin Ve 
” The orate modern critics have laid it goa as 
azule, That an heroic poem should be founds apoa 
somo important precept of morality, adapted to the 
constitution of the coma in w 
and Virgil have forme! 
R As Grecce was a collection of many govern- 
ments who suffered very much among themselves, 
and gave the Persian emperor, who was their rst 
mon enemy, many advantages over them by t a 
mutual jealousics and animosities, Homer, in order 
40 establish among them a union which was 50 ae 
cessary for their safety, grounds his poem upon the 
discords of the several Grecian princes who were en- 
gaged in a confederacy against an Asiatic prince, 
and the several advantages which the enemy gained 
by such discords. At the time the poem we are now 
treating of was written, the dissensions of the ba- 
rons,t who were then so many petty princes, ran very 
high, whether they quarrelled among themselves, or 
with their neighbours, and produced unspeakable 
calamities to the country. The poet, to deter men 
from such unnatural contentions, describes a bloody 
battle and dreadful scene of death, occasioned by 
the mutual feuds which reigned in the families of an 
English and Scotch nobleman. That he designed 
this for the instruction of his poem, we may learn 
-\ from his four last lines, in which, after the example 
of the modern tragedians, he draws from it a precept 

for the benefit of his readers : 
God save the king, and bless the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 
“T'wixt noblemen may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to theircountry: thus Virgil’s hero 
was the founder of Rome, Homer’s a prince of 
Greece; and for this reason Valerius Flaccus and 
Statius, who were both Romans, might be justly de- 
rided for having chosen the expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the subjects of 
their epic writings. 

_ The poet hefore us has not only found out a hero 
in his own country, but raises the Teputation of it by 
several incidents. The English are the first who 
take the field, and the last who quit it. The Eng- 
lish bring only fifteen hundred to the battle; the 
Scotch two thousand. The English keep the field 
with fifty-three; the Scotch retire with fifty-five : 
all the rest on each side being slain in battle, But 
the most temarkable circumstance of this kindis the 
diferent manner in which the Scotch and English 
kings receive the news of this fight, and of the great 
men’s deaths who commanded init :-— at 

‘ This news was q i 
+ Whore eases gua 


That brave Earl Douglas sudden} 
Was with an roi slat ae í 
O heavy news, King James did 
i s 8a. 
Scotland can ltrs be, up 
“have not any captain mori 
f suchiaccount as ho 


= eS Topper e 
wrote, mo apposition Is strangely incorrect. At the time Homer 
ra his days hoe Government (most Probably) did not exist, 
ee potke ae Enty among the Greeks and Asia- 

i fen a and Persians Not. Herod. Lib. L 

e battle of Otterburn, usuall call 

fought 4: D 1855, the reigns Mlchard TE of et and 
brou h. down the action to the Rete Probability have 
and James L of Sootland. SSE England, 


hich the poct writes. í 
d their plans in this | 


Like tidings to King Henry came > 
Within as short a space,* 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-chace. 


Now God be with him, said our king, 
Sith ‘twill no better be, 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he 


Yet shall not Scot or Scotland say, 
But I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Percy's sake. 

This vow full well the king perform’d 
After on Humble-down, f 

In one day fifty knights were slain, 
With lords of great renown. 


And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands die, &c. 


At the same time that our poet shows a laudable. 
partiality to his countrymen, he represents the Scots 
after a manner not unbecoming so bold and brave a. 
people :— 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed. 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company, 
Whose armour shone like gold, 


His sentiments and actions are every way suitable 
toahero. One of us two, says he, must die: I am 
an earl as well as yourself, so that you can have no. 
pretence for refusing the combat: however, says he, 
it is pity, and indeed would be a sin, that so many 
innocent men should perish for our sakes ; rather- 
let you and I end our quarrel in a single fight :-— 
Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two shall die; 


I know thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Percy, so am I. 


But trust me, Percy, pity it were 
And great offence to kill 

Any of these our harmless men, 
For they have done no ilL 


Let thou and I the battle try, 
And set our men aside ; 

Accurst be he, Lord Percy said, 
By whom itis deny'd. 

When these brave men had distinguished them- 
selves in the battle, and in single combat with each: 
other, in the midst of a generous parley, full of heroic 
sentiments, the Scotch earl falls; and with his dying. 
words encourages his men to revenge his death, re-- 
presenting to them, as the most bitter circumstance 
of it, that his rival saw him fall:-— 


With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 


Who never spoke more words than these, 
Fight on, my merry-men ull, 
For why? my life is at an end, 
Lord Percy sees my fall 
Merry-men, in the language of those times, is n0 
more than a cheerful word for companions and fel- 
low-soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book of 
Virgil's Æneid is very much to be admired, where 
Camilla, in her last agonies, instead of weeping- 
over the wound she had received, as one might bave 
expected from a warrior of her sex, considers only 
(like the hero of whom we are now speaking) how: 
the battle should be continued after her death :— 


Tum sic expirans, &c.—Æn. xi. 820. 


A gathering mist o'erclouds her cheerful eyes, 
And from her cheeks the rosy colour flies, 

Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain: 


® Impossible! for it was more than three times the dimanco: 


> 9 
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ss Acca, ‘tis past! he swims before my sight, 

Inexorable death; and claims his right, 

Bear my last words to Turnus; fly with speed, 

And bid him timely to my charge:succeed : 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve: 

Farewell: . DryvzN. 
Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner, though 
ems to have had his eye upon Turnus’s 
he last verse:— 


rour poet se 
espeech in t 
Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Vicisti, et victum tendere palmas 
Ausonii videre. —Æn. xii. 936. 


The Latin chiefs have seen me beg my life. 
DRYDEN. 


Earl Percy’s lamentation over his enemy is gene- 
rous, beautiful, and passionate: I must only caution 
-the reader not to let the simplicity of the style, which 
‘one may well pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him 
against the greatness of the nought :— 
5 
Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 
And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land. 
O Christ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake; 
For sure a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take. 
The beautiful line, “ Taking the dead man by the 
hand,” will put the reader in mind of Aeneas’ beha- 
viour towards Lausus, whom he himself had slain as 
che came to the rescue of his aged father :— 
At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris; 


Ingemuit, miserans graviter, dextramque tetendit. 
An, x. 821. 


The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead; 
He griev'd, he wept, then grasp'd his hand, and said, &c. 
DRYDEN. 


I shall take another opportunity to consider the 
other parts of this old song. C. 


No. 71.]) TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1711 
Scribere jussit amor. —Ovip, Epist. iv. 10. 
Love bade me write. 


{| -2 work, that they who despair of itshould think of a 


Tux entire conquest of our passions is so difficult 


less difficult task, and only attempt to 1egulate them, 
But there is a third thing which may contribute uot 
‘only to the ease, but also to the picasure of our life; 
-and that is refining our passions to a greater ele- 
gance than We receive them from nature. When 
© passion is Love, this work is performed in inno- 
Sep engh rude and uncultivated minds, by the 
fer, ore and dignity of the object. There are 
ua ich naturally create respect in the behold- 
tisk X a once inflame and chastise the imagina 
ai uca an impression as this gives an immediate 
ana wie to deserve, in order to please. This cause 
tie a are beautifully described by Mr. Dryden 
ee able of Cymon and Tphiganin. After he has 
Presented Cymon so stupid, that 


He whistled as he went, for want of thought; 


toe him fall into the following scene, and 
ap. its influence upen him so excellently, that it 
:Ppears as natural as wonderful — 


I 

rsapPened on a summer's holiday, 

His is the greenwood shade he took his way ; 
Hung Tansee which he could ne'er forsake, 
He g alf before, and half behind his back. 


dg`l alo; 4 3 
And woe ng, unknowing what he sought. 
d whistled og hie Went for want of thought 


se 
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By chance condueted, or by thirst constrain'd, 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd, 
Where in a plain defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 
By which an alabaster fountain stood; 
And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid— 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tir'd with sport, 
‘To rest by coo] Eurotas they resort: 
The dame herself the goddess well express‘d, 
Not more distinguish'd by her purple vest, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
And c'en in slumber a superior grace; 
Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care, 
Her body shaded witha light cymar; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare ; 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose, G 
The fanning wind aud purling streams continue her repose 
The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise ; 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his sight, 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight; 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff, 
His wonder witness‘d with an idiot laugh 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimm'ring sense 
First found his want of words, and fear'd offence; 
Doubted for what he was he should be known, 


a By his clown-accent, and his country-tone. 


But lest this fine description should be excepted 
against, as the creation of that great master Mr. 
Dryden, and not an account of what has really ever 
happened in the world, I shall give you verbatim 
the epistle of an enamoured footman in the country 
to his mistress., Their surnames shall not be in- 
serted, because their passions demand a greater re- 
spect than is due to their quality. James is servant 
in a great family, and Elizabeth waits upon the 
daughter of one as numerous, some miles off her 
lover. James, before he beheld Betty, was vain of 
his strength, a rough wrestler, and quarrelsome 
cudgel-player; Betty a public dancer at may-poles, 
a romp at stool-ball: he always following idle 
women, she playing among the peasants: he a 
country bully, she a country coquette. But love 
has made her constantly in her mistress’s chamber 
where the young lady grafifies a secret passion of 
her own, by making Betty talk of James; and James 
is become a constant waiter near his master’s apart- 
ment, in reading, as well as he can, romances. I 
cannot learn who Molly is, who it seems walked ten 
miles to carry the angry message, which gave occa- 
sion to what follows : , 

“My prar BETTY, May l4, 1711. 

“ Remember your bleeding lover who lies bleeding 
at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows he bor- 
rowed at the eyes of Venus, which is your sweet 
person. 

“Nay more, with the token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person ; which 
was your base respects to my ill conditions; when, 
alas! there is no ill conditions in me, but quite con- 
trary; all love and purity, especially to your sweet 
person; but all this I take as a jest. 

“But the sad and dismal news which Molly 
brought me- struck me to the heart, which was, it 
seems, and is, your ill conditions for my love and 
respects to you. 

For she told me, if I came forty times to you, 
you would not speak with me, which words I am 
sure is a great grief to me. . 

“ Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
sweet company, and to have the happiness of speak- 
ing with your sweet person, I heg the favour of you 
to accept of this my secret mind and thoughts, which 
hath so long lodged in my breast, the which if you 
do not accept, I believe will go nigh to break my 
heart. 
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u For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the | 
beauties I ever saw in my life. 


The young gentleman, and my master’s daugh- |. 


ter, the Londoner that is come down to mary het, 
sat in the arbour most. part of last night. o p (ai 
Betty, must the nightingales sing to those who mn 
for money, and not to ùs true lovers! Oh, ay a 
Betty, that we could meet this night where we u 
i wood! ; 
35 Gey dear, if I may not have Coba a 
kissing your sweet lips, I beg I may haret rip 
piness of kissing your fair hand, ‚with a few dines 
from your dear self, presented by whom you p sce 
or think fit. I believe, if time would permit me, T 
vould write all day; but the time being short, ani 


paper little, no more from your never-failing lover 


till death. arate —.’* 

ames! since his time and paper were so 
ee Mat have more than I can use well of both, 
will put the sentiments of this kind letter (the style 
of which seems to be confused with the scraps he had 
got in hearing and reading what he did not under- 
stand) into what he meant to express. 


“ Dear CREATURE, 

“Can you then neglect him who has forgo. all 
his recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his 
life in thinking of you? When I do so, you appear 
more amiable to me than Venus does in the most 
beautiful description that ever was made of her. All 
this kindness youreturn with an accusation, that I 
do not love you: but the contrary is so manifest, 
that I cannot think you in earnest. But the cer- 
tainty given me in your message by Molly, that you 
do not love me, is what robs me of all comfort. She 
says you will not see me: if you can have so much 
cruelty, at least write tome, that I may kiss the 
Impression made by your fair hand. I love you 
above all things; and in my condition, what you 
look upon with indifference is to me the most ex- 
quisite pleasure or pain, Our young lady and a 
fine gentleman from London, who are to marry for 
mercenary ends, walk about our gardens, and hear 
the voice of evening nightingales, as if for fashion- 
sake they courted those solitudes, because they have 
heard lovers do so. Oh Betty! could I hear these 
rivulets murmur, and birds sing, while you stood 
near me, how little sensible should I be that we are 
both servants, that there is any thing on earth above 
us! Oh ! I could write to you as long as I love you, 
till death itself. “ James,” 


_ N.B. By the words ill conditions, James means, 
in a woman coquctry, in aman inconstancy,—R. 


——Genus immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum, 
Via. Georg. iv, 208, 
Th’ immortal line in sure succession reigns, 
The fortune of the family remains, : 
And grandsires grandsons the long list contains, 
Drypey, 


Having already given my. reader an Account of 


several extraordinary clubs, both ancient and mg. 
dern, I did not design to have troubled him with ahy 
more narratives of this nature ; but I have lately re, 
ceived information of a club, which I can call neithe 
ancient nor modern, that I dare say will be no Jes; 
surprising to my reader than it was to myself; fo, 
which reason I shall communicate it to the public ag 
one of the greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman who 
is related to him, after having represented him as a 
very idle worthless fellow, who neglected his family, 
and spent most of his time over a bottle, told me, to 
conclude his character, that he was a member of the 
Everlasting club, So very odd a title raised my cy. 
tiosity to inquire into the nature of a club that had 
such a sounding name; upon which my friend gaye 
me the following account : 

The Everlasting club consists of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in such a manner, that the club sits day and 
night from one end of the year to another; no pari 
presuming to rise till they are relieved by those who 
are in course to succeed them. By this means a 
member of the Everlasting club never wants com- 
pany; for though he is not upon duty himself, he is 
sure to find some who are; so that if he be disposed 
to take a whet, a nooning,. an evening’s draught, or 
a bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, and finds 
a knot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward never 
dies ; for as they succeed one another by way of ro- 
tation, no man is to quit the great elbow-chair which 
stands at the upper end of the table, till his successor 
is in readiness to fill it; insomuch that there has not 
been a sede vacante in the memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or as 
some of them say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and continued without interruption till the 
time of the great fire,# which burnt them out, and 
dispersed them for several weeks’ The steward at 
that time maintained his post till he had like to have 
been blown up with a neighbouring house (which 
was demolished in order to stop the fire); and would 
not leave the chair at last, till he had emptied all 
the bottles upon the table, and received repeated di- 


# This man’s namo was James Hirst, He Was a serva 
the Hon. Edward Wortley, Esg., and in delivering Spal ot 
letters to his master, gave by mistako this letter, which he had 
just Prepared for his sweetheart, and kept in its stead one of 
s masters. He quickly returned to rectify the blunder, but 
it was too late, Unfortunately the letter 10 Betty was the first 
that presented itself to Mr. Wortley, who had indulged his cu- 
riosity in reading the love-tale of his enamoured footman. 
Saat n ea to pave. it returned in vain, “No, James.” 

er, “you shall be a grez a i é 

mus appear in ihe Spectator great man, and this letter 
ys succeeded in putting an end to Betty's « ill condi- 
ae eae obtained her consent to marry mie but the mar- 
RES AEE by her sudden death, James Hirst, soon 
3 is regard and Jove for Betty, married her sister, 


‘and died i i 
pag hood of We neen years ago, by Pennistone, in the neigh- 


Betty's sist > 
fessor was probably the Molly who walked iba alles E aia 


@ preceding letter, 
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rections from the club to withdraw himself, This 
steward is frequently talked of in the club and 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
man than the famous captain mentioned in my Lord 
Clarendon, who was burnt in his ship because he 
would not quit it without orders. It is said, that 
towards the close of 1700, being the great year 0 
jubilee, the club had under consideration whether 
they should break up or continue their session; but 
after many speeches and debates, it was at lengt 
agreed to sit out the other century. ‘This resolution 
passed in a general club nemine contradicente. 5 

Having given this short account of the institution 
and continuation of the Everlasting club, I shou 
ere endeavour to say something of the manners 
and characters of its several members, which I sha 
=e 
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do according to the best lights I have recejved in 
i ter. 
T by their books in general, that, since 
their first institution, they have smoked fifty tons of 
tobacco, drunk thirty thousand butts: of ale, one 
thousand hogsheads ot ted port, two hundred barrels 
of brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. There 
has been likewise a great consumption of cards. Ít 
js also said, that they observe the law in Ben Jon- 
son’s club,* which orders the fire to be always kept 
in, (focus perennis esto) as well for the convenience 
of lighting their pipes, as to cure the dampness of 
the club-room. They have an old woman in the 
nature of a vestal, whose business it is to cherish 
and perpetuate the fire which burns from generation 
to generation, and has seen the glass-house fires in 
and out above a hundred times. 

The Everlasting club treats all other clubs with 
an eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat 
and October as of a couple of upstarts. Their ordi- 
nary discourse (as much as'I have been able to learn 
of it) turns altogether upon such adventures as have 
assed in their own assembly; of members who have 
taken the glass in their turns fora week tcgcther, 
without stirring out of the club; of others who have 
smoked a hundred pipes at a sitting; of others, who 
have not missed their morning’s draught for twenty 
years together. Sometimes they speak in raptures 
of a run of ale in King Charles’s reign; and some- 
times reflect with astonishment upon games at whist, 
which have been miraculously recovered by members 
of the society, when in all human probability the 
case was desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which they 
sing at all hours to encourage one another to moisten 
their clay, and grow immortal by drinking; with 
many other edifying exhortations of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, at 
which times they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, 
confirm the old fire-maker, or elect a new one, settle 
contributions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and other 
necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the grandfathers 
of some of the present sitting members.—C. 
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O Dea certe!—Vira. Ain. i, 328. 
O Goddess! for no less you seem. 


I is very strange to consider, that a creature 
like man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses and 
imperfections, should be actuated by a love of fame: 
that Vice and ignorance, imperfection and misery, 
should contend for praise, and endeavour as much 
as possible to make themselves objects of admiration. 

ut notwithstanding man’s essential perfection is 

ut very little, his comparative perfection may be 

eae considerable, If he looks upon himself in an 
i piacted light, he has not much to boast of; but 
Re considers himself with regard to others, he 

ae find occasion of giciying, if not in his own 
ain at least in the absence of another’s imper- 
ti ns. This gives a different turn to the reilec- 
sons of the wise man and the fool. The first en- 
eee shine in himself, and the last to outshine 

Rares _ The first is‘humbled by a sense of his own 

Mities, the last is lifted up by the discovery of 
ose which he observes in other men. The wise 


= 
® Seo the Le : i i finer 
ges Conviviales of this club, in Langhaine’s 
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man considers what he wants, and the fool what he 
abounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains | 
his own approbation, and the fool when he recom- | 
mends himself to the applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this passion 
for admiration may appear in such.a creature as 
man, it isnot wholly to be discouraged; since it 
cften produces very good effects, not only as it re- 
strains him from doing any thing which is mean and 
contemptible, but as it pushes him to actions which 
are great and glorious. The principle may be de- 
fective or faulty, but the consequences it produces 
are so good, that, for the benefit of mankind, it | 
ought not to be extinguished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greateste 
and the most shining parts are the most actuated by | 
ambition; and if we look into the two sexes, I be- 
lieve we shall find this principle of action stronger | 
in women than in men. | 

The passion for praise, which is so very vehement j 
in the fair sex, produces excellent effects in women 
of sense, who desire to be admired for that only 
which deserves admiration; and { think we may 


observe, without a compliment to them, that many: 
of them do not only live in a more uniform course 
of virtue, but with an infinitely greater regard to 


their honour, than what we find in the generality of 
our own sex. How many instances have we of 
chastity, fidelity, devotion! How many ladies dis- 
tinguish themselves by the education of their chil- 
dren, care of their families, and love of their hus 
bands,—which are the great qualities and achieve- 
ments of woman-kind, as the making of war, the 
carrying on of trafic, the administration of justice, 
are those by which men grow famous, and get them- 
selves a name. 

But as this passion for admiration, when it works 
according to reason, improves the beautiful part of 
our species in every thing that is laudable; so no- 
thing is more destructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly. What I have therefore 
here to say, only regards the vain part of the sex, 
whom for certain reasons, which the reader will 
hereafter see at Jarge, I shall distinguish by the 
name of idols. An idol is wholly taken up in the 
adorning of her person. You see in every posture 
of her body, air of her face, and motion of her head, 
that it is her business and employment to gain 
adorers. For this reason your idols appear in all 
public places and assemblies, in order to seduce men. 
to their worship. The playhouse is very frequently 
filled with idols; several of them are carried m pro- 
cession every evening about the ring, and several of 
them set up their worship even in churches. They 
are to be accosted in the language proper to the 
Deity. Life and death are in their power: joys of 
heaven, and pains of hell, are at their disposal: 
paradise is in their arms, and eternity in every mo- 
ment that you are present with them. Raptures, 
transports, and ecstasies, are the rewards which 
they confer; sighs and tears, prayers and broken 
hearts, are the offerings which are paid to them. 
Their smiles make men happy; their frowns drive 
them to despair. I shall only add under this head, 
that Ovid’s book of the Artof Love isa kind of 
heathen ritual, which contains all the forms of wor- 
ship which are made use of to an idol. 3 

t would be as difficult a task to reckon up these 
different kinds of idols, as Milton’s was to number 
those that were known in Canaan, and the lands 
adjoining. Most of them are worshipped like Mo- | 


loch in fire and fames. Some of them, like Baal, 
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88 ae 
love to see their votaries cut and slashed, ca ha 
ding their blood for them. Some of them, S in 
idol in the Apocrypha, must have treats an S a 
| dons prepared for them every night. lt has a 
been known, that some of them have been user v 
their incensed worshippers like the Chinese, i Si 
who are whipped and scourged when they m a 
comply with the prayers that are offered to ae A 

T must here observe, that those idolaters io F 
vote themselves to the idols I am here apenling wp 
differ very much from all other kinds of teres 
For as others fail out because they worship 2 an 
idols, these idolaters quarrel because they worship 

same. 7 ` fj 

char a therefore of the idol is quite cone 
trary to the wishes of the idolaters; asthe one desires 
to confine the idol to himself, the whole business 
and ambition of the other is to multiply adorers. 
This humour of an idol is prettily described in a tale 
of Chaucer. He represents one of them sitting at 
atable with three of her votaries about her, who are 
all of them courting her favour, and paying tneir 
adorations. She smiled upon one, drank to another, 
and trod upon the other’s foot which was under the 
table. Now which of these three, says the old bard, 
do you think was the favourite? In troth, says he, 
not one of all the three. 

The behaviour of this old idol in Chaucer, puts 
me in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the 
greatest idols among the moderns. She is worship- 
ped once a week by candlelight, in the midst of a 
large congregation, generally cailed an assembly. 
Some of the gayest youths in the nation endeavour 
to plant themselves in her eye, while she sits in 

i form with multitudes of tapers burning about her. 
| To encourage the zeal of her idolaters, she bestows 
a mark of her favour upon every one of them, be- 
fore they go out of her présence. She asks a ques- 
tion of one, tells a story to another, glances an ogle 
upon a third, takes a pinch of snuff from the fourth, 
lets her fan drop by accident to give the fifth an oc. 
casion of taking it ug ;—in short, every one goes 
away satisfied with his success, and encouraged to 
Peed his devotione on the same canonical hour that 
ay sevennight. 

An idol may be undeified ‘by many accidental 

causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of counter- 
apotheosis, or a deification inverted.— When a man 
becomes familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks 
Into a woman. 
„Old age is likewise a great decayer of your idol, 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy 
being than a superannuated idol, especially ty 
she has contracted such airs and behaviour as are 
only graceful when her worshippers are about her, 

Considering, therefore, that in these and many 
other cases the woman generally outlives the idol, { 
must return to the moral of this Paper, an R 
my fair readers to give a t 


a d desire 
i r e a proper direction to their 
Passion for being admired; in order to which, they 
must endeavour to make themselves the ohjects of a 
reasonable and Jasting admiration. This iz not to 

l , or dress, or fashion, but 
ard ‘ornaments which are not to be 


ace e or sickness, and which a ear most 
amiable t> those who are most acquainted sith on, 
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—— Pendent opera interrupta—— Vino, Æn. iy, A 


‘The works unfinished and neglected lie. 


In my last Monday’s paper I gave some genera) 
instances of those beautiful strokes which please the 
reader in the old song of Chevy Chase ; Ishall here, 
according to my promise, be more particular, and 
shew that the sentiments in that ballad are extremely 
natural and poetical, and full of the majestic sim. 
plicity which we admire in the greatest of the ay. 
cient poets; for which reason I shall quote severa] 
passages of it, in which the thought is altogether the 
same with what we meet in several passages of the 
Mneid; not that I would infer from thence, that 
the poct (whoever he was) proposed to himself any 
imitation of those passages, but that he was directed 
to keep them in general by the same kind of poeti. 
cal genius, and by the same copyings after nature, 

Had this old song been filled with epigrammati- 
cal turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have 
pleased the wrong taste of some- readers; but it 
would never have become the delight of the com- 
mon people, nor have warmed the heart of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; it is only 
nature that can have this effect, and please those 
tastes which are the most unprejudiced, or the most 
refined. I must, however, beg leave to dissent from 
so great an authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
in the judgment which he has passed as to the rude 
style and evil apparel of this antiquated song; for 
there are several parts in it where not only the 
thought but the language is majestic, and the num- 
bers sonorous; at least the apparel is much more, 
gorgeous than many of the poets made use of in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, as the reader ‘will sec in 
several of the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought or 
the expression in that stanza, 4 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way ! 
The child niay rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day! 
This way of considering the misfortunes which this 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were born immediately after the battle, and lost 
their fathers in it, but on those also who perished in 
future battles which took their rise from this quarrel 
of the two sarls, is wonderfully beautiful, and con 
formable to the way of thinking among the ancient 
poets. 
Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus.—Hor. 1, Od. ii. 23. 
Posterity, thinn’d by their father's crimes, 
Shall read with grief the story of their times. 


What can be more sounding and poetical, or resem- 
ble more the majestic simplicity of the ancients, 
than the following stanzas? 


The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
hree summers’ days to take: 
With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All chosen men of might, 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 
> To aim their shafts aright. 
Tho hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
The nimble deer to take : 
And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 
Taa ocat ingenti clamore Cithæron 
aygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum: "a 43 
“t vox assensu nemorum ingeminata romugit—Georg- IÙ 4 
Cithæron loudly calls me to my way; 
y hound Taygetus, open and pursue the prey: 
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4 spidaurus urges on miy speed, 

i High Por his hills, and for his horses’ breed : 

! A hills and duies the cheerfu; cries rebound ; 

l as o hunts along, and propagates the souud.—DRYDEN 
i 


i 
4 
) 


For Ech 

Lo, yondor doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour briglit; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 
All marching in our sight 


All men of pleasant Tividale, 
| i Fast by the river Tweel, &c 


‘The country of the Scotch warriors, described in 
„these two last verses, has a fine romantic situation, 
and affords a couple of smooth words for verse. If 
:the reader compares the foregoing six lines of the 
-song with the following Latin verses, he will see how 
uch they are written in the spirit of Virgil: 


Adversi campo apparent, hustasque reductis 
Protendunt longe dextris; et spicula vibrant :— 
Quique altum Præneste viri, quique arva Gabinæ 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, et roscida rivis 
Hernica saxa colunt :—qui rosea rura Velini, 
Qui Tetricæ horrentes rupes, montemque Severum, 
Casperiamque colunt, Forulusque et lumen Himelle : 
Qui Tiberım Fabarimque bibunt, — 

Æn. xi 605. viii. 682. 712 


i Advancing in a line, they couch their spears 
i —Prmneste sends a chosen band, 

With. those who plough Saturnia’s Gabine land: 
Besides the succours which cold Anien yields; 
The rocks of Mernicus——besides a band, 

| That followed from Velinum's dewy land—— 
And mountaineers that front Severus came: 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica; 

And those where yellow ‘Tiber takes his way, 
And where Himella's wanton waters play : 
Casperia sends her arms, with those that lie 

By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli—Dryprn 


ml 


1 

| ‘But to proceed: , 

q Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

} Most like a baron bold, 

i Rode foremost of the company— 
Whose armour shone like gold. 


Turaus ut antevolans tarduin præcesserat agmen, &e 
1 Vidisti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus————__* -/En, ix. 47. 269, 
Our English archers bent their bows, 
il ‘Their hearts were good and true; 
i At the first flight of arrows sent, 
l Full threescore Scots they slew 
They clos’d full fast on every side, 
No slackness there was found; 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 
i With that there came an arrow keen 
i Out of an English bow, 
Which strack Earl Douglas to the heart, 
A deep and deadly blow. 


i Æneas was wounded after the same manner by an 
íl unknown hand in the midst of a parley. 
H Has inter voces, medina inter talia verba, 
| Ecco viro stridens alis allapsa sagitta est, 
| Incertum qua pulsa manu—— En. xii. 318, 
Thus, while he spake, unmindful of defence, 
A winged arrow struck the pious prince; 
But whéther from a human hand it came, | 
j i Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame.—DRYDEN. 
But of all the descriptive parts of this song, there 
are none more beautiful than the four following 
stanzas, which have a great force and spirit in them, 
and are filled with very natural circumstances. The 
ie ought in the third stanza was never touched by 
ed Other poet, and is such a one as would have 
‘shined in Homer or in Virgil: 
So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain; 
An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble Earl was slain. 
He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree, 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long, 
Unto the head drew he. 


| Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his shaft he set, 
The grey-goose wing that was thereon 


This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun; 
For when they rang the ev'ning bell 
The battle scarce was done. 
| One may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slain, the author has followed the example of the 
| great ancient poets, not only in giving a long list of | 
the dead, but by diversifying it with little characters 
of particular persons. 
And with Earl Douglas there was slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field . 
One foot would never fly: 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliffe too, 
His sister's son was he ; 
Sir David Lamb so well esteem’d, 
Yet saved could not be 
The familiar sound in these names destroys the ma- 
jesty of the description; for this reason I do not 
mention this part of the poem but to shew the natu- 
ral cast of thought which appears in it, as the two 
last verses'look almost like a translation of Virgil 


Cadit et Ripheus justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus equi. 
Diis aliter visum En. ii. 426 


Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight, 
Just of his word, observant of the right : 
Heav'n thought not so.—Drypex. 
In the catalogue of the English who fell, Wither- 
ington’s behaviour is in the same manner particu- 
larized very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it 
by that account which is given of him in the begin- 
ning of the battle; though I am satisfied vour little 
buffoon readers (who have seen that passage ridi- 
culed in Hudibras) will not be able to take the 
beauty of it; for which reason I dare not so much | 
zs quote it. 
Then stept a gallant ‘squire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 
Who said, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 


That e'er my captain fought on foot, 

| And I stood looking on. 

| oy : ` 9 Re oo 

| We mect with the same heroic sentiment in Virgil. 


Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Objectare animam ? numerone an viribus æqui 
Non sumus: ? En xii. 229. 


For shame, Rutilians, can you bear the sight 

Of one expos`d for all, in single fight? 

Can we before the face of heav'n confess 

Our courage colder, or our numbers less ?—DrrDEN. 
What can be more natural, or more moving, than 
the circumstances in which he describes the beha 
viour of those women who had lost their husbands 
on this fatal day ? 


In his heart blood was wet. | 


Next day did many widows come 
Their husbands to bewail; 

They wash’d tkeir'wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 


Their bodies bathed in purple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 
They kissd them dead 2 thousand times, 
When they were clad in clay. 
Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which 
naturally arise from the subject, are always simple, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble; that the language 
is often very sounding, and that the whole is written 
with a true poetical spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic man- 
ner, which is the delight of all our little wits whether 
writers or readers, it would not have hit the taste of 
{so many ages, and have pleased the readers of all 
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a conditions. T shall only beg pardon for 
Se of Latin quotations, which I should 
not have made use of, but that I feared my oe 
judgment would have looked too singular on such z 
subject, had not I supported it by the practice an 
authority of Virgil—C. © ` 
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is Aristi i „ct status, et res. 
Omnis Aristippum decuit color, pace 23, 


AN fortune fitted Aristippus well.—Crrecit. 
* Ir is with some mortification that I suffered the 
raillery of a fine lady of my Coe for a 
ing, in one of my papers, * Dorimant a clown. ibe 
was so unmerciful as to take advantage of my invin- 
cible taciturnity, and on that, occasion with great 
freedom to consider the air, the height, the face, the 
gesture of him, who could pretend to judge mewe 
gantly of gallantry, She is full of. motion, jaunty 
aud lively in, her impertinence, and one of those 
that commonly pass, among the ignorant, for per- 
sons who have a great deal of humour. She had the 
play of Sir Fopling in her hand, and after she had 
said it was happy for her there was not so charming 
a creature as Dorimant now living, she began with 
a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, by way of 
triumph over me, some of his speeches. “Tis she! 
that lovely air, that casy shape, those wanton eyes, 
and all those melting charms about her mouth, 
which Medley spoke of; Pll: follow the lottery, and 
put in for a prize with my friend Bellair.” 

In love the victors from the vanquish’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they wound that die! 


Then turning over the leaves, she reads alternately, 
and speaks: 

And you and Loveit to hor cost shall find 

1 fathom all the depths of womian-kind. 
Oh the fine gentleman! But here, continues she, is 
the passage | admire most, where’he begins to tease 
Loveit, and mimic Sir Vopling. Oh, the pretty 
satire, in his resolving tobe a coxcomb to please, 
since noise and nonsense have such powerful charms, 


I, that I may successful prove, 

Transform myself to what you love. 
Then how like a man of the town, so wild and gay 
is that ! ; 

The wise will find a diffrence in our fate, 

You wed a woman, I a good estate, 
It would have been a very wild endeavour for a man 
of my temper to offer any opposition to so nimble a 
speaker as my fair enemy is; but her discourse gave 
me very many reflections when J had left her com- 
pany. Among others, I could not but consider 
vith Some attention, the false impressions the genc- 
rality (the fair sex more especially) have of what 


should be intended, when they say a “ fine gentle- 
and could not help revolving that subject in 


man ;” 
my thoughts, and settling, a 
that character in my own ima 
ries man ought to have th 
Temon for any actions which are disagreeable to 
eee ey ae Prevail as the standards of be- 
Savas a à kerna ein he lives What is 
eternal rules of re 
sense must be excluded from any Ree to as 
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a well-bred man: I did not, I confess, ex, 
Jf ‘enough on, this subject, when I called 
and made it an instance of jį 

that he called the orange wench Double Tripe: j 
e shewn, that humanity obliges a gentle. 
man to give no part of human kind reproach, fop 
“shat they, whom they reproach, may possibly haye 
jn common with the most virtuous and Worthy 
amongst us. When a gentleman speaks coarsely, he 
has dressed himself clean to no purpose. The cloth. 
minds certainly ought to be regarded 
before that of our bodies.. Lo betray in a man’s 
talk a corrupt imagination, 15 & much greater, of. 
fence against the conversation of gentlemen than 
any negligence of dress imaginable. But this sense 
of the matterisso far from being received amon 

people of condition, that Vocifer even passes for a 
fine gentleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, soft, 
lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as a little under- 
standing and great impudence prompt him at the 
present moment. He passes among the silly part 
of our women for a man of wit, because he is gene- 
rally in doubt. He contradicts with a shrug, and 
coufutes with a certain sufliciency, in professing 
such and such a thing is above his capacity. What 
makes his character the pleasanter is, that he is a 
professed deluder of women ; ane because the empt 

coxcomb has no regard to any thing that is of itself 
sacred and inviolable, I have heard an unmarried 
lady of fortune say, it isa pity so fine a gentleman 
as Vocifer is so great an atheist. The crouds of 
such inconsiderable creatures, that infest all places 
of assembling, every reader will have in his eye from 
his own observation ; but would it not be worth con- | 
sidering what sort of figure a man who formed him- 
self upon those principles among us which are 
agreeable to the dictates of honour and religion 
would make in the familiar and ordinary occurren- 
ces of life? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his several du- 
ties of life better than Ignotus. All the under 
parts of his behaviour, and such as are exposed to 
eommon observation, have their rise in him from 
great and noble motives. A firm and unshaken ex- 
pectation of another life makes him become this; 
humanity and good-nature, fortified by the sense of 
virtue, have the same effect upon him as the neglect 
of all goodness has upon many others. Being 
firmly established in all matters of importance, that 
certain inattention which makes men’s actions look 
casy, appears in him with greater beauty: by a tho- 
rough contempt of little excellences, he is perfectly 
master of them, ‘his temper of mind leaves him 
under no necessity of studying his air, and he has 
| this peculiar distinction, that his negligence 18 
(unaffected. ; 
_ He that can work himself into a pleasure in con- 
sidering this being as an uncertain ònc, and think 
to reap an advantage: by its discontinuance, 1s ina 
fair way of doing all things with a graceful uncon- 
cern, and a gentleman-like ease. Such a one docs 
not behold his life as a short transient perplesits 
state, made up of trifling pleasures and great 
anxieties; but sees it in quite another light: his 
griefs are momentary and his joys immortal. ie 
flection upon death is not a gloomy and sad thought 
of resigning every thing that he delights in, but it © 
a short night followed by an endless day. What I 
would here contend for is, that the mare virtuous 
the man is, the nearer he will naturally be to the 

character of gentcel and agreeable. A man waose 
| fortune is plentiful, shows an ease in his countenance’ 
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and confidence in his behaviour, which he that is 
under wants and difficulties. cannot assume. it 13 
thus with the state cf the mind; he that governs his 
thoughts with the everlasting rules ,of reason and 
sense, must have something so inexpressibly grace- 
ful in his words and actions, that every circumstance 
must become him. The change of persons or things 
around him does not at all alter his situation, but he 
interested in the occurrences with which 
others are distracted, because the greatest purpose of 
nis life is to maintain an indifference both.to it and 
all its enjoyments. Ina word, to be'a fine gentle- 
man is to be a generous and a brave man. What 
can make a man so much in constant.good humour, 
and shine, as we call it, than to be supported by 
what can never fail him, and to believe that what- 
ever happens to him was the best thing that possibly 
could befal him, or else he on whom it depends 
would not have permitted it to have befallen him at 
all !—R. 


No. 76.] MONDAY, MAY 28, 1711. a 


Ut tu fortunam, sic ios te, Celce, feremus. 
Hor. 1 Ep. viii i7. 
As you your fortune bear, we will bear you.—Crezen. 


Tuere is nothing so common as to find a man, 
whom in the general observation of his carriage you 
take to be of a uniform temper, subject to such unac- 
countable starts of humour and passion, that he is as 
much unlike himself, and differs as much from the 
man you at first thought him, as any two distinct 
persons can differ from cach other. This proceeds 
from the want of forming some law of life to our- 
selves, or fixing some notion of things in general, 
which may affect us in such a manner as to create 
proper habits both in our minds and bodies. The 
negligence of this leaves us exposed not only to an 
unbecoming levity in our usual conversation, but 
also to the same instability in our friendships, in- 
terests, and alliances. A man who is but a mere 
spectator of what passes around him, and not en- 
gaged in commerces of any consideration, is but an ill 
judge of the secret motions of the heart of man, and 
by what degrees it is actuated to make such visible 
alterations in the same person: but, at the same 
time, when a man is no way concerned in the effect 
of such inconsistencies in the behaviour of men of 
the world, the speculation must be in the utmost dë- 
gree both «diverting and instructive; yet to enjoy 
such observations in the highest relish, he ought to 
be placed in a post ofdirection, and have the deal- 
ings of their fortunes tothem. I have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with some pieces of secret 
history, which an antiquary, my very good friend, 
lent me as a curiosity. They are memoirs of the 
private life of Pharamond of France. “ Phara- 
mond;? says my author, “was a prince of infinite 
humanity and generosity, and at the same time the 


| Most pleasant and facetious companion of his time. 


He had a peculiar taste in him, which would have 
been unlueky in any prince but himself; he thought 
there could be no exquisite pleasure in conversation 

ut among equals; and would pleasantly bewail him- 
self that he always lived in a crowd, but was the 
owy man in France that could never get into com- 
tany. ‘This turn of mind made him delight in mid- 
night rambles, attended only, with one person of his 
bedchamber. He would in these excursions get ac- 
quainted with men (whose temper he had a mind to 
try) and recommend them privately to the particular 
observation of his first minister He generally found 


himself negiected by his new acquaintance as svom 
as they had hopes of growing great; and used on 
such occasions to remark, that it was a great in- 
justice to tax princes of forgetting themselves in 
their high fortunes, when there were .so few that í 
could with constancy bear the fayour of their very 
creatures?’ My author in these loose hints has one 
passage that gives us avery lively idea of the uncom- 
mon genius of Pharamond. He met with one man 
whom he had put to all the usual proofs he made of 
those he had a mind to know thoroughly, and found 
him for his purpose. In- discourse with him one 
day, he gave him an opportunity of saying how 
much ‘would satisfy all his wishes. he prince im- 
mediately reveated himself, doubled the sum, ard 
spoke to him in this manner: “Sir, you have twice 
what you desired, by the favour of Pharamond; but 
look to it, that you are satisfied with it, for it is the 
last you shall ever reccive. I from this moment con- 
sider you as-mine ; and to make you truly so, I give 
you my royal word you shall never be greater or 
less than you are at present. Answer me not (con- 
cluded the prince, smiling), but enjoy the fortune I 
have put you in, which is above my own condition ; 
for you have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear.” 
His majesty having thus well chosen and bought 
a friend and companion, he enjoyed alternately all 
the pleasures of an agreeable private man, and a 
great and powerful monarch. He gave himself, 
with his companion, the name of the merry tyrant ; 
for he punished his courtiers for their insolence and 
folly, not by any act of public disfavour, but by hu- 
morously practising upon their imaginations. If he 
obsarved a man untractable to his inferiors, he would 
find an opportunity to take some favourable notice 
of him, and render him insupportable. He knew 
all his own looks, words, and actions had their inter- 
pretations; and his friend Monsieur Euerate (for so 
he was called) having a great soul without ambition, - 
he could communicate all his thoughts to him, and f 
fear no artful use would be made of that freedom. 
It was no small delight when they were in private, | l 
to reflect upon all which had passed in public. 
Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool of 
power in his country, talk to him in a full court, 
and with one whisper make him despise all his old | 
friends and acquaintance. He was come to that 
knowledge of men by long observation, that he would 
profess altering the whole mass of blood in some 
tempers, by thrice speaking to them. As fortune 
was in his power, he gave himselt constant enter- 
tainment in managing the mere followers of it with 
the treatment they deserved. He would by a skilful 
cast of his eye, and half a smile, make two fellows 
who hated, embrace, and fall upon each others 
necks, with as much eagerness as if they followed. 
their real inclinations, and intended to stifle one 
another. When he was in high good humour, he 
would lay the scene with Eucrate, and.on a public 
night exercise the passions of his whole court. He i 
was pleased to see a haughty beauty watch the looks 
of a man she had long despised, from observation of 
his being taken notice of by Pharamond; and the 7 
lover conceive higher hopes than to follow the woman i 
he was dying for the day before. Ina court, where 
men speak affection in thë strongest terms, and dis- 
like in the faintest, it was a comical mixture of inci- 
dents to sce disguises thrown aside in one case, and 
increased on the other, according as favour or dis- 
grace attended the respective objects of men’s a 
probation or disesteem. Pharamond, in his miri 
upon the meanness of mankind, used $o say “As ke 
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could take away a man’s five senses, he could give 
oe ae The man in disgrace shall inme 
diately lose all his natural endowments, and he thot 
fmds favour have the attributes of an angel. ie 
would carry it so far as to say, “It should not £ 
only so in the opinion of the lower part of his cour A 
out the men themselves shall think thus meanly or 
greatly of themselves as they are out or in, the goo 
graces of a court. : 

S monarch who had wit and humour, like Phara- 
“mond, must have pleasures which no man else can 
sever have the opportunity of enjoying. He gave 
‘fortune to none but those whom he knew could re- 
ceive it without transport. He made a noble and 
„generous use of his observations, and did not regard 
ihis ministers as they were agreeable to himself, but 
sas they were useful in his kingdom. By this means 
the king appeared in every officer of state; and no 
man had a participation of the power, vho had not a 
| -similitude of the virtue of Pharamond --R. 


No. 77.] TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1711. 


Non convivero licet, nee urbe tota ‘ 
Quisquam est tam prope tam proculque nobis. 
Mant. Epig. i 87. 


What corrrespondence can I hold with you, 
Who are sonear, and yet so distant too ? 


My friend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort 
of men who are very absent in conversation, and 
what the French call @ reveur and å distrait. A little 
ibefore our club-time last night, we were walking to- 
«gether in Somerset-gardens, where Will picked up a 
small pebble of so odd a make, that he said he would 
present it to a friend of his, an eminent virtuoso. 
After we had walked some time, I made a full stop 
svith my face towards the west, which Will knowing 
to be my usual way ofasking what’s o’clock of an af. 
ternoon, immediately pulled out his watch, and told 
me we had seven minutes good. We took a turn or 
two more, when to my great surprise, I saw him 
‘squirt away his watch a considerable way into the 
Thames, and with great sedateness in his looks put 
‘upthe pebble he had before found into his fob, As I 
shave naturally an aversion to much speaking, and do 
not love to be the messenger of ill news, especially 
‘when it comes too late to be useful, I left him to be 
“convinced of his mistake in due time, and continued 
amy walk, reflecting on these little absences and dis- 
‘tractions in-mankind, and Tesolying to make them 
į ithe subject of a future speculation. 
; . I was the more confirmed in my design, when I 
‘considered that they were very olten blemishes in 
the characters of men of excellent sense; and helped 
to keep up the reputation of that Latin proverb 
Sear. Dryden has translated in the following 


Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 


My reader does, I hope, perceive that I disti: 
Guish a man who is awe because he EST 
es else, from one who is absent because he 
thinks of nothing atall. The latter is too innocent 
GE to be taken notice of; but the distractions 
of the former may, T believe, be generally accounted 
fer rom He of these reasons : 

, Hither their minds are 
dicular science, which is Pee par: 
maticians and other learned men; or are wholly 


s Nullum magnum i ni F 
meca De ‘Trangut ASG mixtura dementim,—So_ 


| taken up with some violent passion, such as anger 
fear, or love, which ties the mind to some distant ob, 
ject; or lastly, these distractions proceed from 
certain vivacity and fickleness in a man’s temper, 
which, while it raises up infinite numbers of ideas in 
the mind, is continually pushing it on, without all, 
lowing it to rest on any particular image. Nothing 
therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts ang 
conceptions of such a man, which are seldom acca, 
sioned either by the company he is in, or any of those 
objects which are placed before him. While yon 
fancy he is admiring a beautiful woman, itis an even 
wager that he is solving a proposition in Euclid. 
and while you may imagine he is reading the Paris 
Gazette, it is far from being impossible that he js 
pulling down and rebuilding the front of his coun. 
try-house. 3 ; 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to ex. 
pose this weakness in others, T shall readily confess 
that I once laboured under the same infirmity my. 
self. The method I took to conquer it was a firm re. 
solution to learn something from whatever I was 
obliged to see or hear. There is a way of thinking, 
if a man can aitain to it, by which he may strike 
j somewhat out of any thing. I can at present ob- 


‘| serve those starts of good sense and struggles of un- 


improved reason in the conversation of a clown, with 
as much satisfaction as the most shining periods of 
the most finished orator; and can make a shift to 
command my attention at a puppet-show or an 
opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I always 
make one of the company I am in; for though I 
say little myself, my attention to others, and those 
nods of approbation which I never bestow unmcerited, 
sufficiently show that I am among them. Whereas 
Will Honeycomb, though a fellow of good sense, is 
every day doing and saying a hundred things, which 
he afterward confesses, with a well-bred frankness, 
Were somewhat mal å propos and undesigned. 

I chanced the other day to get into a coffce-house 
where Will was standing in the midst of several au- 
ditors, whom he had gathered round him, and was 
giving them an account of the person and character 
of Moll Hinton. My appearance before him just 
put him in mind of me, without making him reflect 
that I was actually present. So that keeping his 
eyes full upon me, to the great surprise of his au- 
dience, he broke off his first harangue, and proceeded 
thus :—*« Why now there's my friend,” mentioning 
me by name, “he is a fellow that thinks a grear 
deal, but never opens his mouth; I warrant you he 
is now thrusting his short face into some coffee-house 
about ’Change. I was his bail in the time of the 
Popish plot, when he was taken up for a Jesuit.” If 
he had looked onme a little longer, he had certainly 
described me so particularly without ever considering 
what led him into it, that the whole company must 
necessarily have found me out; for which reason re- 
membering the old proverb, “ Out of sight out of 
mind,” I left the room; and upon meeting him an 
hour afterward, was asked by him, with a great deal 
of good humour, in what part of the world I lived, 
that he had not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character of 
an absent man with a great deal of humour, whic 
he has Pushed to an agreeable extravagance: with 
the heads of it I shall conclude my present paper. 

Lenaleas,” says that excellent author, ‘‘ come* 

own in the morning, opens his door to go out, but 
shuts it ugain, because he perceives that he nas his 
night-cap on; and examining himseit farther. fds 
that he is but halfshaved, that he has stuck his 
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d on his right side, that his stockings are about 
Oli and “that his shirt is over his breeches. 


js heels { 
Dea he is dressed, he goes to court, comes into the 


drawing-room, and walking bolt upright under a 
branch of candlesticks, his wig is caught by one of 
them, and hang» dangling inthe air. All the cour- 
tiers fall a laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder 
than any of them, and looks about for the person 
that is the jest of the company. Coming down to 
the court-gate he finds a coach, which taking for his 
own, he whips into it; and the coachman drives off, 
not doubting but he carries his master. As soon as 
he stops, Meualcas throws himself out of the.coach, 
crosses the court, ascends the stair-caso, and runs 
through all the chambers with the greatest famili- 
arity ; reposes himself on a couch, and fancies him- 
self at home. ‘he: master of the house at last comes 
in; Menalcas rises to receive him, and desires him 
to sit down; he talks, muses, and then talks again. 
The gentleman of the house is tired and amazed; 
Menalcas is no less so, but is every moment in hopes 
that his impertinent guest will at last end his tedious 
visit. Night comes on, when Menaleas is hardly 
| undeceived. 

“ When he is playing at back-gammon, he calls 
| for a full glass of wine and water; it is his turn to 
throw ; he has the box in one hand, and his glass in 
the other; and being extremely dry, and unwilling 
l to lose time, he swallows down both the dice, and at 
‘the same time throws his wine into the tables. He 
| writes d letter, and flings the sand,into the ink- 


| bottle; he writes a second, and mistakes the super- 
| scriptions. A nobleman receives one of them, and 
upon opening it reads as follows: ‘I would have 
‘you, honest Jack, immediately upon the receipt of 
| this, take in hay enough to serve me the winter.’ 
His farmer receives the other, and is amazed to see 
in if, ‘ My lord, I received your grace’s commands, 
with an entire submission too.’—If he is at an enter- 
tainment, you may see the pieces of bread continu- 
ally multiplying round his plate. It is true the rest 
| of the company want it, as well as their knives and 
forks, which Menaleas does not let them keep long. 
Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family in 
ja hurry, and at last goes out without being able to 
; Stay for his coach or dinner, and for that day you 
May see him in every part of the town, except the 
very place where he had appointed to be upon busi- 
ness of importance. You would often take him for 
every thing that he is not; fora fellow quite stupid, 
for he hears nothing; for a fool, for he talks to him- 
`| self, and has a hundred grimaces and motions in his 
head, which are altogether involuntary ; for a proud 
man, for he looks full upon you, and takes no notice 
of your saluting him. ‘The truth of it is, his eyes 
are open, but he makes no use of them, and neither 
Secs you—nor any man, nor any thing, else. He 
came once from his country-house, and his own foot- 
men attempted to rob him, and succeeded. They 


Rot b 


held a flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver 

| als purse; he did so, and coming home told his 

{fiends „he had been robbed; they desired to know 

[ene particulars: “Ask my servants,’ says Menalcas, 
for they were with me.” ?—X. 


No. 78.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1711. 
Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses ! 
Could we but call so great a genius ours! 


Tue following letters are so pleasant that I doubt 


i ut the reader will be as much diverted with 


| 
| 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day’e 
entertainment, but taking the sentence from the end" 
of the Cambridge letter, and placing it at tne front 
of my paper, toshew the author I wish him my com- | 
panion with as much earnestness as he inyites me: 
to be his. 
« Sir, 

“ I send you the enclosed, to be inserted (if you f 
think them worthy of it) in your Spectators; in. 
which so surprising a genius appears, that itis no 
wonder if all mankind endeavours to get somewhat: 
intoʻa paper which will always live. 

“ As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was 
really carried on in the way I describe it. However, 
you have a full commission to put out or in, and to: 
do whatever you think fit with it. I have already 
had the satisfaction of seeing you take that liberty: 
with some things I have before sent you. Go on,: 
Sir, and prosper. You have the best wishes of, Sir, . 
your very affectionate, and obliged humble servant.” 

“ Mr. SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 

“ You well know it is of great consequence to- 
clear titles, and it is of importance that it be done- 
in the proper season; on which account this is to: 
assure you that the club of Ugly Faces was insti- 
tuted originally at Cambridge, in the merry reign 
of King Charles II. As in great bodies of men it 
is not difficult to find members enough for such a 
club, so (I remember) it was then feared, upon their | 
intention of dining together, that the Hall belong- 
ing to Clare-hall, the ugliest then in the town 
(though now the neatest), would not be large enough, 
handsomely to hold the company. Invitations were 
made to very great numbers, but very few accepted 
them without much difficulty. One pleaded that 
being at London, ina bookseller’s shop, a lady going 
by with a great belly longed to kiss him. He had. 
certainly been excused, but that evidence appeared, 
that indeed one in London did pretend she longed. 
to kiss him, but that was only a pick-pocket, who4 
during his kissing her stole away all his money.. 
Another would have got off by a dimple in his chin; | 
but it, was proved upon him, that he had, by coming; 
into a room, made a woman miscarry, and fright- 
ened two children into fits. A third alleged, that ho~ 
was taken by a lady for another gentleman, who was- 
one of the handsomest in the university ; but upon 
inquiry it was found that the lady had actually lost. 
one eye, and the other was very much upon the de- 
cline. A fourth produced letters out of the country 
in his vindication, in which a gentleman offered him. 
his daughter, who had lately fallen in love with him, 
with a good fortune: but it was made appear, that 
the young lady was amorous, and had like to have 
run away with her father’s coachman—so that it was 
supposed, that her pretence of falling in love with 
him, was only in order to be well married. It was 
pleasant to hear the several excuses which were- 
made, insomuch that some made as much interest to 
be excused, as they would from serving sheriff; 
however, at last the society was formed, and proper- 
officers were appointed; and the day was fixed for 
the entertainment, which was in venison season. A. 
pleasant fellow of King’s college (commonly called. 
Crab, from his sour look, and the only man who didi 
not pretend to get off) was nominated for chaplain; 
and nothing was wanting but some one to sit in the 
elbow chair by way of president, ‘at the upper end. 
of the table; and there the business stuck, for there 
was no contention for superiority there. This affair 
made so great a noise, that the King, who was then: 
at Newmarket, heard of it, and was pleased merrily 
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i | and graciously to say, ‘ He could not be there him- 
3 | self, but he would send them a brace of bucks. i 
“| would desire you, Sir, to set this affair ın a 
true light, that posterity may not be misled in sim 
portaut a point: for when the wise man who 8 i 
write your true history shall acquaint the world, 
‘that you had a diploma sent from the Ugly Club a 
; ‘Oxford, and that by virtue of it you were admitted 
oh into it, what a learned war will there be amorg fu- 
i ture critics about the original of that club, which 
„both universities will contend se warmly for? And 
‘perhaps some hardy Cantabrigian author mav theu 
boldly affirm, that the word Oxford was an interpo- 
lation of some Oxonian instead of Cambridge. This 
aair will be best adjusted in your life-time; but I 
hope your affection to your mother will not make 
you partial to your aunt. ar 
“To tell you, Sir, my own opinion: though I 
cannot find any ancient records of any acts of the 
society of the Ugly Faces, considered in a public ca- 
pacity; yet, in a private onc, they have certainly 
antiquity on their side. I am persuaded they will 
hardly give place to the Loungers, and the Loungers 
are of the same standing with the uuiversity itself. 
“ Though we well know, Sir, you want no motiyes 
to do justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, 
that you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at 
‘Cambridge; and I believe I may venture safely to 
deliver this as the wish of our whole university.” 


To Mr. SPECTATOR. 

{ “ The humble Petition of wno and wuicn, 

| “ SHEWETH, 

“That your petitioners being in a forlorn end 


apply ourselves for relief, because there is hardly 

any man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we 

| speak it with sorrow, even you yourself, whom we 

| should suspect of such a practice the last of all man- 
| kind, can hardly acquit yourself of having given us 

ecas cause of complaint. We are descended of 
ancient families, and kept up our dignity and honout 
many years, till the jack-sprat THAT supplanted us. 
| How often have we found ourselves slighted by the 

| clergy in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar ! 

f Nay, hew cften have we heard, in one of the most 

polite and august assemblies in the universe, to our 

great, mortification, these words, ‘That rHar that 

: . j noble lord urged; which if one of us had justice 
a done, would have sounded nobler thus, ‘that wuicu 

| that noble lord urged. Senates themselves, the 
guardians of British liberty, have degraded us, and 
preferred THAT to us; and yet no decree was eyer 
piven against us. In the very acts of parliament, 
wae in which the utmost right should be done t cyery 
; body, word, and thing, we find ourselves often either 

hot used, or used one instead of another. Inthe 

„first andsbest prayer children are taught, they learn 


destitute condition, know not to whom we should’ 


Z - a 
per person to address to, since we know you to be 
of being convinced, and of changing your 
judgment. You are well able to settle this affaj, | 
and to you we submit our cause. We desire You ir 
assign the butts and bounds of each of us; and that 
for the future we may both enjoy our own, We 
would desire to be heard by our counsel, but that a 
fear in their very pleadings they would betra ait 
cause: besides, we haye ‘been oppressed so many 
years, that we can appear in no other way but iy 
Jorma pauperis. All which considered, we hope YOn 
will be pleased to do that which to right and justice 
shall appertain, 


capable 


“ And your petitioners,” &e, 


No. 79.] THURSDAY, MAY, 31, 1711, 
Odcrunt peccare boni virtutis amorc.—Honr. 1 Ep. xvi, 59. 
The good, for virtue’s sake, abhor to sin—Crercu, 


I nave received very many letters of late from 
my female correspondents, most of whom are very 
angry with me for abridging their peeasures, and | 
looking severely upon things in themselves indiffoy. 
ent. But I think they are ‘extremely unjust to me 
in this imputation. All I contend for is, that those 
excellences which are to be regarded but in the se- 
cond place should not precede more weighty con. 
siderations. The heart of man deceives him, jn 
spite of the lectures of half a life spent in discourses 
on the subjection of passion; and I do not know 
why one may not think the heart of a woman as un- 
faithful to itself. If we grant an equality in the fa- 
culties of both sexes, the minds of women are less 
cultivated with precepts, and consequently may, 
without disrespect to them, be accounted more liable 
to illusion, in cases wherein ‘natural inclination is 
out of the interests of virtue. I shall take up my 
present time in commenting upon a billet or two 
which came from ladies,-and from thence leave the 
reader to judge whether Iam in the right or not, in 
thinking it is possible fine women may be mistaken. 
The following address seems to have no other design 
in it, but to tell me the writer will do what she plea- 
ses, for all me. y 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tam young, and very much inclined to follow 
the paths of innocence; but at the same time, as I 
have a plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I am 
unwilling to resign the pleasure of distinction, some 
Mttle satisfaction in being admired in general, and 
much greater in being beloved by a gentleman, 
whom I design to make my husband.. But I have 
a mind to put off entering into matrimony till ano- 
ther winter is over iny head, which (whatever, musty 
Sir, you may think of the matter) I design to pass 
away in hearing music, going to plays, visiting, an 
all other, satisfactions which fortune and youth, pro 


i (to misuse us: ‘Our Father wuicu art in heaven,’ 
PE {ee be, “Our Father wHo art in heayen;? and 
ot “ev debates, refused to 
In our general Con- 


prayers and lates and the most lea 

‘Hes, seem to be in a confedera i 

enemies themselves must be ait Paa med 

3 The Spanish Proverb says, I sabio muda conscio, 

anecio no; i.e. ‘A wise man changes his mind, a fool 
sh 5 


arver will So that we think Yeu, Sir, a very pro: 
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tected by innocence and virtue, can procure for, 

“Sir, your most humble servant, M. T- 
“My lover does not know I like him, therefore, 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay 
and know whether I may not likeany one else better.” 
I have heard Will Honeycomb say, “ A Wor 
man seldom writes her mind but in her postscript.” 
I think this gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered 
hers in this. I will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favorite, and can fell her, that 
she will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take the worst man she eyer liked in her life: 
There is no end of. affection taken in at the ey?’ 
only; and you may as well satisfy those eyes With 


ese nee 
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mag, as controli any passion received by them only. 
EnEn loving by sight, that coxcombs so fre- 
Paai succeed witk Women; and very ee young 
lady is bestowed by her parents to a man who weds 
her as innocence itself, though she has, in her own 
heart, given her approbation of a different man in 
every assembly she was in the whole year bcfore, 
What is wanting among women as well as among 
men, is the love of laudable things, and not to rest 
only in the forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed froma woman of this light im- 
agination is Eudosia! Eudosia has all the arts of 
life and good-breeding with so much case, that the 
virtue of her conduct looks more like instinct than 
choice. It is as little difficult to her to think justly 
of persons and things, as it is toa woman of differ- 
ent accomplishments to move ill or look awkward, 
That which was, at first, the effect of instruction, is 
crown into a habit; and it would be as hard for Jn- 
dosia to indulge a wrong suggestion of thought, as it 
would be to lavia, the fine dancer, to come into a 
room with an unbecoming air, 

But the misapprehensions people themselves have 
of their own state of mind, is laid down with much 
discerning in the following letter, which is but an 
extract of a kind.epistle from my charming mistress 
Hecatissa, who is above the vanity of external beauty, 
andis the better judge of the perfections of the mind. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I write this to acquaint you, that very many 
ladies, as well as myself, spend many hours more 
than’ we used at the glass, for want of the female 
library, of which you promised us a catalogue, I 
hope, Sir, in the choice of authors for us, you will 
have a particular regard to books of devotion. What 
they are, and how many, must be your chief care; 
for upon the propricty of such writings depends a 
great deal. I have known those among us, who 
think if they every morning and evening spend an 
hour in their closet, and read over so many prayers 
in six or seven books of devotion, all equally non- 
sensical, with a sort of warmth (that might as well 
be raised by a glass of wine, or a dram of citron), 
they may all the rest of their time go on in whatever 
their particular passion leads them to. The beaute- 
ous Philautia, who is (in your language) an idol, is 
one of these votaries; she has a very pretty-fur- 
nished closet, to which she retires at her appointed 
hours. This is her dressing-room, as well as chapel; 
she has constantly before her a large looking-glass ; 
and upon the table, according to a very witty author, 
Together lie her prayer-book and paint, 

At once t` improve the sinner and the saint. 

“Tt must be a good scene, 
atit, to see this idol b 
heaven, and steal 
t cannot but be 


and humiliation, 


if one could be present 
y turns lift up her eyes to 
glances at her own dear person. 
a pleasing conflict between vanity 


mechanical religion, 
I know a lady so giv 
that though she empl 
twenty-four at cards, she never misses one constant 
hour of prayer, for, which- time another holds her 
cards, to which she‘returns with no little anxious- 
ness till two or three in the morning. All these acts 
are but empty shows, and, as it were, compliments 
made to virtue; the mind is all the while untouched 


en up to this sort of devotion, 


thence I presume it arises, that so many people call 
themselves virtuous, frorg no other pretence to it but 
an absence of ill. There is Dulciamara, the most 
insolent of all creatures to her friends and domess 
tics, upon no other pretence in nature, but that (as 
her silly phrase is) ‘no one can say black is her 
eye.’ She has no secrets, forsooth, which should 
make her afraid to speak her mind, and therefore 
she is impertinently blunt to all her acquaititance, 
and unseasonably imperious to all her family. Dear 
Sir, be pleased to put such books into our hands, as 
may make our virtue more inward, and convince 
some vf us, that, in a mind truly virtuous, the scorn 
of vice is always accompanied with the pity of it. 
Tkzs and other things are impatiently expecte 
from you by our whole sex ; among the rest by, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 

R. SBIS 


No. 80. FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 171. 
Cælum non animum mutant quì trans mare currunt 
Hor, 1 Ep. ix. 27. 


Those that beyond sea go, will sadly find, 
They change their climate only, not their mind.—Crerce 


with any true pleasure in the pursuit of it. From | 


oys six or eight hours of the | 


} 
| 


In the year 1688, and on the same day of that 
year, were born in Cheapside, London, two females 
of exquisite feature and shape; the one we shall call 
Brunetta, the other Phillis. A close intimacy be- 
tween their parents made each of them the first ac- 
quaintance the other knew in the world. They 
played, dressed babies, acted visitings, learned to 
dance and make courtesies, together. They were 
inseparable companions in all the little entertain 
ments their tender years were capable of; which 
innocent happiness continued until the beginning 
of their fifteenth year, when it happened that Phillis 
had a head-dress on, which became her so very well, 
that instead of being beheld any more with pleasure 
for their amity to cach other, the eyes of the neigh- 
bourhood were turned to remark them with com- 
parison of their beauty. They now no longer enjoyed 
the ease of mind and pleasing indolence ‘in which 
they were formerly happy, but all their words and 
actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
every excellence in their speech and behaviour was 
looked upon as an act of emulation to surpass the 


When you are upon this subject, 
ch elevate the mind above the 
give a pleasing indifference to little 
§ 3 For want of such instructions I am 
aRt to believe so many people take it in their heads 
0 be Sullen, cross, and angry, under pretence of 
cng abstracted from the affairs of this life, when at 

e same time they betray their fondness for them 
i. omg their duty as a task, and pouting and read- 
I E good books for a week opena Much of this 

ee to proceed from the indiscretion of the books 
ane Ves, whose very titles of weekly preparations, 
ca Such limited godliness, lead people of ordinary 

Pacities into great errors, and raise in them a 


choose books whi 
World, and 
Mgs in it, 
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other. These beginnings of disinclination soon im- 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a general 
coldness, and by natural steps into an irreconcilable 
hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
were, in their stature, countenance, and mien, so 


very much alike, that if you were speaking of them 
in their absence, the words in which you described 
the one must give you an idea of the other. 
Were hardly distinguishable, you would think, when 


they were apart, though extremely different when 
together. 


tertaining to all the rest of their 
detraction from each, neither could fall upon any 


Å S 


They 


What made their enmity the moře en- 


sex was; that in 
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entirely distinct from morality. | 
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terms which did not hit herself as much as her ad- 


versary. Their nights grew restless with meditation 
of new dresses to outvie each other, and inventing 
s, who observed the 


new devices to recal admirer: 
charms of the one rather than those of the other, on 
the last meeting. Their colours failed at each other s 
appearance, flushed with pleasure at the report o! a 
disadvantage, and their countenances withere a or 
instances of applause. The decencies to pi wo- 
men are obliged, made these virgins stifle their re- 
sentment so far as not to break into open violences, 
while they equally suffered the torments of a eee 
lated anger. ‘Their mothers. as it is usual, engage 
ain the quarrel, and supported the several pretensions 
of their daughters with all that ill-chosen sortof ex- 
pensewhich is common with people of plentiful fortunes 
and mean taste. The girls preceded their parents 
like queens of May, in all the gaudy colours ima- 
ginable, on every Sunday to church, and were ex- 
posed to the examination of the audience for supe- 
riority of beauty. x 
During this constant struggle it happened, that 
Phillis one day at public prayers smote the heart of 
a gay West Indian, who appeared in all the colours 
which can affect an eye that could not distinguish 
between being fine and tawdry. This American, in 
a Summer-island suit, was too shining and too gay 
to be resisted by Phillis, and too intent upon her 
charms to be diverted by any of the laboured attrac- 
tions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetta had the 
mortification to see her rival disposed of in a wealthy 
marriage, while she was only addressed to in a man- 
ner that shewed she was the admiration of all men, 
but the choice of none. Phillis was carried to the 
habitation of her spouse in Barbadoes. Brunetta 
had the ill-nature to inquire for her by every op- 
portunity, and had the misfortune to hear of her 
eing attended by numerous slaves, fanned into 
slumbers by successive bands of them, and carried 
from place to place in all the pomp of barbarous 
magnificence, Brunetta could not endure these re- 
peated advices, but employed all her arts and charms 
in laying baits for any of condition of the same 
island, out of a mere ambition to confront her once 
more before she died. She at last succeeded in her 
design, and was taken to wife by a gentleman whose 
estate was contiguous to that of her enemy’s’ hus- 


the road, and is now landed in inconsolable despa 


at Plymouth, 

POSTSCRIPT. | 
After the above melancholy narration, it may ; 
haps be a relief to the reader to peruse the following 
expostulation : 


“To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
“ The just Remonstrance of affronted THAT. 


« Tyoucu I deny not the petition of Mess. WH, 
and WHICH, yet you should not suffer them to be 
rude, and to call honest people names: for that bear. 
very hard on some of those rules of decency which, 
you are justly famous for establishing. They may 
find fault, and correct specches in the senate and at 
the bar. but let them try to get themselves so often 
and with so much eloquence, repeated in a sentence 
as a great orator doth frequently introduce me,” 

«My lords!” says he, “with humble submis, 
sion, That That I say is this; That, That That gen. 
tleman has advanced, is not That That he should 
have proved to your lordships.’ Let these two ques. 
tionary petitioners try to do thus with their Whos. 
and their Whiches. 

“ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden 
in his Indian Emperor, 

*You force me still to answer you in That.— 


to furnish out a rhyme to Morat? and what a poor 
figure would Mr. Bayes have made without his 
‘ Egad and all That? How can a judicious man 
distinguish one thing from another, without saying, 
‘This here,’ or ‘That there?’ And how can a sober 
| man, without using the expletives of oaths (in which 
indeed the rakes and bullies have a great advantage: 
over others), make a discourse of any tolerable: 
length, without ‘That is ;? and if he be a very grave 
man indeed, without ‘That is to say?? And how 
instructive as well as entertaining are those usual 
expressions in the mouths of great men, ‘Such 
things as, That,’ and ‘The like of That.’ 

“Tam not against reforming the corruptions of 
speech you mention, and own there are proper sea- 
sons for the introduction of other words besides 
That; but I scorn as much to supply the place of a 
Who or’a Which at every turn, as they are unequal 


band. «It would be endless to enumerate the many 
occasions on which these irreconcilable beauties la- 
houred to excel each other; but in process of time 
it happened, that a ship put into the island con- 
signed to a friend of Phillis, who had directions to 
give her the refusal of all goods for apparel, before 
Brunetta could be alarmed of their arrival. He did 
so, and Phillis was dressed in a few days in a bro- 
cade more gorgeous and costly than had ever before 
appeared’ in that latitude. Brunetta languished at 
the sight, and could by no means come up to the 
bravery of her antagonist. She communicated her 
anguish of mind to a faithful friend, who, by an in- 
terest in the wife of Phillis’s merchant, procured a 
remnant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took 
pains to appear in all public places where she was 
UD meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now prepared 
ee the insult, and came toa public ball in a plain 
lack silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro 
Me a a petticoat of the same brocade with which 
ane was attired. This drew the attention of the 
maoe company, upon which the unhappy Phillis 
swooned away, and was immediately conveyed to 
her house: As soon as she came to herself, she fled 
irom her husband’s house, went on board a ship in 
i ` 


> 
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always to fill mine; and Í expect good language and 
civil treatment, and hope to receive it for the future 
That, That I shall only add is, That I am, 
« Yours, 
R. oT pwat.” 


No. 81.) SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 17]1. | 
Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure tigris 
Horruit in maculas: Srar. Theb. ii. 128. 


As when the tigress hears the hunter's din, 
Dark angry spots distain her glossy skin. 


Asour the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where 
could not but take notice of two parties of very fine 
women, that had placed themselves in the opposite 
side-boxes, and seemed drawn up ina kind of battle 
array one against another. ‘After a short survey ° 
them, I found they were patched differently; 
faces on one hand being spotted on the right side 0 
the forehead, and those upon the other on the lef: 
I quickly perceived that they cast hostile glance 
upon one another; and that their patches | yeH 
placed in those different situations, as party-Sig a 
to distinguish friends from foes. In the mid a 
boxes, between these two opposite bodies, weres*” 
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jnformed that some of them adhere so steadfastly to 


| tiful mole on the tory part of her forehead; which 
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o patched indifferently on both sides of 
sheir faces, and seemed to sit there with no other in- 
Se on but to sce the opera. Upon inquiry I found 
ihe body of Amazons on my right hand were 
ia and those on my left tories; and that those 
GUER placed themselves in the middle boxes were 
eo cat party, whose faces had not yet declared | 
E These last, however, as I afterward | 
‘found, diminished daily, and took their party with | 
: ne side or the other; insomuch that I observed, in! 
Cael of them, the patches which were before dis- 
persed equally, are now all gone over to the whig or | 
pore side of the face. The censorious say, that the | 
an whose hearts are aimed at, are very often the | 
‘occasions that one part of the face is thus disho- j 
noured, and lies under a kind of disgrace, while the 
‘other is so much set off and adorned by the owner; 
‘and that the patches turn to the right or to the left, 
according to the principles of the man who is most 
an favour. But whatever may be the motives of a 
‘few fantastical coquettes, who do not patch for the 
public good so much as for their own private ad- 
‘vantage, it is certain, that there are several women 
of honour who patch out of principle, and with an 
‘eye to the interest of their country.—Nay, I am 


their party, aud are so far from sacrificing their zeal 
for the public to their passion for any particular 
yperson, that, in a late draught of marriage articles, 
ia lady has stipulated with her husband, that whatever 
this opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch on 
which side she pleases. ‘ 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famyis 
‘whig partisan, has most unfortunately a very beau- 


being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis- 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies to misre- 
present her face, as though it had revolted from the 
whig interest. But, whatever this natural patch 
-may seem to insinuate, it is well known that her 
¿notions of government are still the same. This ur- 
lucky mole, however, has misled several coxcombs; 
-and, like the hanging out of false colours, made some 
of them converse with Rosalinda in what they 
thought the spirit of her party, when on a sudden she 
has given them an unexpected fire, that has sunk 
them all atonce. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her 
smole, Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple, which 
-forces her, against her inclinations, to patch on the 
whig side. 

Tam told that many virtuous matrons, who for- 
:merly have been taught to believe that this artificial 
“Spotting of the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
~ciled by a zeal for their cause, to what they could not 
be prompted to by aconcern for their beauty. This way 
‘of declaring war upon one another, puts me in mind 
-of what is reported of the tigress—that several spots 


| pear improbable to those who live at a distance from | 


Tise in her skin when she is angry, or, as Mr. Cow- 
cy has imitated the verses that stand as the motto 


Îl of this paper, 


——She swells with angrv pride, 
And calls forth all lier spots on every side. 


me When I was in the theatre the time above men- 
‘toned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
7 oth sides, and found the tory patches to be about 
i aay stronger than the whig; Lut to make amends 
aot this smal] inequality, I the next morning found 
the Whoie puppet-show filled with faces spotted after 
“se whiggish manner. Whether or no the ladies 


oo = = 
* Davideis, Book III page 409. VoL IL 1710. pes Thuyed * Hist` L I. p. 130, edit. H Steph. 1588, folia. 
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had retreated hither in order to rally their forces [ 
cannot tell; but the next night they came in s0 great | 
a body to the opera, that they outnumbered the | 
enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, ap- 


the fashionable world; but «sit is a distinction of a | 
very singular nature, and what perhaps may never | 
meet with a paral'el, I think I should not have dis- 
charged the office of a faithful Spectator, had not I 
recorded it. ! 

I bave, in former papers, endeavoured to expose | 
this party-rage in women, as it only serves to aggra- | 
vate the hatreds and animosities that reign among 
men, and in a great measure deprives the fair sex 
of those peculiar charms with which nature has en- | 
dowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and 
just upon the point of giving battle, the women, who 
were allied to both of them, interposed with so many 
tears and entreaties, that they prevented the mutual 
slaughter which threatened both parties, and united 
them together in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our 
British ladies, at a time when their country is torn 
with so many unnatural divisions, that if they con- 
tinue, it will be a misfortune to be born in it. The 
Greeks thought it so improper for women to interest | 
themselyes in competitions and contentions, that for 
this reason, among others, they forbade them, under ; 
pain of death, to be present at the Olympic games, | 
notwithstanding these were the public diversions of 
all Greece. i 

Az our English women exceed those of all nations 
in beauty, they should endeavour to outshine them 
in all other accomplishments proper to the sex, and 
to distinguish themselves as tender mothers and 
faithful wives, rather than as furious partisans. Fe- 
male virtues are of a domestic turn. The family is | 
the proper province for private women to shine in 
If they must be shewing their zeal for the public, ! 
let it not be against those, who are perhaps of the 
same family, or at least of the same religion or na- 
tion, but against those who are the open, professed, | 
undoubted enemies of their faith, liberty, and coun- 
try. When the Romans were pressed witha foreign 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels to assist the government under a 
public exigence, which appeared so laudable an ac 
tion in the eyes of their countrymen, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law to pronounce 
public orations at the funeral of a woman in praise 
of the deceased person, which till that time was pe- 
culiar to men. Would our English ladies, instead | 
of sticking on a patch against those of their own 
country, shew themselves so truly public-spirited as 
to sacrifice every one her necklace against the com- 
mon enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in 
favour of them? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles, which he made in honour 
of those brave Athenians that were slain in a fight 
with the Lacedemonians.* After having addressed 
himself to the several ranks and orders of his coum- 
trymen, and shewn them how they should behave 
themselves in the public cause, he turns to the female 
part of his audience: “ And as for you” says he, 
“ J shall advise youin very few words. Aspire only 


T O 
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to those virtues that are peculiar to your sex ; follow | 


your natural modesty, and think it your greatest 
commendation not to be talked of one way or other.” 
j C. 


No. 82.) MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1711. 
Caput domina venale sub hasta. 

Juv. Sat. iii. 33. 
His fortunes ruin’d, and himself a slave. 


Passinc under Ludgate* the other day, I heard 
a voice bawling for charity, which I thought I had 
somewhere keard before. Coming near to the grate, 
the prisoner called me by my name, and desired I 
would throw something into the box; I was out of 
countenance for him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half-a-crown. I went away, reflecting upon 
the strange constitution of some men, and how 
meanly they behave themselves in all sorts of con- 
ditions. The person who begged of me is now, I 
take it, fifly: I was well acquainted with him till 
about the age of twenty-five; at which time a good 
estate fell to him by the death of a relation. Upon 
| coming to this unexpected good fortune, he ran into 
| all the extravagances imaginable; was frequently 
| in drunken disputes, broke drawers’ heads, talked 
| and swore loud, was unmannerly to those above, and 
| insolent to those below him. I could not but remark, 
| that it was the same baseness of spirit which worked 
|in his behaviour in both fortunes: the same little 
mind was insolent in riches, and shameless in po- 
verty. This accident made me muse upon the cir- 
| cumstance of being in debt in general, and solve in 
| my mind what tempers were most apt to fall into this 
| error of life, as well as the misfortune it must needs 
| be to languish under such pressures. As for myself, 
| my natural aversion to that sort of conversation 
| which makes a figure with the generality of man- 
| kind, exempts me from any temptations to expense; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow com- 
| pass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
¿| care of my estate, proper vouchers for his quarterly 
| Teens to me, and observe what linen my laun- 
| dress brings and takes away with her once a week. 
| My steward brings his receipt ready for my signing; 
and Ihave a pretty implement with the respective 
names of shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs, and stock- 
ings, with proper numbers, to know how to reckon 
with my laundress. ‘This being almost all the busi- 
ness I have in the world for the care of my own af- 
fairs, I am at full leisure to observe upon what others 
do, with reiation to their equipage and economy. 
When I walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me in this town, 


Where, with like haste, through several ways they run; 
Some to undo, and some to be undone ! 


I say, when I behold this vast variety of persons and 


humours, with the pains they both take for the ac-, 


complishment of the ends mentioned in the aboye 
verses of Denham,}+ I cannot much wonder at the 
endeavour after gain, but am extremely astonished 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run- 
ning into debt, One would think it impossible that 
aman who is given to contract debts should not 
Know, that his creditor has, from that moment in 
which he transgresses payment, so much as that de- 
mand comes to, in his debtor’s honour, liberty, and 
fortune. One would think he did not know that his 


* Ludgato was a prison for such debtors as wero freemen of 
the city of London; it was taken down in the year 1762, and 
the prisoners removed to the London workhouse, k 
t From his poem entitlod * Cooper's Hill.’ 
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creditor can say the worst thing imaginable of him, 
to wit, “That he is unjust,” without defamation; 
and can seize his person, without being guilty of an. 
assault. Yet such is the loose and abandoned turn 
of some men’s minds, that they can live under these: 
constant apprehensions, and sull go on to increase 
the cause of them. Can there be a more low and 
servile condition, than to be ashamed or afraid to see 
any one man breathing? Yecethe that is much in 
debt, is in that condition with relation to twenty dif- 
ferent people. There are indeed circumstances 
wherein men of honest natures may become liable 
to debts, by some unadvised behavivur in any great 
point of their life, or mortgaging a man’s honesty 
as a security for that of another, and the like; but 
these instances are so particular and circumstan- 
tiated, that they cannot come within general con- 
siderations. For one such case as one of these, 
there are ten where a man, to keep up a farce of 
retinue and grandeur within his own house, shall 
shrink at the expectation of surly demands at his 
doors. The debtor is the creditor’s criminal; and all 
the officers of power and state, whom we behold 
make so great a figure, are no other than so many 
persons in authority to make good his charge against 
him. Human society depends upon his having the 
vengeance law allots him; and the debtor owes his 
liberty to his neighbour, as much as the murderer 
does his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in debt; and 
many families have put it into a kind of method of 
being so from generation to generation. The father 
mortgages when his son is very young ; and the boy 
is to marry, as soon as he is at age, to redeem it and 
find portions for his sisters. ‘This, forsooth, is no 
great inconvenience to him; for he may wench, 
keep a public table, or feed dogs, like a worthy Eng- 
lish gentleman, till he has out-run half his estate, 
and leave the same encumbrance upon his first-born, 
and so on; till one man of more vigour than ordi- 
nary goes quite through the estate, or some man of 
sense comes into it, and scorns to have an estate in 
partnership, that is to say, liable to the demand or 
insult of any man living. There is my friend Sir 
Andrew, though for many years a great and general 
trader, was never the defendant in a law suit, ‘in all 
the perplexity of busivess, and the iniquity of man- 
kind at present; no one had any colour for the least 
complaint against his dealings with him. ‘This is 
certainly as uncommon, and in its proportion as lau- 
dable in a citizen, as it is in a general never to have 
suffered a disadvantage in fight.. How different 
from this gentleman is Jack ‘Truepenny, who has 
been an old acquaintance of Sir Andrew and myself 
from boys, but could never learn our caution. Jack 
has a whorish unresisting good nature, which makes 
him incapable of haying a property in any thing. 
His fortune, his reputation, his time, and his capa- 
city, are at any man’s service that comes first. When 
he was at school he was whipped thrice a week for 
faults he took upon him to excuse others; since he 
came into the business of the world, he has been 
arrested twice or thrice a-year for debts he had no- 
thing to do with, but as surety for others; and I re- 
member when a friend of his had suffered in the vice 
of the town, ail the physic his friend took was con- 
veyed to him by Jack, and inscribed “A bolus or 
an électuary for Mr Trucpenny.” Jack had a good 
estate left him, which came to nothing; because he 
believed all who pretended. to demands upon it. 
This easiness and credulity destroy all the other 
merit he has; and he has all his life beon a sacrifice 
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to others, withour ever receiving thanks, or doing 
one good action. 

I will end this discourse with a speech which I 
heard Jack make to one of his creditors (of whom 
he deserved gentler usage) after lying a whole night 
in custody at his suit. 

“ Sir your ingratitude for the many kindnesses I 


have done you, shall not make me unthankful for | 
the good you have done me, in letting me sce there | 


is such a man as yonin the world. Iam obliged to 
you for the diffidence I shall have all the rest of my 
life: I shall hereafter trust no man so far ax to be 
in his debt.” ` R. 
as ~ 
No. 83.] TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1/11 
Animum pictura pascit inani, 
Ving. Æn. i. 464. 
And with the shadowy picture feeds his mind. 

Wuen the weather hinders me from taking my 
diversions without doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may be seen under covert, My 
principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
insomuch that when I have found the weather set in 
to be very bad, I have taken a whole day’s journey 
to see a gallery that is furnished by the hands of 
great masters. By this means, when the heavens 
are filled with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, 
and all nature wears a lowering countenance, I 
withdraw myself from these uncomfortable scenes 
into the visionary worlds of art ; where I meet with 
shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, 
and all those other objects which fill the mind with 
gay ideas, anà disperse that gloominess which is apt 
to hang upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons, 

I was some weeks ago in a course of these diver- 
sions, which had taken such an entire possession of 
my imagination, that they formed in it a short morn- 
ing’sdream, which I shall communicate tomyreader, 
rather as the first sketch and outlines of a vision, 
than as a finished piece, 

reamt that l was admitted into a long, spacious 
gallery, which had one side covered with pieces of 
all the famous painters who are now living, and the 
other with the works of the greatest masters that 
are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
busy in drawing, colouring, and designing. On the 
side of the dead painters, I could not discover more 
than ane person at work, who was exceedingly slow 
m b s motions, and wonderfully nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists that 
stood before me, and accordingly applied myself to 
the side of the living. The first I observed at work 
in this part of the gallery was Vanity, with his hair 
tie behind him in a riband, and dressed like a 
F enchman. All the faces he drew were very re- 
markable for their smiles, and a certain smirking air 
which he bestowed indifferently on every age and 
degree of cither sex. The toujours gai appeared 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy counsellors. 
In a word, all his men were petits maitres, and all his 
women coquettes. The drapery of his figures was 
extremely well suited to his faces, and was made up 
of all the glaring colours that. could be mixed toge- 
ther; every part of the dress was in a flutter, and 
endeayoured to distinguish itself aboye the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious work- 
man, who I found was his humble admirer, and 
copied after him. He was dressed like a German, 
and had a very hard name, that sounded something 
like Stupidity. 


‘turned his eye towards that of the dead. 
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The third artist that I looked over was Fantasqus, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an 
excellent hand at chimera, aud dealt very much in 
distortions and grimaces.. He would ‘sometimes 
affright himself with the phantoms that flowed from 
his pencil. In short, the most elaborate of his 
pieces was at best but a terrifying dream; and one 
could say nothing more of his finest figures, than 
that they were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very remark- 
able for his hasty hand, which left his pictures so 
unfinished that the beauty in the picture (which was 
designed to continue as a monument of it to pos- 
terity) faded sooner than in the person after whom? 
it was drawn, He made so much haste to dispatch 
his business, that he neither gave himself time to 
clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name of 
this expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist I saw another of a quite 
different nature, who was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the name of Industry. 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, he did not omit a single 
hair in his face; if the figure of aship, there was not 
a rope among the tackle that escapedhim. He had 
likewise hung a great part of the wall with night- 
pieces, that seemed to show themselves by the can- 
dles which were lighted up in several parts of them ; 
and were so inflamed by the sunshine which acci- 
dentally fell upon them, that at first sight T could 
scarce forbear crying out “ Fire.” 

The five foregoing artists were the most consider- 

able on this side the gallery; there were indeed seye- 
ral others whom I had not time to look into. One 
of them, however, I could not forbear observing, who 
was very busy in re-touching the finest pieces, 
though he produced no originals of his own. His 
pencil aggravated every feature that was before 
overcharged, loaded every defect, and poisoned every 
colour it touched. Though this workman did so 
much mischief on the side of the living, he never 
His name 
was Envy. 
- Having taken a cursory view of one side of the 
gallery, I turned myself to that which was filled by 
the works of those great masters that were dead; when 
immediately I fancied myself standing before a mul- 
titude of spectators, and thousands of eyes looking 
upon me at once; for all before me appeared so like 
men and women, that I almost forgot they were pic- 
tures. Raphael’s figures stood in one row, Titian’s 
in another, Guido Rheni’s in a third. One part of 
the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carracce, ano- 
ther by Correggio, and another by Rubens. To 
be short, there was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embellishment 
of this side of the gallery. The persons that owed 
their being to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and differed among one 
another only in the yaricty of their shapes, com- 
plexions, and clothes; so that they looked like dif 
ferent nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person 
I before mentioned, as the only artist that was at 
work on this side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and re-touching 
all the fine pieces that stood before me, I could not 
but be very attentive to all his motions. I found his 
pencil was so very light, that it worked impercep- 
tibly, and, after a thousand touches, scarce produced: 
any visible effect in the picture on MANS os 
employed, However, as he busied himself iness 
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————E 
santly, and repeated touch after touch without rest or 
intermission, he wore off insensibly every little disa- 
greeable gloss that hung upon a figure. He also 
added such a beautiful brown to the shades and mel- 
lowness to the colours, that he made every picture 
| appear more perfect thon when it came fresh from 


THE 


the master’s pencil. I could not forbear look- 

ing upon the face of this ancient workman, and im- 
| mediately by the long lock of hair upon his forehead, 
| discovered him to be Time. 
\ Whether it were because the thread of my dream 
| was atan end I cannot tell; but, upon my taking a 
| survey of this imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 
ee c. 
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Quis tmlin fando 
Myrmidonum Dolupomve aut duri miles Ulyssei 
‘Temperet a lachrymis ?—Vixa, “En. ii. 6. 
| Who can such woes relate, without a tear, 
| As stern Ulysses must have wept to hear? 
| Looxine over the old manuscript wherein the 
| private actions of Pharamond ure set down by way 
| of table-book, I found many things which gave me 
great delight; and as human life turns upon the same 
principles and passions in all ages, I thought it very 
proper to take minutes of what passed in that age, 
for the instruction of this. ‘lhe antiquary who lent 
me these papers gave mea character of Eucrate, 
the favourite of Pharamond, extracted from an author 
who lived in that court. ‘Lhe account he gives both 
of the prince and this his faithful friend, will not be 
improper to insert here, because I may have occasion 
to mention many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

“ Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire for an 
hour or two from the hurry of business and fatigue 
of ceremony, made a signal to Eucrate, by putting 
his hand to his face,.placing his arm negligently on 
a window, or some such action as appeared indiffe- 
rent to all the rest of the company. Uponsuch no- 
tice, unobserved by others (for their entire intimacy 
was always a secret,) ucrate repaired to his own 
apartment to receive the king. There was a secret 
access to this partof the court, at which Eucrate 
used to admit many, whose mean appearance in the 
eyes of the ordinary waiters and door-keepers made 
them be repulsed from other parts of the palace. 
Such as these were let in here by order of Eucrato, 
and had audiences of Pharamond. ‘This entrance 
Pharamond called ‘ the gate of the unhappy,’ and 
. the tears of the afflicted who came before him, he 
would say, were bribes received by Hucrate ; for Eu- 
crate had the most compassionate spirit of all men 
living, except his generous master, who was always 
kindled at the least affliction which was communi- 
cated to him. In regard for the miserable, Eucrate 
took particular care that the proper forms of distress, 
and the idle pretenders to sorrow, about courts, who 
wanted only supplies to luxury, should never obtain 
favour by his means; but the distresses which arise 
from the many inexplicable occurrences that happen 
among men, the unaccountable alienation of parents 
from their children, cruelty of husbands to wives, 
| poverty octasioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling 
out of friends, or such other terrible disasters to 
which the life of man is exposed,—in cases of this 
nature, Eucrate was the patron, and enjoyed this 
part of the royal favour so much without being en- 
vied, that it was never inquired into, by whose means 
what no one else cared for doing was brought about. 
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apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely de 
jected: upon which he asked (with a smile that was 
natural to him,) What, is there any one too miser- 
able to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is 
melancholy ? ‘I fear there is,’ answered the fa 
vourite: ‘A person without, of a good air, well 
dressed, and though a man in the strength of his 
life, seemsto faint under some inconsolable calamity. 
All his features seem suffused with agony of mind; 
but I can observe in him, that it is more inclined to 
break away in tears than rage. I asked him what 
he would have. He said he would speak to Phara 
mond, I desired his business. He could hardly 
say to me, ‘ Eucrate, carry me to the king, my story 
is not to be told twice; I fear I shall not be able to 
speak it atall.’ Pharamond commanded Eucrate to 
let him enter; he did so, and the gentleman ap- | 
proached the king with an air which spoke him 
under the greatest concern in what manner to de- 
mean himself The king, who had a quick discern- 
ing, relieved him from the oppression he was under; 
and with the most beautiful complacency said to him, | 
‘Sir, do not add to that load of sorrow I see in your | 
countenance the awe of my presence. Think you | 
are speaking to your friend. If the circumstances | 
of your distress will admit of it, you shall find me 
so. To whom the stranger: ‘ Oh, excellent Pha- | 
ramond, name not a friend to the unfortunate Spi- | 
namont.* I had one, but he is dead by my own 
hand; but, oh Pharamond, though it was by the 
hand of Spinamont, it was hy the guilt of Phara- 
mond. I come not, oh excellent prince, to implore | 
your pardon; I come to relate my sorrow, a sorrow 
too great for human life to support ; from henceforth | 
shall all occurrences appear dreams, or short inter- 
vals of amusement from this one afiliction, which has 
seized my very being. Pardon me, oh Pharamond, | 
if my griefs give me leave, that I lay before you iu | 
the anguish of a wounded mind, that you, good as 
you are, are guilty of the generous blood spilt this | 
day by this unhappy hand. -O that it had perished 
before that instant? Here the stranger paused, | 
and recollecting his mind, after some little medita- | 
tion, he went on ina calmer tone and gesture as | 
follows: : 

“There is an authority due to distress, and as none 
of human race is above the reach of sorrow, none 
should be above the hearing the voice of it; I am 
sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this morning unfortunately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men living I most loved. I command 
myself too much in your royal presence, to say Pha- | 
ramond gave me my friend! Pharamond has taken į 
him from me! I will not say, shall the merciful į 
Pharamond destrev his own subjects? Will the | 
father of his country murder his people? But the | 
merciful Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the : 
father of his country does murder his people. For- | 
tune is so much the pursuit of mankind, that all 
glory and honour is in the power of a prince, be- | 
cause he has the distribution of their fortunes. It- 
is therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt, 
of princes to let any thing grow into custoin which _ 
is-against their laws. A court can make fashion | 
and duty walk together; it can never, without the 
guilt of a court, happen, that it shall not be un- 
fashionable to do what is unlawful. But, alas! in 
the dominions of Pharamond, by the force of a 
tyraut custom, which is misnamed a point of honour, 


On 
. el ill, the gentleman here alluded to under tha 
fitted Seated Neate of Spinamont, killed Sir Chol. 


“One evening, when Pharamond came into the} mondley Deering, of Kent, Bart. ina duel Mav 9. 1715. 
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the duellist kills his friend whom he loves; and the 
judge condemns the duellist while he approves his 
behaviour. Shame is the greatest of ail evils; what 
avail Jaws, when death only attends the breach of 
them, and shame obedience to them? As for me, 
O Pharamond, were it possible to describe the 
nameless kinds of compunctions and tendernesses 
| I feel, when I reflect upon the little accidents in 
our former familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow 
which cannot be resisted enough to be silent in the 
presence of Pharamond. (With that he fell into a 
flood of tears, and wept aloud.) Why should not 
| Pharamond hear the anguish he only can relieve 
| others from in time to come? Let him hear from 
Ime, what they feel who have given death by the 
false mercy of his administration, and form to him- 
| self the vengeance called for by those who have 
perished by his negligence.’ ”—R. 


No. 85.] THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1711. 


Interdum speciosa locis, morataque recte 
Fabula, nullius Veneris, sine pondero et arte, 
| Valdius oblectat populum, meliusque moratur, 
Quam versus Anopes rerum, nugeque canone. 
Hon. Ars. Poet. ver. 319, 


When the sentiments and manners please, 
j And all the characters are wrought with ease, 
i Your taie, though void of beauty, force, and art, 
More strongly shall delight, and warm the heart; 
Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears, 

t And with sonorous trifles charms our ears.—FRANCIS. 
| Iris the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
| any printed or written paper upon the ground, to 
| take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
| but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. I 

| must contess I have so much of the Mussulman in 
| me, that I cannot forbear looking into every printed 
paper which comes in my way, under whatsoever 

despicable circumstances it may appear; for as no 
; mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude 
of things, knows to what use his works may some 
time or other be applied, a man may often meet with 

very celebrated names in a paper of tobacco. I have 
lighted my pipe more than once with the writings of 
a prelate; and know a friend of mine, who, for 
these several years, has converted the essays of a 
man of quality into a kind of fringe for his candle- 
sticks. I remember in particular, after having read 
over a poem of an eminent author on a victory, I 
met with several fragments of it upon the next re- 
joicing day, which had been employed in squibs and | 
crackers, and by that means celebrated its subject 
ina double capacity. I once met with a page of 
Mr. Baxter under a Christmas-pie. Whether or no 
| the pastry-cook had made use of it through chance 
| or waggery, for the defence of that superstitious 
i 
} 


viande, L know not; but upon the perusal of it, I 
conceived so good an idea of the author’s piety, that 
l bought the whole book. T have often profited by 
these accidental readings, and have sometimes found 
very curious pieces that are either out of print, or 
not to be met with in the shops of our London book- 
sellers. For this reason, when my friends take a 
survey of my library, they ure very much surprised 
to find upon the shelf cf folios, two long band-boxes 
standing upright among my books; till I let them 
see that they are both of them lined with deep erudi- 
tion and abstruse literature. I might likewise men- 
tion a paper-kite, from which I have received great 
improvement; and a hat-case which I would not ex- 
change for alt the beavers in Great Britain. This 
my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent humour 
of prying into all sorts of writing, with my natural 


aversion to loquacity, gives me a good deal of cm- 
ployment when I enter any house in the country; 
for I cannot for my heart leave a room, before I bave 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined the 
several printed papers which are usually pasted upon 
them. ‘The last piece that I met with upon this oc- 
casion gave me most exquisite pleasure. My reader 
will think I am not serious, when I acquaint him 
that the piece I am going to speak of was the old 
ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, which is 
one of the darling songs of the common people, and 
has been the delight of most Englishmen in some 
part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti- 
tute of the helps and ornaments of art. ‘The tale of 
it is a pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other 
reason but because it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in the yerse; and yet, 
because the sentiments appear genuine and unat 
fected, they are able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader with inward meltings of humanity and 
compassion. ‘The incidents grow out of the subject, 
and are such as are the most proper to excite pity; 
for which reason the whole narration has something 
in it very moving, notwithstanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has delivered it in such an abject 
phrase and poorness of expression, that the quoting 
any of it would look like a design of turning it into 
ridicule. But though the language is mean, the 
thoughts, as I have before said, from one end to the 
other, are natural, and therefore cannot fail to please 
those who are not judges of language, or these who, 
notwithstanding they are judges of language, havea 
true and unprejudiced taste of nature. The condi- 
tion, speech, and behaviour, of the dying parents, 
with the age, inuoccuco and distress, of the SKERA 
are sct forth in such tender circumstances, that it js 
impossible for a reader of common humanity not to 
be affected with them. As for the circumstance of 
the robin-red-breast, it is indeed a little poetical or- 
nament; and to shew the genius of the author amidst 
all his simplicity, it is just the same kiud of fiction 
which one of the greatest of the Latin pocts has 
made use of upon a parallel occasion; I mean that 
passage in Horace, where he describes himself wheu 
he was a child fallen asleep in a desert wood, and 
coyered with leaves by the turtles that took pity 
on him. 

Me fabulosæ vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apulia, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 


Fronde nova puerum palumbos 
Texere—— 4 Od. üL 


Me when a child, as tir'd with play 
Upon the Apulian hills [lay 

In careless slumbers hound, 

‘The gentle doves protecting found, 
And cover'd me with myrtle leaves. 


I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, 
and was one of the finest critics as well as the best 
poets of his age, had a numerous collection of old 
English ballads, and tock a particular pleasure in the 
reading of them. I can affirm the same of Mr. Dry 
den, and know several of the most refined writers of 
our present age who are of the same humour, 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere’s 
thoughts on this subject, as he expressed them in 
the character of the Misanthrope; but those only 
who are endowed with atrue greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule, and admire nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the age, 
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who can only shew their judgment by finding fault, 
they cannot be supposed to admire these productions 
which have nothing to recommend them but the beau- 
ties of nature, when they do not know how to relish 
even those compositions that, with-all the beauties 
of nature, have also the additional advantages of art. 


5 CAS 5 
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pE No. 86.] FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1711. 
© ; R . ’ 
ifficile est crimen non prodere vultu ! 
A nl s i : Ovip, Met. il. 447. 
How in the looks does conscious guilt appear !—Appison. 


Tere are several arts, which all men are in 
rome measure masters of, without having been at 
the pains of learning them. Every one that speaks 
or reasons is a grammarian and a logician, though 
he may be wholly unacquainted with the rules of 
grammar or logic, as they are delivered in books and 
systems. Tn the same manner, every one is in some 
degree a master of that art which is generally dis- 
tinguished by the name of Physiognomy: and natu- 
tally forms to himself the character or fortune of 
a stranger, from the features and lineaments of his 
face. We are no sooner presented to any one we 
never saw before, but we are immediately struck 
with the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or 
a good-tiatured man; and upon our first going into 
a company of strangers, our benevolence or ayer- 
sion, awe or contempt, rises naturally towards se- 


veral particular persons, before we have heard them 


speak a single word, or so much as know who they are. 


Every passion gives a particular cast to the coun- 
tenance, and is apt to discover itself in some feature 
I have seen an eye curse for half an hour 


or other. 
together, and an ecye-brow call a man a scoundrel, 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
resent, languish, despair, and die, in dumb-show. 


For my own part, I am so apt to frame a notion of 


every man’s humour or circumstances by his looks, 


i that I have sometimes employed myself from Cha- 


ting-Cross to the Royal Exchange in drawing the 

characters of those who have passed by me. When 

ae I see a man with a sour riyelled face, I cannot for- 

bear pitying his wife: and when I mect with an 

open ingenuous countenance, think on the happiness 
of his friends, his family, and rélations. * 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous saying 

to ‘a stranger, who stood silent in his company, 


lii “Speak, that I may see thee.” But, with submis. 

z sion, I think we may be better known by our looks 
PAR than by our words, and that a man’s speech is much 
ae 


more casily disguised than his countenance. In this 
case, however, I think the air of the whole face is 
much more expressive than the lines of it. The 
truth of it is, the air is generally nothing else but 
the inward disposition of the mind made visible. 
Those who have established physiognomy into an 
art, and laid down rules of judging men’s tempers 
by their faces, have regarded the features much more 


than the air, Martial has a pretty epigram on this 
subject: 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine Jesus: 
Rem magnam præstas, Zoile. si bonus es —Epig. liv. 12 


Thy beard and head are of a different die; 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye: 

_ With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
Should’st thou be honest, thou'rt a devilish cheat. 


ject, who founds his speculations on the supposition, 
` | thatas a man hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeness to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or 


I have seen a yery ingenious author on this sub- |]. 


any other creature; he hath the same resemblance 
in the frame of his mind, and is subject to those 
passions which are predominant in the creature that 
appears in his countenance. Accordingly he gives 
the prints of several faces that are of a different 
mould, and by a little overcharging the likeness, 
discovers the figures of these several kinds of brutal 
faces in human features.* I remember, in the life 
of the famous Prince of Condé, the writer observes, 
the face of that prince was like the face of an eagle, 
and that prince was very well pleased to be told so. 
In this case therefore we may be sure, that he hadin 
his mind some general implicit notion of this art of 
physiognomy which I have just now mentioned ; 
and that when his courtiers told him his face was 
made like an eagle’s, he understood them in the 
same manner as if they had told him, there was 
something in his looks, which shewed him to be 
Strong, active, piercing, and of a royal descent. 
Whether or no the different motions of the animal 
spirits, in different passions, may have any effect on 
the mould of the face when the lincaments are plia- 
ble and tender, or whether the same kind of souls 
require the same kind of habitations, I shall leaye 
to the consideration of the curious. In the mean 
time I think nothing can be more glorious than for 
a man to give the lie to his face, and to be an honest, 
just, good-natured man, in spite of all those marks 
and signatures which nature seems to have set upon 
him for the contrary. This very often happens 
among those who, instead of being exasperated by 
their own looks, or envying the looks of others, ap- 
ply themselyes entirely to the cultivating of their 
minds, and getting those beauties which are more 
lasting, and more ornamental. I have seen many 
an amiable piece of deformity; and have observed 
a certain cheerfulness in as bad a system of features 
as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 
more lovely than all the blooming charms of an in- 
solent beauty. There is a double praise due to vir- 
tue, when it is lodged in a body that scems to have 
been prepared for the reception -of vice; in many 
such cases the soul and the body do not scem to be 
fellows. S 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to be a great physiognomist 
in his time at Athens, who had made strange disco- 
yeries of men’s tempers and inclinations by their 
outward appearances. Socrates’ disciples, that they 
might put this artist to the trial, carried him to their 
master, whom he had never seen before, and did not 
know he was then in company with him. After a 
short examination of his face, the physiognomist 
pronounced him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that he had ever met with in his whole 
life. Upon which the disciples all burst out a-laugh- 
ing, as thinking they had detected the falsehood and 
vanity of his art. But Socrates told them, that the 
principles of his art might be very true, notwith- 
standing his present mistake; for that he himself 
was naturally inclined to those particular vices which 
the physiognomist had discovered in his counte- 
nance,,but that he had conquered the strong dis 0 
sitions he was born with, by the dictates of phi- 
losophy.* A 

We are indeed told by an ancient author,t that 
Socrates very, much resembled Silenus in his face; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 


* This doubtless refers to Baptista della Porta’s famous book 
De Humana Physiognomia; which has run through many 
editions, both in Latin and Italian. Ho died in 1615. 

“Cicer. Tusc. Qu. 5 et De Facto. t Plat Conviv. 


A 


from the statues and busts of both, that are still ex- 
tant; aswell as on several antique seals and precious 
stones, which are frequently enough to be met with 
in the cabinets of the curious. But however observ- 
ations of this nature may sometimes hold, a wise 
man should be particularly cautious how he gives 
credit to a man’s outward appearance. It is an 
irreparable injustice we are guilty of towards one 
another, when we are prejudiced by the looks and 
features of those whom we do not know. How often 
do we conceive hatred against a person of worth, or 
fancy a man to be proud or ill-natured by his aspect, 
whom we think we cannot esteem too much when we 
are acquainted with his real character? Dr. Moore, 
in his admirable System of Ethics, reckons this par- 
ticular inclination to take a prejudice against a man 
for his looks, among the smaller vices in morality, 
and, if I remember, gives it the name of a prosopo- 
lepsia,” * 
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Trust not too much to an enchanting face.—DRYDEN. 


Ir has been the purpose of several of my specula- 
tions to bring people to an unconcerned behaviour, 
with relation to their persons, whether beautiful or 
defective. As the secrets of the Ugly club were ex- 
posed to the public, that men might see there were 
some noble spirits in the age who are not at all dis- 
pleased with themselves upon considerations which 
they had no choice in; so the discourse concerning 
Idols tended to lessen the value people put upon 
themselves from personal advantages and gifts of 
nature. As to the latter species of mankind—the 
beauties, whether male or female—they are generally 
the most untractable people of all others. You are 

“so excessively perplexed with the particularities in 
their behaviour, that to be at ease, dne would be apt 
to wish there were no such creatures. They expect 
so great allowances, and give so little to others, that 
they who have to deal with them find, in the main, a 
man with a better person than ordinary, and a beau- 
tiful woman, might be very happily changed for such 
to whom nature has been less liberal. The hand- 
some fellow is usually so much a gentleman, and the 
fine woman has something so becoming, that there 
is no enduring either of them. It has therefore been 
generally my choice to mix with cheerful ugly crea- 
tures, rather than gentlemen who are graceful 
enough to omit or do what they please, or beauties 
who have charms enough to do and say what would be 
disobliging in any but themselves. 

Diffidence aud presumption, upon account of our 
persons, are equally faults; and both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know, 
ourselyes, and for what we ought to be valued or 
neglected. But indeed I did not imagine these little 
considerations and coquetries could haye the ill con- 
sequences I find they have by the following letters 
of my correspondents, where itseems beauty is thrown 
into the account, in matters of sale, to those who re- 


ceive no favour from the charmers, 
a 


“ MR. SPECTATOR, Juve 4. 
After 1 haye assured you I am in every respect 
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be particular in nothing but the make of my face, 
which has the misfortune to be exactly oval. This I | 
take to proceed from a temper that naturally inclines | 
me both to speak and hear. 

‘< With this account you may wonder how I can 
have the vanity to offer myself as acandidate, which 
I now do, to the society where the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have been admitted with so much ap- 
plause. I don’t want to be put in mind how very 
defective I am in every thing that is ugly: I am 
too sensible of my own unworthiness in this parti- | 
cular, and therefore I only propose myself as a foil į 
to the club. j 

“You sce how honest I have been to confess all 
my imperfections, which is a great deai to ępme 
from a woman, and what I hope you will encourage | 
wita the favour of your interest. | 

“ There can be no objection made on the side of 
the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I shall be ` 
in no danger of giving her the least occasion of 
jealousy; and then a joint stool in the very lowest 
place at the table is all the honour that is coveted by | 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant, | 

* ROSALINDA, 


“ P.S. I have sacrificed my necklace to put into | 
the public lottery against the common enemy. And 
last Saturday, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
I began to patch indifferently on both sides of my, 
face.” i 

London, June 7, 1711. | 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 2 | 
“ Upon reading your late dissertation concerning | 
idols, I cannot but complain to you that there are, | 
in six or seven places of this city, coffee-houses kept 
by persons of that sisterhood. ‘These idols sit and | 
receive all day long the adoration of the youth within 
such and such districts. I know, in particular, 
gocds are not entered as they ought to’ be at the 
custom-house, nor law reports perused at the temple, 
by reason of one beauty who detains the young mer- | 
chants too long near Change, and another fair one 
who keeps the students at her house when they 
should be at study. It would be worth your while to 
see how the idolaters alternately offer incense to 
their idols, and what heart-burnings arise in those 
who wait for their turn to receive kind aspects from 
those little thrones which all the company, but these | 
lovers, call the bars. I saw a gentleman turn as | 
pale as ashes, because an idol turned the sugar in a|. 
tea-dish for his rival, and carelessly called the boy | 
to serve him, with a Sirrah! why don’t you give 
the gentleman the box to please himself?” Certain 
it is, that a very hopeful young man was taken with 
leads in his pockets below-bridge, where he intended 
to drown himself, because his idol would wash the 
dish in which she had but just drunk tea, before she 
would let him use it. : 

“T am, Sir, a person past being amorous, and do 
not give this information out of envy or jealousy, but 
I am a real sufferer by it, These lovers take any 
thing for tea and coffee; I saw one yesterday surfeit 
to make his court! and all his rivals, at the same time 
loud in the commendation of liquors that went 
against every body in the room that was not in love. 
While these young fellows resign their stomachs 
with their hearts, and drink at the idol in this 


manner, we who come to do business or talk politics 
are utterly poisoned. ‘They have also drams for 
those who are more enamoured than ordinary; and 
it is very common for such as are too low in consti- | 
tution to ogle the idol upon the strength of tea, to 


one of the handsomest young girls about town, I need 


Se ES 
© A Greek word, used in the N. T. Rom. ii. 11, and Eph. vi, 
9: where it is said that “God is no respecter of persons.” 
Here it signifies a prejudice against a person ‘crmed from his 

countenance, “c., too hastily 
. + 
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fluster themselves with warmer liquors: thus all 

retenders advance as fast as they can to a fever or 
a diabetes. T must repeat to you, that I do not look 
with an evil eye upon the profit of the idols or the 
diversions ofthe lovers; what I hope from this re- 
monstrance, is only that we plain people may not be 
served as if we were idolaters; but that trom the 
time of publishing this in your paper, the idols would 
mix ratsbane only for their admirers, and take more 
care of us who don’t love them. 
“Tam, S's, yours, 

PI SAS a 


R. 
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id ini facient, audent cum talia fures? 
Seu : Vino. Ecl. iii. 16. 


What will not masters do, when servants thus presume ? 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, May 20, 1711. 

“I haye no small value for your endeavours to 
lay before the world what may escape their observa- 
| tion, and yet highly conduces to their service. You 
| have, I think, succeeded very well on many subjects ; 
‘and seem to have been conversant in very different 
scenes of life. Butin the considerations of man- 
kind,-as a Spectator, you should not omit circum- 

; stances which relate to the inferior part of the world, 
| any more than those which concern the greater, 
| There is one thing in particular, which I wonder 
| you have not touched upon—and that is the gencral 
corruption of manners in the Servants of Great Bri- 
‘tain. I am a man that have travelled and seen 
many nations, but have for seven years last past re- 

| sided constantly in London or within twenty miles 
| of it. In this time I have contracted a numerous 
| acquaintance among the best sort of people, and 


| have hardly found one of them happy in their serv-' 


ants. This is matter of great astonishment to 
| foreigners, and all such as have visited forcign coun- 
tries; especially since we cannot but observe, that 
there is no part of the world where servants have 
those privileges and advantages as in England. 
| They have no where else such plentiful diet, Jarge 
Wages, or indulgent liberty. There is no place 
where they labour less, and yet where they are so 
little respectful, more wasteful, more negligent, or 
wliere they so frequently change their masters. To 
this I attribute, in a great measure, the frequent 
robberies and losses which we suffer on the high 
road and in our own houses. ‘That indeed which 
gives me the present thought of this kind is, that a 


careless groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest: 


pad in the world with enly riding him ten miles ; 
and J assure you, if I were to make a register of 
all the horses I have known thus abused by the neg- 
ligence of servants, the number would mount a 
regiment. I wish yon would give us your obserya- 
tions, that we may know how to treat these rogues, 
vr that we masters may enter into measures to re- 
form them, Pray give ‘us a speculation in general 
about Servants, und you make me, “Yours, 
Nien an wat “ PurtLo-Brivannicus. 

“ P.S. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms 
in particular’? ; 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should write a satire upon grooms, has a great deal 
of reason for his reseutment ; and I know no evil 
which touches all mankind so much as this of the 
misbehaviour of servants, 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 


te 


| men-seryants; and I can attribute the licentiousness 


a 


‘which has at present prevailed among them, to | 


A 
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nothing but whata hundred before me have ascribed 
it to, the custom of giving board-wages. ‘This one 
instance of false economy is sufficient to debauch: 
the whole nation of servants, and makes them as it 
were but for some part of their time in that quality, 
They are either attending in places where they meet 
and run into clubs, or else, if they wait at taverns, 
they eat after their masters, and reserve their wages 
for other occasions. From hence it arises, that they 
are but in a lower degree what their masters them- 
selves are; and usually affect an imitation of their 
manners: and you have in liveries, beaux, fops. and 
coxcombs, in as high perfection as among people 
that keep equipages. It is a common humour 
among the retinue of the people of quality, when 
they are in their revels—that is, when they are out 
of their masters’ sight—to assume in a humorous 
way the names and titles of those whose liveries they 
wear. By which means, characters and distinctions. 
become so familiar to them, that it is to this, among 
other causes, one may impute a certain insolence 
among our servants, that they take no notice of any: 
gentleman, though they know him ever so well, cx- 
cept he is an acquaintance of their master. ; 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
without scandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a commow 
ordinary, in the meanest as well as the most sump- 
tuous house of entertainment.—Falling in the other 
day at a victualling-house near the house of peers, 
T heard the maid come down and tell the landlady. 
at the bar, that my lord bishop swore he would throw 
her out at window, if she did not bring up more: 
mild beer, and that my lord duke would have a 
double mug of purl. My surprise was increased, in 
hearing loud and rustic voices speak and answer to: 
each other upon the public affairs, by the names of 


the most illustrious of our nobility; till of a sudden į 


one came running in, and cried the house was rising. 
Down came ail the company together, and away! 
The alchouse was immediately filled with clamour, 
and scoring one mug to the marquis of such a place, 
oil and vinegar to such an earl, three quarts to my 
new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. It is a 
thing too notorious to mention the crowds of serv- 
ants, and their insolence, near the courts of jus- 
tice, and the stairs towards the supreme assembly, 
where there is a universal mockery of ali order, such 
riotous clamotir and licentious confusion, that one 
would think the whole nation lived in jest, and that 
there were no such, thing as rule and distinction 


among us. 3 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile 
world are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde-park, 
while the gentry are at the ring, Hither people 
bring their lackeys out of state, and here it is that 
all they say at their tables, and act in their houses, 
is communicated to the whole town. ‘There are men 
of wit in all conditions of life; and mixing with 
‘these people at their diversions, I have heard co- 
quettes and prudes as well rallied, and insolence and 
pride exposed (allowing for their waut of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, as in the po- 
litest companies. [tis a general observation, that 
all dependants run in some measure into the man- 
ners and behaviour of those whoin they serve. You 
shall frequently meet with lovers and men. of in- 
trigue among the lackeys as wel! as at White’s or 
in the side-boxes. I remember some years ayo an 
instance of this kind. A footman to a captain of 
the guards used frequently, when his master was 
out of the way, to carry on amours and make assig- 
nations in his master’s clothes. ‘Ihe fellow had a 
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very good person, and there are very many women 
who think no farther than the outside of a gentle- 
man: besides which, he was almost as learned a 
man as the colonel* himself: I say, thus qualified, 
the fellow could scrawl billets-doux so well, and fur- 
nish a conversation on the common topics, that he 
had, as they call it, a great deal of business on his 
hands. It happened one day that, coming down a 
tavern stairs, in his master’s fine guard-coat, with 
a well-dressed woman masked, he met the colonel 
coming up with other company; but with ready as- 
surance he quitted his lady, came up to him, and 
said, “ Sir, I know you have too much respect for 
yourself to cane me in this honourable habit. But 
you sce there is a lady in the case, and on that score 
also you will put off your anger till I have told you 
all another time.” After a little pause the colonel 
cleared up his countenance, and with an air of fa- 
miliarity whispered his man apart, “ Sirrah, bring 
the lady with you to ask pardon for you:” then 
aloud, “ Look to it, Will, I’ll never forgive you else.” 
The fellow went back to his mistress, and telling 
her, with a loud voice and an oath, that was the 
honestest fellow in the world, conveyed her to a 
hackney-coach. 

But the many irregularities committed by servants 
in the places above-mentioned, as well as in theatres, 
of which masters are generally the occasions, are 
too various not to need being resumed on another 
occasion. —R 
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———Petite hinc, juvenesque senesque, ’ 
Finem animo certum, miserisque viatica canis. È 
| Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras fict Quid? quasi magnum, 
Nempe diem donas? sed cum lux altera venit, 
Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus; ecce aliud cras 
gerit hos annos, et semper paulum erit ultra, 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uno, 
Vertentem sese frustra sectabere canthum.—Pens, Sat. v G4, 
_Pens. From thee both old and young with profit learn 
T he bounds of good and evil to discern. 
Cory. Unhappy he, who does this work adjourn, 
| And to to-morrow would the search delay: 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 
Pers. But is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 
Cony, Yes, suro; for yesterday was once to-morrow 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain‘d: 
And ali thy fruitless days will thus be drain’d 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, are curst, 
Sull to be near, but ne'er to reach the first. —DrYDEN. 


As my correspondents upon the subject of love | 
‘ure Very numerous, it is my design, if possible, to 
range them under several heads, and address myself 
to them at different times. The first branch of them, 
to whose service I shall dedicate this paper, are those 
that haye to do with women of dilatory tempers, who 
ure for spinning out the time of courtship to an im- 
moderate length, without being able either to close 
| with their lovers or to dismiss them. I have many 


letters by me filled with complaints against this sort 
of women. In one of them no less a man than a 
brother of the coif} tells me, that he began his suit 
vicesimo nono Caroli secundi, before he had been a 
twelvemonth at the Temple; that he prosecuted it 
for many years after he was called to the bar; that 
at present he is a serjeant at law; and notwith- 
standing he hoped that matters would have been iong 
since brought to an issue, the fair one still demurs. 
—Iam so well pleased with this gentleman’s phrase, 


* In the Spect. in folio, and in the edit of 1712, ia 8vo, 
this officer is styled both captain and colonel 
t Lo. A serjeant at law. 


that I shall distinguish this sect of women by the 
title of Demurrers. T find by another letter from 
one who calls himself Thyrsis, that his mistress has 
been demurring above these seven years. But among 
all my plaintiffs of this nature, I most pity the un- 
fortunate Philander, a man of a constant passion 
and plentiful fortune, who sets forth that the timo- 
rous and irresolute Sylvia has demurred till she is 
past child-bearing. Strephon appears by his letter 
to be a very choleric lover, and is irrevocably smitten 
with one that demurs out of self-interest. He tells 
me with great passion that she has bubbled him out 
of his youth; that she drilled him to five and fifty, 
and that he verily believes she will drop him in his 
cld age, if she can find her account in another. 

shall conclude this narrative with a letter from honest 
Sam Hopewell, a very pleasant fellow, who it seems 
has at last married a Demurrer. I must only pre- 
mise, that Sam, who isa very good bottle-compa- 
nion, has been the diversion of his friends, upon 


account of his passion, ever since the year one: 


thousand six hundred and eighty-one. 


“ Dear Sin, 
“ You know very well my passion for Mrs. Mar- 
tha, and what a dance she has led me. She took 


me out at the age of two-and-twenty, and dodged. 


with me aboye thirty years. I have loved her till 


she is grown as gray as a cat, and am with much ado - 


become the master of her person, such as 1t is, at 
present. She is however in my eye a very charming 
old woman. We often lament that we did not marry 


sooner, but she has nobody to blame for it but her- - 


self. You know very well that she would never 
think of me whilst she had a tooth in her head. I 
have put the date of my passion (anno amoris triges- 
imo primo) instead of posy on my wedding-ring. I 
expect you should send me a congratulatory letter, 
or, if you please, an epithalamium upon this occasion. 
“Mrs. Martha’s and yours eternally, 
“Sam Horewe rt.” 

In order to banish an evil out of the world, that 
does not only produce a great uneasiness to private- 
persons, but has also a very bad influence on the 
public, I shall endeavour to shew the folly of demur- 


| Tage, from two or three reflections which I earnestly 


recommend to the thoughts of my fair readers, 

First of all, I would have them seriously think on 
the shortness of their time. Life is not long enough: 
for a coquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous- 
woman drops into her grave before she is done deli- 
berating. Were the age of man the same that it 
was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a. 
century to a scruple, and be two or three ages in 
demurring. Had she nine hundred years good, she 
might hold out to the conversion of the Jews before 
she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas! 
she ought to play her part in haste, when she con- 
siders that she is suddenly to quit the stage, and. 
make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female read- - 
ers to censider that as the term of life is short, that 
of beauty is much shorter. ‘The finest skin wrinkles 
in a few years, and loses the strength of its colouring. 
so soon, that we have scarce time to admire it. 
might embellish this subject with roses and rainbows, 
and several other ingenious conceits, which I may 
possibly reserve for another opportunity. 

“There is a third consideration which I would like- 
wise recommend to a demurrer—and that is, the great” 
danger of her falling in love when she is about three 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and seru Á 
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i is a kind of latter spring, 
before that time. There is a kin ever 


that sometimes gets into the blood of an old i 
and turns her into a very odd sort of an anima : 
would therefore have the Demurrer consider wha : 
strange figure she will make, if she dienaa H 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final resolution, 
in that unseasonable part of her life. 
I would not however be understood, by heat 
‘T have here said, to discourage that natural mo a 
in the sex, which renders a retreat from the a 
approaches of a lover both fashionable and grcet 
‘All that I intend'is, to advise them, when they a 
prompted by reason and inclination, en 
out of form, and so far as decency requires. 4 D 
“uous woman should reject the first offer of mae 
as a good man does that of a bishoprick ; but I wou 
advise neither the one nor the other to persist m re- 
fusing what they secretly approve. I would in this 
particular propose the example of Eve to all her 
daughters, as Milton has represented her in the fol- 
lowing passage, which I cannot forbear transcribing 
entire, though only the twelve last lines are to my 
purpose. ‘ ETES 
* The rib he form'd and fashion'd with his hands; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but different sex; so lovely fair, 
That what seem’d fair in all the world, seem d now 
Mean, or in her sumny'd up, in her contain’d, 
‘And in her looks; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart unfelt before, 
‘And into alt -gs from her air inspir'd 
‘The spirit of 1ove and amorous delight. 
She disappear'd, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as‘! saw her in my dream, adorn‘d 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came, 
Led by her heavenly Maker though unseen, 
And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her steps, Heav'n in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 3 
1, overjoyed, could not forbear aloud. 
“This tum hath made amends : thou hast fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 
Giver of all things fair: but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself.” 
She heard mo thus, and though divinely brought, 
Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 5 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir'd, ’ 
The more desirable—or, to say all, 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me she turn'd: 
I follow'd her : she what was hi P 
A onour knew 
A mith, pbreautons majesty approv'd ' 
y pleaded reason. To the nupti E 
I led her blushing like’the morn Ai Beers 
` Panavise Lost, viii, 469—511 
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In all the rage of im) i 
potent desire, 
They feel a quenchless flame, a fruitless fire. 


THERE is not, in 


snot, im my opinion, a consideratio 
fae w extinguish inordinate desires in the soul 
dant es Rotions of Plato and his followers 
aes Ai ject: They tell us, that every passion: 
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have once taken root, and spread themselves in the 
soul, they cleave to her inseparably, ‘dnd remain į 
her for ever, after the body is cast off and thro 
aside. As an argument to confirm this their doc. 
trine, they observe, that a lewd youth who goeg a 
in a continued course of voluptuousness, advance, 
by degrees into a_libidinous old man ; and that the 
sassion survives in the mind when it is altogether 
dead in the body; nay, that the desire grows more | 
violent, and (like all other habits) gathers strength 
by age, at the same time that it has no power of exe, 
cuting its own purposes. If, say they, the soul iş 
the most subject to these passions at a time when jt 
has the least instigations from the body, we may well 
suppose she will still retain them when she ig ep, 
tirely divested of it. The very substance of the 
soul is fesiered with them, the gangrene is gone tog 
far to be ever cured; the inflammation will rage to 
all eternity. . 

Tn this therefore (say the Platonists) consists the 
punishment of a voluptuous man after death. He 
is tormented with desires which it is impossible for 
him to gratify ; solicited by a passion that has neither 
objects nor organs adapted to it. He lives ina 
state of invincible desire and impotence, and always 
burns in the pursuit of what he always despairs to! 
possess. It is for this reason (says Plato) that the) 
souls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, 
and hover about the places where their bodies are 
buried, still hankering after their old brutal plea. 
sures, and desiring again to enter the body that) 
gave them an opportunity of fulfilling them. | 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use | 
of this Platonic notion, so far as it regards the sub- 
sistence of our passions after death, with great 
beauty and strength of reason. Plato indeed car- 
ries the thought very far when he grafts upon it his 
opinion of ghosts appearing in places of burial.| 
Though, I must confess, if one did believe that the 
departed souls of men and women wandered up and 
down these lower regions, and entertained them- 
selves with the sight of their species, one could not 
devise a more proper hell for an impure spirit than 
that which Plato has touched upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a state o 
torments in the description of Tantalus, who was 
punished with the rage of an cternal thirst, and set 
up to the chin in water that fled from his lips whet- 
ever he attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platone 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of mad | 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth book of his 
Aneid gives us the punishment of a voluptua 
after death, not unlike that which we are ber 
speaking of : 


Lucent genialibus altis 

Aurea fulcra toris, epulseque ante ora paratæ 
Regifico luxu: furiarum maxima juxta 

Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere mensasi 
Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 


They lie below on golden beds display`d, 

And genial feasts with regal pomp are made: 

The queen of furies by their side is set, 3 

And snatches from their mouths the untasted meat 

Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rea prp 

Tossing her torch, and thundering in their ears:— 
That I may a little alleviate the severity gi A 

my speculation (which otherwise may lose me Storp 

ral of my polite readers,) Ishall translate » ont 

that has been quoted upon another occasion PY © 5 

of the most learned men of the present ae o 

find it in the original. The reader will see ia Ki 

foreign to my present subject, and Tees? 
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think it a lively representation of a person lying 


under the torments of such a kind of tantalism, or 


Platonic hell, as that which we have now under con- 
sideration. Monsicur Pontignan, speaking of a 
Jove-adventure that happened to him in the country, 
gives the following account of it.* 
« When I was in the country last summer, I was 
often, in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and beauty one could desire in 
female companions, with a dash of coquetry, that 
from time to time gave me a great many agrecable 
torments. I was, after my way, in love with both 
of them, and had such frequent opportunities of plead- 
ing my passion to them when they were asunder, 
that I had reason to hope for particular favours from 
each of them. As I was walking one evening in 
my chamber with nothing about me but my night- 
gown, they both came into my room, and told me 
they had a very pleasant trick to put upon a gentle- 
man that was in the same house, provided I would 
bear a part in it. Upon this they told me such a 
plausible story, that I laughed at their contrivance, 
and agreed to do whatever they should require of 
me. They immediately began to swaddle me up in 
my night-gown, with long pieces of linen, which 
they folded about me till they had wrapped me in 
above ‘a hundred yards of swath. My arms were 
pressed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
so many wrappers one over another, that I looked 
like an Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt-upright 
upon one end in this antique figure, one of the 
ladies burst out a-laughing. “And now, Pontig- 
nan,” says she, “ we intend to perform the promise 
that we find you have extorted from each of us. 
You have often asked the favour of us, and I dare 
say you are a better-bred cavalier than to refuse to 
go to bed to two ladies that desire it of you.” After 
having stood a fit of laughter, I begged them to un- 
case me, and do with me what they pleased. “ No, 
no,” said they, “we like you very well as you are ;” 
and upon that ordered me to be carricd to one of 
their houses, and put to bed in all my swaddles, 
The room was lighted up on all sides: and I was 
laid very decently between a pair of sheets, with my 
head (which was indeed the only part I could move) 
upon a very high pillow: this was no sooner done, 
but my two female friends came into bed to me in 
You may easily guess at 
the condition of a man that saw a couple of the‘most 
beautiful Women in the world undressed and a-bed 
with him, without being able to stir hand or foot. 
I begged them to release me, and struggled all I 
could to get loose, which I did with so much vio- 
lence, that about midnight they both leaped out of 
the bed, crying out they were undone. But secing 
me sale, they took their posts again, and renewed 
their raillery. Finding all my prayers and endea- 
Yours were ‘lost, I composed myself as well as I 
could, and told them that if they would not unbind 
ae I would fall asleep between them, and by that 
mans disgrace them for ever. But, alas ! this was 
See could I have been disposed to it, they 
aise have prevented me by several little ill-natured 
e Sses and endearments which they bestowed upon 
wean: much devoted as I am to womankind, I 
not pass such another night to be master of 

E Whole sex. My reader will doubtloss be curious 
how what became of me the next morning. Why 
Rape ee ane muita Ee CM 


* The substan is: 
ene ice of the story here paraphrased is’ taken 
fala little book entitled ‘Academic Galante, printed at Paris 
in Holland in 1682, and afterward at Amst, in 1708. _ See 


that edit, 


truly my bed-fellows left me about an hour before 
day, and told me, if I would be good and lie still, 
they would send somebody to take me up as soon as 
it was time for me to rise. Accordingly about nine 
o'clock in the morning an old woman came to un- 
swathe me. I bore all this very patiently, being re- 
solved to take my revenge on my tormentors, and to 
keep no measures with them as soon as I was at li- 
berty; but upon asking my old woman what was 
become of the two ladies, she told me she believed 
they were by that time within sight of Paris, for | 
that they went away in a coach and six before five 
o’clock in the morning.” —L. 
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In furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. 
Vina. Georg. iii 244 
They rush into the flame ; 
For love is lord of all, and is in all the same.—Drypes. 


Tuoven the subject I am now going upon would 
be much more properly the foundation of a comedy, | 
I cannot forbear inserting the ‘circumstances which | 
pleased me in the account a young lady gave me of 
the loves of a family in town, which shall be name- 
less; or rather, for the better sound and elevation of 
the history, instead of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-one, Ishall 
call them by feigned names. Without farther preface 
you are to know that within the liberties of the city of 
Westminster lives the lady Honoria, a widow about 
the age of forty, of a healthy constitution, gay temper, ; 
and elegant person. She dresses a little too much 
like a girl, ailects a childish fondness in the tone of 
her voice, sometimes a pretty sullenness in the lean- 
ing of her head, and now and then a downcast of 
her eyes on her fan. Neither her imagination nor 
her health would ever give her to know that she is | 
turned of twenty; but that in the midst of these | 
pretty softnesses and airs of delicacy and attraction, 
she has a tall daughter within a fortnight of fifteen, 
who impertinently comes into the room, and towers 
so much towards woman, that her mother is always 
checked by her presence, and every charm of Hono- | 
ria droops at the entrance of Flavia. The agrecable 
Flavia would be what she is not, as well as her į 
mother Honoria; but all their beholders are more 
partial to an affectation of what a person is growing 
up to, than of what has been already enjoyed, and 
is gone for ever. It is therefore allowed to Flavia | 
to look forward, but not to Honoria to look back. | 
Flavia is no way dependant on her mother with re- | 
lation to her fortune, for which reason they live | 
almost upon an equality in conversation; and as 
Honoria has given Flavia to understand that it is 
ill-bred to be always calling mother, Flavia is as well | 
pleased never to be called child. It happens by i 
this means, that these ladies are generally rivals in | 
ali places where they appear; and the words mother ; 
and daughter never pass between them but out of | 
spite. Flavia one night ata play observing Honoria | 
draw the eyes of several in the pit, called to a lady | 
who sat by her, and bid her ask her mother to lend | 
her her snuff-box for one moment. Another time, | 
when a lover of Honoria was on his knees beseech- 
ing the favour to kiss her hand, Flavia, rushing into 
the room, kneeled down by him and asked her bles- 
sing. Several of these contradictory acts of duty 
have raised between them such a coldness, that they 
generally converse when they are in mixed com- 
pany, by way of talking at one another, and not to 
one another. Honoria is ever complaining of @ cer 
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er 
assume to themselves an authority of carrying all 
things before them, as if they were possessors of tiie 
esteem of mankind, and all who were but a year b 
fore them in the world were neglected or deceased o 
Flavia, upon such a provocation, is sure K ohen 
that there are people who can resign not mes ne 
know not how to give up what they know they F 3 
not hold: that there are those who will paroan 
youth their follies, not because they are themselves 
past them, but because they love to enmanue in 
them. ‘These beauties rival each other on el gon 
sions, not that they have always had the ne ov oe, 
but each has kept up a vanity to show the other ite 
charms of her lover. Dick Crastin and Tom Tulip, 
+ among many others, have of late been pretenders in 
| this family—Dick to Honoria, Tom to F lavis Dick 
| is the only surviving beau of the last age, and Tom 
| 
! 
i 
i 


almost the only one that keeps up that order of men 
5. 
reek I could repeat the little circumstances of a 
conversation of the four lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady I had my account from w 
| presented it at a visit where I had the honour to © 
| present; but it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, 
were purposely admitted together by the ladies, that 
each might show the other that:her lover had the 
superiority in the accomplishments of that sort of 
creature whom the sillier part of women call a fine 
gentleman. As this age has a much more gross taste 
in courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, these gentlemen are instances of it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is ever 
making allusions to the vigour of his person, the 
sinewy force of his make; while Crastin professes a 
| wary observation of the turns of his mistress’s mind. 
Tulip gives himself the airs of a resistless ravisher, 
Crastiu practises those of a skilful lover. Poetry is 
the inseparable property of every man in love; and 
as men of wit write verses on those occasions, the 
rest of the world repeat the verses of others. These 
servants of the ladies were used to imitate their man- 
ner of conversation, and allude to one another, 
rather than interchange discourse in what they said 
when they met. ‘Tulip the other day seized his mis- 
tress’s hand, and repeated outof Ovid’s Art of Love, 
“Tis I can in soft battles pass the night, 
Yet rise next morning vigorous for the fignt, 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light. 
Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of de- 
ference, played with Honoria’s fan, and repeated, 
Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
That can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart: 
aise such a conflict, kindle such a fire,” 
Betwoen declining virtue and desire, 
‘Vill the poor vanquish'd maid dissolves away 
Jn dreams all night, in sighs and tears ull day.® 
When Crastin had uttered these verses with a 
tenderness which at once spoke passion and respect, 
Monoria „cast a triumphant glance at Flavia, as 
exulting in the elegance of Crastin’s courtship, and 
upbraiding her with the homeliness of Tulip’s. 
Tulip understood the reproach, and in return began 
wipe wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, 
E acir mistress’s imagination as far as 
I e trom what they had long themselves forgot, 
and ended his discourse with a si anken 
the doctrine of Pluie : y commendation of 
ot *tatonic love; at the same time he 


ran oyer, wi i i i 
| , with a laughing eye, Crastin’s thin legs, 


© These verses on Si 
| Rochester's Imitation aa ey: are from Lord 
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ao ee 
meagre looks, and spare body. The old gentlemas 
immediately left the room with some disorder, an] 
the conversation fell upon untimely passion, afte, 
love, and unseasonable youth., Tulip Sang, danced 
moved before the glass, led his mistress halt a 
minuct, hummed 


Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen : 


sien igs | 
when there came a servant with a letter to hin, i 
which was as follows :— 1 
Sir, 


“J understand very well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonic love. 1 shall be glad to Meet 
you immediately in Hyde-park, or behind Montague, 
house, or attend you to Barn-elms, or any other 
fashionable place that’s fit for a gentleman todie ip 
that you shall appoint for, “ Sir, A 

5 “ Your most humble servant, f 
“RiıcuarD Caastin.” | 

Tulip’s colour changed at the reading of this 
epistle ; for which reason his mistress snatched it to 
read the contents. While she was doing so, Tu ip 
went away; and the ladies now agreeing in a com. 
mon calamity, bewailed together the danger of their į 
lovers. ‘They immediately undressed to go out, and 
took hackneys to prevent mischief; but after alarm. 
ing all parts of the town, Crastin was found by his 
widow in his pumps at Hyde-park, which appoint- 
ment Tulip never kept, but made his escape into 
the country. Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious 
safety, curses and despises her charmer, and 1s fallen 
in love with Crastin; which is the first part of the 
history of the rival mother. R. 
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—Convive prope dissentire videntur, 
Poscentes vario multum diversa palato ; 
Quid dem? Quid non dem ?—lonr, 2 Ep. ii. 61 

IMITATED. 
What would you have me do, 

When out of twenty I can please not two 2— 
One likes the pheasant’s wing, and one the leg; 
‘The vulgar boil, the Jearned roast an egg; | 
Hard task, to hit the palate of such guests.—Porx 1 

Looking over the late packets of letters which | } 
have been sent to me, I found the following one: 

“Mn. SPECTATOR, 

“Your paper is a part of my tea equipage; and 
my servant knows my humour so well, that calling 
for my breakfast this morning (it being my usua 
hour), she answered, the Spectator was not yet come 
in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she expectt! 
it every moment. Having thus in part signified to 
you the esteem and veneration which I have for Me 
I must put you in mind of the catalogue of boo 
which you have promised to recommend to our sex 
for I have deferred furnishing my closet with authors, 
till I receive your advice in this particular, bemg 
your daily disciple and humble servant, ” 

& T,poNoRA- 
m very 


In answer to my fair disciple, whom I a a 
proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of 3 J 
readers, that since I have called out for help m Pa 
catalogne of a lady’s library, I have received ae 
letters upon that head, some of which I shall ey 
an account of. 

In the first class I shall take notice of those © very 
come to me from eminent booksellers, who hey + 
one of them mention with respect the authors theif 4 
have printed, and consequently have:an eye uo ne 
own advantage more than to that of the ladies: Tiy 
tells me, that he thinks it absolutely necessaty 
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to have true notions of right and equity, 
at therefore they cannot peruse a better book 
Epalton’s Country Justice. Another thinks 
mas nnot be without The Complete Jockey. A 
the fe bserving the curiosity and desire of prying 
dn eee which he tells me is natural to the fair 
guto s of opinion this female inclination, if well 
|| Gee ight turn very much to their advantage, 
| directed, mg 8 
oad therefore recominends to me Mr. Mede upon 
the Revelations. A fourth lays it down as an un- 
estioned truth, that a lady cannot be thoroughly 
mplished who has not read The Secret Treaties 
Soo Nupoeiations of Marshal d'Estrades. Mr. Jacob 
TIE junior, is of opinion, that Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary might be of very great use to the ladies, in 
order to make tham general scholars. Another, 
whose name I have: forgotten, thinks it highly pro- 
er that every wornan with child should read Mr. 
Wall’s History of Infant Baptism; as another is 
yery importunate with me to recommend to all my 
female readers The Finishing Stroke; being a Vin- 
| dication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 
Ì In the second class I shall mention books which 
| are recommended by husbands, if I may believe the 
writers of them. Whether or no they are real hus- 
bands, or personated ones, I cannot tell; but the 
books they recommend are as follow :—A Paraphrase 
on the History of Susannah. Rules to keep Lent. 
The Christian’s Overthrow prevented. A Dissua- 
sive from the Playhouse. ‘The Virtues of Camphire, 
with Directions to make Camphire T'ea. The Plea- 
sure of a Country Life. The Government of the 
Tongue. A letter dated Cheapside, desires me that 
I would advise all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate's Arithmetic, and concludes 
with a Postcript, that he hopes I will not forget The 
Countess of Kent’s Receipts. i 
I may reckon the ladies themselves as a third class 
among these my currespondents and privy-coun- 
sellors. In a letter from one of them, I am advised 
to place Pharamond* at the head of my catalogue, 
and if [ think proper, to give the second place to 
Cassandraf. Coquetilla begs me not to think of 
nailing women upon their knees with manuals of de- 
votion, nor of scorching their faces with books of 
] housewifery, Florella desires to know if there are 
| any books written against prudes, and entreats me, 
if there are, to-give them a place in my library. 
Plays of all sorts have their several advocates: All 
for Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters; So- 
phonisba, or Hannibal's Overthrow, in a dozen; 
ane Innocent Adultery is likewise highly approved; 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, has many friends; 
pees the Great and Aurengzebe have the same 
humber of voices ; but Theodosius, or the Force of 
ove, Carries it from all the rest. 
ees eth in the last place, mention such books as 
he ieee Proposed by men of learning, and those 
S psa competent judges of this matter, and 
DU RoN take occasion to thank A.B., whoever it 
his a conceals himself under these two letters, for 
Work The upon this subject. But as I find the 
Peer ee undertaken to be very difficult, I shall 
“with the. UE of it till I am tarther acquainted 
and hay Oughts of my judicious contemporaries, 
offer to © time to examine the several books they 
went ae : being resolved, in an affair of this mo- 
Saat © Proceed with the greatest caution. 
Py © meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
Y particular Care, I shall make it my business to 


yor 
‘andt 


find out in the best authors, ancient and modern, 


10¢ | 


such passages as may be for their nse, and endea. | 
your to acconimivdate them as well as I can to their ` 


taste; not questioning but the valuable Dart of the 
sex will easily pardon me, if from time to timo I 
laugh at those little vanities and follies which appear 
in the Lehaviour of some of them, and which are 
more proper for ridicule than a serious censure. 
Most books being calculated for male readers, and 
generally written with an eye to men of learning, 
makes a work of this nature the more necessary; 
besides, I am the more encouraged, because I flatter 
myself that I see the sex daily improving by these 
my speculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaux. I could name some of 
them who tax much better than several gentlemen 
that make a figure at Will's; and as I frequently 
receive letters trom the fine ladies and pretty fellows, 


1 cannot but observe that the former are superior to | 


the other, not only in the sense but in the spelling. 
This cannot but have a good effect upon the female 


world, and keep them from being charmed by those | 


empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admired 
amoug the women, though laughed at among the men. 
I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes for 
an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet begins to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is 
within a month of a coxcomb, in case I think fit to 
continue this paper. y 
ness in some measure to detect such as would Jead 
astray weak minds by their false pretences to wit 
and judgment, humour and gallantry, I shail not 
fail to lend the best light lam able to the fair sex 
for the continuation of these their discoveries.—L. 
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Spatio brevi 

Spem longam reseces: dum loquimur, fugerit invida 

4Etas: carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 
Hor. 1 Od. xi. 6. 


- Thy lengthen’d hopes with prudence bound 
Proportion’d to the flying hour: 
While thus we talk in careless ease, 
‘The envious moments wing their flight, 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 
Nor trust to-morrow’s doubtful light.—Francis. 


We all of us complain of the shortness of time, 


saith Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 


what to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either 
in doing nothing at all, or m doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do. 
We are always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble philosopher has described our inconsist- 
ency with ourselves „in this particular, by all those 
various turns of expression and thought which are 
peculiar to his writings. 3 


I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent | 


with itself in a point that bears some affinity to the 
former. ‘Though we seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in general, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. ‘The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, 
although the whole life is allowed by every one to 
be short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are lengthening our span in general, 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is com 
posed. ‘The usurer would be very well satisfied to | 
have all the time annihilated that lies between the 
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For my part, as it is my busi- | 
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life, could he place things in the posture he a 
fancies they will stand in after such arevolu 2 ee 
times! The lover would be glad to strike out of > 
existence all the moments that are to pass poy ee 
fore the happy meeting. ‘Thus, as fast as am ime 
runs, we should be very glad in most patt o ann 
lives that it ran much faster than it does. : ein 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, a von z 
away whole years; and travel through f E 
through a country filled with many wild and empty 


i i r t we may 
wastes, which we would fain hurryʻover, that we may 


i i ts orimaginary 
rea se severallittle settlemen ginat 
Peal re d up aud down init. 


i st which are dispersed u aN 
He caivide the life of Batt men into twenty parts, 
we shall find, that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled mit ca- 

sure nor business. ï do not, however, include m 

this calculation the life of those men wares in g 
| perpetual hurry of affairs, but of those only hat 
not always engaged in scenes of action; and 1 10p° 
T shall not do an unacceptable piece of service ka 
these persons, if I point out to them certain method s 
for the filling up their empty spaces of life. ‘he 
methods I shall propose to them are as follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most ge- 
neralacceptation of the word. ‘Ihe particular scheme 
which comprehends the social virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the most industrious temper, and find a 
iman in business more than the must active station 
of life. ‘Io advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, 
comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way 
almost every day of our lives. A man has frequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of a party ; 
of doing justice to the character of a deserving man ; 
of softening the envious, quicting the angry, and 
rectifying the prejudiced; which are all of them em- 
ployments suited to a reasonable nature, and bring 
great satisfaction to the person who can busy himself 
in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
ployment for those retired hours in which we are 
altogether left to ourselves, and destitute of company 
and conversation; I mean that intercourse and com- 
munication which every reasonable creature ought 
to maintain with the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual sense of the divine 
presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, 
and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of think- 
ing himself im company with his dearest and best of 
friends. The time never lies heavy upon him: it 
is impossible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most busied at such hours when 
those of other men are the most unactive. He no 
sooner steps out of the world but his heart burns 
with devotion, swells with hope, and‘triumphs in the 
Consciousness of that presence which every where 
surrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to the great 
eper of lis existence. 

i have here only considered the necessity of a 
man’s being virtuous, that he may have something 
todo; Lutif we consider farther, that the exercise 
ae virtue is not only an amusement for the time it 

aste; but that its influence extends to those parts 
n Oe existence which | lie beyond the graye, and 
those ERR e. feat is to take its colour from 

n Which we here employ in virtus or in 
Vice, the argument redoubles ing i 
practice this method of mabe pon us for putting in 

w When a man has but a Hile ot. ana = 
and has benny menial è stock to improve, 
bt Opportunities of turning it all to goud ac- 
count, what shall we think of bim if he suffers nine- 


te P . 


n 
teen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps em 


.| qualifications that seldom go asunder. 
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lien, 
even the twentieth to his ruin or disa ante!’ 
But because the mind cannot be always in its i i 
yours, nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is fm, 
cessary to find ou$ proper employments for it in itg 
relaxations. 
sate next method therefore that I would pro na 
to fill up our time, should be useful and innocent 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below Tea. 
sonable creatures to be altogether conversant in such 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have nothin 
else to recommend them but that there is no hurt i 
them, Whether any kind of gaming has even this 
much to. say for itself I shall not determine; but I 
think it is very wonderful to sec persons of the bes 
sense passing away a dozen hours together in shut. 
fling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
conversation but what 18 made up of a few game 
phrases, and no other udeas but those ol black or 
red spots ranged together in different figures, Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this species com. 
plaining that life is short ? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably 
asin the conversation of a well-chosen friend. There 
is indeed no blessing of life that is any way com. 
parable to the enjoyment of a disereet and virtuous 
friend, Tt cases and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, 
soothes and allays the passions, and finds employ- 
ments for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular per- 
son, one would endeavour after a more general con- 
versation with such as are able to entertain’ and 
improve those with whom they converse, which are 


There are many other useful employments of life, 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occasions have recourse to something, 
rather than suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that chances to rise in it. 

A man that hasa taste of music, painting, or 
architecture, is like one that has another sense, 
when compared with such as have no relish of those 
arts. The florist, the planter, the gardener, the 
husbandman, when they are only as accomplish: | 
ments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to 4 
country lite, and many ways useful to those who aré 
possessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none s? 
proper to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of 
useful and entertaining authors. But this 1 shall | 
only touch upon, because it in some measure inter- 
feres with the third method, which I shall propos? | 
in another paper, for the employment of our dea 
unactive hours, and which I shall only mention ” 
general to be the pursuit of knowledge.—L- 
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Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui——Manr. Epig. xxii 10 

The present joys of life we doubly taste, 

By looking back with pleasure ta uie past. e 

Tue jast method which’ I proposed in my Sr ife | 
day s paper, for filling up those'empty spaces?” 
which are so tedious and burdensome to idle Ter 
is the ‘employing ourselves in the pursuit of ee 
ledge. Iremember Mr. Boyle, speaking of 9° 
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———neral, tells us, that a man may consume his 
Eti life in the study of it, without arriving at the 
who eine of all its qualities. The truth of it is, 
know jg not a single science, or any branch of it, 
iene not furnish a man with business for life, 
eich it were much longer than it is. 

t Į shall not here engage on those beaten subjects 
of the usefulness of knowledge; nor of the pleasure 

d perfection it gives the mind; noron the methods 
or attaining it; nor recommend any particular branch 
of it; all which have been the topics of many other 
writers; but shall indulge myself in a speculation 
thdt is more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps 
be more entertaining. 

I have before shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and shall „here endea- 
vour to shew how those parts of life which are exer- 
cised in study, reading, and the pursuits of know- 
ledge, are long, but not tedious, and by that means 
discover a method of lengthening our lives, and at 
the same time of turning all the parts of them to 
our advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes. “ That we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas 
which succeed one another in our minds: that for 
this reason, when we sleep soundly without dream- 
ing, we have no perception of time, or the length 
of it whilst we sleep ; and that the moment wherein 
we leave off to think, till the moment we begin to 
“think again, seems to have no distance.” To which 
the author adds, “ and so I doubt not but it would 
be to a waking man if it were possible for him to 
keep only one idea in his mind, without variation, 
and the succession of others: and we see, that one 
who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, 
soas to take but little notice of the succession of 
ideas that pass in his mind whilst he is taken up with 
that earnest contemplation, lets slip out of his ac- 
count a good part of that duration, and thinks that 
time shorter than it is.” 

. We might carry this thought farther; and con- 
sider a man as, on one side, shortening his time by 
thinking on nothing, or but a few things; so on the 
other, as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts 
on many subjects, or by entertaining a quick and 
Constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, Mon- 
Sieur Mallebranche, in his Inquiry after Truth 
(which was published seyeral years before Mr. 
yoke s Essay on Human Understanding), tells us, 
os i 1 1s possible some creatures may think half 
ae a as long as we do a thousand years; or look 
ae taat space of duration which we call a minute, 

„zour, a week, a month, or a whole age.” 
A ae en of Monsieur Mallebranche is capable 
ances little explanation from what I have quoted 
fr. Locke; for if our notion of time is pro- 


Alcoran, was transacted in so small a space of time, 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed still warm, 
and took up an earthen pitcher, which was thrown 
down at the very instant that the Ange) Gabriel car- 
ried him away, before the water was all spilt.* 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish tales 
which relates {o this passage of that famous impos- 
tor, and bears some aflinity to the subject we are 
now upon. A sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, 
used to laugh at this circumstance in Mahomet’s 
life, as what was altogether impossible and absurd; 
but conversing one day with a great doctor in the 
law, who had the gift of working miracles, the doctor 
told him he would quickly convince him of the truth 
of this passage in the history of Mahomet, if he 
would consent to. do what he should desire of him. 
Upon this the sultan was directed to place himself 
by a huge tub of water, which he did accordingly ; 
and as he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his 
great men, the holy man bid him plunge his head 
into the water, and draw it up again. The king ac- 
cordingly thrust his head into the water, and at the 
same ume found himself at the foot of a mountain 
on the sea-shore. The king immediately began to 
rage against his doctor for this piece of treachery 
and witcheraft; but at length, knowing it was in 
vain to be angry, he set himself to think on prope: 
methods for getting a livelihood in this strange 
country. Accordingly he applied himself to some 
people whom he saw at work in a neighbouring 
wood: these people conducted him toa town that 
stood at a little distance from the wood, where, after 
some adventures, he married a woman of great 
beauty and fortune. He lived with this woman so 
long, that he had by her seven sons and seven 
daughters. He was afterward reduced to great want, 
and forced to think of plying in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day as he was walking 
alone by the sea-side, being seized with many me- 
lancholy reflections upon his former and his present 
state of life, which had raised a fit of devotion in 
him, he threw off his clothes with a design to wash 
himself, according to the custom ~ the Mahometans, 
before he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into tne seu, he no sooner 
raised his head above the water but he found himself 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men 
of his court about him, and the holy man at his 
side. He immediately upbraided his teacher for 
having sent him on such a course of adventures, and 
betrayed him into so long a state of misery and sery- 
itude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard 
that the state he talked of was only a dream and de- 
lusion; that he had not stirred from the place where 
he then stood; and that he had only dipped his head 
into the water, and immediately taken it out again. 


seedy our reflecting on the succession of ideas in 

mayen i and this succession may be infinitely ac- 

aa ea or retarded, it will follow, that different 

of Ree have different notions of the same parts 

Pose ar, ton, according as their ideas, which we sup- 

anoth © equally distinct in each of them, follow ene 
That 2 a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

ihe bias i a famous passage in the Alcoran; which 

ttn we if Mahomet had been possessed of the no- 

the An At now speaking of. It is there said, that 

momir. Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one 

Sie to give him a sight of all things in the 

in paradise, and in hell, which the 

a distinct view of: and after having 

b thousand conferences with God, was 

$ back again ito his bed- All this, says the 


phers whom I have quoted in this paper; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider. 
how we may extend life beyond its natural dimen- 
sions, by applying ourselyes diligently to the pur- į 
|suits of knowledge. ` i 


zop a eee ee 
* The Spectators memory hath here deceived him; no such 

passage is to be found in the Alcoran, though it possibly may 

in some of tke histories of Mahomet's life ~ i £ 


The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
structing the sultan, that nothing was impossible 
with God; and that He, with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day, can, if he pleases, make 
a single day, nay, a single moment, appear to any 
of his creatures as a thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern 
fables with the notions of those two great philoso- 
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The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his 
ideas, as those of a fool are Ly his passions. Jute 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it; sois that of the other, because 
ke distinguishes every moment of it with useful iy 
amusing thoughts; or, in other words, because t he 
-one is always wishing it away, and the other always 
-enjoying it. à 
$ Tw ean is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown oid in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and 
folly! The latter is like the owner of a barren 
country, that fills his eye with the prospect of nake 
ehills and plains, which produce nothing either pro- 
fitable or ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful 
and spacious landscape divided into delightful gar- 
-dens, green meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce 
-cast his eye on a single spot of nis possessions, that 
isnot covered with some beautiful plant or flower.—L. 
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{ Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent—SENECA Trao. 
Light sorrows loose the tongue, but great enchain.—P 


Havine reail the two following letters with much 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good sense of them 
will be as agreeable to the town as any thing I could 
~say, either on the topics they treat of, or any other; 

they both allude to former papers of mine, and I do 
mot question but the first, which is upon mourning, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well 
-acquainted with the generous yearnings of distress 
in a manly temper, which is above the relict of 
-tears. A speculation of my own on that subject I 
shall defer till another occasion. Š 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind as great 
‘as her understanding. There is, perhaps, something 
in the beginning of it which I ought in modesty to 
-conceal ; but I have so much esteem for this cor- 
respondent, that I will not alter a tittle of what she 
writes, though I am thus scrupulous at the price ol 
being ridiculous, 3 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Twas very well pleased with your discourse upon 
:general mourning, aud shoul be obliged to you if 
you would enter into the matter more deeply, and 
-give us your thoughts upon the common sense the 
crdinary people have of the demonstrations of grief, 
who prescribe rules and fashions to the most solemn 
-afHliction ; such as the loss of the nearest relations and 
dearest friends. You cannot go to visit a sick friend, 
but some impertinent waiter about him observes the 
muscles of your face as strictly as if they were prog- 
mostics of his death or recovery, If he happens to 
be taken from you, you are immediately surrounded 
with numbers of these spectators, who expect a me- 
dancholy shrug of your shoulders, a pathetical shake 
sof your head, and an expressive distortion of vour 
face, to measure your affection and value for the de- 
~ceased. But there isenothing, on these occasions, 
Bee in their favour as immoderate weeping. As 
aon Sees are superficial, they imagine the 


the eyes, They judee wh: LOW th 
chad for the hie, y ge what stock of kindness you 


great danger of being thou 
natured, y 
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teach us that this flux of the eyes, this faculty 9 
weeping, is peculiar only to some constitutions, We 
observe in the tender bodies of children, è 
crosee? in their little wills and expectations, 
dissolvable they are into tears. If this were y 
grief is in men, nature would not be able to support | 
them in the excess of it for one moment. Add to 
this observation, how quick is their transition from 
this passion to that of their joy! I will not SLY we 
see often, in the next tender things to children, tears 
shed without much grieving. ‘Thus it is common to 
shed tears without much sorrow, and as common to 
suffer much sorrow without shedding tears, Grieg 
and weeping are indeed frequent companions; but, 
I believe, never in their highest excesses, A; 
laughter does not proceed from profound joy, so nej 

ther does weeping from profound sorrow. The sor- 
row which appearsso easily at the eyes, cannot have 
pierced deeply into the heart. The heart distended 
with grief, stops all the passages for tears or lamen. 
tations. 

“Now, Sir, what I would incline you to in all 
this is, that you would inform the shallow critics and 
observers upon sorrow, that true affliction labours to | 
be invisible, that it is a stranger to ceremony, and 
that it bears in its own nature a dignity much above 
the little circumstances which are affected under the 
notion of decency. You must know, Sir, I lave 
lately lost a dear friend, for whom I have not yet | 
shed a tear, and for that reason your animadvetsions 
on that subject would be the more acceptable tn, 

& “ Sir, your most humble servant, 

~ “ B. De 

Mr. SPECTATOR, _ June the 15th. 

“4s hope there are but few who have so little 
greasude as not to acknowledge the usefulness of 
your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit; so I am 
sensible, be that as it will, you must nevertheless 
find the secret and incomparable pleasure of doing 
good, and be a great sharer in the entertainment 
you give. I acknowledge our sex to be much 
obliged, and I hope improved, by your labours, and 
even your intentions more particularly for our ser- 
vice. If it be true, as it is‘sometimes said, that our 
sex haye an influence on the other, your paper may 
he a yet more general good. Your directing usto 
reading is certainly the best means to our instruc- 
tion; but I think with you, caution in that particular 
very useful, since the improvement of our under- 
standings may or may not be of service to us, a 
cording as it is managed, It has been thought we 
are not generally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that 
our sex does not so often want wit, judgment 0 | 
knowledge, as the right application of them. You) 
are so well-bred, as to say your fair readers are a% 
ready deeper scholars than the beaux, and that you) 
could namie some of them that talk much better than 
several gentlemen that make a figure at Will's. This j 
may possibly be, and no great compliment, in Bi j 
opinion, even supposing your comparison to Teie] 
Tom's end the Grecian. Surely you are too Wis" 5] 
think that the real commendation of a woman. W ee | 
it not rather to be wished we improved in our ov | 
sphere, and approved ourselves better daughters, bi 
ter wives, mothers, and friends ? : in 

“ I cannot but agree with the judicious trader si 
Cheapside (though I am not at all prejudiced aia 
favour) in recommending the study of arithme a 
and must dissent even from the authority which y! : 
mention, when it advises the making our sex schon 


When 
how 
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— 
us, nothing is so fallacious as this outward sign of | 
sorrow; and the natural history of our bodies Will 
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— Tadeed a little more philosophy, in order to the sub- | and I assure you, Mr, Spectator, I remember the 
ER of Int eur passions to our reason might be some- | beautiful action of the sweet youth in his fever. as 
5 will pung serviceable, and a treatise of that nature 1|fresh as if it were yesterday. If he wanted any 
lty of nti approve of, even 1n exchange for ‘Vheodosius, | thing, it must be given him by Tom. When I let 
We oe the Force of Love; but as I well know you want | any thing fall, through the gref I was under, he 
when Hokie I will proceed no farther than to recom- | would cry, “Do not beat the poor boy; give him 
how Sed the Bishop‘ of Cambray’s Education of a] some more julep tor me, nobody else shail give it 
What | i DEIET, as it is translated into the only language | me.’ He would strive to hide his being so bad, 
phort | Į have any knowledge of, though perhaps very much | when he saw I could not bear his being in so much 
Id to to its disadvantage. I have’ heard it objected against danger, and comforted me, saying, ‘Tom, Tom, have 
from i that piece, that its instructions are not of general |a good heart? When I we holding a cup at his 
y We use, but only fitted fora great lady: but I confess I mouth, he fell into convulsions; and at this very | 
tears rain ae of that opinion; for I do not remember that | time I hear my dear master’s last groan. I was 
Jay there are any rules laid down for the expenses of a | quickly turned out of the room, and left to sob and 
N. to woman—in which particular only I think a gentle- | beat my head against the wall at my leisure. The 
Grief woman ought to differ from a lady of the best for- | grief I was in was inexpressible: and every body 
but, tune, or highest quality, and not in their principles thought it would have cost me my life. Ina few 
As of justice, gratitude, prudence, or modesty, I ought | days my old lady, who was one of the housewives of 
ane perhaps to make an apoiogy for this long epistle ; | the world, thought of turning me out of doors, be- 
ge but as I rather believe you a friend to sincerity than | cause I put her in mind of her son. Sir Stephen 
have ceremony, shall only assure you I am, proposed putting me to prentice; but my lady being 
nded “Sir, your most humble servant, an excellent manager, would not let her husband 
men- T. “ANNABELLA.” throw away his money in acts of charity. I had 
; sense enough to be under the utmost indignation, to 
in all see her discard, with so little concern, ane her son. 
st EET ee alanine idbemm A A ce BO Nome | 
and d Amicum “The third Brd i; 1 lef pe ee AI z ’s family 
5, Mancipium domino, et frugi —Hon. 2 Sat. vii. 2. ne thir day after eit Sir Stephen’s amı yY, 
bove EU : wy I was strolling up and down in the walks of the: 
r the The faithful servant, and the true.—Crercu, Temple. N young gentleman of the house, who 
ave} f “Mr. SPECTATOR, (as Í heard him say afterward) seeing me half- 
t yet | “A uave frequently read your discourse upon | starved and well-dressed, thought me an equipage 
sions ervants, and as I am one myself, haye been much ready to his hand, after very little inquiry more than 
offended that in that variety of forms wherein you | ‘ Did I want a master ? bid me follow him; I did 
P considered the bad, you found no place to mention | so, and in a very little while thought myself the hap- 
. the good. ‘There is, however, one observation of | piest creature in the world. My time was taken up 
h, yours I approve, which is, “That there are men of |in carrying letters to wenches, or messages to young 
little wit and good sense among all orders of men, and | ladies of my master’s acquaintance. We rambled 
ss of that servants report most of the good or ill which is | from tavern to tavern, to the playhouse, the Mul- 
l am spoken of their masters. That there are men of | berry-garden,* and places of resort; where my 
eless sense who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say | master engaged every night in some new amour, in 
loing l have felt to my woeful experience. You attribute | which and drinking” he spent all histime when he 
ment very justly the source’ of our general iniquity to | had money. During these extravagancies, I had 
itt | Yourd-wages, and the manner of living out of a do- | the pleasure of lying on the stairs of a tavern half 
ER mestic way; but I cannot give you my thoughts on | a night, playing at dice with other servants, and the 
SCT- this subject auy way so well as by a short account of | like idlenesses. When my master was moneyless, I 
Hour my own life, ‘to this the forty-fifth year of my age— | was generally employed in transcribing amorous 
may | thut is to say, from my first being a foot-boy at four- pieces of poetry, old songs, and new lampoons. This 
us to ‘een, to my present station of a nobleman’s porter | life held till my master married, and hehad then. 
truc- m the year of my age abovementioned. the prudence to turn me off, because I was in the 
PA f | Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to | secret of his intrigues. 
pak tne family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen) “ I was utterly at a loss what course to take next; 
nes ie me to school, or rather made me follow his son when at last I applied myself to a fellow-sufferer, 
that ‘Nou, to school, from my ninth year; and there, | one of his mistresses, a woman of the town. She 
een eae (e Se Stephen paid something for my learn- | happening at that time to be pretty full of money, 
You | ee was used like a servant, and was forced to get | clothed me from head to foot; and permis to 
pall for (ho ae of learning I could by my own industry, | be a sharp fellow, employed me accordingly. Some- 
yon My ne schoolmaster took very little notice of me. | times I was to go abroad with her, ae when she had 
rand aah E nlan was a lad of very sprightly parts; | pitched upon a young oiy ste t ought for her 
This es ay mu constantly about him, and loving him, turn, I was to be dropped as TOR se at trust. 
myi rhe GGG advantage to me. _My master loved She would often cheaper goo she ie 5 Ex. 
ench | keeping ae Y, and has often, been Whipped for not | change ;+ and when she A ae p e asked 
-¢ to! that wh e at a distance. è He used always to suy, | She would send me away on an errand. When an 
Vere | me Aen he came to his estate I should have a humble servant and she were beginning a parley, I 
own] up ou tate: father’s tenement for nothing. I came | came immediately, and told her Sir John was come 
bet- which an with him to Westminster-school; ar | home: then she would order another coach to pre- 
ade he taught me at night all he learnt, oa Tb ee ee tgs 
5 $ Put me to find out words in the dictionary when the mulberry -garden was a place of e t entertain- 
T in © Wag about hi si saat all y A ment near Bucking um-house (now the Queen's Palace), some | 
a his Videnee ate $ exercise, It was the wil of Pro- Seale oder Vauxhall, i 
aal [| REG ofwhion he died arias, aes tery ill ofa Ys ew selange was situated tenteen Darhamgaa 
y% falling rick AC ys e died within ten days after his first | Sf millinery wares úll 1707, when it was IU aa SED 
Jars. 9 ere was the first sorrow lever kuew; dwelling-houses arected on the Spot. 
ee | ae re = 
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went being dogged. The lover makes signs to me 
~as I get behind the coach; [shake my head—it was 
impossible: I leave my. lady at the next turning, 
and follow the cully to know how to fall in his way 
on another occasion. Besides good offices of this 
nature, Í writ all my mistress’s love-letters; some 
from a lady that saw such a gentleman at such a 
place in sucha coloured coat—some shewing tne ter- 
rors she was in of a jealous old husband—others ex- 
plaining that the severity of her parents was such 
(though her fortune was settled) that she was w1 ae 
to run away with such a one, though she knew he 
was but a younger brother. Ina word, my half 
education and love of idle books made me outwrite 
all that made love to her by way of epistle ; and as 
she was extremely-cunning, she did well enough in 
company by a skilful affectation of the greatest mo- 
desty. In the midst of all this, I was surprised with 
aletter from her, and a ten-pound note. 
« ¢ Honest Tom, : 

“You will never see me more. I am matried to 
a very cunning country gentleman, who might pos- 
sibly guess something if I kept you still; therefore 
farewell.” ; 

“When this place was lost also in marriage, T 
was resolved to go among quite another people, for 
the future, and got in butler to one of those families 
where there is a coach kept, three or four servants, 
a clean house, and a good general outside upon a 
small estate. Here I lived very comfortably for 
some time, until I unfortunately found my master, 
the very gravest man alive, in the garret with the 
chambermaid. I knew the world too well to think 
of staying there; and the next day pretended to 
have received a letter out of the country that my fa- 
ther was dying, and got my discharge with a bounty 
for my discretion. 

“The next I lived with was a peevish single man, 
-whom I stayed with fur a year and a half. Most 
part of the time I passed very easily; for when I 
began to know him, I minded no more than he 
meant, what he said: so that one day in a good hu- 
mour he said, ‘I was the best man he ever had, by 
my want of respect to him,’ 

“These, Sir, are the chief occurrences of my life ; 
and 1 will not dwell upon very many other places I 
have been in, where Ihave been the strangest fellow 
in the world, where nobody in the world had such 
servants as they, where sure they were the unluckiest 
people in the world for servants, and so forth. All 
I mean by this representation is, toshew you that we 
poor servants are not (what you called us too genc- 
rally) all rogues; but that we are what we are, ac- 
cording to the example of our superiors. In the 
family I am now in, Í am guilty of no one sin but 
‘lying; which I do with a grave face in my gown 
and staff every day I live, und almost all day long 
in denying my lord to impertinent suitors, and my 
lady to unwelcome visitants. But, Sir, I amto Tet 
you know that I am, when I can get abroad, a 
leader of the servants: I am he that keeps time with 
beating my cudgel against the boards in the gallery 
af an opera: | am he that am touched so De 
S ae pacnithe people of quality are staring 
When aa uring the most important incidents, 

yen you hear in a crowd a cry in the right place, 
a hum where the point is touched i xe ht 5 
buzza set up where it is the voi E ke o, 
As t ice of the people: 
you may ponciitle itis begun or joined by, Sir 
2 Ta Your more than humble servant, : 
Tromas Trusty.” 
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Projecere animas: 
They prodigally threw their lives away 
Amone the loose papers which I have frequent 
spoken of heretofore, I find a conversation betwee 
Pharamond and Eucrate upon the subject of duel, 
and the copy of an edict issued in consequence 
that discourse. 4 
Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most seye 
and vindictive punishment, such as placing is 
bodies of the offenders in chains, and putting then 
to death by the most exquisite torments, would be 
sufficient to extirpate a crime which had so E 
prevailed, and was so firmly fixed in the opinion of 
the world as great and laudable. The king answered 
« that indeed instances of ignominy were necessary 
in the cure of this evil; but, considering that i 
prevailed only among such as had a nicety ìn thej 
sense of honour, and that it often happened tha 
duel was fought to save appearances to the wor 
when both parties were in their hearts in amity anq 
reconciliation to each other, it was evident that 
turning the mode another way would effectually put 
a stop to what had been only as a mode; that to 
such persons poverty and shame were torments suf. 
ficient; that he would not go farther in punishing 
in others, crimes which he was satisfied he himself 
was most guilty of, in that he might have prevented 
them by speaking his displeasure sooner.” Besides 
which the king said, ‘ he was in general averse to 
tortures, which was putting human nature itself, ra- 
ther than the criminal, to disgrace; and that he 
would be sure not to use this means where the crime 
was but an ill effect arising from a laudable cause, 
the fear of shame.” The king, at the same time, 
spoke with much grace upon the subject of mercy; 
and repented of many acts of that kind which had 
a magnificent aspect in the doing, but dreadful con- 
sequences in the example. “ Mercy to particulars,” 
he observed, “was cruélty in the general. That 
though a prince could not revive a dead man by 
taking the life of him who killed him, neither could 
he make reparation to the next that should die by 
the evil example; or answer to himself for the par- 
tiality in not pardoning the next as well as the for- 
mer offender.—As for me,” says Pharamond, “1 
have conquered France, and yet have given laws to 
my people. The laws are my methods of life; they 
are not a diminution but a direction to my power 
I am still absolute to distinguish the innocent and 
the virtuous, to give honours to the brave and gent 
rous; Iam absolute in my good will; none can 0p: 
pose my bounty, or prescribe rules for my favour. 
While T can, as I please, reward the good, Ii 
under no pain that I cannot pardon the wicked; i 
which reason,” continued Pharamond, “I wille 
fectually put a stop to this evil, by exposing no moré 
the tenderness of my nature to the importunity % 
haying the same respect to those who are miserabi 
by their fault, and those who are so by their mis We 
tune. Flatterers (concluded the king, smiling) yA 
peat to us princes, that we are heaven’s vicegerents; 
lct us be so, and let the only thing out of our pore! 
bo to do ill,” = f 
f Soon after the eyening wherein Pharamond oi 
Euerate had this conversation, the following edie 
Was published against duels. 
PHARAMOND’S EDICT AGAINST DUELS- | 
“ Pharamond, King of the Gauls, to all his Loving 
subjects sendeth greeting : } 
“Whereas it has come to our royal notice 2 
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ion, that, in contempt of all laws divine and 
Juman, it is of .ate become a custom among the 
nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon slight 
and trivial as wellas great and urgent provocations, 
to invite each other into the field—there, by their 
own hands, and of their own authority, to decide 
their controversies by combat ; we: have thought fit 
to take the said custom into our royal consideration, 
and find, upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon 
such fatal decisions have arisen, that by this wicked 
custom, maugre ail the precepts of our holy religion 
and the rules of right reason, the greatest act of the 
human mind, forgiveness of injuries, is become vile 
and shameful; that the rules of good society and 
virtuous conversation are hereby inverted ; that the 
Joose, the vain, and the impudent, insult the careful, 
the discreet, and the modest; that all virtue is sup-, 
pressed, and all vice supported, in the one act of 
being capable to dare to the death. We have also 
farther, with great sorrow of mind, observed that 
this dreadful action, by long impunity (our royal at- 
tention being employed upon matters of more gene- 
ral concern), is become honourable, and the refusal 
to engage in it ignominious. Œn these our royal 
cares and inquiries we are vet farther made to under- 
stand, that the persons of most eminent worth, and 
most hopeful abilities, accompanied with the strong- 
est passion for true glory, are such as are most liable 
to be invalved in the dangers avising from this li- 
cence :—Now, taking the said premises into our seri- 
ous consideration, and well weighing that all such 
emergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of com- 
manding itself, and where the injury is too sudden 
or too exquisite to be borne) are particularly pro- 
vided for by laws heretofore enacted; and that the 
qualities of less injuries, like those of ingratitude, 
are too nice and delicate to come under general 
rules; we do resolve to blot this fashion, or wanton- 
ness of anger, out of the minds of our subjects, by 
our royal resolutions declared in this edict as follow: 

“No person who either sends or accepts a chal- 
lenge, or the posterity of either, though no death en- 


our edict, capable of bearing office in these our 
dominions, 

“The person who shall prove the sending | 
Tecelving a challenge, shall receive to his own use 
and property the whole personal estate of both par- 
ties; and their real estate shall be immediately 
vested in the next heir of the offenders, in as ample 
manneras if the said ofenders were actually deceased. 

“ In cases where the laws (which we have already 
granted to our subjects) admit of an appeal for blood; 
When the criminal is condemned by the said appeal, 
he shall not only suifer death, but his whole estate, 
Teal, mixed, and personal, shall from the’ hour of 
is death be vested in the next heir of the person 
Whose blood he spilt. 

‘ That it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, 
5 that of our Successors, to pardon the said offences 
Y restore the offenders in their estates, honour, or 


or 


ten years ago it shot up toa very great height, in- 
somuch that the female part of our species were 
much taller than the men.* The women were of 
such an enormous stature, that “ we appeared as 
grasshoppers before them.”’+ At present the whole 
sex is in a manner dwarfed, and shrunk into a race 
of beauties that seems almost another species. I 
remember several ladies, who were once very near 
seven foot high, that at present want some inches of 
five. How they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn; whether the whole sex be at present under 
any penance which we know nothing of; or whether 
they have cast their head-dresses in order to surprise 
us with something in that kind which shall be ea- 
tirely new; or whether some of the tallest of the sex, 
being too cunning for the rest, have contrived this 
method to make themselves appear sizeable—is still a 
secret; though I find most are of opinion, they are 
at present like trees new lopped and pruned, that 
will certainly sprout up and flourish with greater 
heads than before. For my own part, asI do not 
love to be insulted by women who are taller than 
myself, I admire the sex much more in their pre- 
sent humiliation, which has reduced them to their 
natural dimensions, than when they had extended 
their persons and lengthened themselves out into 
formidable and gigantic figures. I am not for adding 
to the beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raising 
any whimsical superstructure upon her plans: | 
must therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleased 
with the coiffure now in fashion, and think it shews 
the good sense which at present very much reigns 
among the valuable part of the sex. One may ob- 
serve that women in all ages have taken more pains 
than men to adorn the outside of their heads; and 
indecd I very much admire, that those female archi- 
tects, who raise such wonderful structures out of ri- 
bands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for 
their respective inventions. It is certain there have 
been as many orders in these kinds of building, as 
in those which have beon made of marble. Some- 
times they rise in the shape of a pyramid, sometimes 
like a tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In Juve- 
nal’s time the building grew by several orders and 
stories, as he has very humorously described it: 


| 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
Ædificat caput; Andromachen a fronte videbis; 
Post minor est; aliam credas.—— _Juv. Sat vi. 50i 


Vith curls on curls they build her head before, 

Aud mountit with a formidable tow’r; 

A giantess she seems; but look behind, 

And then’she dwindles to the pigmy kind.—DRYDEN. 

Bui I do not remember in any part of my reading, 
that the head-dress aspired to so great an extraya 
gance as in the fourteenth century; when it was 
built up in a couple of cones or spires, which stood 
so exceedingly high on each side of the head, that a 
woman, who was but a pigmy without her head- 
dress, appeared like a colossus upon putting it on. 
Monsieur Paradin says, “that these old-fashioned 
fontanges rose an ell above the head; that they were 


lood, forever, 
Wen at our court of Blois, the 8th of February, 
420, in the second year of our reign.”—T. 
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— Tanta est quærendi cura decoris.—Juv. Sat. vi 500. 


So studiously their persons they adorn. 


lad: ie is not so variable a thing in nature as a 
ee ead-dress, Within my own memory, I have 
n i! rise and fall above thirty degrees. About 


` 


pointed like steeples, and had long loose pieces of 
crape fastened to the tops of them, which were cu- 
riously fringed, and hung down their backs like 
streamers.” 

The women might possibly have carried this Gothic 


® This refers to the commode (called by the French “ fon- 
tange"), a kind of head-dress wom by the ladies at the bate 
ning of the last century, which by means of wire bore up their 
hair and fore-part of the cap, consisting of many folds of fine 
lace, to a prodigious height The transition from this ro the 
opposite extreme was vory abrupt and sudden. 

t Numb. xiii. 33. 1a 
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| this paper which seems to differ with any Pessage of | 
the reader will consider them as the 


216 


building much higher, had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Conecte by name, attacked it with great 
zeal and resolution. ‘This holy man travelled from 
place to place to preach down this monstrous com- 
mode; and succeeded so well in it, that, as the Tia 
gicians sacrificed their books to the flames upon the 
preaching of an apostle, many of the women threw 
down their head-dresses in the middle of the sermon, 
and made a bonfire of them within sight of the pul- 
it. He was so renowned as well for the sanctity 
of his life as his manner of preaching, that he md 
often a congregation of twenty thousand peop E 
the men placing themselyes on the one side of i 
epulpit, and the women on the other, that prene 
(to use the similitude of an ingenious writer) like a 
forest of cedars with their heads reaching to the 
clouds. He-so warmed and animated the people 
against this monstrous ornament, that it lay under 
a kind of persecution; and whenever it appeared in 
public, was pelted down by the rabble, who flung 
stones at the persons that wore it. ‘But notwith- 
standing this prodigy vanished while the preacher 
was among them, it began to appear again some 
months after his departure, or, to tell it in Monsicur 
Paradin’s own words, “ the women that, like snails 
in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was oyver.” This extra- 
yagance of the women’s head-dresses in that age, is 
taken notice of by Monsieur d’Argentre in his his- 
tory of Bretagne, and by other historians, as well as 
the person I have here quoted, 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the 
only proper time for making laws against the exor- 
bitance of power; in the same manner an excessive 
head-dress may be attacked the most effectually when 
the fashion is against it. I do therefore recommend 
, this paper to my female readers by way of prevention. 
] I would desire the fair sex to consider how im- 

possible it is for them to add any thing that can be 
ornamental to what is already the master-piece of 
nature. The head has the most beautiful appearance, 
as well as the highest station, ina human figure. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the 
face; she has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
ita double row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles 
and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
brightness of the eyes, hung it on cach side with 
curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces 
that cannot be described, and surrounded it with 
sucha flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties 
in the most agreeable light. In short, she scems to 
have designed the head as the cupola to the most 
glorious of her works: and when we load it with 
such a pile of supernumerary ornaments, we destro 
the symmetry of the, human figure, and foolishly 
-contrive to call off the eye from great and real beau- 


į ties, to childish gew-gaws, ribands, and bone-lace,—L, 
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~ Tii secernis honestum.—Honr. 1, Sat. vi. 63, 
You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 


_ Tux cluy, of which I haye often declared m 
OF y yself 
G PAGO last night engaged in a digests 
3p a at which passes for the chief oint of honour 
nee a and Women; and started a great many 
iat pon the subject, which I thonght were en- 
rely new. I shall therefore methodize the several 


eflerti ena 4 
reflections that arose upon this Occasion, and present 


my reader with them forthe speculation of this day; 


after having promised, that if there is any thing in 
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last Thursday’s, 
sentiments of the club, and the other as my ows 
rivate thoughts, or rather those of Pharamond, 

The great point of honour in men is courage, ang 
in women chastity. If a man loses his honour jy 
one encounter, it is not impossible for him to regain 
it in another: a slip ina woman’s honour is irre: 
coverable. I can give no reason for fixing the point 
of honour to these two qualities, unless it be that 
each sex sets the greatest value on the qualification 
which renders them,the most amiable in the eyes of 
the contrary sex. Had men chosen for themselyes, 
without regard to the opinion of the fair sex, Į 
should believe the choice would have fallen on wisdom 
or virtue; or had women determined their own 
point of honour, it is probable that wit or good-na. 
ture would have carried it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
sex than courage ; whetherit be that they are pleased 
to see one who is a terror to others fall like a slaye 
at their feet; or that this quality supplies their own 
principal defect, in guarding them from insults, and 
avenging their quarrels ; or that courage is a na- 
tural indication of a strong and sprightly constitu- 
tion. On the other side, nothing makes women 
more esteemed by the opposite sex than chastity; 
whether it be that we always prize those most who 
are hardest to come at; or that nothing beside chas- 
tity, with its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, 
and constancy, gives the man a property in the per- 
son he loves, and consequently endears her to him 
above all things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the in- 
scription on a monument erected in Westminster- 
abbey to the late Duke and Duchess of Neweastle. 
“ Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister 
to the Lord Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, 
for all the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous.” 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
strained to madness, the whole story runs on chasuty 
and courage. The damsel is mounted ona while 
palfry, as an emblem of her innocence; and, to 
avoid scandal, must have a dwarf for her page. She 
is not to think of a man, until some misfortune hat 
brought a knight-errant to her relief. The knight 
falls in love, and, did not gratitude restrain her from 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her fect by. 
her disdain. However, he must waste many years 
in the desert, before her virgin heart can think ofa 
surrender. The knight goes off, attacks every thing 
he meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, 
seeks all opportunities of being knocked on the head, 
and after seven years’ rambling returns to his mis- 
tress, whose chastity has been attacked in the mean 
time by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many: 
trials as her lover's valour. ` wet 

In Spain, where there are still great remains es 
this romantic humour, it is a transporting favour 10 
a lady to castan accidental glance on her lover foe 
a window, though it be two or three stories high is 
it is usual for a lover to assert his passion for Ht 
mistress, in a single combat with a mad bull. a 

The great violation in point of honour from aie 
to man, is giving the lie. "One may tell another = 
whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may. pass U7" 
sented; but to say he lies, though but in jest» Th 
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affront that nothing but blood can expiate- 
reason perhaps may be, because no other Sone a 
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Lan 
hai calling hin a coward. I cannot admit under 
ne Sead what Herodotus tells us of the ancient 
Persians—that from the age of five years to twenty 
they instruct their sons only in three things, to 
manage ue horse, to make use of the bow, and to 
-neak h. 

z acing the point of honour in this false kind 
of courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of 
‘mankind, who have neither virtue nor common 
sense, to set up for men of honour. An English peer 
who has not long been dead,* used to tell a pleasant 
story ofa French gentleman that visited him early 
‘one morning at Paris, and after great professions of 
respect, let him, know that he had it in his power to 
oblige him; which, in short, amounted to this—that 
‘he believed he could tell his lordship the person’s 
name who jostled him as he came out from the 
opera: but before he.would proceed, he begged his 
lordship that he would not deny him the honour of 
making him his second. ‘The English lord, to avoid 
being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him, he 
was under engagements for his two next duels to a 
couple of particular friends :—upon which the gen- 
teman immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship 
would not take it ill if he meddled no farther in an 
affair from whence he himself was to receive no ad- 
vantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honour in so 
vain and lively a people as those of France, is de- 
servedly looked upon as one of the most glorious 
parts of their present king’s reign. Itis a pity but 
‘the punishment of these mischievous notions should 
have in it some particular circumstances of shame 
cand infamy: that those who are slaves to them may 
see, that instead of advancing their reputations, they 
lead them to ignominy and dishonour. 

Death is not suflicient to deter men who make it 
their glory to despise it; butif every one that fought 
a duel were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly 
lessen the number of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so absurd a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the laws of God and our coun- 
try, it cannothe too much cherished and encouraged: 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to those 
of religion and equity. they are the greatest deprav- 
tions of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and false ideas of what is good and laudable ; and 
should therefore be exploded by all governments, 
and driven out as the bane and plague of human 
Society, 


No. 100.] MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1711. 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.—Ilon. l Sat. v. 44 
The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend. 


Bey advanced in years that thinks fit to look 
ah pa his former life, and call that only life 
at anes passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
ines all parts which were not pleasant to him, 
Sick ing himself very young, if not in his infancy. 
i ness, ill-humour and idleness will have robbed 
erie a great share of that space we ordinarily call 
Soule It is therefore the duty of every man that 
e true to himself, to obtain, if possible, a dis- 


| Position to be pleased, and place himself in a con- 


“ant aptitude for the satisfactions of his being. In- 
Se A Aheflos iot Dabe 


t x 
it ane editor has been told this was William Cavendish, the 
e of Devonshire, wha died August 18, 1707. 


n the most sensible part of honour, and inei- | 
i in proportion to his advancement in the arts of life. 


stead of this, you hardly see a man who is not uneasy 


An affected delicacy is the commen improvement we 
mect with in those who pretend to be refined above 
others. They do not aim at true pleasures them- 
selves, but tern their thoughts upon observing the 
false pleasures c? other men. Such people are vale- 
tudinarians in society, and they should no more 
come into company thanasick man should come into 
the air. Ifa man is too weak to bear what 1s refresh- 
ment to men in health, he must still keep his cham- 
ber. When any one in Sir Roger’s company com- 
plains he is out of order, he immediately calls for 
some posset-drink for him; for which reason that 
sort of people who are ever bewailing their constitu 
tion in other places, are the cheerfullest imaginable 
when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with whom 
they converse, by giving them a history of their 
pains and aches, and imagine such narrations their 
quota of the conversation. ‘This is of all other the 
meanest help to discourse, and a man must not 
think at all, or think himself very insignificant, 
when he finds an account of his head-ache answered 
by another’s asking what news by the last mail. 
Mutual good humour is a dress we ought to appear 
in whenever we mect, and we should make no men- 


tion of what concerns ourselves, without it be of 
matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice; but 
indeed there are crowds of people who put them- 
selves in no incthod of pleasing themselves or others; 
such are those whom we usually call indolent per- 
sons. Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate state 
between pleasure and pain, and very much unbe- 
coming any part of our life after we are out of the 
nurse’s arms. Such an aversion to labour creates a 
constant weariness, and one would think should 
make existence itself a burden. The indolent man 
descends from the dignity of his nature, and makes 
that being which was rational merely vegetative. 
His life consists only in the mere increase and decay 
of a body, which, with relation to the rest of the 
world, might as well have been uninformed, as the 
habitation of a reasonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
couple, Harry Tersett und his lady. Harry was, in 
the days of his cclibacy, one of those pert creatures 
who have much vivacity and little understanding ; 
Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom he married, had all 
that the fire of youth and a lively manner could do 
towards making an agreeable woman. ‘These two 
people of seeming merit fell into cach other’s arms; 
and, passion being sated, and no reason or good 
sense in either to succeed it, their life is now at a 
stand; their meals are insipid and their time tedious; 
their fortune has placed them above care, and their 
loss of taste reduced them below diversion. When 
we talk of these as instances of inexistence, we da 
not mean, that in order to live, it is necessary we 
should be always in jovial crews, or crowned with 
chaplets of roses, as the merry fellows among the 
ancients are described; but it is intended, by con 
sidering these contraries of pleasure, indolence, and 
too much delicacy, to show that it is prudence to pre- 
serve a disposition in ourselves to receive a certain 
delight in all we hear and see. 

This portable quality of good humour seasons all 
the parts and occurrences we meet with in such a 
manner, that there are no moments lost: but they 
all pass with so much satisfaction, that the heaviest 
of loads (when it is a load,) that of time, is never 
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felt by us. . Varilas has this quality to the highest 
perfection, and communicates it wherever he appears. 
The sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, show 
a new cheerfulness when he comes among them. At 
the same time no one can repeat any thing that Va- 
rilas has eyer said that deserves repetition ; but the 
man has that innate goodness of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, because every man thinks 
he isso to him. He does not seem to contribute any 
thing to the mirth of the company; and yet upon 
reflection you find it all happened by his being 
there. I thought it was whimsically said of a gen- 
tleman, that if Varilas had wit, it would be the best 
wit in the world. It is certain, when a well-cor- 
rected tively imagination and good breeding are 
added toa sweet disposition, they qualify it to be one 
of the greatest blessings as well as pleasures of life. 
Men would come into company with ten times the 
pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing no- 
thing that would shock them, as well as expected 
what would please them. When we know every 
person that is spoken of is represented by one who 
has no ill-will, and every thing that is mentioned 
described by one that is apt to set it in the best 
light, the entertainment must be delicate, because 
the cook has nothing brought to his hand but what 
is the most excellent in its kind, Beautiful pictures 
are the entertainments of pure minds, and deformi- 
ties of the’ corrupted. It is a degree towards the 
life of angels, when we enjoy conversation wherein 
there is nothing presented but in its excellence; and 
a degree towards that of demons, wherein nothing is 
shown but in its degeneracy. Ti 
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Remulus, et Liber pater, et cum Castore Pollux, 

Post ingentia facta, deorum in templa recepti; 

Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 

Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condunt, 

Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 

Speratum meritis :: Hor. 2 Ep. i. 5 

IMITATED, 

Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name, 

After a life of generous toils endur'd, 

The Gaul subdu'd, or property secur’d, 

Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd, 

Or laws establish'd, and the world reform'd : 

Clos d their long glories with a sigh to find 

Th’ unwilling gratitude of base mankind.—Popr. 

“ CENSURE,” says a late ingenious author, ‘is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent.” 
It is a folly for an eminent man to think of escapin 
it, and a weakness to be affected with it. All the 
illustrious persons of antiquity, and indeed of ever 
age in the world, have passed through this fiery per- 
Secution. There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity 5. it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, 
as satires and inyectiyes were an essential part of a 
Roman triumph, 

f men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
one hand, they are as much linble to flattery on the 
other. If they receive reproaches which are not due 
to mra they likewise receive praises which they do 
not deserve. In a word, the man in a high post is 


nities of knowing the truth, they are in the best 
disposition to tell it. ve ; 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust 
the characters of illustrious persons, and to set mat. 
ters right between those antagonists, who by their 
rivalry for greatness divided a whole age into fac. 
tions. We can now allow Cesar to be a creat man 
without derogating from Pompey; and celebrate 
the virtues of Cato, without detracting from those of 
Cesar. Every one that has been long dead has a 
due proportion of praise allotted him, in which, 
whilst he lived, his friends were too profuse, and hig 
enemies too sparing. q 

According to Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, the 
last comet that made its appearance in 1680, im. 
bibed so much heat by its approaches to the sun, that 
it would have been two thousand times hotter than 
red hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal; and 
that supposing it as big as the earth, and at the same 
distance from the sun, it would be fifty thousand 
years in cooling, before it recovered its natural tem. 
per. In the like manner, if an Englishman con. 
siders the great ferment into which our political 
world is thrown at present, and how intensely it is 
heated in all its parts, he cannot suppose that it will 
cool again in less than three hundred years. In 
such a tract of time it is possible that the heats of 
the present age may be extinguished, and our seye- 
ral classes of great men represented under their 
proper characters. Some eminent historian may 
then probably arise that will not write recentibus 
odiis (as ‘Tacitus expresses it)—with the passions and 
prejudices of a contemporary author—but make an 
impartial distribution of fame among the great men 
of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of such an imaginary historian de- 
scribing the reign of Anne the first, and introducing 
it with a preface to his reader that he is now enter- 
ing upon the most shining part of the English story. 
The great rivals in fame will be then distinguished. 
according to their respective merits, and shine in 
their proper points of light. Such a one (says the 
historian), though variously represented by the writ 
ers of his own age, appears to have been a man of 
taore than ordinary abilities, great application, and 
uncommon integrity: nor was such a one (though 
of an opposite party and interest) inferior to him in 
any of these respects. The several antagonists who 
now endeavour to depreciate one another, and are 
celebrated or traduced by different parties, will then 


g | have the same body of admirers, and appear illustri- 


ous in the opinion of the whole British nation. ‘The 


y | deserving man, who can now recommend himself to 


the esteem of but half his countrymen, will then re- 
ceive the approbations and applauses of a whole age. 

Among the seyeral persons that flourish in this 
glorious reign, there is no question but such a future 
historian, as the person of whom I am speaking, 
will make mention of the men of genius and learn- 
ing, who have now any figure in the British nation. 
For my own part, I often flatter myself with the 
honourable mention which will then be made of me; 
and have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagl- 
nation, that I:fancy will not be altogether unlike 
what will be found in some page or other of this 
Imaginary historian. 

‘It was under this. reign, says he, that the Spec- 
tator published those little diurnal essays which are 
still extant. ‘We know very little of the name oF 
person of this author, except only that he was a man 
of a very short face, extremely addicted to silence 
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eat a lover of knowledge, that he made a 

zage to grand Cairo for no other reason but to 
voy Eie measure of a pyramid. His chief friend 
take ne Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimsical country 
e Ne atl a Templar, whose name he has not 
ei tous. He lived as a lodger at the house 
of a widow-woman, and Was a great humourist in all 
aris of his life. This is all we can affirm with any 
certainty of his person and character, As for his 
speculations, notwithstanding the several obsolete 
words and obscure phrases of the age in which he 
lived, we still understand enough of them to see the 
diversions and characters of the English nation in 
histime: not but that we are to make allowance for 
the mirth and humour of the author, who has doubt- 
Jess strained many representations of things beyond 
the truth. For if we interpret his words in their 
literal meaning, we must suppose that women of the 
first quality used to pass away whole mornings ata 
puppet-show : that they attested their principles by 
their patches: that an audience would sit out an 
evening, to hear a dramatical performance written 
in a language which they did not understand: that 
chairs and flower-pots were introduced as actors 
upon the British stage: that a promiscuous assembly 
of men and women were allowed to meet at mid- 
night in masks within the verge of the court; with 
many improbabilities of the like nature. We must, 
therefore, in these and the like cases, suppose that 
these remote hints and allusions aimed at some cer- 
tain follies which were then in vogue, and which at 
present we have not any notion of. We may guess 
by several passages in the speculations, that there 
were writers who endeavoured to detract from the 
works of this author: but as nothing of this nature 
is come down to us, we cannot guess at any objec- 
tions that could be made to this paper. If we con- 
sider his style with that indulgence which we must 
shew to old English writers, or if we look into the 
variety of his subjects, with those several critical 
dissertations, moral reflections, 

* k % žk * ® « 

The following part of the paragraph is so much 
tomy advantage, and beyond any thing I can pre- 
tend to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for 
uot inserting it—L. 


and so g" 


No. 102.) WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1711. 
—Lusus animo debent aliquando dari, 
En cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi.—P pr. Fab. xiv. 3. 
biraltha tation MIE to be diverted, that it may re- 
I Do not know whether to call the following letter 
a satire upon Coquettes, or a representation of their 
Several fantastical accomplishments, or what other 
title to give it; but, as it is, I shall communicate it 
to the public. It will sufliciently explain its own 
intentions, so that I shall give it my reader at length, 
without either preface or postscript. 
un Mr. Spxcraror, X 
aA omen are armed with fans as men wiit swords, 
Sometimes do more execution with them. ‘To 
See therefore, that ladies may be entire mis- 
seats of the Weapon they bear, I have erected an 
ae emy for the training up of young women in the 
stelse of the fan, according to the most fashion- 
eens and motions that are now practised at 
R The ladies who carry fans under me are 
WO up twice a-day in my great hall, where they 


a: 6 a 
ne instructed in the use of their arms, and exer- 


“sed by the following words of command: Handle 


= eee 


your fans, Unfurl your fans, Discharge your fans, 
Ground your fans, Recover your fans, Flutter your 
fans. By the right observation of these few plain 
words of command, a woman of a tolerable genius, 
who will apply herself diligently to her exercise for 
the space of but one half-year, shall be able to give 
her fan all the graces that can possibly enter into 
that little modish machine. 

“ But to the end that my readers may form to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise, I beg 
leave to explain it to them in all its parts. When 
my female regiment is drawn up in array, with every 
one her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the 
word to Handle their fans, each of them shakes her 


fan at me with a smile, then gives her right-hand,' 


woman a tap upon the shoulder, then presses her 
lips with the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms 
fall in an casy motion, and stands in readiness to 
receive the next word of command. All this is 
done with a close fan, and is generally learned in 
the first week. 

“ The next motion is that of Unfurling the fan, in 
which are comprehended several little flirts and vi- 
brations, as also gradual and deliberate openings, 
with many yoluntary fallings asunder in the fan it- 
self, that are seldom learned under a month’s prac- 
tice. This part of the exercise pleases the spectators 
more than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an 
infinite number of cupids, garlands, altars, birds, 
beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures that 
display themselves to view—whilst every one in the 
regiment holds a picture in her hand. 

“Upon my giving the word to Discharge their 
fans, they give one general crack that may be heard 
at a considerable distance when the wind sets fair. 
This is one of the most difficult parts of the exercise; 
but I have several ladies with me,, who at their first 
entrance could not givea pop loud enough to be 
heard at the farther end of a room, who can now 
discharge a fan in such a manner, that it shall make 
a report like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken 
care (in order to hinder young women from letting 
off their fans in wrong places or on unsuitable occa- 
sions) to shew upon what subject the crack of a'fan 
may come in properly: I have likewise invented a 
fan, with which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a 
little wind which is enclosed about one of the largest, 
sticks, can make as lod a crack as a woman of 
fifty with an ordinary fan. 

“ When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command, in course, is to Ground their fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully when she 
throws it aside in order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exercise, as it only consists In tossing a 
fan with an air upon a long table (which stands by 
for that purpose), may be learned in two days’ time 


as well as in a twelyemonth. y 

“& When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I 
generally lct them walk-about the rocm for some 
time; when, on a sudden (like ladies that look upon 
their watches after a long visit), they all of them 
hasten to their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and 
place themselves in their proper stations, upon my 
calling out, Recover your fans, This part of the 
exercise. is not difficult, provided a woman applies 
her thoughts.to it.” 

“ The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed 
the master-piece of the whole exercise; but if a lady 
does not mis-spend her time, she may make herself 
mistress of it in three months. I genorally lav 
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| aside the dog-days and the hot time of the summer 


for the teaching this part of the exercise; for E 
soon as eyer I pronounce, Flutter your fans, ae 
place is filled with so many zephyrs and gun 
[reete as are very refreshing in that season of : e 
year, though they might be dangerous to ladies of a 
tender constitution in any other. f s 
“There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the futter of a fan., There ie the 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous f Hay 
and ihe amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, £ Ha 
is scarce any emotion in the mind which, does no 
produce a suitable agitation in the fan; eS } 
that if I only see the fan of a ‘disciplined lad y 
Rnow very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
thlushes. J have seen a fan so very angry, A 
would haye been dangerous for the absent lover a 
provoked it to have come within the wind o it; 
‘and at other times so very languishing, that I have 
been elad for the lady’s sake the lover was at a sufti- 
cient distance from it. I need not add, that a fan 
is either a prude or coquette, according to the na- 
ture of the person who bears it. To conclude’ my 
letter, I must acquaint you that I have from my 
own observation compiled a little treatise for the use 
of my scholars, entitled, The Passions of the Fan; 
which I will communicate to you, if you think it 
may be of use to the public. I shall have a general 
review on Thursday next; to which you shall be 
very welcome if you will honour it with your pre- 
sence. Tam, &c. 
“ P.S, I teach young gentlemen the whole art of 
gallanting a fan. 
“ N.B. I have several little plain fans made for 
‘this use, to avoid expense.” 


| 
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Sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet wnultum, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem: Hor, Ars Poet v 240. 


-Such all might hope to imitate with ease: 

Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 

Should find their labour and their hopes are vain. 

Francis. 

My friend the divine having been used with words 
“of complaisance (which he thinks could be properly 
applied to no one living, and I think could be only 
spoken of him, and that in his absence), was so ex- 
tremely offended with the excessive way of speaking 
civilities among us, that- he made a discourse against 
it at the club, which he concluded with this remark, 
“that he had not heard one compliment made in 
our society since its commencement.” Every one 
‘was pleased with his conclusion; and as each knew 
his good-will to the rest, he was convinced that the 
many professions of kindness and service, which we 
ordinarily meet with, are not natural where the 
theart is well inclined: but are .a prostitution of 
“peert seldom intended to mean any part of what 
they express, never to mean all they express. Our 
reverend friend, upon this topic, pointed to us two 
or three paragraphs on this subject in the first ser- 
mon of the first volume of the late archbishop’s 
posthumous works.* Tdo not know that I ever read 
any thing that pleased me more; and as it is the 
praise of Longinus, that he speaks of the sublime 
in a style suitable toit, so one may say of this author 
upon sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric 


Sn a. " aa: j = 
= See “Archbishop Tillotson's Sermon on Sincerity, from 


Jolin, chap. i. ver. 47, being th A 
July 29. 1634 He died Nov 24, ae he proached, 


on this occasion, and treats it with a more than & 
dinary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and ay 
example. With what command of himself docs i 
lay before us, in the language and temper of his 
profession, & fault which, by the least liberty ang 
warmth of expression, would be the most lively wit 
and satire! But his heart was better disposed; and 
the good man chastised the great wit in such a man. 
ner, that he was able to speak as follows Si 
«—Amongst too many other instances’ of the 
great corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein 
we live, the great and general want of sincerity in 
conyersation is none of the least. The world j, 
grown so full of dissimulation and compliment, that 
men’s words are hardly any signification of their 
thoughts; and if any man measure his words by ‘his 
heart, and speak as he thinks, and do not express 
more kindness to every man than men usually have 
for any man, he can hardly escape the censure of 
want of breeding. The old English plainness anq 
sincerity—that generous integrity of nature, and 
honesty of disposition, which always argues true 
greatness of mind and is usually accompanied with 
undaunted courage and resolution, is ina great mea- 
sure lost amongst us. There hath been a long en- 
deavour to transform us into foreign manners and 
fashions, and to bring us toa servile imitation of 
none of the best of our neighbours, in some of the 
worst of their qualities. ‘The dialect of conversa. 
tion is now-a-days so swelled with vanity and com. 
pliment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of expres- 
sions of kindness and respect, that if a man that 
lived an age or two ago should return into the world 
again, he would really want a dictionary to help him | 
to understand his own language, and to know the 
true intrinsic value of the phrase in fashion—and 
would hardly at first believe at what a low rate the 
highest strains and expressions of kindness ima- 
ginable do commonly pass in current payment: aud 
when he should come to understand it, it would be 
a great while before he could bring himself with a 
good countenance and a good conscience to converse 
with men upon equal terms, and in their own way. 
“ And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 
what solemn expressions of respect and kindness 
will pass between men, almost upon no occasion; 
how great honour and esteem they will declare for 
one whom perhaps they never saw before, and how 
entirely they are all on the sudden devoted to his 
service and interest, for no reason; how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him, for no benefit; and 
how extremely they will be concerned for him, yea: 
and afflicted too, for no cause. I know it is said, M 
justification of this hollow kind of conversation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matteris well cnough, so long as we understan 
one another; et verba valent ut nummi, “words are 
like money ;? and when the current value of them 
ig generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 
This is something, if such words were any thing: 
but being brought into the account, they are mere 


ciphers. However itis still a just matter of com- 
plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is running intoa lies that 
men have almost quite perverted the use of speech 
and made words tosignily nothing; that the greatest 
part of tae conversation of mankind is little ny 
but driving a trade of dissimulation; insomuch tn 
it would make a man heartily sick and weary Ofte 
World, to sce the little security that is in use 28 
practice among men.” 
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LN os | | When the vice is placed in this contemptuous | among all orders of men; nay, the very women, 

ud ay, fight, he argues unanswerably against it, in words} though themselves created as it were for ornament, are 

es hy E e thoughts so natural, that any man who reads often very much mistaken in this ornamental pari 

f his bern would imagine he himself could have been the | of life. lt would, methinks, be a short rule for be- } 

y ang author of them. À ; haviour, if every young lady in her dress, words, and | 

y wit ~~ « Tf the shew of any thing be good for any thing, | actions, were only to recommend herself as a sister, | 

» and J am sure sincerity is hetter: for why does any man daughter, or wife, and make herself the more es- 

man. dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but] tcemed in one of those characters. ‘The care of | 

pecause he thinks it good to have such a quality as | themselves with regard to the families in which 

f the he pretends to? For to counterfeit and dissemble, | women are born, is the best motive for their being | 

Crein js to put on the appearance of some real excellency. courted to come into the alliance of other houses. | 

ty in Now the best way in the world to seem to be any | Nothing can promote this end more than a strict | 

Å js thing, is really to be what he would seem tobe. Be-| preservation of decency. I should be glad if a cer- 

, that sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make | tain equestrian order of ladies, some of whom one 
their ood the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; | meets m an evening at every outlet of the town,» 

y his and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is} would take this subject into their serious considera 

press discovered to want it; and then all his pains and la-| tion. In order thereunto the following letter: may 
have pour to seem to have it, are lost,” not be wholly unworthy their perusal. 

re of In another part of the same discourse he goes on “Mr. Specrator, 

5 und to shew, that all artifice must naturally-tend to the}  * Going lately to take the air in one of the most 
and disappointment of him that practises it. beautiful evenings this season has produced; as I 
true « Whatsoever convenience may be thought to be | was admiring the serenity of the sky, the lively co- 
with in falsehood aud dissimulation, it is soon over; but} lours of the fields, and the variety of the landscape 
mea- ‘the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it] every way around me, my eyes were suddenly called 

7 cn- brings a man under an everlasting jealousy and sus- | off from these inanimate objects by a little party of 

; and picion, so that he is not believed when he speaks| horsemen I saw passing the road. ‘The greater part 

on of truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means honestly. | of them escaped my particular observation, by rea- 

f the When a man has once forfeited the reputation of his | son that my whole attention was fixed on a very fair 

crsa- integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will then sorve youth who rode in the midst of them, and scenied te 

com- his turn, neither truth uor falsehood.” —R. have been dressed by some description in a romance 
pien ( His features, complexion, and habit, had a remark- 
that z say me able effeminacy, and a certain languishing vanity ap 
vorld No. 104.] FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 17:1. | neared in his ‘air, His hair, mol curled and oie 
him | Qualis equos Threissa fatigat dered, hung to a considerable length on his shoul 

v the Harpalyce.— Vina, Æn. i. 316. ders, and was wantonly tied, as if by the hands of his 
~and ith such array Harpalyce bestrode mistress, in a scarlet riband, which played like a 
e the Her Thracian courser—Dryosx, streamer behind him; he hada cout and waistcoat | 
ima- It would be a noble improvement, or rather a re-| of bluc‘camlet trimmed and embroidered with silver; | 
aud ‘covery of what we call good-breeding, if nothing} a cravat of the finest lace; and wore, in a smart 
ld be Were to pass amongst us for agreeable which was the | cock, a little beaver hat edged with silver, and made 
ith a least transgression against that rule of life called | more sprightly by a feather. His horse, too, which |* 
verse ‘decorum, or a regard to decency. This would com-] was a pacer, was adorned after the same airy man- 
vay. mand the respect of mankind, because it carries in| ner, and seemed to share in the vanity of the rider. 
ould it deference to their good opinion, as humility lodged} As I was pitying the luxury of this young person, 
hear m a worthy mind is always attended with a certain | who appeared to me to have been educated only as 
Iness homage which no haughty soul, with all the arts| an object of sight, I perceived on my nearer ap- 
sion; Amaginable, will ever be able to purchase. proach, and as.I turned my eyes downward, a part 
e for Tully says, virtue and decency are so nearly re- | of the equipage I had not seen before, which was a 
| how lated, that it is difficult to separate them from each petticoat of the same with the coat and waistcoat. 

o his other but in our imagination. As the beauty of the| After this discovery, I looked again on the face of 
itely ‘body always accompanies the health of it, so cer-| the fair Amazon who had thns deceived me, and 
and tainly is decency concomitant to virtue. As beauty | thought those features which had before offended me 
yea, ‘of body, with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, | by their softness, were now strengthened into as im- 
id, iM and that pleasure consists in that we observe all the proper a boldness; and though her eves, nose, and 
„that Parts with a certain elegance are proportioned to | mouth seemed to be formed with pertect symmetry, 

, bul “each others so does decency of behaviour which ap-] I am not certain whether she, who in appearance 
stand ate In our lives obtain the approbation of all with | was a very handsome youth, may not be in reality a 
şs are i IS We converse, from the order, consistency, and | very indifferent woman. 
them he cration of our words and actions. ‘This flows] “There is an objection which naturally presents 
hem. aa the reverence we bear towards every good man | itself against those occasional perplexities and mix- 
iugi a to the world in general; for to be negligent of| tures of dress, which is, that they seem to break iu 
mere ae any one thinks of you, does not only show you upon that propriety and distinction of appearance in 
com- Spent but abandoned., In all these considerations | which the beauty of different characters is preserved ; 
hion, ae Te to distinguish how one virtue differs from | and if they should be more frequent than they are at 
that “Anka _As it is the part of justice never to do] present, would look like turning our public assem- 
cech, ia eae it is of modesty never to commit offence. | blies into a general masquerade. ‘I'he model of this 
atest rall va particular lies the whole force of what is | Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies was, as I take 

else) j ralist decency; to this purpose that excellent mo-]| it, first imported from France, and well enough ex 
that quali¢: above-mentioned talks of decency; but this] presses the gaicty of a people who are taught to de 
f ia capaci 1s more easily comprehended by an ordinary | any thing, so it be with an assurance; but 1 cannot 
» a his than expressed with all his cloquence. | help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our English 

decency of behaviour is generally transgressed | modesty. The petticoat ie a kind of encumhrance 
—— SS aa ooo 
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upon it; and if the Amazons should think fit to go 
on in this plunder of our sex’s ornaments, they ought 
to add to their spoils, and complete their triumph 
over us, by wearing the breeches. l 
«Jf it be natural to contract insensibly the man- 

ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 
with assuming our dresses will do us more honour 
than we deserve, but they will do it at their own ex- 

pense. Why should the lovely Camilla deceive us 

in more shapes than her own, and affect to be Teea 

sented in her picture with a gun and a spaniel; 

while her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 

is drawn in silks like his sister? The dress and air 

ofa man are not well to be divided ; and those who 

ould not be content with the Jatter, ought never to 

think of assuming the former. There is so large a 


portion of natural agreeableness among the fair sex 


of our island, that they scem betrayed into these 
romantic habits without having the same occasion 
for them with their inventors: all that needs to be 
desired of them is, that they would be themselyes— 
that is, what nature designed thr: And to sce their 
mistake when they depart from this, let them look 
at a man who affects the softnes, and effeminacy of 
a woman, to learn how their sex must appear to us 
when approaching to the resemblance of a man. 
T. “1 am, Str, your most humble servant.” 


No. 105.) SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1711. 


Id arbitror 
Adprime in vita esse utile, NE QUID NIMIS, 
Ter. Andr, act. 1,Sc. 1. 


I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much ad- 
dileted to any one thing. 
Too much of any thing, is good for nothing —Enc. Prov. 


My friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of mankind, 
which has cost him many disasters in his youth; for 
Will reckons every misfortune that he has met with 
among the women, and every rencounter among the 
men, as parts of his education ; and fancies ho should 
never have been the man he is, had he not broke 
windows, knocked down constables, disturbed honest 
people with his midnight serenades, and beat up a 
lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. 
The engaging in adventures of this nature Will calls 


of the town the knowledge of the world. ‘Will inge- 
nuously confesses that for half his life his head 
ached every morning with reading of men over- 
night; and at present comforts himself under certain 
pains which he endures from time to time, that with- 
out them he could not haye been acquainted with 
the gallantries of the age. This Will looks upon as 
the learning of a gentleman, and regards all other 


he calls a scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher. 


For thesé reasons Will shines in mixed company, 
where he has the discretion not to go out of his 


ledge of books. ; 


the studying of mankind; and terms this knowledge ; 


kinds of science as the accomplishments of one whom. 


p 
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off at first as well as he could; but finding himself 
pushed on all sides, and especially by the T emplar, he 
told us with a little passion, that he never liked pe. 
dantry in spelling, and that he spelt like a gentle. 
man, and not like a scholar : upon this Will had 
recourse to his old topic of shewing the narrow-spi. 
ritedness, the pride, and ignorance of pedants. 
which he carried so far, that upon my retiring to ine 
lodgings, I could not forbear throwing together such 
reflections as occurred to me upon that subject, 

A man who. has been brought up among books 

and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indif 
ferent companion, and what we call a pedant. But, 
methinks, we should enlarge the title, and give it to 
every one that docs not know how to think out of 
his profession .and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and an account of a few fashion. 
able distempers that have befallen him, and you 
strike him dumb. How many a pretty gentleman’s 
knowledge lies all within the verge of the court! 
He will tell you the names of the principal favorites, 
repeat the shrewd sayings of a man of quality, 
whisper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame; or, if the sphere of his observations 
is a little larger thar ordinary, will perhaps enter 
into all the incidents, turns, and revolutions, in a 
game of ombre. When he has gone thus far, he 
has shewn you-the whole circle of his accomplish- 
ments; his parts are drained, and he is disabled 
from any farther conversation. What are these but 
rank pedants ? and yet these are the men who value 
themselyes most on their exemption from the pe 

dantry of colleges. 

Imighthere mention the military pedant, who al 
waystalks in a camp—and is storming towns, making 
lodgments, and fighting battles, from one end of the 
year to the other. Every thing he speaks smells of 
gunpowder; if you take away his artillery from him, 
he has not a word to say for himself. I might like. 
wise mention the law pedant, that is perpetually 
putting cases, repeating the transactions of West- 
minster-hall, wrangling with you upon the most in- 
different circumstances of life, and not to be con- 
vinced of the distance of a place, or of the most 
| trivial point in conversation, but by dint of argu- 
ment. ‘Ihe state pedant is wrapped up in news, and 
lost in politics: If you mention either of the kings 
of Spain or Poland, he.talks very: notably; but ii 
you go out of the Gazette,” you drop him. In short, 
a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a 
mere any thing, is an insipid pedantic character, 
and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants which I have men- 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most supportable; 
he has at least an exercised understanding, hea 
which is full, though confused—so that a man who 
conyerses with him may often receive from 


hints of things that are worth knowing, and what he 


depth, and has often a certain way of making his’ may possibly turn to his own advantage; though 
Teal ignorance appear a seeming one. Our club] they are of little use to the owner 
names has frequently caught him tripping, at : 
H: ch times they, never spare him. For 2s Will | turally endued with a very small share of common 
often insults us with his knowledge of the town, we| sense, and haye read a great number of books is 
sometimes take our revenge upon him by our know-| out taste or distinction. 


The worst kin 


of pedants among learned men, are such as. are 04 


The ‘truth of it.is, learning, like travel ing, and 


He was last week producing two 
S oP at a ing or three letters | all i z mini 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The aea AE eee 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town: but, very unluckily, several 


eT 


fo piece 
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* A newspaper, so called from gazette, the nam 


of the words were wrong spelt. “Will laughed this of current money, which was the stated price at w 
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d sense, 50 it makes a silly man ten thousand 
more insufferable, by supplying variety of mat- 
his impertinence, and giving him an oppor- 
f abounding in absurdities. , 
pedants cry up one another much moré 
f solid and useful learning. To read the 
A » give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
iia Ct would take him for the glory of the com- 
STER of letters, and the wonder of his age! 
Bea perhaps upon examination you find that he 
Peol rectified a Greek particle, or laid out a 


Je sentence in proper commas, i $ 
g o obliged indeed to be thus lavish of their 


goo 
times 
ter t0 
tunity. 

Shallow 
than men 0 


They ar ; 
raises, that they may keep one another in counte- 
Ne and it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 


nance; 4 
ledge which 
a natural tex 


is not capable of making a man wise, has 
dency to make him vain and arrogant. 
L. 


No. 106.] MONDAY, JULY 2, 1711. 


Hinc tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum, benigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu.—Hor, 1 Od. xvii. 14. 


Here plenty’s liberal horn shall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious show'r, 

* Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

Havine often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, to pass away a month 
with him in the country, I last week accompanied 
him thither, and am settled with him for some time 
at his country-house, where I intend to form several 
of my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, who is 
very well acquainted with my humour, lets me rise 
and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table 
orinmy chamber as { think fit, sit still and say 
nothing without bidding me be merry. When the 
gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only 
shews me at a distance. As I have been walkiug in 
his fields I have observed them stealing a sight of 
me over a hedge, and have heard the knight de- 
siring them not to let me sce them, for that I hated 
te be stared at. 

Tam the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
‘changes his servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him; 
by this means his domestics are allin years, and 
grown old with their master. You would take his 
valet-de-chambre for his brother, his butler is gray- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that I 
have ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of 
à privy-counsellor. You see the goodness of the 
Master even in his old house-dog, and in a gray pad 
that is kept in the stable with great care and ten- 
cress, out of regard to his past services, though 

© has been nseless for several years. 
ao not but abserve with a great deal of plea- 
(hese e Joy that appeared in the countenances of 
is see one domesties upon my friend’s arrival at 
rom t ntry seat. Some of them could not refrain 
ans Rare at the sight of their old master; every 
iin Sra pressed forward to do something for 
Dloyed Me seemed discouraged if they were not em- 
alist t the same time the good old knight, with 
cies r of the father and themaster of the family, 
iveral ki Ae inquiries after his own affairs with se- 
humanity questions relating to themselves. This 
him, so ih and good-nature .engages every body to 
l his fa hat when he is pleasant npon any of them, 
iS mily are in good humour, and none so much 
“ Person whom he diverts himself with: on the 


[= bah oo e 


contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any intirmity of 
old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a se- 
cret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and 
as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonder. 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have 
often heard their master talk of me as his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the ficlds, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived a. 
his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense 


ing conversation : he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old knight’s es- 
teem, so that he lives in the family rather as a rela 
tion than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humorist; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a cer- 
tain extrayagance, which makes them particularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those of other men. 
This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in 
itself, so it renders his conversation highly agree- 
able, and: more delightful than the same degree of 
sense and virtue would appear in their common and 
ordinary colours. As I was walking with him last 
night, he asked me how I liked the good man whom 
I have just now mentioned? and without staying 
for my answer, told me that he was afraid of being 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his at 
the university to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 
clear voioc, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a 
man that understood a little of backgammon. “ My 
friend,” says Sir Roger, “found me out this'gentleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
shew it. I have given him the patronage of the 


me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 


me thirty years; and though he does not know I 
have taken notice of it, has never in all that time 
asked any thing of me for himself, though he is every 
day soliciting me for something in behalf of one or 
other of my tenants his parishioners. ‘There has 
not been a lawsuit in the parish since he has lived 
among them; if any dispute arises, they apply them- 
selves to him for the decision; if they do not ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, which I think never hap- 
pened above once or twice at most, they appeal to 
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me, at his first settling with me, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons which have been 
printed in English, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gen- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us; and upon 
the knight’s asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night,) told us, the bishop of 
St. Asaph* in the morning, and Dr. South in the 
afternoon. He then shewed us his list of preachers 


® Dr. William Fleetwood 


— 
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and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig- «| 


parish; and because I know his value, have settled | 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives | 


than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with | 
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Coo - 
upon it; and if the Amazons should think fit to go 
on in this plunder of our sex’s ornaments, they ought 
to add to their spoils, and complete their triumph 
over us, by wearing the breeches. : 

“Tf it be natural to contract insensibly the man- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 
with assuming our dresses will do us more honour 
than we deserve, but they will do it at their own ex- 
pense. Why should the lovely Camilla deceive us 
in more shapes than her own, and affect to be repre- 
sented in her picture with a gun and a spaniel; 
while her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 
is drawn in silks like his sister? The dress and air 
ofa man are not well to be divided; and those who 
would not be content with the Jatter, ought never to 
think of assuming the former. There is so large a 
portion of natural agreeatleness among the fair sex 
of our island, that they seem betrayed into these 
romantic habits without having the same occasion 
for them with their inventors; all that needs to be 
desired of them is, that they would be themselves— 
that is, what nature designed the. And to sce their 
mistake when they depart from this, let them look 
at a man who affects the softnes, and effeminacy of 
a woman, to learn how their sex must appear to us 
when approaching to the resemblance of a man. 

T, “am, Sir, your most humble servant.” 


No. 105.] SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1711. 


Id arbitror 
Adprime in vita esse utile, NE QUID NIMIS. 
y Ter, Andr, act. 1, Sc. 1. 
I take it to be a vrincipal rule of life, not to be too much ad- 
dicted to any one thing. 
Too much of any thing, is good for nothing.—Enc. Prov. 


My friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of mankind, 
which has cost him many disasters in his youth; for 
Will reckons every misfortune that he has met with 
among the women, and every rencounter among the 
men, as partsof his education ; and fancies he should 
never have been the man he is, had he not broke 
windows, knocked down constables, disturbed honest 
people with his midnight serenades, and bert up a 
lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. 
The engaging in adventures of this nature Will calls 
the studying of mankind; and terms this knowledge 
of the town the knowledge of the world. Will inge- 
nuously confesses that for half his life his head 
ached every morning with reading of men oyver- 
night; and at present comforts himself under certain 
pains which he endures from time to time, that with- 
out them he could not have been acquainted with 
the gallantries of the age, This Will looks upon as 
the learning of a gentleman, and regards all other 
kinds of science as the accomplishmentsof one whom 


he calls a scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher, . 


For thesé reasons Will shines in mixed company, 
where the has the discretion not to go out of his 
depth, and has often a certain way of making his 
teal ignorance appear a seeming one. Our club 
however has frequently caught him tripping, at 
which times they never spare him. For es Will 
Gus insults us with his knowledge of the town, we 
x PS ou revenge upon him by our know- 

He was last week producing two o 
which he writ in his’youth to Beenie tine 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town: but, very unluckily, several 
of the words were wrong spelt. | Will laughed this 


i Ee a 
ng hi 


off at first as well as he could ; but find: g himself 
pushed on all sides, and especially by the Templar, he 
told us with a little passion, that he never liked pe. 
dantry in spelling, and that he spelt likea gentle 
man, and not like a scholar: upon. this Wij] had 
recourse to his old topic of shewing the Narrow.spj. 
ritedness, the pride, and ignorance of pedants. 
which he carried so far, that upon my retiring to my 
lodgings, I could not forbear throwing together such 
reflections as occurred to me upon that subject, 

A man who has been brought up among books 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indit 
ferent. companion, and what we call a pedant. But, 
methinks, we should enlarge the title, and give jt to 
every one that does not know how to think out of 
his profession and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and an account of a few fashion. 
able distempers that have befallen him, and you 
strike him dumb. How many a pretty gentleman’s 
knowledge lies all within the verge of the court! 
He will tell you the names of the principal favorites, 
repeat the shrewd sayings of a man of quality, 
whisper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame; or, if the sphere of his observations 
is a little larger than ordinary, will perhaps enter 
into all the incidents, turns, and revolutions, in a 
game of ombre, When he has gone thus far, he 
has shewn you-the whole circle of his accomplish. 
ments; his parts are drained, and he is disabled 
from any farther conversation, What are these but 
rank pedants ? and yet these are the men who value 
themselyes most on their exemption from the pe 
dantry of colleges. 

Imighthere mention the military pedant, who al 
ways talks in a camp—and is storming towns, making 
lodgments, and fighting battles, from one end of the 
year to the other. Every thing he speaks smells of 
gunpowder; if you take away his artillery fromhim, 
he has not a word to say for himself. I might like 
wise mention the law pedant, that is perpetually 
putting cases, repeating the transactions of Wesl- 
minster-hall, wrangling with you upon the most in- 
different circumstances of life, and not to be con- 
vinced of the distance of a place, or. of the most 


| trivial point in conversation, but by dint of argu- 


ment. ‘Ihe state pedant is wrapped up in news, and 


| lost in politics. If you mention either of the kings 


of Spain or Poland, he.talks very: notably; hut if 
you go out of the Gazette,* youdrop him. In short, 
a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, & 
mere any thing, is an insipid pedantic character, 
and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants which I have men- 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most supportable; 
he has at least an exercised understanding, a hea 
which is full, though confused—so that a man who 
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converses with him may often receive from him 
hints of things that are worth knowing, and what he 
may possibly turn to his own advantage, though 
they are of little use to the owner. 


The worst kin 
of pedants among learned men, are such as are ie 
turally endued with a very small share of common 
sense, and haye read a great number of books wit 
out taste or distinction. ‘ d 
The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, Ss 
all other methods of improvement,; as it tinis 
a ar 
* A newspaper, so called from gazette, the name of Oe) 
of current money, which was the stated price at which 
originally sold. 3 
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d sense, 50 it makes a silly man ten thousand 
gO" more insufferable, by supplying variety of mat- 
Bie his impertinence, and giving him an oppor- 
es of abounding in absurdities. 
tallow pedants cry up one another much more 

men of solid and useful learning. To read the 
than they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
ee you would take him for the glory of the com- 
N AER of letters, and the wonder of his age! 
Le haps upon examination you find that he 


when perhaps, te a : 
has only rectified a Greek particle, or laid out a 


Je sentence in proper commas. Í i 
ca are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of their 


praises, that they may keep one another in counte- 

nance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 

ledge which is not capable of making a man wise, has 

a natural tendency to make him vain and arogant 
Lis 


No. 106.] MONDAY, JULY 2, 1711. 


Hine tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum, benigno d 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu.—Hor. 1 Od. xvii. 14. 


Here plenty’s liberal horn shall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious show'r, 

* Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

Havine often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, to pass away a month 
with him in the country, I last week accompanied 
him thither, and am settled with him for some time 
at his country-house, where I intend to form several 
of my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, who is 
zery well acquainted with my humour, lets me rise 
and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table 
orinmy chamber as I think fit, sit still and say 
nothing without bidding me be merry. When the 
gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only 
shews me at a distance. As I have been walking in 
his fields I have observed them stealing a sight of 
me over ahedse, and have heard the knight de- 
siring them not to let me sce them, for that I hated 
te be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master:in the world, he seldom 
‘changes his servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him; 


by this means his domestics are allin years, and 
grown old with their master. You would take his 
valet-de-chambre for his brother, his butler is gray- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that I 
ave ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of 
a privy-counsellor. You see the goodness of the 
Master even in his old house-dog, and in a gray pad 
that is kept in the stable with great care and ten- 
emess, out of regard to his past services, though 
ae been useless for several years. 
saa not but observe with a great deal of plea- 
these e Joy that appeared in the countenances of 
ie ancient domestics upon my friend’s arrival at 
ava seat. Some of them could not refrain 
ane aan at the sight of their old master; every 
Ha them pressed forward to do something for 
TA seemed discouraged: if they were not em- 
Sa At the same time the good old knight, with 
oan ure of the father and the master of the family, 
Pered the inquiries after his own affairs with se- 


igen questions relating to themselves. This 
im a y and good-nature .engages every body to 
alte pute when he is pleasant upon any of them, 
1s family are in aoe and none so much 


“Person whom he diverts himself with: on tkə 


contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any intirmity of 
old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a se- 
cret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonder- 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have 
often heard their master talk of me as his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived a. 
his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig-s 
ing conversation: he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old knight’s es- 
teem, so that he lives in the family rather as a rela 
tion than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humorist; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a cer- 
tain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those of other men. 
This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in 
itself, so it renders his conversation highly agrec- 
able, and: more delightful than the same degree of 
sense and virtue would appear in their common and. 
ordinary colours. As I was walking with him last 
night, he asked me how I liked the good man whom 
I have just now mentioned? and without staying 
for my answer, told me that he was afraid of being 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his at 
the university to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 
clear voioe, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a 
man that understood a little of backgammon. “ My 
friend,” says Sir Roger, “found me out thisgentleman, | 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, | 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
shew it. I have given him the patronage of the 
parish; and because I know his value, have settled 
upon hima good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem | 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with 
me thirty years; and though he does not know I 
have taken notice of it, has never in all that time 
asked any thing of me for himself, though he is every 
day soliciting me for something in behalf of one or 
other of my tenants his parishioners. There has 
not been a lawsuit in the parish since he has lived 
among them; if any dispute arises, they apply them- 
selves to him for the decision; if they do not ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, which I think never hap- 
pened above once or twice at most, they appeal to 
me. at his first scttling with me, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons which have been 
printed in English, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gen- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us; and upon 
the knight’s asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night,) told us, the bishop of 
St. Asaph* in the morning, and Dr. South in the 
afternoon. He then shewed us his list of preachers 


® Dr. William Fleetwood 
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for the whole year, where I saw with a great deal of 
pleasure Archbishop ‘Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, 
r. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several living authors 
who haye published discourses of practical divinity. 
Ino sooner saw this venerable man ìn the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting 
‘upon the qualifications of a good aspect anda cee 
voice; for I was so charmed with the price ma 
of his figure and delivery, as well as with the is 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed 
-any time more to my satisfaction. A sermon re- 
peated after this manner, is like the composition of 
~-a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 3 
I could heartily wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow this example ; 


their own, would endeavour after a handsome elocu- 
stion, and all those other talents that are proper to 
enforce what has been penned by great masters. 
This would not only be more easy to themseives, 
Dut more edifying to the people.—L. 


No. 107.] TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1711. 


#sopo ingentem statuam posuere Attic 
Servumque collocarunt eterna in basi, 
Patere honoris scirent ut cunctis viam. 
Pupn. Epilog. 1. = 


and placed 


The Athenians erected a large statue to AEsop, 
that the 


‘him, though a slave, on a lasting pedestal: to show, 
Way to honour lies open indifferently to all. 

manner of attendance, undisturbed 
I meet with here in the 


Tue reception, 
freedom and quict, which 
country, has confirmed me in the opinion I always 
shad, that the general corruption of manners in serv- 
ants is owing to the conduct of masters. The as- 
pect of every one in the family carries so much satis- 
faction, that it appears he knows the happy lot which 
has befallen him in being a member of it. There 
is one particular which I have seldom seen but at 
Sir Roger's; it is usual in all other places, that sery- 
ants fly from the parts of the house through which 
their master is passing; on the contrary, here they 
industriously place themselves in his way; and it is 
on both sides, as it were, understood as a visit, when 
‘the servants appear without calling. ‘This proceeds 
from the humane and equal temper of the man of 
‘the house, who also perfectly well knows how to 
‘enjoy a great estate with such economy as ever to 
be much beforehand. This makes his own mind 
untroubled, and consequently unapt to vent peevish 
‘expressions, or give passionate or inconsistent orders 
to those about him. ‘Thus respect and love go to- 
gether; and a certain cheerfulness in performance 
of their duty is the particular distinction of the lower 
part of this family. When a servant is called be- 
fore his master, he does not come with an expecta- 
ition to hear himself rated for some trivial fault 
threatened to be stripped, or used with any other 
‘unbecoming language, which mean masters often 
give to worthy servants; but it is often to know, 
what road he took that he came so readily back ac- 
<ordin to order: whether the passed by such a 
sground; if the old man who rents itis in good health; 


and instead of 
à D A saet R ve of 
wasting their spirits 1n laborious compositions 
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There is another circumstance in which my frien 

excels in his management, which is the manner of 
rewarding his servants. He has ever been of opinion 
that giving his cast clothes to be worn by valets hath 
a yery ill effect upon little minds, and creates a silh 
sense of equality between the parties, in pers 
affected only with outward things. I have heard hj : 
often pleasant on this occasion, and describe a oan 
gentleman abusing his man in that coat, which z 
month or two before was the most pleasing distinctio 

he was conscious of in himself. He would turn hi 
discourse still more pleasantly upon the bounties of 
the ladies in this kind; and [ have heard him say 
he knew a fine woman, who distributed rewards and 
punishments in giving becoming or unbecoming 
dresses to her maids. è 
But my good friend is above these little instances 
of good-will, in bestowing only trifles on his sery. 
ants: a good servant to him is sure of having it jy 
his choice very soon of being no servant at all, As 
I before observed, he is so good a husband, and 
knows so thoroughly that the skill of the purse is the 
cardinal virtue of this life; I say he knows so well 
that frugality is the support of generosity, that he 
can often spare a large fine when a tenement falls 
and give that settlement to a good servant who has 
a mind to go into the world, or make a stranger pay 
the fine to that servant for his more comfortable 


vor weete gie gave Sir Roger's love to him, or 

A man who preserves a respect founded on his be 
mevolence to his AEn ets lives rather like a 
prince than a master in his family: his orders are 
received as favours rather than duties; and the dis- 
‘tinction of approaching him is part of the reward 
for executing what is commanded Ly him. 


ù 
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maintenance, if he stays in his service. 
A man of honour and generosity considers it 


| would be miserable to himself to have no will but 


that of another, though it were of the best person 
breathing, and, for that reason, goes on as fast as he 
is able to put his servants into independent liveli- 
hoods. The greatest part of Sir Roger’s estate is 
tenanted by persons who have served himself or his 
ancestors. lt was to me extremely pleasant to ob- 
serve the visitants from several parts to welcome his 
arrival into the country : and all the difference that 
I could take notice of between the late servants who 
came to sce him, and those who stayed in the family 
was, that these latter were looked upon as finer gen- 
tlemen and better courtiers. 

This manumission and placing them in a way 2. 
livelihood, I look upon as only what is due toa good 
servant; which encouragement will make his suc- 
cessor be as diligent, as humble, and as ready as he 
was. ‘lhere is something wonderful in the narrow- 
ness of thore minds which can be pleased, and be 
barren of bounty to those who please them. 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense 
that great persons in all ages have had of the merit 
of their dependants, and the heroic services whic 
men have done their masters in the extremity ^ 
their fortunes, and shown to their undone patrons 
that fortune was all the difference between thems 
but as _I design this my speculation only as # gentle 
admonition to thankless masters, I shall not go out 
of the occurrences of common life, but assert it as 
general observation, that I never saw, but in Sit 
Roger's family and one or two more, good servants 
treated as they ought to be. Sir Rogers kindnest 
extends to their children’s children; and this very 
morning he sent his coachman’s grandson to pre 
tice. T shall conclude this paper with an account g 
a picture in his gallery, where there are many WEE 
will deserve my future observation. rè 

At the very npper end of this handsome struct 
I saw the portraiture of two young men standing e 
a river, the one naked, the other in a livery- uch 
person supported seemed half dead, but still so Tort 
aliye as to show in his face exquisite joy 2” 
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= 
—— rds the other. I thought the fainting figure re- 
ee my friend Sir Roger; and looking at the 
se 


putler who stood by me, for an account of it, he in- 
ed me that the person in the livery was a sery- 
ee f Sir Roger’s, who stood on the shore while 
ar miter was swimming, and observing him taken 
ae some sudden illness and sink under water, 
Uh ad in and saved him. He told me Sir Roger 
Jnl off the dress he was in as soon as he came 
ae and by a great bounty at that time, followed 
by his favour ever since, had made him master of 
that pretty seat which we saw ata distance as we 
came to this house. I remembered, indeed, Sir 
Roger said, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to 
whom he was highly obliged, without mentioning any 
thing farther. Upon my looking a little dissatisfied 
at some part of the picture, my attendant informed 
me that it was aguinst Sir Roger’s will, and at the 
earnest request of the gentleman himself, that he 
was drawn in the habit in which he had saved his 
master. R. 


` 


No, 108.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1711. 


Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens.—Pu xpr, Fab. v. 2, 
Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing, 


As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir 
Roger before his house, a country fellow brought him 
a huge fish, which, he told him, Mr. William Wim- 
ble* had caught that very morning; and that he 
presented it with his service to him, and intended to 
come and dine with him. At the same time he de- 
livered a letter, which my friend read to me as soon 


5 ce 


as the messenger left him. 


“Sm ROGER, ` : 

“T desire you to accept ofa jack, which is the best 
I have caught this season. I intend to come and 
stay with you a week, and see how the perch bite in 
the Black river. I observed with some concern, the 
last time I saw you upon the bowling-green, that 
your whip wanted a lash to it; I will bring half a 
dozen with me that I twisted last week, which I hope 
will serve you all the time you are in the country- 
I have not been out of the saddle for six days last 
past, having been at Eton with Sir John’s eldest son. 
He takes to his learning hugely. 

“I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“Witt WIMBLE.” 


This extraordinary letter, and message that ac- 
companied it, made me very curious to know the 
character and quality of the gentleman who sent 
them; which I found to be as follow:—Will Wimble 
18 younger brother to a baronet, and descended of 
the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now be- 
tween forty and fifty; but being bred to no busi- 
mess and born to no estate, he generally lives with 
his elder brother as superintendent of his game. He 
mots a pack of dogs better than any man in the 
country, and is very famous for finding out a hare, 

© 1s extremely well versed in all the -little handi- 
crafts of an idle man. He makes a May-fly to a 
miracle: and furnishes the whole country with angle- 
rods, s he is a good-natured oflicious fellow, and 
very much esteemed upon account of his family, he 
13 a welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a 
Feed Correspondence among all the gentlemen about: 
im. He carries a tulip root in his pocket from one 

Another, or exchunges a puppy between a couple 


* 
| Morena ohishlre gentleman, whose name was Mr, Thomas 


of friends that live perhaps in the opposite sides of 
the country. Will is a particular fayourite of all 
the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a 
net that he has weaved, or a setting-dog that he has 
made himself. He now and then presents a pair of” 
garters of his own knitting to their mothers and sis- 
ters; and raises a great deal of mirth among them, 
by inquiring as ofl 
wear!” These gentlemau-like manufactures and 
obliging little humours, make Will the darling of 
the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when he saw him make up to us with two or three 
hazle twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir- 
Roger’s woods, as he came through them in his way 
to the house. I was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the hearty and sincere welcome with 
which Sir Roger received him, and on the other, the 
secret joy which his guest discovered at the sight of 
the good old knight. After the first salutes were 
over, Will desired Sir Roger to lend him one of his 
servants to carry a set of shuttle-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that lived about a mile- 
off, to whom it seems he had promised such a present 
for above this half-year. Sir Roger’s back was no 
sooner turned, but honest Will began to tell me of a. 
large cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of 
the neighbouring woods, with two or three other ad-. 
ventures of the same nature. Odd and uncommon 
characters are the game that I look forand most de-. 
light in; for which reason I was as much pleased 
with the novelty of the person that talked to me, as 
he could be for his life with the springing of a phea- 
sant, and therefore listened to him with more than 
ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rang to din-. 
ner, where the gentleman T have been speaking of 
had the pleasure of seeing the huge jack he had. 
caught served up for the first dish in a most sump- 
tuous manner. Upon our sitting down to it he gavc- 
us a long account how he had hooked it, played! 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the: 
bank—with several other particulars that lasted all, 
the first course. A dish of wild fowl that came af- 
terward furnished conversation for the rest of the 
dinner, which concluded with a late invention of 
Will's for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I 
was secretly touched with compassion towards the- 
honest gentleman that had dined with us; and could 
not but consider with a great deal of concern, how 
so good a heart and such busy hands were wholly 
employed in trifles; that so much humanity should 
be so little beneficial to others, and so much indus- 
try so little advantageous to himself. The same tem- 
per of mind and application to affairs, might have 
recommended him to the public esteem, and have- 
raised his fortune in another station of life. What 
good to his country or himself might not a trader or 
a merchant haye done with such useful though ordi- 
nary qualifications ! 

Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger bro- 
ther of a great family, who had rather see their chil- 
dren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade- 
or profession that is beneath their quality. ‘This: 
humour fills several parts of Europe with pride and 
beggary. It is the happiness of a trading nation 
like ours, that the younger sons, though incapable 
of any liberal art or profession, may be placed in 
such a way of life, as may perhaps enable them te 
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world with narrow fortunes, rising by an honest in- 
dustry to greater estates than those of their elder bro- 
thers, Itis not improbable out Will was formerly 
tried at divinity, law, or physic; and that, finding 
his genius did not lie that way, his parents gave aie 
up at length to his own inventions. But certain ys 
however improper he might have been for stu ie 
of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for 
the occupations of trade and commerce. As ; 
think this is a point which cannot be too much incul- 
cated, I shall desire my reader to compare what I 
have here written with what I have said in my 
twenty-first speculation.—L. 


No. 109.] THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1711. , 


Abnormis sapiens Hor. 2 Sat il 3 
Of plain good sense, untutor'd in the schools. 


I was this morning walking in the gallery, when 
Sir Roger entered at the end opposite to me, and 
advancing towards me, said he was glad to meet 
me among his relations the De Coverleys, and hoped 
I liked the conversation of so much good company, 
who were as silent as myself. T knew he alluded to 
the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who does not 
alittle value himself upon his ancient descent, I 
expected he would give me some account of them. 
We were now arrived at the upper end of the gallery, 
when the knight faced towards one of the pictures, 
and, as_we stood before it, he entered into the mat- 
ter after his blunt way of saying things as they oc- 
cur to his imagination, without regular introduction, 
or care to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 

t It is,” said he, “worth while to consider the 
force of dress; and how the persons of one age dif- 
fer from those of another, merely. by that only. One 
may observe also, that the general fashion of one age 
has been followed by one particular set of people in 
another, and by them preserved from one genera- 


tion to another. Thus the vast jetting coat and: 


small bonnet, which was the habit int Henry the Se- 
venth’s time, is kept on in the yeomen of the guard; 
not witnout 2 good and politic view, because they 
look a foot taller, anda foot and a half broader—be- 
sides that the cap leaves the face expanded, and 
consequently more terrible and fitter to stand at the 
entrance of palaces, ; 

“This predecessor of ours, you see, is dressed 
after this manner, and his cheeks would be no lar- 
ger than mine were he ina hatas I am. He was 
the last man that won a prize in the Tilt yard (which 
#8 now a common street, before Whitehall). You 
see the broken lance that lies'there by his right foot 
He shivered that lance of his adversary all to pieces ; 
and bearing himself, look you, Sir, in this manner, 
at the same time he came within the target of the 

gentleman who rode against him, and taking him 

vith incredikle force before him on the pummel of 
ais saddle, he in that manner rid the tournament over, 
with ah air that shewed he did it rather to perform 
the rules of the lists, than to expose his enemy : how- 
every it appeared he knew how to make use of a vic- 
tory, and with a gentle trot he marched up to a gal- 
garoi their mistress sat (for they were rivals ) 
and let him down with laudable courtesy and par- 

lence, Ido not know but it might be 
e a coffee-house* is now, = 
xeito, know. this my ancestor was 

tary genius, but fit also for the arts ae 


for EN played on the bass-viol as well as, any: gentle- 


* The Tilt-yard soffee-hovse, still In being 
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I |a large drum, whereas the ladies now walk as if they 


man at court; you see where his viol hangs by p; 
basket-hilt sword. The action at the Tilt-yard bis 
may be sure, won the fair lady, who was a maint} 
honour and the greatest beauty of her time. i of 
she stands, the next picture. You see, Sir, my ee 
great great-grandmother has on the new-fashfen 
petticoat, except that the modern is gathered at i 
waist; my grandmother appears as if she stood jy 


were in a go-cart. For all this lady was bred 4 
court, she became an excellent country-wife. as 
brought ten children, and when I show you the i 
brary, you shall see in her own hand (allowing i 
the difference of the language) the best receipt nos! 
in England both for a hasty-pudding and a whitespot 

“ If you please to fall back a little, because jt is 
necessary to look at the three next pictures at one 
view; these are three sisters. She on the right hand 
who is so very beautiful, died a maid; the next to 
her, still handsomer, had the same fate, against her 
will; this homely thing in the middle had both theip 
portions added to her own, and was stolen by a neigh. 
bouring gentleman, a man of stratagem and resoln. 
tion; for he poisoned three mastiffs to come at her 
and knocked down two deer-stealers in carrying lee 
off. Misfortunes happen in all families. The theft 
of this romp, and so much money, was no great mat. 
ter toour estate. But the next heir that possessed 
it was this soft gentleman whom you sce there. Ob. 
serve the small buttons, the little boats, the laces, 
the slashes about his clothes, and above all the pos- 
ture he is drawn in (which to be sure was his own 
choosing) : you sce he sits with one hand on a desk, 
writing, and looking as it were another way, like 
an easy writer, or a sonnettecer. He was one of 
those that had too much wit to know how to live in 
the world ; he was a man of no justice, but great 
good manners; he ruined every body that had any 


thing to do with him, but never said a rude thing in 
his life; the most indolent person in the world, he 
wold sign a deed that passed away half his estate 
with his gloves on, but would not put on his hat be- 
fore'a lady if it were to save his country. Heis 
said to be the first that made love by squeezing the 
hand. He left the estate with ten thousand pounds 
debt upon it; but, however, by all hands I have beea 
informed, that he was every way the finest gentle- 
man in the world. That debt lay heavy on on our 
house for one generation, but it was retrieved bya 
gift from that honest man you sce there, a citizen of 
our name, but nothing at all akin tous, I know 
Sir Andrew Freeport has said behind my back, that 
this man was descended from one of the ten children 
of the maid of honour I showed you above: but it 
was never made out. We winked at the thing m- 
deed, because money was wanting at that time.” 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and 
turned my face to the next portraiture. 


_ Sir Roger went on with his account of the gallery 
in the following manner; ‘ This man (pointing t0 
him I looked at) I take to be the honour of our 
house, Sir Humphry de Coverley ; he was in his 
dealings as punctual asa tradesman, and as gene- 
rous asa gentleman. He would have thought hin; 
self as much undone by breaking his word, as af Fi 
Were to be followed by bankruptcy. He served a 
country as knight of the shire to his dying day. £n 
found it no easy matter to maintain an integrity 7 
his words and actions, even in things that regarc® 
the offices which were incumbent upon him, in 
care of his own affairs and relations of life, to 
therefore dreaded (though he had ‘great talents) 
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into employments of state, where he must be ex- 
‘0 a tothe snares of ambition. Innocence of life, 
Sereal ability, were the distinguishing parts of 
his character; the latter, he had often observed, 
ad led to the destruction of the former, and he 
used frequently to lament that great and good had 
not the same signification. He was an excellent 
husbandman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
degree of wealth; all above it he bestowed in secret 
bounties many years after the sum he aimed at for 
his own use was-attained. Yct he did not slacken 
his industry, but to a decent old age spent the life 
and fortune which were superfluous to himself, in the 
service of his friends and neighbours.” 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the discourse of this gentleman, by telling 
me, as we followed the servant, that this his ances- 
tor was a brave man, and. narrowly escaped being 
killed in the civil wars; “ for,” said he, “ he was 
sent out of the field with a private message, the day 
The whim of nar- 
rowly escaping by having been within a day of dan- 
ger, with other matters above-mentioned, mixed 
with good sense, left me at a loss whether I was more 
delighted with my friend’s wisdom or viet a d 

R. 


No. 110.] FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1711. 
Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 
s Vine Æn. ii. 755. 


All things are full of horror and affright, : 
And dreadful ev’n the silence of the nighl—Drypex. 


‘ara little distance from Sir Roger’s house, among 
-he ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of 
aged elms; which are shot up so very high, that 
when one passes under them, the rooks and crows 
that rest upon the tops of them seem to be cawing 
in another region, Tam very much delighted with 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of na- 
tural prayer to that Being who supplies the wants 
of his own creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the psalms * feedeth the young ravens that | 
call upon him I like this retirement. the better, 
because ofan ill report it lies under of being haunted ; 
for which reason (as I have been told in the family) 
no living creature ever" walks in it besides the chap- 
lain. My good friend the butler desired me with a 
very grave face not to venture myself in it after 
Sun-set, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared 
to him in the shape of a black horse without a head ; 
to which he added, that about a month ago one of 
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time to time are heard from the tops of them, looks ' 
exceedingly solemn and venerable. These objects | 
naturally raise seriousness and attention; and when: | 
night heightens the awfulness of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every 
thing in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds 
fill it with spectres and apparitions, | 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Association of i 
Ideas, has very curious remarks to shew how, by the | | 
prejudice of education, one idea often introduces | 
ito the mind a whole set that bear no resemblance | 
to one another in the nature of things. Among 
several ixstances of this kind, he produces the 
following: “The ideas of goblins and sprites| 
have really no more to do with darkness than light: 
yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on 
the mind of a child, and raise them there together, 
possibly he shall never be able to. separate them 
again so long as he lives; but darkness shall ever J 
after bring with it those frightful idcas, and they ) 
shall be so joined, that he can no more bear the one 
than the other.” | 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk 4 
of the evening conspired with so many other occa- 
sions of terror, I observed a cow grazing not far 
from me, which an imagination that was apt to star- 
tle might easily have construed into a black horse 
without a head: and I dare say the poor footman 
lost his wits upon some such trivial occasion. | 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me witha | 
great deal of mirth that, at his first coming to his 
estate, he found three parts of his house altogether 
useless ; that the best room in it had the reputation 
of being haunted, and by that means was locked 
up; that noises had been heard in his long gallery, 
so that he could'not get a servant to enter it after 
eight o’clock at night; that the door of one of his 
chambers was nailed up, because there went a story 
in the family that a butler had formerly hanged him- 
self in it; and that his.mother, who liyed to a great 
age, had shut up half the rooms in the house, in 
which cither her husband, a son, or a daughter, had 
died. The knight seeing his habitation reduced to 
so small a compass, and himself in a manner shut 
out of his own house, upon the death of his mother 
ordered all the apartments to be flung open, and 
exorcised by his chaplain, who lay in every room 
one after another, and by that means dissipated the 
fears which had so long reigned in the family. 

I should not thus have been particular upon these 
ridiculous horrors, did I not find them so very much 
prevail in all parts of the country. At the same . 
time I think a person who is thus terrified with the 


the maids, coming home late that way with a pail 
of milk upon her head, heard such a rustling among 
the bushes that she let it fall. 
~ Was taking a walk in this place last week be- 
freon the hours of nine and ten, and could not but 
ancy it one of the most proper scenes in the world 
an & ghost to appear in: ‘The ruins of the abbey 
eae Scattered up and down on every side, and halt 
sree with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
beir solitary birds which seldom make their ap- 
ie mee till the dusk of the evening. The place 
Ree churchyard, and has still several 
h init of graves and burying-places. There is 
man an echo among the old ruins and vaults that, if 
hear fone but a little louder than ordinary, you 
Sana Sound repeated. At the same time the walk 
elma, with the croaking of the ravens which from 


imagination of ghosts and spectres much more rea- 
sonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, ; 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap- | 
pearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could 
not I give myself up to this general testimony of 
mankind, I should to the relations of particular per 
sons who are now living, and whom I cannot distrust 
in other matters of fact. I might here add, that 
not only. the historians, to whom we may join the 
poets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity, 
haye favoured this opinion. Lucretius himself, though 
by the course of his philosophy he was obliged to 
maintain that the soul did not exist separate from 
the body, makes no doubt of the reality of appa- 
ritions, and that men have often appeared after their | 
death.. This I think very remarkable: he was so 


3 ® Paul. exlvii. 9. 


pesa with the matter of fact, which he could not 
avc the confidence to deny that he was forced te 
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account for it by one of the most absurd unphiloso- 
hical notions that was ever started. Ile tells us, 
that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying 
off from their respective bodies, one after nioa 
and that these surfaces, ôr thin cases that include 
each other whilst they were joined in the body, like 
the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated from it; by which means 
we often behold the shapes and shadows of persons 
who are either dead or absent.* 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Je 
sephus,7 not so much for the sake of the story itse 
as for the moral reflections with which the author 
concludes it, and which I shall here set down in his 
own words :—“ Glaphyra, the daughter of King 
Archelaus, after the death of her two first husbands 
(being married to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so passionately in love with her, 
that he turned off his former wife to make room for 
this marriage) had a very odd kind of a dream. 
She fancied that she saw her first husband coming 
towards her, and that she embraced him with great 
tenderness; when imthe midst of the pleasure which 
she expressed at the sight of him, he reproached 
her after the following manner: ‘ Glepnyra,’ suys 
he, ‘thou hast made good the old saying, that women 
are not to be trustéd. Was notl the husbani of 
thy virginity? Have not I children by thee? Hew 
couldst thou forget our loves so far as to enter inte. 
a second marriage, and after that into a third, nay, 
to take for thy husband a man who has so shame- 
lessly crept into the bed of his brother? However, 
for the sake of our passed loves, I shall free ‘thee 
from thy present reproach, and make the mine foy 
ever? Glaphyra told this dream to seyeral women 
of her acquaintance, and died soon after.” I thought 
this story might not be impertinent in this place, 
wherein I speak of those things. Besides that the 
example deserves to be taken notice of, as it con- 
tains a most certain proof of the immortality of the 
soul, and of Divine Providence. - If any man thinks 
these facts incredible, let him enjoy his own opinion 
to himself, but Jet him not endeayour to disturb the 
| belief of others, who by instances of this nature are 
excited to the study of virtue —L. 


No. 111.] SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1711. 
Inter silvas academi quzrere verum. 
hor, 2 Ep, ii 45. 
To search for truth in academic groyes. 
_ Tur course of my Jast speculation led me insens- 
ibly into a subject upon which I alivays meditate 
with great delight; I mean the immortality of the 
soul. I was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend’s woods, and lost myself in it very agreeably 
| as I was running over in my mind the several arcu. 
ments that established this great point, which is the 
basis of morality, and the source of all the pleasing 
hopes and secret joys that can arise in the heart of 
a reasonable creature. I considered those several 
proofs, drawn : 
j; First, from the nature of the soul itself, and par- 
aau do immateriality, which, though not abso- 
Fa necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, 
think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 
Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror of 
annihilation; and its hopes of immortality, with that 
secret satisfaction which it finds in the practice of 


* Lucret iv 34, An ‘ 
t Auuiquit, Jud Lie xvii cap, 15, sect. 4, 6, 


virtue, and that uneasiness which tollows in it Ube 
the commission of vice 4 vog 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Benai 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity A 
all concerned in this great point. LI Sas 

But among these and other excellent argumen; 
for the immortality of the soul, there is one dra 
from the perpetual progress of the soul to its Perfe; 
tion, without a possibility of ever arriving at ifs 
which is a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who have written a 
this subject, though it seems to me to carry a great 
weight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the soul, which is capable of such in, 
mense perfections, and of receiving new improve. 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into nothin 
almost as soon as it iscieated? Are such abilities 
made for no purpose? A brute arrives at the Point 
of perfection that he can never pass: in a few year, 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; anq 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing he is at present. Were a human soul 
thus at a stand. in her accomplishments; were her 
faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away in. 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihila. 
tion. But can we believe a thinking being, thatis 
in a perpetual progress of improvements, and travel 
ling on from perfection to perfection, after having 
just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting 
ont, and in the beginning of her inquiries % 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
sent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himself with a successor, and immediately 
quits his post to make room for him. ; 

Herre 

Heeredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam. 

Hon, 2 Ep. it 175. 

——Hlir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 

Wave urges wave. Creecu.. 
He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliverit 
down to others. This is not surprising to consider 
in animals, which are formed for our use, and can 
finish their business in a short life. The silkworm, 
alter haying spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a man can never have taken in his full measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passion, 
establish his soulin virtue, and come up to the per 
fection of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make sut 
glorious creatures for so mean a urpose ? Can he 
delight in the production of cue abortive intelli 
gences, such short-lived reasonable beings? W oul 
he give us talents that are not to be exerted? capaz 
cities that are never to be gratified? How call vs 
find that wisdom, which shines through all his wor is 
in the formation of man, without looking 02 \ 7” 
world as only a nursery fer the next, and beliewine 
that the several generations of rational. crea ed 
which rise up and disappear in such quick oe 
sions, are only to receive their first rudiments 4 ras 
istence here, and afterward to be transplante 2 
a more friendly climate, where they may spre? 


flourish to all eternity! « and 


There is not, in'my opinion, a more pleasits 
triumphant consideration in religion than t 
perpetual progress which the soul makes (owe 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriviDe y 
Period init. To look upon the ‘soul as gomg 
from strength to strength, to consider that 5 
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mo fur ever with new accessions of glory, and 
shino 1 to all eternity ; that she will be still adding 
bright yirtne, and knowledge to knowledge ; car- 
We tt something wonderfully agreeable to that 
meian which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, 
a À 


it must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see | 


nis creation tor ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of re- 
semblance. MSR r 7 k 

Methinks this single consideration of the progress 
of a finite spirit to perfection, will be suflicient to 
extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in superior. That cherubim, which now ap- 
pears as & God to a haman soul, knows very w eli 
that the period will: cohie about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now 
nay, when she shall look down upon that degree 
of perfection, as much as she now falls short of it. 
It is true, the higher nature still advances, and by 
that means preserves his distance and superiority in 
the scale of being; but he knows that how high 
‘svever the station 1s of which he stands possessed. at 
present, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it; and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we 
Jook into our own souls, where there are such hidden 
stores of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted 
sources of perfection? We know not yet what we 
shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve 
for him.» The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer, to’ another for all eternity without a possi- 
bility of ‘touching it;* and can there: be a thought 
‘so transporting, as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual approaches to him, whois not only the stand- 
ard of perfection but of happiness!—L. . . 
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No, 112.) MONDAY, JULY 9, 1711 


First, in obedience to thy country’s rites, ' 


Worship tht immortal gods.—Pyritaa, 
‘ 


I ‘4m always very well pleased with a country 
Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the seventh day 
‘were only a human institution, it would be the best 
method that could have been thought of for polishing 
and civilizing of mankind. It is certain, the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent re- 
tums'of a stated time, in “which the-whole village 
Meet together with their best faces, and ip their 
*cleanliest habits, to converse.with one another updn 
different subjects, hear their duties explained to 
them, and join together im adoration of the Supreme 
aes Sunday clears away the rust of the whoie 
‘tions’ nee only as it refreshes in their minds the no- 
ane of religion, but us it puts both tlre sexes upon 
ease in their most agreeable forms, and exert- 
wie aeh qualities as are apt to give them a figure 
iguishes be of the village. A country fellow distin- 
Sra imaself as much in the churchyard, as a ci- 
tine hee upon the Change, the whole parish-poli- 
after ve ng generally discussed in that place either 

' mon or before the bell rings. j ; 
Rng Beane Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 
takin ee tte inside of his church with several 

aaa his own choosing. . He has likewise given a 
-—_ ome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion- 


ey 

doies at nes are what the geometricians call the asymp- 

Saps, one hyperbola, and the allusion to them here is, per- 
ot the most bewutiful that has ever been made. 


table at his “own expense, Ile has often told me, 
that at his coming to his estate he found his parish 
ioners very irregular: and that in order to make 
them kneel and join in the responses, he gave every | 
one of them a hussuck aud, a common-prayer book: 
and at the same time employed anitinerant singing- 
master, who goes about the country for that pur- 
pose, to’ instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms; upon which they now very much value ‘ 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of the country 
churches that I have ever heard. iz 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congrega-" 
tion, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if by 
chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and 
looks about him, and if he soes any, body else nod- 
ding, either wakes them himself or sends his servants 
to them, Several other of the old knight’s particu- 
larities break out upon these occasions. Sometimes 
he will be lengthening out a verse in the singing 
Psalms half a minute after the rest of the congrega- 
tion have done with it; sometimes, when he is 
pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
uounces amen three or four times to the same 
prayer; and sometimes stands up when every body | 
else is upon their knees, to count the congregation, 
or sce if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my 
old friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to 
one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
not disturb the congregation. ‘This John Matthews 
it seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and 
‘at that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. 
This authority of the knight, though exerted in that 
odd manner which accompanies him in all the cır- 
cumstances of life, has a very good effect upon the 
parish, who are not polite enough to see any thing 
ridiculous in his behaviour; besides that the geueral 
good sense and worthiness of his character make his 
friends observe thesé iittle singularities as foils that 
rather set off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon äs the sermon is finished, nobody pre 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. 
The knight walks down from his seat in the chancel 


between a double row of his tenants, that stand bow- 
ing to him on each side; and every now and then 
inquires how such a one’s wife, or mother, or son,or 
father do, whom he does not sce at church; which is 
understood as a, secret reprimand to the person that’ 
is absent. oe 

The chaplain has often told me that, upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with, 
a boy that answers well, he has ordered a Bible to 
be given to’him next ‘day for his encouragement ; 
and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon 
to his mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five 
‘pounds a year to the clerk’s place; and that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make themselves 
perfect in the church service, has promised upon the 
death of the present incumbent, who is very old, ts 
bestow it'according to merit. s S 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and 
his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing 
good, is the more remarkable, because the very nex 
village is famous for the differences and contentions 
that arise between the parson and the squire, who 
live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is ak 
ways preaching at the squire; and the squire, to be 
revenged on the parson, never comes to church. 
‘The squire has made all his tenants atheists and 
tithe-stealers ; while the parson instructs them every 
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i ae : . ` T t 
Sunday in the dignity of his order, and insinuates to 
them, “in almost every sermon, that he is a better 


man than his patron. In short, matters are come to 
uire has not said his 


such am extremity, that the squ ; aid his 
prayers either in public or private this half geca 
and ihe parson threatens him, if he does not mene 
his manners, to pray for him in the face of the whole 
congregation. a pA 
i of this nature, though too frequent in he 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people, w © 
are so usea to be dazzled with riches, that they pay, 
as much deference to the understanding of a man ot 
an estate, as of a man of learning 5 and are ay 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how sa 
soever it may be, that is preached to them, y A 
they know there are several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it. L. 

ia 


No. 113.] TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1711. 


Hærent infixi pectore vultus.—Vine. fEn. iv 4. 


Her looks were deep imprinted in his heart, 


In my first description of the company in which I 
pass most of my time, it may be remembered, that I 
mentioned a great aflliction which my friend Sir 
Roger had met with in his youth; which was no 
Jess than a disappointment in love. It happened 
this evening, that we fell into a very pleasing walk 
at a distance from his house. As soon as we came 
into it, “Tt is? quoth the good old man, looking 
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am pretty tall, rode well, and was very well dressed 
at the head of a whole country, with music velar, 
me, a feather in my hat, and my horse wel] bitte 
I can assure you Í was nota little pleased wun E 
kind looks and glances J had from all the balconies 
and windows as Í rode to the hall where the assiza 
were held. But, when I came there, a beautiful 
creature in a widow’s habit sat in court to hear the 
event of a cause concerning her dower. ‘This on 
manding creature (who was born for the destruction 
of all who beheld her) put on such a resignation fn 
her countenance, and bore the whispers of all around 
the court with such a pretty uneasiness, I warrant 
you, and then recovered herself from one eye to Fine 
ther, until she was perfectly confused by meetin 

something so wistful in all she encountered, that at 
last, with a murrain to her, she cast her bewitching 
eye upon me. I no sooner met it but I bowed like 
a great surprised booby; and knowing her cause to 
be the first which came on, I cried, like a captivated 
calf as I was, ‘Make way for the defendant's wit. 
nesses.’ ‘Chis sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff also was become a slaye 
to the fine widow. During the time her cause was 
upon trial, she behaved herself, 1 warrant you, with 
such a deep attention to her business. took opportu. 
nities to have little billets handed to her counsel, 
then would be in such a pretty confusion, occasioned, 
‘you must know, by acting before so much company, 
that not only 1 but the whole court was prejudiced 
in her favour; and all that the next heir to her hus- 


round him with a smile, “ very hard, that any part 
| of my land should be settled upon one who has used 
me sv ill as the perverse widow did; and yct I am 
sure I could not see a sprig of any bough of this 
whole walk of trees, but I should reflect upon her 
and her severity. She has certainly the finest hand 
of any woman in the world. You are to know, this 
was the place wherein I used to muse upon her; and 
by that custom I can neyer come into it but the 
same tender sentiments revive in my mind, as if I 
had actually walked with that beautiful creature 
ander these shades. Ihave been fool enough to carve 
her name on the bark of several of these trees; so 
unhappy is the condition of men in love, to attempt 
the removing of their passion by the methods which 
serve only to imprint it deeper. She has certainly 
the finest hand of any woman in the world.” 

_Here iollowed a profound silence; and I was not 
displeased to observe my friend falling so naturally 
into a discourse which I had ever betore taken no- 
tice he industriously avoided. After a very long 
pause, he entered upon an account of this great cir- 
cumstance in his life, with an air which J thought 
raised my idea of him above what I had ever had 
before; and gaye me the picture of that cheerful 
mind of his, before it received that stroke whivh has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But he 
mention: as follows :— 

a ‘came to my estate in my twenty-second ye 
and resolved to Follow the IS of the most worthy 
o tay ancestors who haye inhabited this spot of carth 
a all the methods of hospitality and good 

eighbourhood, for the sake of my fame; and in 

health” pora and recreations, i 

+ du my twenty-third year I was oblig: 

a as sheriff of Mem andan iiy a 
pA irere and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure 
young man (who did not think ill of his own 

person) in taking that public occasion of showing m 
figure and behaviour to advantage, Y Zil 
imagine to yourself what a feat med 
5 appearance I made, who 


for the sake of my 


band had to urge was thought so groundless and fri- 
volous, that when it came to her counsel to reply, 
there was not half so much said,as every one besides 
in the court thought he could have urged to`her ad- 
vantage.’ You must understand, Sir, this perverse 
woman is one of those unaccountable creatures that 
secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, but in- 
dulge themselves in no farther consequences. Hence 
it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, and 
she removes from her slaves in town to those in the 
country, according to the seasons of the year. She 
is a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures of 
friendship, She is always accompanied by a con- 
fidant, who is witness to her daily protestations 
against our sex, and consequently a bir to her first 
steps towards love, upon the strength of her own 
maxims and declarations. i x 
“ However, I must need say, this accomplished 
mistress of mine-has distinguished me abové the rest, 
and hasbeen known to declare Sir Roger de Coverley 
was the tamest and most humane of all the brutes 
the country. I was told she said so by one who 
thought he rallièd me; but upon the strengt h of this 
slender encouragement of being thought Jess detest- 
able, I made new liveries, new-paired my coe 
horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, and taught 
to throw their legs well, and move all together, 2° 
fore I pretended to cross the country, and wait uea 
her, As soon as I thought my retinue suitable tot 
character of my fortune and youth, 1 set 0 if 
hence to make my addresses. The particuiar 
of this lady has ever been to inflame yout Mos 0l 
and yet command respect. ‘Vo make her mistrer 


this art, she has a greater share of knowledge 
and good sense than is usual even among 
merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the ronin 
women, If you will not let her go on with eal 


artifice with her eyes, and the skill of beauty, ike you 


arm herself with her real charms, an hai {hat 
With admiration instead of desire. Itis cerf that 


if you were to behold the whole woman, there 


> 


x 
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Areaseq are st. that composure in her <aotion Cænat, propinat, poscit, negat, annuit, una est 
> befor, ‘onity in her aspect, «2a P - ia Nwvia: si non sit Nievia, i 
bite diea complacency in her aamoy ae if nee cee Seriberet hesterna, patri enh luce saluter, 
vita the makes you hope, her merit makes you CER ut san Nievia lux, inquit, Nevia numen, ave—Epig 65 
icone, again, she is such a el a Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit or walk, 
 ASSi74, gentleman can approach i : g Jest. Still he can nothing par of Novia talk; 
izes ] was going to tell you, w hen I came to her house Let him eat, fin E z questions: or dispute, 
cautifu] poe dmitted to her presence with great civility; Still ho must speak of Nivvia. or be mute. 
lear the J was a ee eho placed herself to bo Aret soen He writ to his father, ending with this line— 
iS com, at the same ie } I ne E thini®< iE I am, my lovely Nævia, ever thine. 
onal me in such an attitude, as i think you call the 
ruction b ture of a picture, that she discovered new charms, ' 
anon po I at last came towards her with such an awe as 
around Baas me speechless. This she no sooner observed No. 114] WEDNESDAY, JULY 1], 171: 
Warrant He she made her advantage of it, and began a dis- 7 3 Dnie 
to ano, course to Me concerning love and honour, as they —-—] ERR pudor et faga.—Hor. l Ep. xvii. 24. 
meeting both are followed by pretenders and the real votarics Tha SER R oag more oot 
that at ir them. When she discussed these points in a dis- ip inthe by tease eee EL ANY joe j 
vitching course which, I verily believe, was as learned as the} Economy in our affairs has the same effect upon 
red like | best philosopher in Europe could possibly make, she | our fortunes which good-breeding has upon our 
cause to asked me whether she was so happy as to fall in with | conversation, There is a pretending behaviour in 
ptivated my sentiments on these important particulars. Her | both cases, which instead of making men esteemed, 
US wit confidant sat by her, and upon my being in the last | renders them both miserable and contemptible. We 
County, confusion and silence, this maliciousaid of hers | had yesterday, at Sir Roger’s, a set of country gen- 
a slave turning to her, says, ‘I am very glad to observe Sir | tlemen who dined with him: and after dinner the 
use was Roger pauses upon this subject, and seems resolved glass was taken, by those who pleased, pretty plen- 
U, with to deliver all his sentiments upon the matter when | tifully. Among others I observed a person of a 
opportu. he pleases to speak.’ They both kept their counte- | tolerable good aspect, who seemed to be more greedy 
counsel, nances, and after I had sat half an hour meditating | of liquor thar any of the company, and yet me- 
asioned, how to behave before such profound casuists, I rose | thought he did not taste it with delight. - As he 
mipany, mp and took my leave. Chance has since that time gre warm, he was’ suspicious of every thing that 
ejudiced thrown me very often in her way, and she as often | was said, and as he advanced towards being fuddled, 
her hus- has directed a discourse to mesvhich I could not un- | his humour grew worse. At the same time his bit- 
and fri- derstand. This barbarity has kept me ever at a dis- | terness seemed to be rather an inward dissatisfaction 
o reply, tance from the most beautiful object my eyes ever | in his own' mind, than any dislike he had taken to 
» besides beheld. It is thus -also she deals with all mankind, the’company. Upon hearing his name, I knew him 
her ad. and you must make love to her as you would conquer | to be -a gentleman of a considerable fortune in this 
perverse the sphinx, by posing her. But were she like other county, but greatly in debt. What gives the un- 
ires that women, and that there were any talking to her, how happy man this peevishness of spirit is, that his 
but in- constant must the pleasure of that man be, who could estate is dipped, and is eating out with usury; and 
_ Hence converse with such a creature. But, after all, you | yet he has not the heart to sell any part of it. His 
ers, and may be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other: proud stomach, at the cost of restless nights, con- 
c in the and. yet- I haye been credibly informed—but who | stant inquietudes, danger of affronts, and a thousand 
r. She can believe half that is said ?—after she had done | nameless inconyeniencies, preserves this canker in 
sures of speaking to me, she put her hand to' her bosom; and | his fortune, rather than it shall be said he is a man 
y a con- adjusted’ her tucker: then’she cast her eyes a little | of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 
stations down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. They monly reputed. Thus he endures the torment of 
her first say she singsvexcellently : her voice in her ordinary | poverty, to avoid the name of being less rich. If 
her own speech has something in it inexpressiblysweet. You] you go to his house, you see great plenty ; but served 
must know I dined with her ata public table the day |in a manner that shows it is all unnatural, and 
plished after I first saw her, and she helped me to some | that the master’s mind is not at home. ‘There is a 
the rest, tansy in the eye of all the gentlomen in the country. | certain waste and: carelessness in the air of every 
Joverley She has certainly the finest hand of any wowan in thing, and thé whole appears but a covered indi- 
brutes in the world. I can assure: you, Sir, were you to be-| gence, a magnificent poverty. That neatness and 
më who hold her, you would be in the same condition; for | cheerfulness which attend the table of him who lives 
h of this as her speech is music, her form is angelic. But T| within compass, is wanting, and exchanged for a li- 
s detest- find I grow irregular while I am talking of her; but | bertine way of service in all about him. y 
coacli- Indeed: it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at This gentleman’s conduct, though a very common 
d taught such Perfection. Oh, the excellent creature! she is | way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
ther, De- a mitable to all women, as she is inaccessible to | would be, who had but few men under his command, 
ait upon g moe and should take the charge of an extent of country 
‘le to the Hed found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly | rather than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, 
jut from es him towards the house, that we might be joined | and keep in a man’s hands, a greater estate than he 
yar skill a eoue other company; and am convinced that the | really has, is of all others the most unpardonable 
r wishes, eae ìs the secret cause of all that inconsistency vanity, and must in the end reduce the man who is 
jstress 0! t ich appears in some part of my friend’s discourse; | guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if we look round us 
dge, wit ee; he has so much command of himself as not in any county of Great Britain, we shall see many 
, men o ace y to mention her, yet according to that of| in this fatal error; if that may be called by so soft 
race % En ab which one knows not how to render into|a name, which proceeds from a false shame of ap- 
a certai A Bish, dum tacet hanc loquitur. . I shall end this | pearing what they really are, when the contrary be- 
she wil ment with that whole epigram, which represents with | haviour would in a short time advance them to the 
rike Jr i p tour my honest friend’s condition :— condition which they pretend to. 
tain thot i Qhicquia agit Rufus, nihil ost, nisi Navia Rufo, _ Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year 3 which 
rene ~t gaudet, s flet, si tacet, hanc loquitur is mortgaged for six thousand pounds 3_but it is im- 
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possible to convince him, that if heʻsold as pace a 
would pay off that debt, he would saye four s “ ng 

» inthe pound, * which he gives for the eae torg 
the reputed master of it. Yet if Juaertes ae re 
he would perhaps be easier in his own fortune; a e 
Irus, a fellow of yesterday, who hay but twelve tin 
dred a year, would be his equal. Rather than i his 
should be, Laertes goes on to bring well-born peg: 
wars into the world, and every twelvemonth charges 
lis estate with at least one year's rent more by the | 

irth of a child. 
peas aa Irus are neighbours, whose way of 
living are an abomination to each, other. 1ps is 
Yuoved by the fear of poverty, and Lacrtes by the 

| shame of it. Though the motive of action 1s of so 
near affinity in both, and may be resolved into this, 

“ that to each of them poverty is the greatest of all 

evils,” yet are theirmanners widely different. Shame 
of poverty makes Lacres launch into unnecessary 
equipage, vain expense, and lavish entertainments. 

Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only plain | 

necessaries, appear without a servant, sell his own 
corn, attend his labourers, and be himself a labourer. 

Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every day & 

step nearer to it; and fear of poverty stirs up Irus 
to make every day some farther progress from it. 

These different motives produce the excesses which 

men are guilty of in the negligence uf and provision , 

for themselves, Usury, stock-jobbing, extortion, 


and vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the, shame of 
it; but both these. excesses are infinitely below the 


THE SPE 


i with a beautiful landscape, I find no inclination D 


and oppression, have their secd iu the dread of want; | 


pursuit of a reasonable creature. Alter we have 
taken care to command so much as is necessary for; 
maintaining ourselves in the order of men suitable 
to our character, the care of superfluities is a vice 
no less extravagant than the neglect of necessaries 
would have been before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when she is followed by reason and good sense. It 
is from this reflection that I always read Mr. Cow- 
ley with the greatest pleasure. His magnanimity 
is as much above that of other considerable men, as 
his understanding; and it isa true distinguishing , 
spirit in the elegant author who published his works, 
to dwell so much upon the temper of his mind and | 


state of life which bears the face of poverty with Mr. 
Cowley’s great vulgar,f is admirably described : and 
it is no small satistaction to those of the same turn 
of desire, that he produces the authority of the wisest 
men of the best age of the world, to strengthen his 
opinion of the ordinary pursuits of mankind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, if, ac- 
cording to that ancestor of Sir Roger whom I lately 
mentioned, every man would point to himself what 
sum he would resolve not to exceed. He might by 
this means cheat himself into a tranquillity on this 
side of that expectation, or convert what he should 
get above it to nobler uses than his own pleasures 
or necessities. Vhis temper of mind would exempt 
a man from an ignorant envy of restless men above 
him, and a more inexcusable contempt of happy 
men below him, This would be sailing by xome 
compass, livizg with some design ; but to be eter- 
nally bewildered in prospects of future gain, and 
en 

= Viz. the land tax. 


t Hence, ye profane, I hate ye all 
Boui the creat vulgar sacha amall 


Cow1sy's Paraphr. ol Horace. 3 Od, i 
missy 
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putting on unnecessary armour against improbabla 


blows of fortune, is a mechanic being which has 
ood sense for its direction, but is carried on at 
sort of acquired instinct towards things below my 
cousideration, and unworthy our esteem. It jg our | 
sible that the trinquillity I now enjoy at Sir Rone 
may have created m me this way of thinking wee 
is so abstracted from the common relish of tha wore | 
but as l am now in a pleasing arbour surrounded 


strong as to continue in these mansions” so remot 
from the ostentatious scenes of life; and am at the 
present writing philosopher enough to conclude vain 
Mr. Cowley, 

If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat 

With any wish so mean as to be great- 


Continue, Heav'n, still from me to remove | 
The humble blessings of that life I love | 


T 


No. 115.] 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 171l. 


Ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. | 
; Juv. Sat. x 356 | 
Pray for a sound mind in a sound body, 


Boviry labour 1s of two kinds.—either that which | 
a man suomits to for his livelihood, or that which 
he undergoes for his pleasure. The latter of them 
generally changes the name of labour for that of , 
exercise, but differs only from ordinary labour as it | 
rises from another motive. | 

A country life abounds in both these kinds of | 
labour—and for that reason gives a man a greater | 
stock of health, and consequently a more perfect | 
enjoyment of himself, than any other way of life. [| 
consider the body as a system of tubes and glands, | 
or, to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes 
and strainers, fitted to one another after so wonder- | 


ful a manner’ as to make a proper engine for the | 


soul to work with, ‘This description does not only | 
comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, | 
and arteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 
which isa composition of fibres, that are so many) 
imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides 
with invisible glands or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without con | 


He anderen of his desires. ‘By this means he sidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us see 
has rendered his friend as amiable as famous. ‘That how absolutely necessary labour is for the right pre- 


servation of it, There must be frequent motions 
and agitations, to mix, digest, and separate the | 
juices contained in it, as well as to clear and cleans? | 
that infinitude of pipes and strainers of which ìt 15 | 
composed, and to give their solid parts a more firm 
and lasting tone. Labour or exercise ferments ti | 
humours, casts them into their proper channel 
throws off redundancies, and helps nature in those se 
cret distributions, without which the body cannot sub | 
sist in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerfulness: 

I might here mention the effects which this has 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the 
understanding clear, the imagination untrouble’s 
and refining those spirits which are necessary for ihe 
proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, during ; 
the present laws of union between soul and boy- 
Is toa neglect in this particular that we must ase 
the spleen, which is so frequent in men of studio 
and sedentary tempers, as well as the vapours, 
which those of the other sex are so often subject: 

Had not exercise been abso'utelyınecessany the 
our well-being, nature would not have made $ w 
body so praper for it, by giving such an CoS 
the limbs, and such a pliency to every part ue 
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cessarily produce those compressions, extensions, 
contortions, dilations, and all other kinds of motions 
t are necessary for the preservation of such a 


ha ? 
system of tubes and glands as has been before men- 
tioned. And that we might not want inducements 


to engage us in such an exercise of the body as is 
roper for 1t8 welfare, it-s 80 ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to men-, 
tion riches and honour, even food and raiment are 
not to be come at without the toil of the hands and 
sweat of the brows. Providence furnishes materials, 
put expects that we should work them up ourselves. 
The earth must be laboured before it yives its in- 
crease; and when it is forced into its several pro- 
ducts, how «many ‘hands must they pass through 
before they are fit for use! Manufactures, trade, 
and agriculture, naturally employ more than nine- 
teen parts of the species in twenty; and as for those 
who are not obliged to labour, by the condition in | 


the rest of mankind, unless they indulge themselves 
in that voluntary labour which goes by the name 
of exercise. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefatlgable 
man in business of this kind, and has hung*several 
parts of his house with the trophies of his former 
labours. The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the horns of several kinds of deer that he has 
killed in the chase, which he thinks the most va- 
luable furniture of his house, as they afford him fre- 
quent topics of discourse, and shew that he has not 
been idle. At the lower end of the hall is a lage 
otter’s skin stuffed with hay, which his mother or- 
dered to be hung up in that manner, and the knight 
looks upon it with great satisfaction, because it 
seems he was but nine years old when his dog killed 
him, A little room adjoining to the hall isa kind 
of arsenal filled with guns of several sizes and in- 
ventions, with which the knight has made. great 
havoc in the woods, and destroyed many thousands 
of pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks, His stable-* 
doors are patched with noses that’ belonged to foxes 
of the knights own hunting down. Sir Roger 
shewed me one of them that for distinction sake has 
a brass nail struck through it, which cost him about 
fifteen hours riding, carried -him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost 
above half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as 
,.one of the greatest exploits of His life. ‘The per- 
verse widow, whom I have given some account of, 
was the death of several foxes; for Sir Roger has 
told me, that.in the course of his amours he patched 
f the western door of his stable. Whenever the widow 
Was cruel, thd foxes were sure to pay for it. In pro- 
portion as his passion for the widow abated and old 
age came on, he left off fox-hunting; but a hare is 
not yet safe that sits. within ten miles of his house, 
Ne i no kind of exercise which I would so 
‘dine uend to my readers of both sexes as this of 
ratte ue is none which so much conduces to 
tetris a every way accommodated to the body, 
egies Sine i e idea which I ‘have iven of it. 
Phe au maam is very lavish in its praises; and 
nE ae rendey “would ane the mechanical 
lla nie ae ed at Jength, he may find them in 
title a Ishe not many years since, under the 

of Medicina Gymnastica.* For my own part, 


w z ` 5 iti 
a Tam in town, for want of these opportunities 
Xercise myself an hour every morning upon a 


umb bell that is placed in’ a corner of my room, 
m : eee 


and it pleases me the more because it dues every 
thing tuat I require‘of itin the most profound silence. 
My landlady and.her daughters are so well ac- 
quainted with my ‘hours of exercise, that they never 
come into my room to disturb me whilst Lam ringing. 
When I was some years younger than I am at pre- 
sent. I used to employ myself in a more laborious 
diversion, which I learned fiom a Latin treatise of 
exercises that is written with great erudition:* it is 
there called the fighting with a man’s own shadow, 
and consists in the brandishing of two short sticks 
grasped in cach hand, and loaden with plugs of lead 
at either end. ‘This opens the chest, exercises the 
limbs, and gives a man all the pleasure of boxing, 
without the blows. I could wish that several learned 
men’ would lay out that time which they employ iù 


ù 
controversies and disputes about nothing, in this 
method of fighting with their own shadows. lt 
might conduce véry much to evaporate the spleen, 
which makes them uneasy to the public as well as to 
themselves. 

To conclude, as Jam a componnd of soul and body, 
I consider myself as obliged to a double scheme of 
duties; and think I have not felfilled the business of 
the day when I do not thus employ the one in iabour 
and exercise, as well as the other in study and con- 
templation. 


No. 116.] FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1711. 


—— Vocat ingenti clamore Cithwron, 
Taygetique canes.—Vina, Georg. iiL 43. 


The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite. 


Tuose who have searched into human nature ob- 


the soul, as that its felicity consistsin action, Every 
man has such an active principle in him, that he 


whatever place or state of life he is posted. 
heard of a gentleman who was under close contine- 
ment in thé Bastile seven years, during which time 
he amused himself in scattering a few small pins 
about his chamber, gathering them np again, anc 
placing them in diferent figures on the arm of s 
great chair, He often told his friends afterward, 
that unless he had found out this piece of exercise, he 
verily believed he should have lost his senses. 
After what has been said, I need not inform m 


they are at present pretty well acquainted, has in his 
youth gone through the whole course of those rural 
diversions which the country abounds in; and which 
seem to be extremely well suited to that laborious 
industry a man may observe here in a fur greater 
degree than in towns and cities. I have before 
hinted at some of my triend’s exploits: he has in his 
youthful days taken forty coveys of partridges in a 
season; and tired many a salmon with a line cun- 
sisting of but a single hair. ‘The. constant thanks 
and good wishes of the neighbourhood always at- 
tended him on account of his remarkable enmity to- 
wards foxes; having destroyed more ef those vermin 
in one year, than it was thought the whole country 
could haye produced. Indeed the knight does not 
seruple to own among his most intimate friends, 
that in order to establish his reputation this way, he 
l has secretly sent for great numbers of them out ot 
‘other counties, which he used to turn loose about the 


© This is Hieronymus Mercurialis’s celebrated book, Artis 
Gymnastic npud Antiquos, kc, Libri sex Veret, 1549, dto 


* By Francis Fuller, M. A 


See lib iv cap. 5. and lih vi. cap 2. 
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readers that Sir Roger, with whose character I hope | 


serve that nothing so much shows the nobleness of | 


will find out something to employ himself upon, m , 
I have 


ae, 


ec 


she 
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country by night, that he might the better signalize 
himself in their destruction the next day. Stolni 
ing horses were the finest and best managed in a 
these parts. His tenants are still full of the pranses 
ota grey stone-horse that unhappily staked himse 
several years since, and was buried with great so- 
lemnity in the orchard. EF 
Sir Rogerbeing at present too old for Osis 
„o keep himself in action, has disposed of his beag: 
and got a pack of stop-hounds. What poe Ton 
in speed, he endeavours to make amends for Y ie 
deepness of their mouths and the variety of t on 
notes, which are suited in such a manner to each 
other, that the whole cry makes up a complete con- 
ecert. Heis so nice in this particular, that a gentle- 
man having made him a present of a very fine hound 
the other day, the knight returned it by the servant 
“with a great many expressions of civility ; but de- 
sired him to tell his master that the dog he had sent 
was indeed a most excellent bass, but that at present 
he only wanted a counter-tenor. Could I believe my 
friend had ever read Shakspeare, I should certainly 
conclude he had taken the hint from Theseus in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream :— : 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flu'd,* so sanded;f and their heads are hung 

` With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook’d-kneed and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bells, 
Each under each. A ery more tuneable 
Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 


Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been 
out almost every day since I came down; and upon 
the chaplain’s offering to lend me his casy pad, I 


was prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of 
the company. I was extremely pleased, as we rid 
along, to observe the general benevolence of all the 
neighbourhood towards my friend. ‘lhe farmers? 
sons thought themselves happy if they could'open a 
gate for the good old knight as he passed by; which 
he generally requited with a nod ora smile, anda 
kind inquiry after their fathers or uncles. . 
After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to 
beat. They had done so for some time, when, as I 
Was at a little distance from the rest of the company, 
I sawa hare pop out from asmall furze-brake almost 
under my horse’s feet. marked the way she took, 
which I endeavoured to make the company sensible 
of by extending my arm; but to no purpose, till 
Sir Roger, who knows that none of my extraordinary 
motions are insignificant, rode up to me and asked 
me if puss was gone that way ? Upon my answer- 
ing yes, he immediately called in the dogs, and put 
them upon the scent. As they were: going off, I 
heard one of the country fellows muttering to his 
companion, “that ’twas a wonder they had not lost 
all their sport, for want of the silent gentleman’s 


fp first pass by, and the dogs 
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some.time afterward unravelling the whole face 
had made, and following her through all her doubl 

I was at the same time delighted in observing the 
deference which the rest of the pack paid ioe at 
particular hound, according to the character he i 
acquired among them. Jf they were at fault = 
an old hound of reputation opened but once, he an 
immediately followed by the whole cry; while q ae 
dog, or one who was a noted liar, might have yel MY 
his heart out, without being taken notice of, * ded 

The hare now, after having squatted two or thr 
times, and being put up again as often, came stl 
nearer to the place where she was at first Started 
The dogs pursned her, and these were followed hy 
the jolly knight, who rode upon a white gelding 
encompassed by his tenants and servants, and cheer. 
ing his hounds with all the gaiety of five-and-twenty 
One of the sportsmen rode up to me, and tolq me. 
that he was sure the chase was almost at an end, 
because the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, 
now headed the pack. The fellow was in the richt 
Our hare took a large field just under us, followed 
by the full cry in view. I must confess the bright. 
ness of the weather, the cheerfulness of every thing 
around me, the chiding of the hounds, which was 
returned upon us in a double echo from two neigh- 
bouring hills, with the hallooing of the sportsmen, 
and the sounding of the horn, lifted my spirits into 
a most lively pleasure, which I freely indulged be. 
cause I was sure it was innocent. If I was under 
any concern, it was on account of the poor hare, that 
was now quite spent, and almost within the reach of 
her enemies; when the huntsman getting forward, 
threw down his pole before the dogs. ‘They were 
now within eight yards of that game which they had 
been-pursuing for almost as many hours; yet on the 
signal before-mentioned they all made a sudden 
stand, and though they continued opening as much 
as before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the 
pole. At the same time Sir Roger rode forward, 
and alighting, took up the hare in his arms; which 
he soon after deliverered up to one of his servants 
with an order if she could be kept alive, to let her 
go in his great orchard ; where it seems he has seve- 
ral of these prisoners of war, who live together ina 
very comfortable captivity: I was highly pleased 
to see the discipline of-the pack, and the good-na- 
ture of the knight, who could not find in his heart 
to murder a creature that had given him so much 
diversion. : 

As we were returning home, I remembered that 
Monsieur Paschal, in his most excellent discourse 
on the Misery of Man, tells us, that all our endea- 
vours after greatness proceed from nothing but a 
desire of being surrounded by a multitude of persons 
and affairs that may hinder us from looking into 
ourselves, which is a view we cannot bear. Healter- 
wards goes on to shew that our love of sports comes 
from the same reason, and is particularly sevei 
upon hunting. “ What,” says he, “ unless it be 
drown thought, can make them throw away so mut 
time and pains upon a silly animal, which they mg: 
buy cheaper in the market?” The foregoing ie 
tion is certainly just, when a man suffers his we 
mind to, be drawn into his sports, and altoge A 
loses himself in the woods; but does not affect o 
who propose a far more laudable cnd from this p 3 
cise, I mean the preservation of health, and kechi p 
all the organs of the soul in a condition to Oa 
her orders. Had that incomparable person n 
I last quoted been a little more indulgent to >! 


self in this point, the world might probably bave °% 
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‘oyed him much longer; whereas, through too great 
as application to his studies in his youth, he can- 
an IPP nat ill habit of body, which, after a tedious 
carried him off in the fortieth year of his 
d the whole history we have of his life till 
that time, is but one continued account of the beha- 
yiour of a noble soul struggling under innumerable 
ains and distempers. | í 
For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a weck 
during my stay with Sir Roger; and shall prescribe 
the moderate use of this exercise to all my country 
friends, as the best kind of physic for mending a bad 
constitution, and preserving a good one. ; 
I cannot do this better, than in the following lines 
out of Mr. Dryden : 
The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-liv'd fathers earn’d their food; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purify’d the blood ; 
But we their sons, a pamper d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to three-score years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauscous draught 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : ~. 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
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TERE are some opinions in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging his assent to one side 
or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which 
refuses to settle upon his determination, is absolutely 
necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors 
and prepossessions. When the arguments press 
equally on. both sides in matters that are indifferent 


to us, the safest method is to give up ourselves to 
neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider the 
subject of witchcraft. When I hear the relations 
that are made from all parts of the world, not only 
from Norway and Lapland, from the East and West 
Indies, but from.every particular nation in Europe, 
1 cannot forbear thinking that there is such an in- 
tercourse and commerce with evil spirits, as that 
which we express by the name of witchcraft. But 
when I consider that the ignorant and credulous 
parts of the world abound most in these relations, 
and the persons among us, who are supposed to en- 
gage in such an infernal commerce, are people of a 
weak understanding and crazed imagination—and at 
the same time reflect upon the many impostures and 
delusions of this nature that have been detected in 
all ages, I endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear 
More'certain accounts than any which have yet come 
tomy knowledge. In short, when I consider the 
question, whether there are such persons in the world 
as those we call witches, my mind is divided between 
two opposite opinions, or rather (to speak my 
thoughts freely) I believe in general that there is, 
and has been, such a thing as witchcraft ; but at the 
same time can give no credit to any particular in- 
stance of it. 


I am engaged in this speculation, by some occur- 
rences that I met with yesterday, which I shall give 
ay reader an account of at large. As I was walking 
With my friend Sir Roger by the side of one of his 
woods, an old woman applied herself to me for my 
ay Her dress and figure put me in mind of 

e following description in ‘Otway : 

n a close lane, as I pursu'd my journey, 
£py`d a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
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Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself. 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall'd and red 

Cold palsy shook her head ; her hands seem'd wither'd : 

And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 

The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hanging, ` 
Which served to keep hercarcass from the cold: 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 

With different colour'd rags, black, red, white, yellow, 

And seem'd to speak variety of wretchedness, 

As I was musing on this description, and compar- 
ing it with the object before me, the knight told 
me, that this very old woman had the reputation o1 
a witch all over the country; that her lips were ob. 
served to be always in motion; and that there waa 
not a switch about her house which her neighbours 
did not believe had carried her several hundreds 
of miles, If she chanced to stumble, they always 
found sticks or straws that lay in the figure of a cross 
hefore her. If she made any mistake at church, 
and cried amen in a wrong place, they never failed 
to conclude that she was saying her prayers back- 
wards, There was not a maid in the parish that 
would take a pin of her, though she should offer a 
bag of money with it. She goes by the name of 
Moll White, and has made the country ring with 
several imaginary exploits which are palmed upon 
her. If the dairy-maid does not make her butter 
come so soon as she would have it, Moll White is at 
the bottom of the churn. If a horse sweats in the 
stable, Moll White has been upon his back. Ifa 
hare makes an unexpected escape from the hounds, 
the huntsman curses Moll White. “Nay,” says 
Sir Roger, “ I have known the master of the pack, 
upon’ such an occasion, send one of his servants to 
see if Moll White had been out that morning.” 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that ] 
begged my friend Sir Roger to go with me into her 
hovel, which stood in a solitary corner under the side 
of the wood. Upon our first entering, Sir Roger 
winked to me, and pointed to something that stood 
behind the door, which, upon looking that way, 1 
found to be an old broom-staff. At the same time 
he whispered me in the ear to take notice of a tabby 
cat that sate in the chimney corner, which, as the 
old knight told me, lay under as bad a report as Moll 
White herself; for besides that Moll is said often to 
accompany her in the same shape, the cat is reported 
to haye spoken twice or thrice in her life, and to 
have played several pranks above the capacity of an 
ordinary cat. 

I was secretly concerned to see human nature in 
so much wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same 
time could not forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger, 
who is a little puzzled about the old woman, advising 
her as a justice of peace to avoid all communication 
with the devil, and never to hurt any of her neigh- 
bour’s cattle. Weconcluded our visit with a bounty 
which was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told me that old 
Moll had been often brought before him for making 
children spit pins, and giving maids the nightmare ; 
and that the country-people would be tossing her 
into a pond and trying experiments with her every 
day, if it was not for him and his chaplain. 

T have since found upon inquiry that Sir Roger 
was several times staggered with the reports that had 
been brought him concerning this old woman, and 
would frequently have bound her over to the county 
sessions, had not his chaplain with much ado per 
suaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in England 
that has not a Moll White in it When an oli 
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woman begins to doat, and grow hergele to 
parish, she is generally turned into a witch, and fils 
the whole country with extravagant fancies, imagin- 
ary distempers, and terrifying dreams. Inthe pe 
time, the poor wretch that is the innocent ea 
of so many evils, begins to be frighted at ere f, 
and sometimes confesses secret commerces an fami- 
liarities that her imagination forms in a delirious 


| than salute her, 


old age. This frequently cuts off charity from 
greatest objects of compassion, and inspires neon! 

with a maleyolence towards those poor depi 
parts of our species, in whom human nature 1s de- 


faced by infirmity and dotage. L. 
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= dart 
| Sticks in his A ranked in his heart. —DRrYDEN. 
Tus agreeable seat is surrounded with so may 
pleasing walks, which are struck out of a woo un 
the midst of which the house stands, that one can 
| hardly be weary of rambling from one labyrinth of 
| delight to another. To one used to live in the city, 
| the charms of the country are so exquisite that the 
| mind is lost in a certain transport which raises us 
above ordinary life, and yet is not strong enough to 
be inconsistent with tranquillity. ‘This state of mind 
was I in—rayished with the murmur of waters, the 
whisper of breezes, the singing of birds; and whether 
. I looked up to the heavens, down on the earth, or 
| tumed to the prospects around me, still struck with 
new sense of pleasure;—when I found by the voice of 
| my friend, who walked by me, that we had insensibly 
strolled into the grove sacred to the widow. ‘This 
| woman,” says he, “ is of all others the most unintel- 
ligible: she either designs to marry, or she does not. 
| What is the most perplexing of all is, that she doth 
not either say to her lovers she has any resolution | 
against that condition of life in general, or that she | 
banishes them; but, conscious of her own merit, she 
permits their addresses, without fear of any ill con- 
sequence, or want of respect, from their rage or 
despair. She has that in her aspect against which it 
is impossible to offend. A man whose thoughts are 
constantly bent upon so agreeable an object, must 
be excused if the ordinary occurrences in conversa- 
tion are below his attention. I call her indeed per- 
yerse, but, alas! why do I call her so ?—because 
her superior merit is such, that T cannot approach 
her without awe—that my heart is checked by too 
much esteem: I am angry that her charms are not 
more accessible—that 1 am more inclined to worship 
a How olten have I wished her un- 
happy, that I might have an opportunity of serving 
her! and how often troubled in that very imagina- 


tion at giving her the pain of being obliged! Well 
I have led miserable life in secret Upon her ac- 
court; but fancy she would have condesceuded to 
have some tegard for me, if it ‘had not been for that 
watchful animal her contidant. | 
“Of all persons under the sun” (continued he, 
calling me by my name), “be sure to set a mark 
upon confidants: they are of all people the most 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to observe in 
them is, that they assume to themselves the merit of 
persons whom they have in their custody. Orestilla 
1s a greut fortune, and in wonderful danzer of sur- 
prises, therefore full of Suspicions of the least indif- 
feren: thing, particularly careful of uew acquaint- 


Themista, her favourite woman, is every whip 7 
careful of whom she speaks to, and what she x 
Let the ward be'a beauty, her confidant shaj] tea 
you with an air of distance ; let her be a fortune, ang 
she assumes the suspicious behaviour of her friend 
and patroness. ‘Thus it is that very many of our yp, 
married women of distinction are to all intents and 
purposes married, except the consideration of differ 
ent sexes. ‘They are directly under the conduct at 
their whisperer; and think they are in a State of 
freedom, while they can prate with one of these at 
tendants of all men in general, and still ayoiq the 
man they most like. You do not see one heiress in 
a hundred whose fate docs not turn upon thig cit. 
cumstance of choosing a confidant. Thus it jg that 
the lady is addressed to, presented, and flattered 
ouly by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how if 
it possible that —— Sir Roger was Proceeding 
in his harangue, when we heard the voice of one 
speaking very importunately, and repeating these 
words, “ What, not one smile?” “We followed the 
sound till we came. to a close thicket, on the other 
side of which we saw a young woman sitting as it 
were in a personated sullenness just over a trans. 
parent fountain. Opposite to her stood Mr. William, 
Sir Roger’s master of the game. ‘The knight whis. 
pered me, “ Hist, these are lovers.” ‘I'he huntsman 
looking earnestly at the shadow of the young maiden 
in the stream—*Oh thou dear picture, if thou 
couldst remain there in the absence of that fair crea- 
ture whom you represent in the water, how willingly 
could I stand here satisfied for ever, without troubling 
my dear Betty herself with any mention of her un- 
fortunate William, whom she is angry with! But 
alas! when she pleases to be gone, thou wilt also. | 
vanish—yet let me talk to thee while thou dost stay, 
Tell my dearest Betty thou dost not more depend. 
upon her than does her William; her absence will 
make away with me as well as thee. If she offers to 
remove thee, I will jump into these waves to lay | 
hold on thee—herself, her own dear person, I must 
never embrace again. Still do you hear me without 
one smile.—It is too much to bear.” He had no | 
sooner spoken these words, but he made an offer of 
throwing himself into the water: at which his mis- 
tress started up, and at the next instant he jumped į 
across the fountain, and met her in an embrace. She, | 
half recovering from her fright, said in the most. 
charming voice imaginable, and with a tone of com- 
plaint, “I thought how well you would drown: your- 
self. No, no, you will not drown yourself till you. | 
have taken your leave of Susan Holiday.” ‘Lhe | 
huntsman, with a tenderness that spoke the-most 
passionate love, and with his check close to hers, 
whispered the softest vows of fidelity in her ear, an 
cried, “Do not, my dear, believe a word Kate Wil- | 
low says; she is spiteful, and makes stories, because 
she loves to hear me talk to herself for your sake. 
“Look you there,” quoth Sir Roger, ‘* do you see | 
there, a? mischief comes from confidants! But let | 
Us not interrupt them; the maid is honest, and the | 
man dare not be otherwise, for he knows I loved her | 
ather; T will interpose in this matter, and hasten 
the wedding. Kate Willow is a witty mischievous 
wench in the neighbourhood, who was & beauty; 2n 
makes me hope I shall see the perverse widow in her 
condition. She was so flippant in her answers to 
all the honest fellows that came near her, anil 
very vain of her beauty, that she has valued herset 
Upon her charms till they have ceased. She dorr 
fore now makes it her business to prevent othe 


ance, aud of growing too familiar with the old. 
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whit —— 
ne Ta ~ alť; however, the saucy thing said the other day | If after this we lack on the people of mode in the. | 
ull treat nan enough, ‘Sir Roger and I must make a match, country, we find in them the manners of the last age. 
ame, ang os we are both despised by those we, loved.’ The Ibey have no sooner fetched themselves ap to the- 
T frieng cay has a great deal of power wherever she comes, fashions of the polite world, but the town has dropped 
Our uy. and has her share of cunning. i them, and are nearer to the first state of nature, than 
Dts any | Y ~ However, when I reflect upon this woman, I do to those refinements which formerly reigned in the 
of differ, | | ot know whether in the main I am the worse for | court, and still prevailed in the country. One may 
nduct of ane loved her: whenever she is recalied to my | now know a man that never conversed in the world, 
Stato of imagination, my youth returns, and I feel a forgotten by his excess of good-breeding. A polite country 
hese at. warmth in my veins. This affliction in my life has ' esquire shall make you as many bows in half an 
void the streaked all my conduct with a softness, of which T hour, as would serve a courtier for a week. There- 
ites iy should otherwise have been incapable. Itis owing, | is infinitely more to do about place and precedency 
his cir. ierhaps, ‘to this dear image in my heart, that I am |in mecting of justices’ wives, than in an assembly 
t is that apt to relent, that I easily forgive, and that many of duchesses. i i 
attered desirable things are grown into my temper, which I This rural politeness is very troublesome toa man: 
, how if should not have arrived at by better motives than! of my temper, who generally take the chair that is 
ceeding ‘the thought of being one day hers. I am pretty / next me, and walk first or last, in the front or in the 
e of one | well satisfied such a passion as I have had is never|rear, as chance directs. I have known my friend 
1g these p well cured ; and between you and me, I am often Sir Roger's dinner almost cold before the company 
Wed the apt to imagine it has had some whimsical effect upon could adjust the ceremonial, and be prevailed upon 
le other | | my brain: for { frequently find, that in my most se- | to sit down ; and have heartily pitied my old friend, 
g as it | | rious discourse I let fail some comical familiarity of | when I have seen him forced to pick and cull his 
a trans. | |) speech or odd phrase that makes the company laugh. | guests, as they sat at the several parts of his table, 
Villiam l However, I cannot but allow she is a most excellent | that he might drink their healths according to their 
ht whis. |- woman. When she is in the country, I warrant she | respective ranks and qualities. Honest Will Wimble, 
ntsman | Ú does not run into dairies, but reads upon the nature | who I should have thought had been altogether un-. 
maiden of plants ; but has a glass hive, and comes into the infected with ceremony, gives me abundance of 
if thou garden out of books to see them work, and observe trouble in this particular. i Though he has been fish- 
tir crea- the policies of their commonwealth. She understands | ing all the morning, he will not help himself at din- 
illingly every thing. I would give ten pounds to hear her} ner until I am served, When we are going out of 
oubhine argue with my friend Sir Andrew F reeport about | the hall, he runs behind me; and last night as we 
her nna | trade. No, no,. for all she looks so innocent. as it| were walking in the fields, stopped shortat a stile until 
1! But | |} were, take my word for it she is no fool.”—T. I came up to it, and upon my making signs to him 
sects | R pet gwer, tolg me with a serious ees that sure I. 
eS | : = = aR ; i elieved they had no manners in the country. 
deat | No. 119. | TPSDA w 1711. There has happened another revolution in the 
at ywen puns. alcunt Rom arua Meliu ae; putavi n point of good-breeding, which relates to the conver- 
fers to pats Oyo a stra i DETE sation among men of mode, and which I cannot but 
3 The city men call Rome, unskilful clown, look upon as very extraordinary. It was certainly 
stolay | | T thought resembled this our humble town.—Wanroy, Tena Rane f l o 
iani | Tees i ect f sis a one ot the first distinctions of a well-bred man to: 
sithout. | , THe first and most obvious reflections which arise | express every thing that had the most remote ap- 
iat | im a man who changes the city for the country, are | pearance of being obscene, in modest terms and dis- 
offer of | | upon the different manners of the people whom he [tant phrases; whilst the clown, who had na such. 
ras meets with in those two different scenes of life. By | delicacy of conception and expression, clothed his 
Te | peanners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and ideas in those plain homely terms that are the most 
She, | | peo seedings as they shew themselves in the town | obvious and natural, This kind of good-manners 
ented: Na i e country. : was perhaps carried to an excess, so as to make con— 
rae ieee ae in the first place I must observe a very.| versation too stiff, formal, and precise: for which: 
i your ae peronon that has happened in this article of | reason (as hypocrisy in one age is generally suc- 
HU you | tears ing. Scveral obliging deferences, con- | ceeded by atheism in another) conversation is in a: 
> Phe: | y | torts AAD and submissions, with many outward | great measure relapsed into the first extreme; so- 
SRN ne and ceremonies that accompany them, were | that at present several of our men of the town, and 
Fee irst of all brought up among the politer part of} particularly those who have been polished in France, 
a all TES lived in courts and cities, and distin- make use of the most coarse, uncivilized words in 
ai g T cd themselves from the rustic part of the species | our language, and utter themselves often in such a 
c A +R on all occasions acted bluntly and naturally) | manner as a clown would blush to hear. 
a 9y such a mutual complaisance and intercourse of] This infamous piece of good-breeding, which 
po civilities, ‘hese forms of conversation by degrees reigns among the coxcoms of the town, has not yet. 
ore multiplied and grew troublesome; the modish world | made its way into the country: and as it is impos- 
an the aes great a constraint in them, and have therc- | sible for such an irrational way of conversation to. 
aaron dere wn most of them aside. Conversation, like | last long among a people that make any protession | 
pate aa AOS religion, was so encumbered with show of religion, or show ot modesty, it the country gen- 
enue tor Recaro that it stood in need of a reformation | tlemen get into it, they will certainly be left in the- | 
iev k ctrench its superiluities, and restore it to jts na- | lurch, ‘heir good-breeding will come too late to: | 
y; an aa good sense and beauty. At present, therefore, | them, and they will be thought a parcel of lewd: 
in her ar p ponstrained carriage, and a certain opcuness | clowns, while they fancy themselves talking together | 
vers to fash ehaviour, are the height of good-breeding. The | like men of wit and pleasure. l} 
and it Aa Monable world is grown free and easy; our man-! As the two points of good-breeding, which I have- $ 
herselt ee Sit more louse upon us. Nothing is so modish | hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and con 
ae eih aggrecable negligence. In a word, good-jversation, there isa third which turns upon dress. 
pagi Th ing shews itself most, where tu an ordinary eye | In this, too, the country are very much behindhand. 
he wa *ePears the least. |The rural beaus are cot yet got out of the fashion 
H 
el _ — ~ — e e | 
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TO 
that took place at the time of the revolution, but 
ride about the country in red coats and laced hats, 
while the women in many parts are still trying to 
outvic one anotherin the height of theirhead-dresses. 

Buta friend of mine, who is new upon the western 
‘circuit, having promised to give me an pergunto. 
the several modes and fashions that prevail in t e 
diferent parts of the nation through which he poret 
I shall defer the enlarging upon this last topic til 
have received a letter from him, which expect 


every post.—L. 
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Ingenium 
—J deem their breasts inspir’d 
With a divine sagacity.—\ 

My friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 
upon my passing so much of my time eropa mi 
poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice ook ing 
after a bird’s nest, and several times sitting an nour 
or two together near a hen and chickens. He tells 
me he believes 1 am personally acquainted with every 
fowl about his house; calls such a particular cock 
my favorite; and frequently complains that his ducks 
and geese have more of my company than himself. 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with those 
speculations of nature which are to be made in a 
country life; and as my reading has very much Jain 
among books of natural history, I cannot forbear 
recollecting upon this occasion the several remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and comparing 
them with what falls under my own observation: the 
arguments for Providence drawn from the natural 
history of animals being in my opinion demonstrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and yet there isnot the least 
turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for that 
particular animal’s way of life than any other cast 
or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures are 
lust and hunger. ‘The first is a perpetual call upon 
them to propagate their kind; the latter to preserve 
themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees 
of care that descend from the parent to the young, 
so far as it is absolutely necessary for the leaving a 
posterity. Some creatures cast their eggs as chance 
directs them, and think of them no farther; as in- 
sects and several kinds of fish. Others, of a nicer 
frame, find out proper beds to deposit them in, and 
there leave them; as the serpent, the crocodile, and 
ostrich : others hatch their eggs and tend the birth 
until it is liable to shift for itself. : 

_ What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particular plan in 
the structure of its nest, and directs all the same 
Species to work after the same model? It cannot be 
imitation; for though you hatch a crow under a 
hen, and never let it see any of the works of its own 
kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, to the lay- 
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produce such infinite swarms of insects for the 


with grass, for their security and concealment ang 
S . a 


akae ; S 
nort and sustenance of their respective broods > Up 


Is it not wonderful that the love of the pa 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it Ae 
last no longer than is necessary for the preservatie 
of the young ? a on 
The violence of this natural love is exemplif 
by a very barbarous experiment; which I shall qe 
at length, as I find it in an excellent author al z 
hope my readers will pardon the mentioning such ` 
instance of cruelty, because there is nothing can A 
effectually shèw the strength of that principle in 
animals of which I am here speaking. “ A nee 
who was well skilled in dissections opened a bitch, 
and as she lay in the most exquisite tortures, offered 
her one of her young puppies, which she immedi 
ately fella licking ; and for the time seemed ingen 
ible of her own pain. On the remoyal, she kent | 
her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort of ery 
which seemed rather to proceed from the loss of her 
young one, than the sense of her own torments.” 
But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes js 
much more violent and intense than in rational 
creatures, Providence has taken care that it should 
be no longer troublesome to the parent than it is 
useful to the young; for so soon as the wants of the 
latter cease, the mother withdraws her fondness, and 
leaves them to provide for themselves; and what is 
a very remarkable circumstance in. this part of in- 
stinct, we find that the love of the parent may be 
lengthened out beyond its usual time, if the presery- 
ation of the species requires it; as we may see in 
birds: that drive away their young as soon as they 
are able to get their livelikood, but continue to feed 
them if they are ticd to the nest, or confined within 
a cage, or by any other means appear to be out of 
a condition of supplying their own necessities. 
This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the young to the parent, which is not 
at all necessary for the continuance of the species; 
nor indeed in reasonable creatures does it rise in any 
proportion, as it spreads itself downward; for in all 
family affection, we find protection granted and fa- 
vours bestowed, are greater motives to love and ten- 
derness, than safety, benefits, or life received, 
One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing 
for the reason of animals, and telling us it is only 
our pride and prejndices that will not allow them 
the use of that faculty. 3 
Reason shews itself in all occurrences of life, 
whereas the brute makes no discovery of such al 
lent, but in what immediately regards his own pl 
servation or the continuance of his species. St 
mals in their generation are wiser than the sons 0 
men; but their wisdom is confined to a few particu- 
lars, and lies in a very narrow compass. mo 
brute out of his instinct, and you find him wholly 
deprived of understanding. To use an instance t 
comes often under observation : self 
With what caution does the hen provide hers? 
nest in places unfrequented, and free from noise an 
disturbance! when she has laid her eggs in $¥° 


ing of a stick, with all the other nests of the same 
aui It cannot be reason; for were animals 
a with it to as great a degree as man, their 
t uh tinge Fon be as different as ours, according to 
t nt convenience: r 
to thar s that they would propose 
Is it not remarkable that th i 

” r } e same temper of 
weather, which raises this genial warmth in aak 
should cover the trees with leaves, and the fields 
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manner that she can cover them, what care does = 
take in turning them frequently, that all paris m 
partake of the vital warmth ! when she leaves Hf 
to provide for her necessary sustenance, 
tually does she return before they have tin 

aud become incapable of producing an anima i age 
the summer you sce her giving herself greater guri 
doms, and quitting her care for above pr see 
together; but in winter, when the rigour 0 ine 
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eared chill the principles of life, and destroy 
Bos A ng one, she grows more assiduous in her at- 
a Bee and stays away but half the time. When 
the birth approaches, with how much nicety and 
me ntion does she help the chick to break its prison ! 
g S take notice of her covering it from the mju- 
not of the weather, providing it proper nourishment, 
a teaching it to help itself; not to mention her for- 
ing the nest, if after the usual time of reckoning 
the young one does not make its appearance, A 
chemical operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is seen in the hatching of a 
chick; though there are many birds that shew an 
infinitely greater sagacity in allthe forementioned 

iculars. 

Pai the same time the hen, that has all this 
sceming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely neces- 
sary for the propagation of the species), considered 
in other respects, is without the least glimmering of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the same man- 
ner. She is insensible of any increase or diminu- 
tion in the number of those she lays. She does not 
distinguish between her own and those of another 
species 5 and when the birth appears of never so 
different a bird, will cherish it for her own. In all 
these circumstances, which do not carry an immedi- 
ate regard to the subsistence of herself or her spe- 
cies, she is a very idiot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more mys- 
terious in nature than this instinct in animals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of 
it. It cannot be accounted for by any properties in 
matter, and at the same time works after so odd a 
manner, that one cannot think it the faculty of an 
intellectual being. For my own part, I look upon 
it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explained by any known qualities 
inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from the laws 
of mechanism, but, according to the best notions of 
the greatest philosophers, is an immediate impres- 
sion from the first mover, and the divine energy act- 
ing in the creatures.—L,. 

x 
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——— Jovis omnia plena.—Vine. Ecl. iii 66. 
All things are full of Jove. 

As I was walking this morning in the great yard 
that belongs to my friend’s country house, I was 
Wonderfully pleased to see the different workings of 
instinct in a hen followed by a brood of ducks. The 
young, upon the sight of a pond, immediately ran 
into it; while the step-mother, with all imaginary 
anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call them 
out of an clement that appeared to her so dangerous 
and destructive. As the different principle which 
acted in these different animals cannot be termed 
reason, so when we call it instinct, we mean some- 
thing we have no knowledge of. Tome, as I hinted 
m my last paper, it seems the immediate direction 
of Providence, and such an operation of the Supreme 

emg as that which determines all the portions of 
matter to their proper centres. A modern philo- 
Sopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his learned 

‘Ssertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the same 
union, though in a bolder form of words, where he 
i YS, Deus est anima brutorum, “ God himself is the 
oul of brutes.” Who can tell what to call that 


5 E RS Meas 
eming sagacity in animals, which directs them to 
Such food a 


— 


Tully has observed, that a lamb no sooner falls from 
its mother, but immediately and of its own accord 
it applies itself to the teat. Dampier, in his Travels, 
tells us, that when seamen are thrown upon any of 
the unknown coasts of America, they never venture 
upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting soever it 
may appear, unless they observe thatit is marked 
with the pecking of birds; but fall on without any 
fear or apprehension where the birds haye been be- 
fore them. 2 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like 
the use of reason, we find in them all the lower 
parts of our nature, the passions and senses, in their 
greatest strength and perfection, And here it isa 
worth our observation, that all beasts and birds of 
prey are wonderfully subject to anger, malice, re- 
venge, and all the other violent passions that may 
animate them in search of their proper food: as 
those that are incapable of defending themselves, 
annoying others, or whose safety lies chiefly in their 
flight, are suspicious, fearful, and apprehensive of 
every thing they sce or hear; whilst others that are 
of assistance and use to man, have their natures soft- 
ened with something mild and tractable, and by that 
means are qualified for a domestic life. In this case 
the passions generally correspond with the make of 
the body. We do not find the fury of a lion in so 
weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb: nor the 
meekness of a lamb in a creature so armed for battle 
and assault as the lion. Inthe same manner, we 
find that particular animals have a more or less ex- 
quisite sharpness and sagacity in those particular 
senses which most turn to their advantage, and in 
which their safety and welfare is the most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great variety of arms 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies 
of several kinds of animals—such as claws, hoofs. 
horns, teeth, and tusks, a tail, a sting, a trunk, or 
a proboscis. It is likewise observed by naturalists 
that it must be some hidden principle, distinct from | 
what we call reason, which instructs animals in the 
use of these their arms, and teaches them to manage 
them to the best advantage; because they naturally 
defend themselves with that part in which their 
strength lies, before the weapon be formed in it: as 
is remarkable in lambs, which, though they are bred 
within doors and never saw the actions of their own 
species, push at those who approach them with their 
foreheads, before the first budding of a hornappears. | 

I shall add to these general observations an in | 
stance, which Mr. Locke has given us, of Provi- | 
dence even in the imperfections of a creature which | 
seems the meanest and most despicable in the whole 
animal world. “ We may,” says he, “ from the | 
make of an oyster, or cockle, conclude, that it has , 
not so many nor so quick senses as a man, or seve- | 
ral other animals; nor if it had, would it, in that | 
state and incapacity of transferring itself from one | 
place to another, be bettered by them. What good | 
would sight and hearing do to a creature that cannot 
move itself to or from the object, wherein ata dis- 
tance it perceives good or evil? And would not 


animal that must be still where chance has once 
placed it, and there receive the aflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come 


to it?” 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke, an- 
other out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from 
Cardan, in relation to another animal which Provi- 


| 
quickness of sensation be an inconvenience to l 


an 8 is proper for them, and makes them na-| dence has left defective, but at the same time has 
rally avoid whatever is noxious or unwholesome ? | shewn its wisdom in the formation of that organ in 
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| more obvicus and ordinary than a mole ; 


| 


| of for her defence and 
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« What is 
and yet 


what more palpable argument of Providence than 
she? the members of her body are so exactly fitted 
to her nature and manner of life: for her dwelling | 
being under ground where nothing is to be seen, | 
imature has so obscurely fitted her with eyes, that na- 
turalists can scarce agree whether she have any sight 
at all, or no. But for amends, what she is capable 
warning of danger, she BS 
very eminently conferred upon her for she is ex- 
ceeding quick of hearing. And then her short tail 
and short legs, but broad fore-fect armed with short 
l claws; we see by the event to what purpose they arc, 
^ she so swiftly working herself under ground, and 
| making her way so fast in the earth as they that be- 
hold it cannot but admire it. Her legs, therefore, 
' are short, that she need dig no more than will serve 
the mere thickness of her body; and her fore-feet 
are broad, that she may scoop away much earth at 
atime; and little or no tail she has, because she 
courses it not on the ground, like the rat or mouse, 
of whose kindred she is; but lives under the earth, 
and is fain to dig herself a dwelling there. And she 
making her way through so thick an element, which 
| will not yield easily, as the air or the water, it had 
| been dangerous to have drawn so long a train be- 
hind her; for her enemy might fall upon her rear, 
| and fetch her out, before she had completed or got 
| full possession of her works.” 
_ cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle’s remark 
| upon this last creature, who I remember somewhere 
in his works observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not 
, Sight enough to distinguish particular objects. Her 
| eye is said to have but one humour in it, which is 
supposed to give her the idea of light, but of nothing 
else, and is so formed that this idea is probably pain- 
ful to the animal. Whenever she comes up into 
broad day, she might be in danger of being taken, 
tnless she were thus affected by a light striking upon 
her eye, and immediately warning her to bury her- 
self in her proper element. More sight would be 
useless to her, as none at all might be fatal. 

l have only instanced such animals as seem the 
most imperfect works of nature; and if Providence 
shews itself even in the'blemishes of these creatures, 
how mucy more does it discover itself in the etyeral 
endowments which it has variously bestowed upon 
such creatures as are more or less finished and com- 
pleted in their several faculties, according to the 
condition of life in which they are posted. z 

I could wish our Royal Society would compile a 
body of natural history, the best that could be ga- 
thered together from Looks and observations, Ifthe 
perl writers among them took each his particular 
pecics, and gave us a distinct account of its origi- 
nal, birth, and education ; Its policies, hostilities 
and alliances, with the frame and texture of its ine 
vanl and outward parts, and particularly those that 
listinguish it from all other animals, with their pe- 
puir aptitudes for the state of being in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them, it would be one of the be: t 
| Services their studies could do mankind d Se 

little redound to the gl aval ied Gaara 

ie glory of the all-wise Contriv 

„It is true, such a natural history, af he 

disquisitions of the learned, wo il bes REESE 

and defective. S : a 3 ean AnILely short 

Saal eas and deserts hide millions of 

als from our obserya‘tion, I Wace 

and stratie nta Panumerable artifices 

1 ness” and in the great des the : howling wilder- 
ep,” that can never come 


which it seems chiefly to have failed. 


and subsistence in its proper station. 


more species of creatures which are not to hoy 
without, nor indeed with, the help ot the Ra 
glasses, than of such as are bulky enough fort 
naked eye to take hold of. However, from the the 
sideration of such animals as lie within the co Co 
of our knowledge, we might easily form a oa a 
sion of the rest; that the same variety of wisdom 
goodness runs through the whole creation, ang and 
every creature in a condition to provide for its vate 
Tully has given us an admirable sketch of na 

history, in his second book concerning the Nave 
of the Gods; and that in a style so raised by tm | ' 
phors and descriptions, that it lifts the subject Ree 

raillery and ridicule, which frequently fall on sia 
nice observations when they pass through the ere ; 
of an ordinary writer—L. : i 
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Comes Jucundus in via pro vehiculo est.—Punt., Syr, Frag, I, 
An agreeable companion upon the road is as good as a coach | 
f 

f 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the re. |l 

proaches of his own heart; his next, to escape the |. 
| 


censures of the world. If the last interferes with the | 
former, it ought to be entirely neglected; but other. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 


wise there cannot be a greater satisfaction to an|f 
honest mind, than to see those approbations which ||. 
it gives itself, seconded by the applauses of the pub. || 
lie A man is,more sure of his conduct, when the! 
verdict which he passes upon, his own behaviour js || 
thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion of all) 
that know him. | 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those why) 
is not only at peace within himself, but beloved ani |! 
esteemed by all about him. He receives a suitable} 
tribute for his universal benevolence to mankind, in | 
the returns of affection and good-will which are pail || 
him by every one that lives in his neighbourhool. |) 
I lately met with two or three odd instances of thal | 
general respect which is shown to the good old) | 
knight. He would needs carry Will Wimble and] | 
myself with him to the county assizes. As we wer] | 
upor the road, Will Wimble joined a couple of plan | 
men,who rid before us, and conversed wi.h them for 
some time; duting which -my friend Sir Rogert 
quainted me with their characters, 7 I| 

“The first of them,” says he, “ that hasa spanid 
by his side, is a yeoman of about a hundred pount’ 
a-ycar, an honest man. He is ‘just within the game) 
act, and qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. ne 
knocks down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice | 
a week; and by that means lives much cheaper than 
those who have not so good an estate as himself. #1 
would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy i 
many partridges. In short, he is. a very so 
man—shoots flying—and has been sever 


1 

i 

js Tom | 
al 


lives that he has not sued at a quarter-sessiO®. | ite, 
rogue had once the impudence to go to law will al 
widow. His head is full of costs, damages; lemet | 
ments, He plagued a couple of honest ge ‘lees | 
50 long for a trespass in breaking one O p A | | 
till he was forced to sell the ground it cnelo> et 


‘the law A | 
Sian 7 ; 5 hero & 
every body. There is not one in the town Wael 


| to our knowledge. Besides that there are infinitely ! 
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defray the charges of the prosecution. ee 
left him fourscore pounds a year; but my woe 
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I suppose he is going upon the old business 
willow-tree.” : ree 
As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 

ee will Wimble and his two companions 
short till we came up to them, After having 
ir respects to Sir Roger, Will told him that 
‘hy and he must appeal to him upon a dis- 
arose between them, Will, it seems, had 
his fellow-traveller an account of his 


Touchy, 


paid the 
Mr, Tout 
pute that | 
peen giving 


angling one day in such a hole; when Tom Touchy, 
instead of hearing out his story, told him that Mr. 


Such-a-one, if he pleased, might N take the law of 
him,” for fishing in that part of the river. My 
{riend Sir Roger heard them both upon a round trot; 
after having paused sume time, told them with 
air of a man who would not give his judgment 
that “much might be said on both sides.” 
were neither of them dissatisfied with the 
knights determination, because neither of them 
iound himself in the wrong by it. Upon which we 
ade the best of our way te the assizes. 
‘The court was sat before Sir Roger came; but 
notwithstanding all the justices had taken their 
places upon the bench, they made room for the old 
knight at the head of them; who for his reputation 
in the country took occasion tow hisper in the judge’s 
ear, that he was glad his lordship had met with so 
much good weather in his cirenit.. I was listening 
to the proceedings of the court with much attention, 
and infinitely pleased with that great appearance of 
solemnity which so properly accompanies such a pub- 
lie administration of our laws; when, after about an 
hour's sitting, I observed, to my great surprise, in 
the midst of a trial; Sir Roger was getting up to 
speak. I was in some pain for him, until I found he 
had acquitted himself of two or three sentences with 
a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a 
gencral whisper ran among the country people, that 
Sir Roger “was up.” Tne speech he made was so 
little tò the purpose, that I shall not trouble my 
readers with an account of it; and I believe was not 
‘so much designed by the knight himself to inform 
ithe court, as to give hima figure in my eye, and 
keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to sec 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and striving who should compliment him 
most; at the same time that the ordinary people 
‘gazed upon him at a distance, not a little admiring 
‘his courage, that he was not afraid to speak to the 


and 
ahe 
yashly, 
"They 


an 


judge. A 
ln our return home we met with a very odd acci- 
dent; which I cannot forbear relating, because it 
shows how desirous all who know Sir Roger are of 
giving him marks of their esteem. When we were 
Te upon the verge of his estate, we stopped at a 
an yaa to rest ourselves and our horses. ‘he man 
$ dhe Neen had, it seems, been formerly a servant 
aaa he tis family; and to do honour to his old 
nE Ne had some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, 
ithe nae in a sign-post before the door; so that 
a bee ats head hung out upon the road about a 
: me ore he himself knew any thing of the matter. 
nee png Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding 
aan servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
ction and good-will, he only told him that he had 


a i 3 Y 
made hiin too high a compliment; and when the 


NG Seemed to think that could hardly be, added 
ones More decisive look, that it was too great an 
ate ce for any man under a duke; but told him at 
Sane time, that it might ‘be altered with a very 
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few touches, and that ne himself would be at the 
charge otit. Accordingly they got a painter by the 
knight’s directions to add a pair of whiskers to the 
face, and by alittle aggravation to the features to 
change it to the Saracen’s Head. I should not have 
known this story, had not the imn-keeper, upon Sir 
Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing that his 
honour’s head was brought last night with the alter- 
ations that he had ordered to be made init. Upon 
this, my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, related 
the particulars above-mentioned, and ordered the ! 
head to be brought into the room. I could not for- | 
bear discovering ‘greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary upon the appearance of this monstrous face, 
under which, notwithstanding it was made to frown + 
and stare in a most extraordinary manner, Í could 
still discover a distant resemblance of my old friend. | 
Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me to tell f 
him truly if 1 thought it possible for people to know | 
himin that disguise. I at first kept my usual silence; 
but upon the knight’s conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a| 
Saracen, I composed my countenance in the best 
manner I could, and replied, “that much migh* | 
be said on both sides.” 

These several adventures, with the kniglit’s be- | 
haviour in them, gave me as pleasant a duy as ever | 
lmet with in any of my travels.—L. 
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Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 

Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 

Utcunque defecere mores, 

Dedecorant bene nata culpwe.—Hor. 4, Od. iv 38. 


Yet the best blood by learning is refin'd, 
And virtue arms the solid mind ; 

“Whilst vice will stain the noblest race, 
And the paternal stamp effuce.—Obviswortn, 


As I was yesterday taking the air with my 
friend Sir Roger, we were met by a fresh-coloured 
ruddy young man who rid by us full speed, with a 
couple of servants behind him. Upon my inquiry 
who he was, Sir Roger told me he was a young gen- 
tleman of a considerable estate, who had been edu: 
cated by a tender mother that lived not many miles 
from the place where we were. She is a very good 
lady, says my friend, but took so much care of her 
son’s health, that she has made him good for nothing. 
She quickly found that reading was bad for his eyes, 
and that writing made his head ache. He was let 
loose among the woods as soon ashe was able to ride 
on horseback, or to carry a gun upon his shoulder. 
be brief, I found, by my friend’s account of him, 
that he had got agreat stock of health, and nothing 
else: and that if it were a man’s business only to 
live, there would not be a more accomplished young 
fellow in the whole country. 

‘The truth of it is, since my residing in these parts, 
I have seen and heard innumerable instances of 
young heirs and eldér brothers who, either from 
their own reflecting upon the estates they are born 
to, and therefore thinking all other accomplishments 
unnecessary, or from hearing these notions fre- 
quently inculcated to them by the flattery of their 
servants and domestics, or from the same foolish 
thought prevailing in those who have the care of 
their education, are of no manner of use but to kee 
up their families, and transmit their lands an 
houses ix a line to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I have 
heard of two friends, which I shall give my readers 


a® 


|. at his first setting out in thewo 
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at large, under feigned names. The moral of it may, 


q è circum- ei 
I hope, be useful, though there are some ovel, | well as by the rules of prudence, to ma 
2 Gi l 


stances which make it rather appear like a n 
than a true story: 


Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of them men of good sense 
and great virtue. They prosecuted their studies to- 


gether in their earlier years, and entered into sucha 


i i S d of their lives Eudaxus, 
e Pg out in the rld, threw himself into 


{a court, where by his natural endowments and his 


í iliti is way fi ne post to, 
acquired abilities, he made his way from one pos 


another, until at length he had rajsed a vory; Seni 
derable fortune. Leontine, on eee pug a 
üll opportunities of improving his, mind bystu > eae 
versation, and travel. He wasnot only acquate 
with all the sciences, but with the most panan 
professors of them throughout Europe. He are! 
perfectly well the interests of its princes, wien PS 
customs and fashions of their courts, and could scar ce 
meet with the name of an extraordmary person in 
the Gazette whom he! had not either talked to or 
seen. In short, he had so well mixed and digested 
his knowledge of men and books, that he made one 
of the most accomplished persons of his age. During 
the whole:course of his studies ad travels he kept up 
a punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made himself acceptable to the principal men about 
court, by the-intelligence which he received from 
Leontine. When they were both turned of forty (an 
age in which, according to Mr. Cowley, “there is 
no dallying with life”), they determined, pursuant 
to the resolution they*had taken in the beginning of 
their lives, to retire, and pass the remainder of their 
days in the country, In .order to this, they both of 
-them married much about the same time. Leontine, 
with his own and wife’s fortune, bought a farm of 
three -hundred a year, which lay within the neigh- 
bourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchased 
an estate of as many thousands. They were: both of 
them fathers about the same time—Eudoxus having 
a son born to him, and Leontine a daughter; but to 
the unspeakable grief of the latter, his young wife 
(in whom all his happiness was wrapt up) died in a 
few days after the birth of her daughter: His af. 
flietion would have been insupportable, had not he 
been comforted by the daily visits and conversations 
of his friend. As they wera one day talking toge- 
ther with their nsual intimacy, Leontine, consider- 
ing how incapable he was of giving his daughter a 
proper education in his own house, and Eudoxus Te- 
flecting on’ the ordinary behaviour of a son who 
knows himself to be the heir of a 
both agreed upon an exchange of children, namely, 
that the boy should be bred up with Leontine as his 
sson, and that the girl should live with Eudoxus as 
his daughter, until they were each of them arrived 
at years of discretion. “The wife of Eudoxus, know- 
ing that her son, could not be so advantageously 

rought up as under the care of Leontine, and con- 


sidering at the same time that he would be perpetu- | h 


ally under her own eye, was by degr val 

i der 0} „by degrees prevailed 
upon to fallin with the project. She therefore took 
Uconilla, for that was the name of the girl, and edu- 
cated her as her own daughter. The two friends on 


each side had wrought themsel itt 
tenderness for'the children Sian een 


great estate, they | had 


air of Eudoxus, who visited his friend Very f 
quently, and was dictated by his natural affection $ 
ke himse 


esteemed and beloved by Florio. The bo 


r y Was 
old enough to know his supposed father’s cine 
stances, and that therefore he had to make hig Wg 


in the world by his own industry. This consi 
tion grew stronger in him every day, and pro 
so good an effect, that he applied himself with 
than ordinary attention to the pursuits of every thing 
which Leontine recommended to him. His naturaj 
abilities, which were very good, assisted by the gj 
rections of so excellent a counsellor, enabled iin i 
make a quicker progress than ordinary through all 
the parts of his education. ‚Before he was twenty 
years of age, having finished his studies and exercises 
with great applause, he was removed from the uni. 
versity to the inns of -court, where there are very 
few that make themselves considerable proficients in 
the studics of the place, who know they shall arrive 
at great estates without them: This was not Florio's 
case ; he found that three hundred a year was buta 
poor estate for Leontine and himself to live upon, so 
that he studied without intermission till he gained a 
very good insight into the constitution and laws of 
his country. ' ‘ 

I should have told my reader that, whilst Florio 
lived at the house of his foster-father, he was always 
an acceptable guest in the family of Eudoxus, where 
he became acquainted with Leonilla from her in- 
fancy. His acquaintance with her by degrees grew 
into love, which in a mind trained up in all the sen- 
timents of honour and virtue became a very uneasy 
passion, He despaired of gaining an heiress of so 
great a fortune and would rather have died than at. 
tempted it by any indirect methods. Leonilla, who 
was a woman of the greatest beauty, joined with the 
greatest modesty, entertained at the same time a se- 
cret passion for Florio, but conducted herself with 
so much prudence that she never gave him the least 
intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in ali 
those arts and improvements that are proper to raise 
a man’s private fortune and give him a figure in 
his country, but secretly tormented with that pas- 
sion which burns with the greatest fury in a virtu 
ous and noble heart, when he received a sudden 
summons from Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the next day: for it seems Eudoxus was s 
filled with the report of his son’s reputation, that he 
could no longer withhold making himself known to 
him. The morning after his arrival at the house of 
his Supposed father, Leontine told him that Eudoxus 


dera, 
duced 
Mor 


ad something of great importance to communicate 
to him; upon which the good man embraced him. 
and wept. Florio was no sooner arrived at the’great 
house that stood in his neighbourhood, but Ludoxus 
took him by the hand, after the first salutes wer? 
over, and conducted him into his closet. He there 
Opened to him the whole secret of his parenteg- 
and education, concluding after this manner: 
ave no other way left of acknowledging my oo 
tude to Leontine, than by marrying you to his daug™ 
ter. He shall not lose the pleasure of being you" 
father by the discovery I have made to you. Leon- 
nilla, too, shall be still my daughter: her filial Meee 
though misplaced, has been so exemplary, tak 
deserves the greatest reward I can confer ae 
You shall have the pleasure of seeing a great est 
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ish of 
fall to-you, which you would haye lost the relay 
had you known yourself born to it. Continue aa 
to deserve it in the same manner you did before’ 


Lb Q (d 
were possessed of it. I haye left your mother int 
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Her heart yearns towards you. ` She is 
king the same discoveries to Leonilla which I 
ea eaS to yourself.” Florio was so overwhelmed 
ete this profusion of happiness, that he was not 
wa (i make a reply, but threw himself down at his 
hens fect, and, amidst a flood of tears, kissed and 
braced his knees, asking his blessing, and express- 
ane jn dumb show those sentiments of love, duty, 
He gratitude, that were too big for utterance. To 
oG the happy pair were married, and half Eu- 
doxus’s estate settled upon them. ‘ Leontine and 
Jiudoxus passed the remainder of their lives together ; 
and receiving Im the dutiful and affectionate beha- 
vioux of Florio and Leonilla the just recompense, as 
well as the natural effects, of ‘that care which they 
had bestowed upon them in their education.—L. 


a 5) 
next room. 


No. 124] MONDAY, JULY 23, 1741. 
A great book is a great evil. 


A wan who publishes his works in a volume, has 
an infinite advantage over one who communicates 
his writings to the world in loose tracts and singic 
pieces. We do not expect to meet with any thing 
in a bulky yolume, till after some heavy preamble, 
and several words of course; to prepare the reader 
for what follows. Nay, authors have established it 
as a kind of rule, that a man ought to be dull some- 
times; as the ‘most severe reader makes allowances 
jor many rests and nodding-places in a voluminous 
writer. ‘This gave occasion to the famous Greek pro- 
verb which I have chosen for iny motto, that, ** a 
great book is a great evil.” r 

On tke contrary, those who publish their thoughts 
in distinct sheets, and as it were by piece-meal, have 
none of these advantages. We must immediately 
fall into our subject, and treat every part of itin a 
lively manner, or our papers are thrown by as dull 
and insipid. Our matter must lie close together, 
and either be wholly new in itself, or in ine turn it 
receives from our expressions. Were the books of 
our best authors thus to be retailed by the public, 
and every page submitted to the taste of forty or 
fifty thousand readers, I am afraid we should com- 
plain of many, flat expressions, trivial observations, 
beaten topics, and common thoughts, which go off 
very well in the lump. At the same time, notwith- 
standing some papers may. be made up of broken 
hints and irregular sketches, it is often expected 
that every sheet should have been a kind of treatise, 
and make out in thought what it ‘wants in bulk : 
that a point of humour should be worked up in all 
its parts; and a> subject touched upon in its most 
essential articles, without the repetitions, tautolo- 
gies, and enlargements, that are indulged in longer 
labours, The ordinary writers of morality prescribe 
D ar readers after the Galenic way; their medi- 
n made up in large quantities. An essay- 
ave i ue practise in the chemical method; and 

the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. 
wits all-books reduced thus to their quintessence, 
ny a bulky author would make his appearance in 


Se enty paper, There would be scarce such a thing 
ate asa folio; the works of an age would be 
of y nen on a few shelves; not to mention millions 
E omes that would be utterly annihilated. 
fh cannot think that the difficulty of furnishing 
ee papers of this nature has hindered au- 
world rom communicating their thoughts to the 
after such a manner: though’ I must confess 
amazed that the press should be only made 


use of in this way by news-writers, and the zealots 
of parties; as if it were not more advantageous to 
mankind, to be instructed in wisdom and virtue, 
than in politics; and to be made good fathers, hus- 
bands and sons, than counsellors and statesmen 
Had the philosophers and great men of antiquity. 
who took so much pains in order to instruct man 
kind, and leave the world wiser and better than they 
found it; had they, I say, been possessed of the 
art of printing, there is no question put they would. 
have made such an advantage of it, in dealing out 
their lectures to the public. Our common prints® 
would be of great use were they thus calculated te 
diffuse good ‘sense through the bulk of a people, to, 
clear up their understandings, animate their minds 
with virtue, dissipate the sorrows of a heavy heart, 
or unbend the mind from its more severe employ? 
ments, with innocent amusements. When know. 
ledge, instead of being bound up in books, and kept 
in libraries and retirements, is thus obtruded upon 
the public; when it is canyassed in every assembly, 
and exposed upon every table, I cannot forbear re- 
flecting upon that passage in the Proverbs: “ Wis- 
dom crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets she crieth in the chief place of concourse, 
in the openings of the gates. In the city she uttereth’ 
her words, saying, How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity ? And the scorners delight in their 
scorning? And fools hate knowledge 2” j 

The many letters which come to me from persons 
of the best sense in both sexes (for I may pronounce 
their characters from their way of writing) do not a 
little encourage me in the prosecution of this my 
undertaking: besides that my bookseller tells me, 
the demand for these my papers increases daily. It 
is at his instance that I shall continue my rural spe- 
culations to the end of this month; several having 
made up separate sets of them, as they have done of 
those relating to wit, to operas, to points of morality 
or subjects of humour, r 

I am not at all-mortified, when sometimes I see 
my works thrown aside by men of no taste orlearning. 
There is a kind of heaviness and ignorance that 
hangs upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too, 
thick for knowledge to break through. Their souls- 
are not to be enlightened. x 

2 


Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra. 
Vire. Æn. ii. 360. 


Black night enwraps them in her gloomy shade. | 


To these I must apply the fable of the mole, that, 
after having consulted many oculists for the bettering, 
of his sight, was at last provided with a good pair of 
spectacles; but upon his endeavouring to make use 
of them, his mother told him very prudently, “That 
spectacles, though they might help the eye of a man, 
could be of no use toa mole.” It is not therefore 
for the benefit of moles that I publish these my 
daily essays. : 

But besides such asiäre moles through ignorance, 
there are others who are moles through envy. As 
it is said in the Latin proverb, “ That one man is a 
wolf to another ;” so, generally speaking, one author 
is a mole to another. It is ‘mpossible for them to 
discover beauties in one another’s works; they have 
eyes only for spots and blemishes: they can indeed” 
see the light, as it is said of the animals which are 
their namesakes, but the idea of it is painful to 
them; they immediately shut their eyes upon it, 
and withdraw themselves into a wilful obscurity. J f 


® Newspapers. 
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hve already caught two or three of these dark ih 
dermining vermin, and intend to make a string pi 
them, ih order to hang them up in one of ny pa- 
„pers, as an example to all such voluntary moles. 

a 


othér in such a manner as seems to me altogetht 
a : No. 125. TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1711. inconsistent with the dictates cither of reason OF te. | 


Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella: 


eu pattie validi viscera verlite vires; o, 
Deu pattie validas in Ving. den. vis S32. 


is thi i y detest, 
This thirst of kindred bleod, my sons, let 
Nor tum your force against your country’s breast. 


DrybEx, 
P My worthy friend Sir Roger, when. we are talking 
‘of the malice of parties, very frequently tells us an 
accident that happened to him when he was a school- 
boy, which was at the time when the feuds Tan high 
between the Round-heads aud Cavaliers, lhis 
worthy knight, being then but a stripling, had oc- 
casion to inquire which was the way to St. Anne’ S- 
lane; upon which the person whom he spoke to, in- 
stead of answering the question, called him a young 
popish cur, and asked him who had made Anne a 
nt? The boy being in some confusion, inquired 
of the next he met, which was the way to Aune’s- 
Jane ; but was called a prick-cared cur for his pains, 
sand instead of being shewn the way, was told that 
she had been a saint before he was born, and would 
be one after hewas hanged. ‘‘ Upon this,” says Sir 
Roger, ‘I did not think fit to repeat the former 
-question, but going into every lane of the neigh- 
Gourhood, asked what they called the name of that 
dane.’ By which ingenious artifice he found out the 
place he inquired after, without giving offence to 
sany party. Sir Roger generally closes this narra- 
ive with reflections on the mischief that parties do 
“in the country; how they spoil good neighbourhood, 
cand make honest gentlemen hate one another; be- 
sides that they manifestly tend to the prejudice of the 
land-tas, and the destruction of the game. 
There cannot be a greater judgment befal a 
‘country than such a dreadful spirit of division as 
rends a government into distinct people, and makes 
them greater strangers and more averse to one an- 
other, than if they were actualiy two different na- 
tions. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard to those ad- 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 
to those private evils which they produce in the heart 
of almost every particular person: ‘This influence 
is very fatal, both to men’s morals and their under- 
standings; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
only so, but destroys even common sense. 
„A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full 
Viowence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; 
and when it is under its greatest restraints naturally 
breaks out in falschood, detraction, calumny, and 
a partial administration of justice. In a word, it 
alls a Nation with spleen andi rancour, and extin- 
quishes. good-nature, compassion,‘ 


| 
l 
i 


all the sceds of 

|) aud humanity, 

_ * Plutarch says very finely, “thata man should 

not allowhimselt to hate even his enemies; because,” 

„| Says he; = if you indulge this passion on some oc- 
“casions, it will rise of itself in others ; if you hate 


ject) answers to that great rule which wa 
losopher wrote ;* but instead of that, I sh 
minds of many good men among us appear cone, 


See with party principles, and alienated fr 


ligion. ubl 
sions in the hearts of virtuous persons, 


s di Mi 
Iclates | 
to rhe world about a hundred years before tes 


tuke notice, with a real grief of hear 


om onge 


Zeal for a public cause is apt to breed a 
to which the 
regard of their own private interest would Nise, 
have betrayed them. : 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect or 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upo 
judgments. We often hear a poor insipid pa 
pamphlet cried up, and sometimes a noble piece de, 
preciated, by those who are of a different Principle 
from the author. One who is actuated by this spirit 


n our 
n our 
Per or 


is almost under an incapacity of discerning cither 
real blemishes or beauties. A man of merit ina 


different principle, is like an object seen in two dif. 
ferent mediums, that appears crooked or broken, | 
however straight and entire it may be in itself, Tor 
this reason there is scarce a-person of any figure ip 
England, who does net.go by two contrary charac- | 
ters, as opposite to one another as light and darkness, | 
Knowledge and learning suffer in a particular man. | 
ner from this strange prejudice, which at. present | 
prevails amongst all ranks and degrees in the Bri- 
tish nation. As men formerly became eminent in 
learned societies by their parts and acquisitions, 
they now distinguish themselves by the warmth and | 
violence with which they espouse their respectiv 
parties.—Books are valued upon the like considera. | 
tions. An abusive, scurrilous style passes for satire, 
and a dull scheme of ‘party notions is called fine 
writing. p 3 
There is one piece of sophistry practised by both 
sides—and that is, the taking any scandalous story 
that has been ever whispered or invented of a pri- 
vate man for a known undoubted truth, and raising 
suitable speculations upon it. Calumnies that have | 
never been proved, or have been often refuted, are 
the ordinary postulatums of these infamuus scribblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon first principles | 
granted by all men, though in their hearts they snow ; 
they are false, or at best very doubtful. When they 
have laid these foundations of scurrility, it is no 
wonder that their superstructure is every way answer- 
able to them. If this shameless practice of the 
present age endures much longer, praise and re- 
proach will cease to be motives of action in good men. 
There are certain periods of time in all governs 
ments, when this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy 
was long torn:in pieces by the Gueljs and Gibel- 
lines, and France by those who were for aud agina 
the League: but it is very unhappy for a man t0 B 
born in such a stormy and tempestuous season. 
is the restless ambition of artful men that thus 
breaks a people iuto factions, and draws eTe ma 
well-meaning persons to their interest by a specions 
Concern for their country. How many honest mına 
are filled with uncharitable and barbarous ae 
out of their zeal for the public good? What cmi 
ties and outrages would they not commit sea 
men of an.adlverse party, whom they -would hon 


your enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit 
of mind, as. by degrees will break out upon those 
4 who are your friends, or those who are indifferent to 


ve ee ey 
and esteem, if, instead of considering them as ne 
ure represented, they knew them as they are i it 
are persons of the greatest probity seduce 


you.” I might ere observe how admirably thi 
precept of morality (which Bees the malignity of 
hatred from the passion itself and not from its ob- 
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6 en 
shameful errors and prejudices, and made oE ot 
even by that noblest of principles, “‘ the Jor 

y Jesus Christ, See Luke v un 
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their country.” i vannot here forbear mentioning this without any regard to his private interest, would 
‘ted | lihe tumous Spanish proverb, “ If there Were neither | be no small benefactor to his country, 
Dh | fools nor kuaves in the world, all people would be I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus au 
nly | Jut one mind.” account ofa very active little animal, which I think 
the $ For my own part, I could heartily wish that all | he calls the ichneumon, that makes it the whole bu- 
req | nonest men would enter into an association, for the siness of his life to break the eggs of the croccdile, 
ate | support of one another against.the endeavours of which he is always in search after. This instinct ig 
the- | rite whom they ought to look upon as their com- the more remarkable, because the ichacumon never 
‘Te! mon enemies, whatsoever side they may belong to. | feeds upon the eggs he has broken, uor any other 
pas. Were there such an honest body of neutral forces, way finds his account in them, Were it not for the 
the we should never see the worst of men in great figures | incessant labours of this industrious animal, Egypt, a] 
Ver of life, because they are useful to a party ; nor the] says the historian, would be overrun with crocodiles; h 
best unregarded, because they are above practising | for the Egyptians are so far from destroying those i 
Our those’methods which would be grateful to their fac- pernicious creatures, that they Worship them as gods. q 
Our tion, We should then single every criminal out of] If we look into the behaviour of ordinary parti- al 
or the herd, and hunt him down, howeyer formidable | sans, we shall find them far from resembling this Hy 
de. and overgrown he might appear: on the contrary, | disinterested animal; and rather acting after the ex- i 
iple we should shelter distresse innocence, and defend ample of the wild Tartars, who are ambitious of 
lirit virtuc, however beset with contempt or ridicule, envy destroying a man of the most extraordinary parts 
her or defamation. In short, we should not any longer | and accomplishments, as thinking that upon his de- 
Na regard. our fellow-subjects as whigs or tories, but] cease the same talents, whatever post they qualitied 
dif. should make the man of merit our friend, and the] him for, enter of course into his destroyer. 
en, | villain our enemy.—C, * : As in the whole train of my speculations I have 
lor . kò endeavoured, as much as I am able, to extinguish 
siaj | R a | that pernicious spirit of passion and prejudice which 
ae | No. 126.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 1711. rages wich the same violence in all parties, Tam still 
ess, | Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo the more desirous of doing some good in this parti- 
aj j ‘ x Vino, Æn. x. 108, | cular; because [ observe that the spirit. of party 
ent f ` Rutulians, Trojans, are the samo to me—Drrpéy, reigns more in the country than in the town. Tt j 
3r ' _ | here contracts a kind of brutality and rustic fierce- 
in i In my yesterday’s paper I proposed, that the ness, to which men of a politer conversation are 
mg honest nien of all parties should enter intoa kind of wholly strangers. It extends itself even to the re- 
wdi i association for the defence of one another, and the turn of the bow and the hat; and at the same time 
ive | i confusion: of their common, enemies, As it is de-] that the heads of parties preserve towards one ano- | 
ra} |) signed this‘neutral body should act with a regard to | ther an outward show of good-breeding, an] keep up 
ire,| jj nothing but truth and equity, and divest themselves | à perpetual intercourse of civilities, their tools that 
ine} | of the little heats and Prepossessions that cleave to | are dispersed in these outlying parts will not so | > — 
4 parties: of all kinds, I have prepared tor them the} much as mingle together at a cock-match. This hu 
oth i following form of an association, which may express | mour fills the zountry with several periodical meet- 
ory) | their intentions in the most plain and simple manner: ings of Whig jockeys and Tory fox-hunters; not to. 
pre} i ““We whose names are hereunto subscribed do mention the innumerable curses, frowns, and whis- 
ing } solemnly declare, that we do in our Gonscicnces be- | pers it produces at a quarter-sessions. 
ave i lieve two and two make four; and that we shall ad-| ° J Jo not hnow whether I haye observed in auy of 
are} j Judge any man whatsoever to be our enemy who | my former papers that iny friends Sir Roger de Co- 
TS, endeavours to persuade us to the Contrary. Weare verley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of different 
les | likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all | principles—the first of them inclined to the landed 
owi that is near and dear to us, that six is less than and the other to the monied interest. This humour 
iey Seven in all times and .in all places; and that teu| is so moderate in each of them, that it proceeds no 
no will not be more three years hence than it is at pre- | farther than to an agreeable raillery, which very 
er] | Sent. We do also firmly declare, that itis our re-! often diverts the rest of the club. I find, however, 
thej g. solution as long as. we live to call black black, and! that the knight isamuch stronger Tory in the coun- 1 
Te- white white, And we shall upon-all occasions op-! try than in town, which, as he has told me in my 
D, pose such persons that upon any day of the year eur, is absolutely necessary for the keeping up his 
rite shall call black white, or white black, with the ut- | interest. In all our Journey from London to his 
ly ` (MOst peril of our lives and fortunes.” : house, we did not so much as bait ata Whig inn; 
uy lere there such a combination of honest men, ¿or if by chance the coachman stopped at a wrong 
ast who without any regard to places would endeavour place, one of Sir Roger's servants would ride up to 
be to extirpate all such furious zealots as would sacri- | his master full of specd, and whisper to him that tho 
It tee one half of their country to the passion and in-/ master of the house vi: š against such a one in the 
UIs terest of the Other; as also such infamous hypocrites | last election, This often betrayed us into hard beds 
ral alare for Promoting their own advantage under | and bad cheer; for we were not so inquisitive about 
us colour of the public good; with all the Profligate | the inn as the innkeeper; and provided our land. 
ds "moral retainers to each side, that have nothing to | lord’s principles were sound, did not take’any notice © 
ay recommend them but an implicit submission to their of the staleness of his provisions. This I found still 
el- leaders : We should soon sce that furious Party-spirit the more inconvenient, because the better the host ‘ 
ist a tinguished, which may in time expose us to the was, the worse generally were his accommodations ; 
ur 4 /rision and contempt of all thé nations about us. the fellow knowing very well that those who were nis _ 
a j fal Member of this society that would thus care-| friends would take up with coarse diet and a hard 
| 4 e 


thre Ploy himself in making, room for'merit, by | lodging. For these reasons, all the while I was 
eS mene down the worthless and depraved part of} upon the road I dreaded entering into a house of any 
4 rhage from those conspicuous stations of ife to! one that Sir Roger had applauded for an honest man 


ey have been fometinns advanced, and all’ Since my stay at Sir Rogers in the country, 1 
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daily find more instances of this narrow party hu- 


mour. Being upon the bowling-green at : eee 
pouring market-town (for that 1s 


i et once a 
place where the gentlemen of one side me TS 
amongthem ot a 


4 
Wi 5 Ga : 
week), I observe dinary; 


yiour than or 
resence and genteeler behayiour í : 
bat was much emea that, notwithstanding he w i 
va very fair bettor, nobody would take him up. Bw 


| upon inquiry, I found that he was one who 
1 


1 i ote in a former parliament, for 
iyen a disagreeable vote in a or 
H $01 zas not a man upon the bowl 


which reason there W : vost 
ing-green who would have so much correspondence 
of him. 


ith hi win his money 
inor instances of this nature, I must not 
~ whi self, Will Wimble was 
omit one which concerns mys l aana 
the other day relating several strange adie thi ie 
-had picked up, nobody: knows where, of a cer air 
‘ereat’ man; and upon my staringgt him, as one 
that was surprised to hear such things m the country 
—wwhich had never been so much as whispered in the 
town—Will stopped short m the thread of his dis- 
course, and after dinner asked my friend Sir Roger 
in his ear if he was sure that J was not a fanatic. — 
It gives me a serious concern to see such a spirit 
of dissension in the country ; not only as it destroys 
virtue and common sense, and renders us in a man- 
ner barbarians towards one another, but as it per- 
petnates our animosities, widens our breaches, and 
transmits our present passions and prejudices to our 
posterity. i 


For my own part, I am sometimes afraid 
that I discover the seeds of a civil war in these our 
divisions; “and therefore cannot but bewail, as in 
their first principles, the miseries and calamities of 
our children.—C. i 


No. 127.] THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1711. 
— Quantum est in rebus inane !—Prns. Sat. i. 1. 
How much of emptiness we find in things! 
Ir 1s our custom at Sir Roger’s, upon the coming 
in of the post, to sit about a pot of coffee, and hear 
the old knight read Dyer’s Letter; which he does 
with his spectacles upon his nose, and in an audible 
voice, smiling very often at those little strokes of 
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But as we do not hear any pati 
cular use in this petticoat, or that it contains a 
thing more than what was supposed to be in those f 
scantier make, we are wonderfully at a loss about 
«The women give out, 1 defence of these wide 
bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for the 
season; but this J look upon to be only a pretence 
and a piece of art, for it is well known we haye a 
hada more moderate summer these many Years, so 
that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot 
be in the weather. Besides, I would fain ask ie 
tender-constitutioned ladies, why they should require 
more cooling than their mothers before them? 
«J find several speculative persons. are of opinion 
that our sex has of late years been very saucy, and 
that the hoop-petticoat 1s made use of to keep us at 
a distance. It is most certain that a womans honour 
cannot be better intrenched than after this manner 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety of out. 
works and lines of circumvallation. A female who 
is thus invested in whalebone, is sufficiently secured 
against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who 
> sht as well think of Sir George Etherege’s way of 


might I SERAS 3 i 
Love in a Tub; # as in the midst of so 


z3 if 
making 


various conjectures there are men 
of-superstitious tempers, who look upon the hoop. 
Some will have it 


satire which are so frequent in the writings of that 
author. I afterward communicate to the knight 
such packets as I receive under the quality of Spec- 
tator. The following letter chancing to please him 
more than ordinary, I shall publish it at his request. 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“You have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expense of the country ; it isnow high 
time that you should give the country their revenge. 
Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair sex 
are run into great extravagances. Their petticoats, 
‘which began to heave and swell before you left us, 
are nów blown up into a most enormous concave, and 
tise every day more and more. In short, Sir, since 
our women know themselves to be out of the eye of 
the Spectator, they will be kept within no compass. 
You praised them a little too soon, for the modesty 
of their head-dresses; for as the humour of a sick 
person is often driven out of one limb into another, 
their superfluity of ornaments, instead of being en- 
tirely banished, seems only fallen from their heads 
upon their lower parts: What they have lost in 
keight they makeup in breadth, and, contrary to all. 
rules of architecture, widén the foundations at the 
~same time that they shorten th superstructure, 
Were they, like Spanish jennéts, to impregnate by 
the wind, they could not have “thought on a more 


« 
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means escape the censure of the world; as wan 
generals have sometimes dressed two or three de 
of their friends in their own habit, that they ER 
not draw upon themselves any particular atta! 
from the enemy. The strutting petticoat sr 
all distinctions, levels the mother with the daug” a 
anri sets maids and matrons, wives and widows, Oe 
the same boltom. In the meanwhile, 1 cannot ll 
be troubled to see so many well-shaped apa 
virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down 
big-bellied women. ` ğ 
“Should this fashion get among th 
people, our public ways would be so cro 
we should want street-room. Several congt s 
of the best fashion find themselves alres 


e ‘ordinal? 
waded, th? 
5 


wd 
it may not drive many ordinary women into è 
and conventicles. c 
take-it into their heads to wear trunk bres 
who knows what their indignation at ae 
treatment may drive them to 2) a man an 
would fill a whole pew. 


imè 


1e 


i! pi 
fem"? 
is vif 


pere 
a Sce his pimp so called, act iv. scene 6, wher Shi 


f m. 
Frenchman, is thrust into a tub without & botto! ead com 


=N 
= N 


much straitened; and if the mode inerea © seting t 


an 
Should our sex at the son as Ell 


carries about the’ stage on his shoulders 
through a hale at the top. 
> : t Viz in 1558 
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i j You know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the | after: that whilst the hen is covering her eggs, tke 
e of Great, that-in his Indian expedition he buried several | male generally takes his stand upon a neighbouring 
tit suits of armour, which by his directions were made bough within her hearing : and by that ‘means 
vide much too big for any of his soldiers, in order to give amuses and diverts her with his songs during the 
the ‘posterity an extraordinary idea of him, and make whole time of her sitting. A 
nee them believe he had commanded an army of giants. | _ This contract among birds lasts no longer than 
not [Tam persuaded that if one of the present petticoats till a brood of young ones arises from it: so that in 
ma) happens to be hung up in any repository of curiosi- | the feathered kind, the cares and fatigues of the 
Mot ties, it. would lead into the same error the genera- married state, if I may so call it, lie principally upon 
hese | tions that lie some removes from us; unless we can the female. On the contrary, as, in our species, the 
uire | believe our posterity will think so disrespectfully | man and the woman are joined together for life, and 
jof their great-grandmothers, that they made them- the main burden rests upon the former, nature has 
nion selves monstrous to appear amiable. _ | given all the little arts of soothing and blandish- 
and « When I survey this new-fashioned rotunda in| ment to the female, that she may cheer and animate 
1S at | all its parts, I cannot but think of the old philoso- her companion in a constant and assiduous appli- 
nou A | pher, who after having entered into an Egyptian tem- | cation to the making a provision for his family, and 
ner | | ple, and looked about forthe idol of the place, at | the educating of their common children. This how- 
' length discovered a little black monkey inshrimed in | ever is not to be taken so strictly, as if the same 
oe lthe midst of it, upon which he could not forbear | duties were not often reciprocal, and incumbent on 
ie crying out, to the great scandal of the worshippers, | both parties; but only to set forth what seems to 
wh What a magnificent place is here for such a ridi- | have been the general intention of nature, in the 
ay i culous inhabitant !’ SY, _| different inclinations aud endowments which are 
yi “Though you have. taken a resolution, in one of | bestowed on the different sexes. 
of so} | i your papers, to avoid descending ‘to particularities} But whatever was the reason that man and woman 
; | of dress, I believe you will not think it below you; | were made with this variety of temper, if we observe 
ae en so extraordinary an occasion, to unhoop the fair| the conduct of the fair sex, we find that they choose 
hoop: sex, and cure this unfashionable tympany that is got | rather to associate themselves with a person who re- 
ve) OnE them. Iam apt to think the petticoat will] sembles them in that light and volatile humour which 
and {i shrink of its own accord at your first coming to]is natural to them, than to such as are qualified to 
ut h ii jtown; at least a touch of your pen will make it! moderate and counterbalance it. It has been an old 
chyt i j contract itself like the sensitive plant, and by that | complaint, that the coxcomb carries it with them be- 
i aa i means oblige several who are either terrified or asto- | fore the man of sense. When we see a fellow loud 
gioa nished at this portentous novelty, and among the rest, | and talkative, full of insipid life and laughter, we 
mop ( “Your humble servant,” &c.. | may venture to pronounce him a female favorite. 
gi Noise‘and flutter are such accomplishments as they 
i 7 cannot withstand. To be short, ike passion of an 
woe No. 128.] . THURSDAY, JULY 27, 171) ordinary woman for a man is nothing else than self. 
bey i ; Pa ent a love divorted upon another object. She would have 
eit gone orai Gpe s CE ©. \the lover a woman in every thing tat the sex. I do 
ot rig Harmohious discord. not know a finer piece of satire on this part of wo- 
Eon i _ Women in their nature are much more gay and | mankind, than those lines of Mr. Dryden : 
arith joyous than men ; whether it be that their blood is Our thoughtless sex is caught by outward form, 
ae more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their swil empty noise ; ential itself sig uta, 
eat nimal spirits more light and volatile; or whether, | This is a source of infinite calamities to the sex, 
j ai] as some have imagined, there may not be a kind of| as it frequently joins them to men who, in their own 
sie sexin the very soul, I shall not pretend todetermine.'| thoughts, are as fine creatures as themselves; or if | » 
‘might | As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of | they chance to be good-humoured, serve only to dis- 
attacks men. They should cach of them therefore keep a | sipate their fortunes, inflame their follies, and aggra- 
moot! ¥ Watch upon the particular bias which nature has] vate their indiscretions. ; 
tien Ñ fixed in their minds, that ıt may not draw too much, |* The same female levity is no less fatal to them 
Sapon t and Tead them out of the paths of reason, This will| after marriage than before. It represents to their 
a hut} l Certainly happen, if the one in every word and ac- | imaginations the faithful, prudent husband, as an 
aa 1 tion affects the character of being rigid and severe, | honest, tractable, and domestic animal; and turns 
T like and thé other of being brisk and airy. Men should | their thoughts upon the fine, gay gentleman that 
j eware of being captivated by a kind of savage phi- f laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agreeably. 
dioa ao Riy women by a thoughtless gallantry. Where] As this irregular vivacity of temper leads astray 
a tat “jhiese precautions are not observed, the man often | the hearts of ordinary women in the choice of their 
roni “cacnerates into a cynic, the woman into a coquette ; | lovers and the treatment of their husbands, it ope- 
Ps vet © `e man grows sullen and morose, the woman im-j rates with the same pernicious influence towards 
y an Pertinent and fantastical. = ei _ | their children, who are taught to accomplish them- 
enpi * wy what I have said, we may conclude, men and selves in all those sublime perfections that appear 
a tin epee Were made as counterparts to one another, | ca ptivating in the eye of their mother. She admires 
ne (a! a the pains and anxieties of the husband might WE son what she loved in her gallant; and by that ‘ 
femal? ot nece by the s rightliness and good-humour | means contributes all she can to perpetuate herself 
his vi aa salts. When these are rightly ee care | in a worthless progeny. 3 : 
ike cheerfulness go hand in hand; aud the mily, | The younger Faustina was a lively instance of 
nor Le AD that is duly trimmed, wants neither sail this sort of women. Notwithstanding she was mar: f|. 
puoi aifast. 3 tied to Marcus Aurelius, one of the greatest, wisest, f 
whic > counte a historians observe (for, whilst I aim in the | and best, of the Roman emperors, she thought a] 
j 09 D 


only must fetch my allusions from thence) that} common gladiator much the prettier gentleman; and 
y the male birds have voices; that their songs] had taken such care to accomplish her son Commo- | 


tegin a littl before breeding-tme, and end a litte | dus according to her own notions ofa fine man, thar} 
“| D y «L 2 

“Ske ee i x 
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de ea a 
when he ascended the tnrone of his father, he bec ame 
the most foolish and abandoned tyrant that ever w p 
laced at the head of the Roiman empire, signalizing 
: Pimself in nothing but the fighting of pies ane 
knocking out men’s brains. As he had no ae ve 
glory, we see him in several medals and s at j 
which are still extant of him, pma like a Her- 
ules, with a club and a lion’s skm., * 
UTOR been led into this speculation by the cng: | 
racters I have heard of a country gentemen an 
his lady, who do not live many miles from Sir HERE 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering 
\after the diversions of the town ; the husband a mo- 
rose rustic, that frowns and frets at the name z it 
The wife is overrun with affectation, the hus an 
sunk into brutality. The lady cannot bear the noise 
of the larks and nightingales, hates your tedious eum 
mer-days, and is sick at the sight of shady woods 
and purling streams; the husband wonders how any 
one car be pleased with the foolerics of plays an 
operas, and rails from morning to mght at essenced 
fops and tawdry courtiers. ‘The children are edu- 
cated in these different notions of their parents. 
The sons follow the father about his grounds, while 
the daughters read volumes of love-letters and ro- 
mances to their mother. By this means it comes to 
pass, that the girls look upon their father as a clown, 
and the boys think their mother no better than she 
should be. 

How different are the lives of Aristus and Aspas a! 
The innocent vivacity of the one is tempered and 
composed by the cheerful gravity of the other. ‘The 
wife grows wise by the discourses of the husband, 
and the husband good-humoured by the conversations 
of the wife. Aristus would not be so amiable were 
it not for his Aspasia, nor Aspasia so much esteemed 
were it not for her Aristus. “Their virtues are blended 
in their children, and diffuse through the whole family 
a perpetual spirit of benevolence, complacency, and 
satisfaction.—C. 
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Vertentem sese frustra sectabere canthum, 
Cum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. 
Pxrs. Sat. v. 71 
Thou, like the hindmost charlot-wheels art curst, 
Still to be near, but ne'er to be the first —DrYDEN. 
Gnear masters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fashion: as very well knowing that the 
head-dress, or periwig, that now prevails, and gives 
a grace to their portrailures at present, will make a 
very odd figure and perhaps look monstrous in the 
eyes of posterity. Jor this reason they often repre- 
sent an illustrious person ina Roman habit, or some 
other dress that never varies. I could wish, for the 
sake of my country friends, that there was such a 
kind of everlasting drapery to be made use of by all 
who live at a certain distance from the town, and 
that they would agree upon such fashions as should 
never be liable to changes and innovations. For 
want of this standing dress, a man who takes a 
Journey inte ‘ne country is as much surprised as one 
who walks in a gallery of old family pictures, and 
finds as great a variety of garhs and’ habits in the 
persons he converses with. Did they keep to one 
constant Are roy would sometimes bein the fashion, 
Ta Tees eh eae are managed at pre- 
would continue fixed i nning after the mode, they 
in one certain habit, the mode 
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asa gentleman did his friend who was hunting 
g 


7 X : A 
the whole town atter a rambling fellow—[f¢ mE | 


low him you will. never find him, but if you p] 

yourself at the corner of any one strect, I will ce 
it will not be long before you sce him. Baga 
I have already touched upon this subject ina g 

culation which shews how cruelly the country, : 
led astray in following the town; and equipped va 
ridiculous habit, when they fancy themselves jy tk 
height of the mode. Since that speculation 1 ies 
received a letter (which I there hinted at) fone 
gentleman who is now on the western circuit, 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“« Being a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a Qo, 
nishman by birth, I generally ride the western cir 
cnit® for my health; and as, J am not interrupted 
with clients, have leisure to make many observations 
that escape the notice of my fellow-travellers, 

“ One of the most fashionable women I met with 
in all the circuit was my landlady at Staines, where 
I chanced to be ona holiday. Her commode wa; 
not halfa foot high, and her petticoat within som: 
yards of a modish circumference. In the same 
place I observed a young fellow with a tolerable 
periwiz, had it not been covered with a hat that wa; 
shaped in the Ramilie-cock. As I proceeded in my 
journey, I observed the petticoat grew scantier and 
scantier, and about threescore mules from London 
was so very unfashionable, that a’‘woman might walk 
in it without any manner of inconvenience. 

“ Not far from Salisbury I took notice of a justice 
of peace’s lady, who was at least ten years behind- 
hand in her dress, but at the same time as fine as 
hands could make her. She was flounced and fur 
belowed from head to foot; every ribbon was 
wrinkled, and every part of her garments in curl, 
so that she looked like one of those animals which 
in the country we calla Friezland hen. 

“ Not many miles beyond this place I was in- 
formed that one of the last year’s little muffs had by 
some means or other straggled into those parts, and 
that all the women of fashion were cutting their old 
muffs in two, or retrenching them, according to the 
little'model which was got among them. I cannol 
believe the report they have there, that it was sent 
down franked i a parliament-man in alittle packet 
but probably by next winter this fashion will be al 
the height in the country, when it is quite out at 
London. on 

“ The greatest beau at our next country session 
was dressed in a most monstrous flaxen penwigh! B 
The wearer of 
goes, it seems, in his own hair when he is at ne 
and lets his wig lie ina buckle fora whole hall-yeat 


pened to us in a country church upon the fron as 
of Cornwall. Asiwe werein the midst of the ser 
ice, a lady who'is the chief woman of t 
and had passed the winter at London with hi 


band, entered the congregation in a little head-drr 
and a hooped petticoat. The people, skove 

derfùlly startled at such a sight, all of them S 
Some stared at the prodigious bottom, 2 
the little top of this strange dress. In of th? 
time ‘the lady of the manor filled the ares T 


alke i nu 
church, and walked up to her pew with aot ture 


would sometime or other overtak 

me e them, clock 
that stands still is sure to point right oN 
houra. In this case, therefore, I would'advise them, 


a 
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able satisfaction, amidst the whispers “eyn 
and astonishments of the whole congregato g 
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sant lie 
* Counsellers generally go on the circuits throu: 


A tles in which they are boru and bred. 
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u Upon our way from hence we saw a young fel- 
low riding towards us full gallop, with a bob wig and 

black silken bag tied to it. He stopped short at 
ihe coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind 
us. His stay was so very short, that we had only 
time to observe his new silk waistcoat, which was 
anbuttoned in several places, to let us see that he 
had a clean shirt on, which was ruflied down to his 
aa this place, during our progress through 
the most western parts of the kingdom, we fancied 
ourselves in King Charles the Second’s reign, the 
cople’ having made very little variations in their 
dress since that time, — The smartest of the country 
‘squires appears still in the Monmouth-cock, and 
when they go a wooing (whether they have any post 
ia the militia or not) they generally put on a red 
coat. We were, indeed, very much surprised, at the 
place we lay at last night, to meet with a gentleman 
that had accoutred himself in a night-cap wig, a 
coat with long pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair of 
shoes with high scollop tops; but we soon found by 
his conversation that he was a person who laughed 
at the ignorance and rusticity of the country people, 
and was resolved to live and die in the mode. 

“Sir, if you think this account of my travels may 
be of any advantage to the public, I will next year 
trouble you with such occurrences as I shall meet 
vith in other parts of England. Tor I am informed 
there are greater curiosities in the northern circuit 
than in the western; and that a fashion makes its 
progress much slower into Cumberland than into 
Cornwall. I have heard in particular, that the Steen- 
kirk* arrived but two months ago at Newcastle, and 
‘hat’ there are several commodes in those parts which 
are worth taking a journey thither to see.” 


C. 


No. 130.) MONDAY, JULY 30, 1711. 
+ ————Semperque recentes 
Convectare juvat prædas, et vivere rapto. 
Vino, Æn. vii. 748. 
A plundering race, still eager to invade, 
On spoil they live, and make of theft a trade. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with 
my friend Sir Roger, we sawat a little distance from 
us a troop óf gipsies. Upon the first discovery of 
them, my friend was in some doubt whether he 
should not exert the justice of the peace upon such 
à band of lawless vagrants; but not having his 
clerk with him, who is a necessary counsellor with 
him on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought'drop— 
but at the same time gave me a particular account of 
the mischiefs they do in the country, in stealing 
People’s goods and spoiling their servants. “ Ita 
Stray piece of linen hangs upon a hedge,” says Sir 
a, “they are sure to have it; if the hog loses 
Brahe inthe fields, it is ten to one but he becomes 
ifn Resy : our geese cannot live in peace for them; 
rapt prosecutes them with severity, his hen- 
Papas Gays to pay for it. They, generally straggle 
ahs eae parts about this time of the year; and set 
men ack our servant-maids so agog for husbands, 
it should k not expect to have any business done as 
S ke e whilst they are in the country. I have 
Enh pent dairy-maid who crosses their hands with 

Mece of silver every summer, and never fails being 


any tte Steenkirk was n kind of military: cravat of black 


augue 3. ayy, first worm at the battle of Steenkirk, fought 


promised the handsomest young fellow in the parish 
for her pains. Your friend the butler has been fool 
enough to be seduced by them; and though he js 
sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon every time 
his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself up 
in the pantry with an old gipsy for above half an 
hour once in a twelvemonth, Sweethearts are the 
things they live upon, which they bestow very plenti 
fully upon all those that apply themselves to them. 
You see now and then some handsome young jades 
among them: the sluts have white teeth and black 
eyes.” 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with great at- 
tention to his account of a people who were so en- 
tirely new to me, told me, that if I would, they™ 
should tell us our fortunes. As I was very well 
pleased with the knight’s proposal, we rid up, and 
communicated our hands to-them. A Cassandra of 
the crew, after having examined my-lines very dili- 
gently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid ina 
corner, that I was a good woman’s man, with some 
other particulars which I do not think proper to re- 
late. My friend Sir Roger alighted from his horse, 
and exposing his palm to two or three that stoud by 
him, they crumpled it all shapes, and diligently 
scanned every wrinkle that could be made in it; 
when one of them, who was older and more sun- 
burnt than the rest, told him, that he had a widow 
in his line of life. Upon which the knight cried, 
“ Go, go, you are an idle baggage;” and at the 
same time smiled upon me. ‘Lhe gipsy. finding he 
was not displeased in his heart, told him alter a į 
farther inquiry into his hand, that his true-love was } 
coustant, and that she should dream of him to-night. | 
My old friend cried pish, and bid her go on. The. 
gipsy told him that he was a bachelor, but would not 
be so long; and that he was dearer to somebody 
than he thought. The knight still repeated, “ She 
was an idle baggage,” and bid her go on. “ Ah, 
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master,” says the gipsy, “ that roguish leer of yours 
makes a pretty woman’s heartache; you have not that 
simper about the mouth for nothing.” —The uncouth 
gibberish with which allthis was uttered, like the 
darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive 
to it. To be short, the knight left the money with 
her that he had crossed her hand with, and got up 
again on his horse. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that 
he knew several sensible people who believed these 
gipsies now and then foretold very strange things; 
and for half an hour together appeared more jocund 
than ordinary. In the height of his good-humour, 
meeting a common beggar upon the road, who was 
no conjuror, as he went to relieve him he found his 
pocket was picked; that being a kind of palmistry 
at which this race of vermin are very dexterous. 

L might here entertain my reader with historical 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest ull 
the countries of Europe, and live in the midst of go- 
vernments in a kind of commonwealth by themselves. 
But instead of entering into observations of this 
nature, I shall fill the remaining part of my paper 
with a story which is still fresh in Holland, and was 
printed in one of our monthly accounts about twenty 
years ago. “As the trek-schuyt, or hackney-boat 
which curries passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, 
was putting off, a boy running along the side of the 
canal desired to be taken in: which the master of 
the boat refused, because the lad had not quite money 
enough to pay the usual fare.* An eminent mer- 
chant being pleased with the looks of the boy, and 
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secretly touched with compassion towards him, paid 
the money for him, and ordered him to be ikon a 
board. Upon talking with him afterward, he foun 

toat he could speajyreodily in threc or four mae 
and learned upon farther examination that he hat 
been stolen away when he was a child by a gip 
and had rambled ever since with a gang of inate 
strollers up and down several parts of Europe. s 
happened that the merchant, whose heart sceme 4 
have inclined towards the boy by a secret kind o 

instinct, had himself lost a child some years beire: 
The parents, after a long scarch for him, gave him 
for drowned in one of the canals with which that 
country abounds; and the mother was so afticted at 
the loss of a fine boy, who was her only son, that she 
died for grief of it. Upon laying together all par- 
ticulars, and examining the several moles and marks 
by which the mother used to describe the child when 
he was first missing, the boy proved to be the son of 
the merchant whose heart had so unaccountably 
melted at the sight of him. The lad was very well 
pleased to find a father who was so rich and likely to 
leave hima good estate: the father on the other 
hand was not a little delighted to see a son return to 
him, whom he had given up for lost, with such a 
strength of constitution, sharpness of understanding, 
and skill in languages.” Here -the printed story 
leaves off; but if I may give credit to reports, our 
linguist having received such extraordinary rudi- 
ments towards a good education, was afterwards 
trained up in every thing that becomes a gentle- 
man; wearing off by little and little all the vicious 
habits and practices that he had been used to in the 
course of his peregrinations. Nay, it is said, that 
ne has since been employed in foreign courts upon 
national business, with great reputation to himself 
and honour to those who sent him, and that he has 
visited several countries as a public minister in 
which he formerly wandered as a gipsy.—C. 


No. 131.] TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1711. 


Ips rursum concedite sylve.—Vira. Ecl. x. 63. 
Once more, ye woods, adieu . 


Tt is usual for a man who loves country sports to 
preserve the game in his own grounds, and divert 
himself upon those that belong to his neighbour. 
My friend Sir Roger generally goes two or three 
miles from his house, and gets into the frontiers of 
his estate, hefore he beats about in search of a hare 
or partridge, on purpose to spare his own fields 
where he is always sure of finding diversion, when 
the worst comes to the worst. By this means the 
breed about his house has time to increase and mul- 
tiply, besides that the sport is more agreeable where 
the game is harder fo come at, and where it does not 
lie so thick as to produce any perplexity or confusion 
in the pursuit. For these reasons the country gen- 
tleman, like the fox, seldom preys near his own home. 

In the same manner I have made a month’s ex- 
cursion out of the town, which is the great field of 
game for sportsmen of my species, to try my fortune 
in the country, where I haye started several sub jects, 
and hunted them down, with some. pleasure to my. 
self, and I hope to others, Lam here forced to noe 
a eae aral nae before I can spring any- 

mrad; whereas i i 
lowing one chalet it iste a n T am fol. 


l n toone but T 

in my way by another, and put up such ee 
odd creatures in both sexes, that they foil the scent 
of one another, and puzzle the chase. My greatest 


tout 
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difficulty in the country is to find sport, and in to 
to choose it. In the mean time, as I have gine 
whole month’s rest to the citiesof London and We a 
minster, I promise myself abundance of new po 
upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the count 
j = : ry, 
since I find the whole neighbourhood begin to ne 
very inquisitive after my name and character © “i 
love of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way V 
life, having raised a great curiosity in all these part 

The notions which have been framed of me ae 
various: some look upon me as very proud, some a 
very modest, and some as very melancholy, Will 
Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, observing 
me very much alone, and extremely silent when | 
am in company, is afraid I have killed a man, The 
country people seem to suspect me for a conjuror. 
and some of them, hearing of the visit which I made 
to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roger 
has brought down a cunning man with him, to cüre 
the old woman, and frec the country from her charms 
So that the character which I go under in part of the 
neighbourhood, is what they call here a White Witch, 

A justice of peace, who lives about five miles of 
and is not of Sir Roger’s party, has, it seems, said 
twice or thrice at his table, that he wishes Sir Roger 
does not harbour a Jesuit in his house, and that he 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would do very 
well to make me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roger’s friends are 
afraid the old knight is imposed upon by a designing 
fellow; and as they have heard that he converses 
very promiscuously when he is in town, do not know 
but he has brought down with him some discarded 
whig, that is sullen, and says nothing because he is 
out of place. 

Such is the yariety of opinions which are here 
entertained of me, so that I pass among some fora 
disaffected person, and among others for a popish 
priest ; among some for a wizard, and among others 
for a murderer; and all this for no other reason that 
I can imagine, but because I do not hoot, and halloo, 
and make a noise. It is true, my friend Sir Roger 
tells them,—“ That it is my way,” and that I am 
only a philosopher ;—but this will not satisfy them. 
They think there is more in me than he discovers, 
and that I do not hold my tongue for nothing. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for 
London to-morrow, having found by experience that 
the country is not a place for a person of my temper, 
who does not love jollity, and what they call good 
neighbourhood. A’ man that is out of humour when 
an unexpected guest breaks in upon him, and does 
not care for sacrificing an afternoon to every chance 
comer—that will be the master of his own time, and 
thepursuer of hisown inclinations,—makes but avery 
unsociable, figure in this kind of life. I shall there- 
fore retire into the town, if I may make use of that 
phrase, and get into the crowd again as fast as I can, 
in order to be alone. I can there raise what spect. 
lations I please upon others without being observe 
myself, and at the same time enjoy all the advan- 
tages of company with all the privileges of solitude. 
Tn the mean while, to finish the month, and Da 
clude these my rural speculations, I shall here inser 
a letter from my friend Will Honeycomb, who i 
not lived a month for these forty years out of t $ 
smoke of London, and rallies me after his way 4P° 


Eame 


my country life. 


“ Dear SPEC. A 
“T suppose this letter will find thee picking 2 
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es, or smelling to alock of hay, or passing away | 

time in some innocent country diversion of the 
thy nature. I haye however orders from the club | 
me mmon thee up to town, being all of us cursedly 
io oa thou wilt not be able to relish our company, | 
aie thy conversations with Moll White and Will | 
ible: Pr’ythee do not send us up any more sto- 
sas of a cock and a bull, nor frighten the town with 
pes and witches. Thy speculations begin to smell 
ay aundedly of woods and meadows. It thou dost 
Gi come up quickly, we shall conclude that thou 
ae in love with one of Sir Roger’s dairy -maids, 
Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown the 
cock of the club siuce he left us, and if he does not 
return UE ies make every mother’s sen of us 

nwealth’s-men. 

one “Dear Spec., 

“Thine eternally, 

“Witt Honeycoms.” 


daisi 


C. 


No. 132.) WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1711. 


Qui, aut tempus quid postulet non videt, aut plura Joquitur, 
aut se ostentat, aut coreum quibuscum est rationem non habet, 
is ineptus esse dicitur, — luL 


That man may be called impertinent, who considers not the 
circumstances of time, or engrosses the conversation, or makes 
himself the subject of his discourse, or pays no regard to the 
company he is in, 


Havine notified to my good friend Sir Roger that 
I should set out for London the next day, his horses 
were ready at the appointed hour in the evening; 
and, attended by one of his grooms, I arrived at the 
county-town at twilight, in order to be ready for the 
stage-coach the day following. As soon as we ar- 
rived at the inn, the servant who waited upon me 
inquired of the chamberlain in my hearing what 
company he had for the coach? The fellow answered, 
“Mrs. Betty Arable, the great fortune, and the 
widow her mother; a recruiting officer (who took a 
place because they were to go); young ’Squire 
Quickset, her cousin (that her mother wished her to 
be married to) ; Ephraim the Quaker, her guardian; 
and a gentleman that had studied himself dumb 
from Sir Roger de Coverley’s.”” I observed by what 
he said of myself, that according to his office he dealt 
much in intelligence; and doubted not but there 
was some foundation for his reports of the rest of the 
company, as well as for the whimsical account he 
gave of me. The next morning at day-break we 
Were all called; and I, who know my own natural 
shyness, and endeavour to be as little liable to be 
‘hsputed with as possible, dressed immediately, that 
I might make no one wait. The first preparation 
for onr Setting out was, that the captain’s half-pike 
Was placed’ near the coachman, and a dtum behind 
the coach. In the mean’ time the drummer, the 
captain’s equipage, was very loud, ‘that none of 
the captain’s things should be placed so as to be 
spoiled > upon which his cloak-bag was fixed in the: 
Seat of the coach; and the captain himself, accord- 
pato a frequent, though invidious behaviour of mili- 
bie men, ordered his man to look sharp, that none 
He one of the ladies should have the place he . 
aken fronting the coach-box. rs 
aa ue nyera in some little time fixed in our seats, and 
fren h that dislike Which people not too good-na- 
Th usually conceive of each other at first sight. 

© coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of 
arity : and we had not moved above two miles, 


famili 


he believed very graceful, told her, “ tha! indeed he 
had but very little luck, and had suffered much by 
desertion, therefore should be glad to end his war- 
fare in the service of her or her fair daughter, Ir 
a word,” continued he, “I amas dier, and to be 
plain is my character: you see me, Madam, young, 
sound, and impudent; take me yourself, widow, or 
give me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal, i 
am a soldier of fortune, ha!’-—This was followed 
by a vain laugh of his own, and a deep silence of 
all the rest of the company. I had nothing left for 
it but to fall fast asleep, which I did with all speed. 
“Come,” said he, “ resolve upon it, we will make 
a wedding at the next town: we will make this plea- 
sant companion who is fallen asleep, to be the bride- 
man; and,” giving the Quaker a clap on the knee, 
he concluded, “ this sly saint, who, I will warrant 
you, understands what is what as well as you or I, 
widow, shall give the bride as father.” The Quaker, 
who happened to be a man of smartness, answered, 
“ Friend, I take it in good part that thou hast given 
me the authority of a father over this comely and 
virtuous child; and I must assure thee, that if I 
have the giving her, I shall not bestow her on thee. 
Thy mirth, friend, sayoureth of folly ; thou art a 
person of a light mind; thy drum is a type of thee— 
it soundeth because itis empty. Verily, it is not from 
thy fulness, but thy emptiness, that thou hast spoken 
this day. Friend, friend, we have hired this coach 
in partnership with thee, to carry us to the great 
city: we cannot go any other way. This worthy 
mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy 
follies; we caniot help it,:friend, I say: if thou 
wilt, we must hear thee; but if thou wert a man of 
understanding, thou wouldst not take advantage of 
thy courageous countenance to abash us children of 
peace.—Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier; give quar- 
ter to us, who cannot resist thee. Why didst thou 
fleer at our friend, who feigned himself asleep? He 
said nothing ; but how dost thou know what he con- 
taineth ? If thou speakest improper things in the 
hearing of this virtuous young virgin, consider it as 
an outrage against a distressed person that cannot 
get from thee; to speak indiscreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being hasped up with thee in this 
public vehicle, is in some degree assaulting on the 
high road.” 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can be 
convicted and support itself at the same time) cries, 
“ Faith, friend, I thank thee; I should have been a. 
little impertinent if thou hadst uot reprimanded me. 
Come, thou art, I see; a smoky old fellow, and I will 
be very orderly the ensuing part of my journey. I 
was going to give myself airs, but, ladies, 1 beg 
pardon.” z 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured by this little 
ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular delight 
in being agreeable to each other for the future; and 
assumed their different provinces in the conduct of 
the company. Our reckonings, apartments, and ac- 
commodation, fell under Ephraim; and the captain 
looked to all disputes upon the road, as the good be- 
haviour of our coachman, and the right we had of 
taking place, as going to London, of all vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met with 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them: but when I con- 


sidered the company we were in, I took it for no ! 


small good-fortune, that the whole journey was no 
spent in impertinences, which to one part of us mig 


i. ne the widow asked the captain what success he 
“in his Tecruiting ? he officer, with a frankness į 
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i be an entertainment, to the other a suffering. W ie 
therefore Ephraim said when we were almost oe e 
jat London, had to me an air not only of goùt er 
cerstauding, but good breeding. Upon the young 
jady’s expressing her satisfaction in the Ju ole 
leclariny how delightful it had been to her, opm : 
declared himself as follows: ‘‘ There is no or sen 
part of human life which expresseth so much a good | 
tindpanda right inward man, as his behaviour Tea 
meeting with strangers, especially such as may ee 
the most unsuitable companions to him: such A 
man, when he falleth in the way Sne a 
simplicity and innecence, however knowing i 1 ee 

ke in the ways of men, will not vaunt mse 
thereof, but will the rather hide his euusuoriy te 
thein, that he may not be painful unto eae ly 
good friend,” continued he, turning to the o te 
“thee and I are to part by and by, and perad vents 
ture we may never meet again 5 but be advised by i 
plain man: modes and apparel are but trifles to the 
real man, therefore do not think such a man as thy- 
self terrible for thy garb, nor such a one as me con- 
temptible for mine, When two such as thee and I 
meet, with affections as we ought to have towards 
cach other, thou shoulds: rejoice to sec my peace- 
ab’: demeanour, and I should be glad to see thy 
strength and ability to protect me in it” —T. 


No. 133.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1711. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
‘Yam chari capitis ?—Hor. 1. Od, xxiv. 1. 


Such was his worth, our loss is such, 
We cannot love too well, or grieve tuo much. 
| OLpIs ~oatit. 


| Tuere isa sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contemplation 
of death. ‘The soul has its curiosity more than ordi- 
parily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon 
the conduct of such who haye behayed themselves 
with-an equal, a resigned, a cheerful, a generous, or 
heroic tempervin that extremity. We are affected 
with these respective manners of behaviour, as we 
secretly believe the part of the dying person imitated 
by durselves, or such as we imagine ourselves more 
particularly capable of. Men of exalted minds 
march before us like princes, and are to the ordinary 
race of mankind rather subjects of their admiration 
than example. However, there are no ideas strike 
more forcibly upon our imaginations, than those 
which are raised from reflections upon the exits of 
great and excellent men. Innocent men who have 
siffered as criminals, though they were benefactors 
to human society, seem to be persons of the hichest 
distinction, among the vastly greater number’ of 
human race, the dead. When the iniquity of the 
times brought Socrates to his execution, how creat 
and wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported by 
any thing but the testimony of his own conscience 
and conjectures of hereafter, receive the poison with 
un air of warmth and good-humour, and, as if going 
on an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to 
make it fortunate! : 

aon Phocion’s good actions had met with the 
tike reward from his Country, and he was led to death 
with many Other of his friends, they bewailing their 
fate, he walking Composeiily towards the place of his 
execution, how Sracelully does he support his illus- 
trious character to the very last instant! One f 
the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with hi 
usual authority he called to know if no on a 
ready to tench this fellow how to behave | wA 


hunself, 
¥ 


When a poor-spirited creature that died at tae a 
tie fur his crimes, bemoaned himself unma, 
he rebuked him with this question, “ Is it No eon? 
solation to such a man as thou art to die with pe 
cion?” At the instant when he was to die, the, 
asked what “commands he had for his son; he ne 
swered, © To forget this injury of the Atheniany 
Niocles. his friend, under the same sentence, uesite 
he might drink the potion before him; Phocion 
said, “ because he never had denied him any thine 
he would not even this, the most difficult request he 
had ever made.” 

These instances were very noble and great, and 
the reflections of those sublime spirits had made 
death to them what it is really intended to be by the 
Author of nature, a relief from a various being, ever 
subject to sorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminondas, the Theban general, having Te- 
ceived in fight a mortal stab with a sword, which 
was left in his body, lay in that posture till he had 
intelligence that his troops had obtained the victory, 
and then permitted it to be drawn out, at which in. 
stant he expressed himself in this manner: “ This 
is not the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers ; it jg 
now your Epaminondas is born, who dies in sọ 
much glory.” À 

It were an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
with which all ages have filled the world, of noble 
and hervic minds that have resigned this being, as 
if the termination of life were but an ordinary oc- 
currence of it. 

This common-place way of thinking I fell into 


“from an awkward endeavour to throw off a real and 


fresh affliction, by turning over books in a melan. 
choly mood; but it is not easy to remove griefs 
which touch the heart, by applying remedies which 
only entertain the imagination. As therefore this 
paper is to consist of any thing which concerns 
human life, I cannot help letting the present sub- 
ject regard what has been the last object of my eyes, 
though an entertainment of sorrow. e 

I went this evening to visita friend, with a design 
to rally him, upon a story I had heard of his in- 
tending to steal a marriage without the privity of 
us his intimate friends.and acquaintance. I came 
into his apartment with that intimacy which I have 
done for very many years, and walked directly into 
his bed-chamber, where 1 found my friend in the 
agonies of death — W hat could I do? T'he innocent 
mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like the mo 
Nagitious wickedness: I in vain called upon hin: 
he was senseless, and too far spent to have hoka 
knowledge of my sorrow, or any pain in himse® 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, 3$ 
stood by his mother, dumb with the weight of srt 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, an 
never: till that hour since his birth had been a m0 
ment’s sorrow to her. 

“ How surprising is the change ! 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be ree 
in afew hours tothis fatal extremity ! Those 
which look so pale and livid, within these Leu wis 
gaye delight to all who heard their utterance 3? bey- 
the business, the purpose of his being, next to fa 
ing him to whom he is gone, to please and fast cl 
and that for no other end but to please and Maal 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and “a con 
the capacity requisite for making a figure 12 
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ET all the world can bestow to be so near the end | black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a country es 
a f such a life. Why does my heart so little obey my | quire or a conjuror, with many other different repre- 
: son as to lament thee, thou excellent man ?—|sentations very entertaining (as you are), though 
een receive him or restore him !—Thy beloved | still the same at the bottom. ‘This was a childish 
molen thy obliged friends, thy helpless seryants, | amusement, when I was carried away with outward 
sand around thee without distinction, “How much appearance ; but you make a deeper impression, and 
wouldst thou, hadst thou thy senses, say to each affect the secret springs of the mind; you charm 
of us! the fancy, soothe the passions, and insensibly lead 

« But now that gond heart bursts, and he is at | the reader to that sweetness of temper that you so 
rest —With that breath expired a soul who never in- | well describe ; you rouse generosity with that spirit, 
dulged a passion unfit for the place he is gone to. | and inculcate humanity with that ease, that he must 
Where are now thy plans of justice, of truth, ofj be miscrably stupid that is not affected by you. 1 
honour? Of what use the volumes thou hast col-| cannot say, indeed, that you have put impertinence 
Jated, the arguments thou hast invented, the examples | to silence, or vanity out of countenance; but me-, 
thou hast followed? Pour were the expectations of | thinks, you have bid as fair for it as any man that 
the studious, the modest, and the good, if the reward | ever appeared upon a public stage; and offer an in- 
of their labours were only to be expected from man. | fallible cure of vice and folly, tor the price of one 
No, my friend; thy intended pleadings, thy intended | penny. And since it is usual for those who receive 
voog oltices to thy friends, thy intended services to | benefit by such famous operators, to publish an ad- 
thy country, are already performed (as to thy con- | vertisement, that others may reap the same advan- 
cern in them) in his sight, before whom the past, | tage, I think myself obliged to declare to all the 

resent, and future, appear at one view: While j world, that having for along time been splenetic, 
others with their talents were tormented with ambi- | ill-natured, froward, suspicious and unsociable—by 
tion, with vain glory, with envy, with emulation—how | the application of your medicines, taken only with 
well didst thou turn thy mind to its own improve-| half an ounce of right Virginia tobacco for six 
ment in things out of the power of fortune: in| successive mornings, L am become open, obliging, 
probity, in integrity, in the practice and study of | officious, frank, and hospitable. I am, Á 
justice ! How silent thy passage, how private thy “Your humble servant and great admirer, 
journey, how glorious thy end! “ Many have I George Tresty.” 
known more famous, some more knowing, not one] The careful father and humble petitioner hereafter 
so innocent.’ ”—R. mentioned, who are under difficulties about the just 
management of fans, will soon receive proper ad- 
vertisements relating to the professors in that behalt, 
with their places of abode and methods of teaching, 

Sir, July 5, 171), 
“ In your Spectator of June the 27th, you tran 


D b A 1 scribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of muster- 
dens E absence in the country, severa poakets master, who teaches ladies the whole exercise of the 
have been left for me, which were not forwarded to fan. Ihave a daughter just come to town, who 


ine, because I was expected every day in town. The though she has always held a fan in her hand at 
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Opiferque per orbem 
Dico —— Ovip, Met. L 521, 


And am the great physician call'd below.—DrypEN, 


awhor of the following letter dated from Tower-hill, 
having sometimes been entertained with some learned 
gentlemen in plush-doublets,* who have vended their 
wares from a stage in that place, has pleasantly 
enough addressed to me, as no less a sage in morality, 
than those are in physic. To comply with his kind 
Inclination to make my cures famous, I shall give | 
you his testimonial of my great abilities at large in 
his own words. ; 
Sin, Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 
Your saying the other day there is something 
Wonderful in the narrowness of those minds which 
can be pleased, and be barren of bounty to those 
who please them, makes me in pain that I am nota 
man of power. If I were, you should soon see how 
much I approve your speculations. In the mean 
time, I beg leave to supply that inability with the 
empty tribute of an Lonest mind, by telling you 
Mainly, I love and thank you for your daily refresh- 
ments, I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke 
my morning’s pipe (though I cannot forbear reading 
© Motto before I fill and light), and really it gives 
penter relish to every whiff; cach paragraph is 
Taught either with useful or delightful notions, and 
3 never fail of being highly diverted or improved 
‘ : Variety of your subject surprises me as much as 
ba Ox of pictures did formerly in which there was 
nie one face, that, by pulling some pieces of isin- 
SS Over it, was changed into a grave senator ora 
Sry-Andrem, a patched lady or a nun, a beau ora 
iY 


3 fe Viz. Quack-doctors. 


. 


proper times, yet she knows no more how to use it 
according to true discipline, than an awkward school- 
boy does to make use of his new sword. I have 
sent for her on purpose to learn the exercise, she 
being already very well accomplished in all other 
arts which are necessary for a young lady to under- 
stand; my request is, that you.will speak to your 
correspondent on my behalf, and in your next paper 
let me know what he expects, either bythe month 
or the quarter, for teaching; and where he keeps 
his place of rendezvous. {1 havea son tov, whom 
I would fain have taught to gallant fans, and should 
be glad to know what the gentleman will have for 
teaching them both, I finding fans for practice at 
my own expense. This information will in the 
highest manner oblige, Sir, your most humble 
servant, “ Wikian WISEACRE, 
“As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which 
I hope will be in a year’s time, for the boy is pretty 
apt), I design he shall learn to ride the great horse 
(although he is nót yet above twenty years old), if 
his mother, whose darling he is, will venture him.” 


4 “To THE SPECTATOR. 
“ The humble Petition of Benjamin Easy, Gent. 
t SHEWETH, 


“That it was your petitioner’s misfortune to walk 
to Hackney church last Sunday, where to his great 
amazement he met with a soldier of your own traiu |} 
ing 5 she furlsa fan, recovers a fan, and goes through 
the whole exercise of `t to admiration. ‘This wel wa 


p 
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naged officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been 
theruin of above five young gentlemen besides my- 
self, and still goes on laying waste wheresoever she 
comes, whereby. the whole village is in great danger. 
Our humble request is therefore, that this bold Ama- 
zon. be ordered immediately to lay down her arms, 
or that you would issue forth an order, that pre via 
have been thus injured may meet at the place o 
general rendezvous, and there be taught to manage 
our snuff-boxes, injsuch a manner as we may be an 
atch for her ; 
oa ea your petitioner shall ever pray.” &e. 


T 
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Est brevitate opus, ut currat sentertia——Honr. 1 Sat x 9. 


Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

I wave somewhere read of an eminent person, 
who used in his private offices of devotion to give 
thanks to Heaven that he was bozn a F renchman 
for my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar blessing 
that I was born an Englishman. Among many 
other reasons, I think myself very happy in my 
country, as the language of it is wonderfully adapted 
{o a man who is sparing of his words, and an enemy 
to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune 
in this particular, I shall communicate to the public 
my speculations on the English tongue, not doubting 
but they will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more than any other 
European nation, if the remarks which are made on 
us by foreigners are true. Our discourse is not kept 
up in conversation, but falls into more pauses and 
intervals than in our neighbouring countries ; as it 
is observed, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, and lies in a narrower com- 
pass than is usual in the works of forcign authors; 
for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the shortest 
way we are able, and give as quick a birth to our 


guage, by closing in one syllable tthe terminatio 

our preterpertect tense, asin these words, “ drow 
wolk’d, arriv’d,” for “ drowned, walked 

which has very much disfigured the tongue a 
turned a tenth part of our smoothest words iit : 
many clusters of consonants. This is the mee 3 
markable, because the want of vowels in our ne 
guage has been the general complaint of our polite | 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that have mage 
these retrenchments, and „consequently very- much 
increased our former scarcity. F 

This reflection on the words that end in ED, Ih 
heard in conversation from one of the greatest goni 
uses this age has produced.* I think we may ald 
to the foregoing observation, the change which has 
happened in our language, by the abbreviation of s., 
veral words that are terminated in “ eth,” by sub. 
stituting an s in the room of the last syllable, as r 
“ drowns, walks, arrives,” and innumerable other 
words, which in the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were “drowneth, walketh, arriveth.” This has 
wonderfully multiplied a letter which was before too 
frequent in the English tongue, and added to that 
hissing in our language, which is taken so much 
notice of by foreigners; but at the same time hy. 
mours our taciturnity, and eases us of many super- 
fluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many occasions does the office of a whole word, 
and represents the “his” and “her”? of our forefa. 
thers. There is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, 
which is the best judge in this case, would very much 
disapprove of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by retaining the old ter- 
mination in writing, and in all solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have epito- 
mized many of our particular words to the detriment 
of our tongue, so on other occasions we have drawn 
two words into one, which has likewise very much 
untuned our Janguage, and clogged it with conso- 
mants—as “ mayn’t, can’t, shan’t, won’t,” and the 


ave 


conceptions as possible. 

This humour shews itself in several remarks that 
we may make upon the English language. As first 
of all’ ‘by its abounding in monosyllables, which 
gives us an Opportunity of delivering our thoughts 
in few sounds. This indeed takes off from the ele- 
gance of our tongue, but at the same time expresses 
our ideas in the readiest manner, and consequently. 
answers the first design of speech better than the 
multitude of syllables, which makes the words of 
other languages more tuneable and sonorous,» ‘Tho 
sounds of our English words are commonly like those 
~| of string-music, short and transient, which risé and 

perish upon a single touch; those of other languages 


“are like the notes’of wind-instruments, sweet and |’ 


swelling, and lengthened out i iety. 
seine g d out into a variety. of mo- 
In the next place we may observe, that where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make them 
s0, 80 much as lies in our power, by our rapidity of 
pronunciation; as it generally happens in most of 
our long words which are derived from the Latin 
where we contract the length of thé syllables that 
gives them a grave and solemn air in their own Jan- 
guage, to make them more proper for dispatch, and 
more conformable to the genius of our tongue. “This 
we may find in a multitude of words, as “ liberty 
Ch ett onio &e. ¢ Me 
e same natural aversion to loquaci 
years made q very considerable Aten E a ae 


my ee "4 
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like, for ‘‘ may not, cannot, shall not, will not,” &e. 
It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar writings | 
and conversations they often lose all but their first 
syllables, as in “mob, rep. pos. incog.” and the like; 
and as all ridiculous words make their first entry 
into a language by familiar phrases, I dare not an 
swer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue. We see some of out 
pocts have been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudi- 
bras’s doggrel expressions in their serious comp? 
sitions, by throwing out the signs of our substantv’ 
which are essential to the English language. Nays 
this humour of shortening our language had onc? 
run so far, that ‘some of our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Estrangt 
in particular, began:to prune their words of all “6 
periluous letters, äs they termed them, in order h 
adjust the spelling tothe ‘pronunciation ; hici 
would have confounded all our etymologies, and i 
quite destroyed our tongue, er 
We may here likewise observe, that our We 
names, when familiarized in English, generally ae 
dle to monosyllables, whereas in other modern jon 
guages they receive a softer turn on this oceanign 
by the addition of a new syllable.—Nick im I 


oF sama 
* This was probably Dean Swift, who. has made eet 
observation in his proposal for corracting. sy 
taining the English tongue, &c. See\Swift's Wors 
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h B Nicoiim: Jackin French Jeannot; and soof the rest. | of the day; besides this, he had at last the gond for- 
q | = There is another particular in our language which | tune to be the man who took Count Piper.* With 
wi i jsa great instance of our frugality of words, and | all this fire I knew my cousin to be the civilest crea- 
Lid that is, the suppressing of several particles which ture in the world. He never made any impertinent , 
0 s must be produced in other tongues to make a sen- | show of his valour, and then he had’ an excellent’ 
ue tence intelligible. ‘This perplexes the best writers, | genius for the world in every other kind.’ I had 
Jan. ‘when they find the relatives ‘whom,’ ‘which,’ or | letters from him (here I felt in my pockets) that 
test they, at their mercy, whether they may have ad exactly spoke the Czar’s character, which I knew 
lade mission or not; and will never be decided until we | perfectly well; and I could not'forbear concluding 
tuch have something like an academy, that by the best | that I lay with his imperial majesty twice or thrice 
authorities and rules drawn from the analogy of lan- | a week all the while he lodged at Deptford. What 
lave guages shall settle all controversies between gram- | is worse than all this, it is impossible to speak to me 
chi. mar-and idiom, i f but you give me some occasion of coming out with 
add I have only considered our language as it shews one lie or other, that has neither wit, humour, pros- 
hag | F the genius and natural temper of the English, which pect of interest, or any other motive that I can think 
f se. js modest, thoughtful, and sincere, and which, per- | of in nature. The other day, when one was com- 
sub. haps, may recommend the people, though it has mending an eminent and learned divine, what occa- 
s in spoiled the tongue. We might, perhaps, carry the | sion in the world had I to say, ‘ Methinks he would 
ther same thought into other languages, and deduce a|look-more venerable if he were not so fair a man?” 
hers great part of what is peculiar to them from the ge- | I remember the company smiled. I have seen the 
has nius of the people who speak them. It is certain, | gentleman since, and he is coal black. I have inti- 
too the light talkative humour of the French has not a| mations every day in my life that nobody believes 
that little infected their tongue, which might be shewn me, yet I am never the better. I was saying some- 
uch by many instances; as the genius of the Italians, | thing the other day to an old friend at Will’s coffec- 
hu. which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, | house, and he made me no manner of answer; but 
per- has moulded all their words and phrases to those told me that an acquaintance of Tully the orator 
particular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the | having two or three times together said to him, 
etter Spaniards shews itself to perfection in the solemnity | without receiving any answer, * that upon his honour 
ord, of their language ; and the blunt honest humour off he was but that very month forty years of age,’ 
efa. the German sounds better in the roughness of the | Tully answered, ‘ Surely you think me the most in- 
ner, High-Dutch, than it would in a politer tongue.—C. | credulous man in the world, if I do not believe what 
uch you eve told me every day these ten years.’ -The 
e do y F X j a 7 mischief of it is, I find myself wonderfully inclined 
fen No. 136.] MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1711. to have been present at Tity EA that is 
our Parthis mendacior.—Hon, 2 Ep. i 112 spoken of before me; this had led me into many in- 
; A greater liar Parthia never bred. conveniences, but indeed they have been the fewer, 
ito- Nee ; u st of this etranee fallowel because I am no ill-natured man, and never speak 
nent ACCORDING to the request ot this strange lellow, “| things to any man’s disadvantage. I never directly 
awn shall print the fullowing letter :— defame, but I do what is as bad in the consequence, 
uch “Mr. SPECTATOR, for I have often made a man say such and such a. 
nso- “I shall without any manner of preface or apology | lively expression, who was born a mere elder brother. 
the acquaint you, that I am, and ever have been, from | When one has said in my hearing, ‘sucha one is no 
Ke, my youth upward, one of the greatest liars this island | wiser than he should be,’ I immediately have re- | 
a has produced. [ have read all the moralists upon | plied, ‘Now faith; I` cannot see that} he said a 
ear) the subject, but could never find any effect theirdis-| very good thing to my, lord such-a-one, upon such an 
ings | courses had upon me, but to add to my misfortune | occasion,’ and thé like. Such’an honest dolt as this 
first by new thoughts and ideas, and making me more! has been watched in every expression, he uttered, 
ike; ready in my language, and capable of sometimes | upon my recommendation of him, and consequently 
ntry mixing seeming truths with my improbabilities. | been subject to the more ridicule. ' I once endea- 
ant With this strong passion towards falsehood in this} youred to cure myself of this impertinent quality, 
ked kind, there does not live an honester man, or ajand resolved to hold my tongue for seven days to- 
our Sincerer friend; but my imagination runs away with | gether; I did so; but then I had so many winks and 
udi- me; and whatever is started, I have such a scene of Unnecessary distortions of my face upon what any 
npo o appear in an instant before,me, that I body else said, that I found I only forbore the ex- 
ives aian p atty them, though, to my immediate | pression, and that I still lied in my heart to every 
Nays eae 1, I cannot but know. I am liable to be de- | man I met with. You are to know one thing (which 
nce sete Ly the first man I meet. tate a | I believe you will say is a pity, considering the usel j . 
10TS, P ons occasion of the mention ‘of the battle of should have made of it), I never travelled in my 
mge à E aay I could’ not forbear giving an account òf | life; but I donot know whether I could have spoken 
| sü- R ae of mine, a young merchant who wasbred | of any foreign country with more familiarity than 1 
rto at ) oscow, that had too much mettle tb attend books do at present, in company who are straugers to me. 
hich ae and accounts, when there was so active a| I have cursed the inns in Germany ; commended 
rave he ee the country where he resided, and followed the brothels at Venice—the freedom of conversation 
the ee as a volunteer. This warm youth (born at} in F rance; and though I was never out of this dear 
ope! Who cree the thing was spoken of) was the man | town; and fifty miles about it, have been three nights 
wi Regus ine ge Swedish general; he was the oc- together dogged by bravoes, for an intrigue with a 
i an thas he Muscovites kept their oe i so sol- cardinal s et at Rome: 3 ; a : 
jon, which ‘eee and brought up those troops, «Tt were en less to give you particulars of this t 
lion ELEN eovered from the enemy at the beginning | kind; but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, thera 
a pat Pagat July @ 00k botwcon Charlos XIL of Swedenand are about twenty or thirty of us in this town—l] 
Fb date r L Emperor of Russia; whercin'Charles was entirely | ¢ Prime Minister of Charles XII, 
LD ated, F N € t Inthe spring of the year 1693. = 
—— t 
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ON ee 
mean by this town the cities of London and West- 
auiuster—I say there are in town a sufficient number 
of us to make a society among ourselves ; and since 
we cannot be believed any longer, I beg of you to 
print this my letter, that we may meet together, and 
Se under such regulation as there may be no occa- 
-sion for belief or confidence among us. If you think 
fit, we might be called ‘ the historians,’ for liar w 
beceme a very harsh word. And that a member 0. 
the socicty may not hereafter be ill received by the 
rest of the world, I desire you would-explain a nae 
this sort of men, and not let us historians be ranked, 
‘as we are in the imaginations of ordinary people, 
among common liars, makebates, impostors and in- 
eendiaries. For your instruction herein, you are to 
know that an historian in conversation 18 only a per- 
‘son of so pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be con- | 
tented with ordinary occurrences. I know a man of 
«quality of our order, who is of the wrong side of 
forty-three, and has been of that age, according to 
Tuliy’s jest, for some years since, whose vein is upon 
the romantic. Give him the least occasion, and he 
will tell you something so very particular that hap- 
pened in such a year, and in such company, where 
-by the bye was present such a one, who was after- 
ward made such a thing, Out of all these circum- 
‘tances, in the best language in the world, he will 
join together with such probable incidents an account 
that shows a person of the deepest penetration, the 
honestest miud, and withal something so humble 
when he speaks of himself, that you would admire. 
Dear Sir, why should this be lying? there is nothing 
so instructive. He has withal the gravest aspect— 
| something so very venerable and great! Another 
of these historians is a young man whorh we would 
take in, though he extremely wants parts: as people 
jsend children (before they can learn any thing) to 
school, to keep them out of harm’s way. He tells 
things which have nothing at all in them, and can 
neither please nor displease, but merely take up 
your time to no manner of purpose, no manner of 
‘delight ; but he is good-natured, and does it because 
|e loves to be saying something to you, and enter- 
„(tain you. : 
Gi could name you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter; he is prodigiously 
dull and slow of head, but what he can say is fur 
sever false, so that we must have him. ie 
“Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is a 
dover; he is the most afflicted creature in the world 
lest what happened between him and a great beauty 
should ever be known. Yet again he comforts him- 
self, ‘Hang the jade her woman. If money can 
keep the slut trusty, I will do it, though I mortgage 
every acre; Antony and Cleopatra for that; All for 
‘Love and the World well Lost.’ fl 
“Then, Sir, there is my little merchant, honest 
Indigo of the "Change, there is my man for loss and 
ain; there is tare and tret, there is lying all round 
the globe; he has such a prodigious jutelligence he 
_|&nows all the French are doing, or what we Aoil 
Ponoka and has it from such hands. But 
as, eram I ruuning ! while L complain, while 


Í it is to live in servitude, that those whom th 


$ remos te to you, even all thisis a lic, and there 
s iot one Stich person of quality, lover, soldier, or 
Baie as I have now described in the whole 
Nee Wee a pat I will catch myself once 
in spite o speak one 
eee i oe pite of aature speak one truth, to 
T. 


è 
w Your humble servant,” &e. 


A wo. 
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At hive etiam servis semper libera fuerurt, timerent 
erent, suo potius quam alterius arbitra. — Pury, (ide 
“Spit 


rent, dol 
Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, 


: rejoj 
grieve, ut their own rather than another's pleasure. Re 


+g 


Ir is no small concern to me, that I find so n 

complaints-from that part of mankind whose Portis, 

‘i How tl be even aet 
pend upon will not allow them to be even as hay 
as their condition will admit of. There are, as ee 
unhappy correspondents inform me, tasters hoe 
offended at a cheerful countenance, and think © 
servant is broke loose from them, if he does not A 
sérve the utmost awe in their presence, Themes 
one who says, if he looks satisfied his master a 
him, “ What makes him so pert this morning 2” Hi 
little sour, “ Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid aan 
wages ?” The poor, creatures live in the most ex 
treme misery together; the master knows not hoy 
to preserve respect, nor the servant how to give it 
It seems this person is of so sullen a nature that he | 
knows but little satisfaction in the midst of a plenti. 
ful fortune, and secretly frets to see any appearance 
of content in one that lives upon the hundredth part) 
of his income, while he is unhappy in the possession 
of the whole. Uneasy persons, who cannot possess 
their own minds, vent their spleen upon all who de. 
pend upon them; which, I think, is expressed ina 
lively manner in the following letters :— 


“Sir, August 2, 1711. | | 
“I have read your Spectator of the third of the] | 
last month, and wish I had the happiness of being} | 
preferred to serve so good a master as Sir Roger ! | 
The character of my master is the very reverse of} | 
that good and gentle knight’s. All his directions 
are given, and his mind revealed by way of contre- 
ries: as when any thing is to be remembered, with} | 
a peculiar cast of face he cries, ‘Be sure to forget 
now.’ If I am to make haste back, ‘ Do not come 
these two hours; be sure to call by the way upou 
some of your companions.’ ‘Then another excellent 
way ot his is, if he sets me any thing to do, which he 
knows must necessarily take up half a day, he cuils 
ten times in a quarter of an hour to know whether! 
have done yet. ‘his is his manner; and the same 
perverseness runs through all his actions, according | 
as the circumstances vary. Besides all this, heis) | 
suspicious, that he submits himself to the drudgery 
of a spy.’ He is as unhappy himself as he makes his 
servants; he is constantly watching us, and we differ 
no more in pleasure and liberty than as a ga% 
and i prisoner. He lays traps for faults; au n 
sooner makes a discovery, but falls‘ into such lan- 
guage, as I am more ashamed of for coming from 
him, than for being directed tome. This, Sin $ 
short: sketch of a master I have served upwards” 
nine years; and though I, have never wronged him, 
I confess my despair of pleasing him has very, mi 
abated my endeavour to do it. -If you wil give 
leave to steal a sentence out of my master’s Clare 
don, I shall tell you my case in a word, ‘ being W 
worse than I deserved, I cared less to deserve \ 
than I had done.’ i 
t 


“Yam, Sir, your humble servano y 
E «@RarpH VALET 
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“Dear Mr. SPECTER 
“Tam the next thing to 
under both my lady and her woman. 
by them both, that I should be very gl 
in the Specter My lady herself i8 ox n 
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i the world, and for that reason her woman isof twenty 
| misds in a moment. My lady is one that never 
knows what to do with herself; she pulls on and 
juts off every thing she wears twenty times before 
she resolves upon it for that day, I stand at one 
end of the room, and reach things to her woman. 
When my lady asks for a thing, I hear, and have half 
brought it, when the woman meets me in the middle 
of the room to receive it, and at ‘that instant she 
says, ` No, she will not have it? Then I go back, 
and her woman comes up to her, and by this time 
she will have that and two or three things more in 
an instant. The woman and I run to each other; I 
am loaded and delivering the things to her, when my 
lady says she wants none of all these things, and we 
are the dullest creatures in the world, and she the 
unhappiest woman living, for she shall not be drest 
in any time. ‘Thus we stand, not knowing what to 
do, when our good lady, with all the patience in the 
world, tells us as plain as she can speak, that she 
will have temper: because we have no manner of un- 
derstanding; and begins again to dress, and see if 
we can find out, of ourselves, what we are to do. 
When she is dressed she goes to dinner, and after 
she has disliked every thing there, she calls for her 
coach, then commands it in again, and then she will 
not go out at all, and then will zo, too, and orders 
the chariot. Now, good Mr. Specter, I desire you 
would, in the behalf of all who serve froward ladies, 
give out in your paper, that nothing can be done 
without allowing time for it, ànd that one cannot be 
back again with what one was sent for, if one is 
called back before one can go a step for what they 
want, And if you please, let them know that all 
mistresses are as like as all servants. 

“I am your loving friend, 
“ PATIENCE Gippy.” 

These are great calamities; but I met the other 
day in the Five fields, towards Chelsea, a pleasanter 
tyrant than either of the above represented. A fat 
fellow was puffing on in his open waistcoat; a boy of 
fourteen in a livery, carrying after him his cloak, 
upper coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor lad was 
ready to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
up with his master, who turned back every half fur- 
long, and wondered what made the lazy young dog 
lag behind, 

There is something very unaccountable, that 
people cannot put themselves in the condition of the 
Persons below them, when: they consider the com- 
mands they give. But therë is nothing more com- 
mon, than to sce a fellow. (who if he were reduced to 
t, would not be hired by any man living)‘lament 


that he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in, 
Nature, 


at 
It would, perhaps, be running too far out of com- 
mon life to urge, that he who is not ‘master of him- 
self and his own passions, cannot bea proper master 
of ‘nother, Equanimity ina man’s own words and 
j actions, will casily diffuse itself through his whole 
family, Pamphilio has the happiest household of any 
mae I know, and that proceeds from the humane 
| eae he-has to them in their private persons, as 
as in respect that they are his servants. If there 
a any Occasion, wherein they may in themselves be 
a Lnosnd to ibe unfit to attend to their master’s con- 
; rns by reason of any attention to their own, he is 
a good as to place himself in their condition. I 
i Bae ìt very becoming in him, when at dinner 
akah er day, he made an apology for want of more 
are “ants. He said, “One of my footmen is gone 
© wedding of: his sister, and tho other I do not 


à 
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| expect to wait, because his father fired but ae 
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days ago.” —T. 
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Utitur in re non dubia testibus non necessariis —T'uLL. 
He uses unnecessary proofs in an indisputable point, i 


One meets now and then with persons who are: | 
extremely learned and knotty in expounding clear: 
cases. ‘Lully tells us of an author that spent some 
pages to prove that generals could not perform the 
great enterprises which have made them so illus- 
trious, if they had not had men. He asserted also 
it seems, that a minister at home, no more than a 
commander abroad, could do any thing without other 
men were his instruments and assistants. On this 
occasion he produces the example of Theristocles, 
Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himself, whom he 
denies to huve been capable of effecting what they 
did, except they had been followed by c'hers. It is 
pleasant enough to see such persons con.end without. 
opponents, and triumph without victory. 

‘he author above mentioned by thé orator is. 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we meet 
every day in conyersation such as deserve the same 
kind of renown, for troubling those with whom they 
converse with the like certainties. The persons that 
I have always thought to deserve the highest admi- 
ration in this kind are your ordinary story-tellers, 
who are most religiously careful of keeping to the- 
truth in every particular circumstance of a narra- 
tion, whether it concerns the main end or not. A 
gentleman whom I had the honour to be in company 
with the other day, upon some occasion that he was: 
pleased to take, said, he remembered a very pretty 
repartee made by a very witty man in King Charles’s 
time upon the like occasion, ‘ I remember,” said 
he, upon entering into the tale, ‘‘much about the 
time of Oates’s plot, that a cousin-german of mine 
and I were at the Bear in Holborn. No, I am out, 
it was at the Cross-keys; but Jack Thomson was 
there, for he was very great with the gentleman whe 
made the answer. But I am sure it was spoken 
somewhere thereabouts, for we drank a bottle in that 
neighbourhood every evening; but no matter for all 
that, the thing is the same; but———” 

He was going on to settle the geography of tlie- 
jest when I left the room, wondering at this odd turn 
of head, which can play away its words with uttering, 
nothing to the purpose, still observing its own imper- 
tinences, and yet proceeding in them. I do not 
question but he iniormed the rest of his audience, 
who had more patience than I, of the birth and pa- 
rentage, as well as the collateral alliances of his 
family who made the repartee, and of him who pro- 
yoked him to it. 

It is no small misfortune to any who have a just 
value for their time, when this quality of being so. 
very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, hap- 
pens to shew. itself in a man whose quality obliges. 
them to attend his proofs that it is now day, and the 
like. But this is augmented when the same genius 
gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, I have 
known it more than once ascend the very pulpit. 
One of this sort taking it in his head to bea great 
admirer of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beveridge, never 
failed of proving out of these great authors, things 
which no man living would have denied him upon 
his own single authority. One day resolving to 
come to the point in hand, he said, “ according tu 
that excellent divine” I will enter upon the matter, 
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or in his words, in his fifteenth sermon of the folio 
edition, page 160, 

it chal briefly explain the words, and then con- 
sider the matter contained in them.” l 

This honest gentleman needed not, one woul 
think, strain his modesty so far as to alter his ae 
of “ entering upon the matter,” to that of “ briefly 
explaining.” But so it was, that he would not even 
be contented with that authority, but added also the 
other divine to strengthen his method, and told us, 

with the pious and learned Dr. Beveridge, page dih 

of his ninth yolume, “I shall endeavour to make it 

as plain as I can from the words which I have now 
"read, wherein for that purpose we shall consider k 
This wiseacre was reckoned by the parish, who did 
not understand him, a most excellent preacher; but 
that he read too much, and was so humble that he 
did not trust enough to his own parts. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who argue for 
what nobody can deny them, are to be ranked a sort 
of people who do not indeed attempt to prove insig- 
nificant things, but are ever labouring to raise argu- 
ments with you about matters you will give up to 
them without the least controversy. One of these 
people told a gentleman who said he saw Mr. Such- 
a-one go this morning at nine of the clock towards 
the Gravel-pits : “ Sir, I must beg your pardon for 
that, for though I am very loath to have any dispute 
with you, yet I must take the liberty to tell you it 
was nine when I saw him at St. James’s.”? When 
men of this genius are pretty far gone in learning, 
they will put you to prove that snow is white, and 
when you are upon that topic can say that there is 
really no such thing as colour in nature; in a word, 
they can turn what little knowledge they have into 
a ready capacity of raising doubts; into a capacity 
of being always frivolous and always unanswerable. 

; It was of two disputants of this impertinent and 
laborious kind that the cynic said, ‘ one of these fe}. 
lows is milking a ram, and the other holds the pail” 

ADVERTISEMENT, RA 

| “ The exercise of the snuff-box, according to the 

j most fashionable airs and Motions, in opposition to 

| the exercise of the fan, will be taught with the best 
: ; plain ‘or perfumed snuff, at Charles Lillie’s, per- 
fumer, at the corner of Beaufort’s buildings, in’ the 

Strand, and attendance given for the benefit of the 

young merchants about the Exchange for two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy-sho 
near Garraway’s coffee-house, There will be like. 
wisc taught the ceremony of the snuff-box, or rules 
for offering Snuff to a stranger, a friend, or a mis- 
tress, according to the degrees of familiarity or dis. 
tance, with an explanation of the careless, the scorn- 
ful, the politic, and the surly pinch, and the gestures 
Proper to cach of them. r 

% N.B. The undertaker does not question but in 
‘a. short time to have formed a body of regular snuff- 
boxes ready to meet and make head against all the 
Tegiment of fans which have been lately disciplined 
and are now in motion.” =T, > P 2 
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anne radices agit, atque etiam Propagatur; ficta omnia 
, tanquam flosculi, decidint, nec simulatum 5 
quidquam esse diutürnum.—Turr. nase 


True glory takes root, and even spreads 


like flowers, fall to the ground ; all false pretences, 


he Ror can any Counterfeit last long. 
F all the affections which attend hun i 
love of glory is the mnst ardent, Gas NA 


is cultivated in princes, it produces the o 
or the greatest evil. i 
impressions received from education Only, it ere l! 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind : whe. teate j 
the natural bent of the prince’s inclination, it 3 ij 
him to the pursuit of things truly glorious, Th 
greatest men now in Europe (according to the 
mon acceptation of the word great) are Lewis : 
of France, and Peter Emperor of Russia, 
certain that all fame does not arise from the 
tice of virtue, it is, methinks, no unpleasing BEC 
ment, to examine the glory of these Potentates Use. | i 
distinguish that which is empty, perishing andl i 
volous, from what is solid, lasting, and importa pà 
Lewis of France had his infancy attended by a H 
and worldly men, who made extent of territoy T 
most glorious instance of power, and mistook the | 4 
spreading of fame for the acquisition of hone i 
The young monarch’s heart was by such convers 
tion easily deluded into a fondness for vain Slee | 
and upon these unjust principles to form or fal] Ha | 
with suitable projects of invasion, rapine, murder | | 
and all the guilts that attend war when it is w 
At the same time this tyranny was laid, sciences and i 
arts were encouraged in the most generous manner, 
as if men of higher faculties were to be bribed fo 
permit the massacre of the rest of the world. Eyer 
superstructure which the court of France built Upon 
their first designs, which were in themselves vicious 
was suitable to its false foundation. The ostentation 
of riches, the vanity of equipage, shame of poverty, 
and ignorance of modesty, were the common arts af 
life ; the generous love of one woman was changed 
into gallaniry for all the sex, and friendships among 
men turned into commerces of interest, or mere 
professions. “ While these’ were the rules of life, 
perjuries in the prince, and a general corruption of 
manners in the subject, were the snares in which 
France has entangled all her neighbours.” With 
such false colours have the eyes of Lewis beenen- 
chanted, from the debauchery of his early youth to 
the superstition of his present old age. Henceit 
is, that he has the patience to have statues erected to| 
his prowess, his valour, his fortitude, and in thesolt- | 
ness and luxury of a court to be applauded for mag. | 
nanimity and enterprise in military achievements. | 
Peter Alexovitz of Russia, when he came to years 
of manhood, though he found himself emperor of a 
vast and numerous people, master of an endless ter 
titory, absolute commander of the lives and fertunes 
of his subjects, in the midst of this unbounded power 


reatet o> 
Wher ions hay 80 
ere sovereigns haye Roo 


è 


om. 
Kin 


As it i 
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and greatness, turned his 
people with sorrow. 


and application to useful arts, wherein to employ tae 
laborious, the 
Mechanic employments and operations were Vey 
Justly the first objects of his favour and observation 
With this glorious intention he travelled into forelg 
nations in an obscure manner, above receiving hat 
honours where he sojourned, but prying into ¥ 
nee, 


e ando 
laid the 
foùndation of a great and lasting fame, by personi, 
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sith him. Who but himself ever left a throne to 
Jearn to sit in it with more grace? Who ever thought 
kimself mean in absolute power, till he had learned 
it? 

Bae consider this wonderful person, it is per- 
plexity to know where to begin his encomium, 
Others may in a metaphorical or philosophic sense 
be said to command themselves, but this emperor is 
also literally under his own command. How gene- 
rous and how good was his enteriug his own name as 
‘a private man in the army he raised, that none in it 
might expect to outrun the steps with which he him- 
self advanced! By such measures this godlike prince 
learned to conquer, learned to use his conquests. 
How terrible has he appeared in battle, how gentle 
in victory! Shall then the base arts of the French- 
man be held polite, and the honest labours of the 
Russian barbarous? No ; barbarity is the ignorance 
of true honour, or placing anything instead of it. 
The unjust prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good 
prince only renowned and glorious. 

‘Though men may impose upon themselves what 
they please by their corrupt imaginations, truth will 
ever keep its station: and as glory is nothing else 
but the shadow of virtue, it will certainly disappear 
at the departure of virtue. But how carefully ought 
the true notions of it to be preserved, and how iu- 
dusirious should we be to encourage any impulses 
towards it! The Westminster school-boy that said 
he other day he could not sleep or play for the colours 
in the hall,” ought to be free from receiving a blow 
for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious according 
to the author I have to-day quoted in the front of 
my paper. 

The perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
these three particulars: “That the people love us; 
that they have confidence in us; that being affected 
with a certain admiration towards us, they think we 
deserve honour.” This was spoken of greatness in 
the commonwealth. But if one were to ferm a con- 
summate glory under our constitution, one must add 
to the above mentioned felicities a certain necessary 
inexistence, and disrelish of all the rest, without the 
prince’s favour. He should, methinks, have riches, 
power, honour, command, glory; but riches, power, 
honour, command, and glory, should have no charms, 
but as accompanied with the affection of his prince, 
He should, methinks, be popular because a favourite, 
anda favourite because popular. Were it not to 
make the character too imaginary, I would give him 
Sovereignty over some foreign territory, and make 
him esteem that an empty addition without the kind 
regards of his own prince. One may merely have 
an idea of a man thus composed and circumstan- 
hated, and if he were so made for power without an: 
Meapacily+ of giving jealousy, he would ‘be also 
glorious without possibility of receiving disgrace. 

ae humility and this importance’ must make his 
g:ory immortal. 
i These thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the 
usual length of this paper; but if I could suppose 
such thapsodies could outlive the cominon fate of 
prdinary things, I would say these sketches and faint 
lages of glory were drawn in August, 1711, when 
ohn, Duke of Marlborough, made that memorable 


Heres he took io sone lines without 


aken at Blenheim, in 1704, were fixed up in 
hall, after having been carried in procession 
e city. 


he sense i yithou o c: pacity,” but all 
the copies read ashe ete “ withou* o ci pacity,” but a 
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—Animum curis nunc huc, nunc dividit illuc. 
Vire. Æn. iv. 285, 


This way and that the anxious mind is tom. 


Wuen I acquaint my reader that I have many 
other letters not yet acknowledged, I believe he will 
own what I have a mind he should believe, that I 
have no small charge upon me, but am a person of 
some consequence in this world. I shall therefore 
employ the present hour only in reading petitions in 
the order as follows :-— 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ I have lost so much time already, that I desire, 
upon the receipt hereof, you will sit down imme. 
diately and give me your answer. And I would know 
of you whether a pretender of mine really loves me. 
As well as I can, I will describe his manners. When 


j he,sees me he is always talking of constancy, but 


vouchsafes to visit me but once a fortnight, and then 
is always in haste to be gone. When I am sick, I 
hear he says he is mightily concerned, but neither 
comes nor sends, because, as he tells his acquaintance 
with a sigh, he docs not care to let me know all the 
power I have over hin, and how impossible it is for 
him to live without me. When he leaves the town, 
he writes once in six weeks, desires to hear from me, 
| complains of the torment of absence, speaks of flames, 
tortures, languishings, and ecstasies. He has the 
cant of an impatient lover, but keeps the pace of a 
lukewarm one. You know I must not go faster than 
he does, and to move at this rate is as tedious as 
counting a great clock. But you are to know he is 
rich, and my mother says, as he is slow he is sure; 
he will love me long, if he love me little; but I ap- 
peal to you whether he loves atall. Your neglected 
humble servant, “ LYDIA NOVELL. 


“All these fellows whd have money are extremely 
saucy and cold; pray, Sir, tell them of it.” 


“Mr. Srecraror,” A 

“T have been delighted with nothing more through, 
the whole course of your writings, than the substan- 
tial account you lately gave of wit; andI could wish 
you would take some other opportunity to express 
further the corrupt taste the age is run into; which 
Lam chiefly apt to attribute to the prevalency of a 
few popular authors, whose merit in some respects 
has given a sanction to their faults in others. ‘hus 
the imitators of Milton seem to place all the excel- 
lency of that sort of writing either in the uncouth 
or antique words, or something else which was highly 
vicious, though pardonable in that great man.* 
The admirers of what we call point, or turn, look 
upon it as the particular happiness to which Cowley, 


Ovid, and others, owe their reputation, and therefore 
endeayour to imitate them only in such instances. 
What is just, proper, and natural, does not seem to 
be the question with them, but by what means a 
quaint antithesis may be brought about, how one 
word may be made to look two ways, and what will 
be the consequence af a forced allusion. Now, 
thongh such authors appear to me to resemble those 
who make themselves fine, instead of being well- 
dressed, or graceful: yet the mischief is, that these 
beauties in them, which I call blemishes, are thought 
to proceed from luxuriance of fancy and overflowing 
of good sense. Jn one word, they have the charac- 
ter of being too witty; but if you would acquaint 


* So Philips in his Cyder is careful to mispell the words 


“orchat, sovran, after Milton, &c 
4, 
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the world they are not witty at all, you would, 
among others, oblige, Sir, 
“ Your most benevolent reader, 
COND, JOY 
“Sir 3 

ae i an 
“I am a young woman, and reckoned pretty 3 
therefore you will pardon me that I troublien we 
decide a wager between me aud a ume mt > 
who is always contradicting one because ae ae 

stands Latin: pray, Sir, is Dimple spelt wit 


single or double r? Iam. Sir, i 
“ Your very humble servant, 


“Berry SAUNTER.” 
“ Pray, Sir, direct thus, ‘ To the kind Querist, 


and leave it at Mr. Lillie’s, for I do not care to be; 


known in the thing at all. Iam, Sir, again, your 


humble servant.” 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

‘I must needs tell you there are several of your 
pipers I do not much like. You are often so nice 
there is no enduring you, and so learned there is no 
understanding you. What have you to do with our 
petticoats? Your humble servant, 

“ PARTHENOPE.” 


« Mr. Spectator, 
“ Last night, as I was walkıng in the Park, I met 
couple of friends. ‘ Pr’ythee, Jack,’ says one of 
them, ‘let us go and drink a glass of wine, for I 
ain fit for nothing else.’ ‘his put me upon reflecting 
on the many miscarriages which happen in conver- 
sations over wine, when men go to the bottle to re- 
move such humours as it only stirs up and awakens. 
T'his I could not attribute more to any taing than to 
the humour of putting company upon others which 
men do not like themselves, Pray, Sir, declare in 
your papers, that he who is a troublesome companion 
to himself, will: not be an agreeable one to others. 
Let people reason themselves into good humour be- 
fore they impose themselves upon their friends, 
Pray, Sir, be as eloquent as you can upon this sub- 
ject, and do human fiie so mach good, as to argue 
powerfully, that it is not every one that can swallow 
who is fit to drink a glass of wine. 
“ Your most humble servant.” 


“ SIR, 

“I this morning cast my eye upon your paper 
concerning the expense of time. You are very 
obliging to the women, especially those who are not 
young and past gallantry, by touching so gently 
upon gaming: therefore I hope you do not think it 
wrong to employ alittle leisure time in that diver- 
sion; but I should be glad to hear you say some- 
thing upon the behaviour of some of the female 
gumesters, « 

“ I have observed ladies, who imall other respects 
are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks of 
good breeding; who, as soon as the ombre-table is 
called for, and sit down to their business, are im- 


mediately transmigrated into the veriests wasps in 
nature, 
cf 


: 
|. < You must know I ‘keep my temper, and win 


inet money ; but am out of countenance to take it, 
it makes them so very uneasy. Be pleased, dear 


Sir, to instruct them to lose wi 
) wit. 
È i u al 1 3 a better grace, and 


Nsom < RAcHEL Basto.” 
; “Mr. Srxcrator, È 
Yy } i 
i Your kindness to Leonora in one of your papers, 
as given me encouragement to do myself the ho- 


nour of writing to you. The Great regard you have 


50 often expressed for the Istruction and Improve 
myrye- 


ê 


Dne o - n 
ment of cur sex will, I hope, im your OWN Die 
sufliciently excuse me from making any Apolooy à 
the impertinence of this letter. The greit ae hr 
have toembellish my mind with.some of those Site 
you 

sert reading helps us to, has made Me Uneasy y 
I am put in a capacity of attaining them, yi 
Sir,°I shall never think myself in, until You shal} w 
pleased to recommend some author or authors fine 
perusal. “sg y 

“J thought indeed, when I first cast 
Leonora’s letter, that I should have had no occas 
for requesting it of you; but to my very great ae 
cern, I found on the perusal of that Spectator 1 
was entirely disappointed, and am as much ata lp 
how to make use of my time for that end as aa 
Pray, Sir, oblige me at least with one scene, as a 
were pleased to entertain Leonora'with Your pro. 
logue. I write to you not only my own Sentiments 
but also‘those of several others of my acquaintance 
who are as little pleased with the ordinary Tanner 
of spending one’s time as myself: and ifa fervent 
desire after knowledge, and a great sense of our pre. 
sent ignorance, may be thought a good presage and 
earnest of improvement, you may look upon you 
time you shall bestow in answering this request’ not 
thrown away to no purpose. And I cannot but add 
that, unless you haye a particular and more than on 
dinary regard for Leonora, I have a better title to 
your favour than she: since I do not content mysell 
with a tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my 
entertainment very often when alone in my closet, 
To shew I am capable of improvement, and hate 
flattery, I acknowledge I do not like some of your 
papers; but even there I am readier to call in ques- 
tion my own shallow understanding than Mr. Spec- 
tator’s profound judgment. 

“ I am, Sir, your already (and in hopes of being 
more your) obliged servant, 


MY eye g 


e PARTHENIA.” 


This last letter is written with so urgent and se 
rious an air, that I cannot but think it incumbent 
upon me to comply with her commands, which 1 
shall do very suddenly.—T. 
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= Mizgravit ab aure Voluptas 
Omnis.—Hor. | Ep. ii. 187. 


Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies DORE 
From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes.—Pork 


In the present emptiness of the town, I have a 
eral applications from the lower part of the pura 
to admit suffering to pass for acting. ‘They in vey 
obliging terms desire me to let a fall on the sed 
a stumble, or a good slap,on the back, be aon 
a jest. ‘These gambols I shall tolerate fora ses?! 
because I hope the eyil cannot continue longer te 
until the people of condition-and taste TEE 
town. The method, some time ago, was to © 


tain that part of the audience who have n0 see 
above that of eye-sight with rope-dancers an use It 
blers; which was a way discreet enough, oe rot 
prevented confusion and distinguished such sable of; 
show all the postures which the body is onions 
from those who were to epresent all the pais was 
which the mind iš ect. But though i acten 
prudently settled, corporeal and intellectió i y F 
ought to be kept at a still wider distance S reas 
pear on the same stage at all;/for whic 


rot 
0 
. ement 
must propose some methors for the improvi 


i race | 
which you say are so becoming, and which 3 ey 


fi 
| 


OT SE 


st Lot 
ut add 
an or. 
itle to 
mysell 
is my 
closet, 
1 hate 
f your 
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aie pear-garden, by dismissing all bodily actors to 
the Lia oF greater momert, where men appear in 
ablic, the consequence and importance of the thing 
Pa bear them out. And though a pleader or 
ee acher is hoarse or awkward, the weight of his 
ee commands respect and attention; but in 
atrical speaking, if the performer is not exactly 
and gracetul, he is utterly ridiculous. In 
here there is little else expected but the 

„sure of the ears and eyes, the least diminu- 
pleasur is the hict fle I 
tion of that pleasure is the nghest offence. In 
acting; barely to perform the part is not commend- 
able, but to be the least out is contemptible. To 
avoid these difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, 
that while I was out of town, the actors have flown 
in the air, and played such pranks, and run such 
‘hazards, that none but the servants of the fire-office, 
tilers, and masons, could have been able to perform 
tne like-* The author of the following letter, it 
„seems, has been of the audience at one of these cn- 
tertainments, and has accordingly complained to me 
upon it. but I think he has been to the utmost de- 
grec severe against what is exceptionable in the play 
‘he mentions, without dwelling so much as he might 
have done on the author’s most excellent talent of 
humour, The pleasant pictures he has drawn of 
life should have been more kindly mentioned, at the 
same time that he banishes his witches, who are too 
dail devils to be attacked with so much warmth. 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Upon a report that Moll White had followed 
you to town, and was to act a part in the Lancashire 
‘Witches, I went last week to see that play. It was 
my fortune to sit next to a country justice of the 
peace, a neighbour (as he said) of Sir Roger’s, who 
pretended to show her to us in one of the dances, 
There was witchcraft enough in the enteetainment 
almost to incline me to believe him; Ben Jonsont 
was almost lamed: young Bullock} narrowly saved 
„his neck: the audience was astonished; and an old 
-acquaintance of mine, a person of worth, whom I 
would have bowed te in the pit, at two yards dis- 
‘tance, did not know me. 

“Tt you were what the country people reported 
you—a white witch—I could have wished you had 
been there to have exercised that rabble of broom- 
‘sucks with which we were haunted for above three 
-hours. I could have allowed them to set Clod in the 
‘tree, to have scared the sportsmen, plagued the 
lustice, and employed honest Teague with his holy 
water.{ This was the proper use of them in comedy, 
if the author had stopped here; but I cannot con- 
-ceive what relation the sacrifice of the black lamb, 
sand the ceremonies of their worship to the devil, į 
; ayei to the business of mirth and humour. 

3 The gentleman who, writ this play, and has 
peas some characters in it very justly, appears to 
“ave been misled in his witchcraft by an unwary fol- 
An ME the inimitable Shakspeare. The incantations 
the acbeth have a solemnity admirably adapted to 
St; Occasion of that tragedy, and fill the mind with 
onals horror; besides that the witches are a 
mines Story itself, as we find it very particularly 

svat ath Heetor Boetius, from whom he seems to 
eee it. This therefore is a proper machine 
— it the business is dark, horrid, and bloody; but 


ang to Shadwell's comedy of the Lancashire Witches, 


een lately acted several times, and was advertised 
night in which this Spectator +s dated. 

mes of two actors then upon tire stage. 

nt incidents in the play of the Laucushire Witches. 
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it is extremely foreign from the affair of comedy 
Subjects of this kind, which are in themselves disa 


passing through an imagination like Shakspeare’s ta 
torm them; for which reason Mr. Dryden would not 
allow eyen Beaumont and Fletcher capable of imi- 
tating him. 

But Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be: 

Within that circle none durst walk but be. 


“ I should not, however, have troubled you with 


the witches: I mean the freedom of some passages, 
which I should have overlooked if I had not observed 
that those jests can raise the loudest mirth, though 
they are painful to right sense, and an outrage upon 
modesty. 

“We must attribute such liberties to the taste of 
that age: but indecd by such representations a poet 
sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst; 


to the orange-wenches. 


the moral with which this comedy ends. The two 
witting those who had a right in the disposal of them, 
and marrying without the consent of parents—one of 
the injured parties, who is easily reconciled, winds 
up all with this remark, 


»-— Design whate'er we will, 
There is a fate which over-rules us still,® 


“‘ We are to suppose that the gallants are men of 
merit, but if they had been rakes, the excuse might 
have served as well. Hans Carvel’s wife was of the 
same principle, but has expressed it with a delicacy 
which shows she is not serious in her excuse, but in 
a sort of humorous philosophy turns off the thought 
of her guilt, and says, 

That if weak women go astray, 
Their stars are more in fault than they. 

“ This no doubt is a full reparation, and dismisses 
the audience with very edifying impressions. 

“These things fall under a province you have 
partly pursued already, and therefore demands your 


animadversion, for the regulating so noble an enter- 
tainment as that of the stage. It were to be wished 
that all who write for it hereafter would raise their 
genius, by the ambition of pleasing people of the 


greeable, can at no time'become entertaining, but by ; 


these remarks, if there were not something else in | 
this comedy, which wants to be exercised more than | 


and, as one would think, neglects the boxes, to write | 
“I must not conclude till I have taken notice of | 


young ladies having given a notable example of out- | 


j 


| 
| 


a 


| 


| 
| 


i i 
| 


| 


best. understanding; and leave others to en 


nothing of the human species but risibility, to seek 


their diversion at the bear-gardens, or some other | 


privileged place, where reason and good manners | 
have no right to disturb them. “Tam, &e.? | 

“ August 8, 1711.” * 3 Soli 
No. 142.]> MONDAY, AUGUST 13, 1711. | 
Hor. 1 Od xiii. 12. | 


Irrupta tenet copula: 
Whom love's unbroken bond unites. 


] 
Tue following being genuine, and the images of | 


a worthy passion, I am willing to give the old lady’s 


own happiness, a place in my writings. 
t Mr. SPECTATOR, August 9, 1711. 
“I am now in the sixty-seventh year of my age, 
and read you with approbation; but methinks you 
do not strike at the root of the greatest evil in life, 
which is the false notion of gallantryinlove. It is, 


The concluding distich of Shadwell's play x 
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and has long been, upon a very ill foot; but I who 
have been a wife forty years, and was bred up ina 
way that has made me ever since very happy, soe 
through the folly of it. In a word,- Sir, ‘ghar 

was a young woman, all who avoided the vices of t ie 
age were very carefully educated, and all fantastica 
objects were turned out of our sight. The Bice 
try-hangings, with the great and yenerable ep i- 
city of the Scripture stories, had better effects t an 
now the loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus an 

Ariadne, in your fine present prints. The gentleman 
I am married to made love to me in rapture, but it 
was the rapture of a Christian and a man of honour, 
not of a romantic hero or a whining coxcomb. This 
put our life upon a right basis. To give you an idea 
of our regard one to another, I enclose to you seve- 
ral of his letters, writ forty years ago, when my 
lover; and one writ the other day, after so many 


i i “4 * ny 
years cohabitation. “ Your servant, E 
“£ ANDROMAGHE. 


“ MADAM, , «/ August 7,1671. 


“ If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for 
your welfare and repose, could have any force, you 
last night slept in security, and had every good an- 
gel in your attendance. To have my thoughts ever 
fixed on you, to live in’ constant fear of every acci- 
dent to which human life is liable, and to send up 
my hourly prayers® to avert them. from you; I say, 
Madam, thus to think, and thus to suffer, is what I 
do for her who is in pain at my approach, and calls 
all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are now 
before my eyes; my eyes that are ready to flow with 
tenderness, but cannot give relief to my gushing 
heart, that dictates what I am now saying, and yearns 
to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my 
soul, stolen from thyself! how is all my attention 
broken! my books are blank paper, and my friends 
intruders. I haye no hope of quict but from your 
pity. To grant it would make more for your tri- 
umph. To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy 
the true empire of beauty. If you would consider 
aright, you would find an agreeable change in dis- 
missing the attendance of a slave, to receive the 
complaisance of a companion, I bear the former 
in hopes of the latter condition. As I live in chains 
without murmuring at the power which inflicts them, 


so I could enjoy freedom without forgetting the 
mercy that gave it. e 


“Tam, Madam, 
“Your most devoted, most obedient servant.” 
“ Though I made him no declarations inhis favour, 
_ vou see he had hopes of me when he writ this in the 
month following :— s 


“Mapam, September 3, 1671. 


“Before the light this morning dawned upon the 


earth I awaked, and lay in expectation of its return, 


not that it could give any new sense of joy to 
“but as I hoped it would bes you with its cheerful 
face, after a quiet which I wished you last night. If 
my Prayers are heard, the day appeared with all the 
ee of a merciful Creator upon your person 
A aie Let others, my lovely charmer, talk 
re Re being that disposes their hearts; I con- 
Pam G low, images of love. I have not a thought 
Pace tea tosyou, that I cannot with confidence 
aera Allseeing Pewer to bless.me in, May 
eae Te and reward your in- 
: jour sanctity of manners, your pr 
7 outh, and becoming piety, with the parade of 
is grace and protection. ‘This is an unusual lan- 


Pe 
à i 


'palls in the possession, but I love also your tlre, 


‘so well disposed as yours is, our days will 
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guage to ladies; but you have a mind elevateq 
the giddy notions of a sex ensnared by flatter abor, 


misled by a false and short adoration into yy ang 
and lung contempt. Beauty, my fairest oman 


your soul is as dear to me as my own 5 and te 
advantages of a liberal education, some knowl the 
and as much contempt of: the world, joined with 
endeavours towards a life of strict virtue a th 
gion, can qualify me to,raise new ideas in thes 
s 
as; 
with joy; and old age, instead of introducing nin 
choly prospects of decay, give us hope oÈ ete an 
youth in a better life. I have but few minutes aa 
the duty of my employment to write in, and wills 
time to read over what I have writ; therefore T 
seech you to pardon the first hints of my mind whieh 
I have expressed in so little order, Bees 
“ I am, dearest creature, 

“ Your most obedient, most devoted servant,?4 


“ The two next were written after the day for oy: 
marriage was fixed :— 


QI 


“Mapa, September 25th, 167], 


“Tt is the hardest thing in the world to be in Jove 
and yet attend business. As for me, all that speak 
to me find me out, and I must lock myself Up, or 
other- people will doit for me. A gentleman asked 
me this morning, ‘ What news from Holland?’ and 
I answered, ‘She is exquisitely handsome.’ Ano. 
ther desired to know when I had been last at Wind. 
sor; I replied, ‘She designs to go with me.’ Pr’ythee, 
allow me at least to kiss your hand before the ap 
pointed day, that my mind may be in some compos- 
ure. Methinks I could write a volume to you, but 
all the language on earth would fail in saying hor 
much, and with what disinterested passion, 

“ I am ever yours. ’* 


September 80, 1671, 
seven in the morning. 
“Next to the influence of heaven, I am to thank 
you that I sce the returning day with pleasure. To 
pass my evenings in so sweet a conversation, and 
have the esteem of a woman of your merit, hasin 
it a particularity of happiness no more to be ex 
pressed than returned. But-I am, my lovely creature, 
contented to be on the obliged side, and to employ 
all my days in new endeavours to convince you al! 
all’ the world of the sense T have of your condesce 
sion in choosing, 
“ Madam, your most faithful, at 
most obedient humble servant... 


“He was, when he writ the following leteni 
agreeable and pleasant a man as any in England: 


October 20, 1671. 
ner, but 
ere 1 ab 


- “Dear CREATURE, 


“Mapam, 


“I beg pardon that my paper is not fi 
am forced to write from a coffee-house Wh 
attending about business. ‘There is a dirty ale 
busy faces all around me talking of money, yi hich 
my ambition, all my wealth, is love: lov® reed 
animates my heart, sweetens my humour, en Itis 
my soul, and affects every action of my a ideas 
to my lovely charmer I owe that many a it 
are continually affixed to my words and acti nee 
is the natural effect of that generous passion 
ate in the admirers ‘some similitude of the pro 
admired ; thus, my dee ama I every day t? fair oD 
from so sweet a companion. Look up, ™ a 


* Richard Steele. 
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tp that heaven which made thee such, and join with 
implore its influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and. beseech the-author of love to bless the 

ites he has ordained, and mingle with our happiness 
i iust sense of our'transient condition, and a resig- 
etn to his will, which only can regulate our minds 
i a steady endeavour to please him and each other. 

« T am, for ever, your faithful servant.” # 


me to 


« J will not trouble you with more letters at this. 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you these minutes, Tam sure you would smile 
to think that there is one who is so gallant as to 
speak of it still as so welcome a present, after forty 
years’ possession of the woman whom he writes to. 


«© MADAM, June 23, 1711. 


“J heartily beg your pardon-for my omission to 
write yesterday. It was no failure of my tender 
regard for you; but having been very much per- 

lexed in my thoughts on the subject of my last, 
made me determine to suspend speaking of it until 
Icame myself. But, my lovely creature, know it is 
not in the power of age, or misfortune, or any other 
accident which hangs over human life, to take from 
me the pleasing esteem I have for you, or the me- 
mory of the bright figure you appeared in, when you 
gave your hand and heart to, 

“ Madam, your most grateful husband, 
T and obedient servant.” *+ 


No. 143.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1711. 
Non est vivere, sed valere, vita—Mantiat, Epig. xx, 6. 
For life is only life, when blest with health. 


Iris an unreasonable thing some men expect of 
their acquaintance. They are ever complaining that 
they are out of order, or displeased, or they know 
not how, and are so far from letting that be a reason 
for retiring to their own homes, that they make it 
their argument for coming into company. What has 
any body to do with accounts of a man’s being ‘indis- 
posed, but his physician? Ifa man laments in com- 
pany, where the rest are in humour enough to enjoy 
themselves, he should not take it ill if a servant is 
ordered to present him with a porringer of caudle or 
posset-drink, by way of admonition that he go home 
to bed. That part of life which we ordinarily un- 
derstand oy the word conversation, is an indulgence 
to the sociable part of our make; and should incline 
us to bring our proportion of good-will or good-hu- 
monr among the friends we mect with, and not to 
trouble them with relations which must of necessity 
oblige them to a real or feigned affliction. Cares, 
Mean eu diseases, uneasinesses, and dislikes of our 
p ete by no means to be obtruded upon our 

lends. If we would consider how little of this vi- 


«| Sssitude of motion. and rest, which we call life, is 


pont with Satisfaction, we should be more tender of 
mis than to bring them little sorrows which 
cheer 1 clong to them. There is no real life but 
swor y life; therefore valetudinarians should be 
word of efore they enter into company, not to say a 
is oak themselves until the meeting breaks up. it 
ting were pretended that we should be always sit- 
ere with chaplets of flowers round our heads; or be 

Med with reses in order to make our entertain- 


Rent agreeable to us; but if (as itis usually ob- 
t The letters marine “Richard Steele. 


No. 142, are all genine, written origin- 
ME A Steele, and actually sent, with but little variation, to 


val i rates afterward Lady Steele. See Steele's Letters, 
: 1 et seq. cr. 8vo. 1787; 2 vols. 


„acute pains can give him disturbance, and against 


served) they who resolyeto be merry, seldom aro 
so; it will be much more unlikely for us to be well- ` 
picased, if they.are admitted who are always com- 
plaining they are sad. Whatever we do. we should 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never 
let them sink below an inclination at least to be wel. 
pleased. The way to this, is to keep our bodies in 
exercise, our minds at ‘ease. That insipid state 
wherein neither are in vigour, is not tobe accounted 
any part of our portion of being. When we are in 
the satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, or pur- 
suit of some laudable design, we are in the possession 
of life, of human life. Ñortune will give us disap- 


firmities enough, without our adding to the unhappy” 
side of our account by our spleen or ill-humous' 
Poor Cottilus, among so many real evils, a ¢ roni- 
cal distemper and a narrow fortune, is never heard’ 
to complain. That equal spirit of his, which any 
man may have, that, like him, will conquer pride, | 
vanity, and affectation, and follow nature, is not to 
be broken, because it has no points to contend for, 
To be anxious for nothing but what nature demands 
as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the 
way to what men aim at by getting an estate. This’ 
temper will preserve health in the body, as well ag’ 
tranquillity in the mind. Cottilus sees the world in 
a hurry, with the same scorn that a sober person 
sees a man drunk. Had he been contented with 
what he ought to have been, how could, says he, such 
a one have met with sucha disappointment? Ifan- | 
other had valued. his mistress for what he ought to 
have loved her, he had not been in her power. If 
her virtue had had a part of his passion, her levity 
had been his cure; she could not then ‘have beem 
false and amiable at the same time. 5d 
Since we cannot promise ourselves constant health* 
let us endeavour at such a temper as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. Uranius nas arrived 
at that composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to such a neglect of every thing with which the ge- 
nerality of mankind is enchanted, that nothing but 


2 
pointments enough, and nature is attended with in- | i! 
f 
g 
i 


those too he will tell his intimate friends he has a 
secret which gives him present ease. Uranius is so 
thoroughly persuaded of another life, and endea. 
vours so sincerely to secure an interest init, that h 
looks upon pain but as a quickening of his pace toa 
home, ‘where he shall be better provided for than in 
his present apartment. Instead of the melancholy 
views which others are aptto give themselves, he 
will tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor wilt 
he think of himself as such. He thinks at the time | 
of his birth he entered intoan eternal being; and 
the short article of death he will not allow an inter- 
ruption of life ;-since that moment is not of half the 
duration as his ordinary sleep. Thus is his being 
one uniformand consistent series of cheerful diver. 
sions and moderate cares, without fear or hope:of fu- ` 


turity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less affecting to him than 
indisposition is to others. ‘ 

I must confess, if one does not regard life after 
this manner, none but idiots can_pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of 
a delicate frame, and you may observe, from the 
hour she rises, a certain weariness of all that passes 
about her. I know more than one who is much too 
nice to be quite alive. They are sick of such strange 
frightful people they meet; one is so awkward, and — 
another so disagreeable, that it looks like a penance 
to breathe the same air w'th them. You see this 1s 

š M2 
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so very true, that a great part of ceremony and good- 
breeding among the ladies turns upon their uncasi- 
ness; and I will undertake, if the how-do-ye-servants 
of our women were to make a weekly bill of sick- 
ness, as the parish-clerks do of mortality, you would 
not find in an account of seven days, one 1m thirty 
that was not downright sick or indisposed, or but a 
very little better than she was, and so forth. ze 

Tt is certain, that to enjoy life and health as a con: 
stant feast, we should not think pleasure necesan 
but, if possible, to arrive at an equality of min et 
is as mean to be overjoyed upon occasions o; sue: 
fortune, as to be dejected in circumstances ol GSES: 
| Laughter in one condition, is as unmanty as. weep- 
ing in the other. We should not form our minds to 
expect transport on every occasion, but know how to 
make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 
envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth, will take 
up our minds, without we can possess ourselves in 
that sobriety of heart which is above all picasures, 
and can be felt much better than described. But the 
ready way, I believe, to the right enjoyment of life 
is, by a prospect towards another, to have but avery 
mean opinion of it. A great author of our time* 
| has set this in an excellent light, when, with a phi- 
losophic pity of human life, he spoke of it in his 
Theory of the Earth in the following manner : 

“ For what is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions? We lie down and rise again, dress 
and undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then we lie down again, and the 
circle returns. We spend the day in trifles, and 
when the night comes we throw ourselves into the 
bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 
and wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as those 
that sleep in the stalls or in the field. Are not the 
capacities of man higher than these? And ought 
not his ambition and expectations to be greater? 
Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at 
least a fair and noble chance; and there is nothing 
in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 
should be disappcinted, we are still no worse than 
the rest of our fellow-mortals; and if we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.” —T. 


No. 144.) WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 171]. 


— Noris quam elegans formarum “* Spectator“ siem. 
Ter. Eun. Act iii Se. 5. 
You shall see how nice a Judge of beauty I am 


Beaury has been the delight and torment of the 
world ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influence so sensibly, that almost every one 
of them has left us some saying or other, which in- 
timated that he knew too well the power of it. Onet 
has told us, that a graceful person is a more power- 
ful recommendation than the best letter that can be 
Writ in your favour. Anothert desires the possessor 
of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature; and not 
any perfection of his own. A third § calls it a 
< shortlived tyranny ;” a fourth || a “ silent fraud,” 
because it imposes upon us without the help of lan- 
guage; but I think Carneades spoke as much like a 
philosopher as any of them, ‘ough more like a 
lover, when he calls it * royalty without force.’ 

_? Dr. Thomas Burnet, m: 
ria Telluris, 4to, Amst. 1699, p.241. 


+ Aristofle. 1 Plato, § Socrates. 
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ify from her power. 
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It is not indeed to be denied, but there js oa 
irresistible in a beautcous form; the most BS thing 
not pretend, that they do not feel an jr Ere yi 
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possession 11 favour of the handsome, No ae Te, 
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$ hea 
being regarded before others in matters of oat and 
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consideration. At the same time the hande) 
should consider that it is a possession, as x Some | 
foreign to them., No one can give jt Me 1, 
preserve it when they have it. Yet so it wet 
people can bear any quality in the world better th 
beauty. It is the consolation of all who = {hay 
turally too much affected with the force of yt if da. 
little attention, if a man behave with idee 
will cure thom. Handsome people usnally | 
fantastically pleased with themselves, that if they 
not kill at fiyst sight, as the phrase is, a secant h i 
terview disarms them of all their power. But L shal 
make this paper rather a warning-piece to at hall, 
tice where the danger is, than to propose ean 
tions how to avoid it when you have fallen jp th 


way of it. Handsome men shall be the Subject of ] 
another chapter, the women shall take up the el d 
sent discourse. > re 


Amaryllis, who has been in town but one 
is extremely improved’ in the arts of good br 
without leaving nature. She has not lost the native 
simplicity of her aspect, to substitute that patience 
of being stared at, which is the usual triumph and 
distinction of a town lady. In public assemblig’ 
you meet her careless eye diverting itself with the |) 
objects around her, insensible that she herself is one |. 
of the brightest in the place. 

Duleissa is quite another make; she is almost a) | 
beauty by nature, but more than one by art. Ifit | 
were'possible for her to let her fan or any limb about |) 
her rest, she would do some part of the execution, | 
she meditates ; but though she designs herself a prey, |) 
she will not stay to be taken. No painter can giv 
you words for the different aspects of Dulcisso in; | 
half a moment, wherever she appears: so little does) | 
she accomplish what she takes so much pains for, io 
be gay and careless, 

Merab is attended with all the charms of women: 
and accomplishments of man. It is not to bè 
doubted but she has a great deal of wit, if she were 
not such a beauty; and she would have more beauty 
had she not so much wit. Affectation prevents her 
excellences from walking together If she HO 
mind to speak such a thing, it must be done wi 
such an air of her body; and if she has an incl A 
tion to look very careless, there is such a smi 
thing to be said at the same time, that the desig? F 
being admired destroys itself. Thus the unbapy? | 
Merab, though a wit and beauty, is allowed to 
neither, because she will always be both. af 

Albacinda has the skill as well as the part 
pleasing. Her form is majestic, but her as pect vt 
ble. All good men should beware of the ¢ ay 
She will speak to you like your sister, until £ f en 
you sure: but is the most vexatious of tyrant indif | 
you are so. Her familiarity of behaviour ka the 
ferent questions and general conversation; ai vise 
silly part of her votaries full of hopes, while t6 ia 
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converse with her, and therefore knows ahe ion dj g 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains oce ations b 
admiration by seeming ignorance of her P ability 
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Endosia adds to the height of her anon aie 
of spirit which still distinguishes her ae A 
of her sex. Beauty in others is lovely: 
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aes 
“reeable, in others attractive ; but in Eudosia it is 
"B manding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment 
Jike the love of glory. The lovers of other women 
are softened into fondness—the admirers of Eudosia 
exalted into ambition. ; EE i 
Eucratia presents herself to the Imagination with 
a more kindly pleasure, and, as she is woman, her 
praise is wholly feminine. If we Were to form an 
jmage of dignity in a man, we should give him wis- 
dom and valour, as being essential to the character 
of manhood. In like manner, if you describe a right 
woman in a laudable sense, she should have gentle 
softness, tender fear, and all those parts of life which 


distinguish her from the other sex; with some sub- 


ordination to it, but such an inferiority that makes 
ner still more lovely. Eucratia is that creature— 
she is‘all,over woman, kindness is all her art, and 
beauty all her arms. Her look, her voice, her 
gesture, and whole behaviour, is truly feminine, A 
goodness mixed with fear gives a tincture to all her 
behaviour. It would be savage to offend her, and 
cruelty to use art to gain her. Others are beautiful, 
but, Eucratia, thou art beauty ! 

Omniamante is made for deceit; she has an aspect 
as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as 


| wild as the more famed Cleopatra. Her face speaks 


a vestal, but her heart a Messalina. Who that be- 
held Omniamante’s negligent, unobserving air, 
would believe that she hid under that regardless 
manner the witty prostitute, the rapacious wench, 
the prodigal courtesan ? She can, when she pleases, 
adorn those eyes with tears like an infant that is 
chid ; she can cast down that pretty face in con- 
fusion, while you rage with jealousy, and stotm at 
her perfidiousness: she can wipe her eyes, tremble, 
and look frighted, until you fancy yourself a brute 
for your rage, own yourself an offender, beg pardon, 
and make her new presents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers in 
beholding the beauteous, which I design for the in- 
struction of the fair as well as their beholders; and 
shall end this rhapsody with mentioning what’ I 
thought was well enough said of an ancient sage* 
to a beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own 
figure in brass. “ What,” said the philosopher, 
“could that image of yours say for itself if it could 
speak ?”—“ Tt might say,” answered the youth, 
“that it is very beautiful.” “And are not you 


j ashamed,” replied the cynic, “tovalue yourself upon 


that only of which a piece of brass is capable ?”—T, 


No. 145.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1711. 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes,—Hon, 1 Ep. xviii. 29. 
Their folly pleads tho privilege of wealth. 

Tr the following enormities are not amended upon 


e first mentioning, I desire farther notice from my 
correspondents, 


“Mn. SPECTATOR, 
am obliged to you for your discourse the other 
Upon frivolous disputants, who with great 


day 


| notice of wagorers. I will not here reneat what Hu. 
dibras says of such disputants, which is so true. that 
it is almost proverbial; but shall only acquaint you 
with a set of young fellows of the inns of court, 
whose fathers have provided for them so plentifully 

that they need not be very anxious to get law into 
their heads for the service of their country at the 
bar; but are of those who are sent (as the phrase of 
parents is) to the Temple to know how to ‘keep 
their own.’ One of these gentlemen is very loud 
and captious at a coffee-house which I frequent, and 
being in his nature troubled with a humour of con 

tradiction, thougn withal excessively ignorant, he 
has found a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
idleness and ignorance, and yet still give himself the 
air of a very learned and knowing man, by the 
strength of his pocket. The misfortune of the thing 
is, I have, as it happens sometimes, a greater stock 
of learning than of money. The gentleman I am 
speaking of takes advantage of the narrowness of my 
circumstances in such a manner, that he has read 
all that I can pretend to, and runs me down with 
such a positive air, and with such powerful argu- 
ments, that from a very learned person I am thought 
a mere pretender. Not long ago I was relating that 
I had read such a passage in Tacitus: up starts my 
young gentleman in a full company, and pulling out 
his purse offered to lay me ten guineas, to be staked 
immediately in that gentleman’s hands (pointing to 
one smoking at another table), that I was utterly 
mistaken. I was dumb for want of ten guineas; he 
went on unmercifully to triumph over my ignorance 
how to take him up, and told the whole room he had 
read Tacitus twenty times over, and such a remark- 
able incident as that could not escape him. He has 
at this time three considerable wagers depending be- 
tween him and some of his companions who are rich 
enough to hold an argument with him. He has five 
guineas upon questions in geography—two that the 

Isle of Wight is a peninsula, and three guineas to 

one that the world is round. We.have a gentleman 

comes to our coffee-house, who deals mightily in 

antique scandal; my disputant has laid him twenty 


aa and enumeration of many circumstances and 
bod See undertake to prove matters which no- 
a J ùving denies, You cannot employ yourself 

sore usefully than in adjusting the laws of disputa- 


“a In coffee-houses and accidental companies, as 
other thi im more formal debates. Among many 
ings which your own experience must suggest 

You, it will be very obliging if you please to take 


pee Ny Bad NS Sa 
9 Antiath 4 z 
onas, tha founder ofthe sect of Cynic philosophers. 


pieces upon a point of history, to wit, that Cæsar 
never lay with Cato’s sister, as is scandalously re- 
ported by some people. 

“ There are several of this sort ot fellows in town, 
who wager themselves into statesmen, historians, 
geographers, mathematicians, and every other art, 
when the persons with whom they talk have not 
wealth equal to their learning. I beg of you to pre- 
vent in these youngsters this compendious way of 
wisdom, which costs other people so much time and 
pains; and you will oblige 

ë 7 “ Your humble servant.” 

“ Coffee-house, near the Temple, 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, Aug. 12, 1711. 

“ Here’s a young gentleman that sings opera- 
tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let him know 
that he has no right to act here as if he were in an 
empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces of a 
public room, and certify whistlers, singers, and com- 
mon orators, that are heard farther than their portion 
of the room comes to, that the law is open, and that 
there is an equity which will relieve us from such as 
interrupt us in our lawful discourse, as much as 
against such who stop us on the road. I take these 
persons, Mr. Spectator, to be such trespassers as the 
officer in your stage-coack, and am of the same sen 
timent with counsellor Ephraim. It is true tne 
young man is rich, and, as the vulgar say, needs 
not care for any body ; but sure that is no authority 


eee 
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for him to go whistle where he pleases. 
“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant. 

«pP, S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here 

are students that learn upon the hautboy; pray de- 
sire the benchers, that all lawyers who are proficients 
in wind-music may lodge to the Thames. 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« We are a company of young women who vic 
our time yery much together, and obliged by the 
mercenary humour of the men to be as mere 
inclined as they are. There visits among us an ol 
Pachelor whom each of us has a mind to. The fellow 
is rich, and knows he may have any of Ae 
is particular to none, but excessively ill bran ji is 
pleasanty consists in romping; he snatches isses 
by surprise, puts his hands in our necks, tears One 
fans, robs us of ribands, ‘forces letters out of our 
hands, looks into any of our papers, and a thousand 
other rudenesses. Now what I will desire of you is, 
to acquaint him, by printing this, that if he does not 
marry one of us very suddenly, we have all agreed, 
the next time he pretends to be merry, to affront 
him, and use him like a clown as he is. In the name 
of the sisterhood I take my leave of you, and am as 
they.all are, 
Your constant reader and well-wisher.” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

. “J. and. several others of your female readers 
have conformed ourselves to your rules, even to our 
very dress. Thefc'is not one of us but has reduced 
our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable circum- 
ference, though indeed we retain still a quilted one 
underneath; which makes us not altogether uncon- 
formable to the fashion; but it: is on condition Mr. 
Spectator extends not his censure so far. But we 
find you men secretly approve our practice, by imi- 
tating our pyramidical form, The skirt of your 
fashionable coats forms as large a circumference as 
our petticoats; as these are set out with whalebone, 

so are those with wire, to increase and sustain a 
-bunch: of fold that hangs down on each side; and 
‘the hat, I-perceive, is decreased in just proportion 
«to our head-dresses. We make a regular figure, but 
-1I defy your mathematics to give name to the form 
you appear in. Your architecture is mere Gothic, 
and betrays a worse genius than ours; therefore if 
you are partial to your own sex, I shall be less than 


I an now “Your humble servant.” 


No. 146.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 1711. 
Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit—Tun, 
No man was evor great without sonie degree of inspiration. 

We know the highest pleasure our minds are 
capable of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime “thoughts communicated to us by men of 
great genius aud eloquence: such is the entertain. 
ment we meet with in the philosophic parts of Cice- 
r Truth and good sense have there so 
charming a dress; that they could hardly be more 

agreeably represented with the addition of poetical 
fiction, and the power of numbers. This ancient 
pe. and a modern one, have falen into my 
fee eats thess few days; and the impressions 
ey have left upon me have at the present quite 
spoiled me for a merry fellow. The modern is that 
admirable writer, the author of The Theory of 
Earth. The pan with which I have lately been 
entertained in the both bear a near affinity; the 
Are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the thou ne 
of the latter seem to me to be raised above anes of 
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the former, in proportion to his advantapes 
ture and revelation. If I had a ming D in Fey, 
not at present talk of any thing else; thet uk 
shall translate a passage ;in the one, and fan 
a paragraph out of the other, for the Speci a 
this day. Cicero tells us,* that Plato y 
crates, upon receiving his sentence, to h 
to his judges in the following manner ; 
“ I have great hopes, O my judges, that it ie: 

nitely to my advantage that I am sent to death tt 
it must of necessity be, that one of these two th fo 
must be the consequence. Death must ta 
all these senses, or convey me to another jf, 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no. 
than that profound sleep without dream 
we are sometimes buried, oh, heavens! 
rable it is to die! How many days do w 
life preferable to such a state? But if 
that death is but a passage to places which they wh 
live before us do now inhabit, how mnch sils 
pier is it to go from those who call themselves judo . 
to appear before those that really are such; beta 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, acus, and Triptolemu 
and to meet men who have lived with justice ang 


ay 
l 
2O more! 
S, 10 whieh 
how des, 


truth! Is this, do you think, no happy journeys! |. 


Do you think it nothing to speak with Orpheus, if. 
seus, Homer, and Hesiod? I would, indeed, aial 
many. deaths to enjoy these things. With what par. 
ticular delight should I talk to Palamedes, Ajay, 
and others, who like me have suffered by the ini 
quity of their judges. I should examine the wisdom! 


of that great prince who carried such mighty forces |) 


against Troy; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphis, 
upon dificult points, as 1 have in conversation here, 
without being in danger of being condemned, But) 
let not those among you who have pronounced m 
an innocent man be afraid of death, 


affairs are always under the direction of the gods; 


hor will I believe the fate which is allotted tome! ff 
myself this day to have arrived by chance; nor hare||) 
I aught to say either against my judges or accusers) 


but that they thought they did me an injury.—! 


But I detain you too long; it is time that I retire {9 


death, and you to your affairs of life; which of us hes | 


the better is known to the gods, but to no mortal man. 
The divine Socrates is here represented in a figue 
worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, worthy te) 
greatest mere man that ever breathed. But the 
modern discourse is written upon a subject no Tes 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how glor 
ous is the old age of that great man, who has a 
his time in such contemplations as has mate = 
being, what only it should be, an education for 
ven! He has, according to the lights of reason | 
revelation which seemed to him clearest, trac? 
steps of Omnipotence. He has, with 2 sae | 
ambition, as far as it is consistent with humility © 


tial 


devotion, examined the ways of Providenco i 
the creation to the dissolution of the visible wo 
How pleasing must haye been the specu” ii 
observe Nature and Providence moye tog® ce: 
physical and moral world march tbe same R inn? 
observe paradise and eternal spring the sa porti 
cence, troubled seasons and angry skies t30 ligaw 
of wickedness and vice! When this‘admr come 
thor has reviewed all that is past, Or * fj rough 
which relates to the habitable world, and run 

the whole fate of it, how could a guar 


dian ang 
that had attended it through all its course 2 — 
P E ys Me eee 
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No harm can} f 
arrive at a good man, whether dead or living; his 
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ges, speak more emphatically at the end of his charge, 
an does our author when he makes, as it were, a 
funeral oration over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? i 
‘Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this 
subject, reflect upon this occasion on the vanity and 
transient glory of this habitable world. How, by 
the force of one clement breaking loose upon the 
rest, all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, 
nll the labours of men are reduced to nothing. All 
that we admired and adored before, as great and 
magnificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, ‘simple, and every 
where the same, overspreads the whole earth. Where 
are now the great empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities? their pillars, trophies, and monu- 
ments of glory? shew me where they stood, read 
the inscription, tell me the victor’s name. What 
remains, what impressions, what difference, or dis- 
tinction, do you see in this mass of fire? Rome it- 
self, eternal Rome, the great city, the empress of the 


| world, whose domination and superstition, ancient 


and modern, make a great part of the history of this 
earth, what is become of her now? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous. ‘She glorified herself and lived deli- 
ciously, and said in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall 
see no sorrow.’ But her hour is come, she is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. But it is not cities only, and works 
of men’s hands ; but the everlasting hills, the moun- 
tains and rocks of the earth, are melted as wax be- 
fore the sun, and ‘ their place is no where found.’ 
Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth that co- 
vered many countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the Black Sea; this huge mass of stone 
is softened and dissolyed as a tender cloud into rain. 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas with 
his top above the clouds; there was frozen Caucasus, 
and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia; 
and yonder, towards the north, stood the Riphean 
hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these are va- 
nished, drupt away as the snow upon their heads. 
“Great and marvellous are thy works, just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints! hallelujah,’ ?# 
7 
T. 


No. 147.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 1711. 


Pronunciatio est vocis, 
venustate. —TuLL. 


Good delivery is a graceful management of the voice, coun- 
tenance, and gesture. ; 


et vultus est gestus moderatio cum 


Mr, Spxcraror, — 


“Tue well reading of the Common-prayer is of 
SO great importance, and so much neglected, that I 
take. the liberty to offer to your consideration some 
Particulars on that subject. And what more worthy 
your observation than this? A thing so public, and 
of so high consequence. It is indeed wonderful, 
that the frequent exercise of it should not make the 
Performers of thal duty more expert in it. This 
inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
that is taken of their reading while boys, and at 
school; where, when they have got into Latin, they 
are looked upon as above English, the reading of 
Which is wholly neglected, or at least read to very 
itto Purpose, without any due observations made to 

m of the proper accent and manner of reading; 


“ Bumet's T F ‘ z 
12. p. 110A Theory of the Earth, 1684, fol. book IIT. chap 


by this means they have acquired such ill habits as 
will not easily be removed. The only way that I 
know of to remedy this, is to Propose some person 
of great ability that way as a pattern for them: ex- 
ample being more effectual to convince the learned, 
as well as instruct the ignorant. 

“ You must know, Sir, I have been a constant 
frequenter of the service of the church of England 
for above these four years last past, and until Sun 
day was sevennight never discovered, to so great a 
degree, the excellency of the Common-Prayer. 
When, being at St. James’s Garlick-Hill* church, I 
heard the service read so distinctly, so emphatically, 
and so fervently, that it was next to an impossibility. 
to be inattentive. My eyes and my thoughts could 
not wander as usnal, but were confined to my prayers. 
I then considered I addressed myself to the Al- 
mighty, and not to a beautiful face. And when I 
reflected on my former performances of that duty, 
I found I had run it over as a matter of form, in 
comparison to the manner in which I then dis- 
charged it. My mind was really affected, and fer- 
vent wishes accompanied my words. The Confession 
was read with such resigned humility, the Absolu- 
tion with such a comfortable authority, the Thanks- 
givings with such a réligious joy, as made me feel 
those affections of the mind in a manner I never did 
before. To remedy therefore the grievance above 
complained of, I-humbly propose, that this excellent | 
reader, upon the next and every annual assembly of 
the clergy of Sion-college, and all other conven 
tions, should read prayers before them. For then 
those that are afraid of stretching their mouths, and 
spoiling their soft voices, will learn to read with 
clearness, loudness, and strength. Others that 
affect a rakish, negligent air, by folding their arms, 
and lolling on their books, will be taught a decent 
behaviour, and comely erection of body. ‘Those 
that read so fast as if impatient of their work, may 
learn to speak deliberately. There is another sort 
of persons, whom I call Pindaric readers, as being 
confined to no set measure: these pronounce five or 
six words with great deliberation, and the five or six 
subsequent ones with as great celerity; the first 
part of a sentence with a very exalted voice, and the 
latter part with a submissive one: sometimes again, 
with one sort of a tone, and immediately after with 
a very different one. These gentlemen will learn 
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of my admired reader an evenness of voice and deli- 
very; and all who are innocent of these affecta- 
tions, but read with such an indifferency as if they 
did not understand the language, may then be in- 
formed of the art of reading movingly and fervently, 
how to place the emphasis and give the proper ac- 
cent to each word, and how to vary the voice ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence. There is 
certainly a very great difference between the reading 
a prayer and a gazette, which I beg of you to inform 
a set of readers, who affect, forsooth, a certain gen- 
tleman-like familiarity of tone, and mend the lan- 
guage as they goon, crying, instead of ‘ pardoneth 
and absolveth,’ ‘pardons and absolves.? ‘These are 
often pretty classical scholars, and would think it an 
unpardonable sin to read Virgil or Martial with so 
little taste as they do divine service. 

«This indifferency seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and 
the false notion of it. It will be proper, therefore, 
PS EES 

@ OrGarlick-hithe. The rector of this parish at that time 
was Mr Philip Stubbs, afterward archdeacon of St Albans. 


whose excellent manner of performing the service was long 
remembered by the parishioners. * 
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to trace the original and signification of this word. 
Cant’ is, by some people, derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they say, was a Presbyterian mmister 1n 
some illiterate part of Scotland, who by exercise and 
use had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking in 


the pulpit in such a dialect, that it is said he was 


anderstood by none but his own congregation, and 
not by all of them. Since Master Cant’s time, it 
has been understood in a lurger sense, and signilies 
all sudden exclamations, whinings, unusual tones, 
and in fine all praying and preaching, like the un- 
learned of the Presbyterians. But 1 hope a proper 
elevation of voice, a due emphasis and accent, are 
not to come within this description. So that our 
Feaders may still be as unlike the Presbyterians as 
they please. The dissenters (I mean such as I have 
heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but itis with 
sudden jumps from the lower to the higher part of 
them; and that with so little sense or skill, that 
| ‘heir elevation and cadence is bawling aud muttering. 
| They makeuse of an emphasis, but so improperly, that 
| it is often placed on some very insignificant particle, 
| as upon ‘if? or ‘and.’ Now, if these improprieties 
have so great an effect on the people as we see they 
| kave, how great an influence would the service of 
our church, containing the best prayers that ever 
| were composed, and that in terms most affecting, 
most humble, and most expressive of our wants, and 
| dependence on the object of our worship, disposed 
in most proper order, and void of all confusion; 
what influence, I say, would these prayers have, were 
they delivered with a due emphasis and apposite 
ising and variation of voice, the sentence concluded 
| with a gentle cadence, and, in a word, with such an 
_ accent and turn of speech as is peculiar to prayer ? 

| ‘“As the matter of worship is now managed, in 
| issenting congregations, you find insiguilicant words 
| and phrases raised by a lively vehemence; in our 
jown churches, the most exalted sense depreciated, by 
ja dispassionate indolence. I remember to have 
| beard Dr. S e* say in his pulpit, of the Common 
| Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as any thing 
of human institution. If the gentlemen who err in 
this kind would please to recollect the many plea- 
santries they have read upon those who recite good 
things with an ill grace, they would go on to think, 
that what in that case is only ridiculous, in them- 
selves ìs impious. But leaving this to their own re- 
flections, I shall conclude this trouble with what 
Cæsar said upon the irregularity of tone in one who 
read before him, ‘Do you read or sing? If you 
sing, you sing very ill.’> 

: “ Your most humble servant.” 

D 
No. 148.) MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1711. 


Exempta juvat spinis e pluribus una. 
Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 212 
Better one thorn pluck‘d out, than all remain, 


pt their conversation, 

My friend who writes 
7 nea 

Temple. informs me 


| becn contented with that, Mens: seen te fire 


7 Probably Dr. Smalridge. 
t Si legis, cantas" si cantas, male cantas 


[i 
glass in the middle of the room, and practise > | 
steps to his own humming. The incorrigible Tey | 
ture has gone still farther, and `n the open oes ! 


house, with one hand extended as leadin 


oo aaee, 
XE cise, he 
oughing and 


as hes 
up, he appealed to an attorney’s clerk in the aa 


whether he hit as he ought, ‘* Since you from dea 
have sayed me?” and then asked the young fall 
(pointing to a chancery-bill under his arm), itd 
that was an opera score he carried or Not ?— witho 
staying for an answer, he fell into the exercise at | 
mentioned, and practised his airs to the full hive 
who were turned upon him, without the least shanty | 
or repentance for his former transgressions, | 
I am to the last degree at a loss what to do wi 
this young fellow, except I declare him an outlay 
and pronounce it penal for any one to speak to him 
in the said house which he frequents, and direct that 
be be obliged to drink his tea and coffee without 
sugar, and not receive from any person whatsoever: 
any thing above mere necessaries. i 
As we in England are a sober people, and genes.| 
rally inclined rather to a certain bashfulness of be. | 
haviour in public, it isamazing whence some fellows.. 
come whom one meets with in this town; they do, 
not at all seem to be the growth of our island; the | 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no sense of the | 
observation of others, are certainly of foreign ex. 
traction. As for my own part, I am as much sur: 
prised when I see a talkative Englishman, as ] | 


should be to see the Indian pine growing on one of | fi 


our quickset hedges. Where these creatures get 
sun enough, to make them such lively animals and | 
dull men, is above my philosophy. | 
There are another kind of impertinents which a) 
man is perplexed with in mixed company, and those | 
are your loud speakers. These treat mankind asif 
we were all deaf; they do not express but declare’, 
themselves. Many of these are guilty of this out 
rage out of vanity, because-they think all they sty | 
is well; or they have their own persons m such | 
veneration, that they believe nothing which concerns, 
them can be insignificant to any body else. For! 
these people’s suke, I have often lamented that we 
cannot close our ears with as much ease as we Can | 
our eyes. It is very uneasy that we must necessarily 
be under persecution, Next to these bawlers, 15 * 
troublesome creature who comes with the air of you" 
friend and your intimate, and that is your whisperer 
There is one of them at a coffce-house which I aE 
self frequent, who observing me to be a man ae 
well made for secrets, gets by me, and with a a | 
per tells me things which all the town knows: f this | 
no very hard matter to guess at the source 0 thog! 
Impertinence, which is nothing else but a me wy | 
or mechanic art of being wise. You never se? any 
frequent in it, whom you can suppose to have 


i ae song are WON? | 
thing in the world to do, ‘Lhese persons ae } 
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than bawlers, as much as a secret enemy Fy i 
dangerous than a declared one, I wish timation, ' 
coffee-house friend would take this for an 1D for thes? 


that I have not keard’a word he hag tald met most | 


Several years; whereas he now thinks ma a haves ' 

trusty repository ofhissecrets. The whisper? n will 
nversatio 

Then ¥ 


ito | 
pleasant way of ending the close co ay 
saying aloud, “ Do not you think so? 


Whether | i 
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oeri and then aloud, “ But you know that per- 
n: then whisper again. The thing would be 
if they whispered to keep the folly of 
what they say among frichds; but, alas, they do it 
+9 preserve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
sure I could name you more than one person whom 
no man living ever heard talk upon any subject in 
pature, or ever saw in his whole life with a book in 
nis hand, that, I know not how, can whisper some- 
thing like knowledge of what has and does pass in 
she world; which you would think he learned from 
some familiar spirit that did not think him worthy 
to receive the whole story. But in truth whisperers 
deal only in half accounts of what they entertain 
you with, A great help to their discourse is, “ That 
jhe town says, and people begin to talk very freely, 
and they had it from persons too considerable to be 
named, what they will tell you when things are 
My friend has winked upon me any day 


son; 
well enough, 


viper.” 


i since I came to town last, and has communicated to 


me as a secret, that he designed in a very short time 
to tell me a secret; but I shall know what he means, 
he now assures me, in less than a fortnight’s time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of mankind, 
[ mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon 
grievances which concern the men only; but shall 
humbly propose, that we change fools for an experi- 
ment only. A certain set of ladies complain they 
are frequently perplexed with a-visitant, who affects 
to be wiser than they are ; which character he hopes 
to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and great guard 
against discovering his opinion upon any occasion 
whatsoever. A painful silence has hitherto gained 
him no farther advantage, than that as he might, if 
he had behaved himself with freedom, been excepted 
against but as to this and that particular, he now 
offends in the whole. To relieve these ladies, my 
good friends and correspondents, I shall exchange 
my dancing outlaw for their dumb visitant, and 
assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer; in order to which, I have sent them by the 
penny-post the following letters for their conduct in 
their new conversations :— 


“Sir, 

“ I have, you may be sure, heard of your irregu- 
larities without regard to my observations upon you; 
but shall not treat you with so much rigour as you 
deserve. If you will give yourself the trouble to 
repair to the place mentioned in the postcript* to 
this letter at seven this evening, you will be con- 
ducted into'a spacious room well-lighted, where there 
ate ladies and music, You will see a young lady 
“tughing next the window to the street; you may 
tuke her out, for she loves you as well as she does 
any man, though she never saw you before. She 
never thought in her life, any mote than yourself.: 

e will not be surprised when you accost her, nor 
concerned when you leave her. Hasten from a 
place where you are laughed at, to one where you 
rel be admired. You are of no consequence, there- 
‘ore go where you Will be welcome for being so. 

. “ Your humble servant.” 

a SIR Si 
4 The ladies whom you visit, think a wise man 
te most impertinent creature living, therefore you 
ee be offended that they are displeased with you. 
x hy will you take pains to appear wise, where you 
Konu not be the more esteemed for heing really so? 
“ome to us; forget the gigglers; let your inclina- 


silent; and let all such women as are in a clan or 
sisterhood, go their own way ; there is no room for 
you in that company who are of the common taste 
of the sex. 

“ For women born to be controlj'd 

Stoop to the forward and the bold; 


Allect the haughty aud the proud, 
The gay, the frotic, and the loud.“* 


T. \ 


No. 149.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1711. 


Cui in manu sit quem esse dementem velit, 

Quem sapere, quem sanari, quem in morbum injici, 

Quem contra amari, quem accersiri, quem expeti. 
Cacin apud Turn, 


Who has it in her pow'r to make men.mad, 
Or wise, or sick, or well: and who can choose 
The object of her appetite at pleasure. 


Tux following letter, and my answer, shall take 
up the present speculation :— 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ I am the young widow of a country gentleman, 
who has left me entire mistress of a large fortune, 
which he agreed to as an equivalent for the difference 
in our years. In these circumstances it is not extra- 
ordinary to havea crowd of admirers; which Ihave 
abridged in my own thoughts, and reduced to a: 
couple of candidates only, both young, and neither 
of them disagreeable in their persons: according to: 
the common way of computing, in one the estate 
more than deserves my fortune, in the other my for-- 
tune more than deserves the ‘estate. When I con- 
sider the first, I own I am so fur a woman I cannot 


avoid being delighted with the thoughts of living: | 


great; but then he seems to receive such a degree: 
of courage from the knowledge of what he has,. 
he looks as if he was going to confer an obligation 
on me;-and the readiness he accosts me with, makes. 
me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of the 
same things he has said to a hundred women before. 
When I consider the other, I sce myself approached 
with so much modesty and respect, and such a doubt 


` of himself, as betrays, methinks, an affection within, . 


and a belief at the same time that he himself would. 
be the only gainer by my consent. What an unex- 
ceptionable husband could I make out of both! but 
since that is impossible, I beg to be concluded by 
your opinion. It is absolutely in your power to- 
dispose of $ 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ SYLVIA.” 
“Mapas, 


“ Yon do me great honour in your application to 
me on this important occasion; I shall therefore 
talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in grati- 
tude for your giving me the authority of one. You: 
do not seem to make any great distinction between 
these gentlemen as to their persons; the whole ques- 
tion lies upon their circumstances and behaviour. 
If the one is less respectful because he is rich, and 
the other more obsequious because he is not so, they. 
are in that point moved by the same principle, the 
consideration of fortune, and you must place them. 
in each other's circumstances before you can judge 
of their inclination. To avoid confusion in discuss- 
ing this point, I will call the richer man Strephon, 
and the other Florio. If yon believe Florio with: 
Strephon’s estate would behave himself as he does 


On go along with you whether you speak or are | now, Florio is certainly your man; but if you think: 


> No postcript in the Spect, in f. 


* Waller 
f o 
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Strephon, were he in Florio’s condition, would be as 
cbsequious as Florio is now, you ought for your ow a 
sake to choose Strephon; for where the men are 
equal; there is no doubt riches ought to bea Sat 
for preference. After this‘manuer, my dear child, 
I would have you abstract them from their ee 
stances; for you are to take it for granted, that a 
who is very humble only because he is poor, 1s ae 
very same man in nature, with him who is haughty 
‘because he is rich. ` ‘der 

«When you have gone thus far, as pres 
the figure they make towards you; you Wl nie 
my dear, next to consider the appearance you make 
towards them. If they are men of discerning, they 
“can observe the motives of your heart: and Florio 
can sec when he is disregarded only upon account 
of fortune, which makes“ you to him a‘mercenary 
creature; and you are still the same thing to Stre- 

phon, in taking him for his wealth only; you are 
therefore to consider whether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation. ENA 

©The marriage-life is always an insipid, a vex- 

atious, or a happy condition. The first is, when two 
people of no genius or taste for themselves mect 
together, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers from an 
exact valuation of the land and cash of both parties. 
In this case the young lady’s person is no more t 
garded than the house and improvements in pur- 
chase of an estate; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather than her fortune with her., These make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lum- 
ber of the human race, without beneficence iowards 
those below them, or respect towards those above 
them; and lead a despicable, independent, and use- 
less life, without sense of the Jaws of kindness, 
good-nature, mutual offices, and the elegant satis- 
factions which flow from reason and virtue. 

“The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two people of quick taste and resentment, put toge- 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and ensure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These good people live in 
a constant constraint before company, and too great 
familiarity alone. When they are within observa- 
tion, they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
‘when alone, they revile each other’s person and 
conduct. In company they are in a purgatory, when 
only together in a hell. 

“ The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may. still love in 
spite of adversity or sickness: the former we may 
in some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imaginaticn, 
and you will find love has nothing to do with state, 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, 
even 1n a woman’s mind, beyond show or pomp, 
You are therefore to consider which of i p 

ERAT your lovers 
will like you best undressed, which will bear with 
you most when out of humour: and your way to 
this is to ask of yoursel nah 6 er 

t for Bi y f, which of them you ‘value 
most tor his own sake? and by that judge which 


gives {he greater instances of hi i 
E ; i s valuing you for 


“* After 
humble approach of Florio, anda li isdai 
Strephon’s assurance in his ae Sa ee 


you have expressed some sense of the| 
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‘ What an unexceptionable husband could p> 
out of both!’ Tt would therefore, methink, Tak, 
good way to determine yourself, Take him ing A 
what you like is not transferable to another.” q 
you choose otherwise, there is no hopes your ha fors 
will ever have what you liked in his rival. i 3 
trinsic qualities in one man may very Probably in. 
chase every thing that is adventitious jg ange 
In plainer terms; he whom you take for ie 
sonal perfections will sooner arrive at the sith 
fortune, than he whom you take for the saket of 
fortune attain to personal perfections, If Stre te 
is not. as accomplished and agreeable as Florio ma 
riage to you will never make him so ; but marria ar 
you may make Florio as rich as Strephon, Thee 
fore to make a sure purchase, employ fortune x e 
certainties, but do not sacrifice certainties to fort 
“ I am, your most obedient, Š 

J humble seryant,» 


No. 150.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, M71) 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit———__. 
Juy. Sat. iii. 152 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is turn’d to ridicule-—Dnryory, 


As I was walking in my chamber the morning 
before I went last into the country, I heard the hawk. 
ers with great vehemence crying about a paper 
entitled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty 
Purse. I had indeed some time before observed 
that the orators of Grub-strect had dealt very muca 
in plagues. They have already published in the 
same month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The 
Plagues of a Single life, The Nineteen Plagues oi 
a Chambermaid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The 
Plagues of a Footman, and ‘The Plague of Piagues. 
The success these several plagues met with, probably 
gave occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an 
empty purse. However that be, the same noise st 
frequently repeated under my window, drew me ìn- 
sensibly to think on soine of those inconveniences 
and mortifications which usually attend on poverty, 
and, in short, gave birth to the present speculation, 
for after my fancy had run over the most obvious 
and common calamities which men of mean fortunes 
are liable to, it descended to those little insults and 
contempts which, though they may seem to dwinde 


into nothing when a man offers to describe them, 
are perhaps in themselves more cutting and insup 
portable than the former. Juvenal with a great es 
of humour and reason tells us, that nothing pa 
harder upon a poor man in his time, than the 0 
tinual ridicule which his habit and dress afforde 
the beaux of Rome: 


Quid; quod materiam præbet causasque jocorum 
Omnibus hic idem; si foeda et scissa lacerna, - 
Si toga sordidula est, ot rupta calceus alter 
Pelle patet, vel si consuto valnere crassum 


Atqui sI f cicatrix. u 
que regens linum ostendi? non una Juv. Sat. iit yar. 


‘Add that the rich have still a gibe in store, 
And will be monstrous witty on the poor; 
For the torn surtont and the tatter’d vest, 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest; 
« The greasy gown sully’d with often turning, | 
Gives a good hint to,say the man’s in mourning 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put, DRYDEN: 
He's wounded, see the plaster pn his foot.— ; ibe 
ds adds 


„Itis on this occasion that he afterwar ‘Ae 
réflection which I have chosen for my mota 


Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule -Dx0™* 
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Tt must be confessed that few things make a man 
appear more despicable, or more prejudice his hear- 
ers against what he is going to offer, than an awk- 
ward or pitiful dress; insomuch that, I fancy, had 
Tully himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired his elo- 
uence. This last reflection made me wonder at a 
set of men, Who, without being subjected to it by the 
unkindness of their fortunes, are contented to draw 
upon themselves the ridicule of the world in this par- 
ticular. I mean such as take it into their heads, 
that the first regular step to be a wit is to commence 
a sloven. It is certain nothing has so much debased 
that which must have been otherwise so great a cha 
racter; and I know not how to account for it, unless 
it may possibly be in vomplaisance to those narrow 
minds who can have no notion of the same persons 
possessing different accomplishments; or that it is 
asort of sacrifice which some men are contented to 
make to calumny, by allowing it to fasten on one 

art of their character, while they are endeavouring 
to establish another. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom is, 
J am afraid it could plead a long prescription ; and 
probably gave too much occasion for the vulgar 
definition still remaining among us of a heathen 
philosopher. ) 

I have scen the speech cf a Terre filius, spoken 
in King Charles the Second’s reign; in which he 
describes two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest scholars of their age; and after having 
mentioned the entire friendship between them, con- 
cludes that, “they had but one mind, one purse, 
one chamber, and one hat.” ‘The men of business 
were also infected with a sort of singularity little 
better than this. I have heard my father say, that 
a broad brimmed hat, short hair, and unfolded hand- 
kerchicf, were in his time absolutely necessary to 
denote a “notable man ;” and that he had known 
two or three, who aspired to the character of “ very 
notable,” wear shoe-strings with great success. 

To the honour of our present age, it must be 
allowed, that some of our greatest geniuses for wit 
and business have almost entirely broken the neck of 
these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most import- 
aut affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared at 
an assembly, where all the ladies have declared him 
the genteclest man in the company ; and in Atti- 
cus,* though every way one of the greatest geniuses 
the age has produced, one sees nothing particular 
in his dress or carriage to denote his pretensions to 
wit and learning: so that at present a man may 
Venture to cock up his hat, and wear a fashionable 
wig, without being taken for a rake or a fool. 


the medium between a fop and a sloven is what 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep; yet I re- 
member Mr. Osborn advises his son to appear in his 
abit rather above than below his fortune ; and tells 
ìm that he will find a handsome suit of clothes 
always procures some additional respect.t I have 
Mdeed myself observed that my banker ever bows 
Owest tome when I wear my full-bottomed wig; and 
Writes me “ Mr.” or “ Esq.”? according as he sees 
me dressed, 
<i shall conclude this paper with an adventure 
Mich T was myself an eye-witness of very lately. 
I happened the other day to call in at a celebrated 
Sno Sra SOLS ok eee 
Probably Mr Addison. 
Avice to 2 Son by ¥rancis Osborn, Esq. part 1 sect. 28. 


coffce-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long when there came in an elderly man very meanly 


| dressed, and sat down by me; he had a thread-bare 


loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour his under suit, 
which seemed to have been at least its contempo- 
rary; his short wig and hat were both answerable 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
than he called for a dish of tea; but as several gen- 
tlemen in the room wanted other things, the boys of 
the house did not think themselyes at leisure to 
mind him, I could observe the old fellow was very 
uneasy at the affront, and at his being obliged to 
repeat his commands several times to no purpose }. 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brown sugar; which so raised his indignation, 
that after several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud. before the whole com- 
pany, ‘‘ why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there?” pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
table. ‘I'he boy of the house replied with a goud 
@eal of pertness, “ that his master had two sorts of 
customers, and that the gentleman at the other tabie 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his 
shoes.” By this time the young Templar, who 
found his honour concerned in the dispute, and that 
the eyes of the whole coffee-house were upon him, 
had thrown aside a paper he kad in his hand, and 
was coming towards us, while we at the table made 
what haste we could to get away from the impending 
quarrel, but were all of us surprised to see him as 
„he approached nearer put on an air of deference and 
respect. To whom the old man said, “ Hark you, 
sirrah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once 
more, but will take effectual care for the future, that 
your prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of ras 
cals to insult your father.” 

Though I by no means approve cither the impu- 
dence of the servants or the extravagance of the son, 
I cannot but think the old gentleman was in some 
measure justly served for walking in masquerade, 
I mean in appearing in a dress so much beneath his 


quality and estate.—X. 


No. 151.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1711. 


Maximas virtutes jacere omnes necesse est voluptate domi 
nante —Turx. de Fin. 

Where pleasure prevails, all the greatest virtues will lose 
their power. 

I Know no one character that gives reason a 
greater shock, at the same time that it presents a 
good ridiculous image to the imagination, than that 
of a man of wit and pleasure about the town. This 
description of a man of fashion, spoken by some 
with a mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others with 
great gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every 
body’s mouth that spends any time in conversation. 
My friend Will Honeycomb has this expression very 
frequently; and I never could understand by the 
story which follows upon his mention of such a one, 
but that his man of wit and pleasure was either a 
drunkard too old for wenching, or a young lewd fel- 
low with some liveliness, who would conyerse with 
you, receive kind offices of you, and at the same 
time debauch your sister, or lie with your wife. Ac- 
cording to this description, a man of wit, when he 
could have wenches for crowns apiece which he 
liked quite as well, would be so extravagant as to 
bribe servants, make talse friendships, fight rela- 
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‘sions; I say, according to him, plain and simple 


i Í vive was too little for a man of wit and pleasure; 


but he would leave an easy and accessible nicked 
ness, to come at the same thing with only the a 
tion of certain falsehood and possible murder. Wi 
thinks the town grown very dull, in that we do not 
hear so much as we used to do of these ceam 
whom. (without observing it) he describes as the 
most infamous rogues in nature, with relation to 
friendship, love, or conversation. ; n 
a e is made the chief pursuit of u 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as these 
will arise from a constant application to such bland- 
shments as naturally root out the force of reason 
and reflection, and substitute in their place a gene- 
| ral impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency 
| of inordinate desire. > > 
|! Pleasure, when it is 2 man’s chief purpose, disap- 
| points itself; and the constant application to it palls 
i the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense 
of our inability for that we wish, with a disrelish of 
| every thing else. Thus the intermediate seasons of 
“| the man of pleasure are more heavy than one would 
| impose upon the vilest criminal. Take him when 
| he is awaked too soon after a debauch, or disap- 
| pointed in following a worthless woman without 
| truth, and there is no man living whose being is 
such a weight of vexation as his is. He is an utter 
| stranger to the pleasing reflections in the evening of 
| awell-spent day, or the gladness of heart or quick- 
| ness of spirit in the morning after profound sleep or 
indolent slumbers. He is not to be at ease any loager 
than he can keep reason and good sense without his 
curtains; otherwise he will be haunted with the re- 
| flection, that he could not believe such a one the 
woman that upon trial he found her. What has he 
got by his conquest, but to think meanly of her for 
| whom a day or two before he had the highest honour ? 
And of himself for perhaps wronging the man whom 
of all men living he himself would least willingly 
have injured ? Fas 
Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts ñim- 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any good 
office in life which contradicts the gaicty of the pre- 
sent hour. You may indeed observe in people of 
pleasure a certain complacency and absence of all 


eS 


gives them ; but tell the man of pleasure your secret 
wants, cares, or sorrows, and you will find that he 
has given up the delicacy of his passions to the cray- 
ings of his appetites. He little knows the perfect 
Joy he loses, for the disappointing gratifications 
which he pursues. He looks at Pleasure as she ap- 
proaches, and comes to him with the recommenda- 
tion of warm wishes, gay looks, and graceful motion - 
but he does not observe how she leaves his presence 
with disorder, mnpotence, downcast shame, and con- 
scious imperfection. She makes our ycuth inglo- 
rious, our age shameful. 2 
Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations in 
an evening of several hags whose bloom was given 
up to his arms; and would raise a value to himself 
3 for having had, as the phrase is, “ very good women.” 
Wills good women are the comfort of his heart, and 
coe pee warrant, by the memory of past in- 
Fe with persons of their condition! No, there 
s not in the world an occasion wherein vice makes 
phan A figure, as at the meeting of two old 
| people who have been partners in unwarrantable 
pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady that she on 
had a good set, or a defunct Wencher that he was the 
admired thing of the town, are satires instead of a 


severity, which the habit of a loose unconcerned life. 
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plauses ; but, on the other side, consider the al 
of those who have passed their days in labon g 
dustry, and virtue their decays make them Bie in, 
pear the more venerable, and the imperfectio ap, 
their bodies are beheld as a misfortune to i of 
society that their make is so little durable, man, 
But to return more directly to my man o 
leasure. In all orders of men, wherever t 
chief character, the person who wears it į 
gent friend, father, and husband, and entaj 
on his unhappy decendants. Mortgages, 
and settlements, are the legacies a man of Wit ant 
pleasure leaves to his family. All the poor ro “ 
that make such lamentable speeches after ever 9 al 
sions at Tyburn, were, in their way, men of wit Ta 
pleasure before they fell into the adventures which | 
brought them thither. 


f wit ang: 
his is the 
7 a negli, 
ls Pover 

diseases | 


fairs, are the natural effects of being addicted ty | 


Irresolution and procrastination in alla man’s atl i 


pleasure, Dishonour to the gentleman, and bank.| ; 


ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either whose | i 


chief purpose of life is delight. The chief cause that | 


this pursuit has been in all ages received with snl | 
much quarter from the soberer part of mankind, ha; | | 


been, that some men of great talents have sacrificed 
themselves to it. The shining qualities of such 
people have given a beauty to whatever they were | 
engaged in, and a mixture of wit has recommended | 
madness. For let any man who knows what it isim 


have passed much time in a series of jollity, mirth, | | 


wit, or humorous entertainments, look back at what 
he was all that while a-doing, and he will find that 
he has been at one instant sharp to some man he is 
sorry to have offended, impertinent to some one it 
was cruelty to treat with such freedom, ungracefully 
noisy at such a time, unskilfully open atsuch a time, 
unmercifully calumnious at such a time; and, from 
the whole course of his applauded satisfactions, ur 
able in the end to recollect any circumstance whick 
can add to the enjoyment of his own mind alone, ot 
which he would put his character upon with other 
men. Thus it is with those who are best made for 
becoming pleasures; but how monstrous is it in the 
generality of mankind who pretend this way, without | 
genius or inclination towards it! The scene, then, 
is wild to an extravagance: this is, as if fools should | 
mimic madmen. Pleasure of this kind is the intem: | 
perate meals and loud jollities of the common rate oli 
country gentlemen, whose practice and way ofa 
ment is to put an end, as fast as they can, to tha, 
little particle of reason they have when they are 
sober. These men of wit and pleasure dispatch re 
senses as fast as possible, by drinking until Pail 
cannot taste, smoking until they cannot s*¢ d 
roaring until they cannot hear.—T i 
| 
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Like leaves on trees the race of man is found.—Pors's How. ; 
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CTATOR, 


“J was this evening walking in the ficlds with iny 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from the 
„many relations which I drew him into of what passed 
‘when he was in the service, forbear expressing my 
wonder, that the “ fear of death,” which we, the rest 
of mankind, arm ourselves against with so much 
contemplation, reason, and philosophy, should ap- 
mear so little in camps, that common men march 
“nto open breaches, mect opposite battalions, not 
only without reluctance, but with alacrity. My 
friend answered what I said in the following man- 
ner: “ What you wonder at may very naturally be 
the subject of admiration to all who are not convers- 
‘ant in camps; but when a man has spent some time 
in that way of life, he observes a certain mechanic 
courage which the ordinary race of men become 
masters of from acting always ina crowd. They 
see indeed many drop, but then they see many, more 
alive; they observe themselves escape very narrowly, 
‘and they do not know why they should not again. 
Besides which general way of loose thinking, they 
usually spend the other part of their time in plea- 
sures wpon which their minds are so entirely bent, 
that short labours or dangers are but a cheap pur- 
chase of jollity, triumph, victory, fresh quarters, 
new scenes, and uncommon adventures. Such are 
the thoughts of the executive part of an army, and 
andeed of the gross of mankind in general ; but none 
‘of these men of mechanical courage have ever made 
any great figure in the profession of arms. Those 
who are formed for command, are such as have 
reasoned themselves, out of a consideration of greater 
good than length of days, into such a negligence of 
their being, as to make it their first position, that it 
dis one day to be resigned ;—and since it is, in the 
prosecution of worthy actions and service of man- 
kind, they can put it to habitual hazard. The event 
of our designs, say they, as it relates to others, is 
uncertain ; but as it relates to ourselves it must be 
‘prosperous, while we are in the pursuit of our duty, 
cand within the terms upon which Providence has 
All 
that nature has prescribed must be good; and as 
death is near to us, it is absurdity to fearit. Fear 


joses its purpose when we are sure it cannot pre- 


serve us, and we should draw resolution to meet it 


| from the impossibility to escape it. Without a resig- 


nation to the necessity of dying, there can be no 
rcapacity in man to attempt any thing that is glori- 
‘ous: but when they have once attained to that per- 
fection, the pleasures of a life spent in martial ad- 
‘ventures are as great as any of which the human 


mind is capable. The force of reason gives a certain 
‘beauty mixed with conscience of well-doing and 
thirst of glory to all which before was terrible and 
ghastly to the imagination. Add to this, that the 
fellowship of danger, the common good of mankind, 
ithe general cause, and the manilest virtue you may 
observe in so many men who made no figure until 
that day, are so many incentives to destroy the little 
ousideration of their own persons. Such are the 
Pes part of soldiers, who are qualified for leaders. 
i sito the rest whom I before spoke of, I kuow not 
cow it is, but they arrive at a certain habit of being 
void of thought, insomuch that on occasion of the 
most imminent danger they are still in the same in- 
Mfference. Nay, I remember an instance of a gay 
; ee who was led on in battle by a superior 
Acer (whose conduct it was his custom to speak of 


SS 
‘<riles, a lieutenant-general under the Prince of Conde, at 


— 
* The Frenchman here alluded to was the Chevalier zal 
“atle of Senelf in 1674. l 


always with contempt and raillery), and im the 
beginning of the action received a wound he was 
sensible was mortal; his reflection on this occasion 
was, ‘ I wish I could live another hour, to see how this 
blundering coxcomb will get clear of this business. 
“I remember two young fellows who rid in the 
same squadron of a troop of horse, who were ever | 
together; they ate, they drank, they intrigued; in 
a word, all thcir passions and affections seemed to 
tend the same way, and they appeared serviceable 
to each other inthem. We were in the dusk of the 
evening to march over a river, and the troop these , 
gentlemen belonged to were to be transported in a 
ferry-boat, as fast as they could. One of the friends 
was now in the boat, while the other was drawn up| 
with others by the water-side, waiting the return of | 
the boat. A disorder happened in the passage by | 
ap unruly horse; and a gentleman who had the | 
rein of his horse negligently under his arm, was | 
forced into the water by his horse’s jumping overs} 
The friend on the shore cried out, ‘Who is that , 
is drowned, trow ?? He was immediately answered, 
‘Your friend Harry Thompson.’ He very gravely ; 
replied, ‘Ay, he had a mad horse.’ This short epi- ; 
thet from such a familiar, without more words, gave | 
me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
opinion of the friendship of companions. ‘Thus is | 
affection and every other motive of life in the gene- | 
rality rooted out by the present busy scene about 
them; they lament no man whose capacity can be 
supplied by another; and where men converse with- 
out delicacy, the next man you meet will serve as 
well as he whom you have lived with half your life. 
To such the devastation of countries, the misery 
of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the 
silent sorrow of the great unfortunate, are ordinary 
objects; their minds are bent upon the little gratifi- 
cations of their own senses and appetites, forgetful 
of compassion, insensible of glory, avoiding only 
shame; their whole hearts taken up with the trivial ; 
hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
the fine gentleman in that band of men is such a 
oneas I have now in my eye, who is foremost in all 
danger to which he is ordered. His officers are his 
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friends and companions, as they are men of honour 
and gentlemen; the private men his brethren, as 
they are of his species. He is beloved of all that 
behold him. They wish him in danger as he views 
their ranks, that they may have occasions to save 
him at their own hazard. Mutual love is the order 
of the files where he commands; every man afraid 
for himself and his neighbour, not lest their com- 
mander should punish them, but lest he should be 
offended. Such is his regiment who knows mankind, 
and feels their distresses so far as to prevent them. 
Just in distributing what is their due, he would think 
himself below their tailor to wear a snip of their 
clothes in lace upon his own 5- and below the most 
rapacious agent should he enjoy a farthing above his 
own pay. Goon, braveman! immortal glory is thy 
fortune, and immortal happiness thy reward.” —T., 
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Habet natura ut aliarum omnium rerum sic vivendi modum, 
senectus autem peractio wtatis est tanquam fabule, Cujus de- 
fatigationem fugere depemus, presertim acjuncta satietate. 

o ‘Lunn. de Senect, 

Life, as well as all other things, hath its bounds assigned by 
nature; and its conclusion, like the last act of a play, is ald 
age, the fatigue of which we ought to shun, especially when 
our appetites are fully satisfied, K 


Or all the impertinent wishes which we hear ex 


` L 
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pressed in, conversation, there is not one more un- 
worthy a gentleman or a man of liberal education, 
than that of wishing one’s self younger. I have 
observed this wish is usually made upon sight of 
some object which gives the idea of a past action, 
that it is no dishonour to us that we cannot now Te- 
peat; or else on what was in itself iomem wac 
we performed it. It is a certain sign of a tophit 
or a dissolute mind if we want our youth again only 
for the strength of bones and sinews which we once 
were masters of. It is (as my author has it) as ab- 
surd in an old man to wish for the strength ot youth, 
as it would be in a young man’ to wish ior the 
strength of a bull. ora horse. These wishes are boli 
equally out of nature, which should direct in al 
“things that are not contradictory to justice, Jaw, 
and reason, But though every old man has been 
young, and every young one hopes to be old, there 
Seems to’ be a most unnatural misunderstanding be- 
tween those tivo stages of life. This unhappy want 
of commerce arises from the insolent arrogance or 
exultation in-youth, and the irrational despondence 
or self-pity in age. A young man whose passion 
and ambition is to be good and wise, and an old one 
who has no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are 
quite unconcerned in this speculation ; but the cock- 
ing young fellow who treads upon the toes of his 
elders, and the old fool who envies the saucy pride 
he sees him in, are the objects of our present con- 
tempt and derision. Contempt and derision are 
harsh words; but in what manner can one give ad- 
vice to a youth in the pursuit and possession of sens- 
ual pleasures, or afford pity to an old’man in the 
impotence and desire of enjoying them? When 
young men in public places betray in their deport- 
ment an abandoned resignation to their appetites, 
they give to sober minds a prospect of a despicable 
age, which, if not interrupted by death‘in the midst 
of their follies, must certainly come. When an old 
man bewails the loss of such gratifications which are 
past, he discovers a monstrous inclination to that 
which it is not in the course of Providence to recall, 
The state of an old man, who is dissatisfied merely 
: for his bilap such, is the most out of all measures 
of reason and'good sense of any being we have any 
account of from the highest angel to the lowest worm. 
How miserable is the contemplation to consider a 
libidinous old man (while all created beings, besides 
himself and devils, are following the order of Pro- 
vidence) fretting at the course of things, and being 
almost the sole malecontent in the creation. But 
let us a little reflect upon what he has lost by the 
number of years,’ The passions which he had in 
-youth are not to be obeyed as they were then, but 
reason 1s more powerful now without the disturbance 
of them, An old gentleman the other day in dis- 
f course with a friend of his (reflecting upon some ad- 
_ ventures they had in youth together) cried out, “Qh 
Jack, those were happy days!” “’That is true,” 
ieee dead, uae en go about our 
A anie y than we did then. _ One 
Bee Re should be no small satisfaction to 
a cae in our journey that the heat of the 
licens ue perce life itself isa fever, as itis 
aati ae eae } t s pleasures of it are no other 
Pan a he a‘man in that distemper; and 
life, as for eee wees return of that season of 
Jded mal man An health to be sorry for the loss of 
gu palaces, fairy walks, and flower stures 
with which he remembers he was ent rah ke 
troubled slumbers of a fit of sick Lin the 
sickness, 


As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of an ; 
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being—the conscience of a good fanie, the oo 
plation of another life, the respect and coe x 
honest men, our capacities for such enjoy: 3 
enlarged by years. While health endures, qo? & 
part’ of life, in the eye of reason, is cert Ue Latte, 
more eligible. he memory of a well-s aby the 
gives a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant ui Youth, 
the mind; and to such who are so unfortan i ty 
not to be able to look back on youth With ate a 
tion, they may give themselves no little consti 
that they are under no temptation to Fe *SAlatigg 
follies, and that they at present despise ites e their 
prettily said, “ He that would be long an ol i 
must begin early to be one :? it is too late to man, 
a thing after a man is robbed of it; therefor ast 
necessary that before the arrivai of age we iini 
to the pursuits of youth, otherwise Sensual ate 
will live in our imaginations, when our limbs Gi D 
be subservient to them. The poor fellow SAOI 
his arm last siege, will tell you, he feels the ives 
that are buried in Flanders ache every cold are 
à Line 
at Chelsea. £ 
The fond humon? of appearing in th 
fashionable world, and being applauded for trivial 
excellences, is what makes youth have age jp ase 
tempt, and makes age resign with so ill a grace the 
qualifications of youth; but this in both sexes js in. 
verting all things, and turning the natural course of 
our minds, which should build their approbations 
and dislikes upon what nature and reason dictate 
into chimera and confusion. i ; 
Age in-a virtuous person, of either sex, carries in 
it an authority which makes it preferable to all the 
pleasures of youth.’ If to be saluted, attended, and 
consulted with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
they are such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
the enumeration of the imperfections and advan. 
tages of the younger and later years of man, they 
are so near in their condition, that, methinks, it 
should be incredible we see so little commerce ot 
kindness between them. If we consider youth ani 
age with Tully, regarding the affinity. to death, youtt 
has many more chances to be near it than age: what 
youth can say more than an old man, “he shall; 
live until night ?? ` Youth catches distempers more 
easily, its sickness is more violent, and its recovery 
more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for maty 
more days, so cannot the old man. ‘The youths 
hopes are ill-grounded; for what is more foolis 
than to place any confidence upon an, uncertainty? 
But the old man has not room so much as'to hope; 
he is still happier than the youth; he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope for. One 
wishes to live long, the other has lived long. But, 
alas! is there any thing in human life, the duration 
of which can be called.long? ‘There 3s nothing | 
which must end, to be valued for its continuant. 
If hours, days, months, and years pass away) Ho 
no matter what hour, what day, what month; or ‘6 
year we die. The applause of a good actor 15 el i 
him at whatever scene of the play he makes his er! 
It is thus in the life of a man of sense; 
is sufficient to manifest himself a man 
and virtue; when he ceases to be such h 
too long; and while he is such, itis of 20 
quence to him how long he shall bo so, PY0Y 
is so to his life’s end.—T. f 
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Nemo repente fuit turpissimus—— Juv. Sat. ii 83. 
No man e'er reach’d the heights of vice at first—Tarx. 


a Mn. SPECTATOR, 


“You are frequent in the mention of matters 
which concern the feminine world, and take upon 
ou to be very severe against men upon all those oc- 
casions: but all this while I am afraid you have 
been very little conversant with women, or you 
would know: the'generality of them are not so angry 
as you Imagine at the general vices among us. [ 
amapt tobelieve (begging your pardon) that you are 
still what I myself was once, a queer modest fellow ; 
and therefore, for your information, shall giye you 
a short account of myself, and the reasons why I was 
forced to wench, drink, play, and do every thing 
which are necessary to the character of a man of 
wit and pleasure, to be well with the ladies, 

You are to know, then, that I was bred a gen- 
tleman, and had the finishing part of my education 
under a man of great probity, wit, and learning, in 
one of our universities. I will not deny but this 
made my behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
thought rather than action; anda man of a quite 
contrary character who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon ‘it, and said, ‘ he believed I 
was still a virgin.’ ‘There was a young lady of vir- 
tue present, and I was not displeased to favour the 
insinuation; but it had a quite contrary effect from 
what I expected. I was ever after treated with 
great coldness both by that lady and all the rest of 
my acquaintance. In a very little.time I never 
came into a room but I could hear a whisper, ‘ Here 
comes the maid.’ A girlof humour would on some 
occasion say, ‘ Why, how do you know more than 
any of us? An expression of that kind was gene- 
rally followed by a loud laugh. In a word, for no 
other fault in the world than that they really thought 
me'as innocent as themselves, I became of no conse- 
quence among them, and was received always upon 
the foot ofa jest. This made so strong an impres- 
sion upon me, that I resolved to be as agreeable as 
the best of the men who laughed at me; but I ob- 
served it was nonsense for me to be impudent at 
first among those who knew me. My character for 
modesty was so notorious’ wherever I had hitherto 
appeared, that I resolved to shew my new face in 
new quarters of the world. My first step I chose 
with judgment ;. for I went to Astrop,* and came 
down among a crowd of academics, at one dash, the 
mpudentest fellow they bad ever seen in thcir lives, 
patee with ‘this success, I made love, and was 
ate Upon this conquest I thought it would be 
aa e a gentleman to stay long with my mistress, 
aR ERR the country to Bury.+ I could give 
a 5 ed good account of myself at that place 
eee SEE ended my first summer of gal- 
it SGA is winter following, you would wonder at 
peo Te RE apsed into modesty upon coming among 
è ie o figure in London, yet not so much but that 
cp oles who had formerly langhed at me, said, 
mova oe how wonderfully that gentleman is im- 
toes fom familiarities about the play-houses 
concely the’ end of the ensuing winter, made me 
eich e new hopes of adventures. And instead of 
thou hee the next summer to Astrop or Bury, I 
< Bat myself qualified to go to Epsom, and fol- 

e eae 
«put a oP: ells in Oxfordshire «into which Doctor Radcliffe 


t Y < 
Burysfaln A Place of fashionable reaort. 


lowed a young woman, whose relations were jealous 
of my place in her favour, to Scarborougn, I car- 
ried my point, and in my third year aspired to go 
to Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the same year 
made my appearance at Bath. I was now got into 
the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run into 
a vast acquaintance among them, which I always im- 
proved to the best advantage. In all this course of 
time, and some years following, I found a sober 
modest man was always looked upon by both sexes 
as a precise unfashioned fellow of no life or spirit. 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk in j 
good company, or passed a night with a wench, to H 
speak of it next day before women for whom he had 
the greatest respect. He was reproved, perhaps, 
with a blow of the fan, or with an ‘ Oh fie!’ but the 
angry lady still preserved an apparent approbation 
in her countenance. He was called a strange 
wicked fellow, asad wretch ; he shrugs his shoulders, 
swears, receives another blow, swears again he did 
not knoiv he swore, and all was well. You might i 
often see men game in the presence of women, and i 
throw at once for more than they were worth, to re- H 
commend themselves as men of spirit. I found by 
long experience, that the loosest principles and most |. 
abandoned behaviour, carried all before them in pre- i 
tensions to women of fortune. The encouragement 
given to people of this stamp, made me soon, throw 
off the remaining impressions of a sober education. 
In the above-mentioned places, as well as in town, 
I always kept company with those who lived most 
at-large; and in due process of time I was a very 
pretty rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 
among the women. I must confess, I had some mce- 
lancholy hours upon the account of the narrowness 
of my fortune, but my conscience at the same time 
gave me the comfort that I had qualified myself for 
marrying a fortune. 

“ When I had lived in this manner some time, 
and became thus accomplished, I was now in the 
twenty-seventh year of my age, and about the forty- 
seventh of my constitution, my health and estate 
wasting very fast; when I happened to fall into the ie 
company of a very pretty young lady in her own 
disposal, I ‘entertained the company, as we men of 
gallantry generally do, with the many haps and dis- 
asters, watchings under windows, escapes from 
jealous husbands, and several other perils. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed with one that 
knew the world ‘so well, and talked so fine: with 
Desdemona, all her lover said affected her; ‘ it was 
strange, it was wondrous strange.’ In a word, I 
saw the impression I had made upon her, and with. 
avery little application the pretty thing has married 
me. There is so much charm in her innocence and 
beauty, that I do now as much detest the course L 
have been in for many years, as ever I did before I 
entered into it. = 

“ What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing all 
this to you, is that you would, before you go any 
farther with your panegyrics on the fair sex, give 
them some lectures upon their silly approbations.— 
It is that I am weary of vice, and that it was not my 
natural way, that [ am now so far recovered as not 
to bring this believing dear creature to contempt 
and poverty for her generosity to me. At the same: 
time tell the youth of good education of our sex, that 
they take too little care of improving themselves in 
little things. A good air at entering into a room, a 
proper audacity in expressing himself with gaiety 
and gracefulness, would make a young gentleman of f 
virtue and sense capable of discountenancing tha” 

ote 
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women. 

“Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you are 
very sagacious person, but you are so great ms 
Tuly of late, that I fear you will contemn me 
things as matters of no consequence: but ne iN 
me, Sir, they are of the highest rapon to Dee 
lite; and if you can do any thing dcui one 
fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upo: a y 
«contemporaries who are fathers, husbands, or bro- 


thers to females, y e 
“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 5 
“ Sion HONEYCOMB. 


T. 


——Hæ iuge seria ducunt x 
an mala Hon. Ars Poet. v. 451. 

i m 
These things which now seem frivolous and slight, 
Wil prove of serious consequence.—Rosconson. 
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I wave more than once taken notice of an inde- 
«cent licence taken in discourse, wherein the conver- 
j sation on one part is involuntary, and the effect of 
| some necessary circumstance. This happens in tra- 
velling together in the same hired coach, sitting near 
each other in any public assembly, or the like., I 
‘have, upon making observations of this sort, rc- 
‘ecived innumerable messages from that part of the 
fair sex whose lot in life it is to be of any trade or 
public way of life. They are all, to a woman, urgent 
with me to lay before the world the unhappy cir- 
-cumstances they are under, from the unreasonable 
liberty which is taken in their presence, to talk on 
what subject is thought fit by every coxcomb who 
wants understanding or breeding. Oue or two of 
these complaints I shall set down. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“T keep a coffee-house, and am one of those whom 
you have thought fit to mention as an Idol some time 
-ago. I suffered a good deal of raillery upon that 
occasion; but shall heartily forgive you, who are the 
cause of it, if you will do me justice in another 
point. What l ask of you is, to acquaint my cus- 
‘tomers (who are otherwise very good ones) that I 
-am unavoidably hasped in my bar, and cannot help 
-hearing the improper discourses they are pleased to 
-entertain me with. They strive who shall say the 
ce most immodest.things in my hearing. At the same 
time half a dozen of them loll at the bar staring just 
in my face, ready to interpret my looks and gestures 
according to their own imaginations. In this pas- 
sive condition I know not where to cast my eyes, 
place my hands, or what to employ myself in. But 
this confusion is to be a jest, and Í hear them say in 
the end, with an insipid air of mirth and subtlety, 
} ‘Let her alcne; she knows as well as we, forall she 
4 looks so.” Good Mr. Spectator, persuade gentlemen 
‘that it is out of all decency. Say it is possible a 
woman may be modest and yet keep a public-house. 
Be pleased to argue, that in truth the affront is the 
¡more unpardonable because I am obliged to suffer it, 
and cannot fly from it. I do assure you, Sir, the 
cheerlulness of life which would arise from the 
honest gain: I have, is utterly lost on me, from 
„the endless, flat, impertinent pleasantries which I 
hear from morning to night. In a word, it is too 
much for me to bear; and I desire you to acquaint 
“them, that I will keep pen and ink at the bar, and 
| write down all they say to me, and send it to you for 
‘the press. It is possible when they see how empty 
what they speak, without the advaxtege of an im- 
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pudent countenance and gesture, will appen | 
may come to some sense of themselves, and i thy 
sults they are guilty of towards me, the o 


“Tam, Sir, your mast humble servant, i 


5 . : are HE [yop i 
This representation 1s sO just, that jt ih Nit 


speak of it without an indignation which 
would appear too elevated to such as ta 
of this inhuman treatment, where they 
front a modest, plain, and ingenuous 
This correspondent is not the only suffe 
kind, for I have long letters both from the R 
and New Exchange on the same subject, The Oya 
me thata young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves ttt / 
is at the same time straining at some ingenious y 
baldry to say to the young-woman who helps them Ti. 
It is no small addition to the calamity that the To a 
buy as hard as the plainest and modestest custo 
they have; besides which, they loll upon ie 
counters half an hour longer than they need u 
drive away other customers, who are to share thei 
impertinences with the milliner, or go to another | 
shop. Letters from ’Change-alley are full of the! P 
same evil; and the girls tell me, except can ch! | 
some eminent merchants from their shops they shal) i 
in a short time fail. It is very unaccountable, thi 
men can have so little deference to all mankind wie 
pass by them, as to bear being scen toying by two: 
and threes at a time, with no other purpose but t| 
appear gay enough to keep up a light conversation’ 
or common-place jests, to the injury of her whose! 1 
eredit is certainly hurt by it, though their own may 
be strong enough to bear it. When we come to Fave, 
exact accounts of these conversations, it is not tobe; 
doubted but that their discourses will raise the usuel| | 
style of buying and selling. Instead of the plain, | 
downright lying, and asking and bidding so ur! | 
equally to what they will really give and take, we 
may hope to have from these fine folks an exchange |) 
of compliments. There must certainly be a grea!) |) 
deal of pleasant difference between the commerce!) 
lovers, and that of all other’ dealers, who are int 
kind, adversaries. A sealed bond, or a bank-nole,j | 
would be a pretty gallantry to convey unseen inl? 
the hands of one whom a director is charmed with; 
otherwise the city-loiterers are still more unreasot| | 
able than those at the other end of the town. Atte! || 
New-Exchange they are eloquent for want of cash) || 
but in the city they ought with cash to supply thet) | 
want of eloquence. i, 
If one might be serious on this prevai 
one might observe that it is a melancholy th 


| 
\ 

ing, 

when the world is mercenary even to the buying aut) 
i 


com 


behavioi, 
Ter In thi 


ling folly, 


selling our very persons; that young women, gow 
they have never so great attractions from nature, at 
never the nearer being happily disposed of in iii 
riage; I say, it is very hard under this neces?” 

shall not be possible for them to go into 2 xcel- 
trade for their maintenance, but their very ev: 
lences and personal perfections shall bea de asii 
tage to them, and subject them to be tres tion 
they stood there to sell their persons to pros a w 
There cannot be a more melancholy circus 
one who has made any observation Im $ 


7 : to bank 
than one of those erring creatures See sit 


wayo 


Tuptey. When that happens, none o 
fools will do any more than any other m: 
to preserve her from infamy, insult, an 

woman js naturally more helpless tani l 
sex; and a man of honour and sense f th het 
this in his view in ali manner of commerce Wi 
Wero this well weighed, inconsideratio™ 
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-J nonsense, would not be more natural to enter- 
ar ı with), than men; and it would be as 
much imyertinence to. go into a shop of one of these 
‘oun women without buying, as into that of any 
other trader. I shall end this speculation with a 
letter I have received trom a pretty milliner in 


the city. 
“Mr, SPECTATOR, 
«Ï have read your account of beauties, and was 


| not a little surprised to find no character of myself 


‘nit, I do assure you I have little else to do but to 
mye audience, av I am such. Here are merchants 
of no small consideration | who call in as certainly as 
they go to Change, to say something of my roguish 
eve, And acre is one who makes me once or twice 
aweck tumble over all my goods, and then owns it 
was only gallantry to see me act with these pretty 
hands: then lays out three-pence in a little riband 
for his wristbands, and thinks he is man of great vi- 
vacity. There is an ugly thing not far off me, whose 
shop is frequented only by people of business, that 
is all day long as busy as possible. Must I that am 
a beautv be treated with for nothing but my beauty ? 
Be pleased to assign rates to my kind glances, or 
make all pay who come to see me, or I shall be un- 
done by my admirers for want of customers. Alba- 
cinda, Budosia, and all the rest, would be used just 
as we are, if they were in our, condition; therefore 
pray consider the distress of us the lower order of 
beauties, and I shall be 

T “ Your obliged humble servant.” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1711. 


——— Sed tu simul obligasti 
Perfidum votis caput, enitescis 7 
Pulchrior multo.—Hor, 2 Od. viii. 5. 


But thou, 
When once thou hast broke some tender vow, 
All perjur'd, dost more charming grow! 


I po not think-any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the history of the reigning fa 
yourites among the women from time to time about 
this town, In such an account we ought to have a 
faithful confession of each lady for what she liked 
such and such a man, and he ought to tell us by 
what particular action or dress he believed he should 
be most successful. As for my part, I have always 
made as easy a judgment when a man dresses for the 
ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or cours- 
ing:—the woman’s man is a person in his air and 

aviour quite different from the rest of our species; 
garb is more loose and negligent, his manner 
More soft and indolent;—thiat is to say, in both these 
cases there is an apparent endeavour to appear un- 
concerned and careless. In catching birds the 
fowlers have a method of imitating their voices to 

Ting them to the snare; and your women’s men 
have always a similitude of the creature they hope to | 
gay In their own conversation, A woman’s man 
E Re Knowing in all that passes from one family 
2 other, has pretty little olficiousnesses, is not at 
oss What is good for a cold, and it is not amiss if 

© has a bottle of spirits in his pocket in case of any 


man of good understanding a general favourite; 
some singularity in his behaviour, some whim in his 
way of life, and what would have made him ridi- 
culous among the men, has recommended him -to 
the other sex. I should be very sorry to offend a 
people so fortunate as those of whom I am speaking; 
but let any one look over the old beaux, and‘he will 
find the man of success was remarkable for qnar- 
relling impertinently for their sakes, for dressing 
unlike the rest of the world, or passing his days in 
an insipid assiduity about the fair sex to gain the 


figure he made amongst them. Add to this, that he ai 
must have the reputation of heicg well with other 
women, to please any one woman of gallantry; for 
you are to know, that there is a mighty ambition 
among the light part of the sex, to gain slaves from 
the dominion of others. My friend Will Honey- 
comb says it was a common bite with him, to lay 
suspicions that he was favoured by a lady’s enemy, 1 
(that is, some rival beauty,) to be well with herselt. f 
A little spite is natural to a great beauty : and it is | 
ordinary to snap up'a disagreeable fellow lest ano- He 
ther should have him. That impudent toad Bareface iis 
fares well among all the ladies he converses with, 
for no other reason in the world but that he has the E 
skill to keep them from explanation with one ano- 
ther. Did they know there is not one who likes hirn 
in her heart, cuch would declare her scorn of him the j 
next moment; but he is well received by them be. | 
cause it is the fashion, and opposition to cach other 
brings them insensibly into an imitation of cach 
other. What adds to him the greatest grace is, that 
the pleasant thief, as they call him, is the most in. 
constant creature living, has a wonderful deal of wit 
and humour, and never wants something to say ; be 
sides all which, he has a most spiteful dangerous 
tongue if you should provoke him. 

To make a woman’s man, he must not be a man 
of sense, ora fool; the business is to entertain, and 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, than 
a capacity of judging right. But the pleasantest of 
all the women’s equipage are your regular visitants; 
these are volunteers in their service, without hopes 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they can 
lead out from a public place, that they are admitted 
on a public day, and can be allowed to pass away 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the company 
of the fair. But commend me above all others tu 
those who are known for your ruiners of ladies - 
these are the choicest spirits which our age produces. 
We have several of these irresistible gentlemen 
among us when the company is in town. ‘These fel- 3 
lows are accomplished with the knowledge of the SAN 
ordinary occurrences about court and town, have in 
that sort of good breeding which is exclusive of all j 
morality, and consists only in being publicly decent, 
privately dissolute. no 
It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herself 
can carry a woman, to make her have the least re- 
gard to a professed known woman’s man; but as tks 
scarce one of all the women who are in the tour of 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is the com- 
mon sense of sober minds, but are entertained with 
a continual round of flatteries, they cannot be mis- 
tresses of themselves enough to make arguments for 


B 


sudden indisposition. 

EY having been my prevailing passion, and 

ometi the sole entertainment of my life, I haye 

cous ™mes made it my business to examine the 

pay of intrigues: as well as the manners and ac- 
mplishments of such as have been most successful 

Way. Jn all my observation, I never knew a 
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their own conduct from the behaviour of these men 

to others. It is so far otherwise, that a general 

fame for falsehood in this kind, is a recommendation: 

and the coxcomb, loaded with the favours of many 
others, is received like a victor that disdains his tro- ` 
phies, to be a victim to the present charmer. 

If you sce a man more full of gesture than ordi 
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zary in a public assembly, if loud upon no ogersion; 
if negligent of the company round him, and yet oY 
ing wait for destroying by that negligence, you any 
take it for granted that he has ruined many a fair 
one. ‘The woman’s man expresses. himself wholly 
in that motion which we call strutting. An HOES 
chest, a pinched hat, a measurable step, ae 2 a 
surveying eye; are the marks of him. Now te 
then you see a gentleman with all these ae 
ments ; but, alas, any one of them is cnough to 
undo thousands: when a gentleman with such per- 
fections adds to it suitable learning, there should be 
public warning of his residence in town, that. we 
nay remove ‘our wives and daughters. It happens 
sometimes that such a fine man has read allthe mis- 
cellany poems, a few of our comedies, and has the 
translation ‘of Ovid’s Epistles by heart. “ Oh if it 
were possible that such a one could be as:true as he 
is charming ! but that is too much, the women will 
share such’a dear false man: a little gallantry to 
hear him talk one would indulge one’s self in, let 
him reckon the sticks of one’s fan, say something 
of the Cupids in it; and then call one so many 
soft names which a man of his learning has at his 
fingers’ ends. There sure is some excuse for frailty, 
when attacked by such force against a weak woman.” 
Such is the soliloquy of many a lady one might 
name, at the sight of one of those who makes it no 
iniquity to go on from day to day in the sin of 
woman-slaughter. : 

Tt if certdin that people are got into a way of 
affectation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, and admiring the most trivial excel- 
lences. The woman is so far from expecting to be 
contemned for being a very injudicious silly animal, 
that while she can preserve her features and her 
mien, she knows she is still the object of desire; and 
there is a sort of secret ambition, from reading frivo- 
lous books, and keeping as frivolous company, ‘cach 
side to be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the 
characters of the Dear Deceiver and the Perjured 
Fair.—T, 


No. 157.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1711. 
~ Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 


Nature Deus humane mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput —Honr. 2 Ep. ii 187. 


IMITATED, 


- That directing pow'r, 

Who forms the genius in the natal hour: 

That God of nature, who, within us still, 

Inclines our action, not constrains our will—Popr, 


I am very much ata loss to express by an 
that occurs to me in our ibaa that webs 
understood by indoles in Latin. ‘The natural dispo- 
sition to any particular art, science, profession, or 
{ trade, is very much to be consulted in the care of 
youth, and studied by men for their own conduct 
when they form to themselves any scheme of life, 
t is wonderfully hard, indeed, for a man to judge of 
his own capacity impartially. That may look great 
to me Which may appear little to another; and I 
may be carried by fondness towards myself so far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ac. 


would, if he had kings to run against him 
who was one of the conspirators against Ca atii 
as great a proof of his temper, when ae TN 
hood he struck.a play-fellow, the son of § chila, 
saying his father was master of the Roman a, fy 


had given no instances of his valour; But Ys ang 
visible to Scipio, from the manners of thes Wy 
that he had a soul for the attempt and exe yout 
I must confess I hay 
often with much sorrow, bewailed the misfor Very 
the children of Great Britain, when I conte 
ignorance and undiscerning of the cener er the 
schoolmasters. The boasted liberty we ta 
but amean reward for the long servitude, 


exposed in going through a grammar-schoo], 

of these stupid tyrants exercise their Cruelty wi 

out any manner of distinction of the Capacities g 
i 


There are many excellent tempers which are Worthy 
to be nourished and cultivated with all Possible dil. | 


every word those great persons have writ; and ye 
were not born to have any relish of their Writings, 
For want of this common and obvious discerning in 


hundred unaccountable creatures every age whipped 
up into great scholars, that are for ever near a right 
understanding, and will never arrive-at it. ‘These 
are the scandal of letters, and these are generally 
the men who are to teach others. The sense of 
shame and honour is enough to keep the world ii- 


complishments, But it is not, methinks, so ve 


difficult a matter to make a judgment of the abili- 


nS pee! of those who are in their 


My common-place bo i 
f y D f ok d 
this occasion to mention the dawning of eate 
m Alexander, who being asked in his youth to con: 
tend for a prize iu the Onysuyic ga he 


. v 
ry | blockhead to be forgiven the false quantity gie hed, 


self in order without corporal punishment, much 
more to train the minds of uncorrupted and inno- 
cent children. It happens, I doubt not, more than 
once in a year, that a lad is chastised for a block- 
head, when it is good apprehension that makes him 
incapable of knowing what his teacher means. 4 
brisk imagination very often may suggest an error, 
which a lad could not have fallen into, if he had 
been as heavy in conjecturing as his master in & 
plaining. But there is no mercy even cowards $ 
wrong interpretation of his meaning; the suffering, 
of the scholar’s body are to rectify the mistakes 0 
his*mind. - ad 
I am confident that no boy; whowill not be allure 
to letters without blows, will ever be brought to ot 
thing with them: A great or good- mind must ii 
cessarily be the worse for such indignities; 0° 
is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for the LO 
ment of its knowledge, No one who has are 
through what they call a great school, but mus. 
member to have seen children of excellent 4 their 
genuous natures (as has afterward appeared A this 
manhood): I say no man has passed thron ol 
way of education but must have seen an ingas be- 
creature, expiring with shame—with pale io P hones 
Seeching sorrow, and silent tears, throw up? An 
eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an 0° 
inmaking a Latin verse. The child is tl po 
and the next day he commits a like cnma siin ask 
third with the same consequence. I wou! the sim 
any reasonable man, whether this lad, 32 nd 


ality erfi 
lk OF, i fi 
F the many) 
heart-aches and terrors, to which our childhood; f 


Many! 


children, or the intention of parents in their behalf t 


gence and care, that were never designed tobe ali 

quainted with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and ther | 

are as many who have capacities for understandine| É 
4 


those who have the care of youth, we have so many! | 
2 y 


plicity of his native, innocence, full of es of 20%) | 


Mes, AusWered he | capabie of any impression from that gt 
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as not fitter for any purpose in this life, than after 


hat spark of virtue is extinguished in him, though 
oa js able to write twenty verses in an evening? 

ee eS says, after his exalted way of talking, 
«as the immortal gods never learnt any virtue, 
though they are’endued with all that is good; so 
there’ are some men who have so natural a pro- 
nensity to what they should follow, that they learn 
i n almost as soon as they hear it.” Plants and ve- 
f Fetables are cultivated into the production of finer 
| fruits than they would yield without that care; and 
| vet we cannot entertain hopes of producing a ten- 
der conscious spirit into acts of virtue, without the 
same methods as are used to cut timber, or give new 
shape toa piece of stone. , 

| Itis wholly to this dreadful practice, that we may 
| attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity which some 


in all their behaviour. ‘To be bred like a gentle- 
man, and punished like a malefactor, must, as, we 
sec it does, produce that illiberal sauciness which we 
see sometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan . boy who suffered the fox (which he 
had stolen and hid under his coat) to cat into his 
bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or petulance 
which we learn at great schools among us: but the 
glorious sense of honour, or rather fear of shame, 
which he demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy consideration, 
that a little negligence can spoil us, but great in- 
dustry is necessary to improve us; the most excel- 
lent natures are soon depreciated, but evil tempers 
are long before they are exalted into good habits. 
To help this by punishments, is the same thing as 
killing a man to cure him of a distemper; when he 
comes to suffer punishment in that one circumstance, 
he is brought below the existence of a rational crea- 
ture, and is in the state of a brute that moves only 
by the admonition of ‘stripes. But since this custom 
of educating by the lash is suffered by the gentry of 
Great Britain, I would prevail only that honest 
heavy lads may be dismissed from slavery sooner 
than they are at present, and not whipped on to 
their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whether they ex- 


| pect any progress from them or not. Let the child’s 


capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to some 
mechanic way of life, without respect to his birth, 
if nature designed him for nothing higher: let him 
go before he has innocently suffered, and is debased 
nto a dereliction of mind for being what it isgno 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here be sup- 
Posed to have said, that our learned men of either 
tobe who have been whipped at school, are not still 
men of noble and liberal minds; but Iam sure they 
Would have been much more so:than they are, had 
they never suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as I have ob- 
served, taken, or observation made of the natural 
rain of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a 

Pectator, that there is any right value set upon the 

ona indoles of other animals; as appears hy the fol- 
Ug advertisement handed about the county of 
Sine and subscribed by Enos Thomas, a person 
om T have not the honour to know, but suppose to- 

© profoundly learned in horse-flesh :— 
Da A chesnut horse called Cæsar, bred by James 
Sane Usquire, at Sedbury, near Richmond, in the 
i aty of York; his grandam was his old royal 
è è and got by Blunderbuss, which was got by 
ie msley Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant’s Ara- 

n, which got Mr. Minshul’s Jew’s-Trump. Mr. 


men, though liberally educated, carry about them: 


Cesar sold him toa nobleman (coming five years 
old, when he had but one sweat) for three hundred 
guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a shilling 


Epa “Enos Tuomas.” | 
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Nos hee novimus esse nihil.—Manrrat, xiii. 2, 
We know these things to be mere trifles, 


Ovr of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me or not. 


‘Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ I have observed through the whole course of 
your rhapsodies (as you once very well called them) 
you are very industrious to overthrow all that many 
your superiors, who have gone before you, have 
made their rule of writing. I am now between fifty 
and sixty, and had the honour to be well with the 
first men of taste and gallantry in the joyous reign 
of Charles the Second. Wé then had, I humbly 
presume, as good understandings among us as any 
now can pretend to. As for yourself, Mr. Spectator, 
you seem with the utmost arrogance to undermine 
the very fundamentals upon which we conducted 
ourselves. It is monstrous to set up for a man of 
wit, and yet ‘deny that honour in a woman is any 
thing else but peevishness, that inclination is “ not? * 
the best rule of life, or virtue and vice any thing 
else but health and disease. We had no more to do 
but to put a lady into a good humour, and all we 
could wish followed of course. Then, again, your 
Tully, and your discourses of another life, are the 
very bane of mirth and good humour. Pr’ythee do 
not value thyself on thy reason at that exorbitant 
rate, and the dignity of human nature; take my 
word for it, a setting-dog has as good reason as any 
man in England. Had you (as by your diurnals 
one would think you do) set up for being in vogue 
in town, you should have fallen in with the bent of 
passion and appetite; your songs had then been in 
every pretty mouth in England, and your little dis- 
tiches had been the maxims of the fair and the witty 
to walk by: but, alas, Sir, what can you hope for 
from entertaining people with what must needs 
make them like themselves worse than they did be 
fore they read you? Had you made it your business 
to describe Corinna charming, though inconstant; 
to find something in human nature itself to make 
Zoilus excuse himself for being ford of her; and to 
make every man in good commerce with his own 
reflections, you had done something worthy our ap- 
plause ; but indeed,’ Sir, we shall not commend you 
for disapproving us. Ihave a great deal more to say 
to you, but I shall sum it all up in this one remark. 
In short, Sir, you do not write like a gentleman. 

“Jam, Sir, your most humble servant.” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ The other day we were several of us at a tea- 
table, and according to custom and your own adyice 
had the Spectator read among us, It was that pa 
per wherein you are pleased to treat with great free. 
dom that character which you call a woman’s man 
We gave up all the kinds you have mentioned, ex- 
cept those who, you say, are our constant visitants 
I was upon the occasion commissioned by the com 
pany to write to you and tell you, ‘ that we shall not 
part with the men we have at present, until the mer f 


“ Spect. in folio. Altered in the Svo. of 1712, when“ no?” 
was left out 5 
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that we love to hear reason and good sense better, 
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| of sense think fit to relieve them, and give us their | No. 159.1 SATURDAY, SEP TEMBER | if 
| company in their stead. You cannot imagine but Omnem, quee mune obducta tuenti U 


© 


than the ribaldry we are at present entertained with, 
but we must have company, and among us very 1- 


considerable is better than none at all. We are | 


made for the cements cf society, and came into the 
world -io create relations amongst mankind; and 
solitude is an unnatural being tous. If the men of 
good understanding would forget a little orahe 
severity, they would find their account m its a 
their wisdom would have a pleasure in it, to w hich 
they are now strangers. It is natural among us, 
when men have a true relish of our company and 
our value, to say every thing with a better grace : 
and there is without designing it something orna- 
mental in what men utter before women, which is 
lost or neglected in conversations of men only, Give 
me leave to tell you, Sir, it would-do you no great 
Harm if you yourself came a little more into our 
company: it would certainly cure you of a certain 
positive and determining manner in which you talk 
sometimes. In hopes of your amendment, 
: “Tam, Sir, your gentle reader.” 


« Mn. SPECTATOR, 


“ Your professed regard to the fair sex may, per- 
haps, make them value your admoyitions when they 
will not those of other men. I desire you, Sir, to 
yepeat some lectures upon subjects which you have 
now and then in a cursory manner only just touched. 

| I would have a Spectator wholly writ upon good 
breeding; and after you have asserted that time and 
place are to be very much considered in all our ac- 


tions, it will be proper to dwell upon behaviour at | 


church. On Sunday last, a grave and reverend man 
“preached at our church, ‘There was something par- 
j ticular in his accent, but without any manner of 
affectation. This particularity a set of gigglers 
thought the most necessary thing to be taken notice 
of in his whole discourse, and made it an oceasion 
of mirth during the whole time of sermon. You 
should see one of them ready to burst behind a fan, 
another pointing to a companion in another seat- 
and a fourth with an arch composure, as if she would 
if possible ‘stifle her laughter. There were man 
gentlemen who looked at them steadfastly, but this 
they took for ogling and admiring them. ‘There was 
one of the merry ones in partienlar, that found out 
out just then that she had but five fingers, for she 
fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over and 
over again, to find herself employment and not laugh 
out. Would it not be expedient, Mr. Spectator. that 
the churchwarden should hold up his wand on these 
occasions, and keep the decency of the place as a 
magistrate docs the peace in a tumult elsewhere i 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Tam a woman’s man, and read with a ver 
lady your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom you 
envy: what do you think I did? You must know 


y fine 


she was dressing: I read the S 

dre: 5 pectator to her, and 
ee the places where she thought I an 
pu girdle, a Hein your moral, and taking up 


Give me'but what this rib 
and bound, 
Tale all:the rest the © sun” Sbextround'? 
i r ilet ` 5, 
es eu aaa Sir, and said. you were a pedant; 
m y of me what you please, read Seneca and uote 
Im against me if you think fit, k 
i “ iA $ 
am, Sir, your humble servant.” 


-OEE 
9 World, t From Waller's verses on a lady's girdle. 
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Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida ci A 
ç ae : ac 
Caligat, nuber eripiam: Vire Bo 

a ek 3 - En, I 
'The cloud, which, intercepting the Clear liz} T 
Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts thy morta} Nt 
I will remove Sight, 


Wuen I was at Grand Cairo, I pickeg i 
oriental manuscripts, which I have stil] È Stver 
Among others I met with one entitled, The vit 


of Mirza, which I have read over with great 
sure. I intend to give it to the public when pe i 


haya! | 
Egi 


no other entertainment for them; and shall 
SA 
Wor! 


with the first vision, which I have translated 
for word as follows : 
“ On the fifth day of the moon, which accord: 
= 3 Orin» 
to the custom of my forefathers I always Keep hole 
after haying washed myself, and offered up my more 
ing devotions, I ascended the high hills of Basan 4 
in order to pass the rast of the day in meditate H 
|and prayer. As I was here airing myself on ik j 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profours| 
contemplation on the vanity of human life: a l 
passing from one thought to another, € Surely,’ said | 
I, ‘man is but a shadow, and life a dream,’ Whit 
I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the sim.) 
mit of a rock that was not far from me, where [| 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, witha 
little musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his lips, and began to play 
upon it. The sound of it was excecding sweet, ani) 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpres-| | 
| sibly melodious, and altogether different from any | 
thing I had ever heard. ‘They put me in mindef 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed} 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in Pare- |} 
dise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy) 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures, 
“I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of genius; and that several had been 
entertained with music who had passed by it, bj {f 
never heard that the musician had before made him: 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste the 
| pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon bia 
like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by m 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he sat. I drew near with that rever 
ence which is due to a superior nature; and ce mi 
heärt was entirely subdued by the captivating ae 
I had heard, I fell down at his fect and wept. a 
‘genius smiled upon me with a lock of con ea 
| and affability that familiarized him to my 128 a 
tion, and at once dispelled all the fears and atte 
hensions with which I approached him. Me rath 
me from the ground, and taking me by 0” jjo- 
‘Mirza,’ said he, ‘I have heard thee in thy 5 
quies; follow me.’ 2 ole of the | 
“ He then led me to the highest pimnact’ st thy 
rock, and placing me on the top of it— at thos j 
eyes eastward,’ said he, ‘and tell me W a prc 
seest.’—‘T sce, said I, ‘a huge valley, ant | The 
digious tide of water rolling through ve Yale % 
| Valley that thou seest,” said he, ‘is t j 
| Misery, and the tide of water that thou S® the 1% 
of the great tide of eternity. —‘ What A } 
son,’ said I, “that the tide Í sce rises Oni mig thi 
mist at one end, and again loses its)’ i a 
| mist at the other #—: What thou seest, Se 
‘ - ich is called Um“ 
l that pornon of eternity which is rom the 
surcd out by the sun, and reaching 


Sn 


iecordiny || 
cep holy 
ny morg ) 
Bagda) 
editatin:, 
f on th 
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ife; ant!) 
ly,” said) | 
— Whily) 
the sum. | 
Where [| 
d, witha 
I looked} | 
n to play) f 
rect, andi | 
Nexpres | 
‘rom any) |) 
mind cf} |) 
departed | 
in Para 
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+; of the world to its consummation.’—‘ Examine 
i , ‘this sea that is bounded with dark- 


id at ? A is 
as human life; consider it attentively.’ Upon a 


more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted 
cof threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
proken arches, which, added to those that were en- 
„tire, made up the number about a hundred. As I 
was counting the arches, the genius told me that 
-this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches: 
but that a,great flood swept away the rest, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 
«But tell me farther,’ said he, ‘ what thou discoverest 
on it’ —‘ I see multitudes of people passing over it.’ 
waid J, ‘anda black cloud hanging on each end of 
it? As I looked more attentively, I saw several of 
the passengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it: and, upon 
‘further examination, perceived there were innumer- 
cable trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 
which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they 
fell through them into the tide, and immediately dis- 
appeared. These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of 

eople no sooner broke through the clond, but many 
of them fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together to- 
wards the end of the arches that were entire. 

“ There were indeed some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hob- 
‘bling march on the broken arches, but fell through 
-one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk, 

“ I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart'was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at every 
thing that stood by them to save themselves. Some 
were looking up towards heaven in a thoughtful pos- 
ture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and 
fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the 
pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
‘danced before them; but often when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of 
objects, I observed some with scimitars in their 
hands, and others with urinals, who ran*to and fro 
upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap- 
doors which did not seem to lie in their way, and 
which they might have escaped had they not been 
‘thus forced upon them. j 

The genius seeing’ me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
‘enough upon it. ‘ Take thine eyes off the bridge,’ 
said he, “and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
d eu dost not comprehend.’ Upor. lvoking up, 
| What mean,’ said I, ‘those great flights of birds 
at are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
ating upon it from time to time? I see vultures, 

arpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 


feathered Creatures several little winged boys, that 
Perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.’— 
There,? said the genius, are ‘ Envy, Avarice, Su- 
Perstition, Despair, Loze, with the like cares and 
Passions that infest human: life.’ 
« l hero fetched a decp sigh. ‘Alas,’ said I, 
man was made in vain! how is he given away to 
Toy and mortality! tortured in life, and swal- 
“owed up in death!’ The genius, being moved with 
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compassion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortabie 
a prospect. ‘Look no more,’ said he, ‘on man in 
the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
feternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of mor- 
tals that fall into it.’ I directed my sight as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the good genius strength- 
ened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated 
part of the mist that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
farther end, and spreading forth into an immense 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two 
equai parts. The clouds still rested on one half of 
it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it: but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could sce 
persons dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon 
their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by 
the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing-birds, I. 
falling waters, human voices, and rausical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of 
so delightfula scene, I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats: | 
but the genius told me there was no passage to them, i 
except through the gates of death that I saw open- 
ing every moment upon the bridge. ‘ The islands, | , 
said he, ‘ that lie so fresh and green before thee, and! i 
with which the whole face of the ocean appears j 
spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in number i 
than the sands on the sea-shore; there are myriads 
of islands behind those which thou, here discoverest, 
reaching farther than thine eve, oreven thine imagi- 
nation can extend itself. These ‘are the mansions 
of good men after death, who, according to the de- 
gree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands; which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and de. 
grees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them; every island isa pa- 
radise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. 
Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth contend- 
ing for? Does life appear miserable, that gives 
thee opportunities of earning such a reward? Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy 
an existence? Think not man was made in vain, 
who has such an eternity reserved for him.’ I gazed 
with inexpressible pleasure on these „happy islands. 
At length, said I, show me now, I beseech thee, the |. 
secrets that lie hid under tkose dark clouds which cover 
the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant. 
The genius making me no answer, I turned about 
to address myself to him a second time, hut I found 
that he had left me: I then turned again to the 
vision which I had been so long contemplating ; but 
instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hol- 
low valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels. 
grazing upon the sides of it.” 3 


The End of the First Vision of Mirza. 
No. 160.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1711. 


Cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magnu sonaturuni des nominis hujus honorem. 
Hor, 1 Sat, iv. 43. 
On him confer the Poet's sacred name. 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 


Tu=ERE is no character more frequently given to 


———— 


—————— E 
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a writer, than that of being a genius. Ihave heard 
many a little sonnetteer called a fine genius. There 
js not an heroic scribbler in the nation, that has not 
his admirers who think hima great genius; and as 
for your smatterers in tragedy, there is scarce a man 
among them who isnot cried up by one or other for 
a prodigious genius. : i 7 
My design in this paper is to consider wings 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoughts 
together on so uncommon’ a subject. 7 
“Among great geniuses those few draw the admi- 
ration of all the world upon them, and stand up as 
the prodigies of mankind, who by the mere strength 
of natural parts, and without any assistance of art 
or learning, have produced works that’ were the de- 
light of their own times, and the wonder of pos- 
-terity. There appears something nobly wild and 
extravagant in these great natural geniuses, that is 
infinitely more beautiful than all turn and polishing 
of what the French call a bel esprit, by which they 
would express a genius refined by conversation, re- 
flection, and the reading of the most polite authors. 
The greatest genius which runs through the arts and 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art, are to 
be found among the ancients, and in particular 
among those of the more eastern parts of the world. 
Homer. has innumerable flights that Virgil was not 
able to reach, and in the Old Testament we find se- 
veral passages more elevated and sublime than any 
in Homer. At the same time that we allow a 
greater and more daring genius to the ancients, we 
must own that the greatest of them yery much failed 
in, or, if you will, that they were much above, 
the nicety and correctness of the moderns. In their 
similitudes and allusions, provided there was a like- 
ness, they did not much trouble themselves about 
the decency of the comparison: thus Solomon re- 
sembles the nose of his beloved to the tower of Le- 

| banon, which looketh towards Damascus; as the 
coming of a thief in the night, is a similitude of the 
same kind in the New Testament. It would be 
endless to make collections of this nature; Homer 
illustrates one of his heroes encompassed "with the 
enemy, by an ass in a field of corn that has his sides 
belaboured by all the boys of the villace without 
stirring a foot for it; and another of them tossing 
to and froin his bed and burning with resentment 
to a piece o. flesh broiled on the'coals. This par- 
ticular failure in the ancients opens a large field of 
raillery to the little wits, who can laugh at an inde- 
cency, but not relish the sublime in these sorts of 
‘writing. The present emperor of Persia, conform- 
ably to this eastern way of thinking, amidst a great 
many pompous titles, denominates himself “ the 
‘sun of glory,” and “the nutmeg of delight.” In 
short, to cut off all cavilling against the ancients, 
and particularly those of the warmer climates TO 
dmostheat and life in theirimaginations, we are to 
consider that the rule of observing what the French 
call the bienséance in an allusion, has been found 
out of later years, and in the colder regions of the 
world; where we could make some amends for our 
want of force and spirit, by a scrupulous nicety and 
Sakota our compositions, Our countryman, 
> Wasa s x 
kin der RM, aaa ae stance of this first 
cannot quit this wi ; 
Pindar TE great Sere ew Oats ae 


lar wi first class, wh 
hurried on by a natural fire and impetuosity to, vast 


conceptions of things and noble’ sallieg i 
tion, At the same time, can any thin + Magi 
diculous than for men of a sober and e 
fancy to imitate this poet’s way of writing mo 
monstrous compositions which go amones hos 
the name of Pindarics? When I see 5 us "nde, 
ing works, which, as Horace has represent le Copy, 
are singular in their kind, and inimitable a the 
see men following irregularities by rule me 
little tricks of art straining after the most u by the 
flights of nature, I cannot but apply to th Unde 
passage in Terence: L 
Incerta hæc si tu postules 


Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas. 
Quam si des opcram, ut cum ratione insanias 


z Eos. act |, | 
You may as well pretend tobe mad and in YOUr sonees 
the same time, as to think of reducing these uncertain tht R 
to any certainty by reason. ings 

Tn short, a modern Pindaric writer, compares 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Camisarst 
compared with Virgil’s Sibyl: there is the he 
tion, grimace, and outward figure, but nothing of 
that divine impulse which raises the mind ae 
itself, and makes the sounds more than human i 

There is another kind of great genuises which] 
shall place in a second class, not as I think them 
inferior to the first, but only for distinction’s sake a5 
they are of a different kind. The second class of 
great genuises are those that have formed themseives 
by rules, and submitted the greatness of their na- 
tural talents to the corrections and restraints of ati. 
Such among the Greeks were Plato and Aristotle, 
among the Romans, Virgil and Tully; among th 
English, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors may 
be equally great, but shows itself after a different 
manner. In the first, it is like a rich soil in a happy 
climate, that produces a whole wilderness of noble 
plants rising in a thousand beautiful landscapes 
without any certain order or regularity. In the other 
it is the same rich soil under the same happy di- 
mate, that has been laid out in walks and parterres, 
and cut into shape and beauty by the skill of the 
gardener. i 

Tho great danger in the latter kind of genuises is, 
lest they cramp their own abilities too much by imi- 
tation, and form themselves altogether upon models, 
without giving the full play to their own natural 
parts. An imitation of the best authors is not te 
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compare with a good original; and I believe W° 
may observe that very few writers make an exiraor 
dinary figure in the world, who have not something 
in their way of thinking or expressing themselves, 
that is peculiar to them, and entirely their own: 

Tt is odd, to consider what great geniuses 31 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 5 

“ T once saw a shepherd,” says a famous ae 
author, ‘ who used to divert himself in his solic * 
with tossing up eggs and catching them again wm AA 
-ut breaking them: in which he had arrived to $ 


tri P 


great a degree of perfection, that he would keep np 
four at a time for several minutes together payes 


AF 
~ More commonly known by the name of the French y 
Phets, a set of enthusiasts originally of the Cevennes net first á 
who came into England abont the year 1707, and ha f the rise 
Considerable number of votaries. A fuller account com two 
and progress of this strange sect may be ained acre 
pamphlets; one in French, entitled, “ Le Theatre Siemen 
Cevennes, ou Recit-de diverses Merveilles E Lont 
operees dans cette Partie de la Province de; Languet yy icket, 
1707, 12mo."" The other in English, viz. “A BEN cas 0 
from the Burning; exemplified in. the unpsralele , 
Samuel Keimer &c. London, 1718. 12mo" 
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+g the air, and falling’ into his hands by turns.» I 
th nk? says the author, “I never saw a greater 
; verity than in this man’s face ; for by his wonder- 
ial nerseverance and application, he had contracted 
ii seriousness and gravity of a privy-counsellor ; 
Hen L could not but reflect with myself, that the 
Pale assiduity and attention, had they been rightly 
applied, ‘might’* have made him a greater mathe- 
catician than Archimedes.” 


No. 161.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1711. 


Ipse dies agitat festos, fususque per herbam, 
Janis ubi in medio et socli cratera coronant, k 
Te libans, Lenæe, vocat; pecorisque magistris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo, 
Corporaque agresti nudat prædura palesira, 
Hane olim veteres vitam ecluere Sabini, ; 
Hanc Remus et frater. Sic forlis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma 
Vine, Georg, ii. 527. 
Himself, in rustle pomp, on holydays, 
To rural pow'rs a just oblation pays ; 
And on the green his careless limbs displays : 
The hearth is in the midst: the herdsmen, round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize, 
The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes: 
Or, stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother king were bred: 
From whom th’ austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
‘And this rude life our homely fathers chose ; 
Old-Rome from such a race deriv'd her birth, 
The seat of empire, and the conquer’d eurth.—DnyDen. 


Tam glad that my late going into the country has 
increased the number of my correspondents; one of 
whom sends me:the following letter: 

“Sir, 

“Though you are pleased to retire from us so 
soon into the city, I. hope you will not think the 
affairs of the country altogether unworthy of your 
inspection for the future. I had the honor of secing 
your short face at Sir Roger de Coverley’s, and 
have ever since thought your person and ‘writings 
both extraordinary. 


which you know in most parts of England ~is the 
eve-feast of the dedication of our churches. I was 
last week at one of these assemblies which was held 
in aneighbouring parish ; where I found their green 
covered with a promiscuous multitude of all ages 


and both sexes, who esteem one another more or less 
the following part of the year, according as they 
distinguish themselves at this time. The whole 
company were in their holiday clothes, and divided 
mto several parties, all of them endeavouring to 
shew themselves in those exercises wherein they ex- 
celled, and to gain the approbation of the lookers-on. 


« Š 
, “ I found aring of cudgel players, who were break- ' 


mg'one another’s heads in order: to make some im- 
Pression on their mistresses’ hearts. I observed a lusty 
young fellow, who had the misfortune of a broken 
pate;-but what considerably added to the anguish 
a to wound, was his overhearing an old man who 
shook his head, and said, ‘That he questioned now 
if Black Kate would marry him these three years.’ 

was diverted from a farther observation of these 
oe batants by a foot-ball match, which was on the 
other side of the green: where Tom Short behaved 
Aunself 80 well, that most people seemed to agree, 
es, Was impossible that he should remain a bachelor 


* ‘Would,’ Spoct. in folio 


Had you stayed there a few | 
days longer, you would have seen a country wake,, 


myself, I could have looked longer on this sport, 
had I net observed a country girl, who was posted 
on an eminence atsome distance from me, and was 
making so many odd grimaces, and writhing and 
distorting her whole body in so strange a manner, 
as made me yery desirous to know-the meaning of 
it. Upon my coming up to her, I found that she 
was overlooking a ring of wrestlers, and that her 
sweetheart, a person of small stature, was contending 
with a huge brawny fellow, who twirled him about, 
and shook the little man so violently, that by a 
secret sympathy of hearts it produced all those agi- 
tations in the. person of his mistress, who, I dare 
say, like Celia in Shakspeare on the same occasion, 
could haye wished herself ‘ invisible to catch the 
strong fellow by theleg.’* The ’squire of the parish 
treats the whole company every year with a hogshead 
of ale; and proposes a beaver hat as a recompense 
to him who gives most falls. This has raised such 
a spirit of cmulation in’ the youth of the place, that 
some of them have rendered themselves very expert 
at this exercise! and I was often surprised to see a 
fellow’s heels fly up, by a trip which was given him 
so smartly that I could scarcely discern it. I found 
that the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring until 
some one was grown formidable by having thrown 
two or three of his opponents ;- but kept them- 
selves as it were a reserved body to defend the hat, 
which is always hung up by the person who gets it 
in one of the most conspicuous parts of the house, 
and looked upon by the whole family as redotnding 
much more to their honor than a coat of arms. 
There was a fellow who was so busy in regulating 
all the ceremonies, and seemed.to carry such an 
air of importance in his looks, that I could not help 
| inquiring who he was, and was immediately an- 
swered, ‘That he did nat value himself upon no- 
thing, for that he and his:ancestors had won so 
many hats, that his parlour looked like a haber- 
dasher’s shop.’ However, :this thirst of glory in 
them all was the reason that no one man stood 
‘Jord of the ring’ for above three falls while I was 
among them. 

« The young maids who were not lookers-on at 
these exercises, were themselves engaged in some 
diversion; and upon my asking a farmer’s son of 
my own parish what he was gazing at with so 
much attention, he told me, ‘That hè was seeing 
Betty, Welch,’ whom I knew to be his sweetheart, 
© pitch a bar.’ 

“Tn short, I found the men endeayoured to shew 
the women they were no cowards, and:.that the 
whole company strived to recommend themselves 
to each other, by making it appear that they were 
all in a perfect state of health, and fit to undergo 
any fatigues of bodily labour. > 

& Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us in 
the country, will yery much oblige, Sir, your’s,” Xe. 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 
I might inform my readers how these bodily exer- 
cises or games were formerly encouraged in all the 
commonwealths of Greece; from whence the Ro- 
mansafterward borrowed their pentathlum, which was 
composed of running, wrestling, leaping, throwing, 
and boxing, though the prizes were generally no- 
thing but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion in those days: that there is an old 
statute, which obliges every man in England, 
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long-bow: by which means our ancestors excelled 
all other nations in the use of that weapon, and we 
had all the real advantages, without the inconve- 
nience of a standing army; and that I once met 
with a book of projects, in which the author con- 
sidering to what noble ends that spirit of emula- 
tion, which so remarkably shews itself among om 
common people in these wakes, might be areae 
proposes that for the improvement of all our handi- 
craft trades there should be annual prizes set up 
for such persons as were most excellent in their 
several arts, But laying aside all these political 
considerations, which might tempt me to pass the 
limits of my paper, I confess the greatest benefit 
and convenience that I can observe in these country 
festivals, is the bringing young people together, 
and giving them an opportunity of shewing them- 
selves in the most advantageous light. A country 


fellow that throws his rival upon his back, has ge- | 


nerally as good success With their common mistress; 
as nothing is more usual than for a nimble-footed 
wench to get a husband at the same time that she 
wins a smock. Love and marriages are the natural 
effects of these anniversary assemblies. I must 
therefore very much approve the method by which 
my correspondent tells me each sex endeavours to 
recommend itself to the other, since nothing seems 
more likely to promise a healthy offspring, or a 
happy cohabitation. And I believe J may assure 
my country friend, that there has been many a 
court lady who would be contented to exchange her 
crazy young husband for Tom Short, and several 
men of quality who would have parted with a ten- 
der yoke-fellow for Black Kate. 

! Tamthe more pleased with having love made 
the principal end and design of these meetings, as 
it seems to be most agreeable to the intent for 
which they were at first instituted, as we are in- 
formed by the learned Dr. Kennet,* with whose 
words I shall conclude my present paper. 

“These wakes,” says he, “ were in imitation of 
the ancient love-feasts; and were first established 
in England by Pope Gregory the Great, who, in 
an epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave orders that 

eat should be kept in sheds or arbories made up 

with the branches or boughs of trees round the 
church,” 

He adds, “that this laudable custom of wakes 
prevailed for many ages, until the nice Puritans 
began to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery : 
and by degrees the precise humour grew so popu- 
lar, that at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the suppression of all 
wakes; but on Bishop Laud’s complaining of this 
innovating humour, the king commandea the order 
to be reyersed,”—X. 
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—————Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processent, et sibi constet. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 126, 


Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 

Nornine that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconstancy, especially when it regards 
religion or party. In either of these cases, though 
a man perhaps does but his duty in changing his 
side, he not only makes himself hated by those he 


left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
comes over to. 


va — 
In these great articles of life, therefore 
conviction ought to be very strong, ane it a Tay}, | 
so`well timed, that worldly advantages an ile 
to have no share in it, or mankind will yn 
natured enough to think he does not chal 
out of principle, but either out of levity of E sidt 
or prospects of interest. Converts and ree 7 
of all kinds should take particwkr care to Badung 
world see they act upon honourable motiy Ct the 
whatever approbations they may receive poè 
themselves, and applauses from those they con from 
with, they may be very well assured that hae 
the scorn of all good men, and the public mans 
infamy and derision. S of 
Irresolution on the schemes of life which f 

themselves to our choice, and inconstaney he er 
suing them, are the greatest and most untae 
causes of all our disquict and unhappiness, Wie 
ambition pulls one way, interest another, ie 
tion a third, and perhaps reason contrary to all -| 
man is likely to pass his time but ill who has s 
maxv different parties to please. E 


Cs; o 


had better settle on a way of life that is not the 


very best we might have chosen, than grow olg) | 


without determining our choice, and go out of the 
world as the greatest part of mankind do, before 
we have resolved how to live in it. There is but | 
one method of setting ourselves ut rest in this par. 
ticular, and that is by adhering steadfastly to one 
great end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our | 
pursuits. If we are firmly resolved to live up to | 
the dictates of reason, without any regard to wealth, 
reputation, or the like considerations, any more 
than as they fall in with our principal design, we 
may go through life with steadiness and pleasure; 
but if we act by several broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a value set upon it by the world, we 
shall live and die in misery and repentance. 

One would take more than ordinary care to guard 
one’s self against this particular imperfection, be- 
cause itis that which.our nature very strongly iu- | 
clines us to; for if we examine ourselves thoroughls, 
we shall find that we are the most changeable 
beings in the universe. In respect of our under- 
standing, we often embrace and reject the very 
same opinions; whereas beings above and beneath 
us have probably no opinions at all, or, at least, no 
wavering and uncertainties in those they have 
Our superiors are guided by intuition, and our in- 
feriors by instinct. In respect of our wills, We 
fall into crimes and recover out of them, are 
amiable or odious in the eyes of our great Judge 
and pass our whole life in offending and asking 
pardon. On the contrary, the beings undernea 
us are not capable of sinning, nor those above Ey 
of repenting. ‘The one is out of the possibilities © 
duty, and the other fixed in an eternal course ° 
sin, or an eternal course of virtue. fad 

There is scare a state of life, or stage 12 = 
which does not produce changes and revolutions. 
the mind of man. Our schemes of thought in n 
fancy are lost in those of youth; these too take : 
different turn in manhood, until old age often leani 
us back into our former infancy, A new title or al 
unexpected success throws us out of ourselves ty 
in a manner destroys our identity. A cloudy 7 Pai 
or a little sunshine, have as great an influen® 
many constitutions, as the most real blessing es 
misfortunes. A dream varies our being, and chang 


‘ When the mind | |) 
hovers among such a variety of allurements, one | Y 
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n health and sickness, and the greater al- 
tions in body and mind, makes us appear almost 
tere nt creatures. If a man is so distinguished 
pira other beings by this infirmity, what can we 
amene such as make themselves remarkable for it 
m among their own species? It is a very trifling 
character to be one of the most variable beings of 
nas most variable kind, especially if we consider that 
yhewho is the great standard of perfection has in him 
no shadow of change, but ‘fis the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 3 i 
‘As this mutability of temper and inconsistency 
with ourselves 1s the greatest weakness of human 
nature, so it makes the person who is remarkable for 
jtin a very particular manner, more ridiculous than 
‘any other infirmity whatsoever, as it sets him ina 
vreater variety of foolish lights, and distinguishes 
him from himself by an opposition of party-coloured 
characters. The most humorous character in Horace 


jis founded upon this unevenness of temper, and ir- 
regularity of conduct : 
_—_  ——Sardus habebat 
Mle Tigellius hoc: Cwsar, qui cogere posset, 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque suam, non 
Quidquam proficeret : si collibuisset, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala citaret, To Bacche, modo summa 
Voce, modo hae, reso.et quie chordis quatuor ima, 
Nil quale homini fuit illi; sepe velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hostem : persiepe velut qui 
Junonis sacra ferret: habebat swepe ducentos, 
Sæpe decem servos : modo reges atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna loquens: modo sit mihi mensa tripes, et 
Concha salis puri, et toga, quie defendere frigus, 
Quamvis crassa, queat Deces centena dedisses 
Huic parco, paucis contento, quinque dicbus 
Nil erat in loculis Noctes vigilabat ad ipsum 
Mane: diem totum stertebat, Nil fuit unquam 
Sic impar sibi Hon. 1 Sat. iii. 
Instead of translating this passage in Horace, 1 
sshall entertain my English reader with the descrip- 
ition of a parallel character, that is wonderfully well 
finished by Mr. Dryden, and raised upon the same 
foundation: 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand : 
A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 
Was every thing by starts and nothing long 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 


| ‘shen all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 


Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinkfug, 
Blest madman who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy !* 


‘No. 163.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1711 
——— Si quid ego adjuero, curamve levasso 
Que nunc te coquit, et versat sub pectore fixa, 
Eequid erit pretii ?—Enw. apud TuLIJUN. 
Say, wil! you thank me if I bring you rest, 
And ease the torture of your troubled breast ? 
, Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
nt, are not so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting one’s self under 
affliction. The utmost we can hope for in this 
World is contentment; if we aimat any thing higher, 
We shall meet with nothing but grief and disappoint- 
ment, A man should direct all his studies and cn- 
cavours at making himself easy now, and happy 
ereafter, 
The truth of it is, if all the happiness that is dis- 
persed through the whole race of mankind in this 
World were drawn together, and put into the posses- 


. ~ — 
dee, From Dryden's “ Absalom and Achitophel. Perhaps itis 
Villiers. to meution, that this character was meant for George 
w duke of Bucxmgham, author of the Rehearsal. 
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sion of any single man, it would not make a Very 
happy being. Though, on the contrary, if tbe 
miseries of the whole species were fixed in a single 
person, they would make a very miserable one. 

T am engaged in this subject by the following 
letter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious name 
I have reason to believe is not imaginary :— , 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tam one of your disciples, and endeavour to 
live up to your rules, which I hope will incline you 
to pity my condition, I shall open it to you ina 
very few words. About three years since, a gentle- 
man, whom, I am sure, you yourself would have ap- 
proved, made his addresses te me. He had every 
thing to recommend him but an estate ; so that my 
friends, who all of them applauded his person, would 
not for the sake of both of us favour his passion. 
For my own part, I resigned myself up entirely to 
the direction of those who knew the world much 
better than myself, butstill lived in hopes that some 
juncture or other would make me happy in the man 
whom, in my heart, I preferred to all the world ; 
being determined, if I could not have him, to have 
nobody else. About three months ago I received a 
letter from him, acquainting me, that by the death 
of an uncle he had a considerable estate left him, 
which he said was welcome to him upon no other 
account, but as he hoped it would remove all diffi- 
culties that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
You may well suppose, Sir, with how much joy I 
received this letter, which was followed by several 
others filled with those expressions of love and joy 
which I verily believed nobody felt more sincerely. 
nor knew better how to describe, than the gentle- 
man I am speaking of. But, Sir, how shall I be 
able to tell it you! by the last week’s post I re- 
ceived a letter from an intimate friend of this un- 
happy gentleman, acquainting me, that as he had 
just settled his affairs, and was preparing for his 
journey, ne fell sick of a fever and died. It is im 
possible to express to you the distress I am in upon 
this occasion. I can only have recourse to my de- 
votions, and to the reading of good books for my 
consolation ; and as I always take a particular de- 
light in those frequent advices and admonitions 
which you give the public, it would be a very great 
piece of charity in you to lend me your assistance in 
this conjuncture. If, after the reading of this letter, 
you find yourself in a humour, rather to rally and 
ridicule, than to comfort me, I desire you would 
throw it into the fire, and think no more of it; but 
if you are touched with my misfortune, which is 
greater than I know how to bear, your counsels may 
very much support and will infinitely oblige, the 
afflicted “ LEONORA.” 


A disappointment in love is more hard to get over 
than any other; the passion itself so softens and 
subdues the heart, that it disables it from struggling 
or bearing up against the woes and distresses which 
befal it. The mind meets with other misfortunes 
in her whole strength; she stands collected within 
herself, and sustains the shock with all the force 
which is natural to her; but a heart in love has its 
foundation sapped, and immediately sinks under the 
weight of accidents that are disagreeable to its fa- 
yourite passion. 

In afflictions men generally draw their consola- 
tions out of books of morality, which indeed are of 
great use to fortify and strengthen the mind against 
the impressions of sorrow. Monsieur St. Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, recommends 
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the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can give more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as 
it is much easier to divert gricf than to conquer 1t. 
This doubtless may have iis effects on some tem- 
<pers. I should rather have recourse to authors ofa 
quite contrary kind, that give us instances of cala- 
mities and misfortunes, and show human nature in 
its greatest distresses. y 

If the afflictions we groan under be very heavy, 
we shall find some consolation in the society of as 

great sufferers as ourselves, especially when we find 
our companions men of virtue and merit. If our 
afflictions are light, we shall be comforted by the 
comparison we make between ourselves and our 
fellow-sufferers. A loss at sea, a fit of sickness, or 
the death of a friend, are such trifles, when we 
consider whole kingdoms laid in ashes, families put 
to the sword, wretches shut up in dungeons, and tke 
like calamities of mankind, that we are out of 
countenance for our own weakness, if we sink under 
such little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, that at 
the very timein which she languishes for the loss 
of her deceased lover, there are persons in several 
parts of the world just perishing in shipwreck ; 
others crying out for mercy in the terrors of a death- 
bed repentance ; others lying under the tortures of 
an infamous execution, or the like dreadful cala- 
mities; and she will find her sorrows vanish at the 

appearance of those which are so much greater and 
more astonishing. 

I would farther propose to the consideration of my 
afflicted disciple, that possibly what she now looks 
upon as the greatest misfortune, is not really such 
in itself. For my own part, I question not but our 
souls in a separate state will look back on their lives 
in quite another view, than what they had of them 
in the body; and what they now consider as mis- 
fortunes and: disappointments, will very often ap- 
pear to have been escapes and blessings, 

The mind that hath any cast towards devotion, 
naturally flies to it in its afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remark- 
able story of two lovers, which I shall relate at 
length in my to-morrow’s paper, not only because 
the circumstances of it are extraordinary, but be- 
Cause it may serve as an illustration to all that can 
be said on this last head, and show the power of re- 
ligion in abating that - particular anguish which 

seems to lie so heavy on Leonora. The story was 
told me bya priest, as I travelled with him in a 
stage-coach. I shall give it my reader as well as I 
can remember, in his own words, after I have pre- 
mised, that if consolations may be drawn from a 
wrong religion, and a misguided devotion, they 
cannot but flow much more naturally from those 
which are founded upon reason and established in 
good sense,—L, 
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Ma; quis et me, inquit, miseram, et te idi 
inquit, eram, perdidit, Orpheu? 
Tee tenes Seror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
walidasque tibi tendens: heu? non tua palmas, 
ý ` Vina. iv. Georg. 494. 
Then thus the bride: What fury seiz`d on thee, 
Unhappy man! to lose thyself and me? 
And now farewell! involv 
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haying arrived at great riches by his own jp 
took delight in nothing but his money. duty 
sius * was the younger son of a decayed Th 
great parts and learning improved by eon? 
virtuous education. When he was in the È tee] 
year of his age he became acquainted with TA 
tia, who had not then passed her fifteenth 
lived but a few miles distant from her fun 
house, he had frequent opportunities of seinen 
and by the advantages of a good Person anit her; 
ing conversation, made such an impression S : 
heart as it was impossible for time to efface Wher 
was himself no less smitten with Constantia 
long acquaintance made them still discover . : 
beauties in each other, and by degrees raided 
them that mutual passion which had an influe in 
on their following lives. It unfortunately ee 
pened, that in the midst of this intercourse othe 
and friendship between Theodosius and Constantia 
there broke out an irreparable quarrel hetwees 
their parents, the one valuing himself too much 
upon his birth, and the other upon his possessions 
The father of Constantia was so incensed at the 
father of Theodosius, that he contracted an unrea. 
sonable aversion towards his son, insomuch that he 
forbade him his house, and charged his daughter, 
upon her duty, never to see him more. Inthe mean 
time, to break off all communication between the 
two lovers, whom he knew entertained secret hopes 
of some favourable opportunity that should brine 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of 
good fortune and an agreeable person, whom he 
pitched upon as a husband for his daughter. He 
soon concerted this affair so well, that he told Con- 
stantia it was his design to marry her to sucha 
gentleman, and that her wedding should be ce- 
lebrated on such a day. © Constantia, who was 
overawed with the authority of her father, and un: 
able to object any thing against so advantageous 
a match, received the proposal with a profound 
silence, which her father commended in her, as the 
most decent manner of a virgin’s giving her con 
sent to an overture of that kind. The noise of this 
intended marriage soon reached Theodosius, who, 
after a long tumult of passions, which naturally rise 
in a lover’s heart on such an occasion, writ the fol- 
lowing letter to Constantia : 

“The thought of my Constantia, which for some 
years has been my only happiness, is now become 
greater torment to me than I am able to bear. 
Must I then live to see you another’s? The stream 
the fields, and meadows, where we have 50 ae 
talked together, grow painful to- me; life itself 15 
become a burden. May you long be happy in im 
world; but forget that there was ever such a man 
it as 5 «& THEODOSIUS. 

i 7 al ia that very 

This letter was conyeyed to Constantia Hi 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; an 
next morning she was much more alarmed >? 
or three messengers, that came to her Jo" 
house, one after another, to inquire if Bey h 
heard any thing of Theodosius, who it seer : 
left his chamber about midnight, and cou 
where be found. The deep melancholy ye 
hung upon his mind some time before, ma Con- 
apprehend the worst that could befal him. ort 0! 
stantia, who knew that nothing but the rp xl 
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for having so tamely given an ear to the 
of a husband, and looked upon the new 
the murderer of Theodosius.. In short, she 
resolved to suffer the utmost effects of her father’s 
displeasure, rather than comply with a marriage 
which appeared to her so full of guilt and horror. 
The father seeing himself entirely rid of Theodo- 
d likely to keep a considerable portion in 
his family, was not very much concerned at the ob- 
stinate refusal of his daughter 3 and did not find it 
very difficult to excuse himself upon that account 
to his intended son-in-law, who had all along re- 
warded this alliance rather as a marriage of con- 
venience than of love. Constantia had now no re- 
lief but in her devotions and exercises of religion, 
to which her afflictions had so entirely subjected 
her mind, that after some years had abated the 
yiolence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts in 
a kind of tranquillity, she resolved to pass the re 
mainder of her days ina convent. Her father was 
not displeased with a resolution which would save 
money in his family, and readily complied with his 
daughter’s intentions, Accordingly, in the twenty- 
fifth year of her age, while her Deauty was yet in 
all its height and bloom, he carried her to a neigh- 
pouring city, in order to look. out a sisterhood of 
nuns among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place a father of a convent who was very 
much renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; 
and as it is usual in the Romish church for those 
who are under any great affliction, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themselves to the most eminent con- 
fessors for pardon and consolation, our beautiful 
votary took the opportunity of confessing herself to 
this celebrated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, the very 
morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had 
been made after him, arrived at a religious house in 
the city where now Constantia resided; and desir- 
ing that secrecy and concealment of the fathers of 
the ‘convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 
ordinary occasion, he made himself one of the order, 
with a private vow never to inquire after Constan- 
tia; whom he looked upon as given away to his 
rival upon the day on which, according to common 
fame, their marriage was to have been solemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learn- 
ing, that he might dedicate himself more entirely 
lo religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for his sanctity of life, 
and those pious sentiments which he inspired into 
all who conversed with him. It was this holy man 
to whom Constantia had determined to apply her- 
self in confession, though neither she nor any other, 
besides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of 
his name or family. The gay, the amiable Theo- 
dosius had now taken upon him the name of Father 
Francis, and was so far concealed in a long beard, 
@ shaven head, and a religious habit, that it was 
Impossible to discover the man of the world in the 
Venerable conventual. 

‘As he was one morning. shut up in his confes- 
sional, Constantia, kneeling by him, opened the 
state of her soul to him; and after having given 
him the history of a life full of innocence, she burst 
out into tears, and entered upon that part of her 
story in. which he himself had so great a share. “My 
?chaviour,? says she, ‘ has, I fear, been the death 
of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 
me too much; Heaven only knows how dear he 
Was to me whilst he. lived, and how bitter the re- 
“embrance of him has been to me since his death.” 
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She here paused, and lifted up her eyes that. 
streamed with tears towards the father; who was so 
moved with the sense of her sorrows, that he could 
only command his voice, which was broke with sighs 
and sobbings, so far as tu bid her proceed, She 
followed his directions, and in a flood of tears 
poured out her heart before him. The father could 
not forbear weeping aloud, insomuch that in the 
agonies of his grief the seat shook under him. Con- 
stantia, who thought the good man was thus moyeg 
by his compassion towards her, and by the horror 
of her guilt, proceeded with the utmost contrition to 
acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which 
she was going to engage herself, as the proper, 
atonement for her sins, and the only sacrifice she 
could make to the memory of Theodosius. The 
father, who by this time had pretty well composed 
himself, burst out again in tears upon hearing that 
name to which he had been so long disused, and 
upon receiving this instance of an unparalleled 
fidelity from one who he thought had several years 
since given herself up to the possession of another. 
Amidst the interruptions of his sorrow, seeing his 
penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only able 
to bid her from time to time be comforted; to tell 
her that her sins were forgiven her—that her guilt 
was not so great as she apprehended—that she- 
should not suffer herself to be afflicted above mea- 
sure. After which he recovered himself enough to 
give her the absolution in form; directing her at 
the same time to repair to him again the next day, 
that he might encourage her in the pious resolution 
she had taken, and give her suitable exhortations 
for her behaviour in it. Constantia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her applications. Theo- 
dosius, having manned his soul with proper thoughts 
and reflections, exerted himself on this occasion in 
the best manner he could to animate his penitent in 
the course of life she was entering upon, and wear 
out of her mind those groundless fears and apprehen- 
sions which had taken possession of it; concluding 
with a promise to her that he would from time to time 
continue his admonitions when she should have taken 
upon her the holy veil. ‘‘ The rules of our respect- 
ive orders,” says he, “‘will not permit that I should 
see you, but yon mayassure yourself not only of 
having a place in my prayers, but of receiving such 
frequent instructions as I can convey to you by 
letters. Go on cheerfully in the glorious course you 
have undertaken, and you will quickly find such a 
peace and satisfaction in your mind, which it is not 
in the power of the world to give.” 

Constantia’s heart was so elevated with the dis- 
course of Father Francis, that the very next day she 
entered upon her vow. AS soon as the solemnities 
of her reception were over, she retired, as it is usual, 
with the abbess into her own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night before 
of all that had passed between her novitiate and 
Father Francis: from whom she now delivered to 
her the following letter: 

* As the first fruits of those joys and consolations 
which you may expect from the life you are now en- 
gaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodosius, 
whose death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, is still 
alive; and that the father, to whom you have con- 
fessed yourself, was once that Theodosius whom you 
so much lament. The love which we haye had for 
one another will make us more happy in its disap- 
pointment than it could haye done in its success. 
Providence has disposed of us for our advantage, 
though not according to our wishes. Consider your 
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Theodosius still as dead, but assure yourself of one | story for them in plain English, and to Tel 


«who will not cease to pray for you in Father 
FRANCIS. 


Constantia saw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter: and upon reflecting on 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and above all, 
the extreme sorrow of the father during her con- 
fession, she discovered ‘fheodosius in every parti- 
cular: After having wept with tears of joy, | It S 
-enough,? says she, ‘Theodosius is still in being: 
shall live with comfort and die in peace. 

The letters which the father sent her afterward 
axe yet extant in the nunnery where | she resided ; 
lead are often read to the young religious, in order 
to inspire them with good resolutions and sentiments 
of virtue. It so happened, that after Constantia 
had lived about ten years in the cloister, a violent 
“fever broke out in the place, which swept away 
great multitudes, and among others Theodosius. 
Upon his death-bed he sent his benediction in a very 
moving manner to Constantia, who at that time was 
-so far gone in the same fatal distemper, that she lay 
delirious. “Upon the interval which generally pre- 
-cedes death in sickness of this nature, the abbess, 
efinding that the physicians had given her over, told 
her that Theodosius was just gone before her, and 
that he had sent her his benediction in his last 
moments. Constantia received it with pleasure. 
“ And now,” says she, “if I do not ask any thing 
“improper, let me be buried by Theodosius. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave; what J ask is, I 
hope, no violation of it.””—She died soon after, and 
‘| was interred according to her request. 
Their tombs are still to'be seen, with a short La- 
fin inscription over them to the following purpose : 

“Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and'Sister 
“Constance. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided.” —C 


No. 165.] SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1711. | 


———4i forte necesse est, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
| CTontinget: dibiturque licentia sumpta pudenter. 
if Hor. Ars. Poet. v, 48. 


——If you would unheard-of things express, 
Invent new words; we can indulge a muse, 
Until the licence rise to an abuse,—Crekcu, 


I nave often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to watch 
over our laws, our liberties, and commerce, certain 
men might be set apart as superintendents of our 
Janguage, to hinder any words of a foreign coin 
from passing among us; and in particular to pro- 
*hibit any French phrases from becoming current in 
‘this kingdom, when those of our own stamp are al- 
together as valuable. ‘The present war has so adul- 
terated our tongue with strange words, that it would 
be impossible for one of our great-grandfathers to 
snow) what his posterity have been doing, were he 
to read their exploits in a modern newspaper. Our 
Warnors are very industrious in propagating the 
F rench language, at the same time that they are sp 
gloriously successful in beating down their powcr. 
Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, and 
perform such feats as they are not able to express. 
They want words in their own tongue to tell us what 
itis they achieve, and therefore send us over ac- 
sounts of their performances in a jargon of phrases, | 

_ Which they learn eman their conquered enemies. 
They ought however to be provided with secretaries 
sand assisted by our foreign ministers, to tell their i 


T 
in our mother tongue what it is our braye ® know | 
men are about. The French would indeed panty, 
right to publish-the news of the present aie the 
English phrases, and ‘make their campaigns 
telligible. Their people might flatter eos Wm 
that things are not so bad as they really 
they thus palliated with foreign terms 
into shades and obscurity; but-the 
be too clear in their narrative of thos 
have raised their country to a higher Pitch: of o] 
than it ever yet arrived at, and which Will be ory 
the more admired the better they are explained. | 
For my part, by that time a siege is carried 
two or three days, Iam altogether lost and b T 
dered in it, and meet with so many inexpl out 
ficulties, that I scarce know which sì 
better of it, until I am informed by the Tower un: 
that the place is surrendered. I ‘do, indeed ih 
some allowances for this part of the war: fortifica. 
tions have been foreign inventions, and upon that 
account abound ‘in foreign terms. 
have won-battles.which may be described in our own 
language, why are our papers filled with so man 
unintelligible exploits, and the French obliged to 
lend us a.part of their tongue before we can “know 
how they are Conquered? They must be made ac- 
cessory to their own disgrace, as the Britons were 
formerly so artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
Roman theatre, that they seemed to draw it up i 
order to give the spectators an Opportunity of seeing 
their own defeat celebrated upon the stage: for so 
Mr. Dryden has translated that verse in Virgil: 

Purpurea intexti tollunt aulæa Britannii—Grone. iii 25, 

Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, 

And shew the triumph that their shame displays. 
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The histories of all our former wars are trans. 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrase of a great modern critic.* I do not find in 
any of our chronicles, that Edward the ‘Third ever 
“reconnoitred’ the enemy, though he often discovered 
the posture of the French, and as often vanquished 
them in battle. The Black Prince passed many a 
river without the help of ‘ pontoons,’ and filled a ditch 
with fagots as successfully as, the gencrals of our 
times do it with ‘ fascines? Our commanders lose 
half their praise, and ‘our people half their joy, by 
means of those hard words and dark expressions in 
which our newspapers do so much abound. I have 
scen many a prudent citizen, after having read 
every article, inquire of his next neighbour what 
news the mail had brought. 

I remember in that remarkable year, „when baat 
country was delivered from the greatest fears a 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height 0 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a pedum 
mean the year of Blenheim, —I had the copy ° a 
letter sent me out of the country, which was pome 
from a young gentleman in the army to his fat i 
a man of good estate and plain sense. As the ee 
was very modishly checkered with this modern A 
litary eloquence, I shall present my: reader Wi 
copy of it. 

“ Sin, > z 

“Upon the junction of the French and Bava 
armies, they took post behind a great inorase y eA 
they thought impracticable: - Our general t sso 
day sent a party of horse to ‘ reconnoitre’ then our 
a little ‘hauteur,’ at about, a quarter of an 


A : to thé 
distance from the army, who returned again to Z 
SAA E 


* Dr Richard Bentley. 
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camp unobserved, through several * defiles,’ in one | 
of which they met with a party of French that had | 
been ‘marauding,’ and made them all prisoners at | 
discretion. The day after a drum arrived at our | 


| camp, with a message which he would communicate ! 


to none but the general; he was followed by a trum- 
et, who they say behaved himself very saucily, 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. The 
next morning our army, being divided into two 
‘corps,’ made a movement towards the enemy. You 
will hear in the public prints how we treated them, 
with the other circumstances.of that glorious day. I 
had the good fortune to be in'that regiment that 
pushed the < gens d’armes.’ Several French batta- 
lions, which some say were a ‘corps de reserve,’ 
made a show of resistance ; but it only proved a 
‘gasconade,’ for upon our preparing to fill up a 
little ‘ fossé,” in order to attack them, they beat the 
‘ chamade,’ and sent usa ‘carte blanche.’ Their 
‘commandant,’ with a groat many other general 
officers, and troops without number, are made pri- 
soners of war, and will, I believe, give you a visit in 
England, the ‘ cartel’ not being yet settled, Not 
questioning but these particulars will bé very wel- 
come to you, I congratulate you upon.them, and 
am your most dutiful son,” &c, : 


The father of the young gentleman, upon the pe- 
rusal of the letter, found it contained great news, 
but could not. guess what it was. He immediately 
communicated it to the curate of the parish, who, 
upon the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
he could not understand, fell inte a kind of passion, 


| and told him, that his son had sent him a letter that 


was neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring. “I 
wish,” says he, “ the captain may be ‘compos men- 
tis: he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a drum that 
carries messages ; then who is this ‘ carte blanche ?” 
He must either banter us, or he is out of. his senses.” 
The father, who always looked upon the curate as a 
learned man, began to fret inwardly at his son’s 
usage, and producing a letter which he had written 
to him about three posts before, ‘* You see here,” 
says he, “ when ie writes for money he knows how 
to speak intelligibly enough; there is no man in 
England can express himself clearer, when he wants 
a new furniture for his horse.” In short, the old 
man was so puzzled upon the point, that it might 
have fared ill with his son, had he not scen all the 
prints about three days after filled with the same 
terms of art, and that Charles only writ like other 


| men.—L, 


No. 166.) MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, <711. 


Quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 
s ae Ovip. Met. xy. 871. 


~ Which nor dreads the rage 

Of tempests, fire, or war, or wasting age.—W ELSTED. 
ARIsTorLe tells us, that the world is a copy or 
transcript of those ideas which are in the mind of 
the first Being, and that those ideas which are in the 


mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
we may add, that words are the’ transcript of those 
ideas Which are in thé mind of man, and that 
Writing or printing is the transcript of words. 
As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 
Were, printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
eir ideas in books, which by this great invention 


i Of these latter ages may last as long as the sun and 


moon, and perish only in the general wreck of na- 


ture. Thus Cowley in his poem on the Resurrec- 


tion, mentioning the destruction of the universe has. | 
these adinirable lines : 
Now all the wide extended sky, 
» And all th’ harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's sacred work shall die. | 


There is no other method of fixing those thouchte. 
which arise and disappear in the mind of man, and. 
transmitting them to the last, periods of time; no» 
other method of giving a permanency to our ideas, 
and preserving the knowledge of any particular per 
son, when his body is mixed with the common mass 
of matter, and his soul retired into the world of“ 
spirits. Books are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continen 
but a short time. Statues can last but a few thou- | 
sands of years, edifices fewer, and colours still 
fewer than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and 
Raphael, will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, 
and Apelles are at present; the names of great sta- 
tuaries, architects, and painters, whosé works are: 
lost. ‘The several arts are expressed in mouldering 
materials. Nature sinks under them, and is not able- 
to support the ideas which are impressed upon it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an adyan-- 
tage above all these great masters is this, that they can 
multiply ther originals : or rather can make copies. 
of their works, to what number they please, which 
shall be as valuable as the originals themselves. 
This gives a great author something like a prospect 
of eternity, but at the same time deprives him of“ 
those other advantages which artists meet with. The 
artist finds greater returns in profit, as the author in 
fame. What an inestimable price would a Virgil. 
or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle bear, were- 
their works, like a statue, a building, or a picture,. 
to be confined only in one place, and made the pro-- 
perty of a single person ! 

If writings ar> thus durable, and may pass from 
age to age through the whole course of time, how 
careful should an author be of committing any thing 
to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison the 
minds of men with vice and error! Writers of 
great talents, who employ their parts in propagating |} 
immorality, and seasoning vicious sentiments with }* 
wit and humour, are to be looked upon as the pests 
of society, and the enemies of mankind. ‘They 
leave books behind them (as it is said of those who 
die in distempers which breed an ill-will towards. 
their own species,) to scatter infection and destroy 
their posterity. ‘They act the counterparts of a t 
Confucius or a Socrates; and seem to have been 
sent into the world to deprave human nature, and 
sink it into the condition of brutality. 

I have seen some Roman Catholic authors who tell 
us that vicious writers continue in purgatory so long. 
as the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity: “ for, purgatory,” say they, “ is nothing 
else but a cleansing us of our sins, which cannot be- 
said to be done away, so long as they continue to- 
operate, and corrupt mankind. ‘The vicious author,” 
say they, “ sins after death; and so long as he con- 
tinues to sin, so long must he expect to be punished.” 
Though the Roman Catholic notion of purgatory be ; 
indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but think, that if 
the soul after death has any knowledge of what 
passes in this world, that of an immoral writer would: 
receive much more regret from the sense of corrupt- 
ing, than satisfaction from the thought of pleasing,. 
his surviving admirers. 


er 
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Ta take off from the severity of this eS 
J shail conclude this paper with a story of an atheis- 
tical author, who at æ time when he lay dangerously 
sick, and had desired the assistance of a neigh- 
bouring curate, confessed to him with great contri- 
tion, that nothing sat more heavy at his heart than 
a the sense of his having seduced the age by his writ- 
å ings, and that their evil influence was lik ely to con- 
tinue even after his death. The curate upon farther 
| examination finding the penitent in the utmost ago- 
nies of despair, and being himself a man of learn- 
ing, told him,:that he ‘hoped his case was not so 
desperate as he approhended, since he found that he 
Was so very sensible of his fault, and so sincerely re- 
pented of it. The penitent still urged the evil ten- 
dency of-his book to subvert all'religion, and the 
little ground of hope there could be for one whose 
į writings would continue to do mischief when his 
| body was laid in ashes. The curate, finding no 
| other way of comforting him, told him that he did 
well in being afflicted for the evil design with which 
he published . his book; but that he ought to be very 
thankful that there was no danger of ‘its doing a ay 
hurt: that his cause was so very bad, and his a argu 
ments so weak, that he did not apprehend any rill 
effects of it: in short, that he might rest satisfied 
| his book could do no more mischief after his death, 
than it had done whilst he was living. To which he 
added, for his farther satisfaction, that he did not be- 
lieve any besides his particular friends and acquaint; 
ance had ever been at the pains of reading it, or 
that any body after his death would ever inquire 
‘after it. The dying man had still so much the 
frailty of an author in him, as to be cut to the heart 
with these consolations ; and, without answering the 
goed man, asked his friends ‘about him (with a pee- 
vishness that is natural tò a sick person) where they 
had picked up such a blockhead ? and whether they 
thought him a proper person to attend one in his 
condition? The curate, finding that the author gig 
not expect to be dealt with asa real and since: 
penitent, but asa penitent of i importance, aflenia a 
short admonition withdrew ; 3 not questioning but he 
should be again sent for if the sickness grew des- 
perate. The author however recovered; and has 
| since written two or three other tracts with the same 


spirit, and very luckily for his poris soul, with the 
same success. C. 


No. 167.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1711. 


Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, ” 
Qui se credebat miros audire trageedos, 
In vacuo lætus sessor Plausorque theatro ; 
Cetera qui vitæ servaret munia recto oy 
More; bonus sane vicinus, amabilis hospes, 5 
Comis in uxorem ; posset qui ignoscere servis; 
Et signo Jæso non insanire Jagenæ; 
Posset qui xupem et puteum vitare patentem. 
Hie, ubi cognatorum opibus curisque refectus, 
pulit clleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 
“Et redit ad seso: Pol me occidistis, amici, ` 
Non servastis, ait; cui, sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptùs per vim mentis gratissimus error, 


Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 128. 


IMITATED. 
There liv'd in Primo Geor; 


up, delight 
Heard, noted, answer'd as al ee Sa 


The atheistical writ 
Mr. Toland, who is snid. 
been the butt of the Tatl 
bly, of the Spectator. 


ler here alluded to 


aminer, to have 


er, and for the same reasons, proba. 
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might, perhaps, be | drank. champaign at Versailles; and I would ‘4 
ay a writer in the Ex you take notice) Tam not only able to ve h 
people already ‘ cowed’ and accustomed o 
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In all but this, a man of sober life, 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife; 
Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell, 
And inuch tao wise to walk into a Well 
Him the damn‘d doctor and his fr 


= 


ends immur' 
They bled, they cupp`d, they purg'd, 


in short 5 
Whereat the gentieman egan to sta ‘dim short they curd, 
“ My friends!” he cry`d pox take you for 
That from a patriot of distinguish'd note, YOYI caret 
Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote," "Pors. 


The unhappy force-of an imao 
by the check of reason and judgment, Was the 
ject of a former speculation. : My reader ma 
member that he has seen in one of m 
complaint of an unfortunate aE 
unable to contain himself (when any ordinary m 
ter was laid before him) from adding a few eae 
stances to enliven plain narrative, That easier 
pondent was a person of too warm a complexion a 
be satisfied with things merely as they 
ture, and therefore formed incidents which Should 
have happened to have pleased him in the stor 
The same ungoverned fancy which pushed that sh 
respondent on, in spite of himself, to relate public | 
and notorious falsehoods, makes the author of the 
following letter do the same in private; one isa 
prating, the other a silent liar, 

There is little pursued in the errors of cither of 
these worthies, but mere present amusement: but 
the folly of (iti who lets his fancy place him in dis 
tant scenes untroubled and upinterrupted, is Very 
much preferable to that of him who is ever forcing a a 
belief, and defending his untruths with new inven- 
tions. But Ishall hasten to let this liar in solilo- 
quy, who calls himself a castle-builder, describe 

imself with the same unreservedness as formerly 
Proerd in my correspondent above mentioned. If 

a man were to be serious on this subject, he might 
give very grave admonitions to those who are fol- 
lowing any thing in this life, on which they think 
to place their hearts, and tell them they are really 
castle- builders. Fame, glory, wealth, honour, haye 
in the prospect pleasing illusions; but they who] 
come to possess eny of them will find they are ingre- 
dients towards happiness, to be regarded only in 
the second place: and that when they are valued i x 
tlie first degree they are as disappointing as any of 

the phantoms in the following letter :— 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, September 6, 1711. 

“I ama fellow of a very odd frame of mind, as 
you will find by the sequel; and think myself fool 
enough to deserve a place in your paper. Iam ma 
happily far gone in building, and am one of ta 
species of men who are properly: ‘denominated castle- 
builders, who scorn to be beholden to the earth for 
a foundation, or dig in the bowels of it for mo 
rials; but erect their structures in the'most unstable 


gination un nguided 


sub: 
y re. 

Y papers a 
> Who was 


Stood in na. | 


of elements, the air; fancy alone laying the lize 
marking the extent, and shaping the model. s 
would be difficult to cnumerate what august piira 
and stately porticos have grown under my Tea 
imagination, or what verdant meadows and i fal 
groves have started ‘ato being by the powerfu ‘ust 
of a warm fancy. A castle-builder is even i j 
what he pleases, and as such I have grasped iR 
nary scepfres, and delivered uncontrollable ‘elde 
from a throne to which conquered nations yielde in- 
obeisance. I have made I know not how ERA 0 
roads into France, and ravaged the very hear 


ni 
that kingdom; I have dined in the Lone r k 
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Jike, * drive the British ge- 
ni J cows (ee I less: a Protestant, or 
a om “the io ted by the confederates. ‘There 
mom whose most celebrated mas- 

Wherever I have afforded 
fevers have ceased to burn 
human fabric. When an 

gu 


; gesture and 
“and ne ait has been upon me, an apt gesture a 


e have animated each sentence, and 
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proper © 
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ot very well made ; 

5 tretchec 


n, I have sire 
ma! ta good air and 


ee that dance 


yet upon sight of a fine wo- 

l into proper stature, and killed 
mien. These are the gay 

before my yoking eyes, and 
g-i ms. I should be the most con- 

compose my Ceres were the chimerical hap- 
tented neve springs from the paintings of fancy 
i vee ana transitory. But alas! it is with 
less a ind I tell you, the least breath of wind has 
Pae eaolishied my magnificent edifices, swept 
oc : sroves, and left no more trace of them 
tae iP they had never been. My exchequer has 
4 gunk and vanished by a rap on my door; the salu- 
tation of a friend has cost me a whole continent ; 
and in the same moment I have been pulled by the 
sleeve, my crown has fallen from my head. The 
ill consequence ‘of these reveries is inconceivably 
. great, seeing the loss of imaginary possessions makes 
impressions of real woe. Besides, bad economy is 
visible aud apparent in builders of invisible man- 

sions, My tenants’ advertisements. of ruins and 

dilapidations often cast a damp on my spirits, even 

in the instant when the sun, in all his splendour, 

gilds my eastern palaces. Add to this, the pensive 

drudgery in building, and constant grasping aerial 

trowels, distracts and shatters the mind, and the 

fond builder of Babels is often cursed with an inco- 

herent diversity and confusion of thoughts. I do 

not know towhom I can more properly apply myself 

‘for relief from this fantastical evil, than to yourself; 
whom I earnestly implore to accommodate me with 

a method how to settle my head and cool my brain- 

pa: A dissertation on castle-building may not oniy 

ilk “eae myself, but all architects, who dis- 

oud aan ui in the thin clement.. Such a favour 

Ennio mites to make my next soliloquy not con- 

who shall, by s of my dear self, but of the Spectator, 

a) by complying with this, make me 


i T. “His obliged humble servant, 


“Vitruvius.” 
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Pater Preeceptis format amicis,—Hor, 2 Ep. i. 128. 
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e schoolmasters that ‘on those licensed tyrants 
| ou will certain disarm them of their 
[o Y all. the ae ave your old age reve- 
| ate now ese B gentlemen of great Britain 
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tora furious 
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“and were never heard of afterward. 


7 
You may boast that the incomparably wise Quinti- 
lian and you are of one mind in this particular. 
« Si cui est (says he) mens tamilliberalis ut cbjurga- 
tione non corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut pessima 
queque mancipia, durabitur;’ i. e. ‘If any child be 
of so disingenuous a nature, 


will be hardened even against blows themselves,’ 
And afterward, ‘ Pudet dicere in que probra nefandi 
homines isto cedendi jure abutantur ;’ i. e. § I blush 
to say how shamefully those wicked men abuse the 
power of correction.’ 

“ I was bred myself, Sir, in a very great school,* 
of which the master was a Welshman, but certainly 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly ap- 
peared from his temper as well as his name.t I 
leave you to judge what sort of a schoolmaster a 
Welshman ingraited on a Spaniard would make. 
So very dreadful had he made himself to me, that 
although it is above twenty years since I felt his 


heavy hand, yet still once a month at least I dream } 


of him, so strong an impression did he make on my 
mind. It is asign he has fully terrified me waking, 
who still continues to haunt me sleeping. 

“And yet I may say without vanity, that the 
business of the school was what I did without great 


difficulty ; and I was not remarkably unlucky and | 


yct such was the master’s severity, that once a 
month, or oftener, I suffered as much as would have 
satisfied the law of the land for a petty larceny. 

« Many a white and tender hand, which the fond 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand and a 
thousand times, have Í seen whipped until it was 
covered with blood; perhaps for smiling, or for go- 
ing a yard and a half out of a gate, or for writing 
an o for an A, oran a for ano. These were our 
great faults!. Many a brave and noble spirit has 
been there broken; others have run from thence, 
It isa worthy 
attempt to undertake the cause of distressed youth; 
and it is a noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 
the list against so many armed pedagogues. It is 
pity tut we had a set of men, polite in their beha- 
viour and method of teaching, who should be put 
into a condition of being above flattering or fearing 
the parents of those they instruct. We might then 
possibly see learning become a pleasure, and chil- 
dren delighting themselves in that which they now 
abhor for coming upon such hard terms to them. 
What would be still a greater happiness arising from 
the care of such instructors, SNG that we should 
have no more pedants, nor any bred to learning who 
had not genius for it. 

“ I am, with the utmost sincerity, Sir, 
“Your most affectionate humble servant.” 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept. 5, ll. 
“ I am a boy, of fourteen years of age, and have 


‘for this last year been under the tuition of a doctor 


of divinity, who has taken the school of this place 


„under his care.t From the gentleman’s great ten- 


derness to me and friendship to my father, Í am very 
happy in learning my book with pleasure. Weneyer 
leave off our diversions any farther than to salute him 
at hours of play when he pleases to look’on. Itis im- 
possible for any of us to love our own parents better 
than we do him. He never gives any of us a harsh 


= a 2 Eton 
+ Dr. Charles Roderick, master, the provost of Eton-schooly 
and afterward master of King’s-college, Cambridge. KE 
ł This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, who joined in the new vers: 
sion of the Psalms, and was author of several volumes of 
sermons ‘ 


as not to stand cor- | 
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word, and we think it the greatest punishment in 
the world when he will not speak to any of us. My 
brother and I are both together inditing this letter. 
He is a year older than Í am, but is now ready to 
break his heart that the doctor has not taken any 
notice of him these three days. If you please to 
print this he will see it, and, we hope, taking it for 
my brother’s earnest desire to be restored to his 
favour, he will again smile upon him. a ae 
“ Your most obedient servant, TTS: 


“© Mr. SPECTATOR, i 3 

“ You -have represented several sort of imperti- 
nents singly; I wish you would now proceed and 
describe some of them insets. It often happens in 
public assemblies, that a party Who came thither to- 
gether, or whose impertinencies are of an equal 
pitch, act in concert, and are so full of themselves as 
to give disturbance to all that are about them. 
Sometimes you have a set of whisperers who lay 
their heads together in order to sacrifice every body 
within their observation ; sometimes a set of Jaughers 
that keep up an insipid mirth in their own corner, 
and by their noise and gestures show they have no 
respect for the rest of the company. You frequently 
mect with these sets at the opera, the play, the 
water-works, * and other public meetings, where 
their whole business is to draw off the attention of 
the spectators from the entertainment and to fix it 
upon themselves; and it is to be observed that the 
impertinence is ever loudest, when the set happens 
to be made up of three: or four females who have got 
what you call a woman’s man among them. : 

“Tam at a loss to know from whom people of 
fortune should learn this behaviour, unless.it be from 
the footmen who keep their places at a new play, 
and are often seen passing away their time in sets 
at all-fours in the face of a full house, and with a 
pertect disregard to the people of quality sitting on 
each side of them. 

* Tor preserving therefore the decency of public 
assemblies, methinks it would be but reasonable 
that those who disturb others should pay at least a 
double price for their places; or rather women of 
birth and distinction should be informed, that a 
levity of behaviour in the eyes of people of. under- 
‘standing degrades them below their meanest at- 
tendants; and gentlemen Should know that a fine 


coat is a livery, when the’ person who wears it dis- 
covers no higher sense than that of a footman, 
“ I am, Sir, Your most humble servant.” 


“ Bedfordshire, Sept. 1, 1711. 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, , 

“T am one of those whom every body calls a 
poacher, and sometimes go out to course with a 
brace of grey hounds, a mastiff, and a spaniel or 
two; and when I am weary with coursing, and have 
killed hares enough,+ go to an alehouse to refresh 
myself. I beg the favour of you (as you set up for 
a réformer) to send us word how many dogs you will 
allow us to go with, how many full pots of ale to 
drink, and how many hares to kill in a day, and 
you will do a great piece of service to all the sports- 
men. Be quick, then, for the time of coursing is 
come on. Yours in haste, 

T. ; “í Isaac HEDGEDITCH.? 
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Sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre ae 
Cum quibus erat cunque una, his sese 
Eorum obsequi studis : adversus nem 
Nunquam præponens se aliis. 
Sine invidia invenias laudem anura 


“ay Ter. Andr, aci 

His manner of life was this: to bear with eve 
mours; to comply with the inclinations an 
he conversed with; to contradict nobody ; 
| superiority over others. This is the re 
plause without exciting envy. 

Man is subject to innumerable pains ang ¢ 
| by the very condition of humanity, ang ee 

nature had not sown evils enough in life w at 
continually adding grief to grief, and opera ate 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment orate 
another. Every man’s natural weight of afflicti 
is still made more heavy by the envy, malice EN 
chery, or injustice of his neighbour. At the aun 
time that the storm beats upon the whole spe 
we are falling foul upon one another, 2 

Half the misery of human life might be extin. 
guished, would men alleviate the general curse thos | 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, beneys. 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing, therefore 
which we ought more to encourage ig ourselves ani 
others, than that disposition-of mind which in oy 
language goes under the title of good-nature, and 
which I shall choose for the subject of this day's 
speculation. x 

Good-nature is more agrecable in conversation 
| than wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance, 
which is more amiable than beauty. It shows virtue 
in the fairest light, takes off in some measure from 
the deformity of vice, and makes even folly and im- 
pertinence supportable. ; 

There is no socicty or conversation to be kept up 
in the world without good-nature, or something 
„which must bear its appearance, and supply its 
place. -For this reason mankind haye been forced 


oo 
TY. bodys, 

d pursuits ty ie 
) never to ay sy 
sy 


| to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which is what 


we express by the word good-breeding. For if we 
examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
shall find it to be nothing else but an imitation and 
mimicry of good-nature, or, in other terms, affabi- 
lity, complaisance, and easiness of temper reduced 
into an art. i 
These exterior shows and appearances of huma- 
nity render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, 
when they are founded upon a real good-nature; 
but without it, are like hypocrisy in religion, of g 
bare form of holiness, which, when it is discovere® 
makes a man more detestable than professed impiety- 
Good-nature is generally born with us} peal 
prosperity, and kind treatment from the world or. 
great cherishers of it where they find it; but at 
thing is capable of forcing it up, where it does 7 
grow of itself. It is one of the blessings of a 
constitution, which education may improve, but 
produce. 
Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary 
whom he describes as a pattern for real one hes 0 
ways celebrating the philanthropy or good-ne worl! 
his hero, which he tells us he brought into ie ces 0 
with him, and gives many remarkable wa arts 
it in Lis childhood, as well as in all the Secret hes 
of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, he ee te 
him as being pleasod, that while his soul TEE $ 
him who made it, his body should teamo meani 
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„Cxsar ane s € 
opposit lights Os it showed itself in all its forms 
up of goo riends or his enemies, his servants or 
towards his the guilty or the distressed. As for 
dependan", r itis rather awful than amiable. 
Cate’s Cara le to the nature of God, 


most agreeab o 
a P A being who has no- 


nø to pardon 30 himself, may reward every man 
inneha his works; but he whose very best ac- 

>, pe scen Wita grains of allowance, cannot 
ild, moderate, and forgiving. Jor this 
ngall the monstrous characters in human 


reason, among, be sat 
nature, there 18 n: , nor indeed sg exqui- 


“sitely ridiculous, 


a worthless man. - 
This part of good-nature, however, which con- 


sists in the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is 
‘to be exercised only in doing ourselves justice, and 
that too in the ordinary commerce and occurrences 
of life; for inthe public administrations of justice, 
mercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almost into a maxim, that good- 
natured men are not always men of the most wit. 
‘This observation, in my opinion, has no foundation 
in nature. The greatest wits I have conversed with, 
‘are men eminent for their humanity. I take, 
therefore, this remark to have been occasioned by 
two reasons, First, because ill nature among ordi- 
nary observers passes for wit. A spiteful saying 
ratifies so many little passions in those who hear 
at, that it generally meets with a good reception. 
ree ngbari e upon 3 and the man who utters it 
ae eae as a shrewd satirist. This may be 
appear so Air eee aan EA pleasant companions 
iA n agly dull, y hen they have endea- 

yin print; the public being more 


jus i : ies, in distingui 
a Private clubs or assemblies, in distinguish- 
5 between what is wit, and what is ill-nature. 
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In amore hæc omnia insunt vitia: injurie, 
Suspiciones, inimicitie, inducit, i 
Bellum, pax rursum———— Ter. Eun. act. i. sc. 1 | 


In love are all these ills: suspicions, quarrels, \ 

Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again—CoLEMsx. | 

Uron looking over the letters of my female cor- 
respondents, I find several from women complain- ; 
ing of jealous husbands, and at the same time pro- 
testing their own innocence; and desiring my ad 
vice on this occasion. I shall therefore take this ! 
subject into my consideration ; and the more wil- 
lingly, because I find that the Marquis of Halifax, 
who, in his Advice to a Daughter, has instructed a 
wife how to behave herself towards a false, an in 
temperate, a choleric, a sullen, a covetous, or a silly 
husband, has not spoken one word of a jealous hus- 
band. 

“ Jealousy is that pain which a man feels from 
the apprehension that he is not equally beloved by 
the person whom he entirely loves.” Now because 
our inward passions and inclinations can never 
make themselves visible, it -is impossible for a jea- | 
lous wan to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions. 
His thoughts hang at best in a state of doubtfulness | 
and uncertainty; and are never capable of receiving | 
any satisfaction on the advantageous side; so that 
his inquiries are most successful when they discover 
nothing. His pleasure arises from his disappoint- | 
ments, and his life is spent in pursuit of a secret 
that destroys his happiness if he chance to find it. 

An ardent love is always a strong ingredient in 
his passion; for the same affection which stirs up 
the jealous man’s desires, and gives the party be- 
loved so beautiful a figure in his imagination, makes 
him believe she kindles the same passion in others, 
and appears as amiable to all beholders. And as 
jealousy thus arises from an extraordinary love, 1t 
is of so delicate a nature, that it scorns to take up 
with any thing less than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmest expressions of affection, the softest 
and most tender hypocrisy, are able to give any 
satisfaction where we are not persuaded that the 
affection is real, and the satisfaction mutual. Wor 
the jealous man wishes himself a kina of deity to 
the person he loves. He would be the only plea- 
sure of her senses, the employment of her thoughts, 


and is angry at every thing she admires, êr takes 


sae oe why the good-natured man may 
cause he is Brot Wit in question, is, perhaps, be- 
tose mistora A © be moved with compassion for 
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ulation of a soe and by that means gain the re- 
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delight in, besides himself. 


_ Phoedra’s request to his mistress, upon his leav- 
ing her for three days, is inimitably heautiful and 
natural: - 


Cum milite isto præsens, absens ut sies: 
Dies noctesque mt ames: me desideres : 

Me somnies: me expectes : de me cogites : 
Me speres: me te oblectes: mecum tora sis: 


Meus fac sis postremo animus, quando egosum tuus 
n Ter. Kum act isc. 2 


VY Be with yon soldier present, as if absent. 
All night and day love me. still long for me > 


Dream, ponder still “ on™ me: wish, hope for me: 
Delight in me; be all in all with me; 


Give your whole heart, for mine `s all yours, to me. i 


COLMAN. 


The jealous’ man’s disease is of so malignant a 
nature, that it converts all ‘it takes into its. own 
nourishment. A cool behaviour sets him on the 
rack, end is interpreted as an instance of aversion 
or indifference; a fond one raises his suspicious, 
and looks too much like dissimulation and artifice. 
If the person he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
must be employed on another; and if sad, she fs 
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certainly thinking on himself. In short, there is no 

word or gesture so insignificant, but it gives him 

new hints, feeds his suspicions, and furnishes him 

with fresh matters of discovery: so that if we con- 

sider the effects of his passion, one would rather 
P think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred, than 
U an excess of lóve; for certainly none ca meet with 
more disquietude and uneasiness than a suspected 
wife, if we except the jealous husband, — 

But the great unhappiness of this passion is, that 
it naturally tends to alienate the affection which 
it is so solicitous to engross; and that for these two 
reasons, because it lays too greata constraint on the 
words and actions of the suspected person, and at 
the same time shows you have no honourable opi- 
nion of her; both of which are strong motives to 
aversion. 9 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy; for it 
often draws after it a more fatal train of conse- 
quences, and makes the person you suspect guilty 
of the very crimés'you are so much afraid.of. It is 
very natural for such who are treated ill and up- 
braided falsely, to find out an intimate friend that 
will hear their complaints, condole their sufferings, 
and endeayour to sooth and assuage their secret 
resentments. Besides, jealousy puts a woman often 
in mind of an ill thing that she would not otherwise 
perhaps have thought of, and fills her imagination 
with such an unlucky idea, as in time grows fami- 
liar, excites desire, and loses all the shame and 
horror which migat at first attend it. Noris ita 
wonder if she who suffers wrongfully in a man’s 
opinion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit 
in his esteem, resolves to give him reason for his 
suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the crime, 
since she must undergo the ignominy. Such pro- 
bably were the considerations that ditected the wise 
man in his advice to husbands: “ Be not jealous 
| over the wife of thy bosom, and teach her not an 
eyil lesson against thyself.” * ` 

- And here, among the other torments which this 
passion produces, we may usually observe that none 
are greater mourners than jealous men, when the 
person who provokes their jealousy is taken from 
them. Then it is that their love breaks out fu- 
ously, and throws off allthe mixtures of suspicion 
‘which choked and smothered it before. “The beau- 
AS tiful parts of the character rise uppermost in the 


p” jealous husband’s memory, and upbraid him’ with 
the ill usage of so divine a creature as was once in 
his possession ; whilst all the little imperfections, 

oe that were before so uneasy to'him, wear off from his 

a remembrance, and show themselves no more. 


“We may see by what has been said, that jealousy 
takes the deepest root in men of amorous disposi- 
tions; and of these we find three kinds who are 
most overrun with it. = : 

The first are those who are conscious to themselyes 
of any infirmity, whether it be weakness, old.age, 
_ | deformity, ignorance, or the like, These men are 

S0 well acquainted with the unamiable part of 
themselves, that they have not the confidence to 
think they are really beloved; and are so distrust- 
f ful of their own merits, that all fondness towards 
them puts them out of countenance, and looks like 
a Jest upon theirt persons. They grow suspicious 
on their first looking in a glass, and are stung 
with jealousy at the’ sight of a wrinkle. A hand. 
some fellow immediately alarms them, and every 
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thing that looks young 
upon their wives. 
Pecna sort aE, who are Most liable forte 
passion, are thos cunning, wary, and di thi; 
tempers. It is a fault very justly found iN Strusity 
composed by politicians, that they leaye note tel 
chance or humour, but are still for derinettiag f 
action from some plot or contrivance, PER eve 
upa perpetual scheme of causes and ays Tain, 
preserving a constant correspondence betwee ang 
camp and the council-table. And thus it ie ths 
in the affairs of love with men of too a ens 
thought They puta construction on a Tooke? 
find out a design in a smile; they give newy and 
and significations to words and ‘actions. and | 
ever tormenting themselves with fancies 3 ies 
own raising. They generally act in lice erji 
themselves, and therefore mistake all outward sh $ 
and appearances for hypocrisy in others; so ian 
believe no men sec less of the truth and Tele 
things, than these great refiners upon eA 
who are so wonderfully subtle and overwise in tie 
conceptions. a 
Now what these men fancy they know of Women 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men belicye 
they have learned by experience. They have see 
the poor husband so inisled by tricks and artifices 
and in the midst of his inquiries so lost and be 
wildered in a crooked intrigue, that they still su: 
pect au under-plot in every female action ; and 
especially where they see any resemblance in th: 
behaviour of two persons, are apt to fancy it pro 
ceeds from the same design in both. These men 
therefore bear hard upon the suspected party, pur- 
sue her close through all her turnings and windings, 
and are too well acquainted with the chase, to be 
flung off by any false steps, or doubles. Besides, 
their acquaintance and conversation has lain wholly 
among the vicious part of womankind, and there- 
fore it is no wonder they censure all alike, and look 
upon the whole sex a8 a species of impostors. But 
if, notwithstanding their private experience, they 
can get over these prejudices, and entertain a i 
vourable opinion of some women; yet their om 
loose desires will stir up new suspicions from at- 
other side, and make them believe all men subject 
to the same inclinations with themselves. 
Whether theše or other motives are most predo- 
minant, we learn from the modern histories of Ame 
rica, as well as from our own experience m dis 
part of the world, that jealousy is no northern La 
sion, but rages most in those nations that lie net 
the influence of the sun. It isa misfortune ts 
woman to be born between the tropics; for ae 
lie the hottest regions of jealousy, which By ii 
come northward cools all along with the climate ip 
you scarce meet with any thing like it in ules 
circle. Our owh nation is very temperately Sea 
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After this frightful account of jealo nYa be but 
persons who are most subject to it, it wi may 
fair to show by what means. the paias ith 
best allayed, and those who are possess oder 
set at ease. Other faults, indeed, are ele, Ce 
the wife’s jurisdiction, and should, if te upon bet 
cape her observation; but jealousy ca 
particularly for its cure, and Ce gi 
and application in the attempt. Besi 
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The first rule I shall propose to be observed is, 


that you n m to dislike in another what the 
jal : 


‘oalous man is himself guilty of, or to: admire any 
hing in which he himself does not excel. A jealous 
t E very quick in his applications; he knows 
vA to find a double edge in an invective, and to 
draw a satire on himself out of a panegyric on an- 
other. He does not trouble himself to consider the 
person, but to direct the character; and is secretly 
leased or confounded, as he finds more or less of 
himself in it, ‘The commendation of any thing in 
another stirs up his jealousy, as it shows yow have 
a value for others besides himself; buf the commend- 
ation of that, which he himself wants, inflames him 
more, as it shows that in some respects you prefer 
others before him. Jealousy is admirably described 
in this view by Horace in his ode to Lydia: 
Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roseam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ve meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur : À 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certa sede manet; humor et in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 
Quam lentis peditus macerer ignibus.—1 Od. xiii 1. 
When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His rosy neck and winding arms, 
With endless rapture you recite, 
And in the pleasing name delight ; 
My heart inflamad by jealous heats, 
ith numberless resentments beats ; 


From my pale cheek th i 
a e colour flies, 
: Bree man within me dies : 
ims my hidden grief appears 
musing Sighs and falling i 
T shew too well tho warm desires, 
Y Hehe slow, consuming fires, 
my inmost vitals pre 
And melt my very soul AWN y: 


The jeal ; y 
ike anothers tages wot, indeed angry if you dis- 


to be f 3 but if you find those faults which are 
only ae own character, you discover not 
thot be aaike of another but of himself. In 
that hé is ey desirous of engrossing all your love 
e Delieves ee at the want of any charm, which 
Your cens power to raise it; and if he finds 
able in your ures on others that he is not so agree- 
concludes Hop inion as he might be, he naturall 
Qualifications, aN him better if he had other 
y consequence your affec- 


Not ri i 
therefore ae Tig so high as he thinks it ought. If 
; ace he grave or sullen, you must 
ine PARA With, a jest, or transported 
c none of the bod and diverting. If his 
matt? of pruden e Dest, you must bea professed 
Master of ot at lease set any other quality he is 
P east vain enough to think hø is. - 


that her endeavours will 


In the next place, you must be sure to be free: 
and open in your conversation with him, and to let 
in light upon your actions, to unravel all your de 
signs, and discover every secret, however trifling ot 
indifferent. A jealous husband has a particulat 
aversion to winks and whispers; and if he does not 
sce to the bottom of every thing, will be sure to go 
beyond it in his fears andsuspicions. He will always 
expect to be your chief confidant; and where he 
finds himself kept out of a secret, will believe there 
is more in it than there should be. And here it is of 
great concern, that you preserve the character of 
your sincerity uniform and of a piece; for if he 
once finds a false gloss put upon any single action, 
he quickly suspects all the rest ; his working ima- 
gination immediately takes a false hint, and runs 
off with it into several remote consequences, till he 
has proved very ingenious in working out his own 
misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will be to 
let him see you are much cast down and afilicted 
for the ill opinion he entertains of you, and the dis- 
quietudes he himself suffers for your sake. There 
are many who take a kind of barbarous pleasure in 
the jealousy of those who love them, that insult over 
an aching heart, and triumph in their charms, 
which are able to excite so much uneasiness: 


Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. 
Juv. Sat. vi. 208. 


Though equal pains her peace of mind destroy, 
A lover's torments give her spiteful joy. 
But these often carry the humour $o far, till their 
affected coldness and indifference quite kills all the 
fondhess of a lover, and are then sure to meet in 
their turn with all the contempt and scorn that is 
due to so insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, 
it is very probable a melancholy, dejected carriage, 
the usual effects of injured innocence, may soften 
the jealous husband into pity, make him sensible of 
the wrong he does you, and work out of his mind all 
those fears and suspicions that make you both un- 
happy. At least it will have this good effect, that 
he will keep his jealousy to himselt, and repine in 
private, either because he is sensible. it is a weak- 
ness, and will therefore hide it from your knowledge, 
or because he will be apt to fear some ill effect it | 
may produce in cooling your love towards him, or 
diverting it to another. i 
There is still another secret that can never fail, if 
you.can once get it believed, and which is often 
practised by women of greater cunning than virtue. 
This is to change sides for a while with thegealous 
man, and to turn his own passion upon himself; to 
take some occasion of growing jealous of him, and“ 
to follow the example he himself hath set you. This, 
counterfeited jealousy will bring him 2 great devs 
of pleasure, if he thinks it real; for he knows ex- 
perimentally how much love goes along with this 
passion, and will besides feel something like the sa- 
tisfaction of a revenge, in seeing you undergo all ` 
his own tortures. But this, indeed, is an artifice so 
difficult, and at the same time so disingenuous, that 
it ought never to be put in practice but by such as ‘ 
have skill enough to cover the deceit, and inno- 
cence to render it excusable. ca > 
I shall conclude this essay with the story of- 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of 
Josephus ;* which may serve almost af an example 
to whatever can be said on this subject. eats 
Mariamne:had all the charms that beauty, birth, 
* Antiquities of the Je xv." a 
th. 6e a el ee 
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wit, and youth, could give a woman, and Herod all 

the love that such charms are able to raise In a 

warm and amorous disposition. In the midst of this 

his fondness for Mariamne, he put her brother to 

death, as he did her father not many years after. 

a The barbarity of the action was represented to Mark 
d Á Antony, who immediately surnmoned Uerod into 
Egypt, to answer for the crime that was there laid 
j to his charge. Herod attributed the summons to 

Antony’s desire cf Mariamne, whom therefore, be- 

| fore his departure, he gave into the custody of his 


| uncle Joseph, with private orders to put her to 
| death, if any such violence was offered to himself. 
| This Joseph was much delighted with Mariamne’s 
conversation, and endeavoured, with all his art and 
rhetoric, to set out the excess of Herod’s passion for 
| her; but when he still found her cold and incredu- 
lous, he inconsiderately told her, as a certain in- 
stance of her lord’s affection, the private orders he 
had left behind him, which plainly showed, accord- 
ing to Joseph’s interpretation, that he could neither 
live nor die without her. This barbarous instance 
! ofa wild unreasonable passion, quite put out, for a 
! time, those little remains of affection she still had 
| for her lord: Her thoughts were so wholly taken up 
with the cruelty of his orders, that she could not 
consider the kindness that produced them, and there- 
fore represented him in her imagination, ‘rather 
under the frightful idea of a murderer than a lover. 

Hered was at length acquitted and dismissed by 
Mark Antony, when his soul was all in flames for 
his Mariamne; but before their mecting he was not 
à little alarmed at the report he had heard of his 
uncle’s conversation and familiarity with her in his 
absence. This therefore was the first discourse he 
; entertained her with, in which’she found it no easy 
| mitter to quiet his suspicions. But at last he ap- 
peared so well satisfied of her innocence, that from 
| reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and em- 


braces. Both of them wept very tenderly at their 
seconciliation, and Herod poured out his whole soul 
tu her in the warmest protestations of love and cont 
staucy; when’ amidst all’his sighs and languishings 
shé asked him, whether the private orders he lelt 
with his uncle Joseph were an instance of such an 
inflamed affection.” The jealous king was immedi- 
ately roused at so unexpected a question, and Con- 
cluded his uncle must have been too familiar with 
her, before he would tive discovered such a secret. 
In short, he put his uncle to death, and very diffi- 


brother. ‚This behaviour so incensed 
he very hardly refrained from strikin 
in the heat of their quarrel there ca; 
suborned by some of Mariamne’s e 
cused her to the king of a desig 
Herod was now prepared to hear 


vag Mite 
3 f 
nemies, who al 


n: to Poison va 


ern . in any thin ini 
prejudice, and immediately ordered her se n Jy: 
be stretched upon the 1ack; who in th Tray 


© extremity o 


his torture confessed, that his Mistress’s aversio o 


the king arose from something Sohemus an hy 
her; but as for any design of poisoning h had tol 
disowned the least knowledge of it. N et 
quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who now layne 
the same suspicions and sentence that Joanne 
before him, on the like occasion. Nor would H haj 
rest here; but accused her with great cali rod 
of a design upon his life, and, by his authority 
the judges, had her publicly condenineq an with 
cuted. Herod soon after her death grew ma 
and dejected, retiring from the public administra! 
of affairs into a solitary forest, and there abandonis, 
himself to all the black ‘considerations, which Tare 
rally arise from a passion made up of love, tennie 
pity, and despair. He usåd to rave for his Mare 
amne, and to call upon her in his distracted fits: 
and in all probability would soon have followed he, 
had not his thoughts been seasonably called off fan 
so sad an object by public storms, which at thy 
time very nearly. threatened him.—L, è 
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Non solum scientia, que est remota à justitia, calliditas p 
tius quam sapientia est appellanda ; verum etiam animus pa- 
ratus ad periculum, si sua cupiditate, non utilitale communi, 
impellitur, audaciœ potius nomen habeat, quam fortitud. 
nis y Prato apud Tort, * 


As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called cunning, 
rather than wisdom ; so a mind prepared to meet danger, if 
excited by its own eagerness, and not the public good, dè 
serves the name of audacity, rather than that of fortitude. 


Tuere can be no greater injury to human so 
ciety than that good talents among men should 
be held honourable to those who are endowed! 
with them without any regard how they are applied. 
The gifts of nature and accomplishments of art arè 
valuable but as they are exerted in the interests of 
virtue, or governed by the rules of honour. We 
ought to abstract our minds from the observation 
of an excellence in those we converse: with, till xe 


cultly prevailed upon himself to spare Mariamne: 
x Aiter this he was forced on a second journey into 
Egypt, when he committed-his lady to the caresof 
Sohemus, with the same private orders he had be- 
fore given his uncle, if any mischief befel himself. 
In the meanwhile Mariamne so won upon Sohemus 
by her presents and obliging conversation, that she 
drew all the secret from him, with which Herod had 
is intrusted him; so that after his return, when he flew 
f Á to her with all the transports of joy and love, she 
sted received him coldly with sighs and tears, and all 
the marks of indifference and aversion. This re- 
p ception so stirred up his indignation, that he had 
| certainly slain her with his own hands, had not he 
feared he himself should have become the greater 
sufferer by it. It was not long after this, when he 
had another violent return of love upon him: Mari- 
amne was therefore sent for to him, whom he en- 
deayoured to soften and reconcile with all possible 
conjugal caresses and ei dearments; but she declined 
E his embraces, and „answered all his fondness with 
hitter invectives for the death of her father, and’ her 


a a 
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have taken some notice, or received. some gol 
formation of the disposition of their minds; ot a 
wise fhe beauty of their persons, or the charms i 
their wit, may make us fond of those wine 
reason and judgment will tell us we ought on ay 
When we suffer ourselves to be thus carrie it 
by mere beauty or mere wit, Omniamante, Wi 
her vice, will bear away as much of our g00 a 
É then t matron; 
the most innocent virgin, or discrectest T this 
and there cannot be a more abject slavery ae 
world, than to dote upon what we tuink ne jn all 
to condemn, Yet this must be our condition tiye 
the parts of life, if we suffer ourselves to are hat 
any thing but what tends to the promotion ke true | 
is good and honourable. If we would x py the | 
pains with ourselves to consider all eats ee in 
light of reason and justice, though 2 man tions, 1 
the height of voutn and amorous nde cor 
would look upon a coquette with the oe mals 
tempt, or indifference, as he would Hun disapp™™ 
The wanton carriage in. a woman woul ts and the 
her of the admiration which she aimi, AA ry 
yain dress or discourse of a man woul 


Ie Sa 


| filled with images 
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s of his un- 
5 ‘or goodness of 
is shapi 3 under- 
f p say the goodness of his xer 
standing. +, ig no less common to see m 
nding, $ k 18 oxcombs, than beautiful women 
mmence 


c his happens in either, 
rezone iamode r M inclined to give to the 


pecom are natur 
the favour we they have from nature, should abate 
rood qualities gut however just jt is to measure 


ii wo °! ication of their talents, 
in propo" the application r t 

ib Pr alue of a Py ence of those qualities ab- 
bik i say, however just such a 
giracted Ty. is, in all ages 
srevailed upon tl 


bs c age 10 another, which had perished 
Í served from one ag 


; - ginations hav 
$ maginations A eee 
| yerned imag ten thonsand charming portraitures, 


: ation 0 
presentan ofinnate truth, generous zeal, cou- 
tender humanity ; instead of which 


up all that attempt to smother what they cannot ex- 
tinguish. ) 
session of true glory, which is, to hear the opposers 
of it with patience, and preserve the virtue by which 
it was acquired. 


` ageousfaith, and ; 
e furies, and’ monsters are recommended by 
[i ? 


| 5 hameful eternity. 
Those ar nst application of laudable talents is to- 
' ierated in the general opinion of men, not only in 
such cases as are here mentioned, but also in mat- 
‘ters which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer were 
‘to be esteemed only as he uses his parts in con- 
| tending for justice, and were immediately despicable 
when he appeared in a cause which he could not 
but know was an unjust one, how honourable would 
‘his character be? And how honourable is it in 
such among us, who follow the profession no other- 
l wise, than as labouring to protect the injured, to 
| subdue. the oppressor, to imprison the careless 
‘debtor, and do right to the painful artificer? But 
| many of this excellent character are overlooked by 
| the greater number ; who affect covering a weak 
| place in a client’s title, diverting the course of an 
, inquiry, or finding a skilful refuge to palliate a 
‘falsehood: yet it is still called eloquence in the lat- 
ter, though thus unjustly employed :: but resolution 
| in an assassin is according to reason quite as laud- 
| able, as knowledge and wisdom exercised in the 


defence of an ill cause. 3 
| Were the intention steadfastly considered as the 


i aA erpyotation; all falsehood would goon be 
| upon ARa eee and an address in imposing 
| state of lif aes would be us contemptible in one 
| ing profess s another. A couple of courtiers mak- 
| RS agate of esteem, would make the same 
* post ones of promise, as two knights of the 
fi cd of perjury. But conversation is 
point of morality, that—as they say 


‘ fallen so low i 
RS ow in 
“let the buyer look to it?—so in 


m a bargain 
i friendship, he: 
to believe, He 
| jrmmeree, who b 

e more ready to 
PY those mu 

it ambition rather i 

a the 
| reuscience of wach ae 
bag of glory which 
stitits would. rathe 

wel are Bervic, 
Wasa to ha 
ne ae ün eminent merit j 
ofits on, it does but incr 
to nlp eee ‘Che impot 
i Rf » OF diffu 


is the more likely to suffer in the 


enter into it. 


attends them. 


ve the public fame of it. 


[SS 


a 


contrary effect; the fire will blaze out, anl burn 


Phere is but one thing necessary to keep the pos- 


When a manis thoroughly per- 
suaded that he ought neither to admire, wish for, or 
pursue any thing but whatis exactly his duty, it is 
not in the power of seasons, persons, or accidents, 
to diminish his value. He only is a great man who 
can neglect the applause of the multitude, and enjoy 
himself independent of its favour. This is indeed 
an arduous task; but it should comfort a glorious 
spirit, that it is the highest.step to which human na- 
ture can arrive. ‘Triumph, applause, acclamation, 
are dear to the mind of man; but it is still a more 
exquisite delight to say to yourself, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pronounce 
you glorious, except you yourself can join with 
them in your own reflections. ‘A mind thus equak 
and uniform may be deserted by little fashionable 
admirers and followers, but will ever be hadinrever ; 
ence by souls like itself. The branches of the oak 
endure all the seasons of the year, though its leaves 
fall off in autumn; and these too will be restored 
with the returning spring.—T. 
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—RKemove fera monstra, tuque 
Saxificos vultus, quæcunque ea, tolle Medusx 
Ovi, Met. v. 215 


Hence with those monstrous features, and, O! spare H 
ə That Gorgon's look and petrifying stare:—P. i 
In a late paper I mentioned the projectofanin ; 
genious author for the.erecting of several handi- i 
craft prizes to be contended for by cur British arti- í 
sans, and the influence they might have towards the | 
improvement of our several manufactures. I have } 
since that been very much surprised by the follow- : 
ing advertisement, which I find in the Postboy of | 
the 11th instant, and again repeated in the Postboy 
of the 15th :— > i 
“On the 9th.of-October next will berun for 
upon Colsehill-heath, in. Warwickshire, a plate of , 
six guineas value, three leats, by any horse, mare, 
or gelding, that hath not won above the value of 
51.5 the winning horse to be sold for 107. to carry 
ten stoné weight, if fourteen hands high; if above 
or under to carry or be allowed weight for inches, 


is the man in danger who is most apt 
egins with the obligation of being 


n only are truly great, who place 
quiring to themselves the 
y enterprises, than in the pros- 
aye These exalted 
aaa ecretly the authors of events 
eto mankind, than, without 
Where 
s: robbed by artifice or 
case by such endeavours 
t en mae peel are ae 
singla l crowd to the in- 

% gle Person, will naturally Tones the 


and tobe entered Friday the Sth at the Swan in 
Coleshill, before six in the evening. Also a plate 
of less value. to be run for by asses. The same day 
a gold ring to be grinned for by men.” 

The first of these diversions that is to be exhibited 
by the 101. race-horses, may probably have its use; 
but the two last in which the asses and men are 
concerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary and 
unaccountable. Why they should. keep running 
asses at Colsehill, or how making mouths turn to ac- 
count in Warwickshire, more than inany other parts 
of England, I cannot comprehend. I have looked 
over ull the Olympic games,’and do not find any 
thing inthem like an ass-race, or a match at grin- 
ning. However it be, I am informed that several 
asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sweated 
every morning upon the heath; and that all the 
country fellows within ten miles of the Swan grin 
an hour or two in their glasses every morning, in 
order to qualify themselves for the 9th of October 
‘The prize which is proposed to be grinned for hia 

x n Puri 
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raised such an ambition among the common peo-| grins of his own invention, having been r — 
ple of out-grinning one another, that many very | faces for many years together over his 1, Set to and 
F 5 8 > y y J > r his last Cu 
discerning persons are afraid it should spoil most | very first grin he cast every human feats Atta mut 
of the faces in the county; and that a Warwick- | his See at te sap he became cue JH 
shire man will be known by his grin, as Roman |of a spout, at the third a baboon ef nele 
Catholics imagine a Kentish man is by his tail. | the head of a bass viol, and at th ae at the four C 
gine a- A ? efi th a pai ' en 
a The gold ring, which is made the prize of deformity, crackers, The whole assembly wondered T of ny. | foi 
: is just the reverse of the golden apple that was for- complishments, and bestowed the ring oni ne 
merly made the prize of beauty, and should carry | animously; but, what he esteemed more oe, was 
for its posy the old motto inverted: the rest, a country wench, whom he had an a! al 
e tenon’? vain for above five years before, was go alan ed jy a 
: CLEP URE Fe ) his grins, and the applauses which he an al 
Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the com- | 41 sides, that she married him the Weck foes Oy oa 
batants, è and to this day wears the prize upon her inei les: 
The frightfull’st grinner A cobbler having made use of it as his wedding? the has 
ue iehyanuers 3 i ; This paper might perhaps seem very imperting civ 
In the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch painter | if it grew serious in the conclusion. ` It would y mu 
tobe present at this great controversy of faces, in | verthelessleave to the consideration of those wh xi pos 
order to make a collection of the most remarkable | the patrons of this monstrous trial of skill vie or; 
grins that shall be there exhibited. À or no they are not guilty, in some measure of s the 
I must not here omit an account which I lately | affront to their species, in treating after this mo co 
received of one of these grinning matches from aj ner the “human face divine,” and turning that pa e 
gentleman, who, upon reading the above-mentioned | of us, which has so great an image im ressed ho 
advertisement, entertained a. coffee-house with the | it, into the image of a monkey ; S the niga n 
following narrative:—Upon the taking of Namur, | such silly competitions among the ignorant, prone. 
amidst other public rejoicings made on that occasion, | sing prizes for such useless accomplishments, {ij i Ar 
there wasagold ring given by a whig Justice of peace | the common people’s heads with such senseless am if 
to be grinned for. The first competitor that en- bitions, and inspiring them with such absurd į eas w 
tered the lists was a black swarthy Frenchman, who | of superiority and pre-eminence, has not in it some. T 
accidently passed that way; and being a man na- | thing immoral, as well as ridiculous.—L, Si 
turally of a withered look, and’ hard features, pro- x ‘ 
mised himself good success. He was placed upon a ie 
table in the great point of view, and looking upon | No. 174.) WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1711; 
the company like Milton’s Death, Nia > E 
S J 3 Hac memini ct victum frustra contendere Thyrsin. ar 
7 Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile :— Vine Ecl vii 69, of 
His muscles were so drawn together on each side | The whole debate in memory I retain, a 
of his face, that he showed twenty tecth ata grin, | When Thyrsis argued warmly, but in vain—P. w 
a put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner] Turre is scarce any thing more common than to 
R ma Ae rae i ponen of the day; hut upon animosities between parties that cannot subsist but | 
“a Na riat they found he was master only of the | py their agreement: this was well represented in o 
Tho ow aa nmal ie ae eak the sedition of the members of the human body in ‘A 
ONS: < a maecon- |the old Roman fable.# It is often the case of i 
O ae ereda 5, els = coer eee fT ee whole lesser confederate states against a superior power z 
clay Gia EIN part so well, that he is | i2 are hardly held together though their iat x 
S Sonans J UE mity is necessary for their common safety; an 
said to have made half a dozen women miscarry: | «1:2: n uf 2 i ding s 
but the justice being apprised by one who stood ae eee alana the sacs: S ihe eRe ih b 
him, that the fellow who-grinned in his face was a Do pinnae tate t bi t 
y Jacobite, and being unwilling that a disaffected per Product of the land, and the Janded man ai z ] 
p > t- i a vet tho 
son should win the gold ring, and be looked Ee clotted Be By te aa euthe\trades:jantye j 1 
as the best grinner in the country. he ordered the Oe e ondt tout} A 
3 e 6 . 3 0 
E oaths to be tendered unto him upon his quitting the pecans last pter engl s ance ee hein i 
y table, which the grinner refusing, he was sct aside Free: k t arts oon ho covers), aa lly a con- t 
as an unqualified person. . There were several other eine on trie y SH Oe aster It i 
grotesque figures that ‘presented themselves, which ieee SES hea pao historical ] 
it would be too tedious to describe, I must not | g; 5 ea 2 inian fal £ 
however omit a ploughman, who lived in the further discourse, was observing that Carthaginian ee > 
part of the country, and being very lucky in a pair eee over Lely purasemtog intimate ae alhor i 
3 4 ae : : 
2 of long lantern-jaws, wrung his faceinto sucha hi- leagues. Sir Roger aaa) coukl Bardiya eatest u 
: P ? É wise: that the Carthaginians) were the g' i 
deous grimace, -that every feature of it appeared : 8 tous chief en 
j under a different distortion. The whol PE traders in the world; and as gain is the air. i 
i stood astonished at such a aei S t ofsuch a people, they never pursue will teams 
Were ready to assign the prize to him, had it not he a co anteaters garded Moy iar ‘vill not 
been proved by one of his antagonists, that h had | <2. Y, get money honestly; but if not, they and in i 
ractised satel ae HA S, that he ha scruple to attain it by fraud, or cozenage: ©, ao} E 
fad a crab'found’ upe pon zome RS BOG) can deed, what is the whole business of the trade! a | 
grimmig upa whe th bea dpe’ sg aut, Dut to overreach Bim wio tana b Pean WS | 
declared it as their opinion that he z ve to H mory? But were that not so, what can attention is | 
looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore ordered and noble va Sar acted sane hin wate nad watc™ 
him to be set aside as a c ¿or ever fixed upon balancing his le i 
The prize, it seems, in fell upon a cobbler, | <8 Over his expenses? And at best, let fragt” 
i i 5 SSS 


Giles Gorgon by name, who prodrced several new 


* Livil Hist. Deo. L lib ii. cap. iÈ 
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e merchant, how 


a leman’s 
aling below @ gent 4 
bee hospitality among his 


rs! d Sir Andrew very dili- 
age and kada mind to turn 
Bo general, from the 


rse, : human society, there 
ighest tO the lowest parts z way, among men, of 
pighe though unjus Y» ae 3 
rf 81 nature and envy, by com 
tate of life to that of another, and 
h of their neighbour to their 
daing the approac ; i ide, he, who is 
orudgits . ss on the other side, he, wh 
pwn happiness; pines at the other, who he thinks 
antage over him. Thus the 
look upon each other with 
Jdier repines at the courtier’s 
and the courtier rallies the soldicr’s honour; 
lower instances, the private men in 
‘i of an army, the carmen and 
UNO Oe the city strects, mutually look upon 
eoachmen Be ill-will, when they are in competi- 
each other W he way in their respective 
moara very well, good captain,” interrupted Sir 
Andrew: “you may attempt to turn the discourse 
ifyou think fit; but I must however have a word or 
two with Sir Roger, who, I see, thinks he has paid 
me off, and been very severe upon the merchant. 
I shall not,” continued he, “at this time remind 
Sir Roger of the great and noble monuments of 
charity and public spirit, which have been erected 
by merchants since the reformation, : but at present 
content myself with what he allows us, parsimony 
and frugality. If it were consistent with the quality 
of so ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an 
account, or measure things by the most infallible 
way, that of numbers, he would prefer our parsimony 
to his hospitality. If to drink so many hogshcads 
is to be hospitable, we do not contend for the fame 
of that virtue: but it would be worth while to con- 
sider whether so many artificers at work ten days 
together by my appointment, or so many peasants 
made merry on Sir Roger’s charge, are the men 
more obliged? I believe the families of the artificers 
will thank me more than the household of the pea- 
a ansi Roger. Sir Roger gives to his men, 
<A eae pees above the necessity or obligation 
aah ay R, I am in very little pain for the 
Pene E apon the Carthaginian traders; the 
sorry no Cartha cir professed enemies; I am only 
3 ginian histories have come to our 


Ea we might have been taught perhaps by 
Ñ fighting proverbs against the Roman generosity, 
-mg for, and bestowing, other people’s goods, 


Bat s i 
old ed Togos has taken occasion, from an 
it should ba o be out of humour with merchants, 
in their dere offence to offer one not quite so old 
in Holland thes When a man happens to break 
true accounts Xey say of him, that ‘he has not kept 
Would appear his phrase, perhaps, among us 
Dut with that yor Of humorous way of speaking, 
proach. Fora nation it bears the highest re- 
tion of his ex ae to be mistaken in the calcula- 
dor E ae in his ability to answer future 
tito too Se oe) sanguine in putting 
ag much infamy, as ae are all instances of 

ve. 4 r 

a wee, ionns KSA Sai to be failing 


ers are 
fing that is valuable, eae the measure of every 


Tate the su; hat it is not possible to de- 
success of any action, or the prudence 


at exact 
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of any undertaking without them. I say this in 
answer to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, ‘ that 
little that is truly noble can be expected from one 
who ie ever poring on his cash-boox, or balancing 
his accounts.’ When I have my returns from 
abroad, I can tell toa shilling, by the help of num- 
bers, the profit or loss by my adventure; but I 
ought also to be able to show that I had reason for 
making it, either from my own experience, or that 
of other people, or from a reasonable presumption 
that my returns will be sufficient to answer my ex- 
pense and hazard; and this is never to be done 
without the skill of numbers. For instance, if I am 
to trade to Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the 
demand of our manufactures there, as well as of 
their silks, in England, and the customary prices 
that are given for both in cach country. I ought to 
havea clear knowledge of these matters beforehand, 
that I may presume upon sufficient returns to an- 
swer the charge of the cargo I have fitted out, the 
freight and assurance out and home, the customs to 
the queen, and the interest of my own money, and 
besides all these expenses a reasonable profit to 
myself, Now what is there of scandal in this skill? 
What has the merchant done, that he should be so 
little in the good graces of Sir Roger? He throws 
down no man’s enclosures, and tramples upon no 
man’s corn; he takes nothing from the industrious 
labourer; he pays the poor man for his work; he 
communicates his profit with mankind; by the pre- 
paration of his cargo, and the manufacture of his 
returns, he furnishes employment and subsistence 
to greater numbers than the tichest nobleman ; and 
even the nobleman is obliged to him for finding out 
foreign markets for the produce of his estate, and 
for making a great addition to his rents; and yet 
it is certain that none of all these things could be 
done by him without the exercise of his skill in 
numbers, 

« This is tas economy of the merchant; and the 
conduct of the gentleman must be the same, unless, 
by scorning to be the steward, he resolves the 
steward shall be the gentleman. The gentleman, 
no more than the merchant, is able, without the 
help of numbers, to account for the success of any 
action, or the prudence of any adventure. If, for 
instance, the chase is his whole adventure, his only 
returns must be the stag’s horns in the great hall, 
and the fox’s nose upon the stable-door. Without 
doubt Sir Roger knows the full value of these re- 
turns; and if beforehand he had computed the 
charges of the chase, a gentleman of his discretion 
would certainly have hanged up all his dogs; he 
would neyer have brought back so many fine horses 
to the kennel; he would never have gone so often, 
like a blast, over fields of corn. If such too had 
been the conduct of all his ancestors, he might 
truly have boasted at this day, that the antiquity of 
his family had never been sullied by a trade; a 
merchant had never been permitted with his whole 
estate to purchase room for his picture in the gallery 
of the Coverley’s, or to claim his descent from the 
maid of honour. But it is very happy for Sir Roger 
that the merchant paid so dear for his ambition. It 
is the misfortune of many other gentlemen to turn 
out of the seats of their ancestors, to make way for 
stich new masters as have been more exact in their 
accounts than themselves ; and certainly he deservea 
the estate a great deal better who has got it by his 
industry, than he who has lost it by his negligence.” 
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Proximus a tectis ignis defenditur egre— 
i Ovip, Rem, Am. v, 625. 


To save your house from neighb'ring fire is hard.—TATE 


I swat this day entertain my readers with two 
or three letters I have received from my correspond- 
ents; the first discovers to me a species of females 
; which have hitherto escaped my notice, and is as 

follows : 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tam a young gentleman of a competent for- 
tune, and a sufficient taste of learning, to spend five 
| or six hours every day very agreeably among my 
books. That I might have nothing to divert me 
from my studies, and to avoid the noises of coaches 
and chairmen, I have taken lodgings in a very nar- 
Tow street not far from Whitehall; but it is my mis- 
| fortune to be so posted, that my lodgings are directly 
| opposite to those of a Jezebel. You are to know, 
-| Sir, that a Jezebel (so called by the neighbourhood 
| from displaying her pernicious charms at her win- 
dow) appears constantly dressed at her sash, and 
| has a thousand little tricks and fooleries to attract 


| the eyes of all the idle young fellows in the neigh-; 


| bourhood. I have scen more than six persons at 
| once from their several windows observing the 
| Jezebel I am now complaining of. I at first looked 
| on her myself with the highest contempt, could 
| divert myself with her airs for half an hour, and 
| afterward take up my Plutarch with great tranauil- 
| lity of mind: but wasa little vexed to find that in 
| tess than a month she had considerably stolen upon 
| my time, so'that I resolved to look at her no more. 

But the Jezebel, who, as I suppose, might think it 

a diminution to her honour to have the number of 

her gazers lessened, resolved not to part with me so, 
and began to play so many new tricks at her win- 
dow, that it was impossible for me to forbear ob- 
serving her. I verily believe she put herself to the 
expense of anew wax baby on purpose to plague 
me; she used to dandle and play with this figure 
as impertinently as if it bad been a real child: 
sometimes she would let fall a glove or a pin-cushion 
in the street, and shut or open her casement three 
or four timesin a minute. When I had almost 
weaned myself from this, she came in her shift 
sleeves, and dressedat the window. I had no way 
left but to let down the curtains, which I submitted 
to, though it considerably darkened my room, and 
was pleased to think that I had at last got the better 
of her; but was surprised the next morning to hear 
her talking out of her window quite across the 
street, with another woman that lodges over me. I 
am since informed that she made her a visit, and 
got acquainted with her within three hours after the 
fall of my window-curtains. 

“sm, I am plagued every moment in the day, 
one way or other, in my own chambers; and the 
Jezebel has the satisfaction to know, that though I 
amnot looking at her, I am listening to her imper- 
tinent dialogues, that pass over my head. I would 
immediately change my lodgings, but that I think 
at might look like a plain confession that I am con- 
quered and besides this, I am told that most quar- 
ters of the town are infested with these creatures. 
If they are so, Iam sure it is such an abuse asa 
lover of learning and silence: ought to take notice 
of. s BN, am, Sir, yours,” &c. 
lines in this letter, that my 
d with a distemper which ho 


Iam afraid, by some 
young student is touche 
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country, in not being able to keep pace wit 


— 


| hardly seems to dream of, and is too far N 
to receive advice. However, I shall Sone inip 
in due time on the abuse which he mentia adren 
myself observed a nest of Jezebels near the ne ving 
who make it their diversion to draw up th Te ple, 
young Templars, that at the same Heiss at | 
see them stumble in an unlucky gutter whi? May | i 

under the window. Teh runs, | 


“Mr, SPECTATOR, 

“ I have lately read the conclusion of 
seventh speculation upon butts with 
and have eversince been thorou 
one of those gentlemen is extremely 
enliven conversation. J had an entert 
week upon the water for a lady to who 
addresses, with several of our friends 
To divert the company in general, and to show 
mistress in particular my genius for raillery I teak 
one of the most celebrated butts in town along ib 
me. It is with the utmost shame and confusion th ; 
I must acquaint you with the sequel of my mike 
ture. As soon as we were got into the boat, I played | 
a sentence or two at my butt, which I thought very | 
smart, when my ill genius, who I verily believe in 
spired him purely for my destruction, Suggested to, 
him such a reply, as got all the laughter on his 
side Iwas dashed at so unexpected a turn; which 
j the butt perceiving, resolved not to let me Tecover 

myself, and pursuing his victory, rallied and tossed: | 
me in a most unmerciful and barbarous manner | 
until we came to Chelsea. I had some small success: | 
while we were eating cheese-cakes; but comine 
home, he renewed his attacks with his former good! 
fortune, and equal diversion to the whole company, 
In short, Sir, Í must ingenuously own that F never 
Was so handled in all my life ; and to complete my 
misfortune, I am since told that the butt, flushed’ 
with his late victory, has made a visit or two to the | 
dear object of my wishes, so that J am at onee ir 
danger of losing all my pretensions to wit, and my ! 
mistress into the bargain. his, Sir, isa treac- 
count of 17 present troubles, which you are the ; 
more obliged to assist me in, as you were yourself | 
in a great measure the cause of them, by recom- 
mending to usan instrument, and not instructing 
us at the same time how to play upon it. 

“ I have been thinking whether it might not he 
highly convenient, that all butts should wear an in. 
seription affixed to some part of their bodies, show- 
ing on which side they are to be come at, and that į 
if any of them are persons of unequal tempers, there 
should be some method taken to inform the world at 
what time it is safe to attack them, and when you 
had best let them alone. But, submitting these 
matters to your more serious consideration, 

i “ Tam, Sir, yours,” &e. 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young: 
gentlemen under the same misfortune with my Wee 
sent correspondent. ‘The best rule I can lay oe 
for them to avoid the like calamities for the fee 
is thoroughly to consider, not only, whether ns 
companions are weak, but whether themse! 
are wits. ovoter 

The following letter comes to me from Ee ie 
and being credibly informed that what it CO ees, 
matter of fact, I shall give it my readers as 1 
Sentto me: 


Your fory | 
Breat pleas 


ghly p 


tty. 


Ure, 


ersuaded that 


Necessary z 
anment last 
m I makem 

of both Sexes, 


“ree 


Exeter, Sept. 1 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, in 


; ? ation to 
‘You were pleased in a late ajeculaDoey ‘a 
notice ot the inconvenience we lic under ihg 


ka 
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——~ her misfortune which | speech to the greatest fluency imaginable, and then i 
—~ _—iut there 5 nam =e erieyous than the | sink away again, and all because they fear we do 
Dip { fasbi° pject tos d is NO aoe sal your observa- | not love them enough; that is, the poor things love 
ett we are? ‘ch has hitherto ae almed upon us| us so heartily, that they cannot think it possible we 
ing tarmer “ean, the having t ee Aor once heard | should be able to love them in so great a degree, 
le, non. jon fashions, which we which makes them take on so. I say, Sir, a true. 
of jor Lov time since a box vood-natured man, whom rakes and libertines call. 
lay of there: op thig place had some TF [et neckod, shall fall into all these different moods- 
«p lady of Hus Ts sent down by the coach. | hen-pecked, sha í 
tus: | the newest ribands nalicious invention, or the | with his dear life, and at the same time see they are | 
Whether it was her os milliner, Iam not able to |wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted enough. | ; 
' antonness of a Lon or the rest, there was one to tell the dear good creature that she is a hypocrite. 
tyi warm yous bub, ines Sonsisting of about half aj “This sort of good men is very frequent in the 
rs j r rrý-coloured riban aioe figure of a small head- | populous and wealthy city of London, and is the true 
‘ate dozen yards, made up aey had the assurance to hen-pecked man. ‘Lhe kind creature cannot break 
s dress. The soa nole of female inquisitors who | through his kindnesses so far as to come to an ex- J. 
a { aflirm, amidst opening of the box, that this planation with the tender soul, and therefore goes | See 
a | were present ie fashion worn at court. Accordingly | on to comfort her when nothing ails her, to appease } 
my "was the ny iay we had several females, who came | her when she is not angry, and to give her his cash 
ok i ae vith their heads dressed wholly in ribands, when he knows she does not want it; rather than 
ith (to ce like so many victims ready to be sacri- | be uneasy for a whole month, which is computed by 
it tand Tk is still a reigning mode among us. At] hard-hearted men the space of time which a froward. 
M fived. x ite we have a set of gentlemen who take | woman takes to come to herself, if you have courage: į 
ed | il avait to appear in all public places without | to stand out. | 
ry | the ries to their coats, which they supply with} “There are indeed several other species of the 
n any SG silver hasps, though our freshest ad- | hen-pecked, and in my opinion they are certainly 
v ST fi London make no mention of any such |the best subjects the queen has; and for that. 
is Tbh? and we are something shy of affording | reason I take it to be your duty to keep us above 
ch ar to the button-makers for a second petition. contempt. 
gan i = a What I would humbly propose to the public is, «I do not know whether I make myself under- 
ed. that there may be a society erected in London, to|stood in the representation of a hen-pecked life,. 
era consist of the most skilful persons of both sexes, for | but I shall take leave to give you an account of my- 
ss) the inspection of modes and fashions; and that | self, and my own spouse. You are te know that L | 
ig hereafter no person or persons shall presume to ap- | am reckoned no fool, have on several occasions been | 
od pear singularly habited in any part of the country, | tried whether £ will take ill-usage, and the event } 
y ‘without a testimonial from the aforesaid society, that | has been to my advantage; and yet there is not | 
J their dress is answerable to the mode at London. | such a slave in Turkey as Iam to my dear. She į 
yy i By this means, Sir, we shall know a little where- | has a good share of wit, and is what you call a very 
is | about we are. : : pretty agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, and. | 
r i $ “Tf you could bring this matter to bear, you | my affection to her gives me all the anxieties ima- 
a would very much oblige great numbers of your} ginable but that of jealousy. My being thus confi- | 
A country friends: and among the rest, your very | dent of her, I take, as much as I can judge of my. 
ie! i mun servant, j heart, to be the reason, that whatever she does, 
f. A. “Jack Movisu.” | though it be never so much against my inclination, 
ii there is still left something in her manner that is 
g eet amiable. She will sometimes look at me with an | ; 
: No. 176.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1711. assumed grandeur, and pretend to resent that I į K 
ej Parvula, pumilio, (chariton mia,) tota merum sal. have not had respect epousl for her opinion in such. 
w |) Lucniv.1155, |an instance in company. I cannot but smile at the 
= || A litle, protty, witty, charsaing she ! pe angeyine is in, and then she pretends she is- 
ib | There ; ; 7 used like a child. Ina word, our great debate is, 
e r I,a aar eanit A ON ing ien mE, yhich which has the superiority in point of understanding, 
it | with: therefore shall ee ee to ae ed | She is eternally forming an argument of debate: to 
is || | until further considerati Felt to ay gu eae y which I very indolently answer, ‘Thou art mighty. 
e! the epistle to express Rae A e author of | pretty.” To this she answers, ©All the world but. 
“Mn. Sprctato HORUN TES ORE WEY you think I have as much sense as yourself.’ Ire- 
“I do not den Tae > peat to her, ‘Indeed you are pretty.’ Upon this 
g: Papers to EN noe appear in many of your | there is no patience; she will throw down any thing } 
5 P there are very man acco life pretty well; but | about her, stamp, and pull off her head-clothes. į 
n sibly have a true R ings which you cannot pos- |‘ Fye, my dear,’ say I, ‘how can a woman of yonr 
y Such as respect th otion of, in a single life, these are | sense fall into such an intemperate rage ? This ts 
r not account for you married state; otherwise I can- |an argument that never fails. ‘Indeed, my dear, 
$ tort of people ae aving overlooked a very good | says she, ‘you make me mad sometimes, so you do, 
the en-pecked HEN Ne commonly called in scorn | with the silly way you have of treating me like a 
fe am one of those in Yor are to understand that I | pretty idiot.’ Well, what have I got by putting 
si f Ander that word eant mortals who suffer derision | her in good humour? Nothing, but that I must 
s ; tives. It would R being governed by the best of | convince her of my good opinion by my practice ;- 
ae into the nature Nae your consideration to’) and then Iam to give her possession of my little 
uf: ae to your philose souon itself, and tell us, | ready moan and, fora day and a half following, 
a bate shalldo as they will ophy, why it is that our | dislike all she dislikes, and extol every thing she 
© ; : pitted, assumin y will with us, shall be froward, ill- | approves. I ata so exquisitely fond of this darting, 
g An swoon away.’ Aans whine, at others rail, Í that I seldum see any of my friends, am uneasy ii 


then come to life, have the use of all companies till I see her again; and when I coma: 
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‘home she is in the dumps, because she says she is 
sure I came so socn only because I think her hand- 
some. I dare not upon this occasion laugh ; but 
though I am one of the warmest churchmen in the 
kingdom, I am forced to rail at the times, because 
she is a violent Whig. Upon thiswe talk politics 
so long, that she is convinced I kiss her for her 
wisdom. It is a common practice with me to ask 
her some question concerning the constitution, 
which she auswers me in general out of Harring- 
ton’s Oceana. Then I commend her strange me- 
mory, and her arm is immediately locked in mine. 
While I keep her in this temper she ‘plays before 
me, sometimes dancing in the midst of the room, 
{-sometimes striking, an air at her spinnet, varying 
| her posture and her charms in such a manner that 
I am in continual pleasure. She will play the fool 
if I allow her to be wise ; but if she suspects I like 
her for her trifling, she immediately grows grave. 
“ These are the toils in which I am taken, and I 
carry off my servitude as well as most men; but 
my application to you is in behalf of the hen-pecked 
in general, and I desire a dissertation from you in 
defence of us. You have, as I am informed, very 
good authorities in our favour, and hope you will 
not omit the mention of ihe renowned Socrates, 
and his philosophic resignation to his wife Xantippe. 
This would be a very good office to the world in 
general, forthe hen-pecked are powerful in their 
quality and numbers, not only in cities, but in 
courts; in the latter they are ever the most obse- 
quious, in the former the most wealthy of all men. 
When you have considered wedlock thoroughly, 
you ought to enter into the suburbs of matrimony, 
and give us an account of the thraldom of kind 
keepers, and irresolute lovers; the keepers who can- 
not quit their fair ones, though they see their ap- 
proaching ruin; the lovers who dare not marry, 
though they know they never shall be happy with- 


out the mistresses whom they cannot purchase on 
other terms. 


“ What will be a 


greater embellishment to your 
discourse will he, that you may find instances of 
the haughty, the proud, the frolic, the stubborn, who 
are each of them in secret downright slaves to their 
Wives, or mistresses. J must beg of you in the last 
place to dwell upon this, that the wise and valiant 
in all ages have been hen-pecked; and that the 
ove sturdy tempers who are not slaves to affection, owe 
nv tha! exemption to their being enthralled by ambi- 
tion, avarice, or some meaner passion. I have ten 
thousand thousand things more to say, but my wife 
pe sees me writing, and will, according to custom, be 

S consulted, if Ido not seal this immediately, i 


“Yours, NATHANIEL Hennoosr,” 
T. 3 


No. 1771 SATURDAY, SEPT. 22, 1711. 


—— Quis enim bonus, aut face dignus 
i Arcana, qualem Cereris vult esse sacerdos, 
oe a aliena sibi credat mala? Jovy, Sat. xv. 140. 


Who can all sense of others’ i 
Is but e of others’ ills escape, 
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but withal so prudent in the economy of his cn 
that what goes out in charity is made up by 8 is 
management. nee 
2002, 2 year; but never values himself above ial 
Score, as not thinking he has a right to the 

part, which he always appropriates to ¢ ther ¥0- 
uses. To this sum he frequently makes 0 fo 
luntary additions, insomuch 
such he accounts those in which he has be 


tution, which Mr. Dryden somew 
ness of blood,” is an admirable 
other. In order, therefore, to t 
whether it arises from the body or the mi “taturs, 
ther it be founded in the animal or rational ) Whe. 
our nature: in a word, whether it be such a Part of 
titled to any other reward, besides that Secret Sen. 
faction and contentment of mind wh Satis 


; : cana ich is eseor i: 
to it, and the kind reception it procures us gu 
world, we must n the 


here calls en 
groundwork pk 
Ty our good. 


examine it by the followin 
First, whether it acts with steadiness and ur: 
formity in sickness and in health, in nro. C24 wi. 
Vam E EN ey ce a 10 Prosperity 
in adversity; if otherwise, it is to be looked y yan 
nothing else but an irradiation of the sata a 
some new supply of spirits, or a more kindly da 
lation of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions 
cunning solicitor, who would never ask a INO 
a great man before dinner; but took care to RE 
his petition at a time when the party petitioned had 
his mind free from care, and his appetites in poog 
humour. Such a iransient temporary good-nature 
as this, is not that philanthropy, that love of man. 
kind, which deserves the title of a moral virtue, 

The next way of a man’s bringing his good-na. 
ture to the test, is, to consider whether it operates 
according to the rules of reason and duty : for jf 
notwithstanding its general benevolence to man. 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, 
if it exerts itself promiscuously towards the desery. 
ing and the undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itself up to the first 
petitioner and lights upon any one rather by accident 
than choice, it may pass for an amiable instinct, but 
must not assume the name of a moral virtue, 

The third trial of good-nature will be the exa- 
mining ourselyes, whether or no we are able to 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it on 
proper objects, notwithstanding any little pain, 
want, or inconvenience which may arise to ourselves 
from it. In a word, whether we are willing to risk 
any part of our fortune, our reputation, or health, 
or ease, for the benefit of mankind. Among all 
these expressions of good-nature, I shall single out 
that which goes under the general name of charity, 
as it consists in relieving the indigent; that being 
a trial of this kind which offers itself to us almost 
at all times, and in every place. P 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one who is 
provided with any competency. of fortune more than 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay aside a 
certain portion of his income for the use of the poor 
This I would look upon as an offering to Him who 
has a right to the whole, for the use of those whom, 
in the passage hereafter mentioned, he has fe 
scribed as his own representatives upon carth, 


æ 


the same time we should manage our charity hi 
such prudence and caution, that we may nh ie 
our own friends or relations, whilst we are dos 


good to those who are strangers to us. 


This may possibly be explained better by an & 
ample than by a rule. p 


aes: 0 ure 
Eugenius isa man of a universal good ae 
and generous beyond the extent of his fortune: 
o 


Eugenius has what the world ca 


haritable 


that in a good yon ple 
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zog than ordinary, he has 
Jee ie Pa a to the sickly and indi- 
jbes to himself many parti- 


abstinence, in order to 
k of charity, and sets aside 
ou urrent expenses of those times 

agne gog He often goes afoot where 
and at the end of his walk 
ich in his ordinary methods 
has given 9” id have gone for coach-hire, to the 
eas person that has fallen in his way. 
nN him, when he has been going to a 
ivert the money, which was de- 
y «that purpose, "Pon an object of charity 
signed for PWE iin the street; and afterward 
` ning in a coffee-house, or at a friend’s 
pas? a orth nuch greater satisfaction to himself, 
ei ve received from the most exqui- 
ts of the theatre. By these means, 
impoverishing himself, 
his estate by making it the property of 


cular i srivate ban 


than he could ha 
site entertainmen 

he is gen 
and enjoys 
ieir are few men s0 cramped in their private 
affairs, who may not be charitable after this manner, 
without any disadvantage to themselves, or preju- 
dice to their families. It is but sometimes sacrific- 
ing a diversion or convenience to the poor, and 
turning the usual course of our expenses into a bet- 
ter channel. This is, I think, not only the most 
prudent and convenient, but the most meritorious 
piece of charity, which we can put in practice. By 
this method, we in some measure share the necessi- 
ties of the poor’at the same time that we relieve 
them, and make ourselves not only their patrons, 
but their fellow-sufferers. 
Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Religio 
Medici, in which he describes his charity in several 
heroic instances, and with a noble heat of senti- 
ment, mentions that verse in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, “He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord:”* There is more rhetoric in that one 
sentence, says he, than in a library of sermons; 
and, indeed, if those sentences were understood by 
the reader, with the same emphasis as they are de- 
livered by the author, we needed not those volumes 
sa atiuetione, but might be honest by an epitome. t 
3 roan eo peuptate is, indeed, wonderfully 
aN Ra ut I think the same thought is carried 
ca uarther in the New Testament, where our 

Saviour tells us, in a most pathetic 1 

he shall hereafter reg. th eE i a 
the feedine of the eae the clothing of the naked, 
imprisoned ungry, and the visiting of the 
» as offices done to himself, and reward 


the A 
m accordingly. Pursuant to those passages in 


3 tke Ihave somewhere met with the 
hemes ae c mitable man, which has very much 
sense of iti : cannot recollect the words, but the 
What a a What I spent I lost; 
Avay Temains with me a bon others:s hate are 
n ee 
mit, Te Seals insensibly engaged in sacred 
= cannot forbear making an extract of several 


© Prov, xix. 17 
t Brown's h 17. 
Rel. ici 
Matt zxy, en part II. sect 13. f, 1659. p. 29. 
Pitaph i 
at Doncaster a Women © D Kon was) in St, George's Church 
TRO": Who is heare? runs in old English thus :— 


days w 
shined upon my head, 
walked through darkness ; when the Almighty was 
yet with me; w 
when I washed my steps with butter, and the rock 


poured me out rivers of oil. 


and when the eye saw me, 
Beeause I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame; 
T was a father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. 
that was in trouble? was not my soul grieved for 
the poor? 
that God may know mine integrity. 
spise the cause of my man-servant or of my maid- 
servant when they contended with me; what then 
shall I do when God riseth up? 
siteth, what shall I answer him? 
made me in the womb, make him? and did not one 
fashion us in the womb? 
poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of 
the widow to fail: Or have eaten my morsel myself 


Robin of Done That I spent, that I had : 
aant i gave, that I have; 
a t 
Quoth Robertus Byrka, who isto. eae ae 
5 © in jhi r i 7 
Years and seven, and E ae sana 


passages which I have always read with great de- 
light in the Book of Job. It is the account which 
that holy man gives of his behaviour in the days of 
his prosperity, and if considered only as a human 
composition, is a finer picture of a charitable and 
good-natured man than is to be met with in any 


other author. 


« Oh that I were as in months past, as in the 
hen God preserved me: when his candle 
and when by his light I 


hen my children were about me; 


“ When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
it gave witness to me. 


Did not IT weep for him 


Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
If I did de- 


and when he“ vi- 
Did not he that 


If I have withheld. the 


alone, and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof: 
If I have scen any perish for want of clothing, or 


blessed me, and if he were not warmed with the 
fleece of my sheep: If I have lifted up my hand 
against the fatherless, when I saw my help in the 
gate; then let mine arm fall from my shoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. If 


me; or lifted up myself when evil found him: 
(neither have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing 
a curse to his soul.) ‘The stranger did not lodge in 
the street; but I opened my doors to the traveller. 
If my land cry against me, or that the furrows like- 
wise therefore complain: If I have eaten the fruits 
thereof without money, or have caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life; let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” *—L. 


No. 178.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1711. 
Hor. 2. Ep. ii 133 


Comis in uxorem 
Civil to his wife.—PorE. 
L cannor defer taking notice of this letter :— 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ I am but too good a judge òf your paper of the 
]5th instant, which is a master-piece; I mean that 
of jealousy: but I think it unworthy of you to 
speak of that torture in the breast of a man, and 
not to mention also the pangs of it in the heart of a 
woman. You have very judiciously, and with the 
greatest penctration imaginable, considered it as 
woman is the creature of whom the diffidence ìs 


raised ; but not a word of aman, who is so un- 
merciful as to move jealousy.in his wife, and not 


$< 
suc 
* Jon xxix. 2, &c. xxx. 25, &e. xxxi 6, Ke. passim. 
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any poor without covering: If his loins have not 


I have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated | 


n 
Š 


1 
i 
i 


"into a habit of being least agreeable, 
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care whether she isso or not. Itis possible you 


may not believe there are such tyrants in the world 
but alas, I can tell you of a man who is ever out of 
humour in his wife’s company, and the pleasantest 
man in the world every where else; the greatest 
sloven at home when he appears to none but his 
family, and most exactly well-dressed in all other 
places. Alas, Sir, is it of course, that to deliver 
one’s self wholly into a man’s power without possi- 


bility of appeal to any other jurisdiction but his own 


reflections, is so little an obligation to a gentleman, 
that he can be offended and fall into a rage, because 


| my heart swells tears into my eyes when I sce him 
lina cloudy mood ? I pretend to no succour, and 


hope for no relief but from himselt; and yet he that 

has sense and justice in every thing else, never re- 
| flects, that to come home only to sleep off an in- 
i temperance, and spend all the time he is there as if 
| it were a punishment, cannot but give the anguish 
| of a jealous mind. He always leaves his home as 
| if he were going to a court, and returns as if he 
| were entering a gaol. I could add to this, that from 
| his company and his usual discourse, he does not 
| scruple being thought an abandoned man, as to his 
| morals. Your own imagination will say enough to 
| you concerning the condition of me his wife; and I 
wish you would be so good as to represent tò him, 
for he is not ill-natured, and reads you much, that 
the moment I hear tke door shut after him, I throw 
| myself upon my bed, and drown the child he is so 
| fond of with my tears, and often frighten it with my 
cries; that I curse my being; that I run to my 
glass all over bathed in sorrows, and help the utter- 
ance of my inward anguish by beholding the gush 
| This looks like an imagined picture to tell you, but 
indeed this is one of my pastimes. Hitherto I 
have only told you the general temper of my mind, 
but how shall I give you an account of the distrac- 
tion of it? Could you but conceive how cruel I am 
one moment in my resentment, and at the ensuing 
minute when I place him in the condition my anger 
would bring him to, how compassionate; it would 
give you some notion how miserable I am, and how 
little I deserve- it. When I remonstrate with the 
greatest gentleness that is possible against unhand- 
some appearances, and that married persons are 
under particular rules; when he is in the best 
humour to receive this, I am answered only, That 
I expose my own reputation and sense if I appear 
jealous. I wish, good Sir; you would take this into 
Serious consideration, and admonish husbands and 
wives what terms they ought to keep towards each 
other. Your thoughts on this important subject 
will have the greatest reward, that which descends 
on such as feel the sorrows of the afflicted. Give 
me leave to subscribe myself, 


“Your unfortunate humble servant, 
“ CELINDA.” 


I had it in my thoughts, before I received the 
letter of this lady, to consider this dreadful passion 
in the mind >f a woman; and the smart she seems 
to feel does not abate the inclination I had to re- 
commend to husbands a more regular behaviour, 
than to give the most exquisite of torments to those 


who love them, nay, whose torments would be 
abated if they did not love them, 


‘Tt is wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this inexpressible injury, and how easily men get 
, Where they are 


most obliged to be so. But this <u 
y 


of my own calamities as my tears fall from my eyes. ! 


distinct speculation, and I shall observe fop, ~ 
two the behaviour of two or three hap $ ve da ay 
acquainted with, before I pretend to Thao l 

of conjugal morality. I design in the Ai System, 
go a few miles out of town, and there | knol ee to 
to meet one who practises all the parts ae Where 
gentleman in the duty of a husband, When h ing. 
a bachelor much business made him parti C Was 
negligent in his habit; but now there js nea | 
lover living so exact in the care of his person Une. 
who asked why he was so long washi * Une 
and so delicate in the choice and Wearing a 
linen, was answered: ‘ Because there is cam hig 
ot merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I ae 
it incumbent upon me to make her inclinatio, Tok 
along with her duty.” l go | 

Ifa man would give himself leave to think, } 
would not be so unreasonable as to expect 4 e 
bauchery and innocence could live in commerce r= 
gether: or hope that flesh and blood js capable a 
so strict an alliance, as that a fine woman Inst x 
on to improve herself till she is as good and im g } 
sive as an angel, only to preserve fidelity to a brute | 
and a satyr. The lady who desires me for her sake | 
to end one of my papers with the following letter | 
Iam persuaded thinks such a perseverance very 
impracticable; | 

“ HUSBAND, 

“ Stay more at home. I know where You visited 
at seven of the clock on Thursday evening. The 
colonel, whom you charged me to see no more, is | 
in town. 

T. - “Martua Housewire” 


ng his mouth 


No. 179.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25,141} | 


| 
| 
Centuriæ seniorum agitant expertia frugis: | 
Celsi prietereunt austera poemata rhamnes, | 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, | 

m Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo, t 
Hox, Ars. Poet v, 4l | 


Old age is only fond of moral truth, 

Lectures too grave disgust aspiring youth; 

But hé who blends instruction with delight. i 

Wins every reader, nor in vain shall write.—P | 

I may cast my readers under two general 

divisions, the mercurial and the saturnine. ‘The first 
are the gay part of my disciples, who require spe 
culations of wit and humour; the others are those 
of a more solemn and sober turn, who find no plea- 
sure but in papers of morality and sound sense: 
The former call every thing that is serious, stupid;. 
the latter look upon every thing as impertinent that 
is ludicrous. Were I always grave, one half of my 
readers would fall off from me; were I always merry, 
I should lose the other. I make it, therefore, BY 
endeavour to find out entertainments for both kinds, 
and by that means, perhaps, consult the good a 
both, more than I should do, did I always write 
the particular taste of either. As they net 
them know what I proceed upon, the spngl uf 
reader, who takes up my paper in order to be an | 
verted, very often finds himself engaged unanas 
in a serious and profitable course of thinking; aps | 
on the contrary, the thoughtful man who Pe Jeep 
may hope to find something solid, and full © 


bject deserves a | rather aim at instructing’ than diverting; 


ate a 
reflection, is very often insensibly betrayed a 
fit of mirth. In a word, the reader sits down 
entertainment without knowing his bill of fare, 
has therefore at least the pleasure of hoping 
may bea dish to his palate. I 
I must confess, were I left to myself, if we 


and 
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orld, we must take it as we 
sabe ful (o. ia yo 3 erity discourage 


u ssed sev a 
wil be Authors PO from having any thing 


i A man must have virtue 

Or. pote 

rto do he will enter upon the reading of a 
in him, belOre g The very title of a moral 

it austere and shocking to 


siderate. : 
c> ason several unthinking persons fallin 
For this E giye no attention to lectures de- 
-my Way who W gious seriousness or a philosophic 
Jivered yi aa mio insnared into sentiments of wis- 
gravity: yirtue when they do not think of it; and if 
s they arrive only at such a degree of 
4 ‘on as may dispose them to listen to more 
Oe Jaborate discourses, I shall not think 
TE useless. I might likewise observe, 
Y Pe ominess in which sometimes the minds 
“that the ee involved, very often stands in 
or ue faith little incitements to mirth and laughter, 
oe eet to disperse melancholy, and put our fa- 
con good humour. To which sme will ma 
that the British climate, more than any other, ma ee 
„entertainments of this nature in a manner necessary. 
It what I have here said does not recommend, it 
will at least excuse, the variety of my speculations. 
I would not willingly laugh but in order to instruct, 


he careless and incon 


or if I sometimes fail in this point, when my mirth 
‘ceases to be instructive, it shall never cease to be 
“innocent. A scrupulous conduct in this particular 
has, perhaps, more mevit in it than the generality 
of readers imagine; did they know how, many 
thoughts occur in a point of humour, which a dis- 
creet author in modesty suppresses; how many 
‘strokes of raillery present themselves, which could 
-not fail to please the ordinary taste of mankind, but 
are stifled in their birth by reason of some remote 
tendency which they carry in them to corrupt the 
sminds of those who read them: did they know how 
many glances of ill-nature are industriously avoided 
for fear of doing injury to the reputation of another, 
‘they would be apt to think kindly of those writers 
who endeavour to make themselves diverting, with- 
-out being immoral. One may apply to these authors 
that passage in Waller: 


Poots lose half the praise they w 
a A y would have got 
Were it but known what they discreetly bt 


eee is more easy than to be a wit, with al 
ae a aaen toned liberties, it requires some ge- 

Wiat rusakon to appear such without them. 
evant me here said is not only in regard to 
| eae ut with an eye to my particular corres- 
» Who has sent me the following letter, 


which I ha 
| i ve castrated i a 
| considerations; in some places upon these 


« $ Str, 
Having late! 

-of grinning 
vofa whistlin 


T y seen your discourse upon a match 
cannot forbear giving you an account 
entertained eae which, with many others, I was 
Sa a about three years since at the Bath. 
cablest Whit a guinea, to be conferred upon the 
clearest, and er, that is, on him who could whistle 
‘to which at tee through his time without laughing 
‘antic Rear rame time he was provoked by the 
Upon the stag ot a merry-andrew, who was to stand 
‘performer, ge and play his tricks in the eye of the 
guinea, The age Were three competitors for the 
‘Tmising aspe ane was a ploughman of a very pro- 
‘Muscles Hes 3 his features were steady, ard his 
posed in so' inflexible stupidity, that 

e every one gave the guinea 


Rees 
Don his first appearance: 


for lost. ‘The pickled-herring however found the way 
to shake him; for upon his whistling a country jig, 
this unlucky wag danced to it with such a variety 
of distortions and grimace, that the countryman 
could not forbear smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his whistle, and lost the prize. ` 
“The next that mounted the stage was an under 
citizen of the Bath, a person remarkable among the 


‘inferior people of that place for his great wisdom, 


and his broad band.* He contracted his mouth 
with much gravity, and, that he might dispose his 
mind to be more serious than ordinary, began the 
tune of the Children in the Wood. He went through 
part of it with good success, when on a sudden the 
wit at his elbow, who had appeared wonderfully 
grave and attentive for some time, gave hima touch 


upon the left shoulder, and stared him in the face ; 
with so bewitching a grin, that the whistler relaxed . 
his fibres into a kind of simper, and at length burst . 


out into an open laugh. The third who entered the 
lists was a footman, who in defiance of the merry- 
andre and all his arts, whistled a Scotch tune, and 
an Italian sonata, with so settled a countenance that 
he bore away the prize, to the great admiration of 
some hundreds of persons, who, as well as myself, 


were present at this trial of skill. Now, Sir, 1 | 
humbly conceive, whatever you have determined of ; 


the grinners, the whistlers ought to be encouraged, 
not only as their art is practised without distortion, 
but as it improves courtry-music, promotes gravity, 
and teaches ordinary people to keep their counte- 
nances, if they see, any thing ridiculous in their bet- 
ters; besides that it scems an entertainment very 
particularly adapted to the Bath, as it is usual for a 
rider to whistle to his horse when he would make 
his water pass. “J am; Sir,” &c. 
POSTSCRIPT. A 

“ After having dispatched these two important 
points of grinning and whistling, I hope you will 
oblige the world with some reflections upon yawning, 
as I have seen it practised on a twelfth-night among 
other Christmas gambols at the house of avery 
worthy gentleman, who always entertains his tenants 


at that time of the year. They yawn for a Cheshire | 


cheese, and begin about midnight, when the whole 
company i§ disposed to be drowsy. He that yawns 
widest, and at the same time so naturally as to pro- 
duce the most yawns among the spectators, carries 
home the cheese. If you handle this subject as you 
ought, I question not but your paper will set half 
the kingdom a yawning, though I dare promise you 
it will never make any body fall asleep.” —L. 


No. 180.|—WEDNESDAY, SEPT, 26, 1711. 
— Delirantreges, plectuntur Achivi—Hor. | Ep. iù. 14. 
The monarch’s folly makes the people rue.—P. 


Tux following letter has so much weight and 
good sense, that I cannot forbear inserting it, 


though it relates to a hardened sinner, whom I” 


have very little hopes of reforming, viz. Louis 
XIV. of France. E 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

« Amidst the variety of subjects of which you 
have treated, I could wish it had fallen in your 
way to expose the vanity of conquests. This 
thought would naturally lead one to the French 
king, who has been generally esteemed the greatest 
conqueror of our age, till her majesty’s armies had 


———— 


e In 1707. 
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toru from him so many of his countries, and de- 
rived him: of the fruit of all his former victories. 
For my own part, if I were to draw his picture, I 
should be for taking him no lower than to the peace 
of Ryswick, just at the end of his triumphs, and 
before his reverse of fortune: and'evèn then I 
should not forbear thinking his ambition had been 
vain, and unprofitable to himself and his people. 

“ As for himself, it is certain he can have gained 
nothing by his conquests, if they have not rendered 
him master of more subjects, more riches, or greater 
power. What I shall be able to offer upon these 
heads, I resolve to submit to your consideration. 

To begin then with his increase of subjects. From 
the time he came ofage, and has been a manager 


| for himself, all the people he had acquired were 


such only as he had reduced by his wars, and were 
left in his possession by the peace; he had con- 
quered not above one-third of Flanders, and con- 
sequently no more than one-third part of the inha- 
bitants of that province. ae. 
“ About one hundred yours ago the houses in 
that ‘country were all numbered,’and by a just com- 
putation the inhabitants of all sorts could not then 


| exceed 750,000 souls. And if any man will con- 


sider the desolation by almost perpetual wars, the 
numerous armies that have lived almost ever since 
at discretion upon the people, and. how much of 
their commerce has been removed for more security 
to other places, he will have little reason to imagine 
that their numbers havesince increased ; and there- 
fore with one-third part of that province that prince 
can have gained no more than one-third part of the 


n 
i 


| ning of the year. 


inhabitants, or®250,000 new subjects, even though 
it should be supposed they were all contented to 
live still in their native country, and transfer their 
allegiance to a new master. P 
“ The fertility of this province, its convenient si- 
tuation for trade and commerce, its capacity for fur- 
nishing employment and subsistence to great num- 
bers, and the vast armies that have been maintained 
here, make it credible that the remaining two- 
thirds of Fldnders are equal to all his other con- 
quests; and consequently by all, he cannot have 
gained more than 750,000 new subjects, men, wo- 
men, and children, especially if a reduction shall 
be made of such ashaye retired frem the conqueror. 
to live under their old'masters, , 5 g 
“It is time now-tosset his loss against „his 
profit, and to show for. the new subjects he had ac- 
quired, how many old ones he. had lost in the ac- 
quisition. I think that in’his wars he has seldom 
brought less into the field, in all places, than 
200,000 fighting men, besides what has been left in 
garrisons; and I think the common computation 
is, that of an army, at the énd of a campaign, with- 
out sieges or battles, scarce four-fifths can be mus- 
tered of those that came’into the field at the begin- 
His wars at several times, until 
the last gece haye held about twenty years; and 
if 40,00 yearly lost, or a fifth part of his armies, 
are to'be multiplied by 20, he cannot have lostlese 
than 800,000 of his old subjects, and all able-bodied 
mens a greater number than the new subjects he 
had acquired, | 


* © But this loss is not all, Providence seems to 


ae di red pec the: Whole mass of mankind 
S 8, that 
her husband, . es every woman may have 


d, € t both may equally contribute 
fo the continuance of the. pedise: $ It follows then 
that forall the men that have been lost, as many 
women must have lived single, and it wero but 


charity to believe, they have not done all 
vice they were capable of doing in thei the sor 
tion. In so long a course of years great Renen, 
them must have died, and all the rest m Pare of 
at last, without leaving any representatives i 80 of 
By this account he must have lost not only ind, 
subjects, but double that number, ang all 0,0 
crease that was reasonably to be expected fron, 
“ It is said in the last war there was 4 a it, 
his kingdom, which swept away two millions $ in 
people. This is hardly credible. yf the Tot bis 
only one-fifth part of that sum, it was on Was 
But itis no wonder there should be famine oe 
so much of the people’s substance is taken ae cre 
the king’s use, that they have not sufficient ee 
provide against accidents ; where so many of A 
men are taken from the plough to serye the kj e 
in his wars, and a great part'of the tillage is lett 
the weaker hands of so many women and chiara 
Whatever was the loss, it must undoubtedly D, 
placed to the account of his ambition. 0 
“ And so must also the destruction or banish, 


ment of 3 or 400,000 of his reformed subjects: he 
„could have no other reasons for valuing those iig 
so very cheap but only to recommend himself to { 
bigotry of the Spanish nation. R 
“How should there be industry in a count) 
where all property is precarious? What subject 
will sow his land, that his prince may reap the 
whole harvest? Parsimony and frugality must be- 
strangers to sucha people; for will any man save 
to-day, what he has reason to fear will be taken 
from him to-morrow? And where is the encourage. 
ment for marrying? Will any man think ofrais. 
ing children without any assurance of clothing for 
their backs, or so much as food for their bellies? 
And thus, by his fatal ambition, he must have less- 
ened the number of his subjects, not only by 
slaughter and destruction, but, by preventing their 
very birtas, he has done as much as was possible 
towards destroying posterity itself. 3 
“Ts this then the great, the invincible Louis? 
This the immortal man, the tout puissant, or the al- 
mighty, as his flatterers have called him? Is this 
the man that is so celebrated for his conquests? 
For every subject he has acquired, has he not lost 
three" that were his inheritance? Are not his 


è 
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troops fewer, and those neither so well fed, i 
clothed, or paid, as they were formerly, though i 
has now so much greater cause to exert himself 

And what can be the reason of all this, but tha 
revenue is a great deal less, his subjects are either 


poorer, or not so many to be plundered by constant 


taxes for his use? : er 
« It is well for him he had found out a ahs 
steal a kingdom;* if he had gone on conguenng 


as he did before, his ruin had been long since ft | 


° zing 
nished.. This brings to my mind a saying ce 
Pyrrhus, after he had a second time beat the y 
mans in a pitched battle, and was complimen t vic 
his generals; < Yes,’ says he, ‘such anol! T have 
tory, and I am quite undone.’ And since ood, 
mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a very a 
though known story of this ambitious ee his 
When he had shown the utmost fondness i hiet 
expedition against the Romans, Cineas, self by 
minister, asked him what he proposed to hms?” fe 
this war? ‘Why,’ says Pyrrhus, * 


an 1701, fe 
Vip whieh the 


> The Jlngdonpas Spain, seized by Louis XI vie 
ai 


his grandson, as him by the will of Charles 
cao of France looked upon às forged, or m 
Charles was “‘non compos.” 


c 
t to conquer į 
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edience.’|may be relieved by any impressions which the 
a -——. and reduce all Italy e ori into | reading of this in your paper may make upon him. 
è oma a if Ba rad then all the Sicilians | “Jam,” &c. 
a «Wha! Oyrrhus, 4 x PEE 
of ‘oul says ated > < And what oe evict L Of all hardnesses of heart there is none so inex- i 
g ust b ord EN «why miy vsclf master of! cusable as that of parents towards their children, He 
a ely ae Carthage, ardi make my minister, ‘is | An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odi- ! 
» fto cond’ « And what, Sit, Saos p © Why |ous upon all occasions ; but here it is unnatural. 
in, all sue end of all yon CP Foi lives we will | The love, tenderness, and compassion which are apt | 
i oe says the king, lotta How, Sir,’ replied Ci- | to arise in us towards those who depend upon nate 
ti down to good To now beforeus? Have | that by which the whole vor of Nfe ipmp ie i i 
Yas sas: © to better eR as we can drink ? The supreme Being, eu me GE G Sa i 
at, we not already asm sare not the becoming charac- | lency and goodness of his na pE rOn reste 
te «Riot and excess a Pyrrhus and Louis had de- towards all his works; and because hi ie 3 
for ters of princes O ie iey had been less hurtful | have not such a spontaneous benevolence and as 
to pauched ee itelius; passion hean lee piper aratok carolin 
l eir peop’ : servant protection, he has implanted in’ ; 
a ee RES a PHILARITHMUS.” that supplies the place of this inherent goodness. 
ito T. I have illustrated this kind of ‘instinct in former 
H papers, and have shown how it runs throùgh all the 
e No. 181.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1711. arene or tr Be as indeed the whole ani- 
Chei 7 mal creati S . s 3 
h His lacrymis vitam damus, ct TROS Tai 145. This instinct in man is more general oat ceca 
i sa by these tears, we pity and protect cumscribed than in brutes, as being enlarge ut e 
S Mov'd by thes F . |dictates of rcason and duty. For if we consider 
he Tax more pleased with CE pat il Ales yin ourselves attentively, we aa fud that ie are not 
h nature than of wit. G HOMO as only inclined to love those who descend from us, 
"y nis A ; Ci! but that we bear a kind of natural oe every 
i : H thing which relies upon us for its good and preser- 
it fan i i io i l call upon hu- 
the di hich happen ın fami- | vation. Dependance is a perpetual cait up 
3 ‘ae ee re tint you have Pie upon mauity, and a greater incitement to tenderness and 
en the marriage of children without the consent of their | pity, than any other motive whatsoever. J s 
re arents, Iam one of these unfortunate persons. I| The man, therefore, who, cae ing ay 
is P about fifteen when I took the liberty to choose | passion or resentment, can overcome this power ul 
or for myself; and have ever since languished under | instinct, and extinguish natural affection, ek ine 
s? the displeasure of an inexorable father, who, though | his mind even below bree Lied as ot 
$5- he sees me happy in the best of husbands, and blessed | as in him lies, the great design o! i A cue an 
by with very fine children, can néver be prevailed strikes out of his nature one 0. the most divine 
ir upon to forgive me. He was so kind to me before | principles that is planted in it. mere 
le this unhappy accident, that indeed it makes my Among innumerable arguments whic sen e 
breach of duty in some measure inexcusable; and brought against such an unreasohable procee ing, 
sf at the same time creates in me such a tenderness | I shall only insist on one. We make it the condi- 
àl- towards him, that I love him above all things, and | tion of our forgiveness thut we forgive others. In 
is would die to be reconciled to him. I have thrown|our very prayers we desire no more than to be 
si myself at his feet, and besought him with tears to] treated by this kind of retaliation. The case therc- 
st pardon me; but he always pushes me aways and | fore before us seems to be what they call a “case in 
0 spurns me from him, I have written several letters | point;” the relation between, the child and father, 
Oi to him, but he will neither ópen nor receive them. | being what comes nearest to that between a crea- 
he About two years ago I sent my little boy to him, | ture and its Creator. If the father is inexorable to 
i? dressed in new apparel; but the child returned. to| the child who has offended, let the offence be of 
5 me crying, because he said his grandfather would | never so high a nature, how will he address himself 
a he see him, and had ordered him to be put out of|to the supreme Being, under the tender appella 
at is house. My mother is won over to my side, but | tion of a father, and desjre of him such a forgive- 
A TR me to my father, for fear of pro-| ness as he himself refusesito grant? n 
3 his bea Ta About a month ago he lay sick upon} To this I might add many other religious, K ve 
fe “pierced ¢ es in great danger of his life; I was|as many prudential considerations; ba if t u ast- 
g bear ae © heart at the news, and could not for- | mentioned motive does not prevail, I despair o ie 
| took Thee to inquire after his health. My mother veeding by any other, and shall taerefore onela le 
y she told eee of speaking in my behalf: |my paper with a very Temauke I n REN is 
4 comelto ER ee abundance of tears, that I was | recorded in an old eet pu jis caloy reher, 
je Weeping, ae i at I could not speak to her for among the4vriters of the Oe AO R, 
1, cart if hoe 4 I should certainly break my Eginhart, who ve secre’ ny e nie e Great, 
1. lessing, an Ese at that time to give me his | became exceedingly popular by his behaviour in 
is far from rel ae reconciled to me. He was so| that post. His great abilities gained him the favour 
of Speak “no HS ue towards me, that he bid her|of his master, and the esteem of the whole court. 
y N disturh him in S me, unless she had a mind to Imma, the daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
Bf E bao het moments: op Sip gou ith his put nnd convertion, that she US 
F nd religi S the reputation of an honest | love with him. <\s ne of the grea 
i much teas 2204 which a my misfortùne so | beauties of the age, Eginhart answered her with G 
7 vered: b Eh God be thanked he has since |more than equal return of passion.. They stifled 
: i a blow RU is severe usage has given me such | their flames for some time, under the apprehension 
1 Š shall soon sink under it, unless I} of the fatal consequences that might ensue. Egine 
A ' 
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hart at length resolving to hazard all rather than iy seli T a A ve be of theo | 
live deprived of one whom his heart was so much EA Anaa u E = ae t us misfortune, and Un. | 

set upon, tonveyed himself one night into the La a ai a ate eee worthless fellow thi 
princess’s apartment. and kuocking gently at the ean EE aes Ten both befor 
door, was admitted as a person who had something re al ire me. so Aind] iad, as soon D my 
Pa to cominunicate to her from the emperor. He was ae E ed es ee e tenation and resolut. | 
5 with her in private most part of the night; but Ra owore ae livine 4 n, as the phrase jg a | 
upon his preparing to go away about break oloi, knowledge of all with whom [ore Pièce o | 
day, he observed that there had gen a great TON Gomte S with whom I was befo 
during his stay with the princess. This very much je . p” bate: ki 

perplexed hin, lest re prints of his feet in the ane a3 theo dine) eee and business Of lif 
snow might make discoveries to the king, who eee g se 3 ! ONE N this town to Write 
often used to visit his daughter in the morn- ctters, Se ee ER form appointments yin 
ng. He acquainted the Princess Imma with his | little raw unthinking girls, and leave them T 
fears: Who, after some consultations upon the mat- Lee oe ge ee onioni any mercy, 2 
ter, prevailed upon him to let her carry him through th amy, poverty, and disease, Were you to real 
the snow upon her own shoulders. It happened fe en aa pee ER which are Written on 
| that the emperor, not being able to sleep, was at | these eae ana E see the silly creatures sigh. 
| that time up and walking in bis chamber, when upon |195 Over ea 1 vi pot but be matter of mirth 
looking through the window he perceived his daugh- | 2S well as pity. A little ’prentice girl of mine h 
ter tottering under her burden and carrying his been for some time applied to by an Irish felloy | 
first minister across the snow; which she had no who dresses very fine, and struts in a lace coat. | 
sooner done, but she returned again with the utmost |and is the admiration of seamstresses, who are 
-speed to her own apartment. ‘I'he emperor was ex- under age in town, Ever since I had some knop. 
tremely troubled and astonished at this accident; | ledge of the matter, I have. debarred my "prentice 
but resolved to speak nothing of it until a proper fron. pen, ink, and paper. But the Other-day he | 
opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart knowing bespoke some cravats of me: I went out of the | 
shop, and left his mistress to put. them up ina) 


ave been one or, 


i 


€, oy 
Te ar 


-that what he had done could not be long a secret, : 
determined to retire from court; and in order to it | band-box in order to be sent to him when his man | 
‘pegged the emperor that he would be pleased to | called. When I came into the shop again, I took 
dismiss him, pretending a kind of discontent at his | occasion to send her away, and found in the bottom | 
not having been rewarded for his long services. The | of the box written these words, © Why would you | 
eiperor would not give a direct answer to his peti- | ruin a harmless creature that loves you?’ then in 
ition, but told him he would think of it, ad ai the lid, ‘ There is no resisting “Strephon:’ | | 
„pointed a certain day when he would let him know searched a little further, and found in the rim of the | 
his pleasure. He then called together the most | box, ‘At eleven o’clock at night come in a hack. 
-faithful of his counsellors, and acquainting them |ney-soach at the end of our street.’ This was | 
‘with his secretary’s crime, asked them.their advice | enough to alarm me; I sent away the things, and | 


in so delicate an affair, They most of them gave | took my measures accordingly. An hour or two 
their opinion, that the person could not be too se- | before the appointed time, I examined my young 
verely punished, who had thus dishonoured his | lady, and found her trunk stuffed with impertinent | 
master. Upon the whole debate, the emperor de- | letters ank an ald scroll of parchment in Latin, 
-clared it was his opinion, that Sginhart’s punish- which her loyer had sent her as a settlement of fifty | ine 
ment would rather increase than diminish the shame | pounds ayear. Among other things, there was | frc 
of his family, and that therefore he thought it the | also the best lace I had in my shop to make him a | 
_ most advisable to wear out the memory of the fact, | present for cravats. I was very glad‘of this Hasty 
by marrying him to his daughter. Accordingly | circumstance, because I could very conscientiously 
an Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by the | Swear against him thathe had enticed my servant Ne 
ia emperor, that he should no Tonger have any pre-|away, and was her accomplice in robbing me: 
tence of complaining his services were notrewarded, | procured a warrant against him accordingly. Every 
for that the Princess Imma should be given’him in | thing was now prepared, and the-tender hour of} N 
Fs -Marriage, with a dower suitable to her quality; | love approaching, I who had acted for myself in my th 
<a which was soon after performed accordingly. youth the same senseless part, knew how to mi- hi 
L. nage accordingly; therefore, after having locke ipl 
— up my maid, and not being so much unlike her in Jo 
No. 182.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 98, 1711. |beight and shape, as in a huddled way not oF 
$ Plus alves quam mellis habe TIGR Ot IO for her, I delivered the bundle designed On the S 
k The bitter overbalances the sweet ried off, to her lover’s man, eA (aah hi r to at 
A r eare ofh 7 signal to receive them. Thus I followed E A R 
RA Be parts of human life come under my obser- | the coach, where when I saw his master take : 
$ T, my reader must not make uncharitable in- |in, I cried out, thieves ! thieves! and the constable ac 
leer on my speaking knowingly of that sort | with his attendants scized my expecting eat R: 
A nme which is at present treated of. He will, 1 | kept myself unob d until I saw the crow 8 
i hope, suppose I know it only from the letters of fi ae i Ae wal red to declare ag 
s respondents, two of whisk ve Saas m eee ciently increased, and then appea i isfaction. t K 
ie Bish ron y ave as follow: [ne goods to be mine; and had the sa house with tit 
“Tt is wonderful to. h aN ae eH mado UU HORE ge evil ence of 
enormitien Whichiyou Have treated of Ot tana 7 | e stolen wares by him, to be produces reris t| | |p 
mentioned ARS ave treated of, you have not | against him the next morning. ‘This megen k ii 
AS at of wenching, and particularly the toriously known tobe fact; and I have Df. pi 
i of OEE Women oe ee Mllany of the practice | of this mortified lover, not to appear fury gy 
~ -ou are to know, Sir, that I|matter. ‘This was sonte penance; but, 21 
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pernicious con- 
he was to have 


Should not you, and a ne a 
i a foo 
honour put things upon so rig il x oer 
eee ascal should not laugh at t Le p 
wh a ras à z Ray 
as, tha T he was really guilty, and r g 
A as g eS 
yy that for which he was arrested. ees 
rd Sir, it is in the power of you, a 
«Ina wort, Pos 


“ou are, to make it as infamous to 
mi live of her honour as her clothes. I 
opi grent r consideration, only take leave 
leave WEN YT Jo withoutsighing) to remark to you 
‘ 1 the sense of mankind thirty 
ded a life spent in po- 


h more 
nany of much mM 
OM i Lifes for which 


[ should have avoi 


ur most humble servant, 
, 
“ ALICE THRHADNEEDLE. 


u Mr. SPECTATOR, Round House, Sept. 9. 


“Jama man of pleasure about town, but by a 
idity of 2 dull rogue of a justice of peace, an 

h s yt constable, upon the oath of an old har- 
a ee imprisoned here fortheft, when I designed 
2 iy fornication. The midnight magistrate as he 
TA me along had you in his mouth, and said 
this would make a pure story for the Spectator. I 
hope, Sir, you won't pretend to wit, and take the 
art of dull rogues of business. The world is so al- 
tered of late years, that there was not a man who 
would knock down a watchman in my behalf, but I 
was carried off with as much triumph as if I had 
been a pickpocket. At this rate there is an end of 
all the wit and humour in the world. ‘The time was, 
when all the honest whoremasters in the neigh- 
bourhood would have rose against the cuckolds in 
my rescue. If fornication is to be scandalous, 
half the fine things that have been writ by most of 
the wits of the lust age may be burned by the com- 
mon hangman. Harkee, Mr. Spec., do not be 
queer: after having done some things pretty weli, 
don’t begin to write at that rate that no gentleman 
can read thee. Be true to love, and burn your Se- 
ineca, You do not expect me to write my name 
fom hence, but I am, 


7 
“Your unknown humble servant,” ^ >. 


AD EN) SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, \711. 

Sometimes fair truth in ficti ye disy ; 

RS present her TNA to ARGEN Hom. 
i Hemes Were the first pieces of wit’ that made 
higetyeaaranes in the world, and have been still 
plit ae not only in times of the greatest sim- 
Iho enone the most polite ages of mankind. 
a adle of the trees* is the oldest that is 
lant, and as beautify 
made since that time. 
a his lanbt is Ji 

Ythat is exta 
and had extant, 
toth 


Built and'his dut: S own heart to a right sense of his 
Res of Greece; and if sop In the most distant 
angs ofthe com if we look into the very begin- 


1y among th Monwealth of Rome, t we see a mu- 
of the pas ve Common people appen: y 
Proper aip and the tilaa ie oy a fable 


+ time wh 
ic en perha 
BESS any man ae they would have torn to 


e Indges +. x Bese 
Bes ix. 8—15 >= RE 
Lv. His “15. t2 : 
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to them in an open and direct manner. As fables 
took their birth in the very infancy of learning, they 
never flourished more than when learning was at 
its greatest height. ‘To justify this assertion, I' 
shall put my reader in mind of Horace, the greatest 
wit aud critic in the Augustan age; and of Boileau, 
the most correct poet among the moderns; not to 
mention La Fontaine, who by this way of writing is 
come more into vogue than any other author of our 
times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are raised alto- 
gether upon brutes and vegetables, with some of our 
own species mixed among them, when the moral 
hath so required. But besides this kind of fable, 
there is another in which the actors are passions, 
virtues, vices, and other imaginary persons of the 
like nature. Some of the ancient critics will have 
it, that the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are fables 
of this nature; and that the several names of gods 
and heroes are nothing else but the affections of 
the mind in a, visible shape and character. ‘Thus 
they tell us, that Achilles, in the first Iliad, re- 
presents anger, or the irascible part of human na- 
ture; that upon drawing his sword against his su- 
perior in a full assembly, Pallas is only another 
name for reason, which checks and advises him upon 
that occasion; and at her first appearance touches 
him upon the head, that part of the man being looked 
upon as the seat of reason, And thus of the rest of 
the poem. As for the Odyssey, I think it is plain 
that Horace considered it as one of these allegorical 
fables, by. the moral which he has given us of se- 
veral parts of it. The greatest Italian wits have 
applied themselves to the writing of this latter kind 
of fables. Spenser’s Fairy-Queen is one continued 
series of them from the beginning to the end of that 
admirable work. If we look into the finest prose 
authors of antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and many others, we shall find that this was 
likewise their favourite kind of fable. I shall only 
further observe upon it, that the first of this sort that 
made any considerable figure in the world, was that 
of Hercules meeting with Pleasure and Virtue; 
which was invented by Prodicus, who lived betore 
Socrates, and in the first dawnings of philosophy. 
He used to travel through Greece by virtue of this 
fable, which procured hima kind reception in all 
the market towns, where he never failed telling it as 
soon as he had gathered an audience about him. 

After this short preface, which I have made up of 
such materials as my memory does at present sug- 
gest to me, before I present my reader with a fable 
of this kind, which I design as the entertainment’ 
of the present paper, I must in a few words open 
the occasion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con- 
versation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning 
he was to die, he tells the following circumstance : 

When Socrates *“ his” fetters were knocked off 
(as was usual to be done on the day that the con- 
demned person was to be executed), being seated 
in the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his } 
legs over the other, in a very unconcerned posture, 
he began to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron; and whether it was to show the indifference 
with which he entertained the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching death, or (after his usual manner), to” 
take every occasion of philosophizing upon some | 
useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation which now arose in those very parts of | 
his leg, that just before had been so much | 


by the fetter. Upon this be reflected on the nature 
P 


Ce eee a SS 
- aes 


at 
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| otpleasure and pain ingeneral, and how constantly 
| they succeed one another, To this he added, that if 
| a man of a good genius fora fable were to represent 
the nature of pleasure and pain in that way of writ 
ing, he would probably join them together aile 
such a manner, that it would be impossible for he 
one to come into any place without being followee 
by the other. z IAE E 
It is possible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
at such atime to describe Socrates launching out 
into a discourse which was not of a piece with the 
business of the day, he would have enlarged upon 
this hint, and have drawn it out into some beautiful 
allegory or fable. But since he has not done it, I 
shali attempt to write one myself in the spirit of 
that divine author. 


“There were two families which from the be- 


ginning of the world were as opposite to each other 
as light and darkness. The one of them lived in 
heaven, and the other in hell. The youngest de- 
scendant of the first family was Pleasure, who was 
the daughter of Happiness, who was the child of 
Virtue, who was the offspring of the Gods. ‘These, 
as I said before, had their habitation in heaven. 
The youngest of the opposite family was Pain, who 
was the son of Misery, who was the child of V Ice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habita- 
tion of this race of beings was in hell. 

“ The middle station of nature between these two 

opposite extremes was the earth, which was inha- 
bited by creatures of a middle kind, neither so-vir- 
tuous as the one, nor so vicious as the other, but 
partaking of the good and bad qualities of these two 
opposite families. Jupiter considering that the 
species, commonly called man, was too virtuous 
to be iniserable, and too vicious to be happy; that 
he mightmake a distinction between the good and 
ihe bad, ordered the two youngest of the aboye-men- 
tioned families, Pleasure, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pain, who was the son of Misery, 
tomicct one another upon this part of nature which 
lay in the half-way between them, having promised 
to settle it upon them both, provided they could 
agree upon the division of it, so as to share mankind 
between them. 

“ Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleasure shoultl take possession of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him: for that, contrary to what they had 
seen in their old places of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who had not some good in him, nor 
any person so virtuous whohad notin him some evil. 
The truth of it is, they generally found upon search, 
that in the most vicious man Pleasure might: lay 

claim to a hundredth part, and that in the most 

Yittuous man Pain might come in for at least two- 
thirds. This they saw would occasion endless dis- 
(Butes between them, unless they could come to 
some accommodation. To this end there was a 
marnage proposed between them, and at length 
concluded. _ By this means it is that we find plea- 
‘aie conen are such constant yoke-fellows; and 

at they either make their visits together, or are 
never far asunder. If Pain comes intoa heart, he 
is quickly followed by Pleasure; and if Pleasure 
enters, you may be sure Pain is not far off, 

“But notwithstanding this marriage was ver: 
convenient for the two parties, it did not seem y 


answer the intention of Jupiter in 

among mankind... To remedy,. there 
convenience, it was. stipulated betw 
article, and confirmed by the conse 
mily, that notwithstanding they here 
species indifferently ; upon the death 
gle person, if he was found to have in 


| proportion of evil, he should be dispat 
linfernal.regions by a passport fr 
| dwell with Misery, Vice, and 
‘the contrary, if he had in him a cer 


of good, he should be dispatched into h 
passport from Pleasure, there to dwell 
ness, V-rtue, and the Gods.” 


Nv, .81.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, WL 


— Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum. 
Hor. Ars, P 


- — Who labours long may be allowed sleep, 


-. WuEN a man has discovered a new yoj 
mour, it often carries him much further than he! 
expected from if. My correspondents take isl 
hint I give them, and pursue it into speculation 
which I never thought of at my first starting it, Thi! 
has been the fate of my paper on “the matche 
grinning, which has already produced a second 
paper on. parallel subjects, and brought me the 
following letter by the last post. I shall not pr- 
mise any thing to it further, than that itis built 


on matter offact, andis as follows: 
< Sin 


“ You have already obliged the world with a dis- 
course upon grinning, aud have since proceeded to 
whistling, from whence you at length came io 
yawning; from this I think you may make'a very 
natural transition to sleeping. I therefore recom 
mend to yon for, the subject of a paper the following 
advertisement, which about two months' ago was 
given into every body’s hands,.and may be seen, 
with some additions, in the Daily Courant of} f 


August the 9th. : 


“< Nicnolas Hart, who slept last year in St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, intends to sleep this yeat 
at the Cock and Bottle in Little-Britain.’ ° £ 

“ Having since inquired into the matter of fact, 
I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Harts 
every year seized with a periodical fit of slee 
which begins upon the fifth of August, and en 


the eleventh of the same month: That ` 


On the first of that month he grew dull; 


On the second, appeared drowsy ; 
On the third; fell a yawning; 
On the fourth, began to nod ; 
On the fifth, dropped asleep 
On the sixth, was heard to snore; 
‘On the seventh, turned himself in his 


On the eighth, recovered his former postures 


On the ninth, fell a stretching; 


On the tenth, about midnight, awaked 
On the eleventh in the morning, ca 
tle small beer. 
` “This account I have extracted ou 
nal of this sleeping worthy, as it has 
kept by a gentleman of Lincoln’s-inp, 
dertaken to be his historiographer. 


to you, not only as it represents th 


cholas Hart, but as it seems a very ma ths 
of the*life of many an honest English g 


whose whole history very often consists © 
nodding, stretching, turning, sleep!né: 


V 
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i | likewise informed that he has this year had a very 


4 November nex 


| you willthir 


Fployed in y 


| passages of ianed in them the most remarkable 
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traordinary particulars. 
Y, Pi 


5 the š if you pleased 
and © Sir, that 1 Ylike the 


Ani 
dro honest gentlemen, 
vi 


ir neighbours. 
įr neighbours, 
i They are drone 
Cr RE . a 
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a return to Nicholas Hart : I believe, Sir, 


nk it a very extraordinary circumstance 
| for a man: to gain his livelihood by sleeping, and 
that rest should procure a man sustenance as well 
fas industry; yet so it is, that Nicholas got last year 
| enough to support himself for a twelvemonth. I am 


comfortable nap. The poets value themselves very 
much for sleeping on Parnassus, but I never heard 
they got a groat by it. On the contrary, our friend 
Nicholas gets more by sleeping than he could by 
working, and may be more properly said, than ever 
Homer was, to have had golden dreams. Juvenal 
| indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised an 
estate by, snoring, but then he.is represented to 
| have slept what the common people call a dog’s, 
sleep; or if his sleep was real, his wife was awake, 
and about her business. Your pen, which loves to 
moralize npon all subjects, may raise something, 
methinks, on this circumstance also, and point out 
to us those set of men, who, instead of growing rich 
by an honest industry, recommend themselves to 
the favours of the great, by making themselves 
agreeable companions in the participations of luxury 
and. pleasure, ; 
the nut further acquaint you, Sir, that one of 
N ae pens i Grub-street is now em- 
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have gone so far as to say it would have been for’ 
the benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned 
in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is 
once laudable and prudential, it is a hundred times 
criminal and erroneous: nor can it be otherwise, if 
we consider that it operates with equal violence in 
all religions, however opposite they thay be: to one 
another, and in all the subdivisions of each religion 
in particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish rabbins, that 
the first murder was occasioned by a religious con- 
troversy; and if we had the whole history of zeal 
from the days of Cain to our own times, we should 
sec it filled with so many scenes of slaughter and 
bloodshed, as would make a wise man very careful 
how he suffers himself to be actuated by such a 
principle when it only regards matters of opinion 
and speculation. 

I would have every zealous man examine his 
heart thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often find, 
that what he calls a zeal for his religion, is either 
pride, interest, or ill-nature. A man who differs 
from another in opinion, sets himself above him in 
his own judgment, and in several particulars pre- 
tends to be the wiser person. This is a great pròvo- 
cation to the proud man, and gives a very keen edge 
to what he calls his zeal. And that this is the case 
very often, we may observe from the behaviour of 
some of the most zealous for orthodoxy, who have 
often great friendships and intimacies with vicious 
immoral men, provided they do but agree with’them 
in the same scheme of belief. The reason is, be- 
cause the vicious believer gives the precedency to 
the virtuous man, and allows the good Christian to 
be the worthier person, at the same time that he 
cannot come up to his perfection. , This we find ex- 
emplified in that trite passage which we see quoted 
in almost every system of ethics, though upon an- 
other occasion: | } 

—-Video meliora proboque, 3 p, 
Deteriora sequor: Ovip, Met. vii. 20. 

Tsee the right, and I approve it too; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.—Tare 
On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 
and genuine, we should be much-more angry with 
a sinner than a heretic; since there are several 
cases which may excuse the latter before his great 
Judge, but none which ¢an excuse the former. 
Interest is likewise a great inflamer and sets a 
man on persecution under the colour of zeal. For 
this reason we find none are so forward to promote 
the true worship by fire and sword, as those who 
find their present account in it. But I shall extend 
the word interest toʻa larger meaning than what. is 
generally given it, as it relates to our spiritual 
safety and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A 
man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as they 
serve to strengthen him in his private opinions. 
Every proselyte is like a*new argument for the 
establishment ef his faith. It makes him believe 
that his principles carry conviction with them, and 
are the more likely tobe true, when he finds they are 
conformable ta the reason of others, as well as to 
his own. And that this temper of mind deludes a, 
man very often into an opinion of his zeal, may ap- 
pear from the common behaviour of the atheist, 
who maintains and spreads his Opinions with as 
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Many a good man may have a natural rancotir and 
malice in his heart, which has been in some mea 
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sure quelled and subdued by religion : but if it finds 
pretence of breaking out, which does not seem to 
him inconsistent with the duties of a Christian, it 
throws off all restraint, and rages in full fury. Zeal 
is, therefore, a great ease to a malicious man, by 
making him believe he does God service, whilst he 
is gratifying the bent of a perverse, revenge 
temper. For this reason we find, that most of the 
massacres and devastations which have been in the 
world, have taken their rise from a furious pre- 
tended zeal. 
T love to see a man zealous in a good matter, and 
especially when his zeal shows itself for elven ong 
morality, and promoting the happiness of mankind. 
But when I find the instruments he works with are 
racks and gibbets, galleys and dungeons: when he 
imprisons men’s persons, confiscates their estates, 
ruins their families, and burns the body to save the 
soul, I cannot stick to pronounce of such a one, 
that (whatever he may think of his faith and reli- 
gion), his faith is vain, and his religio unpro- 
fitable. ; ; 
After having treated of these false zealots in reli- 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous spe- 
cies of men, who one would not think had any ex- 
istence in nature, were they not to be met with in 
ordinary conyersation—I mean the zealots in athe- 
ism. One would fancy that these men, though they 
fall short, in every other respect, of those who make 
a profession of religion, would at least outshine 
them in this particular, and be exempt from that 
single fault which seems to grow out of the impru- 
dent fervours of religion. But so it is, that infide- 
| lity is propagated with as much fierceness and con- 
tention, wrath and indignation, as if the safety of 


mankind depended upon it. 'I'here is something so 


| 

ridiculous and perverse in this kınd of zealots, that 
one does not know how to set them out in their 
proper colours. They are a sort of gamesters who 
are eternally upon the fret, though trey play for 
nothing. They are perpetually teazing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
the bargain.. In short, the zeal of spreading athe- 

ism is, if possible, more absurd than atheism itself. 
Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in atheists and infidels, { must fur- 
ther observe, that they are likewise in a most par- 
ticular manner possessed with the spirit of bigotry. 
They are wedded to opinions full of contradiction 
and impossibility, and at the same time rook upon 
the smallest difficulty in an article’of faith as a suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting it.. “Notions that fall in 
with the common reason of mankind, that are con- 
formable, to the sense of all ages, and all nations, 
not to mention their tendency for promoting the 
happiness of socicties, or of particular persons, 
‘are exploded as errors and prejudices; and schemes 
erected’in their stead that are altogether monstrous 
andirrational, and require the most extravagant 
credulity to embrace them. I would fain ask one 
| of these bigoted infidels, supposing all the great 
points of atheism, as the casual or eternal formation 
of the world, the materiality of a thinking substance, 
the mortality -of the soul, the fortuitous organiza- 
tion of the body, the motions and gravitation of 
„matter, with the like particulars, were laid together 
and formed into a kind of creed, according to the 
opinions of the most celebrated atheists; I sey, 
supposing such a creed as this were formed, and 
imposed upon eny one people in the world, whether 
it would not require an infinitely greater measure 


ef faith, than any set of articles which tiss 
lently oppose. Let me therefore advise ak 30 vig. 

ration of wranglers, for their own and for the Bena | 
good, to act at least so consistently with thee Publi 
as not to burn with zeal for irreligion TEA 
bigotry for nonsense.—C. > and with 
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Cœlum ipsum petimus stultitia——Hon. 3 Od. į. 38 
High Heaven itself our impious rage assails—p, 

Upon my return to my lodgings last 
found aletter from my worthy friend the cl 
whom I have given some account of in my form 
papers. ‘Ife tells me in it that he was particular, 
pleased with the latter part of my yesterday's specu 
lation; and atthe same time enclosed the following 
essay, which he desires me to publish as the se l 
of that discourse. It consists partly of REG, 
reflections, and partly of such as have been alre: E 
used, but now set in a stronger light. 

“« A believer may be excused by the most har. 
dened atheist for endeavouring to make him a 
convert, because he does it with an eye to both 
their interests. The atheist is inexcusable who 
tries to gain over a believer, because he does not 
propose the doing himself or the believer any good 
by such:a- conversion“ + | 

“The prospect of a future state is the secret 
comfort and refreshment of my soul: it-is that 
which makes nature look gay about meʻ;it' doubles 
all my pleasures, and supports me under/all my 
afflictions. „I can look at disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, pain and sickness, death itself, and what 
is worse than death, the loss of those who are dear- 
est to me, with indifference, so long as I keepin 
view the pleasures of eternity, and the state of 
being in which there will be no fears nor apprehen- 
sions, pains nor sorrows, sickness: nor separation. 
Why will any man be so impertinently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy and delusion? I 
there any merit in being the messenger, ofi 
news? Ifitis adream, let me enjoy it, since it 
makes me both the happier and better man. 

“T must confess I do not know how to trusta 
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man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or m 
other words, a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Notonly natural self-love, but reason, 4 
rects us to promote our own interests abo 

things. It can never be for the interest of a be- 
liever to do me a mischief, because he is sure a 
the balance of accounts to find himself a loser by ia 
On the contrary, if he considers his own gel 7 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to ab 
all the good he can, and at the same time ae 
him from: doing me any injury. An unbe ate 
does not act like a reasonable creature, if pe iM 10 
me contrary to his present interest, oF oe 


a > 7 vantage 
distress me when it turns to his present adva his 
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Honour and good-nature may indeed “ie ent 
hands; but as these would be very much ne fey 


ened by reason and principle, 80 wibo i notions 

are only instincts, or wavering unsettle: 

which rest on no foundation. 4 uc: 
“Infidelity has been attacked with 80 all its out- 


cess of late years, that it is driven out of. 


works, Theatheist has not found his pos fespelief 
and is therefore retired into deism, af of it is 
of revealed religion only. But the trut etic 
greatest number of this set of men are Dine } 
for want of a virtuous education, OF 6X0. hema 
grounds of religion, know so very litte 
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tasted. 
those they have hae of the Christian reli- 
“The grotta clearly proved, from the autho- 
gion have bori a revelation in which they are de- 
i ossible for those who have 
not to be convinced of 
for any thing in the 
: I can find no i 
olathe The great points 
AA nation and sufferings of our Saviour pro- 
ortho nates such habits of virtue in the mind 
‘of man, that, I say» suppo 


mistaken in ther, ns 
usto be mista that no other system of religion could 


pute to the heightening of mora- 
at ideas of the dignity of 
and of the love which the Supreme 
Being bears to his creatures, and consequently en- 
gage us in the highest acts of duty towards our 


Creator, our neighbour, J ny 
noble arguments has St. Paul raised from the chief 


them. 


ces in 


i ‘frends to ote 


articles of our religion, for the advancing of mora- 
lity in its three great branches! To give a single 
example in each kind. What onn be a stronger 
motive to a firm trust and reliance on the mercies 
of our Maker, than the giving us his Son to suffer 
forus? What can make us love and esteem even 
the mostinconsiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that Christ died for hin? Or what dis- 
posc us to set a stricter guard upon the purity 
of our own hearts, than our being members of 
\Christ, and a part of the society of which that im- 
‘maculate person isthe head? But, these are only 
‘a specimen of those admirable enforcements of mo- 
ality, which the apostle has drawn from the history 
joi our blessed Saviour, seta 
‘et ve ourmodern infidels considered these matters 
PARA that candour and seriousness which they de- 
a we should not sce them act with such a spirit 
he cee arrogance, and malice. They would not 
AN g such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
Tete T re ainai against every thing that 
Worder to aaa hen anaic] demonstration; in 
the public peace, s an of the ignorant, disturb 
Ura aes subvert morality, and throw all 
eerste sion and disorder. If none of 
there je ections can have any influence on them 
eae is one that perhaps may, bec it is ada i 
o their vanity, by which y, because it js a apted 
much more then + which they seem to be guided 
N than their reason. I would therefor 
have them consider, that the ii vould therefore 
Mall ages of the wo i t the wisest and best of men, 
up to the reli World, have been those who lived 
saw nothing sa Ghee of their country, when they 


t opposite t rali 
ights the Pposite to morality, and to the best 
fitst role fault the divine nature, 
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bd by law, 
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eat renowned 
‘stom and virtų 


pS to worship the gods ‘as it is or- 
or that is the most natural inter- 
e precept. Socrates, who was the 
among the heathens, ‘both for 


Pythagoras’s 


of a submissive deference to the established worship 
of his country. Xenophon tells us, that his prince 
(whom he sets forth as a pattern of perfection), 
when he found his death approaching, offered sa- 
crifices on the mountains to’ the Persian Jupiter. 


| and the Sun, ‘ according to the custom of the Fer- 


sians;’ for those are the words of the historian. * 
Nay, the Bpicureans and atomical philosophers 
showed a very remarkable modesty in this particu 
lar; for though the being ofa God was entirely re- 
pugnant to their schemes of natural philosophy, 
they contented themselves with the denial of a Pro- 
vidence, asserting at the same time the existence 
of gods in generai; because they would not shock 
the common belief of mankind, and the religion of 


heir country.”—L. 
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Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites Hor. 1. Od. v. 2. 


Ah wretched they ! whom Pyrrha’s smile 
And unsuspected arts beguile !—Duncom& 


Tux intelligence given by this Orr pondas is 
so important and useful, in order to avoid the per- 
sons he speaks of, that I shall insert his letter at 
length. 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“I donot know that you have ever touched upon 


jilts. You cannot possibly go upop a more useful 
work, than the consideration of these dangerous ani- 
mals, ‘I'he coquette is indeed one degree towards 
the jilt; but the heart of the former is bent upon 
admiring herself, and giving false hopes to her 
lovers; butsthe latter is not contented to be ex- 
tremely amiable, but she must add to that advan- 
tage a certain delight in being a torment to others. 
‘Thus when her lover is in full expectation of suc- 
cess, the jilt shall meet him with a sudden indi 
ference and admiration in her face at his being sur- 
prised that he is received like a stranger, and a 
cast of her head another way with a pleasaut scorn 
of the fellow’s insolence. . It is very probable the 
lover goes home utterly astonished and. dejected, 
sits down to his scrutoire, sends her word in the 
most abject terms, that he knows not what he 
has done, that all which was desirable in this life is 
so suddenly vanished from him, that the charmer 
of his soul should withdraw the vital heat from the 
heart which pants forher. He continues a mourn- 
ful absence for some time, pining in secret, and out 
of humour with all things that he meets with. At 
length he takes a resolution to try his fate, and ex- 
plains with her resolutely upon her unaccountable 
carriage. He walks up to her apartment, with a 
thousand inquietudes, and doubts in what manner 
he shall meet the first cast of her eye; when upon 
his first appearance she flies towards him, wonders 
where he has been, accuses him of his absence, anc 
treats him with a familiarity as surprising as her 
former coldness. ‘This good correspondence con. 
tinues until the lady observes the lover grows’ 
happy in it, and then: she interrupts it with 
some new inconsisteacy of behaviour, For (as I 
just now said) the happiness of a jilt consists only 
in the power of making others uneasy. But such 
is the folly of this sect cf women, that they carry 
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charma left to render it supportable. Corinna, that 
used to torment all who conversed with her with 
false glances, and little heedless unguarded mo- 
tions, that were to betray some inclination towards 
the man she would ensnare, finds at present all she 
attempts that way unregarded; and is obliged to in- 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by laying artifi- 
cial plots, writing perplexing letters from unknown 
hands, and making all the young fellows in love 
with her, until they find out who she is. Thus, as 
before she gave torment by disguising her inclina- 
tion, she isnow obliged to do it by hiding her person. 

“ As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it has been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my youth up 
ward; and as my taste has been very much towards 
intrigue, and having intelligence with women of 
wit, my whole life has passed away in a series of 
impositions. I shall, for the benefit of the pre- 
sent race of young men, give some account of 
my loves. I know not whether you have ever 
heard of the famous girl about town called Kitty. 
This creature (for I must take shame upon myself) 
was my mistress in the days when keeping was in 
fashion. Kitty, under the appearance of being wild, 
thoughtless, and irregular in all her words and ac~ 
tions, concealed the most accomplished jilt of her 
time. Her negligence had to me a charm in it 
like that of chastity, and want of desires seemed as 
great a merit asthe conquest of them. The air 
she gave herself was that ofa romping girl, and 
whenever I talked to her with any turn of fondness, 
she would immediately snatch off my periwig, try 
it upon herself in-the glass, clap her arms a-kimbo, 
draw my sword, and make passes on the wall, take 
off my cravat, and seize it to make some other use 
of the lace, or run into some otber unaccountable 
rompishness, until the time I had appointed to pass 
away with her was over. I went from her full of 
pleasure-at the reflection that I had the keeping of 
so much beauty in a woman who, as she was too 
heedless to please me, was also too inattentive to 
form a design to wrong me. Long did I divert 
every hour that hung heavy upon me in the com- 
pany of this creature, whom I looked upon as nei- 
ther guilty nor innocent, but could laugh at myself 
for my unaccountable pleasure in an expense upon 
her, untilin the end itappeared my pretty insensi- 
ble was with child by my footman. 

“ This accident roused me into disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance soever 
they hid their insincerity, and I resolved after that 
time to converse with none but those who lived 
within the rules of decency and honour. To this 
end I formed myself intoa more regular turn of be- 
haviour, and began to make visits, frequent as- 
semblies, and lead out ladies from the theatres, 
with all the other insignificant duties which the pro- 
fessed servants of the fair place themselvesin constant 
readiness to pesform. Ina very little time (having 
a plentiful fortune), fathers and mothers began to 
regard me asa good match, and I found easy ad- 
mittance into the best families in town to observe 
their daughters; but I, who was born to follow the 
fair to no purpose, have by the force of my ill stars, 
made my application to three jilts successively. 

“ Hymna is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour to 
gain admirers from their inattention to all around 
them, Hyena can loll in her coach, with some- 
thing so fixed in her countenance, that it is impos- 
sible to conceive her meditation is employed only 
on her dress, and her charms in that posture. If it 
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observe any part of her work, 
a long and weary season, but I found h 
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“ Biblis was the second I aimed at, and | 
nity lay in purchasing the adorers of others RS 
in rejoicing in their love itself. Biblis rae Rot 
mistress, but every woman’s rival. As scone 
found this, I fell in love with Chloe, who is ey 
sent pleasure and torment. I have writ to Pre. 
danced with her, and fought for her, and have nee 
her man in the sight and expectation of the wen 
town these three years, and thought myself oa 
the end of my wishes; when the other day she called 
me into her closet, and told me, with a very pes 
face, that she wasa woman of honour, and'seernel 
to deceive a man who loved her with so much sin 
cerity as she saw I did, and therefore she must in- 
form me that she wasby nature the most inconstant 
creature breathing, and begged of me not to marry 
her; if I insisted upon it, Í should; but that she 
was lately fallen in love with another. What to do 
or say I know not, but desire you to inform Ine, and 
you willinfinitely oblige, 

“ Sir, your humble servant, 

Ca “CHARLES YELLOW.” 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the corner of 
Devereux-court, in the Strand, gives notice, that he 
has prepared very neat hats, rubbers, and brushes, 
for the use of young tradesmen in the last year of 
apprenticeship, at reasonable rates.—T. 
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Lætus sum laudari a te laudato yiro—Tw11. y 
It gives me pšeasure to be praised by you, whom all men pra? 


He is a very unhappy man who sets his heart 
upon being admired by the multitude, or affects a 
general and undistinguishing applause among men. 
What pious men call the testimony of a good con- 
science, should be the measure of our ambition W 
this kind; that is to say, a man of spirit should con- 
temn the praise of the ignorant, and like being ae 
pann for nothing but what he knows in his 0 


eart he deserves. Besides which, the charam aa 
the person who commends you is to be consideres 
before you set a value upon his esteem. The Pnl 
of an ignorant man is only good-will, and yous z in 
receive his kindness as he is a good neighbor? in 
society, and not as a good judge of your eum vory 
point of fame and reputation. The Se oi e 
well of popular praise and acclamations, “ ©} 
tinkers and cobblers their presents again, f 
to live of yourself.” * Itis an argument sa 

and ungoverned mind to be affected with ankinds 
miscuous approbation of the generality D i for £2 
and aman of virtue should be too delicate ui 


sho! j; 
coarse an appetite of fame. Men of E e man 


endeavour only to please the worthy, p i is pect 
of merit should desire to be tried only T peard Je 
I thought it a noble sentiment which Z 
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lad, 
; What makes the Jove of popular or gencral praise 


still more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for 
circumstances which are foreign to the persons ad- 
mired, Thus they are the ordinary attendants on 
power and riches, which may be taken out of one 
man’s hands, and put into another’s. . The appli- 
cation only, and not the possession, makes those 
outward things honourable. The vulgar and men 
of sense agree in admiring men for having what they 
themselves would rather be possessed of; the wise 
man applauds him whom he thinks most virtuous, 
the rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

When a maz is in this way of thinking, I do not 
know what can occur to one more monstrous, than 
ae persons of ingenuity address their services 
a performances to men no way addicted to liberal 
Aer cases, the praise on one hand, and 
AEE seein the other, are equally the objects 
AiR e. edications to ignorant men are as 
Droll, Suche of the speeches of Bulfinch in the 
Ener BRN an address one is apt to translate into 
ONN S; annen the different parties are 
implice eee aka the panegyric gencrally 
patrons «e Mo e than if the author should say to the 
understand RRN, good lord, you and J can never 
we may be Seer peters I humbly desire 

eirichimas ine ae ‘ or the future. 
as the man of virtus ask to borrow of the poor, 
his character from or merit hope for addition to 
at commends an eel but such as himself. He 
Teputation as h other engages so much of his own 
e gives to that person commended ; 


ability to ce has nothing laudable in himself is not of 


What the milia gerons it was to be touched with 
àcclamation mad © approved, that upon a general 
he turned to an en he was making an oration, 

> and asked j ntelligent friend who stood near 


m 
hayo Imade od na surprised manner, “ What slip 


I shall conclude this paper with a billet which 


has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
lady from a gentleman whom she had highly com- 
mended. The author of it had formerly been her 
lover. When all possibility of commerce between 
them on the subject of love was cut off, she spoke 
so handsomely of him, as to give occasion to this 


letter. 


« MADAM, 
« ¥ should be insensible to a stupidity, if I could 


forbear making you my acknowledgments for your 

late mention of me with so much applause. It is, 

I think, your fate to give me new sentiments: as | 
you formerly inspired 
love, so do you now with the true sense of glory. 
As desire had the Jeast part in the passion I here- 
tofore professed towards you, so has vanity 
in the glory to which you have now raised me. 
nocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and 
discretion, are the constant ornamen 
has said this of me. Fame is a babbler, but I have 
arrived at the highest glory in this world, the com- 
mendation of the most deserving person in it.” 


me with the true sense of 


no share 


In- 


ts of her who 


—T. 
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Patri pictatis imago.—Vine. AEn. x. 821. 


An image of paternal tenderness 


Tur following letter being written to my book- 


seller, upon a subject of whick I treated some time 
since, I shall publish it in this paper, together with 
the letter that was enclosed in it :— 


“ Mr. Bucktry, 
“Mr. Spectator having of late descanted upon 


the cruelty of parents to their children, I have been 
induced (at the request of several of Mr. Spectator’s 
admirers) to enclose this letter, which I assure you 
is the original from a father to his own son, notwith- 
standing the latter gave Lut little or no provocation. 


It would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if 
Mr. Spectator would give us his opinion of it in 


some of his speculations, and particularly to (Mr. 
Buckley) 


« Your humble servant.” 
« SIRRAH, 


“ You are a saucy audacious rascal, and both fool, 


and mad, and I care nota farthing whether you 
comply or no; that does not raze out my impres- 
sions of your insolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to solicit my favour. These are 
inconsistencies, such as discover thy reason de- 
praved. To be brief, I never desire to see your 
face; and, sirrah, if you go to the workhouse, it is 
no disgrace to me for you to be supported there; 
and if you starve in the streets, Tl never give any 
thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any 
thing more of your scribbling nonsense, Pil break 
your head the first time I set sight on you. You 
are a stubborn beast; is this your gratitude for my 
giving you money? You rogue, Pll better your 
judgment, and give you a greater sense of your duty 
to (I regret to say) your father, &c. 

« P.S. It’s prudence for you to keep out of my 
sight; 
E an the outside of your letter, 1 shall give you 
a great knock on the skull for it.” 


Was there ever such an image of paternal ten- 


derness! It was usual among some of the Greeks 


to make their slaves drink to excess, and then ez- 


pose them to their children, who by that means con- 
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seived “an early aversion to a vice which makes 
men appear so monstrous and irrational. 1 have 
exposed this picture of an unnatural Sather with the 
same intention, that its deformity may deter others 


Sir Sampson in Love for Love. ; 

I aR not, ee engage myself blindly on 

the side of the son, to whom the fond letter above 
written was directed. His father calls him a 
“saucy and audacious rascal” in the first line, and 
I am afraid upon examination he will prove but an 
ungracious youth, “To go about ruling at his 
father, and to find no other place but * the outside 
of his letter” to tell him ‘that might overcomes 
right,” if it does not discover “ his reason to be 
depraved,” and “that he is either fool or mad,” as 
he choleric old gentleman tells him, we may at 
east allow that the father will do very well in 
~adeavouring to “better his judgment, and give 
him a greater sense of his duty.” But whether 
this muy be brought about by“ breaking his head,” 
o> “giving hima great knock on the skull,” ought, 
I think, to be well considered. Upon the whole, 
1 wish the father has not met with his match, and 
that he may not be as equally paired with a son, as 
the mother in Virgil :-— 

—Crndelis tu quoque mater: 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater.—Ecl. viil. 48. 

O barbarous mother thirsting to destroy ! 


from its resemblance. Ifthe reader has a mind to 

i see a father of the same stamp represented in the 
om most exquisite strokes of humour, he may meet | 
4 with itin one of the finest comedies that ever ap- 
seared upon the English stage: I mean the part of 


i More cruel was the mother or the boy? 
i Both, both alike delighted to destroy, 

Th’ unnatural mother, and the ruthless boy.—Warron. 
Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek pro- 
verb :— i 

Bad the crow, bad the egg. 


I must here take notice of a letter which I have 
received from an unknown correspondent, upon 
the subject of my paper, upon which the foregoing 
letter is likewise founded. The writer of it seems 
very much concerned lest that paper should seem 
to give encouragement to the disobedience of chil- 
dren towards their parents; but if the writer of it 
will take the pains to read it over again attentively, 
I dare say his apprehensions will ‘Vanish. Pardon 
and reconciliation are all the penitent daughter re- 
quests, and all that I contend for in her behalf; and 
in this case I may use the saying ofan eminent wit, 
who, upon some great men’s pressing him to forgive 
his daughter who had married against his consent, 
told them he could refuse nothing to their instances 
but that he would have them remember there was 
difference between giving and forgiving. 

I must confess, in all controversies between 
parents and their children, I am naturally preju- 
diced in favour of the former. ‘The obligations on 
that side can never be acquitted, and I think it is 
one of the greatest reflections upon human nature, 
that paternal instinct ‘should be a stronger motive 
to love than filial gratitude; that the receiving of 
favours should be a less inducement to a good will, 
tenderness, and commiseration, than the conferring 
of them; and that the taking care of any person 
should endear the child or dependant more to the 
parent or benefactor, than the parent: or benefactor 
to the child or dependant: yet so it happens, that 
for one cruel parent we mert with a 
dutiful children. This js, indeed, wo 
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opinion in this particular shows sufficiently whata | 
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Servitus crescit nova Hon. 2 Oå. viii 18 
A slavery to former times unknown. 


Since I made some reflections upon the genera | 
negligence used in the case of regard towards 
women, or, in other words, since I talked of wench- 
ing, I have had epistles upon that subject, which I 
shall, for the present entertainment, insert as they | 
lie before ine. 

“Mr. Specrarer, 

“ As your speculations are not confined to any, 
part of human life, but concern the wicked as weli | 
as the good, I must desire your favourable accep 
tance of what I, a poor strolling girl about town, | 
have to say to you. I was told by a Roman Catholic 


thousand un- | did not for ever expel us from coming at 
mderfully con-} world again. As it now happens, to 
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gentleman who picked me up last week, and who, Í 
hope is absolved for what passed between us; I say 
Iwas told by such a person, who endeavoured to 
convert me to his own religion, that in counties 
where popery prevails, besides ‘the advantage ol 
licensed stews, there are large endowments given 
for the Incurabili, I think he called them, such * 
are past all remedy, and are allowed such mill 
tenance and support as to keep them without Carter 
care until they expire. This manner of ' ey 
poor sinners has, methinks, great humar cy int 
and as vou are a person who pretend te carry Do 
reflecticys, upon all subjects whatever that ocea 
you, with candour, and act above the sense oe the 
misinterpretation you may meet with, I a 
favour of you to lay before all the world the a in 

condition of us poor vagrants, who are rea! y are 
way of labour instead of idleness. Sean 
crowds of us whose manner of livelihood a will- 
ceased to be pleasing to us: and who wo ns 
ingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the vit e 
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achful, but cr Sir, to give you my history. 

hu Give me that L “hia a daughter of a man of 

Ors ; an of quality. The 

k it in his head to cast a 

I do not 


le sex, falsel 
edulity in W 


d with the change of my con- 
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ieved, in the whole world. My 
erstand that I should 
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We when after a very great. fondness towards 
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A he one d: 
Gays, In the evening o 
landlady came to me, an 


dition, 


d observing me very pen- 
i d with a smile told 

ive, began to comfort me, an 

S must see the world, When 1 was deaf to all 


o divert me, she began to tell me 
oC ack air that I must be treated as I 
sought, and not take these squeaim h humours upon 
me, for my friend had left me to the town; and, as 
their phrase is, she expected I would see company, 
‘or [ must be treated like what ,I had brought my- 
self to. This put me into a fit of crying; and I 


immediately, in a true sense of my condition, threw 
myself on the floor, deploring my fate, calling upon 
all that was good and sacred to succour me. While 
I was in all this agony, I observed a decrepit old 
fellow come into the room, and looking with a sense 
cof pleasure in his face at all my vehemence end trans- 
port. Ina pause of my distresses I heard him say 
‘to the shameless old woman who stood by me, ‘She 
is certainly a new face, or else she acts it rarely.’ 
With that the gentlewoman, who was making her 
‘market of me, in all the turns of my person, the 
heaves cf my passion, and the suitable changes 
of my posture, took occasion to commend my 
neck, my shape, my eyes, my limbs. All this 
ws, accompanied with such speeches as you may 
anyo: a orse-coursers make in the sale of nags, 
amen eee warranted for their soundness. You 
e M nis time that I was left in a brothel, 
Oy ue he next bidder who could purchase 
hell: tho t oness. This is so much the work of 
Aen Lae in the possession of us wenches 
ae bound, portion to the degrees we go beyond 
if there ma cence and no man is gratified, 
Sp aw fue hing left for him to debauch. Well, 
Sir eae ae when I came upon the town, was 
me of his ee le, who was extremely lavish to 
e would hay ey, and took such a fancy to me that 
ave taken e carricd me off, if my patroness would 
was old, his ¢ yreasonable terms for me; but as he 
and poor Tie eee was his strongest passion, 
refusa of all the ral left exposed to be the common 
cannot tell ae rakes and debauchees in town. I 
till T see ae you will do me justice or no, 
Wise, as I now live. you print this or not; other- 
Very just ac e with Sal*, I could give youa 
à account of wh uc § IERS 
this town, ENA and who is together in 
know of one who perhape won’t believe it; but I 
ot Who lies mth nae to be a very good Pro- 
this hereafter, as vou whee Catholic: but more 
house the RA ou please me. There do come 
SE Sreatest politicians of the age; and 
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nm and procuress of those times 
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Sal is more shrewd than any body thinks. Nobody 
can believe that such wise men could go to bawdy- 
houses out of idle purposes. I have heard them 
often talk of Augustus Cæsar, who had intrigues | 
with the wives of senators, not out of wantonness 
but stratagem. 

“Tt is a thousand pities you should be so severely | 
virtuous as I fear you are; otherwise, after one visit | 
or two, you would soon understand that we women of 
the town are not such useless correspondents as you 
may imagine: you have undoubtedly heard that it | 
wasa courtesan who discovered Catiline’s conspiracy. | 
If you print this PI tell you more : and am, in the 
mean time, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 
: « RepeccA NETTLETOP.” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I am an idle young woman that would work for 
my livelihood, but that I am kept in such a manner 
as I cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
but one shoe and one slipper; no head-dress, and 
no upper petticoat. As you set up for a reformer, 
I desire you would take me out of this wicked way, 
and keep me yourself. “(Eve APTERDAY.” 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

“Tam to complain to you of a set of impertinent 
coxcombs, who visit the apartments of us women of 
the town, only, as they callit, to see the world. I 
must confess to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an effect to cure them; but as they are stupid, 
noisy, and drunken fellows, it tends only to make | 
vice in themselves, as they think, pleasant and 
humorous, and at the same time nauseous in us. I 
shall, Sir, hereafter from time to time give you the 
names of these wretches who pretend to enter our 
houses merely as Spectators. ‘These men think it 
wit to use us ill: pray tell them, however worthy 
we are of such treatment, it is unworthy them to be 
guilty of it towards us. Pray, Sir, take notice of 
this, and pity the oppressed: I wish we could add 
to it, the innocent.” T. 
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No. 19].] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1711. 
— Deluding vision of the night.—Porx. 


Some ludicrous schoolmen have put the case, that 
ifan ass were placed between two bundles of hay, 
which affected his senses equally on each side, and 
tempted him in the very same degree, whether it 
would be possible for him to eat of either. They 
generally determine this question to the disadvan- 
tage of the ass, who they say would starve in the 
midst of plenty, as not having a single grain of free- 
will to determine him more to the one than to the 
other. The bundle of hay on either side striking 
his sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
keep him in perpetual suspense, like the two 
magnets, which travellers have told us, are placed 
one of them in the roof, and the other in the floor of 
Mahomet’s burying-place at Mecca, and by that 
means, say they, pull the imposter’s iron coffin with 
such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air 
between both of them. As for the ass’s behaviour 
in such nice circumstances, whether he would starve 
sooner than violate his neutrality to the two bundles 
of hay, I shall not presume to determine; but only 
take notice of the conduct of our own species in the 
same perplexity. When a man has a mind to ven- 
ture his money in a lottery, every figure ofit appears 
equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of 
its fellows. ‘hey all of them have the same pro- 
tensions to good luck, stand upon the same foct of 
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competition, and no manner of reason can be given 
why a man should prefer one to the other before 
the lottery is drawn. In this case therefore caprice 
very often acts in the place of reason, and forms to 
itself some groundless imaginary motive, where real 
and substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meaning man that is very well pleased to risk his 
good fortune upon the number 1711, because it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the number 
134.* On the contrary, I have been told of a cer- 
tain zealous dissenter, who being a great enemy to 
popery, and believing that bad men are the most 
fortunate in this world, will lay two to one on the 
number 666 against any other number, because, 
says he, it is the number of the beast.t Several 
would prefer the number 12,000 before any other, 
as it is the number of the pounds in the great prize. 
In short, some are pleased to find their own age in 
their number; some that have got a number which 
makes a pretty appearance in the ciphers; and 
others, because it is the same number that succeeded 
in the last lottery. Each of these, upon no other 
grounds, thinks he stands fairest for the great lot, 
and that he is possessed of what may not be im- 
properly called “the golden number.” E : 

These principles of election are the pastimes 
and extrayagancies of human reason, which is of so 
busy a nature, that it will be exerting itself in the 
meanest trifles, and working even when it wants 
materials. ‘The wisest of men are sometimes acted § 
by such unaccountable motives, as the life of the 
fool and the superstitious is guided by nothing else. 

J am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
as the French call them, the Diseurs de bonne 
Aventure, who publish their bills in every quarter of 
the town, have turned our lotteries to their adyan- 
tage. Did any of them set up for a caster of fortu- 
nate figures, what might he not get by his pretended 
discoveries and predictions ? 

I remember among the advertisements ir the 
Post-Boy of September the 27th, I was surprised to 
see the following one: 

“This is to give notice, that ten shillings over 
and above the market price, will be given for the 
ticket in the 1,500,000/. lottery, No. 132, by Nath. 


Cliff, at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheepside.”’ | time much bencath them ; or, as the Italian proverb 


This advertisement has given great matter of 
speculation to coffee-house theorists. Mr. Cliff's 
principles and conversation’ haye been canvassed 
upon this occasion, and various conjectures made 
why he should thus set his heart upon No, 132. I 
have examined all the powers in those numbers, 
broken them into fractions, extracted the squaro and 
cube root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the secret until about three days 
ago, when I received the following letter from an 
unknown hand; by which I find that Mr. Nath. 
Cliffis only the agent, and not the principal, in this 
advertisement. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“Tam the person that lately advertised I wonid 
give ten shillings more than the current price for 


* In the year 1704 a bill was brought into the house of 
commions against occasional conformity; and in order to make 
it pass through the house of lords, it was proposed to tack it 
to a money-bill. This occasioned warm debates, and at length 
it was put to the vote; when 134 were for tacking: but a 
large majority being against it, the motion was overruled, and 
the bill miscarried. 

+ In the Revelations. See ch. xiii. ver. 18. 

$ Alluding to the number so called in the Calendar. 

§ Actuated. 
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you would oblige all people co in which 
ticula~ > people concerned, Yat par. 
“ Your most humble Servant 
“ GEORGE Gostixe 


7 “P.S. Dear Spec, if I get the 
I EE, thee a handsome present,” 
After having wished my corr 

and thanked him for his tended insect luck, 
for this time dismiss the subject of the Bt L shall 
only observe, that the greatest part of mantis 
in some degree guilty of my friend Gosling'aig ae 
vagance. Weare apt to rely upon future aaa 

5 x . 5 Prospects, 
and become really expensive while we are only rich 
in possibility. We live up to our expedtaligiy a 
to our possessions, and make a figure Proportionable 
to what we may be, not what we are. We outrun 
our present income, as not doubting to disburset 
ourselves out of the profits of some future place, pro- 
ject, or reversion that we have in view. Itis 
through this temper of mind, which is so common 
among us, that we see tradesmen break, who hare 
met with no misfortunes in their business ; and men 
of estates reduced to poverty, who have never sui- 
fered from losses or repairs, tenants, taxes. or law- 
suits. In short, it is this foolish sanguine temper, 
this depending upon contingent futurities, that oc- 
casions romantic generosity, chimerical grandeur, 
senseless ostentation, and generally ends in beggary 
andruin. ‘The man who will live above his present 
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circumstances is in great danger of “vin? ma little 


12,000 pounds 


ruus, “The man who lives by hope, will die by 
hunger.” 
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he will never be T 
m do not know any man who 
i oroni life than the person I ies 
relis A better pardonan 
cain. Itis usual, m 
he parent to name out of 
ficers of the See 
f; Ə ary surprising in the parts 
There JS ething oo BRT een is nothing too 
id of a man q om his endowments. I know 
as but three sons, and merg 
z . d with more certainty, | 
ș nothing oi one of them a bishop, the 
“doe, and the third a court-physician. The 
ohera JU ane any thing which can happen to any 
pumour ìs, that rected by every man for his own. 
maw’s child, e Clas I am going to speak of, does 
a trace with such vain expectations, but 
ps ee more upon the virtue and disposition of 
mae than, their advancement or wealth, 
aa habits are what will certainly improve a 
man’s fortune and reputation ; but, on the other 
side, affluence of fortune will not as probably pro- 
duce good affections of the mind, } ` 
Ttis verv natural for a man of a kind disposition 
wamuse himself with the promises his imagination 
makes to him of the future condition of his children, 
and to represent to himself the figure they shall 
barin the world after he has left it. When his 
prospects of this kind are agreeable, his fondness 
gives as it were a longer date to his own life; and 
the survivorship of a worthy man in his son, is a 
pleasure scarce inferior to the hopes of the conti- 
nuance of his own life. That man is happy who can 
ner Mat he will escape the follies 
Minni o W hich he himself was guilty, 
labeinhim, ‘The continuan thingithatiwasiva; 
much more to be re arded than th Cs A 
itis the most ane ae pan taat of his life ; but 
that the heir of a a a r all reflections, to think 
will be a stranger to his f dave eects 
sm interests and is friends, alienated from the 
Thicke himself disao eros Of every thing 
“ession of such a suc pproved. An estate in pos- 
ttan laid waste « Sh sor to a good man, is worse 
Bina meres the family, of which he is the 


Mead, is in a mi 
tng Gite deplorable condition than that of 


When Iyisi 
friend Runes the agreeable seat of my honoured 


all the creat of 
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walk 
Tilting many + alk from room to room re- 
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tions of ot Pleasing occ 
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a and ge entiments I have heard him 
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| : bing the hon c booby his heir in pain, while he 


ais ours of his 
"Thess heaviness it gi 
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d, ant of S one is not to be 


wit, and breeding? At the same time that I have 
this melancholy prospect at the house where I miss 
my old friend, I can go to a gentleman’s not far 
off, where he has a daughter who is the picture both 
of his body and mind, but both improved with the 
beauty and modesty peculiar to her sex. It is she 
who supplies the loss of her father to the world; 
she, without his name or fortune, is a truer memo- 
rial of him, than her brother who succeeds him in 
both. Such an offspring as the eldest son of my 
friend perpetuates his father in the same manner as 
the appearance of his ghost would: it is indeed 
Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown frightful. 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has taken, except it may be 
to a certain severity and distance which his father 
used ¢owards him, and might perhaps have occa- 
sioned a dislike to those modes of life, which were 
not made amiable to him by freedom and affability. 

We may promise ourselves that no such excres- 
cence will appear in the family of the Cornelii, 
where the father lives with his sons like their eldest 
brother, and the sons converse with him as if they 
did it for no other reason but that he is the wisest 
man of their acquaintance. As the Cornelii” are 
eminent traders, their good correspondence with 
each other is useful to all that know them, as well 
as to themselves: and their friendship, good-will, 
and kind offices, are disposed of jointly as well as 
their fortune, so that no one ever obliged one of 
them, who had not the obligation multiplied in re- 
turns from them all. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of man 
can behold to see a man of worth and his son live in 
an entire unreserved correspondence. The mutual 
kindness and affection between them, give an inex- 
pressible satisfaction to all who know them. It is 
a sublime pleasure which iticreases by the participa- 
tion. It is as sacred as friendship, as pleasurable 
as love, and as joyful as religion. This state of 
mind does not only dissipate sorrow, which would 
be extreme without it, but enlarges pleasures which 
would otherwise be contemptible. ‘The most indif- 
ferent thing has its force and beauty when it is 
spoke by a kind father, and an insignificant trifle 
has its weight when offered by a dutiful child. I 
know not how to express it, but I think I may call 
it a “transplanted self-love.” All the enjoyments 
and sufferings which a man meets with are regarded 
only as they concern him in the relation he has te 
another, A man’s very honour receives a new va- 
lue to him, when he thinks that, when he is in his 
grave, it will be had in remembrance that such an 
action was done by such a one’s father. Such con- 
siderations sweeten the old man’s evening, and his 
soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself, 
“ No man can tell my child, his father was either 
unmerciful, or unjust. My son shall meet many a 
man, who shall say to him, ‘I was obliged to thy 
father; and be my child a friend to his child for 


house to the friend of lever. ” 


It is not in the power of all men to leave illus- 


tal but want s a not to be imputed to | trious names or great fortunes to their posterity, but 
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4 l man of virtue, | sons, Sir Joseph Eyler, Kut. was sheriff of London in 1725 
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ifo was one con- | try, probity, valour, and justice. It is in every 


t in the flattery he a By the Cornelii, the Spectator is supposed to mean the 


mily of the Eyles's, merchants of distinction; of whom 


is pleasures are | Francis Eyles, Esq. the father, who was a director of the East 


India Company, and alderman of London, was created a ba~ 
ronet 1 George I. His eldest surviving son, Sir John Eyles, 
Bart. was afterwards lord-mayor in 1727 ; and another hie 
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man’s power to leave his son the honour of di 
ing from a virtuous man, and add the blessin 
heaven to whatever he leaves him. 
rhapsody with a letter to an excellent young 


scend- 


gs of 


I shall end this 


man 


of my acquaintance, who has lately lost a worthy 


father, 


“ Dear Sir, r 
“ I know no part of life more impertinent 


the office of administering consolation : I will not | 


enter into it, for I cannot but applavd your grief. jdoctor thought fit to 


The virtuous principles you had from tnat exce 


than 


llent 


man, whom youʻhave lost, have wrought in you as 


they ought, to make a vouth of three-and-twent 
capable of comfort upon coming into possession 
‘great fortune. 1 uw 

memory by a modest enjoyment of his estate; 


y in- 


ofa 


I doubt not but you will honour his 


and 


scorn fo triumph over his grave, by employing in 


riot, excess, and debauchery, what he purchased 
fo much industry, prudence, and wisdom, Ti 
the true way to show the sense you have ot 


with 
ns is 
your 


loss, and to take away the distress of others upon 


the occasion. You cannot recall your fathe 


r by 


your grief, but you may revive him this friends by 


~“ 


your conduct.” ie 


No. 193.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1711. 


Ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
Mane salutantum totis vomit ædibus undam. 


His lordship's palace view, whose portals proud 
Each morning vomit forth a cringing crowd. 
Wantox, 


Wnuen we look round us, and behold the str 


anxiously engages their present attention. 


| man inclined to such inquiries better diversio 
his thoughts, than those whom we call good courtiers, 
and such as are assiduous at the levées of great men. 


These worthies are got into a habit of being 


vile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in | 
known for understanding how the world passes. 


Vine. Georg. ii. 461. 


&e. 


ange 


ariety of faces and persons which fill the streets 
with business and hurry, it is no unpleasant amuse- 
ment to make guesses at their different pursuits, 
and judge by their countenances what it is that so 


Of all 


this busy crowd, there are none who would give a 


n for 


r SCT- 
being 


In 


the pleasure of this they can rise early, go abroad 


sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope or 


pur- 


pose, but to make a bow to a man in court favour, 
and be thought, by some insignificant smile of his, 
not a little engaged im his interests and fortunes. 
It is wondrous, that a man can get over the natural 
existence and possession of his own mind so far as 


to take delight either in paying or receiving 
cold and repeated civilities. 


pursue, rather than real happiness. 
1 ? 


who hanker after being 


‘ment, & great man’s levée, 


For aught I know, this commerce between the 


such 


But what maintains 
the humour is, that outward show is what most men 
Thus both the 
adol, and idolater, equally impose upon themselyes 
in pleasing their imaginations this: way. But as 
there are very many of her majesty’s good subjects 
who are extremely uneasy at their own seats in the 
country, where all from the skies to the centre of 
-the earth is their own, and have a mighty longing 
to shine in courts, or to be partners in the power of 
the world; I say, for the benefit of these, and others 
in the whisper with great 
men, and vexing their neighbours with the changes 
“they would be capable of making in the appearance 
-of a country sessions, it would not. methinks he 
-amiss to give an account of that market for prefer- 
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spend it in vain applications aa time tyg 
famous doctor in Moorfields wh addresses, 
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be orac: 

> A culous 
been deceived rA = a 

by her lover, one hell was. 


and if a peasant had lost a cow 
another. ` This method was i 
other passions and concerns, 
below sifted the inquirer, and gave tl 
tice accordingly. ‘The levée ofa ore 
alter the same manner, and twenty 
alarms, and private intimations, 
forward from the-porter, the ya 

himself} before the gaping crew, who e patron 
their court, are gathered together, Where ‘0 pa 
is ready, the doors tly open and Econ Scene 

There are several ways of making this a 
pearance. You may be either alec ee 
washing yourself, which is indeed the most a 
but this way of opening is peculiar to misoa 
in whom there is something graceful in EUR 
themselyes naked; but the politicians fa cil 
ofticers, have usually affected to be more reared 
and preserve a certain chastity of deportme; ; 
Whether it be hieroglyphical or not, this d iS 
3 Jo. Bay palen , ifference 
in the military and civil list, I will not say; but 
have ever understood the fact to be, that fieis 
minister is buttoned up, and the brave otlicer open 
breasted on these occasions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the business 
of a levée is to receive the acknowledgments of a 
multitude, that a man is wise, bounteous, valiant, 
and powerful. When the first shot of eyes is made, 
it is wonderful to observe how much submission the 
patron’s modesty can bear, and how much servitude 
the client’s spirit can descend to. In the vast mul- 
tiplicity of business, and the crowd about him, my 
lord’s parts are usually so great, that, to the as- 
tonishment of the whole assembly, he has something 
to say to every man there, and that so ao 
his capacity as any man may judge that it int 
without talents men can arrive ut great on j 
ments. I have known a great man aska agomea 
which way was the wind; 2 coman aps H 
the present price of vats: and a Bae I use a5 
what discount such a fund was, with poety ral ways 
if he had been bred to each of those SeT for a tie 
of life. Now this is extremely oblig tG f mallet 
same time that the on E E an oppo 
he gives the person of who: 
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“oe 


id the duinb- 


gives her husband all the torment imaginable out of 
mere indolence, with this peculiar vanity, that she 
is to look as gay as a maid in the character of æ 
wife. It is no matter what is the reason of a man’s: 
gricf, if it be heavy as itis. Her unhappy man is 
convinced that she means him no dishoncur, but 
pines to death because she will not have so much 
deference to him as to avoid the appearances of it. 
The author of the following letter is perplexed with: 
an injury that is in a degree yet less criminal, and 
yet the source of the utmost unhappiness. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“I have read your papers which relate to jealousy, 
and desire your advice in my case, which you will 
say is not common. I have a wife, of whose virtue 
Iam not in the least doubtful; yet I cannot be 
satisfied she loves me, which gives me as great un-. 
easiness as being faulty the other way would do. 
I know not whether I am not yet more miserable 
than in that case, for she keeps possession of my 
heart, without the return of hers. I would desire 
your observations upon that temper in some women, 
who will not condescend to convince their husbands 
of their innocence of their love, but are wholly 
negligent of what reflections the poor men make 
upon their conduct (so they cannot call it criminal), 
when at the same time a little tenderness of beha- 
viour, or regard to show an inclination to please 
them, would make them entirely at ease. Do not 
such women deserve all the misinterpretation which 
they neglect to avoid? Or are they not in the ac- 
tual practice of guilt, who care not whether they 
are thought guilty or not? If my wife does the 
most ordinary thing, as visiting her sister, or taking. 
the air with her mother, it is always carried with 
the air of a secret. Then she will sometimes tell a 
thing of no consequence, as if it was only want of 
memory made her conceal it before; and this'only 
to dally with my anxiety. I have complained to her 
of this behaviour in the gentlest terms imaginable, 
and beseeched her not to use him, who desired only 
to live with her like an indulgent friend, as the 
most morose and unsociable husband in the world. 
Itis no easy matter to describe our circumstance, 


Rhing OO ae ae 
3 T He casts his tis 
ore gon Mr Such-a-one ; on 
there u come to town?” Ant 
d ys to another 5 and oaio 
Gam glad to see yee eie 
f those are happy for th 
ch 0 ys; and those who bow in 
nt aa by dozens at a time, 
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e very “tices halfa year hence, 
f such no js seldom common sense 
says, tao would think, to behold a 
jfand on infatuated with 
J re not only inta 
great Wrap they believed all below 
ut abo EON is it possible they could 
sing upon themselves and others in 
A o set up a levée for any thing but 
But such is the weakness, of our 
ce? n men are & little ae Gra 
: sive they have atd- 
„y immediately conceive they 
eeraa their capacities cnlarged not 
ether men, but above human compre- 
oie Thus it is ordinary to sce a great 
e listening, bow to one ata distance, 
dcall to a third at the same instant. A girlin 
E Pes jane is not more taken with herself, nor 
civil ie betray more apparent coquetries, than even 
ved awise man in such a circumstance of courtship. I 
rent, donot know any thing that I ever thought so very 
ence distasteful as the affectation which is recorded of 
ea Cesar; towit, that he would dictate to three several 
close A at the same time. This was an ambition 
pen telow the greatness and candour of his mind. He 
, indeed (if any man had pretensions to greater facul- 
nes, ties than any other mortal) was the person; but 
ofa mcha way of acting is childish, and inconsistent 
lant, p y 8 A x 
i with the manner of our being. It appears from the 
‘ite very nature of things, that there cannot be any 
cats thing effectually dispatched in the distraction of a 
“atl public levée; but the whole seems to be a conspi- 
“iB my of a sct of servile slaves, to give up their own 
art aot away their patron’s understanding. 
hing uf 
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but it is miserable with this aggravation, that it. 
might be easily mended, and yet no remedy endea— 
voured, She reads you, and there is a phrase or 
two in this letter which she will know came from: 
me. If we enter into an explanation which may 
tend to our future quiet by your means, you shall 
have our joint thanks: in the mean time I am (as 
much as I can in this ambiguous condition be any 
thing), Sir, 
“Your humble Servant.” 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ Give me leave to make you a present of a cha.. 
racter not yet described in your papers, which is 
that of a man who treats his friend with the same 
odd variety which a fantastical female tyrant prac- 
tises towards her lover. I have for some time had a 
friendship with one of those mercurial persons.— 
The rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fondness for him to use me as he pleases. We 
are by turns the best friends and greatest strangers 
imaginable. Sometimes you would think us inse- 
parable; at other times he avoids me for a lone 
time, yet neither he nor I know why. When we 
meet next by chance, he is amazed he has not 
seen me, is impatient for an appointment the same* 
evening; and when I expect he would have kept 


it, I have known him slip away to another place; | 


eS 
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where he has sat reading the news, when there is 
no post; smoking his pipe, which he seldom cares 
for; and staring about him in company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered how he 
came there. 
“That I may state my case to you the more fully, 
I shall transcribe some short minutes I have taken 
of him in my almanac since last spring; for you 
must know there are certain seasons of the year, 
according to which, I will not say our friendship, 
but the'enjoyment of it rises or falls. In March 
and April he was as various as the weather: in May 
and part of June, I found him the sprightliest fellow 
in the world: in the dog-days he was much upon 
` the indolent; in September very agreeable, but very 
busy; and since the glass fell last to changeable, 
he*has made three appointments with me, and 
broke them every one. However, I have good 
“hopes of him this winter, especially if you will lend 
me your assistance to reform him, which will be a 
great ease and pleasure to, Sir, 


E “Your most humble Servant.” 
“October 9, 1711L 
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Fools not to know that half exceeds tlie whole, . 

How blest the sparing meal and temperate bowl! 
THERE is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales of 
a king who had long languished under an ill habit 
of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to 
no purpose. At length, says’the fable, a physician 
cured him by the following method: he took a hol- 
low ball of wood, axd filled it with several drugs; 
after which-he closed it up so artificially that 
nothing appeared. He likewise took a mall, and 
after having hollowed the handle, and that part 
which strikes the ball, he enclosed in them several 
drugs after the same manner as in the ball itself. 
He then ordered the sultan, who was his patient, to 
exercise himself carly in the morning with these 
rightly prepared instruments, till such time as the 
should sweat; when, as the story goes, the virtue 
of the medicaments perspiring through tne wood 
had so good an influence on the sultan’s constitu- 
tion, ney, cured-him of an indisposition which 
all the compositions he had taken inwatdly had 
not been able to remove. This eastern allegory is 
‘finely contrived to show us how beneficial bodily 
labour is to health, and that exercise is the most 
effectual physic. I have described in my hundred’ 
and fifteenth paper, from the general structure and 
Mechanism of a human body, how absolutely neces- 
Sary exercise is for its-preservation. T shall in this 
Place recommend another great preservative of 
Tails, which in many cases produces: ‘the ‘same 
effects'as exercise, and may, in some measure, sup- 
‘ply its place, where opportunities of exercise are 
| Wanting: ‘Ihe, preservative 1 am speaking of is 
nce, wi hich has those particular advantages 
other means of health, that it may “be 
by alllranks and conditions, at any season, 
_ It isa kind of regimen into which 


Thay put himself, without interruption to 
X en s of time. 
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throw down salads of twenty different herbs mee ee 
of a hundred ingredients, confections and fruits ail | oa 
numberless sweets and flavours? ‘What unnatural | p mi 
motions and counter-ferments must such a medley | a 
‘of intemperence produce in the body? For my part, es 7 
when I behold a fashionable table set out in allit) A in the 
magnificence, I fancy that I'see gouts and dropsies | 1 | inper 
fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable dis i The a 
tempers, lying in ambuscade among the dishes, _ | He lice 
Nature delights in the most plain and simple) | | tion be 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one dish. | We liveneti 
Herbs are the food of this species, fish of that, and} 1 tested 
‘fiesh of a third. Man falls upon every thing that it resided 
comes in his way; not the smallest fruit or ex-j f 
crescence of the earth, scarce a berry or a mush- el 
room, can escape him. i 
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No. 196.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1711. 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit equus: DA 
Hor. 1 Epa xi. 30. 


. ‘True happiness is to no place confined, 
jut still is found in a contented mind. | 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, | : ! 
«THERE is a particular fault which I have ob- } 
servod-in most of the moralists in all ages, and that | 
is, that they are always professing themselves, and 
teaching others, to be happy. This state is not to | 
be arrived at in this life, therefore I would yecom- | 
mend to you to talk in a:humbler strain than your į 
predecessors have done, and instead of presuming 
to be happy, instruct us only to be easy. , The 
thoughts of him who would be discreet, and aim at 
practicable things, should turn upon allaying our 
pain, rather than promoting our joy. Great in- 
quietude is to be avoided, but great felicity is not to 
be attained. ‘The great lesson is equanimity, a re- 
gularity of spirit, which is a little above cheerfulness 
and below mirth: Cheerfulness is-aliays to be 
„supported if a man is out of pain, but mirth to a 
prudent man should always be accidental. It should 
naturally.arise out of the occasion; and the occasion 
seldom be laid for it; for thoge tempers who want 
mirth;to be pleased, are like the constitutions which 
flag without thé use of brandy. Therefore, I say, 
let your precept be, ‘be easy.’ That mind is disso- 
lute and ungoverned; which must be hurried out of 
itself by, loud laughter ar sensual pleasure, or else’ 
be wholly inactive. —, 

“There area couple of old fellows of my ac- 
quaintance who mevt every day and smoke aspipe, 
and by their mutual love to each other, though they 
have beén men.of business’and bustle in the’ world, 
enjoy a greater tranquillity than either could haye 
worked himself into by any. chapter of Seneca. In- 
dolence of body and mind, when we aim at no 
more, is very frequently enjoyed; but the very in- 
quiry after happiness has something restless in it, 
which a man who lives in a series of temperate 
meals, friendly conversations, and easy slumbers, 
gives himself ne trouble about. While men of re- 
finement are talking of tranquillity, he possesses ft. 

“ What I would by these broken expressions re- 
commend to you, Mr: Spectator, is, that you would 
speak of the way of life which plain men may 
pursue, to fill up the spaces of time with satisfaca 
tion. It is a lamentable circumstance, that wisdom, 
or, as you call it, philosophy, should furnish ideas, 
‘oniy for the learned; and that a man must be a 
philosopher to know how to pass away his time 
agreeably.. It would therefore be worth your pains 
to place in a handsome light the relations and) affi- 
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dered temper- | nature has an) endless source of pleasure in it: and 
ulate shall make the | the representation of domestic life filled with its na 
Ui n, but only as it is the | tural gratifications, instead of the necessary vexa- 


nities among men, which"render their conversation , 
with each other so grateful, that the highest talents 
give but an impotent pleasure in comparison with 
them. You may find descriptions and: discourses 
which will render the fire-side of an honest artificer |, 
| as entertaining as your own club is to you. Good- 


tions which are generally insisted upon in the® 
„writings of the witty, will be a very good office to 
society, 

€ The vicissitudes of labour and rest in the 
part of mankind, make their being pass away 
that sort of relish which we express by. he 
comfort; and should be treated of by you, gy 
a spectator, as well as such subjects w 
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indeed more speculative, but are less instructive. In 
a word, Sir, I would have you turn your thoughts 
to the advantage of such as want you most; and 
show that simplicity, innocence, industry, and tem- 
peranice, are arts which lead to tranquillity as much 
as learsing, wisdom, knowledge, and contemplation. 


“I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
“ T: B?” 


t MR. SPECTATOR, Hackney, Oct. 12. 

“Tam the young woman whom you did so much 
justice to some time ago, in acknowledging that I 
am perfect mistress of the fan, and use it with the 
utmost knowledge and dexterity. Indeed the world, 
as malicious as it is, will allow, that from a hurry 
of laughter I recollect myself the most suddenly, 
make a curtsey, and let fall my hands before me, 
closing my fan at the same instant, the best of any 
woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
that I have had your notice and approbation; and 
however other young women may rally me out of 
enyy, I triumph in it, and demand a place in your 
friendship. You must therefore permit me to lay 
| before you the present state of my mind. I was 
reading your Spectator of the 9th instant, and 
thought the circumstance of the ass divided between 
Son the two bundles of hay, which equally affected his 
ù senses, was a lively representation of my present 
condition; for you are to know that I am extremely 
enamoured with two young gentlemen, who at this 
time pretend tome. One’ must hide nothing when 
one is asking advice, therefore I will own to you, 
that Iam very amorous, and very covetous. My 
lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tom very 
handsome. I can have either of them when I please; 
but when I debate the question in my own mind, I 
cannot take Tom for fear of losing Wills estate, 
nor enter upon Will’s estate, and bid adieu to Tom’s 
person, Iam very young, and yet no one in the 
world, dear Sir, has the main chance more in her 
pt ! head than`myself. Tom is the gayest, the blithest 
EE creature! He dances well, is very civil, and di- 
yerting at all hours and seasons. Oh! he is the joy 
of my eyes! But then again Will is so very rich 
and careful of the main. How many pretty dresses 
does Tom appear in to charm me! But then it 
immediately occurs to me, that a man of his circum- 
stances is so much the poorer. Upon the whole, I 
have at last examined both these desires of love and 
ayarice, and upon strictly weighing the matter, I 
begin to think I shall be covetous longer than fond; 
therefore if you have nothing to say to the contrary, 
I shall take Will. Alas, poor Tom! 

“ Your humble Servant, 
T. “ Bippy LoveEss.”” 
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j Alter rixatur de lana sæpe caprina, 
Propugnat nugis armatus : scilicet, ut non 
Sic mihi primo fides; et, vere quod placet, ut non 
Acriter elatrem? Pretium ætas altera sordet. y 
Topping quid enim! Castor sciat an Docilis plus, a 
Brundusium Numici melius via ducat, an Appi. 
Hor. | Ep. xviii. 15. 


sat, 
On trifles some are carnestly absurd; 
You’ 1l think the world depends on eyery word 
What! isnot every mortal free to speak ? 3 

H UJI give my reasons, though I break my neck! © 

i And wbat's the question? If it shines or rains;’ 

Whether ‘tis twelve or fifteen miles to Staines.—Pirr. 


Every age-a man asses through, and way of life 
he engages in, has some particular vice or imper- 


foction naturally cleaving toi ayhich will require 
“a ee ase 
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actions of their lives. “It is this = dae indiferent 
over the whole man, which helps i fusing itso] 
person at his first appearance 1E 5B aie find outa, 
careless observer fancies he can scare oe the most, 
in the carriage of a seaman, or the watt © mistaken, 

The liberal arts, though they S 5 a tailor, 
less effect on our external ee, art: havo. 
make so deep an impression on the mind sae 
apt to bend it wholly one way. pis ery 

The mathematician will take little else thang 
monstration in the most common discourse = 
the schoolman is as great a friend to AA 
syllogisms. The physician and divine are ofl 
heard to dictate in private companies with the sani 
authority which they exercise over their patients, 
and disciples: while the lawyer is putting cases 
and raising matter for disputation, ott of every 
thing that occurs. 

I may possibly some time or other animadyert 
more at large on the particular fault each profession, 
is most infected with; but shall at present wholly 
apply myself to the cure of what I last mentioned, 
namely, that spirit of strife and contention in the 
conversations of gentlemen of the long robe. 

This‘is the more ordinary, because these gentle- 
men, regarding argument as their own proper pro- 
vince, and very often making ready money of 1. 
think it unsafe to yield before company. They a 
showing in common talk how zealously they conl i 
defend a cause in court, and therefore Hae 
forget to keep their temper, which is aay 
requisite to render conversation pleasant aD 
structive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this matter so fan toe 
haye heard him ‘say, “ he has Enora ; 

leaders that were tolerable company. se; but dry 

The captain, who is a man a good Baa account 
conversation, was last night oe apn engage 
of a discourse, in which he had late ie J was giving. 
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7 « Upon. this,” | not of your opinion. The interests, education, and 
first senti- | means by which men attain their knowledge, are so 
d in his reasons for my | very different, that it is impossible they should all 
a c Jar again recovered | think alike ; and he has at least as much reason to 
h the yore both himself and | be angry with you, as you with him. Sometimes, 
confute < my friend, “ I [to keep yourself cool, it may be of service to ask 
short, EIN sword’s length, yourself fairly, what might have been your opinion, 
keep me “iE so that I had | had you all the biasses of education and interest 
and give my | your adversary may possibly have? But if you 
hold ai Lorie victory, who I Zontend for the Honan of victory alone, you aay 
id still change sides, and | lay down this as an infallible maxim, that you can- 
aus not make a more false step, or give your antagonists 
ave ever regarded our inns | a greater advantage over you, than by falling into 
7g of statesmen and lawgivers, | a passion. 3 ; 
urseries © that part of the) When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reasons does a man recollect, which his heat and 
at one of the most | violence made him utterly forget ! 
I found the whole | It is yet more absurd to be angry with a man be- 
tudents, divided into | cause he does not apprehend the force of your rea- 


leasure. 
calling 14 lately 


Pr remple 
te Temp! as full of young S 


nost. on, which Y cach of which.was deeply engaged in | sons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
ken: perl patties e The management of the late | for reputation, this makes your victory the easier; 
gè pen P AA and: defended with great vi- he is certainly in all respects an object of your pity, 
avo iis, Fe overal preliminaries to the peace were | rather than anger; and if he cannot comprehend 
ow nti Phy some, and.rejected by others; the de- | what you do, you ought to thank nature for her 
very or y Duakirk. was so eagerly insisted on, | favours, who has given you so much the clearer 
i nly controverted, as had like to have | understanding. 
i eid a challenge. In short, I observed that} You may please to add this considération, that 
a ibe desire of victory, whetted with the little preju- | among your equals no one values your anger, which 
ftem dices of party and interest, generally carried the ar- | only preys upon its master ; and perhaps you may 
ame ment to such.a height, as made the disputants } find it not very consistent either with prudence or 
ents, mensibly conceive an aversion towards each other, | your ease, to punish yourself whenever you meet 
ses, ani part with the highest dissatisfaction on both | with a fool or a knave. 
very les, : ae Lastly, if you propose to yourself the true end of. 
‘The managing an argument handsomely being so | argument, which is information, it may be a season- 
vert tie a point, and what I have seen so very few excel | able check to your passion ; for if you search purely 
sions a shall here set down a few rules on that head, [after truth, it will be almost indifferent to you where 
oll aad eter things gers in NETL, to a|you find it: I cannot in this place omit an observa- 
ne ri nae E Sad made so Ea tion which I have often made, namely, That nothing 
| ea Tion abies ie e in | procures a manymore esteem and less envy from 
PA] i REAU Aa ilea: the whole company, than if he chooses the part of 
3 eae atire ER OB Atanas i fie moderator, without engaging directly on either side 
f it,. asl shall think requisite for the snathionon ofthe am aidiepute. ne Byes Miragen paaa ol ie 
rate BrtsliyouthsWhat-regards. my present purpo: partial, furnishes him with an opportunity of sifting 
ould: soaa = yp purpose | things to the bottom, showing his judgment, and of 
ntly. Avoid disputes as much . sometimes making handsome compliment: h 
a as possible. | ang S pumentsitodeac 
itely ‘peat easy and well-bred in TE axl l prcetsie of the contending parties. ; : 
| in- e Yourself that it requires more wit W a] Y I shall close this subject with giving you one cau- : 
Si E e humour, to improve than rontet tion. - When you have gained a victory do not 
fer | {dled Been: but if you are at any time push it too far; it is sufficient to let the company 
ih the Atios on T argument, give your reasons and your adversary. see it aie your power, but that 
ay which saree Coolness and modesty, two things you are too generous, to make use of it.—X. 
a ra ae Balin ae making an impression s 
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val iy) © caught ane cae ‘ny thing, you oe Tunere is a species of women, whom I shall dis 
We You n absurdity > A aiiora 2 ’ 
fur- topi àre endeavouri rdity ; and though pos- | tinguish by the name of salamanders. Now a sala- 
fog dion, whi ug to brin £ Iy UR pea 2 
con desire He ich is firmly fix Biever another to | mander'is a kind of heroine in chastity, that treads 
ir agittte to kation from him, ed, you seem only | upon fire, and lives in the midst of flames without 
greah naletu a eep that temper RR Beet saps being hurt. A salamander knows no distinction of 
nist 1 a ider, that natty to preserve ich is so difficult, | sex in those she converses with, grows familiar with k 
fich | Wi, than totes can be See tee please to |a stranger at first sight, and is not so narrow-spi- a ae 
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be in breeches or petticoats. She admits a male 
visitant to her bed-side, plays with him a whole 
afternoon at picquet, walks with’ him two or three 
hours by moonlight, and is extremely scandalized at 
the unreasonableness of a husband, or the severity 
of a parent, that would debar the sex from such in- 
nocent liberties. Your salamander is therefore a 
perpetual declaimer against jealousy, an admirer of 
the French good breeding, and a great stickler 
for freedom in conversation. In short, the sala- 
mander lives in an invincible state of simplicity and 
innocence.. Her constitution is preserved in a kind 
of natural frost. She wonders what people mean 
by temptations, and defies mankind to do their worst. 

Her chastity is engaged in a_constant ordeal, or 

fiery trial: like good Queen Emma, the pretty in- 

nocent walks blindfold among burning ploughshares, 
without being scorched or singed by them, 

“Tt is not therefore for the use vf the salamander, 
+, | whether in a married or a single state of life, that I 
design the following. paper; but for such females 
J only as are made of flesh and blood, and find them- 
selves subject to human trailties. 

As for this partiof the fair sex who are not of the 
salamander kind, 1 would most earnestly advise 
them to observe a quite different conduct in their 
behaviour; and: to avoid as'much as possible what 
religion calls temptations, and the world opportuni- 
ties, Did they but know how many thousands of 
their sex have been gradually \betrayed from inno- 
cent freedoms to ruin and infamy; and how many 
millions of ours have began with flatteries, protest- 
ations, and endearments, but ended with reproaches, 
perjury, and perfidiousness; they would shun like 
death the very first approaches of one that might 
lead them into inextricable labyrinths of guilt and 
misery. I must so far give up the cause of the male 
world, as to exhort the female sex in the language 
of Chamont in the Orphan : 

Trust not to man, we are by nature false, 

1 Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and jnconstant: 

When a man talks of love, with caution trust him; 
But if he swears, he'll certainly deceive thee. 

I might very much enlarge upor this subject, but 
shall conclude it with a story which I lately heard 
from one of our Spanish officers,* and which may 
show the danger a woman incurs by too great fami- 
liarities with a male ‘companion. 

: An inhabitant of the kingdom of Castile, being a 
man of more than ordinary prudence, and of a 
grave composed behaviour, determined about the 

re fiftieth year of his age to enter upon wedlock. In 
order to make himself easy in it, he cast his eye 
upon a-young woman who, had nothing to recom- 
mend her but her beauty and her education, her 
parents having been reduced to great poverty by 
the wars, which for some years have laid that whole 

i country waste. The Castilian having made his ad- 

+| dresses to her and married her, they lived together 
in perfect happiness for- some time; when at length 
ihe husband’s affairs made it necessary for him to 
take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples, where a 
great part of his estate lay. The wife loved him too 

| tenderly to be left behind him. ‘They had not been 

| a-shipboard, aboye a day, when they unluckily fell 
into the hands of an.Algerine pirate, who carried 

é the whole company on shore, and made them slaves. 

| The Custilian and his wife had the comfort to be 
under the same master; who seeing how dearly 
they loved one another, and gasped after thei 


* Viz. one of the English officers who had been employed 


in the war in Spain. 
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kept prisoners. As this’ fellow had jn ren Were 
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tives with accounts of his own adventures: t a 

he sometimes. added a song or 3 to which 
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confinement. His acquaintance wi 
of the Algerines enned him- Tkenise e ien 
several good offices. The Castilian, as he Sk z 
day in conversation with this renegado o 
to him the negligence and treachery aint oe 
pondent. in Castile, and at the same time asked his 
advice how he should behave himself in that ex. 
gency: he further told the renegado, that he foune 
it would be impossible for him to raise the money, 
unless he might go over to dispose of his estate, 
The renegado, after having represented to him that 
his Algerine master would never consent to his re- 
lease upon such a pretence, at length contrived a 
method for the Castilian to make his escape iu the 
habit of a seaman. The Castilian succeeded in his 
attempt; and having sold his estate, being afraid 
lest the money should miscarry by the way, and 
determined to perish with it rather than lose one 
who was much dearer to him than his life, he re- 
turned himself in a little vessel that was gomg to 
Algiers. It is impossible to describe the joy he m 
upon this occasion, when he considered that y 
should soon see the wife whom he so much loved, 
and endear himself more fo her, by this uncommon: 

iece of generosity. x 

The renegado, Ane the husband’s eins 
insinuated himself into the good graces 0; “i M ‘i 

i i her head with stories 0 Ba 
wife, and so turned | ht him the finet 
lantry, that she quickly thoug d with. To be 
wentleman she had ever converse ae ue hones 
brief, her mind was quite alienated fro 
Castilian, whom she was taug on of S 
formal old fellow, wnworthy the pesnstrucled by 
charming a creature. She ha orsa] upon : 
the renegado: how to manage 2er hana 

7 kd d him with a 
rival; so that she received , v : 
of the utmost love and grat mon friend the Tere 
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riches alone do not make you happy, and yet give 
up every thing else when it stands in competition 
|with riches. Since the world is so bad, that reli- 
|gion is left to us silly women, and you men act 
generally upon principles of profit and pleasure, I 
will talk to you without arguing from any thing but 
what may be most to your advantage, as a man of 
the world. And I will:lay before you the state of 
the case, supposing that you had it in your power to 
[make me your mistress or your wife, and hope to 
convince you that the latter is ore for your interest, 
and will contribute more to your pleasure. 

“ We will suppose, then, the scene was laid, and 
you were now in expectation of the approaching 
evening wherein I was to meet you, and be carried 
to what convenient corner of the town you thought 
fit, to consummate all which your wanton imagina- 
tion has promised to you in the possession of one 
who is in the bloom of youth, and in the reputation 
of innocence. You would soon have enough of 
me, as I am sprightly, young, gay, and airy. When 
fancy is sated, and finds all the promises it made 
itself false, where’ is now the innocence. which 
charmed you? The first hour you are alone, you 
will find that the pleasure of a debauchee is only ` 
that of a destroyer. He blasts all the fruit, he 
tastes; and where the brute has been devouring, 
there is nothing left worthy the relish of the man. 
Reason resumes her place after imagination is 
cloyed: and I am with the utmost distress and con- 
fusion to behold myself the cause of uneasy reflec- 
tions to you, to be visited by stealth, and dwell for 
the future with two companions (the most unfit for 
each other in the world) solitude and guilt. Iwill not 
insist upon the shameful obscurity we should pass:our 
time in, nor run over the little short snatches of 
fresh air, and free commerce, which all people must 
be satisfied with, whose actions will not bear exa- 
mination, but leave them to your reflections, who 
have seen enough of that life, of which I have but 
a mere idea. ` 

“ On the other hand, if you can be so good and 
gencrous as to make me your wife, you may promise 
yourself all the obedience and tenderness with which 
gratitude. can inspire a virtuous woman. What- 
ever gratifications you may promise yourself from 
an agreeable person, whatever compliances from an 
easy temper, whatever consolations from a sincere 
friendship, you may expect as the due of your ge- 
nerosity. What at present in your ill view you 
promise yourself from me, will be followed with 
distaste and satiety; but the transports of a virtu 
ous love are the least part of its happiness. The 
raptures of innocent passion are but like lightning 
to the day, they rather interrupt than advance the 
pleasure of it. Howhappy, then, is that life to be, 
where the highest pleasures of sense are but the 
lowest parts of its felicity ? 

“ Now am I to’repeat to you the unnatural re- 
quest of taking mein direct terms. I know there 
stands between me atid that happiness, the haughty 
daughter of a man who can give you suitability to 
your fortune. But if you weigh the attendance and 
behaviour of her who comes to you in partnership 
of your fortune, and expects an equivalent, with 
that of her who enters your house as honoured and 
[obliged by that permission, whom of the two will 
you chcose? You, perhaps, will think ft to spend a 
day abroad in the common entertainments of men 
of sense and fortune; she will think herself ill-used 
in that absence, and contrive at home an ex jense 
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the world. She is in all things,to have a regard to 
the fortune which she brought you, I to the fortune 
to which you introduce me. The commerce be- 
tween you two will eternally have the air of a bar- 
gain, between us of a friendship; joy will ever enter 
into the room with you, and kind wishes attend my 
benefactor when he leaves it. Ask yourself how 
would you be pleased to enjoy for ever the pleasure 
of having laid an immediate obligation on a grateful 
mind? Such will be your case with me. ln the 
other marriage you will live in a constant compa- 
rison of benelits, and never know the happiness of 
conferring or receiving any. i 

“It may be you will, after all, act rather in the 
prudential way, according to the sense of the ordi- 
nary world. I know not what I think or say, when 
that melancholy reflection comes upon me ; but shall 
only add more, that it is in your power to make me 
your grateful wife, but never your abandoned mis- 


tress.—T.’”” 
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Ving. Æn. vi 823. 


Vincit amor patrix. 
The noblest motive is the public good. 


THE ambition of princes is many times as hurtful 
to themselves as to their people. This cannot be 
doubted of such as prove unfortunate in their wars, 
put it is often true too of those who are celebrated 
for their successes. If a severe view were to be 
taken of their conduct, if the profit and loss by 
their wars could be justly balanced, it would be 
rarely found that the conquest is sufficient to repay 
the cost. 

As I was the other day looking over the letters 
of my correspondents, I took this hint from that of 
Philarithmus; which has turned my present thoughts 
upon political arithmetic, an art of greater use than 
entertainment. My friend has offered an Essay 
towards proving that Lewis XIV. with all his ac- 
quisitions, is not master of more people than at the 
beginning of his wars; nay, that for every subject 
he had acquired, he had lost three that were his in- 
heritance. If Philarithmus is not mistaken in his 
calculations, Lewis must have been impoverished 
by his ambition. 

The prince for the public good has a sovereign 
property in every private person’s estate; and con- 
sequently his riches must increase or decrease in 
proportion to the number and riches of his subjects. 
For example; if sword or pestilence should destroy 
all the people of this metropolis (God forbid there 
should be room for such a supposition! but if this 
should be the case), the queen must needs lose a 
great part of her revenue, or at least what is 
charged upon the city must increase the burden 
upon the rest of her subjects. Perhaps the inha- 
Bitants here are not above a tenth part of the 
whole; yet as they are better fed, and clothed, 
and lodged, than her other subjects, the customs 
and excises upon, their consumption, the imposts 
upon their houses, and other taxes, do very pro- 
bably make a fifth part of the whole revenue of the 
crown: But this isnot all; the consumption of the 
city takes off a great part of the fruits of the whole 
island; and as it pays such a proportion of the rent 
or yearly value of the lands in the country, so it is 
the cause of paying such a proportion of taxes upon 
those lands. The loss then of such a people must 
needs be sensible to the prince, and visible to the 
whole kingdom. 
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Again: one would imagine the consumption of 
seven-eighths of the whole people should pay two- 
thirds of all the customs and excises. And if this 
sum too should be divided by seven- millions, nz 
the number of poor people, it would amount to more | 
than seven shillings to every head : and therefore | 
with this and the former sum, every poor subject, | 
without property, except of his limbs or labour, 18 
worth at least ten shillings yearly to the sovereign. 
So much then the queen loses with every one of her | 
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raluable for ns fruits, anq, these are all perishable, 
and for the most part must either be used within the 
ear, or perish without use, the owners will get rid 
ofthem at any rate, rather than they should waste 
in their possession: so that it is probable the annual 
production of those perishable things, even of the 
tenth part of them, beyond all possibility of use, 
vill reduce one half of their value. It seems to be 
for this reason that our neighbour merchants, who 
engross all the spices, and know how great a quan- 
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of their estates by the body of the people, yet both 
the sovereign and the subjects in general would be 
enriched by the very loss. 

If the people only make the riches, the father of 
ten children is a greater benefactor to his country 
than he who has added to it 10,000 acres of land. 
and no people. It is certain Lewis has joined vast 
tracts of land to his dominions : butif Philarithmus 
says true, that he is not now master of so many 
subjects as before; we may then account for his 
not being able to bring such mighty armies into the 
field, and for their being neither so well fed, nor 
clothed, nor paid as formerly. The reason is plain, 
Lewis must needs have been impoverished not only 
by his loss of subjects, but by his acquisition of 
lands.—T. 


Nə 201.] SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1711. 
deligentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas. 
Incerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 
Aman should be religious, not superstitious. 


Ir is of the last importance to season the passions 
of achild with devotion, which seldom dies in a’ 
mind that has received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for a while by 
the cares of the world, the heats of youth, or the 
allurements of vice, it generally breaks out and 
discovers itself again as soon as discretion, consi- 
deration, age, or misfortunes, have brought the man 
to himself, The fire may be covered and overlaid, 
but cannot be entirely quenched and smothered. 


without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condition 
of virtue; and is rather to be styled philosophy than 
religion. Devotion opens the mind to great con- 
ceptions, and fills it with more sublime ideas than 
any that are tobe met with in the most exalted 
science; and at the same time warms and agitates 
the soul more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, that man is 
more distinguished from the animal world by devotion 
than by reason, as several brute creatures discover 
in their actions something like a faint glimmering 
of reason, though they betray in no single circum- 
stance of their behaviour any thing that bears the 
least affinity to devotion. It is certain, the pro- 
pensity of the mind to religious worship, the natu- 
ral tendency of the soul to fly to some superior 
being for succour in dangers, and distresses, the 
gratitude to an invisible superintendent which arises 
in us upon receiving any extraordinary and unex- 
pected good fortune, the acts of love and admira- 
tion with which the thoughts of men’are so wonder- 
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by that right reason which was given us as the guide 
of all our actions. 
The two great errors into which a mistaken devo- 
tion may betray us, are enthusiasm and superstition. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious enthu- 
siasm. A person that is crazed, though with pride 
or malice, is a sight very mortifying to human na- 
ture; but when the distemper arises from any in- 
discreet fervours of devotion, or too intense an ap- 
plication of the mind to its mistaken duties, it 
deserves our compassion in a more particular man- 
ner. We may however learn this lesson from it, 
that since devotion itself (which one would be apt 
to think could not, be too warm) may disorder the 
mind, unless its heats are tempered with caution 
and prudence, we should be particularly careful to 
keep our reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
ourselves in all parts of life against the influence of 
passion, imagination, and constitution. 

Devotion, when’ it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
When the mind finds herself very much inflamed 
with her devotions, she is too much inclined to think 
they are not of her own kindling, but blown up by 
something divine within her. If she indulges this 
thought too far, and humours the growing passion, 
she at last flings herself into imaginary raptures 
and ecstasies; and when once she fancies herself 
under the influence of a divine impulse, it is no 
wonder if she slights human ordinances, and refuses 
to comply with any established form of religion, as 
thinking herself directed by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm isa kind of excess in devotion, 
superstition is the excess, not only of devotion, but 
of religion in general, according to an old heathen 
saying, quoted by Aulus Gellius,* “ Religentem 


religious, not superstitious.” Tor, as the author 
tells us, Nigidius observed upon this passage, that 
the Latin words which terminate in osus generally 
imply vicious characters, and the haying of any 
quality to an excess. 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate 
clown, a superstitious man like an insipid courtier. 
Enthusiasm has something in it of madness, super- 
stition of folly. Most of the sects that fall short of 
the church of England have in them strong tinc- 
tures of enthusiasm, as the Roman- catholic “religion 
is one huge overgrown body of childish and idle 
superstitions. 

The Roman-catholic church seems indeed irre- 
coverably lost in this particular. If an absurd 
dress or behaviour be introduced into the world, it 
will soon be found out and discarded. On the con- 
trary, a habit or ceremony, though never so ridicu- 
lous, which has taken sanctuary in the church, 
sticks in it for ever. A Gothic bishop, perhaps, 
thought it proper to repeat such a form in such 
particular shoes or slippers; another fancied it 
would be yery decent if such a part of public devo- 
tions was performed with a mitre on his head, and 
a crosier in hishand. To this a brother Vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antic dress, which he 
conceived would allude very aptly to such and such 
mysteries, till by degrees the whole office has dege- 
nerated into an empty show 

Their successors see the vanity and inconvenience 
of the ceremonies; but instead of reforming, per- 
haps add others, which they think more significant, 
Se 
* Noctes Atticæ, lib. iv. cap. 9, 
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Hor. 1 Ep. xviij, 25, 
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saw a sturdy ’prentice-boy disputing with a 
coachman ; and inan instant, upon some word of 
provocation, throw off his hat and periwig, len 
his fist, and strike the fellow a slap on the face: at 
the same time calling him rascal, and telling hin 
he was a gentleman’s son. The young gentleman 
was, it seems, bound to a blacksmith ; ‘and the de. 
bate arose about payment for some work done aboat 
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Those who with keenest 


street, | 
hackneg. 


esse oportet, religiosum nefas ;’? “ A man should be. 
iP 2 gi 3 


a coach, near which they fought. His master, 
during the combat, was full of his boy’s praises; 
and as he called to him to play with his hand and 
foot, and throw in his head, he made all us who 
stood round him of his party, by declaring the boy 
had very good friends, and he could trust him with 
untold gold. As Iam generally in the theory of 
mankind, I could not but make my reflections upon 
the sudden popularity which was raised about the 
lad; and perhaps with my friend Tacitus, fell into 
observations upon it, which were too great for the 
occasion; or ascribed this general favour to causts 
which had nothing to do towards it. But the oe 
blacksmith’s being a gentleman, was, maliko 
what created him good-will from his presente al 
with the mob about him. Add to this, that sare 
so much a gentleman, as not, at the same Ta a 
he called himself such, to use as rough aa this 
his defence as his antagonist. The advantag Nes 
Z F < xpressed 1i, 
Having rood friends, as his master exp tg 
AE d himself superio! 
not lazily urged ; but he showe vies of courage 
the coachman in the personal ane well allied, 
and activity, to confirm that of his ae 
before his birth was of any service T story, 83000 
If one might moralize from this Sa of fortune, 
would say, that whatever Coie tat 
birth, or any other good, Pee alee collateral € 
rest of the world, they, should H or those distinct- 
nences besides those distins n 
ions will avail only to keep Par ar a 
and ceremonies, and not to pr and common 5° 
i inion d 
favour or esteem in the op 
of their fellow-creatures: 
The folly of paie S 
hat nothing more ort 
Spins circumstances to suPP + the da 
jon, appears 
part of life. 
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ces, if [ may 50 speak, and. | 
exeresce” wayward and uneasy Con- | 

bone pvious reflection that al 
at j ori mmerce. Jt is not only 
"mon Die is a mmands, that consti- 
ence, equal be- 


A rud z 
mily; DAR and cherish them, 
T cter in their 


to r 
hat chara 
man to that, Jeasant enough 


es 2 2 
sand sentimen tes, from their depenn 
serv’ rs all the good ciec 
pein sole MONT a, and affluent fortune, and | 
™.annot produce 1m, them- 
y? “i have his servant just, diligent, 
Bron amen ls other reason but the terror 
ae ; when all the laws, 


i Em e keep bi yhom he serves 
x 1 c 
; D. cannot keep him v a 
s w to any one of those 


i elation r of 
on great and ordinary a all 

hich is not founded on merit and vir- 
Sasi nly by artifice and stratagem. 
ier < are the agents in families of 
Tite io covern themselves by any 
b distant relations, 


ent followers, are the fry 


lly whispere 
Test Ise E him in matters of no 
ce tains twenty friends to 
asia @ ations of one who 
efe! g 
vould perhaps cheat h 
[shall not enter 1 ! 
this subject at present, 
letters aa petition are made up of proper senti- 


menis on this occasion. 


“Mn, SPECTATOR, 
“Tam asexvant to an old lady who is governed 
by one she calls her friend, who is so familiar a one, 
that she takes upon her to advise her without being 
called'to it, and makes her uneasy with all about 
her. Pray, Sir, be pleased to give us some remarks 
upon voluntary counsellors; and let these people 
know, that to give any body advice, is to say to that 
person, ‘lam your betters.’ Pray, Sir, as near as 
you can, describe that eternal flirt and disturber of 
families, Mrs, Taperty, who is always visiting, and 
DE pople in a way, as they call it. If you can 
aa ay at home one evening, you will be a 
a benefactor of all the ladies’ women in town, 
Particularly to, 
“Your loving friend, 


5 Susan Civil.” 
«, MR. SPECTATOR, ; 
a En G aay and live with one of those 
tuned men hom is said to be one of the best- 
tale, Pry ae the world, but that he is pas- 
tho is ee pleased to inform them, that he 
RUNE a and takes no care to command 
Has in on, es more injury to his friends and 
mefa mene half hour, than whole years can 
Man alive in 1S Master of mine, who is the best 
common fame, disobliges somebody 


; Dee me strikes me for the next 
“ gentlemen nae h out of humour at it. If 
fin ever done an that they do all the mischief 


X on 3 
es and I who hay Conversation, they would re- 


= Who hay 
die nate dinner fı ve been a Spectator of a gen- 


Rhite, 


hee in aon years, have seen that in- 
ut you Aes more mischief than ill- 
You a Dresent this better than 
abused humble Servant, 


“Tuomas Suoxy ” 


“To THE SPECTATOR. 

«The humble petition of John Steward, Robert 
Butler, Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in 
behalf of themselves and their relations belonging 
to and dispersed in the several services of most of 
the great families within the cities of London 
and Westminster ; 


‘€ Showeth, 

« Thatin many of the families in which your pe 
titioners live and are employed, the several heads 
of them are wholly unacquainted with what is busi- 
ness, andare very little judges when they are well 
or ill used by us your said petitioners. 

« That for want of such skill in their own affairs, 
and by indulgence of their own laziness and pride, 
they continually keep about them certain mis- 
chievous animals called spies. 

« That whenever a spy is entertained, the peace 
of that house is from that moment banished. 

“That spies never give an account of good ser- 
vices, but represent our mirth and freedom, by the 
words, wantonness and disorder. 

« That in all families where there are spies, there 
is a general jealousy and misunderstanding. 

« That the masters and mistresses of such houses 
live in continual suspicion of their ingenuous and 
true servants, and are given up to the management 
of those who are false and perfidious. 

« That such masters and mistresses who entertain 
spies, are no longer more than ciphers in their own 
families; and that we your petitioners are with 
great disdain obliged to pay all our respects, and 
expect all our maintenance from such spies. 

“ Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that you would represent the premises to all per- 
sons of condition; and your petitioners, as in 
duty bound, shall for ever pray,” &e.—T. 
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Phoebe pater, si das hujus mihi nominis usum 
Nec falsa Clymene culpam sub imagine celut; 
Pignora da, genitor Ovip. Met. ii. 38. 


Illustrious parent! if I yet may claim 

The name of son, O rescue me from shame ; 
My mother's truth confirm; all doubt remove 
By tender pledges of a father's love. 


Turner is a loose tribe of men whom I have not 
yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners 
of this great city, in order to seduce such unfor- 
tunate females as fall into their walks.» These 
abandoned profligates raise up issue in every quar- 
ter of the town, and very often for a valuable con- 
sideration, father it upon the churchwarden. By 
this means there are several married men who have 
alittle family in most of the parishes of London 
and Westminster, and several bachelors who are 
undone by a charge of children. 

When a man once gives himself this liberty of 
preying at large, and living upon the common, he 
finds so much game in a populous city, that it is 
surprising to consider the numbers which he some- 
times propagates. We see manya young fellow 
who is scarce of age, that could lay his claim to the 
jus trium liberorum, or the privileges which were 
¡granted by the Ruman laws to all such as were 
fathers of three children. Nay, I have heard a 
rake, who was not quite five-and-twenty, declare 
himself the father of a seventh son, and’ very pru~ 
dently determine to breed him up a physician. 
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not to mention several battered beaus who like 
| heedless spendthrifts that squander away their es- 
| tates before they are master of them, have raised 
| up their whole stock of’ children before marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular whim of an 
impudent libertine, that had a little smattering of 
heraldry; and, observing how the genealogies of 
great families were often drawn up in the shape of 
| trees, had taken a fancy to dispose of his own ille- 


| gitimate issue in a figure of the same kind: 


—— Ncc longum tempus et ingens 
Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, 


Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 
Vine. Georg. ii. 80. 


i And in short space the laden boughs arise, 
With happy fruit advancing to the skies: 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own.—Drypen. 
The trunk of the tree was marked with his own 
name, Will Maple. Out of the side of it grewa 
! arge barren branch, inscribed Mary Maple, the 
name of his unhappy wife. The head was adorned 
| with five huge boughs. On the bottom of the first 
was written in capital characters, Kate Cole, who 
| branched out into three sprigs, viz. William, Ri- 
chard, and Rebecca. Sal Twiford gave birth to an- 
other bough that shot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, and 

Frank. The third arm of the tree had only a single 
| infant on it, with a space left for a second, the 

parent from whom it sprung being near her time 
’ when the author took this ingenious device into his 
! head. The two other great boughs were very plen- 

tifully loaden with fruit of the same kind: besides 
| which there were many ornamental branches that 

did not bear. In short, a more flourishing tree 

never came out of the herald’s office. 

What makes this generation of vermin so very 
prolific, is the indefatigable diligence with which 
| they apply themselves to their business. A man 
| does not undergo more watchings and fatigues in a 
| campaign, than in the course of a vicious amour.— 
; As it is said of some men, that they make their 
| business their pleasure, these sons of darkness may 
| be said to make their pleasure their business. They 
might conquer their corrupt inclinations with half 
the pains they are at in gratifying them. 

Nor is the invention of these men less to be ad- 
mired than their industry and vigilance. There is 
a fragment of Apollodorus the comic poet (who was 
| contemporary with Menander) which is full of hn- 
mour, as follows: “ Thou mayest shut up thy 
| doors,” says he, “ with bars and bolts. It will be 
impossible for the blacksmith to make them so fast, 
but a cat and a whore-master will find a way through 
them.’’ In a word, there is no head so full of stra- 
tagems as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this infamous 
| race of propagators, it should be to send them, after 
i the. second or third offence, into our American co- 
į Jonies, in order to people those parts of her majesty’s 
| dominions where there is a want of inhabitants, 
; and in the phrase of Diogenes, “to plant men.” 
Some countries punish this crime with death; but 
I think such a punishment would be sufficient, and 
might turn this generative faculty to the advantage 
of the public. 

In the mean time, until these gentlemen may be 
thus disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to 
| take care of those unfortunate creatures whom they 
| have brought into the world by these indirect me- 

thods, and to give their spurious children such an 

education as may render them more virtuous than 
their parents. “lhis is the best atonement they can 


a “see 
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I would likewise desir 
they are not bound in ¢ 
by all the obligations 


make some provision for t à 

only given life to, but A Niem they have ng 
very unreasonably, a degree ane them, t Dusk 
And here I cannot but take noticeann and disprac,, 
notions which prevail among us of those q 
kave taken rise from our natur. ind which 
favour a vice to which we 


e them to x 
consid 

om z 
of ma humanity asw 
religion and a Well ay 


are so very 


that bastardy and cuckoldom slioula ae namely. | 


as reproaches; and that the ji 
only due to lewdness and fals: 
unreasonable a manner upon the 
innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn į r 
by the following letter, SNA pot 
a spirit of sincerity, that I 
writer of it has represented hi 
genuine light. 


«Sir, 


“Tam one of those people who b 

id the geng 
opinion of the world are counted both RnS 
unhappy. 7 

“My father is a very eminent man in this king. 
dom, and one who bears considerable offices in it 


is drawn up 


question Not but the 
1s case in a true and 


tural inclinati must | 


discourse | 
P With such 


I am his son, but my misfortune is, that I dare not | 
call him father, nor he without shame own me as + 


his issue, I being illegitimate, and therefore de- 
prived of that endearing tenderness and unparal- 
leled satisfaction which a good man finds in the 
love and conversation of a parent. Neither have I 
the opportunities to render him the duties of a son, 
he haying always carried himself at so vast a dis- 
tance, and with such superiority towards me, that 


by long use I have contracted a timorousness when | 


before him, which hinders me from declaring my 


own necessities, and giving him to understand the | 


inconveniences I undergo. 


“It is my misfortune to have been neither bred | 


ascholar, a soldier, nor to any kind of business, 


which renders me entirely incapable of making | 


provision for myself without his assistance; and 


os = 7 . H ] H 
this creates a continual uneasiness in my mint, i 


fearing I shall in time want bread; my feeit 
I mayso call him, giving me but very faint as 


surances of doing any thing for me. senile- 
c T have hitherto lived somewhat like a genile 


man, and it would be very hard for OU 
my living. {am in continual anxiety omy Tete 
fortune, and under a great Cee eens of my 
the sweet conyersation and friendly a valf other- 
parents; so that T cannot look upon my j 


5 ngely spru 
as a monster, strang s 
wise than as D ashamed to own- 


o ; z r 

nature, which every one 1 1 aa 

“ Lam thought to be a man of some natura paie 
IL am though ai 


; k mn 
and by the continual reading ate you eyich has 
the world, become an admirer there Othe same 
drawn me to make this confession i i touch Jou 
time, hoping, if any tuag Te Ren allow me the 
with a sense of pity, you ous : t 
favour of your opinion thereup' Piim of the man’s 
L being unlawfully born, may in your opinió 
affection who begot me, an s vowed K 
Tarn fobe,thousi ent and adyice herein 

r. Your sep y satisfaction t0 
een consolation and satisfac 
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y evitas ng aspici : 
pat | Ne vat es imi Jubricus OE on 1 Od. xix. T. 
‘ By z7 
lher | dazzling for the SAN 
la per face 10 coyness fires S 
-fo per wian frange delight- t Lam become the 
Top Deel displeased that” ed in that pas- 
Ugh, not at 2 at the distress in that p 
ace m: of loves mplaints to each other by my 
ved roure y thei co "I Jetters have lately come to 
nust iol g The follow shave their place with great 
05. a! i 
1 to mee ands, and T the reader’s entertainment, he 
cly, ‘ing the inserting such particulars 
pon Sy T hope, fi Laie s, appear frivolous, but are to 
h is TY him may, penapi hem of the highest conse- 
sto hi ‘yo wrote them ae 
N 59 sons Y ble you with the prefaces, 
| the PON all not trouble y Bi 
are | quent I sha d apologies, made to me before each 
4 and a tJ s . i 
ur compliments, jt was desired to be inserted: but in 
ane itle Hes tell me, that the persons to whom they 
ue] ty Needs . 5 Š 
tho p have intimations, by phrases and al 
and wns jn them, from whence they came. 
is 
“u To THE SOTHADES. 
5 7 ives you 
dà, by which I address you, gives you, 
eral ee acd Portuguese, * a lively image of the 
and Peart I have for you. The Spectator’s late 
i from Statira gave me the hint to use the same 
ng. | renl of explaining myself to you. T am not 
vit, ate atthe design your late behaviour discovered 
Bat rou had in your addresses to me ; but I impute it 
ag tp the degeneracy of the age, rather than your par- 
eb {cular fault. As I aim at nothing more than being 
a j ours, Jam willing to be a stranger to your name, 
$ i | ‘our fortune, or any figure which your wife might 
it expect to make in the world, provided my commerce 
iis | wih you isnot to be a guilty one. I resign gay 
i | dress, the pleasures of visits, equipage, plays, balls, 
eat Vand operas, for that one satisfaction of having you 
e forever mine, I am willing you shall industriously 
ea conceal the only cause of triumph which I can know 
f inthis life. I wish only to have it my duty, as well 
red Pant gation, to study your happiness. If this 
cr as not the effect this letter seems to aim at, you are 
sad lounderstand that T had a mind to be rid of y 
mg and took the readi of you, 
and | itrhat the readiest way to pall you with an offer 
ny i noiret rege nezes desist pursuing while you 
mm shilevou dower, Bea true man; be my slave 
as- í ES and neglect me when you think 
i fent Hava ean find out what is your pre- 
tle- | Teumstance with me; bu Reece 
ie {ean Keep this suspense, t I know, while I 
uee “y Tam your admred “ BELINDA.” 
ing h MADAM, 3 
my 18a strange si ae ee 
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Se al} pa eilo IMO sentimiento del pny Me dictionaries, 
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fellows who look at you, and observe your eye wan- 
der after new conquests every moment you are in æ 
public place ; and yet there is such a beauty ın ali 
your looks and gestures, that I cannot but admire: 
you in the very act of endeavouring to gain the 
hearts of others. My condition is the same with 
that of the lover in the Way of the World, I have 
studied your faults so long, that they are become as 
familiar to me, and I like them as well as I domy , 
own. Look to it, Madam, and consider whether 
you think this gay behaviour will appear to me as | 
amiable when a husband, as it does now tomea 
lover. Things are so far advanced that we must 
proceed; and I hope you will lay to heart, that it 
will be becoming in me to appear still your lover, . 
but not in you to be still my mistress. Gaiety in: 
the matrimonial life is graceful in one sex, but ex- - 
ceptionable in the other. As you improve these 
little hints, you will. ascertain the happiness or un- - 
easiness of, 
« Madam, your most obedient, | 
most humble servant, 
Coat, JOE? j 
“ SIR, 

“ When I sat at the window, and you at the other - 
end of the room by my cousin, I saw you catch me : 
looking at you. Since you have the secret at last, 
which I am sure you should never have known bnt 
by inadvertency, what my eyes said was true. Bui 
it is too soon to confirm it with my hand, therefore 
shall not subscribe my name.” : 

“ Sir, 

“ There were other gentlemen nearer, and I know 
no necessity you were under to take up that flip- 
pant creature’s fan last night; but you shall never“ 
touch a stick of mine more, that’s pos. 

“ PHILLIS.” 


“To CoroneL R s in Spain.® 

“ Before this can reach the best of husbands and. 
the fondest lover, those tender names will be of no 
more concern to me. The indisposition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty,- 
jeft me, has increased upon me: and I am ac-. 
quainted by my physicians I cannot live a week 
longer. At this time my spirits fail me; and it is 
the ardent love I have for you that carries me be- 
yond my strength, and enables me to tell you, the 
most painful thing in the prospect of death is, that. 
I must part with you. But let it be a comfort to 
you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, no unre— 
pented folly that retards me; but I pass away my 
last hours in reflection upon the happiness we have 
lived in together, and in sorrow that it is so soon to- 
have an end. This is a frailty which I pore is so» 
far from criminal, that methinks there is a kind of 
piety in being so unwilling to be separated from a 
state which is the institution of heaven, and in 
which we have lived according to its laws. As we 
know no more of the next life, but that it will be a 
happy one to the good, and miserable to the wicked, 
why may we not please ourselves, at least to alle- 
viate the diffi ulty of resigning this being, in ima- 
gining that we shall have a sense of what passes 
below, and may possibly be employed in guiding the 
steps of those with whom we walked with innocence: 
when mortal? Why may not I hope to go on in my 
usual work, and, though unknown to you, be assist- 
ant in all the conflicts of your mind! Give me leave: 
Nae eae 

* The person to whom this letter is addressed was generally 


believed to be Colonel Rivers, at the time when this papet 
was first published 
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to say to you, O best of men, that I cannot figure to 
myself a greater happiness than in such an employ- 
ment. To be present at all the adventures to whick 
human life is exposed, to administer slumber to thy 
eye-lids, in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy be- 
loved face in the day of battle, to go with thee a 
guardian angel incapable of wound or pain, where 
I have longed to attend thee when a weak, a fear- 
ful woman: these, my dear, are the thoughts with 
which I warm my poor languid heart. But, indeed, 
I am not capable, under my present weakness, of 
bearing the strong agonies of mind I fall into, when 
I form to myself the grief you will be in, upon your 
first hearing of my departure. I will not dwell 
upon this, because your kind and generous heart 
will be but the more afflicted, the more the person 
for whom you lament offers you consolation. My 
Jast breath will, if I am myself, expire in a prayer 
for you. I shall never see thy face again. Fare- 
well for ever.—T.” 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1711. 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 25. 


No. 205.] 
Decipimur specie recti 
Deluded by a seeming excellence Roscommon, 


Waen I meet with any vicious character that is. 
not generally known, in order to prevent its doing 
mischief, I draw it at length, and set it up as a 
scarecrow: by which means I do not only make an 
example of the person to whom it belongs, but 
give warning to all her majesty’s subjects, that they 
may not suffer by it. Thus, to change the allusion, 
I have marked out several of the shoals and quick- 
sands of life, and am continually employed in dis- 
covering those which are still concealed, in order to 
keep the ignorant and unwary from running upon 
them. Itis with this intention that I publish the 
following letter, which brings to light some secrets 
of this nature. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, ; 

“There are none of your speculations which I 
read over with greater delight, than those which are 
designed for the improvement of our sex. You have 
endeavoured to correct our unreasonable fears and 
superstitions, in your seventh and twelfth papers; 
our fancy for equipage, in your fifteenth; our love 
of puppet-shows, in your thirty-first; our notions 
of beauty, in your thirty-third; our inclination for 
romances, in your thirty-seventh; our passion for 


French fopperies, in your forty-fifth; cur manhood 
and party zeal, in your fifty-seventh; our abuse of 
dancing, in your sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh ; 
our levity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth; 
our love of coxcombs, in your hundred and fifty- 
fourth and hundred and jifty-seventh ; our tyranny 
over the hen-pecked, in your hundred and seventy- 
sixth. You have described the Pict, in your forty- 
first; the Idol, in your seventy-third; the Demur- 
rer, in your eighty-ninth; the Salamander, in your 
hundred and ninety-cighth. You have likewise taken 
to pieces our dress, and represented to us the ex- 
travagances we are often guilty of in that particular. 
You have fallen upon our patches, in your fiftieth 
and eighty-first; our commodes, in your ninety- 
eighth; our fans, in your hundred and second; our 
riding-habits, in your hundred and fourth; our hoop- 
petticoats, in your hundred and twenty-seventh; 
besides a great many little blemishes which you have 
touched upon in your several other papers, and in 
those many letters that are scattered up and down 
sour works, At the same time we must own that 
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haviour of these female libertines - 
marks on some part of it would be a ane 48 Your te. 
to several women of virtue and hon rag OF justice 
putations suffer by it, I hope you ale Whose te. 
improper to give the public some ace not think ig 
nature, You must know, Sir, ayn unts of this 
write you this letter, by the behaviour of Provoked tg 
woman, who, having passed her youth inao Infamous 
less state of prostitution, is now one omp tame; 
gain their livelihood by seducing iA i Who 
younger than themselves, and by establishing a 
minal commerce between the two sexes BAO 
several of her artifices to get money, R 
persuades a vain young fellow, tha 
of quality, or such a celebrated toast, entertain 
secret passion for him, and wants nothing tae 
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she frequently 


but an 


Among | 


at such woman | 


opportunity of revealing it. Nay, she has gone so | 


far as to write letters in the name of a woman of 
figure, to borrow money of one of these foolish Ro- 
derigos,* which she has afterward appropriated to 
her own use. In the mean time, the person who 
has lent the money, has thought a lady under obli- 
gations to him, who scarce knew his name; and 
wondered at her ingratitude when he has been with 
her, that she has not owned the favour, though at 
the same time he was too much a man of honour to 
put herin mind of it. 

“When this abandoned baggage meets with a 
man who has vanity enough to give credit to rela- 
tions of this nature, she turns him to very good ac- 
count by repeating praises that were never uttered, 
and delivering messages that were never sent. AS 
the house of this shameless creature 1s frequented by 
several foreigners, I have heard of another artifice, 
out of which she often raises money. The foreigner 
sighs after some British beauty, whom he only 

ae romises, if he can 
knows by fame; upon which she prom: he ane 
be secret, to procure him a meeting. The s mee 
ravished at his good fortune, gives her a aay 
and ina little time is introduced Ippon pur- 
title: for you must know that this ER, ? 
veyor has her representatives upon er a By this 
some of the finest ladies in the Sa ah to meet 
means, as I am informed, it is us ue 
with a German count in foreign Cot J 
make his boast of favours 
women of the highest ranks, a n 
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Jetters 0D different subjects 
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Ae tis voice seems (if I may use the expression) to be 
sal ‘at out for an Italian singer, was last Sunday prac- 
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e {know the lady’s principles, and that she will 
with plead the toleration, which ia she fancies) allows 
rh at ter nonconformity in this particular; but I beg you 
ioecquaint her that singing the Psalms in a different 
ur to q ging n 1 
} | tue from the rest of the congregation is a sort of 
tha | thism not tolerated by that act. 
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before they know any thirg of our characters, but 
from the intimations men gather from our aspect. 
Aman, they say, wears the picture of his mind in 
his countenance; and one man’s eyes are spectacles 
| to his, who looks at him to read his heart. But 
| though that way of raising an opinion of those we 
behold in public is very fallacious, certain it is, that 
| those, who by their words and actions take as much 
upon themselves, as they can but barely demand in 
| the strict scrutiny of their deserts, will find their 
| account lessen every day, A modest man preserves 
his character, as a frugal man does his fortune; if 
either of them live to the height of either, one will 
find losses, the other errors, which he has not stock 
by him to make up. It were therefore a just rule, 
| to keep your desires, your words, and actions, within 
the regard you observe your friends have for you; 
land never, if it were in a man’s power, to take as 
much as he possibly might, either in preferment or 
| reputation. My walks have lately been among the 
mercantile part of the world; and one gets phrases 
naturally from those with whom one converses. I 
say then, he that in his air, his treatment of others, 
or an habitual arrogance to himself, gives himself 
| credit for the least article of more wit, wisdom, 
goodness, or valour, than he can possibly produce 
if he is called upon, will find the world break in 
upon him, and consider him as one who has cheated 
them of all the esteem they had before allowed him. 
This brings a commission of bankruptcy upon him; 
and he that might have gone on to his life’s end in 
a prosperous way, by aiming at more than he should 
is no longer proprietor of what he really had before, 
but his pretensions fare as all things do which are 
torn instead of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cinna the ap- 
' plause of an agreeable and facetious wit; or could 
| possibly pretend that there is not something inimit- 
ably unforced and diverting in his manner of de- 
livering all his sentiments in conversation, if he 
were able to conceal the strong desire of applause 
which he betrays in every syllable he utters. But 
they who conyerse with him see that all the civili 
ties they could do to him, or the kind things they 
could say to him, would fall short of what he ex- 
pects; and therefore, instead of showing him the 
esteem they have for his merit, their reflections turn 
only upon that they observe he has of it himself. 

If you go among the women, and behold Gloriana 
trip into a room with that theatrical ostentation of 
her charms, Mirtilla with that soft regularity in her 
motion, Chloe with such an indifferent familiarity, 
Corinna with such a fond approach, and Roxana 
with such a demand of respect in the great gravity 
of her entrance; you find all the sex, who under- 
stand themselves and act naturally, wait only for 
their absence, to tell you that all these ladies would 
impose themselves upon you; and each of them 
| carry in their behaviour a consciousness of so much 
|more than they should pretend to, that they lose 
what would otherwise be given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, I was 
wonderfully taken with the skill of the poet, in 
making the murderer form fears to himself from 
the moderation of the prince whose life he was going 
to take away. He says of the king: “ He bore his 
faculties so meekly;” and justly inferred from 
thence, that all divine and human power would 
join to avenge his death, who had made such an 
abstinent use of dominion. All that is in a man’s 


power to do to advance his own pomp and glory, 


and forbears, is so much laid up against the day of 
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distress; and pity will always be his portion in 
adversity, who acted with gentleness in prosperity. 


The great officer who foregoes the advantages he , 
might take to himself, and renounces all prudential 


regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 


A 4 | 
merit of a volunteer; and all his honours and glo- | 


ries are unenvied, for sharing the common fate with 
the same frankness as they do who have no such 
endearing circumstances to part with. But if there 
were no such considerations as the good effect which 
self-denial has upon the sense of other men to- 


wards us, it is of all qualities the most desirable for | 


the agreeable disposition in which it places our own 
minds. I cannot tell what better to say of it, than 
that it is the very contrary of ambition; and that 


| modesty allays all those passions and inquietudes 


to which that vice exposes us. He that is moderate 
in his wishes, from reason and choice, and not re- 
signed from sourness, distaste, or disappointment, 
doubles all the pleasures of his life. The air, the 
season, a sun-shiny day, ora fair prospect, are in- 
stances of happiness; and that which he enjoys in 
common with all the world (by his exemption from 
the enchantments by which. all the world are be- 
witched), are to him uncommon benefits and new 
acquisitions. Health is not eaten up with care, 
nor pleasure interrupted by envy. It is not to him 
of any consequence what this man is famed for, or 
for whagthe other is preferred. He knows there is in 


such a place an uninterrupted walk; he can meet in 
such a company an agreeable conversation. He 
has no emulation, ke is no man’s rival, but every 
man’s well-wisher; can look at a prosperous man, 
with a pleasure in reflecting that he hopes he is as 
happy as himself; and has his mind and his fortune 
(as far as prudence will allow) open to the unhappy 
and to the stranger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious prospects to pursue with these 
advantages; therefore to the ordinary world he is 
perhaps thought to want spirit, but known among 
his friends to have a mind of the most consummate 
greatness. He wants no man’s admiration, is in 
no need of pomp. His clothes please him if they 
are fashionable and warm; his companions are 
agreeable if they are civiland well-natured. There 
is with him no occasion for superfluity at meals, or 
jollity in company; in a word, for any thing extra- 
ordinary to administer delight to him. Want of 
prejudice, and command of appetite, are the com- 
panions which make his journey of life so easy, 
that he in all places meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good humour, than is neces- 
sary to make him enjoy himself with pleasure and 
satisfaction.—T. 
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Omnibus in terris, que sunt a Gadibus usque 
auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, remota 
Erroris nebula. Juv. Sat. X, 1. 
Look round the nabitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue f 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Prompts the fond wish, or lifts the suppliant voice? 
f: DRYDEN, Jonnson, &o. 


In my last Saturday’s paper, I laid down some 


` thoughts upon devotion in generat, and shall here 


show what were the notions of the most refined 
heathens on this subject, as they are represented in 
Plato's dialogue apon prayer, entitled Alcibiades 
the Second, which doubtless gave occasion to Juve- 
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nal’s tenth satire, and a 
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r ion, itw $ Ought. 
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and that those things which the LO : 13; 
answer to his petitions, might turn i van him jg 
tion. This, says he, may not only has ‘ 
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and Against | 
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í are really beneficial tothom. 
For an instance, he asks Alcibiades, whether he 


would not be thoroughly pleased and Satisfied if that 
god, to whom he was going to address himself should 
promise to make him the sovereign of the whole 
earth? Alcibiades answers, that he should, doubt. 
less, look upon such a promise as the prealest 
favour that could be bestowed upon him. Socrates 
then asks him, if after receiving this great favour 
he would be contented to lose his life? Or if he 
would receive it, though he was sure he should make 
an ill use of it? To both which questions Alci- 
biades answers in the negative. Socrates then 
shows him, from the examples of others, how these 
might very probably be the effects of such a blessing. 
He then adds, that other reputed pieces of good 
fortune, as that of having a son, or procuring the 
highest post in a government, are subject to the 
like fatal consequences ; which nevertheless, says 
he, men ardently desire, and would not fail to rey 
for, if they thought their prayers might be effectual 
for the obtaining of them. Eo etait 
Having established this great pointi at na > 
mostapparent blessings in this life are 0 Bei 
such dreadful consequences, and that ee i 
what in its event would prove to him a ei 
a curse, he teaches Alcibiades after what m 
ought to pray. ; 
fn the frst place, he recommends z aie Greek 
model of his devotions, a short prayer ds, in the fol- 
poet composed for the use of his frien ose things 
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flection, 
well by his own example asin the form of prayer 


which he taught 
to those rules which the light of nature had sug- 
gested to this great philosopher, but instructed his 
disciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well as 
of all others. 
ject of ador 
third rule above ‘mentioned, to apply themselves to 
him in their closets, c 
and to worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
Lacedæmonians in their 
the gods in general to giv 


« That the great founder of our religion, as 


his disciples,* did not only keep up 


He directed them to the proper ob- 
ation, and taught them, according to the 


without show or ostentation, 
As the 
form of prayer implored 
e them all good things so 
long as they were virtuous, we ask in particular 
« that our offences may be forgiven, as we forgive 
those of others.” If we look into the second rule 


which Socrates has prescribed, namely, that we 
should apply ourselves to 


the knowledge of such 
things as are best for us, this too is explained at 
large in the doctrines of the Gospel, where we are 
taught in several instances to regard those things as 
curses, which appear as blessings in the eye of the 
world; and, on the contrary, to esteem those things 
as blessings, which to the generality of mankind 
Thus, in the form which is pre- 
pray for that happiness which 
the great end of our exist- 


appear as curses. 
scribed to us, we only 
is our chief good, and 
ence, when we petition the Supreme Being 
coming of his kingdom, being solicitous for no other 
tempcral blessings but our daily sustenance. On 
the other side, we pray against nothing but sin, and 
against evil in general, leaving it with Omniscience 
to determine what is really such. If we look into 
the first of Socrates, his rules of prayer, in which 
he recommends the above-mentioned form of the 
ancient poet, we find that form not only compre- 
hended, but very much improved in the petition, 
wherein we pray to the Supreme Being that his 
will may be done: which is of the same force with 
that form which our Saviour used, when he prayed 


deaths, ‘ Nevertheless not my will, but thine be 
done.t ‘This comprehensive petition is the most 
humble, as well as the most prudent, that can be 
offered up from the creature to itis Creator, as it 
supposes the Supreme Being wills nothing but what 
is for our good, and that he knows better than our- 
selves what is so.—L. 
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Veniunt spectentur ut ips. ; 
Ovip, Ars Am. l. i. 99. 

To be themselves a spectacle they come. 


I nave several letters from people of good sense, 
who lament the depravity or poverty of taste the 
town is fallen into with relation to plays and public 
spectacles. A lady in particular observes, that there 
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is such a levity in the minds of her own sex, that 
they seldom attend to 


any thing but impertinences. 
It is indeed prodigious to observe how little notice 


is taken of the most exalted parts of the best trage- 
dies in Shakspeare; nay, it 1s not only visible that 
sensuality has devoured all greatness of soul, but 
the under-passion (as I may so call it) of a noble 
spirit, Pity, seems to be a stranger to the generality 
ofan audience. The minds of men are indeed very 
differently disposed; and the reliefs from care and 
attention are of one sortin a great spirit, and of 
another in an ordinary one. The man of a great 
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heart, and a serious complexion, is more pleased 
with instances of generosity and pity, than the light 
and ludicrous spirit can possibly be with the highest 
strains of mirth and laughter. It is therefore a 
melancnoly prospect when we sce a numerous as- 
sembly lost to all serious entertainments, and such 
incidents as should move one sort of concern, excite 
in them a quite contrary one. In the tragedy of 
Macbeth, the other night, when the lady who is con- 
scious of the crime of murdering the king scems 
utterly astonished at the news, and makes an excla- 
mation at it, instead of the indignation which is na- 
tural to the occasion, that expression is received 


with a loud laugh. They were as merry when a 
criminal was stabbed. It is certainly an occasion 
of rejoicing when the wicked are seized in their de- 
signs ; but I think it is not such a triumph as is ex- 
erted-by laughter. a 
You may generally observe, that the appetites 
are sooner moved than the passions. A sly expres- 
sion which alludes to bawdry, puts a whole row into 
a pleasing smirk; when a good sentence that de- 
scribes an inward sentiment of the soul, is received 
with the greatest coldness and indifference. A cor- 
respondent of mine, upon this subject, has divided 
the female part of the audience, and accounts for 
their prepossessions against this reasonable delight 
in the following manner: “The prude,” says he, 
“as she acts always in contradiction, so she is 
gravely sullen at a comedy, and extravagantly gay 
at a tragedy. The coquette is so much taken up 
with throwing her eyes around the audience, and 
considering the effect of them, that she cannot be 
expected to observe the actors but as they are her 
rivals, and take off the observation of the men from 
herself, Besides these species of women, there are 
the examples, or the first of the mode. These are 
to be supposed too well acquainted with what the 
actor was going to say to be moved at it. After 
these one might mention a certain flippant sct of 
females who are mimics, and are wonderfully di- 
verted with the conduct of all the people around 
them, and are spectators only of the audience. But 
what is of all the most to be lamented, is the loss of 
a party whom it would be worth preserving in their 
right senses upon all occasions, and these are those 
whom we may indifferently call the innocent, or the 
unaffected. You may sometimes see one of these 
sensibly touched witha well-wrotight incident; but 
then she is immediately so impertinently observed 
by the men, and frowned at by some insensibly su- 
perior of her own sex, that she is ashamed, and loses 


| the enjoyment of the most laudable concern, pity. 
| Thus the whole audience is afraid of letting fall a 


tear, and shun as a weakness the best and worthiest 
part of our sense.” 


mG Sir, $ 


“As you are one that doth not only -pretend to 
reform, but effect it amongst people of any sense, 
makes me (who am one of the greatest of your ad- 
mirers) give you this trouble to desire you will set- 
tle the method of us females knowing when one an- 
other is in town; for they have now got a trick of 
never sending to their acquaintance when they first 
come; and if one does wot visit them within’ the 
week which they stay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. 
Now, dear Mr. Spec., ether command them to: put 
it in the advertisement of your paper, which is ge- 
nerally read by our sex, or else order them to 
breathe their saucy footmen (who are good for no- 
thing else) by sending them to tell all their ac- 


quaintance. If you think 4 ae 

into a better style as to the sprit i 
is now filling every day, and it et 
because people take advantage eee lb efe a 
this means, and break off acquainta oen other è 
Therefore pray put this in your ee ni 
you can possibly, to prevent any pL PCY as 
of this nature. I am, ate 


$ a 
a as I ever s} pee 
‘Your most obedient Se a 


“Mary 


“ Pray settle what is to be a pro 


of a person’s being in town 
cording to peoploe’s quality.” 
“ Mn. SPECTATOR 

“I have been out of town 
your paper, dated September the 28th 
to my heart’s desire, exposed F 
manng poor panne, girls, 

heir friends. assure y zi 

saved a’prentice of mine ee ey it has 
of gratitude, as well as for the benefit a kee 
I have put it in a frame and glass, and hur, a 
hind my counter. Ishall take care to R o 
young ones read it every mornin raed 


‘ ce 3, to fortify them 
against such pernicious rascals, I fe Wy them 


what you writ was matter of fact, eae piety 
vention; but this I will take my oath on the fre 
part is so exactly like what happened to my 'prenties 
that had I read your paper then, I should have taken 
your method to have secured a villain. Goon and 
prosper. 
“ Your most obliged humble Servant.” 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Without raillery, I desire you to insert this 
word for word in your next, as you value a lovers 
prayers. You see it is a hue and cry after a stray 
heart (with the marks and blemishesunder-written); 
which whoever shall bring to you, shall receive setis- 
faction. Let me beg of you not to fail, es you re- 
member the passion you had for her to whom you 
lately ended a paper: 


Vice of en, 
them from 


1 Noble, generous, great and good, 
But never to be understood; _ 
Fickle as the wind still changing, 
After every female ranging, | 
Panting, trembling, sighing, dying, 
But addicted much to lying: 
When the Syren songs repeats, 

* Equal measures still it beats; 
Whoe'er shall wear it, it will smart her, 
And whooe’er takes it, takes a tartar. 


T. 
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ents, P : 
and es and at length entirely 
inal plainnes*> < and (what we gay 
me accounts of men and wo- 
Read the re most ancient writers, 
pas “ou would think you 


they live 
F fi satire, under what 


ats ee fe See as there are no other 
li it may rae i y into 
tee i SOT so province it 15 to enter so directly t 
ae © | gathors raed and set their miscarriages in so 
bas spe rays a 
Oke ight. aang Se eee 
nly, song alig a poet famous m his generation, is, I 
be. St sr of the oldest satire that is now extant; 
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ia Tapti oy, shows, by his way of writing, the 
1 ins ik or rather coarseness, of the age in which 
first aia i have taken notice, in my hundred-and- 
tice, f Peat speculation, that the rule of observing 
un Fat the French call the Bienséance in an allusion, 
and i been found out of latter years ; and that the au- 


cients, provided there was a likeness in their simi- 
'itudes, did not much trouble themselves abont the 
decency of the comparison The satires or iambics 


tùis Simonides, with which I shall entertain my readers 
era | {/ inthe present paper, are a remarkable instance of 
tray what [formerly advanced. The subject of this sa- 
en); treis woman. He describes the sex in their several 
atise characters, which he derives to them from a fanciful 
Te supposition raised upon the doctrine of pre-existence, 
you He'tells us that the gods formed the souls of women 


out of those seeds and principles which compose se- 
veral kinds of animals and elements; and that their 
| ge or bad dispositions arise in them according as 
ae such seeds and principles predominate in 
Ae „I have translated the author 
haben send if not word for word (which our 
X tua ould not bear), at least so as to compre- 
ay Meta gi his sentiments, without adding 
itise aa oa. Ihave already apologized 
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particles. These are what we commonly call scolds, 
who imitate the animals out of which they were 
taken, that are always busy and barking, that snarl 
at every one who comes in their way, and live in 
erpetual clamour. 

“ The fourth kind of women were made out of 
the earth. These are your sluggards, who pass away 
their time in indolence and ignorance, hover over 
the fire a whole winter, and apply themselves with 
alacrity to no kind of business but eating. 

“The fifth species of females were made out of 
the sea, These are women of variable, uneven tem- 
pers, sometimes all storm and tempest, sometimes 
all calm and sunshine. ‘The stranger who sees one 
of these in her smiles and smoothness, would cry 
her up for a miracle of good-humour ; but on a sud- 
den her looks and her words are changed, she is 
nothing but fury and outrage, noise and hurricane. 

“The sixth species were made up of the ingredi- 
ents which compose an ass, or a beast of burden. 
These are naturally exceeding slothful, but, upon 
the husband’s exerting his authority, will live upon 
hard fare, and do every thing to please him. They 
are however far from being averse to venereal plea- 
sures, and seldom refuse a male companion. 

“ The cat furnished materials for a seventh species 
of women, who are of a melancholy, froward, unami- 
able nature, and so repugnant to the offers of love 
that they fly in the face of their husband when he 
approaches them with conjugal endearments. This 
species of women are likewise subject to little thefts, 
cheats, and pilferings. 

“The mare with a flowing mane, which was never 
broke to any servile toil and labour, composed an 
eighth species of women, ‘These are they who have 
little regard for their husbands, who pass away their 
time in dressing, bathing, and perfuming; who 
throw their hair into the nicest curls, and trick it 
up with the fairest flowers and garlands. A woman 
of this species is a very pretty thing for a stranger 
to look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, 
unless it be a king or a prince who takes a fancy 
to such a toy. 

“ The ninth species of females were taken out of 
the ape. These are such as‘are both ugly and ill- 
natured, who have nothing beautiful in themselves, 
and endeavour to detract from or ridicule every 
thing which appears so in others. 

“The tenth and last species of women were made 
out of the bee; and happy is the man who gets such 
a one for his wife. She is altogether faultless and 
unblameable. Her family flourishes and improves 
by her good management. She loves her husband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
beautiful and virtuous children. She distinguishes 
herself among her sex. ‘She is surrounded with 
graces. She never sits among the loose tribe of 
women, nor passes away her time with them in 
wanton discourses. She is full of virtue and pru- 
dence, and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow 
on man.” 

I shall conclude these iambics with the motto of 
this paper, which is a fragment of the same author- 
“A man cannot possess any thing that is better 
than a good woman, nor any thing that is worse 
than a bad one.” 

As the poet has shown a great penctration in this 
diversity of female characters, he has avoided the 
fault which Juvenal and Monsieur Boileau ere 
guilty of, the former in his sixth, and the other 1m 
his last satire, where they have endeavoured to ex- 
pose the sex in general, without daing justice to 
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the valuable part of it. Such levelling satires are 
of no use to the world; and for this reason I have 


often wondered how the French author above men- 


tioned, who was a man of exquisite judgment, and 
a lover of virtue, could think human nature a proper 
subject for satire in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called the Satire upon Man. What vice 
‘or frailty can a discourse correct, which censures 
the whole species alike, and endeavours to show by 
some superficial strokes of wit, that brutes are the 
more excellent creatures of the two? A satire 
should expose nothing but w hat is corrigible, and 
make a due discrimination between those who are, 
_and those who are not, the proper objects of it.—L. 
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Nescio quomodo inhæret in mentibus quasi seculorum quo- 
dam augurium futurorum; idque in maximis ingeniis altissi- 


lime, 
‘misque animis et existit maxime, et apparct facil 
= Cic. Tusc. Quest. 


There is, I know not how, in minds a certain presage, as it 
this has the deepest root, and 


is most discoverable, in the greatest geniuses 9nd most exalted 
souls. 
“To THE SPECTATOR. 
“Sir, 

“Tam fully persuaded that one of the best springs 
-of generous and worthy. actions, is the having gene- 
rous and worthy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever 
‘has a mean opinion of the dignity of his nature, 
will act in no higher a rank than he has allotted 
himself in his own estimation. If he considers his 
being as circumscribed by the uncertain term of a 
few years, his designs will be contracted into the 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound his 
existence. How can he exalt his thoughts to any 
cthing great and noble, who only believes that after 
-a short turn on the stage of this world, he is to 
-sink into oblivion, and to lose his consciousness for 
ever? 

“ For this reason I am of opinion, that so useful 
‘and elevated a contemplation as that of the soul’s 
smmortality cannot be resumed too often. There 
is not a more improving exercise to the human 
mind, than to be frequently reviewing its own 
great privileges and endowments; nor a more 
effectual means* to awaken in us an ambition raised 
above low objects and little pursuits, than to value 
curselves as heirs of eternity. 

“ It is a very great satisfaction to consider the 
best and wisest of mankind in all nations and ages, 
asserting as with one voice this their birthright, 
and to find it ratified by an express revelation. At 
the same time if we turn our thoughts inward upon 
ourselves, we may meet with a kind of secret sense 
concurring with the proofs of our own immortality. 

“You have, in my opinion, raised a good pre- 
sumptive argument from the increasing appetite the 
mind has to knowledge, and to the extending its 
own faculties, which cannot be accomplished, as the 
-more restrained perfection of lower creatures may, 
in the limits of a short life. I think another pro- 
bable conjecture may be raised from our appetite to 
duration itself, and frora a reflection on our progress 
through the ‘several stages of it. ‘ We are com- 
plaining,’ as you observed i in a former speculation, 
fof the shortness of life, and yet are perpetually 
‘hurrying over the „parts of it, to e at certain 
little settlements or ‘imaginary points of rest, which 
are dispera ancl up and down i in it. aos 


2 Mean.’ 
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has planted no wandering 
a passion in į 
which has not its object, futurity is thes dee} 
ject of the passion so Constantly exercised aba | 
and this restlessness in the present, this assignin | 
ourselves over to further stages of duration; th 
successive grasping at somewhat still to cm = 
pears to me (whatever it may be to ot! ners) asa! 
kind of instinct, or natural symptom, which the 
mind of man has of its own immortality, | 
` I take it at the same time for granted, that the 
immortality of the soul is sufficiently established by 
other arguments: and, if so, this” appetite, which | 
otherwise would be very unaccountable and absurd, ! 
seems very reasonable, and adds strength to the 
conclusion. But I am amazed when Í consider 
there are creatures capable of thought, who, in spite 
of every argument, can form to themselves a sullen 
satisfaction 1 in thinking otherwise. ‘There is some- 
thing so pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of 
that 2 man who can hope for annihilation, and please 
himself to think that his whole fabric shall one day 
crumble into dust, and mix with the mass of int 
mate beings, that it equally deserves our a an 
tion and pity. The mystery of such men’s upbelie 
d; and jndeed amounts 
is not hard to be penetrate retell 
to nothing more than a sordid hope t at aye 
not be immortal, because they dare not be sı 
first observation, 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER I, 1711. 
jocari fabulis—Pu er. 1. L. Prol. 
led stories 


yo 1L) j 
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ae red that we sport in fab 


it be remembe 
ye lately translated the fragment of aa old 
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5 d supposes them to 1 
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compounded ; ; . 
ies tht revenge, by laying together in another 
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vicious characters which prevail in 
a and showing the different: ingre- 
dients that go to the making up of such different 
humours and constitutions. Horace has a thought 
shich is something akin to this, when, in order to 
excuse himself to his mistress for an invective 
which he had written against her, and to account 
ir that unreasonable fury with which the heart of 
nan is often transported, he tells us that, when 
Prometheus made his man of clay, in the kneading 
wpof the heart, he seasoned it with some furious 
particles of the lion, But upon turning this plan 
to and fro m my thoughts, I observed so many un- 
accountable humours in man, that I did not know 
out of what animals to fetch them. Male souis are 
paul with so many characters, that the world 
bei ilea of materials sufficient to furnish out 
in ent tempers and inclinations. .The 
, With all its animals and elements, would 


ot b $ 
ae enough to supply their several extra- 
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From tenement to tenement is tosa'd, 

The soul is still the same, the figure-only lost. 
Then let not picty be put to flight. 

To please the taste of glutton appetite: 

But suffer inmate souls secure to dwell, 

Lest from their seats your parents you expel; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 

Or from a beast dislodge a brother's mind. 


Plato, in the vision of Eurus the Armenian, which 
I may possibly make the subject of a future spe- 
culation, records some beautiful transmigrations; 
as that the soul of Orpheus, who was musical, me- 
lancholy, and a woman-hater, entered into a swan; 
the soul of Ajax, which was all wrath and fierceness, 
into a lion; the soul of Agamemnon, that was 
rapacious and imperial, into an eagle; and the 
soul of Thersites, who was a mimic and a buffoon, 
into a monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his 
comedies, has touched upon this doctrine’ with 
great humour: 


Thus Aristotle’s soul of old that was, 
May now be damn'd to animate an ass; 
Or in this very house, for aught we know, 
Ts doing painful penance in some beau. 


` 


I shall fill up this paper with some letters which 
my last Tuesday’s speculation has produced. My 
following correspondents will show, what I there 
observed, that the speculation of that day affects 
only the lower part of the sex. 


“ From my house in the Strand 
y ? 


October 3, 1711. 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, R 
‘t Upon reading your Tuesday’s paper, I find by 
several symptoms in my constitution that Iam a 
bee. My shop, or, if you please to call it so, my 
cell, is in that great hive of females which goes by 
the name of the New Exchange; where I ain daily 
ernployed in gathering together a little stock of 
gain from the finost flowers about the town, I mean 
the ladies and the beaux. I have a numerous 
swarm of children, to whom I give the best educa- 
tion I am able. But, Sir, it is my misfortune to be 
married toa drone, who lives upon what I get, 
without bringing any thing into the common stock. 
Now, Sir, as on the one hand I take care not to 
behave myself towards him like a wasp, so likewise 
I would not have him look upon me as a humble- 
bee; for which reason I do all I can to put him 
upon laying up provisions for a bad day, and fre- 
quently represent to him the fatal effects his sloth: 
tnd negligence may bring upon us in our old-age. 
I must beg that you will join with me in your good 
advice upon: this occasion, and you will for ever 
oblige “ Your humble Servant, 
“MELISSA.” 


1 
Sir, Piccadilly, October 31, 1711: 
. “Iam joined in wedlock for my sins to one of 
those fillies who are described in the old poet with 
that hard name you gave us the other day. She 
has a flowing mane, and a skin as soft as silk. But, 
Sir, she passes half her life at her glass, and almost 
ruins me in ribands. For my own part, I am a 
plain handicraft man, and in danger of breaking by 
her laziness aud expensiveness. Pray, master, tell 
me in your next paper, whether I May not expect 
of her so much drudgery as to take care of her 
family, and curry her hide ir caso of refusal. 


“ Your loving Friend, 
“ BARNAB7 Britt.” 


? 
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“Mr Sprecrator, — Cheapside, October 30. 


“Jam mightily pleased with the humour of the 
cat; be so kind as to enlarge upon that subject. 


“ Yours till death, 
“ Josian HENPECK. 


«P. S. You must know I am married to a 
grimalkin.”? © 
“Sin, Wapping, October 31, 1711 
“ Ever since your Spectator of Tuesday last came 
into our family, my husband is pleased to call me 
his Oceana, because the foolish’ old poet that you 
have translated says, that the souls of some women are 
made of sea-water. ‘This, it seems, has encouraged 
my sauce-box ‚to be witty upon me, When I am 
angry, lie cries, ‘Pr’ythee, my dear, be calm ;° when 


- I chide one of my servants, ‘Pr’ythee, child, do 


not bluster.’ He had the impudence about an 
hour ago to tell me, that he was a seafaring man, 
and must expect to divide his life.between storm 
and sunshine. When.I bestir myself with any 
spirit in my family, it is ‘high sea’ in his house ; 
and when I ‘sit still without doing any'thing, his 
affairs forsooth are‘ windbound.? When I ask -him 
whether it rains; he makes answer, ‘ It is no mat- 
ter, so that it be fair weather Within, doors,’ In 
short, Sir, I cannot speak my mind freely to him, 
but I either swell or7rage, or do .something that is 
not fit fora civil woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spec- 


-s |7 tator, since you are so sharp upon other women, let 


us know what materials your wife is made of, if you 
have one. I suppose you would make «s a parcel 
of poor-spirited, tame, insipid creatures; but, Sir, I 
would have you to know, we haye'as good passions 
in us as yourself, and that a woman, was never de- 
signed to be a milk-sop. 2 

L. “Martua Tempest.” 
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Eripe turpi é 
Colla jugo, liber sum dic age— Hor, 2 Sat vii. 92. 


——Loose thy neck from this ignoble chain, 
And boldly say thou'rt free —Crexen 


“Mr. SPECTATOR 
“© I never look upon my dear wife,* but I think 
of the happiness Sir Roger de: Coverley enjoys, in 
having such’ a frien as you to expose in proper 
colours the cruelty and perverseness of his mistress. 
I have very often wished you visited in our family, 
and were acquainted with my spouse; she would 


-afford you, for some months at least, matter enough 


for one Spectator a week, Since we are not so 
happy as to be of your acquaintance, give me leave 
to represent to you our present circumstances as 
well as I can in writing. You are to know, then, 
that I am not of a very different constitution from 
Nathaniel Henroost, whom you have lately recorded 
in.your speculations ; and have a wife who makes a 
more tyrannical use of the knowledge of my casy 
temper titan that lady ever pretended to. We had 
not deen a month married, when she found in me a 
Certain pain to give.offence, and an indolence that 
made me hear little inconveniences rather than dis- 


| pute about them. From this observation it soon 


came to pass, that if I offered to go abroad, she 
would get between me and the door, kiss me, and 
say she could’ not part with me; then down again 
Isat. Ina day or two after this first pleasant step 
-owards confining me, she declared to me, that I 
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and allowed to visit me in her com ny ee be | 
sings prettily, has roused me to mabe an a 
his intelligence to me in the following taea 
wife isa great pretender to music, and free ur 
of it; but far gone in the Italian taste Tom eng 
to Armstrong, the famous fine writer of music, a 
desires him to put this sentence of Tully in the cath 
of an Italian air, and write it out formy spouse 
from him: An ille mihi Liber cui mulier imperat? 
Cui leges imponit, præscribit, jubet, velat quod videlur? 
Qui nihil imperanti negare, nihil recusare auda? 
Poscit? dandum est. Vocat? veniendum: Bjicit? 
abeundum, Minitatur? extimiscendum, ‘Does he 


tao air, ifit 
We generally 


‘| live like a gentleman who is commanded by a wo 


man? He to whom she gives law, grants and de- 
nies what she pleases? who can neither deny her 
any thing she asks,-or refuse to do any thing she 
commands ?? ; 

“To be short, my wife was extremely pleased. 
with it; said the Italian was the only language 
for music; and admired how wonderfully tender b 
sentiment was, and how pretty the accent 1s of a 
lanouage: with the rest that is said by rote on that 
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pent to you receive 
in my DY issi for 
vou shall submission, for 
| = pstulater is resistance and 


a moral virtue into practice. We have therefore,’’ 
says he, “ enlarged the sphere of our duty, ané 
made ‘many things, which are in themselves indif- 
ferent, a part of our religion, that we may have 
more occasions of showing our love to God, and in 
all the circumstances of life, by doing something to 
please him.” . 

Monsieur St. Evremond has endeavoured to pal- 
liate the superstitions of the Roman Catholic feli- 
gion with the same kind of apology, where he’ pre- 
tends to consider the different spirits of the Papists 
and the Calvinists, as to the great points wherein 
they disagree. He tells us,.that the former are act- 
uated by love, and the other by fear; and that in 
their expressions of duty, and devotion towards the 
Supreme Being, the former seem particularly care- 
ful to do every thing which may possibly please him, 
and the other to abstain from every thing which 
may possibly displease -him- 

But notwithstanding this plausible reason with 
which both the Jew and the-Roman Catholic would 
excuse their respective superstitions, it is certain 
there is samething in them very pernicious fo man- 
kind, and destructive to religion; because the in- 
junction of superfluous ceremonies makes ‘such ac- 
tions duties, as were before indifferent, and by that 
means renders religion more, burdensome and diffi- 
cult than it is in its own nature, betrays many into 
sins of omission which'they could not otherwise be 
guilty of, and fixes the mind of the vulgar to the 
shadowy, unessential points, instead of the more 
weighty and more important matters of the law. 

- This zealous and active obedience however takes 
place in the great point we are recommending; for 
if, instead of prescribing to ourselves indifferent act- 
ions as duties, we apply a good intention to all our 
most indifferent actions, we make our very existence 
one continued act of obedience, we turn our diver- 
sions and amusements to our eternal advantage, and 
are pleasing Him (whom we are made to please) in 
all the circumstances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy offici- 
ousness -(if I may be allowed to call it such), which 
is recommended to us by the apostle in that uncommon 
precept wherein he directs us to propose to ourselves 
the glory of our Creator in all our most indifferent 
actions, “whether we cat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do,” * 

A person, therefore, who is possessed with such 
an habitual good intention as that which I have 
been here speaking of, enters upon no single «cir- 
cumstance of life, without considering it as well- 
pleasing to the great Author of his being, conform- 
able to the dictates of reason, suitable to human na- 
ture in general, or to that particular station in 
which Providence has placed him. He lives in a 
perpetual sense of ithe Divine Presence, regards 
himself as acting, in the whole course of his ex- 
istence, under the’ observation and inspection of 
‘that Being, who is privy to all his motions and all 
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his thoughts,who knows his ‘‘down-sitting and his 
uprisitig, who is about his ‘path, and about his bed, 
and spieth out all his ways.”+ In a word, he: re- 
members that the eye of his Judge is always upon 
him, and in every action he reflects that he is doing 
what is commanded or allowed by him who will 
hereafter either reward or punish it. This was the 
character of those holy men of old, who, in that 
beautiful phrase of Scripture, are said to have | 
“walked with God.” 3 F 


* 1] Cor. x. 31. t Psalm cxxxix. 2,3. © ¢ Gen v. 33. vi-& 
‘ ; < x R 2 
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DEEDS 
When I employ myself upon a paper of morality, 
I generally consider how I may recommend the 
particular virtue which I treat of, by the precepts 
or examples of the ancient heathens; by that means, | 
if possible, to shame those who have greater ad- 
vantages of knowing their duty, and therefore | 
greater obligations to perform it, into a better course 
of life; besides, that many among us are unreason- 
ably disposed to give a fairer hearing to a Pagan 
hilosopher than to a Christian writer. 
“I shall, therefore, produce an instance of this 
excellent frame of mind in a speech of Socrates, 
which is quoted by Erasmus. This great philoso- 
pher on the day of his execution, a little before’ ‘the 
draught-of poison was brought to him, entertaimng 
his friends with a diséourse on the immortality of 
the soul, has these words: “ Whether or no God 
will approve of my actions, I know not; but this I 
am sure of, that I have at all times made-it my 
endeavour to please him, and I have a good hope 
that this my endeayour will be accepted by him.” 
Wo find in these words of that great man the 
habitual good intention which I would here incul- 
cate, and with which that divine philosopher always 
acted. I shall only add, that Erasmus, who was 
an unbigoted Roman catholic, was so much tran- 
sported with this passage of Socrates, that he could 
scarce forbear looking upon him as a saint, and de- 
siring him to pray for him; or as that ingenious and 
learned writer has expressed himself in a much 
more lively manner; “ When I reflect on such a 
speech, pronounced by such a person, I can scarce 
forbear crying out,“ Sancie Socrates, ora pro nobis:” 
O holy Socrates, pray for us.” — L, 
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Perterunt tempora longi 


Servitii Juv. Sat. iii. 124. 


A long dependance in an hour is lost. —DRYDEN 


1 pip some time ago lay before the world the un- 
happy condition of the trading part of mankind, 
who suffer by want of punctuality in the dealings 
of persons above them; but there is a set of men 
who are much more the objects of, compassion than 
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are as intimate as ever you were, and he will ieee 
very illif you keep the distance he A 
towards him in his grandeur. One would thal 
this should be a behaviour a man could fall into | 
with the worst grace imaginable; but they who 
know the world have seen it more than once, I 
have often, with secret pity, heard the same man 
who has professed his abhorrence against all kind 
of passive behaviour, lose minutes, hours, days, and 
years, in a fruitless attendance on one who had no 
inclination to befriend him. It is very. much to be 
regretted, that the great have one particular privi- 
lege aboye the rest of the world, of being slow ìn 
receiving impressions of kindness, and quick in 
taking offence. The elevation above the rest of 
mankind, except in very great minds, makes men 
so giddy, that they do not see after the gupuh 
ner they did before. Thus they: despise their 0 
friends, and strive to extend their interests to nh 
pretenders. By this* means it often happens, 
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even those, and these are the dependants on great 
men, whom they are pleased to take under their 
protection as such as are to share in their friendship 
and favour. These indeed, as well from the homage 
that is accepted from them, as the hopes which are 
given to them, are become a sort of creditors: and 
these debts, being debts of honour, ought, according 
to the accustomed maxim, to be first discharged. = 
When I speak of dependants, I would not be un- 
derstood to mean those who are worthless in them- 
selyes, or who, without any call, will press into the 
| company of their ‚betters. Nor, when I speak of 
patrons, do I mean those who either have it not in 
their power, or have no obligation to assist their 
} friends; but I speak of such leagues where there is 
power and obligation on the one part, and merit 
and expectation on the other. ` 
> The division of patron and client, may, I believe, 
include a third of our nation: the want of merit and 
real worth in the client, will strike out about ninety- 
nine in a hundred of these; and the want of ability 
in patrons, as many of that kind. But, however, I 
must beg leaveto say, that he who will take up an- 
other’s time and fortune in his service, though ho 
has no prospect of rewarding his merit towards him, 
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When we consider these things, and reflect upon 
| many honest natures (which one, who makes ob- 
| servation of what passes, may have seen) that have 
| miscarried by such sort of applications, it is too me- 
lancholy a scene to dwell upon; therefore I shall 
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tike another opportunity to discourse of good 
patrons, and distinguish such as have done their 
duty to those who have depended upon them, and 
were notable to act without their favour. Worthy 
patrons are like Plato’s Guardian Angels, who are 
always doing good to their wards; but. negligent 
Paar like Epicurus’s gods, that lie lolling on 
e clouds, and, instead of blessings, pour down 
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which Aristotle has brought to explain his doctrine 
of substantial forms, when he tells us that a statue 


the statuary only clears away the superfluous mat- 
ter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is in 
stone, the sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is 
to a block of marble, education is to a human soul. 
The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have disinterred, and have brought to light. 
Lam, therefore, much delighted with reading the 
accounts of savage nations, and with contemplating 
those virtues which are wild and uncultivated; to 
see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution 
in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullen- 
ness and despair. : 
Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in 
different kinds of actions, according as they are 
more or less rectified and swayed by reason. When 
one hears of negroes, who upon the death of their 
masters, or upon changing their service, hang them- 
selves upon the next tree, as it frequently happens 
in our American plantations, who can forbear ad 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so 
dreadful a manner? What might not that savage 
greatness of soul which appears in these poor 
wretches on many occasions be raised to, were it 
rightly cultivated? And what colour of excuse can 
there be for the contempt with which we treat this 
part of our species? that we should not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity ; that we should 
only set an insignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them; nay, that we should, as much as in 
us lies, cut them off from the prospect of happiness 
in another world as well as in this, and,deny them 
that which we look upon as the proper means for 
attaining it? re 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a story which I have lately heard, 
and which is so well attested, that I have no manner 
of reason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it 
a kind of wild tragedy that passed about twelve years 
ago at St. Christopher's, one of our British Leeward 
islands, ‘he negroes who were the persons con- 
cerned in it, were all of them the slaves of a gentle- 
man, who is now in England. x 

This gentleman, among his negroes, had a young 
woman,;who was looked upon: as a most extraordi- 
nary beauty by those of her own complexion. He 
had at the same time two young fellows, who were 
likewise negroes and slaves, remarkable for the 
comeliness of their persons, and for the friendshit 
which they bore to one another. It unfortunately 
happened that both of them fell in love with the fe- 
male negro above mentioned, who would have been 
very glad to have taken either of them for her hus- 
band, provided they would agree between themselves 
which should be the man. But they were both so 
passionately in love with her, that neither of them 
would think of giving her up to his rival. and at 
the same time were so true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of gaining her without 
his friend’s consent. The torments of these two 
lovers werethe discourse of the family to which they 
belonged, who could not forbear observing the 
strange complication of passions which perplexed 
the hearts of the poor negroes, that often dropped 
expressions of the uneasiness they underwent, and 
how impossible it was for either of them ever to be 
happy. m 

After along struggle between love and ‘riendship 
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truth’ and jealousy, they one day took a walk to- 
getherintoa wood, carrying their mistress along with 
them :. where, after abundance of lamentations, they 
stabbed her to the heart, of which she immediately 
died. ` A slave who was at his work not far-from the 
place where this astonishing piece of cruelty was:cora- 
mitted, hearing the shrieks of the dying person, ran 
to see what was the occasion of them. He there 
discovered the woman lying dead upon the ground, 
with the two negroes on each side of her, kissing 
-the dead corpse, weeping over it, and beating their 
“breasts in the utmost agonies of grief and despair 
He. immediately ran to the English family with the 
news of what he had seen; who, upon coming to the 
place, ‘saw the woman dead, and: the two negroes 
expiring by her with wounds they had giy.n them- 
selves. 

We see in this amazing instance of barbarity, 
what strange disorders are bred in the minds of 
those men whose passions are not regulated by vir- 
tue, and disciplined by reason. Though the action 
which I have recited is in itself full of guilt and 
horror, it proceeded from a temper of mind which 
might have produced very noble fruits, had it been 
informed and guided by a suitable education.. 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be born 
in those parts of the world where wisdom and know- 
ledge'flourish; though it must be confessed, there 
are, even in these parts, several poor uninstructed per- 
sons, who are but little, above the inhabitants of 
those nations of which I have been here speaking; 
as those who have had the advantage of a more li- 
beral education rise aboye one another by several 
different degrees of perfection. For, to return to 
our statue in the block of marble, we sce it some 
times only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough- 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure ; 
sometimes we see the man appearing distinctly in | 
all his limbs and features, sometimes we find the 
figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but seldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles could not give several nice touches and 
finishings. 

Discourses of morality, and reflections upon 
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A N 
“ Mnr. SPECTATOR, A. Noswitng 

“ The uproar was se great as svon as I had read 
the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after 
many revolutions in her temper, of Taging, swoon- 
ing, railing, fainting, pitying herself, and reviling 
her husband, upon an accidental coming in of 4 
neighbouring lady (who says she has writ to you 
also), she had nothing left for it but to fall into a 
fit. I had the honour to read the paper to her, and 
have pretty good command of countenance and tem- 
per on such occasions; and soon found my historical 
name to be Tom Meggot in your writings, but con- 
cealed myself until I saw howiit affected Mrs. Frec- 
man. She looked frequently at her husband, as 
often at me; and she did not tremble. as she filled 
tea, until she came to the circumstance of Am 
strong’s writing out a piece of Tully for an. opera 
tune. Then she burst out, she was exposed, she 
was deceived, she was wronged and abused. The 


human nature, are the best means we can make use 


little encouraged in it by many letters which I re- 
ceive from unknown hands, in approbation of my 
endeavours ; and must take this opportunity of re- 
turning my thanks to those who write them, and ex- 
| cusmg myself for not inserting several of them in 
my papers, which I am sensible would-be a very 
great ornament. to them. Should I publish the 
praises which are so well penned, they would do 
honour to the persons-who write them, but my pub- 
lishing of'them would, I fear, be a sufficient instance 
lo'the world ‘that I did not deserve them.—C. 
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Tunc fæmina simplex, , 
Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab antro 
2 Juv, Sat. vi, 326. 


f 4 ; 
Then unrestrain'd by ndes of decency; 
_Th* assembled females raise a general cry 
L suani entertain my reader to-day with some 
letters from my correspondents. The first of them 
is. the description of a “club, whether real or ima- 
ginary I cannot determine; but am apt to fancy, 
that the writer of it, whoever she is, has formed a 
kind of nocturnal, orgie out of her own fancy. 
Whether this be so or not, her letter may conduce 
to the amendment of that kind of persons who are 
represented in it, and whose characters are frequent 
enough in the world. : 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tn some of your first papers you were pleased 
to give the public a very diverting account of several 
clubs and nocturnal assemblies; but [ am a member 
of a society which has wholly escaped your notice, 
I mean a club of She-Romps. We take each a 
hackney-coach, and meet once a week in a large 
upper-chamber, which we hire by the year for that 
purpose ; our landlord and his family, who are. quiet 
people, constantly contriving to be abroad on our 
club-night. We are no soouer come together, than 
we throw off all that modesty and reservedness 
with which our sex are obliged to disguise themselves 
in public places. J am not able to express the 
pleasure we enjoy from ten at night till four “in the 
morning, in being as rude as you men can be for 

our lives. -As our play runs high, the room is im- 
mediately filled with broken fans, torn petticoats, 
lappets, or head-dresses, flounces, furbelows, garters, 
and working-aprons. I had forgot to tell you at 
first, that besides the coaches we come in ourselves, 

‘there is one which stands always empty to carry off 
our dead men, for so we call all those fragments and 
tatters with which the room is strewed, and which 
we'pack up together in bundles, and put into the 
aforesaid coach. It is no small diversion for us to 
meet the next night at some member’s chamber, 
where every one is to pick out what belongs to her 
from this confused bundle of silks, stuffs, laces, and 
rihands. I have hitherto given you an account of 
ou” diversion on‘ordinary club-nights; but must ac- 
quaint yoo further, that once a month we demolish 
a prude, thatris, we get some queer formal creature 
in among us, and unrig her in an instant. Our last 
month’s prude was so armed and fortified in whale- 
bone and buckram, that we had much ado to come 
at her; but you would have died with laughing to 
have seen how the sober awkward thing looked when 
she was forced out of her intrenchments. In short, 
Sir, it is impossible to give you a true notion of our 
sport, unless you would come one night amongst 


| 


our society to admit a male visitant, we repose so 
much confidence in your silence and taciturnity, 
that it was agreed by the whole club, at our last 
mecting, to give you entrance for one ‘night as a 
Spectator. F: 


<- “JT am your humble Servant, 
“Kitty TERMAGANT. 


«pP, S. We shall demolish a prude next Thursday.” 


Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not 
at present find in mySelf any inclination to venture 
i my person with her and her romping companions. 


AS ` à I should regard myself as a second Clodius in 
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truding on the mysterious rites of the Bona Dea, 
and should apprehend being demolished as much as ; 
the prude. 

Tne following letter comes from a gentleman, 
whose taste I find is much too delicate to endure 
the least advance towards romping. I may perhaps 
hereafter improve upon the hint he has given me, 
and make it the subject of a whole Spectator; in the 
mean time tuke it as it follows in his own words: 


‘Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tt is my misfortune to be in love with a young 
creature who is daily committing’ faults, which, 
though they give me the utmost uneasiness, I know 
not how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her 
with. She is pretty, dresses well, is rich, and good- 
humoured; but either wholly. neglects, or has no 
notion of that which polite people have agreed to 
distinguish by the name of delicacy. After our re- 
turn from a walk the other day she threw herself 
into an elbow-chair, and professed before a large 
company, that she was all over in a sweat. She 
told me this afternoon that her stomach ached; and 
was complaining yesterday at dinner of something 
that stuck in her teeth. I treated her with a basket 
of fruit last summer, which she ate so very greedily, 
as almost made me resolve never to, see her more. 
In short, Sir, I begin to tremble whenever I sce-her 
about to speak or move. As she does not want 
sense, ifshe takes these hints I am happy; if not, I 
am more than afraid, that these things which shock 
me even in the behaviour of a mistress, will appear 
insupportable in that of a wife. 

“l'am, Sir, yours,” &c. 

My next letter comes from a correspondent whom 
}I cannot but very much value, upon the account 
which she gives of herself. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“JT am happily arrived at a state of tranquillity, 
which few people envy, I mean that of an old maid: 
therefore being wholly unconcerned in all that 
medley of follies whichyour sex is apt to contract 
from thcir silly fondness of yours, I read your rail- 
leries on us without vorevocation. I can say with 
Hamlet, 


Man delights not m 
Nor woman either. : 

“Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare your 
own sex, do not be afraid of reproving what is ridi- 
culous in ours, and you will oblige at least one 
woman, who is 

“Your humble Servant, 
“Susannan F Rost.” 


tt MrR. SPECTATOR, 

“I am wife to e clergyman, and cannot help 
thinking that in your tenth or tithe character of 
womankind you meant myself, therefore I have no 
quarrel against you for the other nine characters. 

“ Your humble Servant, 


x “ALB. 
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I HAPPENED the other day, as my way is, to 
: stroll into a little coffee-house beyond Aldgate; and 
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divided into glory, which respects the hero: re í: 
tation, which is preserved by every gentleman; m 
credit, which must be supported by every iradesman, 
These possessions in fame are dearer than life to 
those characters of men, or rather are the life of 
these characters. Glory, while the hero pursues 
great and noble enterprises, is impregnable; and 
all the assailants of his renown do but show their’) 
pain and impatience of its brightness, without 
throwing the least shade upon it. If the foundation 
of a high name be virtue and service, all thatis 
offered against it is but rumour, which is too short- 
lived to stand up in competition with glory, which 
is everlasting. ‘ 
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ofthe pan on I thought it an inimitable piece 
or liy ate mn gentlemar of my acquaintance, 
nN had great variety of affairs, and used to talk 
rh yarmth enough against gentlemen by whom 
he thought himself ill dealt with; that he would 
never let any thing be urged against a merchant 
(with whom he had any difference) except in a 
cartof justice. He used to say, that to speak ill 
of a merchant was to begin his suit with judgment 
andexecution. One cannot, I think, say more on 
‘his occasion, than to repeat, that the merit of the 
merchant is above that of all other subjects: for 
while he isuntouched in his credit, his hand-writing 
is amore portable coin for the service of his fellow- 
citizens, and his word the gold of Ophir to the 
country wherein he resides.—T’, 
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that which consists in birth, title, or riches: it is 
the most foreign to our natures, and what we can 
the least call our own of any of the three kinds of 
quality. In relation to the body, quality arises 
from health, strength, or beauty; which are nearer 
to us, and more a part of ourselves thau the former. 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rise from 
knowledge or virtue; and is that which is more 
essential to us, and more intimately united with us 
than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has less 
reason to value himself upon it than on that of 
the body or mind, is however the kind of quality 
which makes the most shining figure in the eye of 
the world. 

As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine 
source of honour, we generally find in titles an in- 
timation of some particular merit that shold re- 
commend men to the high stations which they 
possess. Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty 
to kings; serenity or mildness of temper to princes ; 
excellence or perfection to ambassadors; grace to 
archbishops; honour to peers; worship or vene- 
rable behaviour to magistrates; and reverence, whicn 
is of the same import as the former, to the inferior 
clergy. 

In the founders of great families, such attributes 
of honour are generally correspondent with the vir“ 
tues of the person to whom they are applied; but 


in the descendants, they are too often the marks | 


rather of grandeur than of merit. The stamp and 
denomination still continues, but the intrinsic vaiue 
is frequently lost. 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of titles in a 
true light.’ A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling 
under the apprehensions of the state he is entering 
on: and is asked by a grave attendant how his 
holiness does? Another hears himself addressed 
to under the, title of highness or excellency, who 
lies under such mean circumstanves of mortality 
as are the disgrace of human nature. Titles at 
such a time look rather like insults and mockery 


jthan respect. 


The truth of it is, honours are in this world 
under no regulation; true quality is neglected, 
virtue is oppressed, and vice triumphant. The 
last day will rectify this disorder, and assign to 
every one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
character. Ranks will be then adjusted, and pre 
cedency set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to 
advance ourselves in another world, at least to pre- 
serve our post in it, and outshine our inferiors in 
virtue here, that they may not be put above us in a 
state which is to settle the distinction for eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called strangers and so- 
journers upon earth, and life a pilgrimage, Several 
heathen, as well as Christian authors, under the 
same kind of metaphor, have represented the world 
as an inn, which was only designed to furnish us 
with accommodations in this our passage. It is 
therefore very absurd to think of setting up our 
rest before we come to our journey’s end, and not 
rather to take care of the reception we shall there 
meet with, than to fix our thoughts on the little 
conveniences and advantages which we enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. E 

Epictetus makes use of another hind of allusion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to be satistied with the post in which 
Providence has placed us. Wo are here, says he, 


The first 1s | as ina theatre, where every one has a part allotted 
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to him, The great duty which lies upor a man is 
to act his part in perfection. We may indeed say, 
that our part does not suit us, and that we could act 


nother better. But this, says the philosopher, is | t 
i proportion your spirits be 


not our business. All that we are concerned in is 
to excel in the part which is given us. If it be an 
maptoper one, the fault is not in us, but in Him who 
has cast our several parts, and is the great disposer 
of the drama.* f 
The part that was acted by this philosopher him- 
self was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
dieda slave. His motive to contentment in this 
narticular, receives a very great enforcement from 
the above-mentioned consideration, if we remember 
that our parts im the other world will be new cast, 
and that mankind will be there ranged in different 
stations of superiority and pre-eminence, in propor- 
tion as they have here excelled one another in vir- 
tue, and performed in their several posts of life the 
duties which belong to them. 7 ; 
There are many beautiful passages in the little 
apocryphal book, entitled, The Wisdom of Solomon, 
to set forth the vanity of honour, and the like tem- 
poral blessings which are in so great repute among 
men, and to comfort those who have not the possess- 
jon of them. It represents in very warm and noble 
terms this advancement of a good man in the other 
world, and the great surprise which it will produce 
among those who are his superiors inthis. ‘ Then 
shall the righteous man stand in great boldness be- 
fore the face of such as have afflicted him, and made 
no account of his labours. When they sec it they 
shall be troubled with terrible fear, and’ shall be 
amazed at the strangeness of his salvation, so far 
beyond all that they looked for. And they repent- 
ing and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say 
within themselves, This was he whom we had some 
time in derision, and a proverb of reproach. We 
fools accounted his life madness, and his end to be 
without honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot among the saints !”’} 
Ifthe reader would see the description of a life 
that is passed away in vanity and among the shadows 
of pomp and greatness, he may sce it very finely 
drawn in the same place + In the mean time, since 
it is necessary, in the present constitution of things, 
that order and distinction should be kept up in the 
world, we should be happy if those who enjoy the 
upper stations in it, would endeavour to surpass 
others in virtue as much as in rank, and by their 
humanity and condescension make their superiority 
easy and acceptable to those who are beneath them, 
and if, on the contrary, those who are in meaner 
posts of life, would consider how they may better 


their condition hereafter, and by a just deference’ 


and submission to their superiors, make them happy 
in those blessings with which Proyidence has thought 
fit to distinguish them.—C. ` 
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Rumoresque serit varios Ving. Ain. xii 228. 
__A thousand rumours spreads. 
“Sir, 

“Wry will you apply to my father for my love? 

I cannot help it if he will give you my person ; but 

I assure you it is not in his power, nor even in my 

own, to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but con- 


$ 


* Vid. Epicteti Enchirid. cap. 23. 
q Ib. 8—14. 
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j will act. accordingly, 


jplainly. I mortally hate you 
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Sir, your most humble Servant, 

~ MR. SPECTATOR, Tenner 

ee There are so many artifices and 
wit, and such a variety of humour 
among its votaries, that it would b 
exhaust so fertile a subject, if you 
to resume it. The following instanc 
think fit, be added by way of appe 
courses on that subject. 

“That feat of poctical activi i 
Horace, of an autine who could CoRR y 
dred verses while he stood upon one leg nasil 
imitated (as I have heard) by a modern wate 
who, priding himself on the hurry of his invention 
thought it no small addition to his fame to have each 
piece minuted with the exact number of hours or 
days it cost him ia the composition. He could taste 
no praise until he had acquainted you in how short 
space of time he had deserved it; and was not so 
much led to an ostentation of his art, as of his 
dispatch : : : 


modes of fal 
discovers itself 
e impossible tp 
would think fit 
es may, if y 
ndix to your E 


— Accipe, si vis, 
Accipe jam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, 
Custodes: videamus uter plus seribere possit. 

j Hon. 1 Sat, iv. 14 


Here's pen and ink, and time, and place; let's try 
Who can write most, and fastest, you or I.—CREECE. 


This was the whole of his ambition ; and there- 
fore I cannot but think the flights of this rapid 
author very proper to be opposed to those laborious 
nothings which you have observed were the delight 
of the German wits, and in which they so happily 
got rid of such a tedious quantity of their time. a 

“TI have known a gentleman of another ae 
humour, who, despising the name of an rae 
never printed his works, but contracted b ap i 
and by the help of avery fine came MES vol 
wore on his little finger, was 4 cona ki 
upon glass. He had a very good epigra mn window 
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was his misfortune at last to lose ne 
ring to a sharper at play, and he 
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fixed them, together with a 
nac he was just then print- 
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only improvement beyond this 
h the late Duke of Buckingham 
ender to poetry, as a pro-, 
yiz. a mill to make verses. 
the most compendious method of all 
been yet proposed, may deserve the 
yirtuosi who are employed 
iscoveries for the public good ; and it may 
while to consider, whether in an island 

few are content without being thought wits, 
C, be a common benefit, that wit as well as 
A 


hould be made cheap. j 3 
a “Jam, Sir, your humble Servant,” &c. 


e 
that which, 
re toa stupid pret 
utch mechanic, 


“Mr, SPECTATOR, 
“J often dine at a gentleman’s house where there 
are two young ladies in themselves very agreeable, 
but very cold in their behaviour, because they un- 
derstand me for a person that is to ‘break’ my 
mind? as the phrase is, very suddenly to one of 
them, But take this way to acquaint them that 
Tam notin love with either of them, in hopes they 
vill use me with that agreeable freedom and indif- 
ference which they do all the rest of the world, and 
motto drink to one another only, but sometimes 
cast a kind look, with their service to, 
“ Sir, your humble Servant.” 

3 “Mr, SPECTATOR, 

i lama young gentleman,;and take it for a picce 
o good-breeding to pull off my hat when I see any 
ey charming in any woman, whether 
Upin a ae care that there, is no- 
iava Aa my manner, as if*I were 
Mies ninto a salutation by way of jest 
Pa Hien except Iam acquainted with 
look upon iors wes it for a rule, that she is to 
Mpposed merit civility and homage I pay to her 
Thich she îs to ie impertinence or forwarduess 
You Would seltle es and neglect. 1 wish, Sir, 
Please to tiniee Y usiness of salutation; and 
mike Thaye to be civil I shall resist the sudden 
Binet tell these creat EG aN 

€ in return to the atures how to behave them- 
ae ate such that aa I have for them. My 
tme it be only a ecision will be a favour 

aring out my hat ah the unnecessary expense 
0 hast as I do at present. 
Tam, Sir, yours, 

“T. D. 
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— Ab ovo 
Usque ad mala Hox. Sat. 3.1.1. v. 6. 


From eggs, which first are set upon the board, 
To apples ripe, with which it last is stor'd. 


Wun I have finished any of my speculations it 
is my method to consider which of the ancient au- 
thors hare touched upon the subjects that I treat of. 
By this means I meet with some celebrated thought 
upon it, or a thought of my own expressed in better 
words, orsome similitude for the illustration of my sub- 
ject. This is what gives birth to the motto of a specu- 
lation, which I rather choose to take out of the poets 
than the prose-writers, as the former generally give 
a finer turn to a thought than the latter, and by 
couching it in few words, and in harmonious num 
bers, make it more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least 
one good line in every paper, and very often finds 
his imagination entertained by a hint that awakens 
in his memory some beautiful passage of a classic 
author. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher, * which 
I find some of our writers have ascribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken occasion 
to repeat it, that a good face is a letter of recom- 
mendation. It naturally makes the beholders in- 
quisitive into the person who is the owner of it, and 
generally prepossesses them in his favour, A hand- 
some motto has the same effect. Besides that it 
always gives a supernumerary beauty to a paper, 
and is sometimes in a manner necessary, when the 
writer is engaged in what may appear a paradox to 
vulgar minds, as it shows that he is supported by 
good authorities, and is not singular in his opinion. 

I must confess the motto is of little use to an un- 
learned reader, for which reason I consider it only 
as “a word to the wise.” But as for my unlearned 
friends, if they cannot relish the motto, I take care 
to make provision for them in the body of my paper. 
If they do not understand the sign that is hung out, 
they know very well by it that they may mect with 
entertainment in the house; and I think I was 
never better pleased than with a plain man’s com- 
pliment, who upon his friend’s telling him that he 
would like the Spectator much better if he under- 
stood the motto, replied that “ good wine needs no 
bush.” 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest congrega- 
tion. One of them being well versed in the Fathers, 
used to quote every now and then a Latin sentence 
to his illiterate hearers, who it seems found them- 
selves so edified by it, that they flocked in greater 
numbers to this learned man than to his rival. The 
other finding his congregation mouldering every 
Sunday, and hearing at length what was the occa- 
sion of it, resolved to give his parish a little Latin 
in his turn; but being unacquainted with any of the 
Fathers, he digested into his sermons the whole 
book of Que Genus, adding however such explica- 
tions to it as he thought might be ror the benefit of 
his people. He afterward entered upon As in Prz- 
senti, which he converted in the same manner to 
the use of his parishioners. This in a very little 
time thickened his audience, filled his church, and 
routed his antagonist. 


—— 


* Aristotle, or, according to some, Diogenes. See Diogenes 
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The natural love to Latin, which is so prevalent 
iin our common people, makes me think that my 
speculations fare never the worse among them for 
that little scrap which appears at the head of them; 


| and what the more encourages me in the use of 


‘quotations in an unknown tongue, is, that I hear 
the ladies, whose approbation I value more than that 
of the whole learned world, declare themselves in a 
more particular manner pleased with my Greek 
mottos. i = 

Designing this day’s work for a dissertation upon 

the two extremities of my paper, and having already 
dispatched my motto, I shall, in the next place, dis- 
-course upon those single capital letters, which are. 
placed at the end of it, and which have afforded 
sgreat matter of speculation to the curious. I have 
heard various conjectures upon this subject. Some 
tell us that C is the mark of those papers that are 
-written by the clergyman, though others ascribe 
“them to the club in general: that the papers marked 
with R were written by my friend Sir Roger; that 
L signifies the lawyer, whom I have described in 
my second speculation; and that T stands for the 
‘trader or merchant. But the letter X, which is 
placed at the end of some few of my papers, is that 
-which has puzzled the whole town, as they cannot 
think of any name which begins with that letter, ex- 
«cept Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of 
them be supposed to have had any hand in these 
speculations. 

In answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, who 
have inany of them made inquiries of me by letter, 
I must tell them the reply of an ancient philosopher, 
who carried something hidden.under his cloak. A 
certain acquaintance desiring hirn to let him know 
what it was he covered so carefully: “ I cover it,” 
says he, “on purpose that you should not know.” 
Ihave made use of these obscure marks for the 
same purpose. They are, perhaps, little amulets or 
charms to preserve the paper against the fascination 
and malice of evil eyes: for which reason I would 

mot have my reader surprised, if hereafter he sees 
‘any of my papers marked with a Q, a Z, a Yan &c. 
or with the word Abracadabra.* és 

I shall however so far explain myself to the 

vreader, as to let him know that the letters C, L, 


‘management of that which they so well understand, 


and X, are cabalistical, and carry more in them 
than it is proper for the world to be acquainted 
with. Those who are versed in the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, and swear by the Tetrachtys, that is 
‘the number four,f will know very well that the num- 
ber ten, which is signified by the letter X (and 
which has so much perplexed the town), has in it 
many particular powers; that it is called by the 


Platonic writers the complete number; that one, 


two, three, and four put together make up the num- 
ber ten; and that ten is all. But these are not 
mysteries for ordinary readers to beletinto. A man 
must have spent many years in -hard study before 
he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, that had an admirable head for secrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor of divinity’s 

= 


Jook x 
* A noted charm for agues: said to have been invented by 
Basilides, a heretic of the second century, who taught that 
very sublime mysteries were contained in the number 365, 
(viz. not only the days of the year, but the different ocders of 
celestial beings, &c.) to which number the Hebrew letters thet 
.sompose the word Abracadabra, dre said to amount. 
1 See Stanley's Litss of the Philosophers, page 527, 2d edit. 
71687, folio. 3 K 
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Cur alter fratrum cessare, et lud: i 
Preferat Herodis palmetis Pingalbus ceai 
Hor. 2 Ep, ii, 182 
Why, of two brothers, one his pl 
t s, pleasu: v 
Prefers his sports to Herod's fragrant gover cea 


41711, 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ TunERE is one thing I have often looked for in 
your papers, and have as often wondered to find 
myself disappointed ; the rather, because I think it 
a subject every way agreeable to your design, and 
by being left unattempted by others, it seems re- 
served as a proper employment for you; I meana 
disquisition, from whence it proceeds, that men of 
the brightest parts, and most comprehensive genius, 
completely furnished with talents for any province 
in human affairs; such as by their wise lessons of 
economy to others, have made it evident that they 
have the justest notions of life, and of true sense in 
the conduct of it: ; from what unhappy contra- 
dictious cause it proceeds, that persons thus finished 
by nature and by art, should so often fail in the 


and want the address to make a right application 
of their own rules. ‘This is certainly @ potter 
inconsistency in behaviour, and makes much Le 
figure in morals, as a monstrous birth in me 
with this difference only, which greatly SBE Ty: 
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and nS 
Dryden has express 
character of Zimri: 
various that he seem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

| sui in opinion, always in the wrong, 

| Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ! 

But In the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking ; 
Diess'd madman, who could every hour employ 

Jn something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 


Aman so 


In squand’ring wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert, 


This loose state of the soul hurries the extrava- 
* gant from one pursuit to another; and the reason 
| that his expenses are greater than another's, is, 
| tbat his wants are also more numerous. But what 
makes so many go on in this way to their lives’ end, 
is, that they certainly do not know how contempt- 
ible they are in the eyes of the rest of mankind, or, 
a that indeed they are not so contemptible as 
att ire Tully says, it is the greatest of 
z ae lessen your paternal estate. And if 
hae 0 thoroughly consider how much worse 
ie pane it must be to his child, to ride by 
ies sal should have been his, had it not 
exten with thee injustice to him, he would be 
| understood h, tellection.more deeply than can be 

y any but one who is a father. Sure 
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ving than himself, 
s much thought of, but it is cer- 
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r for his son to ‘have been born, 


men addictcd to delights, business is an interrupt- 
ion; to such as are cold to delights, business is an. 
entertainment. For which reason it was said to- 
one who commended a dull man for his application, 
« No thanks to him; if he had no business, he 
would have nothing to do.” 

Te 
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O suavis anima ! qualem te dicam bonam ; 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiæ !—Paurpr. iii. i, 5. 


O sweet soul! how good must you have been heretofore, 
when your remains are so delicious ! 


Wuen I reflect upon the various fate of those 
multitudes of ancient writers who flourished in. 
Greece and Italy, I consider time as an immense 
ocean, in which many noble authors are entirely 
swallowed up, many very much shattered and da- 
maged, some quite disjointed and broken into pieces, 
while some have wholly escaped the common wreck ;. 
but the number of the last is very small, 


Apparent rari nantesin gurgito vasto.—Vino. Æn. i. ver. 122, 
One here and there floats on the vast abyss. 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is. 
none whose fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sappho. They give us a taste of her way of writing, 
which is perfectly conformabie with that extraordi- 
nary character we find of her in the remarks of. 
those great critics who were conversant with her 
works when they were entire. One may see by what 
is left of them, that she followed nature in all her 
thoughts, without descending to those little points, 
conceits, and turns of wit with which many of our 
modern lyrics are so miserably infected. Her soul 
seems to have been made up of love and poetry. 
“She felt the passion in all its warmth, and described 
it ineall its symptoms. She js called by ancient 
authors the tenth muse; and by Plutarch is com- 
pared to Cacus,the son of Vulcan, who breathed out 
nothing but flame. I do not know by the character 
that is given of her works, whether it is not for the- 
benefityof mankind that they are lost. They are- 
filled with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, 
that it might have been dangerous to have giver, 
them a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned, 
great calamities to this poctical lady She fell des- 
perately in love with him, and took a voyage into: 
Sicily, in pursuit of him, he having withdrawn him- 
self thitheron purpose to avoid her. It was in that. 
island, and on this occasion, she is supposed to have: 
made the Hymn to Venus, witha translation of 
which I shall present my reader. Her Hymn was 
ineffectual for procuring that happiness which she: 
prayed for in it. Phaon was still obdurate, and 
Sappho so transported with the violence of her pas- 
sion, that she was resolyed to get rid of it at any 
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rice. A i 
r There was a promontory it Acarnania called: 
Leucate, on the top of which wasa little temple de- 
‘dicated to Apollo. In this temple it was usual for 
despairing lovers to make their vows in secret, ana 
afterward to’ fling themselves from the top of the 
precipice i to the sea, where they were sometimes 
taken up alive. This place was therefore called 
the Lover's Leap; and whether or no the fright they 
had been 1, or the resolution that could push them 
to so dreadful a remedy, or the bruises which they 
often received in their fall, banished all the tender 
sentiments -of love, and gaye their spirits another 
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turn; those who had taken this leap were observed 
never to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried 
the cure, but perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short account of Sappho, 
so far as it regards the following ode, I shall sub- 
join the translation of it as it was sent me by a 
friend whose admirable Pastorals and Winter-piece 
have been already so well received. The reader 
will find in it that pathetic simplicity, which is so 
peculiar to him, and so suitable to the ode he has 
here translated. This ode in the Greek (besides 
those beauties observed by Madam Dacier) has sc- 
veral harmonious turns in the words, which are not 
lost in the English. I must further add, that the 
translation has preserved every image and senti- 
ment of Sappho, notwithstanding it has all the ease 
and spirit of an original. In a word, if the ladies 
have a mind to know the manner of: writing prac- 
tised by the so much celebrated Sappho” they may 
here sec it in its genuine and natural beauty, with- 
out any foreign or affected ornaments. : 


‘ A HYMN TO VENUS. 


O Venvs, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thousand temples rise, 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 

Full of love-perplexing wiles; 

O goddess! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love. 


Tf ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distrezs preferr d, 
* Propitious to my tuneful vow, 
O gentle goddess! hear me now. 
+ Descend, thou bright, immortal guest, 
In all thy radiant charms confess‘d. _ 


Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above : 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew, : 
Hovering in air they lightly flew; e 
As to my bower they wing'd their way, 
n Isaw their quivering pinions play. 
The birds dismiss‘d (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again : 
‘Then you with looks divinely mild, 
In every heavenly feature smil‘d, 
And ask'd what new complaints I made, 
And why I cald you to my aid? 


What frenzy in my bosom rag’d, 
+ And by what cure to be assuag’d ? Abe 
What gentle youth í would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils secure ? 
. Who does thy tender heart subdue, , 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who 7 


Though now he shuns thy longing arms, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charms; 
‘Though now thy offerings he despise, 

- He soon to thee shall’sacrifice ; 

‘Though now he freeze, he soon shall burn, 

+ And be thy victim in his turn. ý $ 
Celestial visitañt, once more , 
Thy needful presence I implore! 
In pity come, and ease my grief, 
Bring my distemper’d soul relief, ' z 
Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires, ~« p. 
And give me all my heart desires. 


Madam Dacier observes, there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein 
Venus is described as sending away Her chariot úpon 
het arrival at Sappho’s lodgings, to denote that it 


Greek critic, who inserted it entire if his works, as 
a pattern of perfection in the structure,of it. “ 
Longinus has quoted another ode of this great 
poctess, which is likewiseudmirable in its kind, and 
has been translated by the same hand with the fore- 
going one. I shall oblige my reader with it in an- 
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well-chosen objects. When these have pointed out 
to us which course we may lawfully steer, it is no 
harm to set out all our sail; if the storms and 
tempests of adversity should rise upon us, and not 
suffer us to make the haven where we would be, it 
will however prove no small consolation to us in 
these circumstances, that we have neither mistaken 
our course, nor fallen into calamities of our own 
procuring, t x 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it no 
further than as it interposes in the affairs of this 
life) is highly valuable, and worthy of great vene- 
ration; as it settles the various pretensions, and 
otherwise interfering interests of mortal men, and 
thereby consults the harmony and order of the 
great community; as it gives a man room to play 
his part and exert his abilities; as it animates to 
actions truly laudable in themselves, in their effects 
beneficial to society; as it inspires rational ambition, 
correct love, and elegant desire.—¢ 


No. 225.1 SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1711. 
Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia— Juv. Sat'x. 365. 
Prudence supplies the want of every good. 


I nave often though’ if the minds of men were 
laid open, we should see but little difference be- 
tween that of the wise man, and that of the fool. 
There are infinite reveries, numberless extrava- 
gances, and a perpetual train of vanities which pass 
through both. The great difference is, that the first 
knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for corver- 
sation, by suppressing some, and communicating 
others; whereas the other lets them all indifferently 
fly out in words. This sort of discretion, howéver, 
has no place in private conversation between inti- 
mate friends. On such occasions the wisest men 
very often talk like the “weakest; for indeel the 
talking with a friend is nothing else but thinking 
aloud. 

Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man should 
live with his enemy in such a manner, as might 
leaye him room to become his friend; and’ with his 
friend in such a manner, that if he became his 
enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt him. 
The first part of this rule, which regards our beha- 
viour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, 
as well as very prudential; but the latter part of it, 
which regards our behaviour towards a friend, sa- 
yours more of cunning than of discretion, and would 
cut aman off from the greatest pleasures of life, 
which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend. Besides that, when a friend is turned 
into an enemy, and, as the son of Sirach calls him,* 
“ a bewrayer of secrets,” the world is just enough 
to accuse the perfjdiousness of the friend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided 
in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but 
in all the circumstances of action, and is like an 
under-agent of Providence, to guide and direct us 
in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as discre- 
tion; it is this indeed which gives a value to all the 
rest, which sets them at work in their proper times 
and places, and turns them to the advantage of the 
person who is possessed of, them. Without it, 
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No, 226.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1711. 
Mutum est pictura poemg 
A picture is a poem without words. 


+I nave very often lamented, and hinted my sor- 
tow in several speculations, that the art of painting 
is made so little use of to the improvement of our 
manners. When we consider that it places the ac- 
tion of the person represented in the most agreeable 
aspect imaginable, that it does not only express the 
cae or concern as it sits upon him who is drawn, 
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creature who has scen the cartouns in her majesty’s 
gallery at Mampton-court. These are representa- 
tions of no less actions than those of our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles. As I now sit and recol- 
lect the warm images which the admirable Raphael 
has raised, it is impossible, even from the faint 
{races in one’s memory of what one has not seen 
these two years, to be unmoved at the horror and 
reverence which appear in the whole assembly when 
the wercenary man fell down dead; at the amaze- 
ment of the man born blind, when he first receives 
sight; or at the graceless indignation of the sor- į 
cerer, when he is struck blind. The lame, when į 
they first find strength in their feet, stand doubtful} 
of their new vigour. The heavenly apostles appear | 
acting these great things with a deep sense of the | 
infirmities which they relieve, but no value of them | 
selves who administer to their weakness. They | 
know themselves to be but instruments; and the | 
generous distress they arc painted in when divine | 
honours are offered to them, is a representation in | 
the most exquisite degree of the beauty of holiness. 
Wher St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians, with | 
what wonderful art are almost all the different tem- 
pers of mankind represented in that elegant audi- 
ence? You see owe credulous of all that is said; 
another wrapped up in deep suspense 5 another 
saying, there is some reason in what he says; an- 
other angry that the apostle destroys a favourite 
opinion which he is unwilling to give up ; another 
wholly convinced, and holding out his hands in rap- 
ture; while the generality attend, aml wait for the 
opinion of those who are of leading characters in 
the assembly. I will not pretend so much as to 
mention that chart on which is drawn the appear- 
ance of our blessed Lord after his resurrection. 
Present authority, late sufferings, kumilty, and 
majesty, despotic command, and divine love, are at 
once seated in his celestial aspect. The figures of 
the eleven apostles are all in the same passiof of 
admiration, but discover it differently according to 
their characters, Peter reecives his master’s orders 
on his knees with an admiration mixed with a more 
particular attention: the two next with a more open 
ecstasy, though still constrained by an awe of the 
Divine presence. The beloved disciple, whom Ñ 
take to be the right of the two first figures, has in 
his countenance wonder drowned iz love: and the 
last personage, whose back is towards the spectator, 
and his side towards the presence, one would fancy 
to be St. Thomas, as abashed by the conscience of 
his former diffidence, which perplexed concern it is 
possible Raphael thought too hard a task to draw, 
but by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to de- 
scribe it. 

The whole work is an exercise of the highest 
piety in the painter; and all the touches of a reli- 
gious mind are expressed in a manner much more 
forcible than can possibly be performed by the most 
moving eloquence. These Invaluable pieces are 
very justly in the hands of the greatest and most 
pious sovereign in the world; and cannot be the 
frequent object of every one at their own leis ie: 
but as an engrayer is to the painter what a printer 
is to the author, it is worthy her majesty’s name 
that she has encouraged that noble artist Monsieur 
Dorigny, to publish these works of Raphael. We 
have of this gentleman a piece of the Transfigura- 
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of no name or merit, should they overlook this oc- 
casion of having, for a trifling subscription, a work 
which it is impossible for a man of sense to behold, 
without being warmed with the noblest sentiments 
that can be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, 
contempt of this world, and expectation of a better. 
It is certainly the greatest honour we can do our 
country, to distinguish strangers of merit who ap- 
ply to us with modesty and diffidence, which genc- 
tally accompanies merit. No opportunity of this 
kind ought to be neglected, and a modest behaviour 
should alarm us to examine whether we do not lose 
something excellent under that disadvantage in the 
possessor of that quality. My skill in paintings, 
where one is not directed by the passion of the pic- 
ture, is so inconsiderable, that I amin very great per- 
plexity when I offer te speak of any performances 
of painters of landscapes, buildings, or single figures. 
This makes me at a loss how to mention the pieces 
which Mr. Boul exposes to sale by auction on Wed- 
nesday next in Chandos-street: but having heard 
him commended by those who have bought of him 
heretofore, for great integrity in his dealing, and 
overheard him himself,(though a laudable painter) 
say, nothing of his own was fit to come into the 
room with those he had to sell, I feared I should lose 
an occasion of serving a man of worth, in omitting 
to speak of his auction.—T. 
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Wretch that Iam! ah, whither shall I go 

Will you nothear me, nor regard my woe ? 

I'll strip, and throw me from yon rock. so high, 

Where Opis sits io watch the scaly fry. 

Should I be drown’d, or "scape with life away, 

If cur'd of love, you, tyrant, would be gay.—Ttxocr. 


Ix my last Thursday’s paper, I made mention of 
a place called The Lovers Leap, which I find has 
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means they got rid of their love, though iby ti tits 
part be ascribed to the reasons you give fi tt may ig x 9 
may not we suppose that the cold bath Fama Ridi 
they plunged themselves; had also sie at į me ih 
their cure? A leap into the sea, or into & Sa Hai 
of salt waters, very often gives a new anole pas axe t 
spirits, and a new turn to the blood: for vie att 
reason we prescribe it in distempers which Do ai | peel 
medicine will reach. I could produce a quotation Kies 
out of a very venerable author, in which the fren puy 
produced: by love is compared to that which is A Hl 
duced by the biting of a mad dog. But as this Pe 
comparison is a little too coarse for your paper, and Mod 
might look‘as if it were cited to ridicule the author li 


who has made use of it, I shall only hint at it, and heya 
desire you to consider whether, if the frenzy pro- 


raised a great curiosity among several of my cor- 
respondents. I there told them that this leap was 
used to be taken from.a promontory of Leucas. 
This Leucas was formerly a part of Acarnania, 
being joined to it by a narrow ueck of Jand, which 
the sea has by length of time overflowed and washed 
away; so that at present Leucas is divided from the 
continent, and is a little island in the Ionian sea. 
The promontory of this island, from whence the 
lover took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. If 
the reader has a mind to know both the island and 
the promontory by their modern titles, he will find 
in his map the ancient island of Leucas under the 
name of St. Mauro, and the ancient promontory of 
Leucate under the name of the Cape of St. Mauro. 
Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I must 
“observe that-Theocritus, in the motto prefixed to my 
paper, describes one of the despairing shepherds ad- 
dressing himself to his mistress after the following 
manner: “ Alas! What will become of me! wretch 
that Tam! Will you not hear me? I'll throw off 
my clothes, and take a leap into that part of the sea 
which is so much frequented by Olpis the fisherman. 
And though I should escape with my life, I know 
you will be pleased with it.” I shall leave it with 
the critics to determine whether the place, which 
this shepherd so particularly points out, was not the 
above-mentioned Leucate, or at least some other 
lover’s leap, which was supposed to have had the 
same effect. I cannot believe, as all the interpret- 
ers do, that*the shepherd means nothing further 
_here than that he would drowa himself, since he re- 
presents the issue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, 
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fo be a summary account of several persons who 
{ried the lover’s leap, and of the success they found 
‘init, Asthere seem to be in it some anachronisms, 
land deviations from the ancient orthography, I am 
tol wholly satisfied myself that it is authentic, and 
nctrather the production of one of those Grecian 
sphisters, who have imposed upon the world seve- 
nl spurious works of this nature. I speak this by 
isher way of precaution, because I know there are several 
ie writers of uncommon erudition, who would not fail 

expose my ignorance, if they caught me tripping 
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humour is far from making a man unhappy, tnougb 
it may subject him to raillery; for he generally 
falls in with a person who seems to be born’for him, 
which is your talkative fellow. It is so ordered, 
that there is a secret bent, as natural as the meeting 
of different sexes, in these two characters, to sup- 
ply each other’s wants. Thad the honour the other 
day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisitive 
man look with an air of satisfaction upon the ap- 
proach of one of these talkers. The man of read 

utterance sat down by him, and rubbing his head, 
leaning on his arm, and making an uneasy counte- 
nance, he began: “ There is no manuer of news 
to-day. I cannot tell what is the matter with me, 


but I slept very ill last night; whether I caught: 


cold or no, I know not, but I fancy I do not wear 
shoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 
coughed all this week. It must be so, for the cus- 
tom of washing my head winter and summer with 
cold water, prevents any injury from the season 
entering that way; so it must come in at my feet; 
but I take no notice of it: as it comes so it goes, 
Most of our evils proceed from too much tenderness; 
and our faces are naturally as little able to resist the 
cold as other parts. The Indian answered very 
well to an European, who asked him how he could 
go naked; ‘I am all face.’” 

I observed this discourse was as welcome to my 
general inquirer as any other of more consequence 
could have been; but somebody calling our talker 
to another part of the room, the inquirer told the 
next man who sat by him, that Mr. Such-a-one, 
who was just gone from him, used to wash his head 
in cold water every morning; and so repeated almost 
verbatim all that had been said to him. The truth 
is, the inquisitive are the funnels of conversation; 
they do not take in any thing for their own use, 
but merely to pass it to another, They are the 
channels through which all the good and evil that 
is spoken in town are conveyed. Such as are» 
offended at them, or think they suffer by.their be- 


haviour, may themselves mend that inconvenience, - 


for they are not a malicious people, and if you will 
supply them, you may contradict any thing they 
have said before by their own mouths. A further 
account of a thing is one of the gratefullest goods 
that can arrive to them; and itis seldom that they 
are more particular than to say, “‘ The town willhave 
it, or I have it from a good hand;” so that there is 
room for the town to know the matter more parti 
cularly, and for a better hand to contradict what 
was said by a good one. 

I have not known this humour more ridiculous 
than in a father, who has been earnestly solicitous 
to have an account how his son has passed his leisure 
hoars; if it be in a way thoroughly insignificant, 
there cannot be.a greater joy than an inquirer dis- 
covers in seeing him follow so hopefully his own 
steps. But this humour among men is most plea- 
sant when they are saying sémething which is not 
wholly proper for a third person to hear, and yet is 
in itself indifferent. The other day there came ina 
well-dressed young fellow, and: two gentlemen of 
this species immediately fell a whispering his pedi- 
gree. I could overhear by breaks, “ She was his 
aunt;” then an answer, “ Aye, she was, of the 
mother’s side;”’? then again, in a little lower voice, 
“ His father wore generally a darker wig;” an- 
swer, “ Not much, but this gentleman wears higher 
heels to his. shoes.” - ae 
~ As-the inquisitive, in my opinion, are such merely 
from a vacancy in their own magna there is 

‘ 5S2 
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| with matters of less moment as well. 
is fuel enough, no matter what it is——Thus the 
ends of sentences in the newspapers, as “ This 
wants confirmation,” —“ This occasions many spe- 
culations,’ and “ Time will discover the event,” 
are read by them, and considered not as mere ex- 
pletives. 

One may see now and then this humour accom- 
panied with an insatiable desire of knowing what 
passes without turning it to any use in the world 
: | but merely their own entertainment. A mind which 

| is gratified this way is adapted to humour and plea- 

| santry, and formed for au unconcerned character 

| in the world; and, like myself, to be a mere Spec- 

| tator. This curiosity, without malice or self-inte- 

| yest, lays up in the imagination a magazine of 

circumstances which cannot but entertain when 

| they are produced in conversation.’ If one were to 

“know, from the man of the first quality to the 

| meanest servant, the different intrigues, sentiments, 

pleasures, and interests of mankind, would it not 

be the most pleasing entertainment imaginable to 

enjoy so constant a farce, as the observing mankind 

much more different from themselves in their secret 

thoughts and public actions, than in their nightcaps 
and long periwigs? 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the Ro- 
man, was frequently hurried by his passions into so 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and 50 
strained his voice, as not to be able to proceed. To 
remedy this excess, he-had an ingenious servant, 
ùy name Licinius, always attending him with a 
pitch-pipe, or instrument to regulate the voice; who, 
whenever he heard his master begin to be high, im- 
mediately touched a soft note, at which, ’tis said, 
Caius would presently abate and grow calm. 

“ Upon recollecting this story, I have frequently 
wondered that this useful instrument should have 
been so long discontinued; especially since we find 
that this good office of Licinius has preserved his 
memory for many hundred years, which, methinks, 
should have encouraged some one to have revived 
it, if not for the public good, yet for his own credit. 
ov It may be objected, that our loud talkers are so fond 

of their own noise, that they would not take it well 

to be checked by their servants. Butgranting this 

to be true, surely any of their hearers have a very 

| good title to play a soft note in their own defence. 

Do be short, no Licinius appearing, and the noise 

increasing, I was resolved to give this late long va- 

cation to the good of my country; and I have at 

„| dength, by the assistance of an ingenious artist (who 

i * works for the Royal Society), almost completed my 

$ design, and shall be ready in a short time to furnish 

the public with what number of these instruments 

they please, either to lodge at coffec-houses, or carry 

-for their own private use. In the mean time I shall 

“pay that respect to several gentlemen, who I know 

will be in danger of offending against this instru 

ment, to give them notice of it by private letters, in 
which I shall only write, ‘get a Licintus.’ 

“I should now trouble you no longer, but that I 
must not conclude without desiring you to accept 
one of these pipes, which shali be left for you. with 
Buckley; and which I bope will te serviceable to 
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he had learned his whole art fro peto declared 
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pers use of the Italian phrase ; for Thiel 
ee statue is still called Michael Angelo's 

A fragment of Sappho, which I desion for the 
subject of this paper, -is in as great reputation 
among the poets and critics, as the mutilated figure 
above mentioned is among the statnaries and paint 
ers. Several of our countrymen, and Mr, Dryden 
in pazt:calar, seem very often to have copied after 
it in their dramatic writings, and in their poms 
upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this 
ode, the English reader will enter into the beauties 
of-it, if he supposes it to have been written in the 
person of a lover sitting by his mistress. I shall 
set to view three different copies of this beautiful 
original; the first is a translation by Catullus, the 
second by Monsieur Boileau, and the last by a get 
tleman whose translation of the Hymn to Venus 
has been so deservedly admired.* 
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i af ny Bot all the passion of this famous fragment. 
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Angelo's Boglish translation. 
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i My breath was gone, my voice was lost: 
ir poems Y 3 y 
My vosom glow'd ; the subtle fame 
AOAR Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
p O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
beauties My cars with hollow murmurs rung. 
n miN In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd; 
L shal My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd; 
beautiful My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 
llus, the | Tfanted, sank, and dy‘d away. 
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different from those which Sappho here describes in 
a lover sitting by his mistress. The story of Antio- 
chus is so well known, that I need not add the sequel 
of it, which has no relation to my present subject.—C- 


No. 230.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1711. 
Momines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam salutem 
hominibus dando,—TuLL. 


Men resemble the gods in nothing so much, as in doing 
good to their fellow-creatures 


i 


Human nature appears a very deformed, or a 
very beautiful object, according to the different 
lights in which it is viewed. When we see men of 
inflamed passions, or of wicked designs, tearing one 
another to pieces by open violence, or undermining 
each other by secret treachery; when we observe 
base and narrow ends pursued by ignominious and 
dishonest means; when we behold men mixed in | 
society as if it were for the destruction of it; weare | 
even ashamed of our species, and out of humour | 
with our own being. But in another light, when wo 
behold them mild, good, and benevolent, full of a 
generous regard for the public prosperity, compas- 
sionating each other’s distresses, and relieving each 
other’s wants, we can hardly believe they are crea- 
tures of the same kind. In this view they appear 
gods to each other, in the exercise of the noblest 
power, that of doing good; and the greatest compli- 
ment we have ever been able to make to our own 
being, has been by calling this disposition of mind 
humanity. We cannot but observe a pleasure | 
arising in our own breast upon the seeing or hear- 

ing of a generous action, even when we are wholly. 

disinterested in it. I cannot give a more proper 

instance of this, than by a letter from Pliny in 

which he recommends a friend in the most haad- 

some manner, and methinks it would be a great 

pleasure to kuow the success of this epistle, though. | 
each party concerned in it has been to many hun- ' 
dred years in his grave. 


“To Maximus. 


“ What I should gladly do for any friend of 
- | yours, I think I may now with confidence request 
for a friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the | 
most considerable man in his country : when I call 
him so, I do not speak with relation to his fortune, 
though that is very plentiful, but to his integrity, 
n | justice, gravity, and prudence; his advice is useful 
to me in business, and his judgment in matters of 
learning. His fidelity, truth, and good understand- j 
f| ing, are very great; besides this, he loves me as you. 
t| do, than which I cannot say any thing that signifies: 
a warmer affection. He has nothing that’s aspiring; | 
and, though he might rise to the highest order ofj 
nobility, he keeps himself in an interior rank. yet 
I think myself bouna to use my endeavours to serve | 
and promote him; and would therefore find the 
means of adding something to his honours while he 
neither expects nor knows it, nay, though he should 
refuse it. Something, in short, I would have for 
him that may be honourable, but not troublesome ; 
and I entreat that you will procure him the first 
thing of this kind that offers, by which you will not 
only oblige me, but him also; for though he does 
not covet it, I know he will be as grateful in ac- 
knowledging your favour as if he had asked it.” 
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servile manner of education now in use, have given 


birth to an ambition, which, unless you discounte- | 
nance it, will, I doubt, engage me in’a very difficult, | 


though not ungrateful adventure. I am about to un- 
dertake, for the sake of the British youth, to instruct 
them in such a manner, that the most dangerous 
page -in Virgil or Homer may be read by them 
with much pleasure, and with perfect safety to their 
persons. a $ 
“Could I prevail so far as to be honoured with 
the protection of some few of them (for I am not 
hero enough to rescne many), my design is to re- 
tire with them to an agrecable solitude, though 
within the neighbourhood of a city, for the conve- 
nience of their being instructed in music, dancing, 
drawing, designing, or any other such accomplish- 
ments, which it is conceived may make as proper 
diversions for them, and almost as pleasant, as the 
little sordid games which dirty school-boys are so 
much delighted with. It may easily be imagined, 
how such a pretty society, conversing with none 
beneath themselves, and sometimes admitted, as 
perhaps not unentertaining parties, among better 
company, commended and caressed for their little 
performances, and turned by such conversations to 
a certain gallantry of soul, might be brought early 
acquainted with some of the most polite English 
writers. This having given them some tolerable 
taste of books, they would make themselves masters 
of the Latin tongue by methods far easier than those 
in Lilly, with as little difficulty or reluctance .as 
young ladies learn to speak French, orto sing 
Italian operas. When they had advanced thus far 
it would be time to form their taste something more 
exactly. One that had any true relish for fine 
writing, might with great pleasure both to himself 
and them, run over together with them ’the best 
Roman historians, poets, and orators, and point 
out their moresremarkable beauties; give them a 
short scheme of chronology, a little view of geogra- 
phy, medals, astronomy, or what else might best 
feed the busy inquisitive humour so natural to that 
age. Such of them as had the'least spark of genius, 
when it was once awakened by the shining thoughts 
and great sentiments of those admired writers, could 
not, I believe, be easily withheld from attempting 
that more difficult sister language, whose exalted 
beauties they would have heard so often celebrated 
as the pride and wonder of the whole learned world. 
In the mean while, it would be requisite to exercise 
their style in writing any little pieces that ask more 
of fancy than of judgment: and that frequently in 
dheir native language; which every one methinks 
‘should be most concerned to cultivate, especially 
letters, in which a gentleman must have'so frequent 
occasions to distinguish himself. A set of genteel 
good-natured youths fallen into such a manner of 
life, would form almost a little academy, and doubt- 
less prove no such contemptible companions, as 
might not often tempt a wiser man to mingle him- 
“del! 4im their diversions, and draw them into such 
Serious sports as might prove nothing less instruct- 
ing $han the gravest lessons. I doubt not but it 
might be made some of their favourite plays, to 
contend which of them should recite a beautiful part 


of a poem or oration most gracefully, or sometimes | tion of the-sevs 
“to Joinain acting ascene in Terence, Sophocles, or 


our own Shakspeare. The cause of Milo might 


again be pleaded before more favourable judges, 


Czsai a second time be taught to tremble, and an- | - — 


other race. of Athenians be afresh enraged at the 


ambition of another Philip. Amidst these noble } John Hawkins’s 
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fore deserve some remarks in your paper HE os 
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field, has been in the utmost disorder upon maki : 
a speech before a body of his friends at home On 
would think there was some kind of fascination in 
the eyes of a large circle of people, when darting 
all together upon one person. I have seen anew 
actor in a tragedy so bound up by it as to be scarce 
able to speak or move, and have expected he would 
have died above three acts before the dagger or cup 
of poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, 
if such a one were at first introduced as a ghost ot 
statue, until he recovered his spirits, and grew ft 
for some living part. 

“ As this sudden desertion of one’s self shows a 
‘diffidence, which is not displeasing, it implies at 
the same time the greatest respect to an audience 
that can be. It is a sort of mute eloquence, a 
pleads for their favour much better than words Gy 
do; and we find their generosity naturally mo 
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hem all, and that is the Seueca thought modesty so greata check to vice, 
that he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, 
xcess of modesty ob- | and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon ima- 
nding 22 S itimiit for its offices, | ginary occasions, when such as are real do not offer 
ae and renders 1 so requisite to an themselves; for this is the meaning of his precept : 
of it 35 thoug recommended it to That when we are by ourselves, and in our greatest 
oricians shee their art Cicero | solitudes, we should fancy that Cato stands before 
an ee orator who did not | us and sees every thing we do. In short, if you 
never like ae at the beginning of | banish modesty out of the world, she carries away 
e little conie hë himself never on- | with her half the virtue that isin it. 4 
confesses fa it trembling and cor- After these reflections on modesty, as it is a vir- 
ou on viet deference which is due |tue; I must observe, that there isa vicious modesty 
te is indeed oe seldom fails to raise a be- | which justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which 
at nb gience towards the person ee ae persons very often ie vee value mea 
ve late ein th respondent has taken notice that | selves ‘most upon’ a well-brec confidence. his 
with ik et fy co raan appear timorous on these oc- happens when a man Is ashamed to act up to his 
anit the brav! st ase we may observe, that there is | reason, and would not upon any consideration be 
TY huh sions, 35 iit ire more impudent than a coward: | surprised at the practice of those duties, for the per- 
at iti rally n9 ge #25 crighda bello formance of which he was sent into the world. Many 
Lingua mera YEN. Xi. 338. an impudent libertine would blush to be caught in 
Dextera——— a ae a serious discourse, and would scarce be able to show 
Bold at aera he shunn'd the sword his head after having disclosed a religious thought. 
sembliey, But cautious ® Drypes. | Decency of behaviour, all outward show of virtue, 
ALT | sono He apy ane the Ql eS hc people eae de 
to ie tons of Drances in Virgil; as a to Tee a saath i ag pi paa? a i i TE b he 
h timorous and saucy, makes use ol a ing parag rg y of te nper, and infallibly ring 
ay there. man bot which is Very rarely to be met with in his them to dishonour. This is such a poorness of 
i a namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, ma P Denn cowardice, a a ear 
t g5 lect." rate abject state of mind, as one would think human 
ae ih vee reasonable modesty does not only re- | nature incapable of, did we not mect with frequent 
sue aoe eloquence, put acts off every great talent instances of it in ordinary conversation. $ 
dirin “hich a man can be possessed of. It heightens all There is another kind of vicious modesty which 
n anew the virtues which it accompanies 5 like the shades makes a man ashamed of his person, his birth, his 
JC scarce jn paintings, it raises and rounds every figure, and profession, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, 
ne would makes the colours more beautiful, though not so which it was not in his choice to prevent, and is not 
T or cup glaring as they would be without it. in his power to rectify. Ifa man appears ridicu- 
e amiss Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a lous by any of the afore-mentioned circumstances, 
ghost ot guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate he becomes much more so by being out of counte- 
grew fi feeling in the soul which makes her shrink and nance for them. They should rather give him oc 
withdravy herself from every thing that has danger | casion to exert a noble spirit, and tó palliate those 
shows a init. It is such an exquisite sensibility, as warns imperfections which are not in his power, by those 
te at vee first appearance of every thing | perfections which are; or to use a very witty allu- 
udience bis hurtful. sion of an eminent author, he should imitate Cæsar, 
o, whick „I cannot at present recollect either the place or who, because his head was bald, covered that des 
ds could cae what I am going to mention; but I have fect with laurels.—C. a 
y moved ienet in the history of ancient Greece, 
S P R orhe country were seized with an : 
ahida ofthem to scene ee disposed several No. 232.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1711. 
ingen aA having tried many exnadien ta a En Nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus est—Sanuusr, Bel. Cat. 
wae s TA uan mas so frequent among ther By bestowing nothing he acquired glory. 
pfulness should lay ee ee if any woman whatever | My wise and good friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
out mo- should be exposed wake diane herself, her corpse | divides himself almost equally between the town and 
double about the city a i ed in the street, and dragged |'the country. His time in town is given up to the 
with a$ Hy immediately NG hace public manner. ‘This | public, and the management of his private fortune ; 
i before s0 common Bad to te practice which | and after every three or four days spent in this 
ya, Mice the strength of fe le may see in this in- manner, he retires for as many to his seat within a 
«all S t overcome even th R modesty which was | few miles of the town, to the enjoyment of himself, 
bin thet: The fear of sh c violence of madness arid | his family, and his friend. Thus business and plea- 
his vt Tee more Breese ae the fair sex was in | sure, or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and rest, re- 
raking ons, weaty has 50 great Salemi of death. commend cach other. They take their turns with 
ot pro: tbvittues ope Many cases so augue’ over our ac- | SO quick a vicissitude, that neither becomes a habit, 
mere? thitpaliten at can more Wie EES fence or takes possession of the whole man; nor is ‘it pos- 
orator Int of mane Which reigns am ine morality than | sible he should be surfeited with either. I often see 
o teeth tist ingenu ind, and treats EE the unthinking , him at our club in good humour, and yet sometimes 
pipe: Cimmends Wous part of our > i unfashionable the too with an air of care in his looks; but in his 
pitted tmn ay vetdence as SA amang which re- country retreat he is always unbent, and such a” 
A Acent h Res countenances. At ding, and keeps companion as I could desire; and therefore I sel- 
y BS i 
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upon the doors, and solicited our charity with the 
usual rhetoric of a sick wife or husband at home, 
three or four helpless little children all starving 
with cold and hunger. We were forced to part 
with some money to get rid of their importunity ; 
and then we proceeded on our journey with the 
blessings and acclamations of these people. 

« Well, then,” says Sir Andrew, “ we go off with 
the prayers and good wishes of the beggars, and 
perhaps too our healths will be drank at the next 
ale-house : so all we shall be able to value ourselves 
upon is, that we haye promoted the trade of the 
Victualler and the excises of the government. But 
how few ounces of wool do we see upon the backs 
And when they shall next 


fall in our way, they will hardly be better dressed ; 
they must always live in rags to look like objects 
of compassion “If their families too are such as 
they are represented, ’tis certain they cannot be 
better clothed, and must be a great deal worse fed. 
One would think potatoes should be all their bread, 
and their drink the pure element; and then what 
| goodly customers are the farmers like to have for 
| their wool, corn, and cattle? Such customers, and 
| such a consumption, cannot choose but advance the 
landed interest, and hold up the rents of the gen- 
tlemen. 

“ But, of all men living, we merchants, who live by 
buyingand selling, ought never to encourage beggars. 
The goods which we export are indeed the product of 
the lands, but much the greatest part of their yalue is 
the labour of the people; but how much of these 
people’s labour shall we export whilst we hire them 
to sit still? The very alms they receive from us are 
the wages of idleness. I have often thought that no 
man should be permitted to take relief from the 
parish, or to ask it in the street, until he has first 
purchased as much as possible of his own livelihood 
by the labour of his own hands; and then the pub- 
lic ought only to be taxed to make good the defi- 
ciency. If this rule was strictly observed, we 
should see every where such a multitude of new 
labourers, as would in all probability reduce the 
prices of all the manufactures. It is the very life 
of merchandise to buy cheap and sell dear. The 
merchant ought to make his outset as cheap as pos- 
sible, that he may find the greater profit upon his 
returns; and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the reduction of the price of labour upon all our 
manufactures. This too would be the ready way to 

increase the number of our foreign markets. The 


abatement of the price of the manufacture would 
pay for the carriage of it to more distant countries ; 
and this consequence would be equally beneficial 
both to the landed and trading interests. As so 
great an addition of labouring hands would produce 
this happy consequence both to the merchant and 
the gentleman, our liberality to common beggars, 
and every other obstruction to the increase of la- 
bourers, must be equally pernicious to both.” 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the re- 
duction of the prices of our manufactures by the 
addition of so many new hands, would be no incon- 
yenlence to any man; but observing I was some- 
thing startled at the assertion, he made a short 
pause, and then resumed the discourse. “ It may 
seem,’ says he, “a paradox, that the price of 
labour should be reduced without an abatement of 
wages, or that wages can be abated without any in- 
convenience to the labourer, and yet nothing is 
more certain than that both these things may hap- 


“pen. | The wages of the labourers make the greatest , 


| part of the price of every thing a : 


if in proportion with 
other things should be 
less wages would still b 


necessaries of life : 


e 3 Where then s 

5 ; Wo Q 
qanpi , But the price of ee be the m 
by the addition of more hands to a T may be Tediica 
yet the wages of persons remain wlacture a 

The admirable Sir William sae as high ag ytd | 
amples of this in some of nee given ¢ | 
. Writings: on, © 


them, as I remember, is that of 


g that is jg —~ 


the wep 
abated 
Cable t 


all suit 
all suit my 
that a si tm 


one man, as a hundred wales b 
as there is vast variety in the 
could equally suit himself to all the 
manufacture would be tedious z d 
clumsily performed, But if a’ ie Fee l 

were to be made by a hundred meni Watches 
be assigned to one, the dials to another, caer maya 
to another, the springs to another and. an wheels 
part to a proper artist. As there would etl other 
of perplexing any one person with too imuch sone 
every one would be able to perform his si ae 
with greater skill and expedition: and thet a 
watches would be finished in one fourth area 
time of the first one, and every one of hen at = 
fourth part of the cost, though t saai 


he wages 
oh 5! 5 of every 
man were equal. The reduction of the price ofthe | 


manufacture would increase the demand of its all. 
the same hands would be still employed, and as 
well paid. The same rule will hold in the clothing, 
the shipping, and all other trades whatsoever. And | 
thus an addition of hands to our mauufactures will | 
only reduce the price of them; the labourer will | 
still have as much wages, and will consequently be 
enabled to purchase more conveniences of life; so 
that every interest in the nation would receive a be- 
nefit from the increase of our working people, 

“ Besides, I see no occasion for this charity. to . 
common beggars, since every beggar is an inha- 
bitant of a parish, and every parish ìs taxed to the 
maintenance of their own poor. : For my own part 
I cannot be mightily pleased with the laws which 
have done this, which have provided better to feed f 
than employ the poor. We have a tradition from ; 
our forefathers, that after the first of those laws was 
made. they were insulted with that famous song; 


Hang sorrow and cast away care, 
The parish is bound to find us, &¢ 


i 5 to maintain 
And n we will be so good-natured n e ia 
them without work, they can do no less 22 | 
than sing us ‘The merry Beggars. 
What then? Am J against all ae 
God forbid! I know of no virtue ın ue 
is in more pathetic expressions Teo v 
practice. ‘I was hungry, and ye ga ve mad, amd Yo 
tairsty, and ye gave me no drink; OR 
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——— js fallen into the hauds 
3 serable captivity, 
tribute to 
an hospital of in- | 


any Us 
ot my 
S and for the same reason 
ie roach to me if I had 
se common beggars. 
rules than We are able to 
not to give into the mis- 
r country + but at the same time, 
u j Bee i 
astor pink it & reproach worse than that of 
ntti that the idle and the abandoned 
he name of Heaven aud all that is 
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I could ease ; 


my sufferings 
these my f ove appease. —DRy DEN. 


ains the god of | 
Į snare in this paper discharge myself af 
romise I have made to the public, by obliging them 
with the translation of the little Greek manuscript, 
| «hich is said to have been a piece of those records 
that were preserved in the temple of Apollo, upon 
| the promontory of Leucate. It is a short history of 
the Lover’s Leap, and is inscribed, An account of 
| persons, male and female, who offered up their vows 
lin the temple of the Pythian Apollo in the forty 
{sixth Olympiad, and leaped from the promontory of 
| Leucate into the Ionian sea, in order to cure them- 
| selves of the passion of love. 
This account is very dry in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the lover who leaped, the 
Jerson he leaped for, and relating in short, that he 
ee either cured, or killed, or maimed, by the fall. 
It indeed gives the names of so many, who died by 
mae wela have looked like a bill of mortality, 
be ante it at full length; I have therefore 
| S a abridgment of it, and only extracted such 
| Particular passages as have something extraordinary, 


Asif by 
Orby my P 


vs was | either } A 
y (ee or iu the cure, or in the fate of 
n who is mentioned in it. After this short 


Melace take the account as follows: 


Battus 
attus, the son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped 


intaim for Bo 
mby a 
byca the musician: got rid of his passion 


return 


rished in the fall. 


Rhodope the courtesan, having spent his whole 


‘estate upon her, 
| the beginning of bis amour, 


io her u 
forsaken by Rhodope, at length resolved to take the 


leap. 


Praxinoe, the wile o 
damage, 
struck out and his nose a little flatted. 


for the death of her husband, w: 
this leap in order to get rid of he 
memory + 


Simætha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, pe- 
Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 


was advised by his sister to leap in 
but would not hearken 
nui he was reduced to his last talent; being. 


Perished in it. 


Arideus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 


f 'Thespis 5 escaped without 
saving only that two of his fore-tecth were 
Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable 
was resélyed to take 
r passion for his 
but being arrived. at the promontory, she: 
there met with Dimmachus the Milesiaz, and after 
a short conversation with him, laid aside the 
thoughts of her leap, and married him in the temple 
of Apollo. 
N.B. Her widow’s weeds are still to be seen 
hanging up in the western corner of the temple. 
Olphis, the fisherman, having received a box on 
the ear from Thestylis the day before, and being 
determined to have no more to do with her, leaped, 
and escaped with life. 

‘Atalanta, an old maid, whose cruelty had seyeral 
years before driven two or three despairing lovers 
to this leap: being now in ihe fifty-filth year of her 
age, and in Jove with an officer of Sparta, broke her 
neck in the fall. 

Hipparchus, being passionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and 
died of his fall; upon which his, wife married her 
gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, in love with Olympia, 
an Athenian matron, threw himself [rom the rock 
with great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagoras, the usurer, in love with his cook-maid ;, 
he peeped several times over the precipice, but his 
heart misgiving him, he went back, and married 
her that evening. 

_ Cinwdus, after haying entered his own name in 
the Pythian records, being asked the name of the 
person whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to 
discover it, he was set aside, and not suffered to 
leap. > 
Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love 
with Eurybates. Hurtin the fall, but recovered 

N.B. ‘This was the second time of her leaping. 

Hesperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love 
with his master’s daughter. Drowned, the boats 


with the loss of his ri 
itoken in erat right leg and arm, which were 


arity? Melissa, in lo See hD 
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Very twee (ish had made this nate ee 
heh ne another for seyeral years); both 
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pden- sether ever see „and have lived very hap- 

a tissa, a virgin i ah 

the Nera Courtship Dessay, deserted by Plexip- 

dure the Ponte years ; she stood upon 

sking own down a rae for some time, and after 

j the ith other pre ere bracelet, and a little 
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co en eS she threw h she had received 

ssion, | UP alive, erself into the sea, and 


yi BOAS 
sn Daily a before sh 

Yet Cupid in the Gag ae an offer- 
pollo. 


not coming in soon enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived 
at the temple of Apollo habitea Uke a bride, in gar. 
ments as white as snow. She wore a garland of 
myrtle on her head, and carried in her hand the- 
little musical instrament ef her own imyention. 
After having sung a hymn to Apollo, she hung up 
her garland on one side of his altar, and her harp 
on the other. She then tucked up her vestments. 
like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thousands of: 


spectators, who were anxious for her safety and of- 
fered up vows for her deliverance, marched directly. 
forwards to the utmost summit of the promontory,. 
where, after having repeated a stanza of her own. 
verses, which we could not hear, she threw herself. 
off the rock with such an intrepidity as was never” 
before observed in any who had attempted that. 
dangerous leap. Many who were present related, 
that they saw her fall into the sea, from whence sha 
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never rose again; though there were others who ‘lie atruth. He will, as if he q 


affirmed that she never came to the bottom of her 
leap, but that she was changed into a swan as she 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air 
under that shape. But whether or no the whiteness 
and fluttering of her garments might not deceive 
those who looked upon her, or whether she might 
not really be metamorphosed into that musical and 
melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians. 
Alceus, the famous lyric poet, who had for some 
time been passionately in love with Sappho, arrived 
“at the promontory of Leucate that very evening in 
order to take the leap upon her account; but hear- 
ing that Sappho had been there before him, and 
that her body could be no where found, he very 
generously lamented her fall, and is said to have 
written his hundred and twenty-fifth ode upon that 


occasion. s s 
Leaped in this Olympiad. 


Males ...+-++e--- S00 192 
Females .....0++sesseees 126 
250 
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Vellem in amicitia sic erraremus.—Hor, 1 Sat, iii. 41. 
I wish this error in your friendship reign’d.—Crercu. 


Ycu very often dear peopic, after a story has 
been told with some entertaining circumstances, 
tell it over again with particulars that destroy the 
jest, but give light into the truth of the narration. 
This sort of veracity, though it is impertinent, has 
something amiable in it, because it proceeds from 
the love of truth, even in frivolous occasions. 
such honest amendments do not promise an agrec- 
able companion, they doa sincere friend; for which 
reason one should allow them so much of our time, 
if we fall into their company, as to set us right in 
matters that can do us no manner of harm, whether 
the facts be one way or the other. 
told out of arrogance and ostentation, a man should 
detect in his own defence, because he should not be 
triumphed over. Lies which are told out of malice 
he should expose, both for his own sake and that of 
the rest of mankind, because every man should rise 
against a common enemy; but the officious liar, 
many have argued, is to be excused, because it does 
some man good, and no man hurt. The man who 
made more than ordinary speed from a fight in 
which the Athenians were beaten, and told them 
they had obtained a complete victory, and put the 
whole city into the utmost joy and exultation, was 
checked by the magistrates for this falsehood; but 
excused himself by saying, “ O Athenians! am I 
your enemy because I gave you two happy days?” 
This fellow did to a whole people what an acquaint- 
ance of mine does every day he lives, in some emi- 
nent degree, to particular persons. He is ever 
lying people into good humour, and as Plato said 
it was allowable in physicians to lie to their patients 
to keep up their spirits, I am half doubtful whether 
my friend’s behaviour is not as excusable. His 
manner is to’express himself surprised at the cheer- 

fui countenance of a man whom he observes diffident 


of himself; and generally bv that means makes his | Tatler and Spectotor 
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Lies which are | 


jat variance with anothe 
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applaud him with that 


he has heard him? heartiness which 
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gentleman who said more good of y 

tell you, any man living deservea». G 
of one of ihese incidents was that th . 
of the adversaries spied the often fist 
him in the public strect, and they a 
bottle at the next tavern, that usec 
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© people know one aan 
With so much cold ak 
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another, nay, he will say she gave the N 
i 


speaks to the prefer i rti 

ihe herself is daiwa ewer which | 
s r 1 - The pleasantest confusi 
imaginable is made through the whole tow heed 
friend’s indirect offices. You shall have a al 
turned after half a year’s absence, and anti al 
ing at each other every day of that time They 
meet with a thousand lamentations for so. PaA 
separation, each party naming herself for the orea. 
est delinquent, if the other can possibly be so good 
as to forgive her, which she has no reason in the 
world, but from the knowledge of her goodness, to 
hope for. Very often a whole train of railers of 
each side tire their horses in setting. matters right 
which they have said during the war between the 
parties; and a whole circle of acquaintance are put 
into a thousand pleasing passions and sentiments, 
instend of the pangs of anger, envy, detraction, and 
malice. 


The worst evil I ever observed this man’s false- 
nocd occasion, hasbeen, that he turned detraction 
into flattery. He is well skilled in the manners o 
the world, and by overlooking what men really are, 
he grounds his artifices upon what, they have @ 
mind to be. Upon this foundation, if two distant 
friends are brought together, and the cement seems 
to be weak, he never rests until he finds y T 
pearances to take off all remains of ae a 
that by new misunderstandings they are thorous 
reconciled. 

To rHE SPECTATOR. 
i ire, Nov. 14, Jill. 
Devonshire, Nov. 15, 
days 
w. 10 


« Sir, 
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i that he had been 
copie nd made him drunk 
hey had bar- | 


implicity of this, and | 

por: Seah shall not trouble 
une auch less can I think that 
e 1 enlarged understandings, 
There is no necessity | 
4 ; t Britain puou am 
ink ds for; but it were 
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t : i were a 
r ya st) stand for; and that ae 
dructe' rsuade themselves a man ir really 
vould Po ethinker, in any tolerable sense, 
mit o of his being an atheist, or an mm- 
| porely by er distinction. It may be doubted 


| no other ‘ 
rages to be free-men 5 
ever they h 
o whatever con 


eit their ` 
Sealy ai they talk and act, and will not 


endure that their wit should be controlled by such 
Í formal things as decency and common sense. De- 
| duction, coherence, consistency, and all the rules 
of reason they accordingly disdain, as too precise 
and mechanical for men of a liberal education. 

“This, as far as I could ever learn from their 
writings, or my own observation, is a true account 
of the British freethinker. Our visitant here, who 
ave occasion to this paper, has brought with him a 
new system of common sense, the particulars of 
| which Lam not yet acquainted with, but will lose 
| no opportunity of informing myself whether it con- 


false- 
action 
ers of 
yare, 
ave a 
istant 
seems 
w Op 
, and 
ughly 


171l 
day: 
, who 
of his 
fora 
Jearn 
in (to 
Title 
ndon 
| says 


| fain any thing worth Mr. Spectator’s notice, In 
| the mean time, Sir, I cannot but think it would 
| be for the good of mankind, if you would take 
| i subject into your consideration, and convince 
_ | the hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiousness 


inot freedom; or, if such a paradox will not be ' 


| underst judic ism i 
j eatin a prejudice towards atheism is not 
“Tam, Sir, your most humble Servant, 


w 


|e Trunk-maker in the upper gallery.” 


Whether il 
be that the blow he gives on these occasions re- 
sembles that which is often heard in the shops of 
such artisans, or that he was supposed to have been 
a real trunk-maker, who, after the finishing of his 
day’s work, used to unbend his mind at these public 
diversions with his hammer in his hand, I cannot 
certainly tell. There are some, I know, who hayebeen 
foolish enough to imagine it is a spirit which haunts 
the upper gallery, and from time to time makes 
those strange noises; and the rather, because he 
is observed to be louder than ordinary every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears. Others have reported, 
that it is a dumb man, who has chosen this way of 
uttering himself when he is transported with any 
thing he sees or hears. n 
the playhouse thunderer, that exerts himself after 
this manner in the upper gallery, when he has no- 
thing to do upon the roof. 

But having made it my ousiness to get the best 
information Í could in a matter of this moment, J 
find that the trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is 
alarge black man whom nobody knows. He generally 
leans forward on a huge oaken plank with great 
attention to every thing that passes upon the stage. 
He is never seen to smile; but upon hearing any 
thing that pleases him, he takes up his staf with 
both hands, and lays it upon the next piece of 
timber that stands in his way with exceeding vehe- 
mence: after which, he composes himself in his 
former posture, till such time as something new sets 
him again at work. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well-timed, 
that the most judicious critic could never except 
against it. As soon as any shining thought is ex- 
pressed in the poet, or any uncommon grace ap- 
pears in the actor, he smites the bench or Wainscot. 
If the audience does not concur with him, he smites 
a second time; and if the audience is not yet 
awakened, looks round him with great wrath, and 
repeats the blow a third time, which never fails to 
produce the clap. He sometimes lets the audience 
begin the clap of themselves, and at the conclusion 
of their applause ratifies it with a single thwack. 


to pay his attendance by reason of sickness, kept 
one in pay to officiate for him until such time as he 
recovered; but the person so employed, though he 


“ PuILonous.” 
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laid about him with incredible violence, did it 
in such wrong places, that the audience soon 
found out that it was not their old friend the trunk- 
maker. 


Others will have it to be | 


He is of so great use to the playhouse, that itis | 
said a former director of it, upon his not being able | 


It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted | 


himself with. vigour this season. 
plies at the opera; and upon Nicolini’s first ap- 
pearance was said to have demolished three benches 
in the fury of his applause. He has broken half a 


away from a tragedy of Shakspeare without leaving 
the ‘wainscot extremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his obstre- 
perous approbation, but very cheerfully repair at 
their own cost whatever damages he makes. ‘They 
once had a thought of erecting a kind of wooden 
anvil for his use, that should be made of a very 
sounding plank, in order to render his strokes more 


r 

* Thomas Dogget, an excellent comic actor, who was for 
many years joint-manager of the playhouse with Wilkes ana 
Colley Cibber, of whom the reader may find 3 particular ao- 
count in Cibber’s Apology for his own Life. 
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deep and mellow; but as this might not have been 
distinguished from the music of a kettle-drum, the 
project was laid aside. 
In the meanwhile, I cannot but take notice of 
| the great use itis to an audience, that a person 
should thus preside over their heads like the director 
| of a concert, in order to awaken their attention, 
and beat time to their applauses; or, to raise my 
. simile, I have sometimes fancied the trunk-maker 
l in the upper gallery to be like Virgil’s ruler of 
| tae winds, seated upon the top of a mountain, 
\ who, when he struck his sceptre upon the side of it, 
| roused a hurricane, and set the whole cavern in an 
| uproar. * 
It is certain the trunk-maker has saved many a 
, good play, and brought many a graceful actor into 
reputation, who would not otherwise have been 
| taken notice of. It is yery visible, as the audience 
is not a little abashed, if they find themselves be- 
| trayed into a clap, when their friend in the upper 
i gallery does not come into it; so the actors do not 
value themseives upon the clap, but regard it as a 
| mere brutum fulmen, or empty noise, when it has 
į not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I know it 
‘ has been given out by those who are enemies to 
the trunk-maker, that he has sometimes been bribed 
to be in the interest of a bad poct, ora vicious 
| player; but this is a surmise which has no foun- 
| dation : his strokes are always just, and his admoni- 
tions seasonable: he does not deal about his blows 
` at random, but always hits the right nail upon the 
| head. ‘The inexpressible force wherewith he lays 
l them on sufficiently shows the evidence and strength 
| of his conviction. His zeal for a good author is in- 
Í deed outrageous, and breaks down every fence and 
| partition, every board and plank, that stands within 
the expression of his applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in 
barren speculations, or in reports of pure.matter of 
fact, without drawing something from them for the 
advantage of my countrymen, I shall take the liberty 

| to make a humble proposal, that whenever the 
trunk-maker shall depart this life, or whenever he 
shall have lost the spring of his arm by sickness, 
oid age, infirmity, or the jike, some able-bodied 
critic should be advanced to this post, and have a 
competent salary settled on him for life, to be fur- 
nished with hamboos for operas, crab-tree cudgels 
for comedies, and oaken plants for tragedy, at the 
public expense. And to the end that this place 
should be always disposed of according to merit, I 
would have none preferred to it, who has not given 
convincing proofs both of a sound judgment, and a 
strong arm; and who could not, upon occasion, 
either knock down an ox, or write a comment upon 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. In short, I would have 
him a due composition of Hercules and Apollo, and 
so rightly qualified for this important office, that 
the trunk-maker may not be missed by our pos- 
terity.—C. 
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‘upon the subject of marriage as that important case 
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such a one to be trusted in his common affairs? or | 
treated but as one whose honesty consisted only in | 
his incapacity of being otherwise ? | 

“There is one cause of this usage no less absurd 
than common, which takes place among the more 
unthinking men; and that is, the desire to appear | 
to their friends free and at liberty, and without | 
those trammels they have so much ridiculed. To ! 
avoid this they fly into the other extreme, and grow | 
tyrauts that they may seem masters. Because an | 
uncontrollable command of their own actions 18 2 | 
certain sign of entire dominion, they mon cue 
as recede from the government even 1m one ie | 
of their faces. A kind look they believe onl 
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| parents would be conspicuous in the wisdom of their 
| children; in short, men would in general be much 
| better humoured than they are, did they not so fre- 
| quently exercise the worst turns of their temper 
where they ought to exert the best.” 
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| “Mn, SPECTATOR, 

“Tama woman who left the admiration or this 
| thole town to throw myself (for love of wealth) into 
the arms of a fool. When I married him, I cuuld 
have had any one of several men of sense who lau- 
guished forme; but my case is just. I be.deved 
my superior understanding would form him into a 
ee But, alas! my spouse bas cun- 
(iine Ea the inseparable companions of 
| by putting ve AE attempt I make to divert, 
Naer nT Mies air, a sudden cheerful- 
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; opes to govern a fool, remember 
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Visu carentem magna pars veri latet —SENECA in dip. 


‘They that are dim of sight see truth hy halves. 


Iv is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 


an quoted in one of | pleasure which happy minds shall enjoy in a future 
will arise from an enlarged contemplation of 
| the Divine Wisdom in the government of the world, 


state, 


and a discovering of the secret and amazing steps 
of Providence, from the beginning to the end of 
time. Nothing seems to be an entertainment more 
adapted to the nature of man, if we consider that 
curiosity is one of the strongest and most lasting 
appetites implanted in us, and that admiration is 
one of our most pleasing passions ; and what a per- 
petual succession of enjoyments will be afforded to 


both these, in a scene so large and various as shall — 


then be laid open to our view in the society of su- 
perior spirits, who perhaps will join with us in so 
delightful a prospect! 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part of 
the punishment of such as are excluded from bliss, 
may consist not only in their being denied this pri- 
vilege, but in having their appetites at the same time 
vastly increased 
to them. In these, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
shall, perhaps, add to their intelicity, and bewilder 
them ite labyrinths of error, darkness, distraction, 


and uncertainty of every thing but their own evil | 


state. Milton has thus represented the fallen angels 
reasoning together in a kind of respite from their 
torments, and creating to themselves a new disquiet 
amidst their very amusements: he could not pro- 
perly have described the sport of condemned spirits, 
without that cast of horror and melancholy he haz 
so judiciously mingled with them ! 


Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, sand tate, 
Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. * 


In our present condition, which is a middle state, | 


as it were checkered with truth and 
as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impossible but our’ curiosity 
must mect with many repulses, The business of 
mankind in this life being rather to act than to 
know, their portion of knowlege is dealt to them 
accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the inquisi- 
tive has so long been exercised with difficulties, in 
accounting for the promiscuous distribution of good 
and evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this 
world. From hence come all those pathetic com- 
plaints of so many tragical events which happen to 
the wise and the good ; and of such surprising pros- 
perity, which is often the lott of the gnilty and the 
foolish; that reason is sometimes puzzled, and at a 
loss what to pronounce upon so mysterious a dis- 
pensation. 


our minds are 
falsehood: aud 


Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
the poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injustice; and lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that whatever is permitted to befal a just 
man, whether poverty, sickness, or any of those 
things which seem to be evils, shall either in life or 
death conduce to his good. My reader will ob- 
serve how agreeable this maxim is to what we find 
delivered by greater authority. Seneca has written 


— SS 


t Parad. Lost. boii v. 557. 
4 Svect in folio for reward, &e 
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ECTATOR. 


a Aiscourse purposely on this subject :* in which he 
takes pains, after the doctrine of the Stoics, to show 
that adversity is not in itself an evil; and mentions 


a noble saying of Demetrius, that “ nothing would | 
be more unhappy than a man who had never known | 


affliction.” He compares prosperity to the indul- 
gence of a fond mother to a child, which often 
proves his ruin; but the affection of the Divine 
Being to that of a wise father, who would have his 
sons exercised with labour, disappointments, and 
pain, that they may gather strength and improve 
their fortitude. On this occasion, fhe philosopher 
rises into that celebrated sentiment, that there is 
not on earth a spectacle more worthy the regard of 
a Creator intent on his works than a brave man su- 
perior to his sufferings: to which he adds, that it 
must be a pleasure to Jupiter himself to look down 
from heaven, and see Cato amidst the ruins of his 
country preserving his integrity. , s 

This thought will appear yet more reasonable, if 
we consider human life as a state of probation, and 
adversity as the post of honour in it, assigned often 
to the best and most select spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here is, that 
we are not at present in a proper situation to judge 
of the councils by which Providence acts, since but 
little arrives at our knowledge, and even that little 
| we discern imperfectly; or according to the elegant 
figure in holy writ, “ we see but in part, and as in 
a glass darkly.”+ It is to be considered that Pro- 
vidence in its economy regards the whole system of 
time and things together, so that we cannot dis- 
cover the beautiful connexion between incideuts 
which lie widely separate in time; and by losing so 
many links of the chain, our reasonings become 
broken and imperfect. Thus those parts of the 
moral world which have not an absolute, may yet 
have a relative beauty, in respect of some other 

parts concealed from us, but open to his eye before 
; whom “ past,” ‘ present,” and “ to come,” are set 
together in one point of view: and those events, 
the permission of which seems now to accuse his 
goodness, may in the consummation of things both 
| magnify his goodness, and exalt his wisdom. And 
this is enough to check our presumption, since it is 
in vain to apply our measures of regularity to mat- 
ters of which we know neither the antecedents nor 
the consequents, the beginning nor the end. 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought, by relating here a Jewish tradition con- 
cerning Moses, which seems to be a kind of parable, 
| illustrating what I have last mentioned. That great 
prophet, it is said, was called up by a voice from 
| heaven to the top of a mountain; where, in a con- 
ference with the Supreme Being, he was admitted 
to propose to him some questions concerning his 
administration of the universe. In the midst of this 
divine colloquy he was commanded to look down 
on the plain below. At the foot of the mountain 
there issued out a clear spring of water, at which a 
“soldier alighted froni his horse to drink. He was 
no sooner gone than.a little boy came to the same 
place, and finding a purse of gold which the soldier 
4 had dropped, took it up and went away with it. Im- 
mediately after this came an infirm old man, weary 
with age and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of the 
spring. The soldier missing his purse returns to 


| 
| 
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— Sos s 3 i rea, | 
That not one see? an Sa v 
First, we flatter ourselves, and then the flattery, (a 
of others is sure of success. It awakens our sel it 
love within, a party which is ever ready to revolt i 
from our better judgment, and join the enemy i 
without. Hence it is, that the profusion of favours ft 
we so often see poured upon the parasite, are repre e 
sented to us by our self-love, as justice done to the P 
man who so agreeably reconciled us to ourselves, ic 
When we are overcome by such soft insinuations ju 
and ensnaring compliances, we gladly recompense rt 
the artifices that are made use of to blind our reason, it 
and which triumph over the weaknesses of our tem- 1 
per and inclinations. ; if 
But were every man persuaded from how mean ls 
and low a principle this passion is derived, there i 
can be no doubt that the person who should attempt y 


it, would then be as contemptible as he is 
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mz, | | jistening ? 8 the fruition of his glory, whilst 
is al and mapped a cority they praised his noble 
the Fae ic mien, his affability, his yalour, con-\ 
ta] e eccess jn war, How must a man have 
infu. |} eas full-blown with joy in such an article of 
cessal | ste ag this? What a spur and encouragement 
i ever Tai proceed in those steps which had Tee 
Olson, | brought bim to so pure a taste of the greatest o 
able mortal enjoyments ? 3 
|” Tt sometimes happens that even enemies and en- 
Í vious persons bestow the sincerest marks of esteem 
| when they least design it. Such afford a greater 
attery | pleasure, as extorted by merit, and freed from all 
self | suspicion of favour or flattery. Thus it is with Mal- 
revolt \;olio; he has wit, learning, and discernment, but 
nemy | } | tempered with an allay of envy, self-love, and de- 
yours | traction. Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and 
repre good humour of the company, if it centre not in his 
0 the person; he grows jealous and displeased when he 
elves, | ceases to be the only person admired, and looks 
ations | upon the commendations paid to another as a de- 
pes | traction from his merit, and an attempt to lessen 
TA i ey he affects ; but by this very method, 
here Praise as can never be suspected of 
mean Pesan is uneasiness and distaste are so many 
there i certain signs of another’s title to that glory 


en not possessed of, 

R E pa arme is fitly compared to a precious oint- 

ing baie a when we are praised with skill and de- 
aney, it is indeed the most agreeable perfume; but 


ion of letters which pass under the name of Arist 

netus. Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe 
there can be nothing produced of an air so gallant 
and polite; cach letter contains a little novel or ad- 
venture, which is told with all the beauties of lan- 
guage, and heightened with a luxuriance of wit. 
There are several of them translated;* but with 
such wide deviations from the original, and in a 
style so far differing from the author’s, that the 
translator seems rather to have taken hints for the 
expressing his own sense and thoughts, than to have 
endeavoured to render those of Aristenetus. In 
the following translation, I have kept as near the 
meaning of the Greek as I could, and have only 
added a few words to make the sentences in Engush 
sit together a little better than they would other- 
wise have done. The story seems to be taken from 
that of Pygmalion and the statue of Ovid: some of 
the thoughts are of the same turn, and the whole is 
written in a kind of poetical prose.” 


“© PHILOPINAX TO CHROMATION. 


Z Never was a man more overcome with so fan- 
tastical a passion as mine: I have painted a beau- 
tiful woman, and am despairing, dying for the pic- 
ture. My own skill has undone me; it is not the 
dart of Venus, but my own pencil has thus wounded 
me. Ah, me! with what anxiety am I necessitated 
to adore my own idol! How miserable am I, whilst 
every one must as much pity the painter as he 
praises the picture, and own my torment more than 
equal to my art! But why do I thus complain ? 
Have there not been more unhappy and unnatural 
passions than mine? Yes, I have seen the repre- 
sentations, of Phedra, Narcissus,:and Pasiphae, 
Phaedra was unhappy in her love; that of Pasiphac 
was monstrous; and whilst the other caught at his 
beloved likeness, he destroyed the watery image, 
which ever eluded his embraces. The fountain re- 
presented Narcissus to himself, and the picture both 
that and him thirsting after his adored image. But 
I am yet less unhappy, I enjoy her presence con- 
tinually, and if I touch her, I destroy not the beau- 
teous form, but she looks pleased, and a sweet smile 
sits in the charming space which divides her lips. 
One would swear that voice and speech were issu- 
ing out, and that one’s ears felt the melodious 
sound. How often have I, deccived by a lovers 
credulity, hearkened if she had not something to 
whisper me! and when frustrated of my hopes, how 
often have I taken my revenge in kisses from her 
cheeks and eyes, and softly wooed her to my em- 
brace, whilst she (as tome it seemed) only with 
held her tongue tae more to inflame me. But, 
madman that I am, shall I be thus taken with the 
representation only of a beauteous face, and flowing 
hair, and, thus waste myself and melt to tears for a 
shadow? Ah, sure it is something more, it is a 
reality ;‘for see her beauties shine out with new 
lustre, and she seems to upbraid me with unkind 
reproaches. Oh, may I havea living mistress of 
this form, that when I shz ompare the work of 
nature with that of art, rtiay be still at a loss which 
to choose, and be long perplexed with the pleasing 
uncertainty !”—T. 
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— - Bella, horrida bella!—Vine. Æx. vi. 86. 


Wars, horrid wars !—DrYDEN. 


| 

| I HAVE sometimes amused myself with consider- 

ing the several methods of managing a debate which 
have obtained in the world. : 

The first races of mankind used to dispute, as our 
ordinary people do now-a-day, in a kind of wild 
Jogic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

f Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ar- 
}.guing. He would ask his adversary question upon 
| question, until he had convinced him out of his own 
| mouth, that his opiniuns were wrong. This way of 
\ -debating drives an enemy up into a corner, seizes 

| -all the passes through which he can make an escape, 

+ and forces him to surrender at discretion. 

; Aristotle changed this method of attack, and 

į invented a great variety of little weapons, called 

| syllogisms. As in the Socratic way of dispute you 

| agree to every thing your opponent advances; in 
| the Aristotelic, you are still denying and contra- 


Í dicting some part ‘or other of what he says. So- 


3 


i crates conquers you by stratagem, Aristotle by force. 


È | The one takes the town by sap, the other sword in 


į hand. 

The universities of Europe, for many years, car- 
ried on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that 
we see the knowledge of several centuries laid out 

| mto objections and answers, and all the good sense 
i of the age cut and minced into almost an intinitude 
| of distinctions. 

When our universities found there was no cnd of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu- 

| ment, which is not reducible to any mood or figure 
| in Aristotle. It was called the Argumentum Basi- 
linum (others write it Bacilinum or Baculinum), 
which is pretty well expressed in our English word 
<lub-law. When they were not able to confute 
their antagonist, they knocked him down. It was 
their method, in these polemical debates, first to 
discharge their syllogisms, and afterward to betake 
themselves to their clubs, until such time as they 
-had one way or other confounded their gainsayers. 
‘There is in Oxford a narrow defile (to make use of 
‘ -a military term) where the partisans used to en- 
ccunter; for which reason it still retains the name 
-of Logic-lane. I have heard an old gentleman, a 
physician, make his boasts, that when he was a 
young fellow he marched several times at the head 
of a troop of Scotists,* end cudgelled a body of 
Smiglesians,¢ half the length of High-street, until 
they had dispersed themselves for shelter into their 
respective garrisons. 

‘This humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus’s 
time. Jor that author tells us, that upon the re- 
vival of Greek letters, most of the universities in 
Europe were divided into Greeks and Trojans. 
‘The latter were those who bore a mortal enmity to 
the language of the Grecians, insomuch that if they 
met with any who understood it, they did not fail 
to treat him as a foe. . rasmus himself haa, it 
seems, the misfortune to fall into the hands of a 

| party of Trojans, who laid him on with so many 


2 The followers of Duns Scotus, a celebrated doctor of the 
schools, who flourished about the year 1300, and from his op- 
posing some favourite doctriues of Thomas Aquinas, gave Tist 
to a new party called Scotists, in opposition to the Thomists, 
er followers of the other. 

t The followers of Martin Smiglecius, z famous logician of 
the [6th century. 
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But the most notable way of managing a contr. 
versy, is that which we may call arguing by to 
ture. ‘This is a method of reasoning which has beea 
made use of with the poor refugees, aud which was 
so fashionable in our country during the reign of ; 
Queen Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted ! 
by Monsieur Bayle, it is said the price of wood wes 
raised in England, by reason of the executions that 
were made in Smithtield.§ These disputants con- 
vince their adversaries with a sorites.j] commonly 
called a pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind of | 
syllogism which has been used with good effect, and | 
has made multitudes of converts. Mea were for- | 
merly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled u 
truth by force of reason, and wou over to opinions | 
by the candour, sense, and ingenuity of those who | 


had the right on their side; but this method of con- | ` 
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Aiter non fits 


rials, Sir, ave books composed. 


Of such mate 
Yn. SPECTATOR, 


of the most genteel trades in the 


and thus much of liberal education, 

= . > . ` 

P aeo an ardent ambition of being useful to 

alg i d to think that the chief end of being, 
i k ` MEG) mea 

i tte J had these good impressions given 

Sat handsome behaviour of a learned, 


om the re 3 
me ise and wealthy man towards me, when I 
generous, 


first began the world. Some dissatisfaction Bee 
ne and my parents made me enter into 1t yes 
relish of business than I ought; and to turn o this 
uneasiness, I gave myself to criminal pleasures, 
some excesses, and a general loose conduct. I 


“jar one 
ip and underst 


laa inme, but he descended from the superiority 
| of his wisdom and merit to throw himself frequently 
finto my company. This made me soon hope that 
‘Thad something in me worth cultivating, and his 
courersatiun made me sensible of satisfactions in a 
regular way, which i had never before imagined. 
When he was grown familiar with me, he opened 
timselflike a good angel, and told me he had long 
laboured to ripen me into a preparation to receive 
his friendship and advice, both which I should daily 
command, and the use of any part of his fortune, 
reat the measures he should propose to me, for 
fereka ment of my own. I assure you, I can- 
eee, Boones and confusion of the 
ee n spoke to this purpose to me, 
EATEN o tears : bnt in a word, Sir, I 
‘gratitude ah that my heart burns with 
at it can a and he is so happy a man, 
n my power to return him his 

nost agreeable Hatin te Thave made him the 
r ee aon 1 could possibly, in being 
stent with the my utmost ability, as far as 
prudence he prescribes to me. 


| Dear Mr S 
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Ar, Your y 
a most humble Servant. 
ECTATOn, 


know not what the excellent man above mentionee ; 


est y i 
em of mv own relations (who are į 


| within several miles of this place has been kissed: 


estate, and live as the rest of my neighbours with 
great hospitality. I have been ever reckoned among 
the ladies the best company in the world, and have 
access as a sort of favourite. L never came in pub- 
lic but I saluted them, though in great assemblies, 
all around; where it was seen how genteelly I 
avoided hampering my spurs in their petticoats, 
whilst I moved amongst them; and on the other | 
side how prettily they curtsied and received me, | 
standing in proper rows, and advancing as fast aa 

they saw their elders, or their betters, dispatched 

by me. But so it is, Mr. Spectator, that all our 

good breeding is of late lost by the unhappy arrival 

of a courtier, or town gentleman, who came lately 

among us. This person whenever he came into a 

roum made a profound bow, and fell back, then. į 
recovered with a soft air, and made a bow to the: 
next, and so to one or two mere, and then took the i 
gross of the room, by passing them in a continual 
Dow until he arrived at the person he thought pro- 
per particularly to entertain. ‘This he did with so. 
good a grace and assurance, that it is taken for the 
present fashion; and there is no young gentlewoman. 


ever since his first appearance amongst us. We 
country gentlemen cannot begin again and learn. 
these fine and reserved airs; and our conversation 
is ata stand, until we have your judgment for or 
against kissing by way of civility or salutation ; 
which is impatiently expected by your friends of 
hoth sexes, but by none so much as 
“ Your humble Servant, 


“ Rustic SPRIGHTLY?” 


Mr. SPECTATOR, December 3, 1711. ; 


“ J was'the other night at Philaster, where I ex- 
pected to hear your famous trunk-maker, but was } 
unhappily disappointed of his company, and saw 
another person who had the like ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself in a noisy manner, partly by voci- 
feration or talking loud, and partly by his bodily 
agility. This was a very lusty fellow, but withal a: 
sort of beau, who getting into one of the side boxes 
on the stage before the curtain drew, was disposed 
to show the whole audience his activity by leaping 
over the spikes; he passed from thence to one of 
the entering doors, where he took snuff with a to- 
lerable good grace, displayed his fine clothes, made 
two or three feint passes at the curtain with his 
cane, then faced about and appeared at tother 
door. Were he affected to survey the whole house, , 
bowed and smiled at random, and then showed his 
teeth, which were some of them indeed very white. 
After this, he retired behind the curtain, and ob- 
liged us with several views of his person from every 
opening. 

“During the time of acting he appeared frequently 
in the prince’s apartment, made one at the hunting- 
match, and was very forward in the rebellion.* If 
there were no injunctions to the contrary, vet this 
practice must be confessed to diminish the pleasure 
of the audience, and for that reason to be presump- 
tuous and unwarrantable; but since her majesty’s 
late command has made it criminal,+ you have 
authority to take notice of it. 


“t Sir, your humble Servant, 
Të i “ CnarLEs Easy.” 


j 


* Different scenes in the play of Philaster. 

4 In the playbills about this time there was this clause, 
“ By her majesty’s command no person is to Le admitted ber 
hind the scenes.~ 
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Semperque relinqui 

Sola sibi, semper longan incomitata videtur 

Ire viam—V ire. Æn. iv. 466. 

All sad she seems, forsaken, and alone; 

And left to wander wide through paths unknown.—P. 


“Ma. SPECTATOR, 


© THouen you have considered virtuous love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that you 
have given us any dissertation upon the absence 
of lovers, or laid down any methods how they should 
support themselves under those long separations 
which they are sometimes forced to undergo. I 


am at present in this unhappy circumstance, having | 


parted with the best of husbands, who is abroad in 
the service of his country, and may not possibly 
return for some years. His warm and generous 
affection while we were together, with the tender- 
ness which he expressed to me at parting, make his 
absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in 
my dreams. Every thing I see puts me in mind of 
him. TI apply myself with more than ordinary di- 
ligence to the care of his family and his estate ; but 
this, instead of relieving me, gives me but so many 


„occasions of wishing for his return. I frequent the 


«rooms where I used to converse with him, and not 
mecting him there, sit down‘in his chair and fall a 
weeping. I love to read the books he delighted in, 
and to converse with the persons whom he esteemed. 
I visit his picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself over-against it whole hours together. I pass 


a great part of my time in the walks where I used j 


to lean upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the 
discourses which ha¥e there passed between us: I 
look over the sevéral' prospects and points of view 
which we used to survey together, fix my eye upon 
the objects which he has made me take notice of, 
and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks 
which he has made on those occasions. I write -to 
him by every conveyance, and, contrary to other 
people, am always in good humour when an east 
wind blows, because it seldom fails of bringing me 
a letter from him. Let me entreat you, Sir, to give 
me your advice upon this occasion, and to let me 
know how I may relieve myself in this my widowhood. 
“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
t“ ASTERIA.” 

Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful com- 
plaints in those authors who have treated of this 
passion in verse. Ovid’s Epistles are full of them 
Otway’s Monimia talks very tenderly upon this 


subject: ` 


It was not kind 


å < To leave me like a turtle here alone, 


'To droop and mourn the absence of my mate. 
When thou art fromme every place is desert; 
And I, methinks, am savage and forlorn. 
Thy presence only ‘tis can make me blest, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul. 
OnpuHan, Act ii 


The consolations of lovers on these occasions are 


“very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by 
. Asteria, there are many other motives of comfort 


which are made use of by absent lovers. 

I rene 7 
zouple of honourable lovers agreed at their parting 
to set aside one half hour in the day to think of 
each other during @ tedious absence. The romance 
tells us, that they both of them punctually observed 


the time thus agreed upon; and that whatever-com- |: 
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| had hid this very privately in the bottom of a trunk, 


and had given her number to a friend and confidant, 
who had promised to keep the secret, and bring her 
news of the success. The poor adventurer was one 
day gone abroad, when her careless husband suspect- 
ing she had saved some moncy, searches eve 
corner, till at length he finds this same ticket; which 
he immediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 
away the money, without his wife’s suspecting any 
thing of the matter. A day or two after this, this 
friend, who was a woman, comes and brings the wife 
word, that she had a benefit of 5002. The poor 
creature, overjoyed, flies up stairs to her husband, 
who was then at work, and desires him to leave his 
loom for that evening, and come and drink with a 
friend of his and hers below. The man received 
this cheerful invitation as bad husbands sometimes 
do, and after a cross word or: two, told her he 
wou’dn’t come. His wife with tenderness renewed 
her importunity, and at length said to him, ‘ My 
love! I have within these few months, unknown to 
you, scraped together as much money as has bought 
us a ticket in the lottery, and now here is Mrs. 
Quick come to tell me, that it is come up this morning 
a 5007. prize.’ The husband replies immediately, 
‘You lic, you slut, you have no ticket, for I have 
sold it? The poor woman upon this faints away in 
a fit, recovers, and is now run distracted. As she 
had no design to defraud her husband, but was 
willing only to participate in his good fortune, 
every one pities her, but thinks her husband’s pu- 
nishment but just. This, Sir, is a matter of fact, 
and would, if the persons ana circumstances, were 
greater, in a well-wrought play be called Beautiful 
Distress. I have only sketched it out with chalk, 
and know a good hand can make a moving picture 
with worse materials. « Sir,” &e. 


«Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Tam what the world calls a warm fellow, and 
by good success in trade I have raised myself to a 
capacity of making some figure in the world; but 
no matter for that, I have now under my guardian 
ship a couple of nieces, who will certainly make me 
run mad; which you will not wonder. at, when I 
tell you they are female virtuosos, and during the 
three years and a half that I have had them under 
my care, they never in the least inclined their 
thoughts towards any one single part of the charac- 
ter of a notable woman. Whilst they should haye 
been considering the proper ingredients for a sack- 
power, you should hear a dispute concerning the 
magnetic virtue of the loadstone, or perhaps the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Their language is pe- 
culiar to themselves, and they scorn to express 
themselves on the meanest trifle with words that are 
not of a Latin derivation. But this were support- 
able still, would they suffer me to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted ignorance; but unless I fall in with their ab- 
stracted ideas of things (as they call them) I must 
not expect to smoke one pipe in quiet. In a late 
fit of the gout I complained of the pain of that dis- 
temper, when my niece Kitty begged leave to assure 
me, that whatever I might think, several great phi 
losophers, both ancient and modern, were of opinion, 
that both pleasure and pain were imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and that there was no such thing as either 
in rerum naturé. Ihave often heard them affirm 
that the fire was not hot; and one day when I, with 
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sun.’ Miss Molly told me one day, that to say snow 
was white, is allowing a vulgar error; for as it con- | 
tains a great quantity of nitrous particles, it might | 
more reasonably be supposed to beblack. In short, | 
the young husseys would persuade me, that to be- | 
lieve one’s eyes is a sure way to be deceived; and 
have often advised me, by no means to trust any 
thing so fallible as my senses. What I have to beg 
of you now is, to turn one speculation to the due 
regulation of female literature, so far, at least, as to 
make it consistent with the quiet of such whose fate 
it is to be liable to its insults; and to tell us the 
difference between a gentleman that should make 
cheese-cakes and raise a paste, and a lady that 
reads Locke, and understands the mathematics. In 
which you will extremely oblige 
“u Your hearty friend and humble Servant, 
* ABRAHAM THRIFTY.” 


No. 243.. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1711. 


Formam quidem ipsam, Marce fili, et tanquam faciem ho- 
nesti vides: quæ si oculjs cerneretur, mirahiles amores (ut ait 
| Plato) excitaret sapientiœ.—TuL. Ofic. 
You sce, my son Marcus, virtue as if it were embodied, 


which if it could be made the object of sight, would (as Plato 
says) excite in us a wonderful love of wisdom 


I po not remember to have read any discourse 
i written expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of 
virtue, without considering it as a duty, and as the 
{means of making us happy both now and hereafter. 
I design therefore this speculation as an essay upon 
that subject, in which I shall consider virtue no 
‘further than as it is in itself of an amiable nature, 
‘after J have premised, that I understand by tle 
word virtue such a general notion as is affixed to it 
by the writers of morality, and which by devout men 
generally goes under the name of religion. and by 
men of the world under the name of honour. 
Hypocrisy itself docs great honour, or rather jus- 
tice, to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be 
an ornament to human nature. The hypocrite 
would not be at so much pains to put on the appear- 
ance of virtue, if he did not know it was the most 
proper and effectual means to gain the love and 
esteem of mankind. 
We learn from Hiervcles, it was a common saying 
among the heathens, that the wise man hates no- 
body, but only loves the virtuous. 
Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiable virtue is. ‘‘ We love a vir- 
tuous man,” says he, “who lives in the remotest 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of 
the reach of his virtue, and can receive from it no 
manner of benefit.” Nay, one who died several 
ages ago, raises a secret fondness and benevelence 
for him in our minds, when we read his story. Nay, 
what is still more, one who has been the enemy of 
our country, provided his wars were regulated by 
justice and humanity, as in the instance of Pyrrhus, 
whom Tully mentions on this occasion in opposition 
to Hannibal, Such is the natural beauty and love- 
liness of virtue. —— 
Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, ascribes 
all good qualifications of what kind soever to the 
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For this reason even an extravagant man, who has. 
nothing else to recommend him but a false gener- 
sity, is often more beloved and esteemed than a per- 
son of a much more finished character, who is de- 
fective in this particular. ! 
The two great ornaments of virtue, which show | 
her in the most advantageous views, and make her | 
altogether lovely, are cheerfulness and good-nature, 
These generally go together, as a man cannot be: 
agreeable to others who is not easy within himsel 
They are both very requisite in a virtuous mind, to 
keep out melancholy from the many serious thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred of 
vice from souring into severity and censorioushtit 
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| the virtuosos above mentioned will be glad to see 
| you draw it with your terms of art. As the shadows 


is truly bold and great, an impudent fellow for & 
man of true courage and bravery, hasty and unrea- 
sonable actions for enterprises of spirit and resolu- 
tion, gaudy colouring for that which is truly beau- 
tiful, a false azd insinuating discourse for simple 
truth elegantly recommended. The parallel willhold 
through all the parts of life and painting too; and 


in a picture represent the serious or melancholy, 
so the lights do the bright and lively thoughts. As 
there should be but one forcible light in a picture 
which should catch the eye and fall on the hero, so 
there should be but one object of our love, even the 
Author of nature. ‘These and the like reflections, 
well improved, might very much contribute to open 
the beauty of that art, and prevent young people 
from being poisoned by the ill gusto of an extrava- 
gant workman that should be imposed upon us. 
“J am, Sir, your most, humble Servant.” 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ Though I am a woman, yet I am une of those 
who confess themselves highly pleased with a spe- 
culation you obliged the world with some time ago, 
from an old Greek poet you call Simonides, in rela- 
tion to the several natures and distinctions of our 
own sex. I could not but admire how justly the 
characters of the women in this age fall in with the 
times of Simonides, there being no one of those ; 
sorts I have not some time or other of my life met 
with a sample of. But, Sir, the subjects of this 
present address are a set of women, comprehended, 
I think, in the ninth species of that speculation, | 
called the Apes: the description of whom I find to | 


he, ‘That they are such as are both ugly and ill- 
| 


natured, who have nothing beautiful themselves, 
and endeavour to detract from, or ridicule, every 
thing that appears so in others.’ Now, Sir, this 
sect, as I have been told, is very frequent in the 
great town where you live; but as my circumstance 
in life obliges me to reside altogether in the country, 
though not many miles from London, I cannot have 
met with a great number of them, nor indeed is it 
a desirable acquaintance, as I have lately found by 
experience. You must know, Sir, that at the be- 
ginning of this summer a family of these apes came 
and settled for the season not far from the place 
where I live. As they were strangers in the coun- 
try, they were visited by the ladies about them, of 
whom I was one, witha humanity usual in those 
who pass most of their time in solitude. The apes 
lived with us very agreeably our own way until to- 
wards the end of the summer, when they began to 
bethink themselves of returning to town; then it 
was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to set them- 
selves about the proper and distinguishing business 
of their character; and as it is said of evil spirits, 
that they are apt to carry away a piece of the house 
they are about to leave, the apes, without regard to 
common mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought fit to 
mimic and fall foul on the faces, dress, and beha- 
viour of their innocent neighbours, bestowing abo~ 
minable censures and disgraceful appellations, com- 
monly called nicknames, on all of them; and, in 
short, like true fine ladies, made their honest plain- 
ness and sincerity matter of ridicule. I could not 
but acquaint you with these grievances, as well as 


own inclination. I hope, Sir, if you cannot propose 


entirely to reform this evil, you will take suchino- 
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may put the deserving part of our sex on their 
guard against these creatures; and at the same time 
the apes may be sensible, that this sort of mirth is 
so far from an innocent diversion, that it is in the 
highest degree that vice which is said to compre- 
hend all others. 
“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
T. “ ConsTANTIA FIELD.” 


No. 245.] TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1711. 
Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris, 
Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 338. 
Fictions, to piease, should wear the face of truth. 


Tuxre is nothing which one regards so much 
with an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when 
it has in it a dash of folly. At the same time that 
one esteems the virtue, one is tempted to laugh at 
the simplicity which accompanies it. When a man 
is made up wholly of the dove, without the least 
grain of the serpent in his composition, he becomes 
ridiculous in many circumstances of life, and very 
often discredits his best actions. The Cordeliers 
tell a story of their founder St. Francis, that as he 
passed the streets in the dusk of the evening, he 
discovered a young fellow with a maid in a corner; 
upon which the good man, say they, lifted up his 
hands to heaven with secret thanksgiving, that there 
was still so much Christian charity in the world. 
The innocence of the saint made him mistake the 
kiss of the lover for a salute of charity. I am 
heartily concerned when I see a virtuous man with- 
out a competent knowledge of the world; and if 
there be any use in these my papers, it is this, that 
without representing vice under any false alluring 
notions, they give my reader an insight into the 
ways of men, and represent human nature in all its 
changeable colours. The man who has not been 
engaged in any of the follies of the world, or, as 
Shakspeare expresses it, “ hackney’d in the ways of 
men,” may here find a picture of its follies and ex- 
travagances, The virtuous and the innocent may 
know in speculation what they could never arrive 
at by practice, and by this means avoid the snares 
of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and the 
reasonings of the prejudiced. Their minds may be 
opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correspondent, 
Mr. Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well-mcan- 
ing man, that I have written this short preface, to 
which I shall subjoin a letter from the said Mr. 
Doodle. . 


« Sir, 


“T could heartily wish that you would let us 
know your opinion upon several innocent diversions 
which are in use among us, and which are very 
proper to pass away a winter night for those who 
do not care to‘throw away their time at an opera, 
or at the play-house. I would gladly know, in par- 
ticular, what notion you have of hot-cockles; as also, 
whether you think that questions and commands, 
mottos, similes, and cross-purposes, haye not more 
mirth and wit in them than those public diversions 
which are grown so very fashionable among us. If 


you would recommend to our wives and daughters, | 


who read your papers with a great deal of pleasure, 
some of those sports and pastimes that may be prac- 
tised within doors, and by the fire-side, we, who are 
masters of families, should be hugely obliged to you. 
I need not tell you that I would have these sports 
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“ Your ever loving Friend, 
“ TiımorHY Doopis.” 


The following letter was occasionea oy my at 
Thursday’s paper upon the absence of lovers, and 
the methods therein mentioned of making such ab 
sence supportable : 


“ SIR, 
“ Among the several ways of consolation which 
absent lovers make use of while their souls are in 
that state of departure, which you say is- death in 
love, there are some very material ones that a 
escaped your notice. Among these, the faan 
most received is a crooked shilling, which has se 
ministered great comfort to our forefathers, aa 
still made use of on this occasion srl eeng 
effect in most part of her majesty’s dominion. 
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No amorous hero ever gave thee birth, 

Nor ever tender goddess brought thee forth : 

Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging seas produced thee in a storm: 

Asoul well suiting thy tempestuous kind, 


Sorough thy manners, so untam’d thy mind.—Pors. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“As your paper is part of the equipage of the 
tea-table, I conjure you to print what I now write to 
i for I have no other way to communicate what 
have to say to the fair sex on the most important 
circumstances of life, even ‘the care of children.’ I 
not understand that you profess your paper is al- 

Js to consist of matters which are only to enter- 


ne reani Relite, but that it may agree 
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by reason that plant was not of its own production. 
And since another’s child is no more natural to a, 
nurse, than a plant toa strangeand different ground, 
how can it be supposed that the child should thrive- 
and if it thrives, must it not imbibe the gross hu- 
mours and qualities of the nurse, like a plant ina 
different ground, or like a graft upon a different 
stock? Do we not observe, that a lamb sucking a 
goat changes very much its nature, nay even its 
skin and wool into the goat kind? The power of 
a nurse over a.child, by infusing into it with her 
milk her qualities and disposition, is sufficiently 
and daily observed, Hence came that old saying 
concerning an ill-natured and malicious fellow, 
that ‘he had imbibed his malice with his nurse’s 
milk, or that some brute or other had been his 
=urse. Hence Romulus and Remus were said to 
have been nursed by a wolf: Telephus the son of. 
Hercules by a hind; Pelias the son of Neptune by 
amare; and Atgisthus by a goat; not that. they 
had actually sucked such creatures, as some simple- 
tons have imagined, but that their nprses had been 
of such a nature and temper, and infused such into 
them. 

“ Many instances may be produced from good au- 
thorities and daily experience, that children actually 
suck in the several passions and depraved inclina- 
tions of their nurses, as anger, malice, fear, melan- 
choly, sadness, desire, and aversion, . This Diodorus. 
lib. 2. witnesses, when he speaks, saying, that Nerv 
the emperor’s nurse had been very much addicted 
to drinking; which habit Nero received from his 
nurse, and was so very particular in this, that the 
people took so much notice of it, as instead of Ti- 
berius Nero, they called him Biberius Mero. The 
same Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor 
to Nero, that his nurse used to moisten the nipples 
of her breast frequently with blood, to make Cali- 
gula take the better hold of them: which, says 
Diodorus, was the cause, that made him so blood- 
thirsty and cruel all his lifetima after, that he “iot 
only committed frequent murder by his own hand, 
but likewise wished that all human kind wore’ but 
one neck, that he might have the pleasure to cut it 
off. Such-like degeneracies astonish the parents, 
who not knowing after whom the child can take, see 
one incline to stealing, another to drinking, cruelty, 
stupidity ; yet all these are not minded. Nay, itis 
easy to demonstrate, that a child, although it be 
born from the best of ‘parents, may be corrupted by. 
an ill-tempered nurse; How many children do we 
see daily brought into fits, consumptions, rickets, 
&c. merely by sucking’their nurses when in a pas- 
sion or fury? but indeed almost any disorder of the 
nurse is a disorder to the child, and few nurses can 
be found in this town but what Jabour under some 
distemper or other. The first question that is gene- 
rally asked a young woman that wants to be a nurse, 
why she should bea nurse to other people’s children, 
is answered, by her having an ill husband, and that 
she must make shift to live. I think now this very 
answer is enough to give any body a shock, if duly 
considered; for an ill husband may, or ten to one 
if he does not, bring home to his wife an ill dis- 
temper, or at least vexation and disturbance. Be- 
sides, as she takes the child out of mere necessity, 
her food will be accordingly, or else very coarse at 
best; whence proceeds an ill-concocted and coarse 
food for the child; for as the blood, so is the milk ; 
and hence I am very well assured proceeds the 


scurvy, the evil, and many other distempers. I beg 
of you, for the sake of the many poor “nfants that 
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) 
\ -may and will be saved by weighing this case seriously 
to exhort the people with the utmost vehemence, to 
‘et the children suck their own mothers, both for the 
oenefit of mother and child. For the general argu- 
| ment, that a mother is weakened by giving suck to 
i her children, is vain and simple. I will maintain 
that the mother grows stronger by it, and will have 
her health better than she would have otherwise. 
She will find it the greatest cure and preservative 
for the vapours and future miscarriages, much be- 
yond any other remedy whatsoever. Her children 
will be like giants, whereas otherwise they are but 
living shadows, and like unripe fruit; and certainly 
if a woman is strong enough to bring forth a child, 
she is beyond all doubt strong enough to nurse it 
afterward. It grieves me to observe and consider 
how many poor children are daily ruined by care- 
less nurses; and yet how tender ought they to be 
to a poor infant, since the least hurt or blow, es- 
pecially upon the head, may make it senseless, 
stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever! , 

« But I cannot well leave this subject as yet; for 
jt seems to me very unnatural, that a woman that 
has fed a child as part of herself for nine months, 
should have no desire to nurse it further, when 
brought to light and before her eyes, and when by 
its cry it implores her assistance and the office of a 
mother. Do not the very cruellest of brutes tend 
their young oncs with all the care and delight ima- 
ginable! How can she be called a mother that will 
not nurse her young ones? ‘The earth is called the 
mother of all things, not because she produces, but 
because she maintains and nurses what she pro- 
duces. ‘The generation of the infant is the effect of 

i desire, but the care of it argues virtue and choice. 

I am not ignorant but that there are some cases of 
necessity, where a mother cannot give suck, and 
then out of two evils the least must be chosen ; but 
there are so very few, that I am sure in a thousand 
there is hardly one real instance; for if a woman 
does but know that her husband can spare about 
three or six shillings a week extraordinary (although 
this is but seldom considered), she certainly, with 
the assistance of her gossips, will soon persuade the 
good man to send the child to nurse, and easily im- 
pose upon him by pretending indisposition. This 
cruelty is supported by fashion, and nature gives 
place to custom. 

T. “ Sir, your humble Servant.” 


I 


Their untir'd lips a wordy torrent pour.—Hxs1op 


We are told by some ancient authors, that So- 
cates was instructed in eloquence by a woman, 
whose name, if I am not mistaken, was Aspasia, I 
have indeed very often looked upon that art as the 
most proper for the female sex, and I think the 


universities would do well to consider whether | 


they should not fill the rhetoric chairs with she- 
Professors. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that 
they could talk whole hours together upon any 
thing but it must be owned to the honour of the 
other sex, that there are many among them who 
can talk whole hours together upon nothing. I 
havo known a woman branch out into a long extem- 
pore dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat, and 
hide her servant for breaking a china cup, in all 
the figures of rhetoric. 

Were women permitted to plead in courts of judi- 
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A third kind of female orators may be compre- 
hended under the word gossips. Mrs. Fiddle- 
Faddle is perfectly accomplished in this sort of 
eloquence; she launches out into descriptions of 
christenings, runs divisions upon a head-dress, 
knows every dish of meat that is served up in our 
neighbourhood, and entertains her eompany awhole 
afternoon together with the wit of her little boy, 
before he is able to speak. 

The coquette may be looked upon as 4 fourth 
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field for discourse, she hates and loves m the sarei 
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{ ae excellent old ballad of The Wanton Wife of 
| Bath has the following remarkable lines: 
1 think, quoth Thomas, women’s tongue 
Of aspen leaves are made. 
And Ovid, though in the description of a very 
| barharous circumstance, tells us, that when the 
| tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown 
japon the ground, it could not forbear muttering 
eyen in that posture : 
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easy, panting, and possessed with pain.—Crexart. 
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Hoc maxime oficii est, ut quisque maxime opis indigeat, {ta 
ci potissimum opitulari —TuLL. OM. i. 16. ` 


stands most in need of assistance. 


| ` 
THERE 
| others in the esteem of mankind, who do not make 

it their endeavour to be beneficial to society; and 


who upon all occasions which their circumstances of 


Those whose great talents and high birth have 
placed them in conspicuous stations of life are in- 
dispensably obliged to exert some noble inclinations 
for the service of the world, or else such advantages 
become misfortunes, and_shade and privacy are a 
more cligible portion. Where opportunities and 
inclinations are given to the same person, we Some- 
times sce sublime instances of virtue, which so dazzle 
our imaginations, that we look with 
which in lower scenes of life we may ourselves be 
able to practise. Butthis is a vicious way of thinking 

and it bears some spice of romantic madness, for a 
man to imagine that he must grow ambitious, or seek 
adventures, to be able to do great actions. It is in 
every man’s power in the world who is above mere 
poverty, not only to do things worthy, but heroic. 
| The great foundation of civil virtue is self-denial; 
land there is no one above the necessities of life, but 
has opportunities of exercising that noble quality, 


forthe ease and convenience of other men; and 
he who does more than ordinary men practise upon 
such occasions as occur in his life, deserves the 
; value of nis friends, as if he had done enterprises 
which are usually attended with the highest glory. 
Men of public spirit differ rather in their circum- 
stances than their virtue ; and the man who does all 
he can, in alow station, is more a hero than he who 
omits any worthy action he is able to accomplish in 
a great one, It is not many years ago since Lapi- 
rius, in wrong of his elder brother, came to a great 
| estate by gift of his father, by reason of the dissolute 
behaviour of the first-born. Shame and contrition 
reformed the life of the disinherited youth, and he 
became as remarkable for his good qualities as for- 
merly for his errors. Lapirius, who observed his 
brother’s amendment, sent him on a new-year's day 
in the morning the following letter: 


“ HONOURED BRYTHER, 

“J enclose to you the deeds whereby my father 
gave me this house and land. Had he lived till 
now, he would not have bestowed it in that manner; 
he took it from the man you were, and I restore it to 
the man you are. 

“J am, Sir, your affectionate Brother, 
anu humble Servant, 
CONES It 


As great and exalted spirits undertake the pursuit 
of hazardous actions for the good of others, at the 
same time gratifying their passion for glory; so de 
worthy minds in the domestic way of life deny 
themselves many advantages, to satisfy a generous 
benevolence, which they bear to their friends op- 
pressed with distresses and calamities. Such natures 
one may call stories of Providence, which are ac 
tuated by a secret celestial influence to undervalue 
the ordinary gratifications of wealth, to give comfor? 
toa heart loaded with affliction, to save a falling 
| family, to preserve a branch of trade in their neigh: 


oe 
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bourhood, to give work to the industrious, preserve 
the portion of the helpless infant, and raise the 
head of the mourning father. People whose hearts 
are wholly bent towards pleasure, or intent upon 
gain, never hear of the noble occurrences among 
men of industry and humanity. It would look like 
a city romance, to tell them of the generous merchant, 
who the other day sent his billet to an eminent trader, 
under difficulties to support himself, in whose fall 
many hundreds besides himself had perished; but 
` because I think there is more spirit and true gal- 
lantry in it than in any letter I have ever read from 
Strephon to Phillis, I shall insert 1t even 1m the mer- 
cantile honest style in which it was sent: 
© SIR, k : 

«“ I have heard of the casualties which have in- 
volved you in extreme distress at this time; and 
knowing you to be a man of great good-nature, in- 
dustry, and probity, have resolved to stand by you. 
Be of good cheer; the bearer brings with him five 
thousand pounds, and has my order to answer your 
drawing as much more on my account. I did this 
in haste, for fear I should come too late for your re- 
lief; but you may value yourself witb me to the sum 
of fifty thousand pounds; for I can very cheerfully 
run the hazard of being so much less rich than I am 
now, to save an honest man whom I love. 

“ Your Friend and Servant, 
ONY a Sharh 

I think there is somewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a family-book, wherein all the occurrences 
that happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. Were there such a method 
in the families which are concerned in this gene- 
rosity, it would be a hard task for the greatest in 
| Europe to give in their own, an instance ofa benefit 
| better placed, or conferred with a more graceful 
air. It has been heretofore urged how barbarous 
and inhuman is any unjust step made to the dis- 
advantage of a trader; and by how much such an 
act towards him is detestable, by so much an act of 
kindness towards him is laudable. I remember to 
have heard a bencher of the Temple tell a story of a 
tradition in their house, where they had formerly a 
| custom of choosing kings for such a’season, and al- 
| lowing him his expenses at the charge of the society. 
! One of our kings,t said my friend, carried his royal 
inclination a little too far, and there was a committee 
ordered to look into the management of his treasury. 
Among other things it appeared. that his majesty 
walking incog. in the cloister, had overheard a poor 
man say to another, “ Such a small sum, would 
make me the happiest man in the world.” The 
king, out of his roval compassion, privately inquired 
into his character, and finding him a proper object 
of charity, sent him the money. When the com- 
mittee read the report, the house passed his accounts 
with a plaudite without further examination, upon 
the recital of this article in them: 
For making aman happy © - o £10 0 0 
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Mirth out of season is a grievous ill.—Frag. Vet. Poet. 
Wuen I make choice of a subject that has not 

been treated on by others, I throw together my re- 


# The merchant involved in distress by casualties was one 
Mr. Moreton, a linen-draper; and the generous merchant, here 
so justly celebrated, was Sir William Scawen. 

at This king, it issaid, was beau Nash, director of the public 
diversions at Bath, who was in King William's time a student 
in the Temple. 
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nches of ridicule in writing are 
The first ridicules persons 
in their proper characters, the 
by drawing tho Hiken ai Ean themselves. 
Jesque is therefore of two kinds; the first repre- 
pena an persons in the accoutrements of heroes; 
mattis describes great persons acting and speak- 
fae like the basest among the people. | Don Quix- 
ate is an instance of the first, and Lucian’s gods of 
the second, It is a dispute among the critics, 
whether burlesque poetry runs best in heroic verse, 
like that of the Dispensary; or m doggrel, like 
I think where the low character 
ato be raised, the heroic is the proper measure 5 
but when a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 


comedy an 


If Hudibras had been set out with as much wit 
and humour in heroic verse as he is in doggrel, he 
yould have made a much more agreeable figure than 
he does; though the generality of his readers are 


{do not expect’ many will be of my opinion in this 
particular, 


I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with 


fields and meadows when they are in flower, or to 
ieee when they are in blossom, runs through all 
nguages; which I have not observed of any other 
phor, excepting that of fire and burning when 
aes applied to love. This shows that we na- 

y regard laughter, as what is in itself both 
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Disce docendus adhuc, que c amiculus, ut si 

Cæcus iter monstrare velit; t n aspice si quid 

Et nos, quod cures proprium fecisse, loquamur. 
Hor. Ep. 1. xvii. & 

Yet hear what an unskilful friend can say. 

As if a blind man should direct your way; 

So I myself, though wanting to be taught, 

May yet impart a hint that's worth your thought. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ You see the nature of my request by the Latin 
motto which I address to you. I am very sensible 
I ought not to use many words to you, who are one 
of but few; but the following piece, as it relates to 
speculation, in propriety of speech, being a curiosity 
in its kind, begs your patience. It was found in a 
poetical virtuoso’s closet among his rarities; and 
since the several treatises of thumbs, cars, and 
noses, have obliged the world, this of eyes is at 
your service. 

“ The first eye of consequence (under the invi- 
sible Author of all) is the visible luminary of the 
universe. This glorious Spectator is said never to 
open his eyes at his rising in a morning, without 
having a whole kingdom of adorers in Persian silk 
waiting at his levee. Millions of creatures derive 
their sight from this original, who besides his being 
the great director of optics, is the surest test whether 
eyes be of the same species with that of an eagle, 
or that of an owl. The one he emboldens with a 
manly assurance to look, speak, act, or plead, be- 
fore the faces of a numerous assembly; the other 
he dazzles out of countenance into a sheepish de- 
jectedness. The sun-proof eye dares lead up a 
dance in a full court: and without blinking at the 
lustre of beauty, can distribute an eye of proper 
complaisance to a room crowded with company, 
each of which deserves particular regard; while the 
other sneaks from conversation, like a fearful debtor 
who never dares to look out, but when he can see 
nobody, and nobody him. 

« The next instance of optics is the famous Ar- 
gus, who (to speak in the language of Cambridge) 
was one of a hundred; and being used as a spy in 
the affairs of jealousy, was obliged to have all his 
eyes about him. We have no account of the par- 
ticular colours, casts, and turns, of this body of 
eyes; but as he was pimp for his mistress Juno, it 
is probable he used all the modern leers, sly glances, 
and other ocular activities, to serve his purpose. 
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« The next upon the optic list is old Janus, who 
stood in a double-sighted capacity, like a person 
placed betwixt two opposite looking-glasses, and so 
took a sort of retrospective cast at one view. Copies 
of this double-faced way are not yet out of fashion 
with many professions, and the ingenious artists 
pretend to keep up this species by double-headed 
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‘general having an eye to both front and rear, or a 
pious man taking a review and prospect of his past 
cand future state at the same time. 

“ I must own, that the names, colours, qualities, 
and turns of eyes, vary almost in every head; for, 
not to mention the common appellations of the 
black, and the blue, the white, the gray, and the 
like; the most remarkable are those that borrow 
their titles from animals, by virtue of some par- 
ticular quality of resemblance they bear to the eyes 
uf the respective creatures; as that of a greedy 
rapacious aspect takes its name from the cat, that 
vof a sharp piercing nature from the hawk, those of 
an amorous roguish look derive their title even 
from the sheep, and we say such a one has a 
sheep’s-eye, not so much to denote the innocence, 
as the simple slyness, of the cast. Nor is this me- 
taphorical inoculation a modern invention, for we 
find Homer taking the freedom to place the eve of 
zan ox, bull, or cow, in one of his principal god- 
‘desses, by that frequent expression of 

The ox-eyea venerable June 


“Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye, 
| that fine part of our constitution seems as much 
‘ the receptacle and seat of our passions, appetites, 
i -and mennations, as the mind itself; at least it is 
| -the outward portal to introduce them to the house 
within, ov rather the common thoroughfare to let 
our affections pass in and out. Love, anger, pride, 
and ayazice, all visibly move in those little orbs. 
J know a young lady that cannot sce a certain 
gentleman pass by without showing a secret desire of 
seeing him again by a dance in her eye-balls; nay, 
| she cannot, for the heart of her, help looking half 
a street’s length after any man in a gay dress. You 
| -cannot behold a covetous spirit walk by a gold- 
| smith’s shop without casting a wishful eye at the 
heaps upon the counter. Does not a haughty per- 
son show the temper of his soul in the supercilious 
roll of his eye? and how frequently in the height 
of passion does that moving picture in our head 
start and stare, gather a reduess and quick flashes 
t of lightning, and make all its humours sparkle 
| with fire, as Virgil finely describes it, 
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the inventor desires your admonitions concern; 
the decent use of it; and hopes, by your re 
mendation, that for the future beauty may be be. 
held without the torture and confusion which i 
suffers from the insolence of starers, By this 
means you will relieve the innocent from an insult 
which there is no law to punish, thougn itisa 
greater offence than many which are within the 
cognisance of justice.” 
“I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
Q. “ ABRANAM Spr.” 
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From his wide nostrils flies 

A fiery stream, and sparkles from his eyes—DnrypEn.. 

“ As for the various turns of the eye-sight, such 
.as the voluntary or involuntary, the half or the 
whole leer, I shall not enter into a very particular 
account of them; but let me observe, that oblique 
| yision, when natural, was anciently the mark of 
j) Dewitehery and magical fascination, and to this 

day it is a malignant ill look; but when it is forced 
and affected, it carries a wanton design, and in 
playhouses, and other public places, this ocular in- 
timation is often an assignation for bad practices. 
But this irregularity in vision, together with such 
enormities, as tipping the wink, the circumspectiye 
oll, the side-peep through a thin hood or fan, must 
be put in the class of Heteroptics, as al] wrong 
notions of religion are ranked under the general 
mame of, Heterodox. All the pernicious applica- 
tions of sight are more immediately under the di- 
rection of a Spectator, and I hope you will arm 
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eame observation might be, made on the retailers 
af small-coal, not to mention broken glasses, or 
mick-dust. In these, therefore, and the like cases, 
it should be my care to sweeten and mellow the 
voices of these itinerant tradesmen, before they 
make their appearance in our strects, as also to 
accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; 


rehend the meaning 
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mhich is very observable in the venders of card- 
matches, to whom I cannot but apply that old pro- 
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1 think I| and ure in my opinion much more tuneable than the- 
former. 
note in a hollow voice, that is not without its har- 
mony; nor can I forbear being inspired with a most 
agreeable melancholy, when I hear that sad and 
solemn air with which the public are very often 


The cooper in particular swells his last 


j 
asked, if they have any chairs to mend? Your own 
memory may suggest to you many other lamentable- 
ditties of the same nature, in which the music is. 
wonderfully languishing and melodious. 

“I am always pleased with that particular time 
of the year which is proper for the pickling of dill 
and cucumbers; but alas! this cry, like the song of 
the nightingale, is not heard above two months. It. 
would therefore be worth while to consider, whether 
the same air might not in some cases be adapted to 
other words. 

“Tt might likewise deserve our most serious COn- 

sideration, how far, in a well-regulated city, those 

humourists are to be tolerated, who, not contented 

with the traditional cries of their forefathers, have 

invented particular songs and tunes of their own :: 
such as was, not many years since, the pastry-man, 

commonly known by the name of the Colly-Molly- 

Puff:* and such as is at this day the vender of 

powder and wash-balls, who, if I am rightly m- 
formed, goes under the name of Powder-Wat. 

« I must not here omit one particular absurdity 

which runs through this whole vociferous generation, 

and which renders their eries very often not only 

incommodious, but altogether useless to the public. 

I mean, that idle accomplishment which they all of“ 
them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood.. 
Whether or no they have learned this from several 

of our affected singers, I will not take upon me to 

say; but most certain it is, that people know the 

wares they deal in rather by their tunes than by 

their words; insomuch that L have sometimes seen 

a country boy run out to buy apples of a bellows- 
mender, and gingerbread from a grinder of knives 

and scissars. Nay, so strangely infatuated are- 
some very eminent artists of this particular grace in. 
a cry, that none but their acquaintance are able to 

guess at their profession; for who else can know, 
that ‘ work if I had it? should be the signification. 
of a corn-cutter? 

« orasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank. 
am seldom men of genius or capacity I think it. 
woe? be very proper that some men of good sense 
and sound judgment should preside over these public: 
cries, who should permit none to lift up their voices- 
in our streets, that have not tuneable throats, and:. 
are not only able to overcome the noise of the crowd, _ 
and the rattling of coaches, but also to vend their 
respective merchandises in apt phrases, and in the 
most distinct and agreeable sounds. I do therefore ’ 
humbly recommend myself as a person rightly quali- 
fied for this post; and if I meet with fitting encou- 
ragement, shall communicate some other projects 
which I have by me, that may no less conduce to. 
the emolument of the public. 

“J am, Sir, &c. 
C. “RALPH CROTCHET.” 


o u ua 

> This little man was but just able to support the basket of - 
pastry which he carried on his head, and sung in a very pecu- 
liar tone the cant words which passed into bis name Colly- 
Molly-Pull. There 13 2 half-sheet print of him in the Set of 
London Cries, M. Lavron, del. P. Tempest, exc. Granger's 
Biographical History of England. 
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-Erranti, passimque oculos per cuncta ferenti. 
Vira. Æn. ii. 570. 
Exploring every place with curious eyes. * 


“t MR. SPECTATOR, 


“I am very sorry to find by your discourse upon 
the eye, that you have not thoroughly studied the 
nature and force of that part of a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would have said ten 
thousand things, which it seexs did not occur to 
you. Do but reflect upon the nonsense it makes 
men talk; the flames which it is said to kindle, the 
transport it raises, the dejection it causes in the 
bravest men, and if you do believe those things are 
expressed to an extravagance, yet you will own, 
that the influence of it is very great, which moves 
mento that extravagance. Certainitis, that the whole 
strength of the mind is sometimes seated there; that 
a kind look imparts all that a year’s discourse could 
give you, in one moment. What matters it what 
she says to you? ‘see how she looks,’ is the lan- 
guage of all who know what love is. When the 
mind is thus summed up, and expressed ina glance, 
did you never observe a sudden joy arise in the 
countenance of a lover? Did you never see the at- 
tendance of years paid, overpaid in-an instant? 
You a Spectator, and not know that the intelligence 
of affection is carried on by the eye only; that good- 
breeding has made the tongue falsify the heart, and 
act a part of continual restraint, while nature has 
preserved the eyes to herself, that she may not be 
disguised or misrepresented. The poor bride can 
give her hand, and say, ‘I do,’ with a languishing 
air, to the man she is obliged by cruel parents to 
take for mercenary reasons, but at the same time 
she cannot look'as if she loved; her eye is full of 
sorrow, and reluctance sits in a tear, while the of- 
fering of a sacrifice is performed in what we call 
the marriage ceremony. Do you never go to plays? 
Cannot you distinguish between the eyes of those 
who go to see, from those who come to be seen? I 
am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the obser- 
vation a little; therefore, if you or your corre- 
spondent had consulted me in your discourse on the 
eye, I could have told you that the cye of Leonora 
is slily watchful while it looks negligent; she looks 
round her without the help of the glasses you speak 
of, and yet seems to be employed on objects direvtly 
before her. This eye is what affects chance-medley, 
and on a sudden, as if it attended to another thing, 
turns all its charms against an ogler. ‘The eye of 
Lusitania is an instrument of premeditated murder ; 
but the design being visible, destroys the execution 
of it; and with much more beauty than that of Leo- 
nora, it is not half so mischievous. There is a brave 
soldier’s daughter in town, that by her eye has been 
the death of more than ever her father made fly be- 
fore him. A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent, an en- 
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“ Though I am a practitioner in the law of some 
standing, aud have heard many eminent pleader 
in my time, as well as other eloquent speakers of 
both universities, yet I agree with you, that women 
are better qualified to succeed in oratory than the 
men, and believe this is to be resolved into natural 
causes. You have mentioned oniy the yolubility 
of their tongues; but what do you think of the 
silent flattery of their pretty faces, and the persua- 
sion which even an insipid discourse carries with it 
when flowing from beautiful lips, to which it would 
be cruel to deny any thing? It is certain’ too, that 
they are possessed of some springs of rhetoric which 
men want, such as tears, fainting fits, and the like, 
which I have seen employed upon occasion, with 
good success. You must know that I ama phin 
man, and love my money ; yet I have a spouse who 
is so great an orator in this way, that she draws 
from me what sum she pleases. Every room in my 
house is furnished with trophies of her elo 
rich cabinets, piles of china, jum pagsa OE 
costly jars; and if you were to come eat ies, 
parlour, you would fancy yourself in au i e 
house. Besides this she keeps a eomz ri She 
doubly taxed to pay for the china he Eck ‘ie 
is seized with periodical fits SU crt in 
subscriptions to a new opera, an “thers jn finer 
tears after haying seen any WoL f persuasion 
clothes than herself. These are a cannot 
purely feminine, and which a ten ou, 1s, 10 
resist. 
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raged eye makes beauty deformed. This little mem- 
ber gives life to every other part about us, and I be- 
‘ieve the story of Argus implies no more, than that 
the eye is in every part; that is to say, every other 
part would be mutilated, were notits force repre- 
sented more by the eye than even by itself, But 
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they are placed in so beautiful a light, and illus- 
trated with such apt allusions, that they have im 
them all the graces of novelty, and make ‘the reader 


| who was before acquainted with them, still more 


convinced of their truth and solidity. And here 
give me leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau 
has so very well enlarged upon in the preface to 
his works, that wit and fine writing do not consist 
so much in advancing things that are new, as in 
giving things that are known an agreeable turn. 
It is impossible for us, who live in the latter ages of 
the world, to make observations in criticism, mora- 
lity, or in any art or science, which “have not been 
touched upon by others. We have little else left 
us, but to represent the common sense of mankind 


lights. If a reader examines Horace’s Art of: 
Poetry, he will find but very few precepts in it, 
which he may not mect with in Aristotle, and which 
were not commonly known by all the poets of the 
Augustan age. His way of expressing and apply- 
ing them, not his invention of them, is what we are 
chiefly to admire. 


world so tiresome as the works of those critics who 
write in a positive dogmatic way, without either 
language, genius, or imagination. If the reader 
would see how the best of the Latin critics wrote, he 
may find their manner very beautifully described in 
the characters of Horace, Petronius, Quintilian, 
and Longinus, as they are drawn in the essay of 
which I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his 
reflections has given us the same kind of sublime, 
which he observes in the several passages that occa 
sioned them; I cannot but take notice that our 
English author has after the same manner exem- 
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l ritings of Pope, sect. IIT. 


This double motion of the stone is edmirably de 


plified several of his precepts in the very precepts 
themselves. I shall produce two or three instances 
of this kind. Speaking of the insipid smoothness 
which some readers are so much in love with, he 
has the following verses‘ 


These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho’ oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


The gaping of the vowels ın the second line, the 
expletive “do” in the third, and the ten monosyl- 
lables in the fourth, give such a beauty to this pas- 
sage, as would have been very much admired in an 
ancient poct. The reader may observe the follow 


ing lines in the same view: 


A needless Alexandrine ends tlie song, 
That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 


And afterward, è 


“Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

‘And the smooth stream in smoother numb rs flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines puts me in mind of a description in Homer's 
Odyssey, which none of the critics have taken notice 
of. It is where Sisyphus is represented lifting his 
stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried to the 
top of it, but it immediately tumbles to the bottom: 
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scribed in the number of these verses; as in the four 
first it is heaved up by several spondees intermixed 
with proper breathing-places, and at last trundles 
down in a continued line of dactyls ; 


I turn'd my eye, and as I tum'd survey’d 

A mournful vision! the Sisyphian shade: 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone . 

‘The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 


Pork 
It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty in the 
numbers; but I may take an occasion in a future 
paper, to show several of them which have escaped 
the observations of others. : e 
I cannot conclude this paper without taking no- 
tice that we have three poems in our'tongue, which 
are of the same nature, and cach of them a master- 
piece in its kind; the Essay on Translated Verse,* 
the Essay on the Art of Poetry, and the Essay upon 
Criticism.—C. 


No. 254.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2], 1711 
Virtuous love is honourable, but lust increaseth sorrow. 


Wuen: I consider the false impressigns which 
are received by the generality of the world, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of 
thought, which many young women of quality have 
entertained, to the hazard of their characters, and 
the certain misfortune of their lives. The first of 
the following letters may best represent the faults 
I would now point at; and the answer to it, the 
temper of mind in a contrary character. 


“ My Dean HARRIET, 


what an apostate! how lost to all that is gay and 
agreeable! To be married I find is to be buried 
alive ; I cannot conceive it more dismal to be shut 
up in a vault to converse with the shades of my 
ancestors, than to be carried down to an old manor- 
house in the country, and confined to the conversa- 
tion of a sober husband, and an awkward chawber- 
maid. For variety I suppose you may entertain 
yourself with madam in her grogram gown, the 
spouse of your parish vicar, who has hy this time, I 
am sure, well furnished you with receipts for mak- 
ing salves and possets, distilling cordial waters, 
making syrups, and applying poultices. 

| “ Blest solitnde! I wish thee joy, my:dear, of 
| 

i 

I 


i} 

1 

{ 

| 

| “If thou art she, but oh how fallen, how changec, 
| 
| 


thy loved retirement, which indeed you would per- 
suade me. is very agreeable, and different enough 
from what I have here described: but, child, I am 
j afraid thy brains are a little disordered with ro- 
mances and’ novels. After six months’ marriage 
t» near thee talk of love, and paint the country 
scenes so softly, is a little extravagant; one would 
think you lived the lives of sylvan deities, or roved 
among the walks of paradise, like the first happy 
pair. But pray thee leave these whimsies, and 
come to fown in order to live and talk like other 
mortals. However, as I am extremely interested 
In your reputation, I would willingly give you a 
attle good advice at your first appearance under 
the character of a married woman. It js a little in- 
solent in me, perhaps, to advise a matron; but I am 
so afraid you will make so silly a figure as a fond 
wife, that I cannot help warning you not to appear 
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presume to enter the rine vane together. 
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pattern, though I am very much pe: lady 
so silly as to think Portia, &e Sabi 
wives, much brighter examples, 
never come into your head to imit 
quated creatures so far as to come 
the habit, as well as air, of a Roman 
make already the entertainment at 
tea-table : she says, she always tho 
creet person, and qualified to man 
admirable prudence; she dies to sce what dey 
and serious airs wedlock has given you E 
says, she shall never forgive your choice af so A 
lant a man as Bellamour, to transform him inter 
mere sober husband; it was unpardonable, Yo: 
see; my dear, we all envy your happiness, and no.| 
person more than 
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“ Your humble Servant 
‘‘ “Lyon.” 


“ Be not in pain, good madam, for my appearance 
in town; I shall frequent no public places, or make 
any visits where the character of a modest wile is 
ridiculous. As for your wild raillery on matrimony, 
it is all hypocrisy ; you, and all the handsome young 
women of your acquaintance, show yourselves tono 
other purpose, than to gain a conquest over san 
man of worth, in order to bestow your charms and 
fortune on him. ‘here is no indecency in the on 
fession; the design is modest and honourable, ad 
all your affectation cannot disguise it. a 

“l am married, and have no other em B 
to please the man I love; he is the arava 
care I have; If I dress, it is for himp mas | 
poem, or a play, it is to qualify ae almost the | 
versation agreeable to his taste; a are for his 
end of my devotions; half my nen never heat 
happiness. I love to talk of him rre aT 
him named but with pleasure and € Dut am sort? 
your friend, and wish you happin eae are as 
io see, by the air of your letter, thi 
of women who are got into ine ets 
lery of every thing that is so ie topics of F 
matrimony and the clergy are t 
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factions, when the fine ladies, 

ist S; 

ne om they forn +e 

xcom ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. 
Jy T! 

D " 
Madam, 

x ost humble Servant, 


« Mary Home.” 


R 
SpECTATO ’ 
ss in the world, and are not 


0 Bae oe say that is serious, if 
any te a plain answer to this. I hap- 


z where. 
f to be at the play, ¥ ; 
$ ed GSE Po erformance, I could not keep 
Tring etime On Pitiful young creature who sat 
ees cee d iia Į have been since informed, 
saat before mes aC would utterly ruin my reputa- 
i 3 such a one, and by what 
has a character of great modesty, so 
be thought on any other 
tt ind has ever since been so wholly bent 
ay i am much in danger of goap are 
è cant, without your speedy advice 
extravagant, wit ie 
«Your most humble Servant.” 
-I cannot answer this impatient gentle- 


Jam sorry 5 
man, but'by another question. 


« Dear CORRESPONDENT, 
“Would vou marry to please other people, or 


seurself =T. 


No, 255.] SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1711. 


Lasdis amore tumes ? sunt certa piacula, que te 


Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 
Hor. Ep. 1. lib. i. ver. 36. 


j IMITATED. 
Know there are rhymes, which (fresh and fresh apply“d) 
Will cure the arrant’st puppy of his pride.—Pork. 


` Tue soul, considered abstractedly from its pas- 
tions, is ofa remiss and sedentary nature, slow in 
stead and languishing in its executions. The 
mit T ore, of the passions is to stir 1t up, and to 
her pon action, to awaken the understanding, 
1 10 enfo 
Tore vigorous and attentive in the prosecution of 
As this is the end of the passions in 
t is particularly of ambition, which 
omur and ae such actions as are apt to procure 
any our rede ates to the actor. But if we 
‘ther ends of Paice? we may discover fur- 
"manking, ce in implanting this passion 
twas 
itented ang I for the world, that arts should be 
i ted to posterite% books written and trans- 
Norn A ananos conquered and civilized. 
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the public, and many: 


his own incapacities makes him despair of coming 
at fame, or that he has not enough range of thought 


useless to the world, and a torment to himself. 

Were not this desire of fame very strong, the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it 
when obtained, would be sufficient to deter a man 
from so vain a pursuit. 


admiration of the world, and to distinguish them- 
selves from the rest of mankind! Providence for 
the most part sets us upon a level, and observes a 
kind of, proportion in its dispensations towards us. 
eLA it renders us perfect in ‘one accomplishment, it 
| generally leaves us defective in another, and seems 
careful rather of preserving every person from 
being mean and deficient’ in his qualifications, thar 
of making any single one eminent or extraordinary 
Among those who are the most richly endowed 
by nature, and accomplished by their own industry 


by the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their be 
holders! Some men cannot discern between a noble 
and a mean action, Others*are apt to attribute 
them to some false end or intention; and others 
purposely misrepresent, or put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on them. But the more to enforce this consi- 
deration, we may observe, that those are generally 
most unsuccessful in their pursuit after fame, who 
are most desirous of obtaining it. It is Sallust’s 


the more he acquired it.* 
Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing our 


hearts are most set upon. 
have discovered the passionate desire of fame in the 


to show itself), they become sparing and reserved 
in their commendations, they envy him the satisfac- 
tion of an applause, and look on their praises rather 
as a kindness done to his person, than'as a tridute 
paid to his merit. Others who are free froni this 
natural perverseness of temper, grow wary in their 
praises of one who sets too great a value on them, 


imagination, and by consequence remove him to a 
greater distance from themselves. 


the ambitious man into such indecencies as are 
lessening to his reputation. He is still afraid lest 
any of his actions should be thrown away in private, 
lest his deserts should be concealed from the notice 
of the world, or receive any disadvantage from the 
reports which ‘others make of them. This often 
sets them on empty boasts and ostentations of 
himself, and betrays him into vain fantastical re- 
citals of his own performances. His discourse ge- 
nerally leans one way, and, whatever is the subject 
of it, tends obliquely either to the detracting {rom 
others, or to the extolling of himself. Vanity is the 
natural weakness of an ambitious man, which ex- 
poses him to the secret scorn and derision of those 
he converses with, and ruins the character he is so 
industrious toadvance by it. For though his actions 
are never so glorious, they lose their lustre when 


e that a man's sense of 


they are drawn at large, and set to show by his own 
; : 
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How few are there who are furnished with abi- į 
lities sufficient to recommend their actions to the , 


remark upon Cato, that the less he coveted glory, 
inclinations, and disappointing us in what our | 
When therefore they’ | 


ambitious man (as no temper of mind is mare apt j 


But, further, this desire of fame naturally betrays j 
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to look out for any good which does not more im- ; 
mediately relate to his interest or convenience; or | 
that Providence, in the very frame of his soui, | 
would not subject him to such a passion as would be į 


how few are there whose virtues are no: obscured ; 


‘lest they should raise him too high in his own: : 
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hand; and as the world is more apt to find fauit 
than to commend, the boast will probably be cen- 
sured, when the great action that.occasioned it is 
y forgotten. } 3 
Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as 
a meanness and imperfection in the greatest charac- 
ter. A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks 


down with a generous neglect on the censures and 


applauses of the multitude, and places a man beyond 
the little noise and strife of tongues: Accordingly, 
we find in ourselves a secret awe and veneration for 
the character of one who moves above us in a regu- 
lar and illustrious course of virtue, without any 
regard to our good or ill opinions of him, to our 
reproaches or commendations. As, on the con- 
trary, itis usual for us, when we would take off from 
the fame and reputation of an action, to ascribe it to 
vain glory and a desire of fame in the actor. Nor 
1s this common judgment and opinion of mankind 
ill founded : for certainly it denotes no‘great bravery 
of mind, to be worked up to any noble action by so 
| selfish a motive, and to do that out of a desire of 
fame, which we'could not be prompted to by a dis- 
‘interested love to mankind, or by a generous passion 
for the glory of him who made us. } 
Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by 
all, but particularly by those who thirst after it, 
since most men have so much either of ill-nature, or 
of-wariness, as not to gratify or soothe-the vanity of 
the ambitious man; and since this very thirst after 
fame naturally betrays him into such indecencies as 
are a lessening to his reputation, and is itself looked 
upon as a weakness in the greatest characters. 
In the next place, fame is easily lost, and as dif- 
ficult to be preserved as it was at first to be ac- 
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Fame is an ill you may with caso obtain, 
A sad oppression, to be borne with pain.—IIzsiop 


THERE are many passions and tempers of mind 
-which naturally dispose us to depress and vilify. the 
‘merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. All 
* those who made their entrance into the world with 
the same advantages, and were once looked on as 
his equals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a 
reflection on their own indeserts ; and will therefore 
y take care to reproach him with the scandal of some 

past action, or derogate from the worth of the pre- 

sent, that they may still keep him on the same level 
x with themselves. The like kind of consideration 
5 often stirs up the envy of such as were once his su- 
periors, who think it a detraction from their merit 


4 to see another get ground upon them, and overtake | 
[and to keep a watchful eye over al 


them in the pursuits of glory; and will therefore 
endeavoùr to sink his reputation, ‘that they may the 
better preserve their own. Those who were once 
his equais‘envy and defame him, because they now 
see him their superior; and those who were once 
his eee because they look upon him as their 
equa . 

But further, a man whose extraordinary reputa- 
tion thus lifts him up to the notice and observation 
of mankind, draws å multitude of eyes upon him, 
that will narrowly inspect every part of him, con- 
sidet him nicely in all views, and not be a little 
pleased when they have taken him in the worst and, 
most disadvantageous’ light; There are many who 
find a pleasure in contradicting the common reports 


of fame, and in spreading abroas the weaknesses of | disappear amidst the brightness 
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| a more conspicuous figure among men. Whether 


quired.. But this I shall make the subject of a fol- | 


an exalted character. They publish their jj 
< i 


discoveries with a secret pride, a f 
selves for the singularity of thei nae Pauas thee 
has searched deeper than others aoe sment, Which 
rest of the world have overlooked ane What the 
in what the generality of mankind ad ound a flay 
there are who proclaim the errors ahah Other, 
a great man with an inward satisfaction aries of 
placency, if they discover none of the tee Com. 
and infirmitics in themselves; for while ee 
exposing another’s weaknesses, they ake ar 
aiming at their own: commendations. hy Ul 
subject tothe like infirmities, and ayo a Are, not 
transported with a secret kind of ea to be 
themselves. superior, in some respects ae to see 
sublime and’ celebrated reputation, Na ae ofa 
often happens, that none are more Aur ya 

publishing: the blemishes of an extraordinay i a 
tation, than- such as lie opèn to the same pg 
in their own characters, as cither hoping to ae 
their own defects by the authority of so hi Va 
example, or to raise an imaginary applause to thes 
selves, for resembling a person of an exalied repy. 
tation, though in the blameable parts of his canst 
ter. If all these secret springs of detraction fi 
yet very often a vain ostentation of wit sets a man 
on attacking an established name, and sacrificing it 
to the mirth and laughter of those about him, 4 
satire:or a libel on one of the common stamp, never 
meets with that reception and approbation among 
its readers, as what is aimed at a person whose 
merit places him upon an eminence, and gives him 


it be, that we think it shows greater art to expose 
and turn to ridicule a man whose character seems 
so improper a subject for it, or that we are pleased, 
by some implicit kind of revenge, to sce him taken 
down and humbled in his. reputation, and in some 
measure reduced to our own rauk, who had so far 
raised himself above us, in the reports and opinions 
of mankind. , : i 
Thus we see how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and: defamation, and how |, 
many malicious spies are searching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not always the best pre- 
pared for so narrow an inspection. For we may 
generally observe, that our admiration of a far 
man lessens upon our nearer acquaintance pi 
him: and that we seldom hear the description oe 
celebrated person, without a catalogue of some 20 


5 ` os ma 
rious weaknesses and infirmities. ‘The reason eT 
nspicuous ani 
thers, ag it 15 


so character; oF be 
not of a piece with the rest of his character; 0 


able circumstances of his behaviour a 
tion; or because, as we have before o oy des 
same temper of mind which inclines 1 
of fame, naturally betrays us into suc aie contrary 
warinesses, as are not incident to men o 
disposition. } 
After all, it must be confessed, th ns 
triumphant merit often breaks throug 
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faction and acġuiescence in their present enjoy- 
ments of it. 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but the de 
sire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles 
which those are free from, who have no such a tender 
regard. for it. How often is the ambitious man cast 
down and disappointed, if he receives no praise 
where he expected it? Nay, how often is he morti- 
fied with the very praises he receives, if they do not 
rise so high as he thinks they ought; which they 
seldom do unless increased by flattery, since few 
men have so good an opinion of us as we have of: 
ourselves? But if the ambitious man can be so 
much grieved even with praise itself, how will he be 
able to bear up under scandal and defamation? for 
the.same temper of mind which makes him desire 
famemakes him hate reproach. If he can be trans- 
ported with the extraordinary. praises of men, he will 
be as muck ‘dejected by their censures. How little, 
therefore, is the happiness of an ambitious man, who 
gives every one a dominion over it, who thus subjects 
himself to the good or ill speeches of others, and puts 
it in the power of evcry malicious tongue to throw 
him into a fit of melancholy, and destroy his natural 
rest and repose of mind; especially when we con- 
sider that the world is more apt to censure than ap- 
pland, and himself fuller of imperfections than 
virtues. 

We may further observe, that”such a man will be 
more grieved for the loss of fame, than he could 
have been- pleased with the enjoyment of it. For 
though the presence of this imaginary good cannot 
make.us happy, the absence of it may make us mi- 
serdble: because in the enjoyment of an object we 
only find that share of pleasure which it is capable of 
giving us, but in the loss of it we do not proportion 
our grief to the real value it bears, but to the value 
our fancies and imaginations set upon it. 

So inconsiderdble is the ‘satisfaction that fame 
brings along with it, and so great the disquietudes to 
which it makes us liable. The desire of it stirs up 
very uneasy motions in the mind, and is rather ìn- 
flaméd than satisfied by the presence of the thing 
desired. 
pleasure, though the loss or want of it be very sen- 
sible and afflicting ; and even this little happiness 
isso, very precarious, that it wholly depends upon 
the will ofothers. Weare not only tortured by the 
reproaches which are offered us, but are disap- 


and humbled even by their praises.—O 
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whose [might raise the reputation of another, they are a 
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iether One would think there should be something 
POSE | wonderfully pleasing in the possession of fame, that, 
aces |winithstanding all these mortifying considerations, 
eased, | f [on engage a man in so desperate a pursuit; and yet 
taken i we consider the little happiness that attends a 
sous [great characier, and the multitude of disquictudes to 
so far (mhich ihe desireʻof it subjects an ambitious mind, 
yE [eze wouldbe still the more surprised to see so many 
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No slumber seals the eye of Providence, 
Present to.every action we commence.—Hos.xus. 


Tuar I might not lose myself upon a subject ot 
so great extent as that of fame, I have treated it ina 
particular order and method. I have first of all con 
sidered the reasons why Providence may have im- 
planted in our mind such a principle of action. I 
have in the next place shown from many conside- 
rations, first, that fame is a thing difficult to be ob- 
tained, and easily to be lost; secondly, that it brings 
the ambitious man very little happiness, but subjects 
him to much uneasiness and dissatisfaction. I shall 
in the last place show, that it hinders us from ob- 
taining an end which.we have abilities to acquire, 
and which is accompanied by fulness of satisfaction. 
I need not tell my reader, that I mean by this en! 
that happiness which is reserved for us in another 
i ; U2 
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world, which every one has abilities to procure, and 

which will bring along with it “fulness of joy, and 

pleasures for evermore.” x 

Hew the pursuit after fame may hinder us in the 
attainment of this great end, I shall leave the reader 
to collect from the three following considerations : 

First, Because the strong desire of fame breeds 

several vicious habits in the mind. { x 
| Secondly, Because many of those actions, which 
| are apt to procurefame, are not in their nature con- 

duvive to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, Because if we should allow the same 
actions to be the proper instruments, both of ac- 
quiring fame, and of procuring this happiness, they 
would nevertheless fail in the attainment of this last 
end, if they proceeded from a desire of the first. 

These three propositions are self-evident to those 
who are versed in speculations of morality. Ñor 
which reason I shall not enlarge upon them, but 
proceed to a point of the same nature, which may 
open to us a more uncommon field of speculation. 

From what has been already observed, I think we 
may make a natural conclusion, that it is the 
greatest folly to seek the praise or approbation ofany 
| being, except the Supreme, -and that for these two 
| reasons; because no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our 
merits ; and because we can procure no considerable 
benefit or advantage from the esteem.and appro- 

bation of any other being. S 

* In the first place, no-other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our 
merits, Created beings see nothing but our outside, 
and can therefore only frame a judgment of us from 
our extérior actions and behaviour; but how unfit 
these are to give usa right notion of each other’s 
perfections, may appear from several considerations. 
There are many virtues, which in their own nature 
are incapable of any outward representation; many 
silent perfections in the soul of a good man, which 
are great ornaments to human rature; but not able 
to discover themselves to the knowledge of others; 
they are transacted im private without noise or show, 
and are only visible to the great Searcher of hearts. 
What actions can express the entire purity of 
thought which refines and sanctifiesa virtuous man? 
‘That secret rest and contentedness of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoymentof his present con- 
dition? That inward pleasure and complacency 
which he feels in doing good? That delight and 
satisfaction which he takes in the prosperity and 
happiness of another? ‘These and the like virtues 
are the hidden beauties of a soul, the secret graces 
which cannot be discovered by a mortal eye, but 
make the soul lovely and precious in his sight from 
whom no secrets are concealed. Again, there are 
many virtues which want an opportunity ofexerting 
and showing themselyes in actions. Every virtue 
requires time and place, a proper object and a ñt 
‘conjuncture of circumstances, for the due exercise 
of it. A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of 
liberality and munificence. The patience and forti- 
tudeiof a martyr and confessor lie concealed in the 
flourishing times of Christianity. Some virtues are 
only seen in affliction, and some in prosperity 5 
some in @ private, and others in a public capacity. 
But the great Sovereign of the world beholds every 
perfection in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
we do, but what we. would do, He views our be- 
haviour in every concurrence of affairs, and sces “is 
engageil in all the possibilities of action. He cis- 
covers the martyr and confessor without the tria. of 


flames and tortures, und will hereafter enti 

to the reward of actions which they ae many 
opportunity of performing. Another 3 Never the 
men cannot form a right judgment of a oe 
the same‘actions may be aimed at differ because 
and arise from quite contrary Principles ent ends, 
are of so mixed a nature, and so full on Action 
stances, that as men pry into them more or petm. 
observe some parts more than others, the t ka o 
ferent hints, and, put contrary interprevati e dit | 
them; so that the same actions may re aes on 
man as hypocritical and designing to ALE ato 
make him appear a saint or hero to another. ich | 


therefore, who looks upon the soul through its m | piin 
ward actions, often sees it through a deceitful =a a 
dium, which is apt to discolour and pervert ih! hel $ 
object; so that, on this account also, he is the aie fon 
proper julge of our perfections, who does not guess pe 
at the sincerity of our intentions Irom the goodness: ma 
of our actions, but weighs the goodness of our KG 
actions by the sincerity of our intentions, ie a 
But further, it is impossible for outward actions to opini 
represent the perfections of the soul, because they Ka 
can never show the strength of those principles hat 
from whence they proceed. They are not adequate have 
expressions of our virtues, and can only show us with 
what habits are in the soul, without discovering the» 4 by: 
degree and perfection of such habits. - They are at of d 
best but weak resemblances of our intentions, faint pers 
and imperfect, that may acquaint us with the general capt 
design, but can never express the beauty and life | 
of the original. But the great Judge of all the earth | 
knows every different state and degree of human | S 
improvement, from those weak stirrings and ten- sper 
dencies of the will which have not yet formed | inst 
themselves into regular purposes and designs, to ihe” int 
last. entire finishing and consummation of a goed | obj 
habit. He beholds the first imperfect rudiments of | hou 
a virtue in the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over | nt 
it in all its progress, until it has received every , too 
grace it is capable of, and appears in its full bean a 
and perfection. Thus we see, that none but t : y 
Supreme Being can esteem us according D 1] 
proper merits, since all others must judge of a t 3 je 
our outward actions; which can never piter ani fe 
just estimate of us, since there are many per ee i in 
of a man which are not capable of aT eave ae 
actions; many which, allowing no natural eee Va 
of showing themselves, want an Opportunity Sai (aa th 
it; or should they all meet with an oppor mi af 
appearing by actions, yet those actions MA3 oy, fh 
interpreted, and applied to wrong Paaa from ‘y 
though they plainly discoyered the sel Poo x 
whence they proceeded, they could ner ales a 
degree, strength, and perfection of those D proper fr 
And as the Supreme Being 18 he only it 1 | i 
judge of our perfections, so he is the Oat comes | v 
warder of them, Thisis a consideration Sirro 0 | ik 
home to ourinterest, as the other adapts itse? | i 
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ion in himself, shall pro- 
sil en and angels, and pro- 
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dents. The first ofthe letters. | 
4 hich 1 acquit myself for this day, is_written 
gen s to improve our entertainments 
and the other comes from three, 
s soon as named, will be thought 
the present state of music. 


“Mr: SPECTATOR, 

«J'am considerably obliged to you for your 
speedy publication of my last in yours of the l&th 
. instant, and am in no small hopes. of being settled 
in the post of Comptroller of the Cries. Of all the 
ins Ihave hearkened after in public coffee- 
houses, there is but one that seems to carry any 
weight with it, viz. That such a post would come 
to near the nature of a monopoly. Now, Sir, be- 
cause Í would have all sorts of people made easy, 
and being willing to have more strings than one to 
my bor; in case that a comptroller should fail me, | 
Ihave since formed another project, which being | 
spinel on the dividing of a present monopoly, I 
bee vl ewe public an equivalent to their full 
aces ae rane Sir, it is allowed, that the 
‘Gree age is, as the Latin, has it, jucunda 
eacee vile. Now, there being but one 
fanatic theatre licensed for the deligl i 
mr Westestiveiines for the delight and profit 
ari conveniens e ropali; I do humbly propose, 
‘0 distant from Cee such of its inhabitants as are 
oense may be nies Serden, that another theatre 
“ily; and that the aR on some spacious part of the 
Tinchise in fee t irection thereof may be made a 
‘that the town “a me and my heirs for ever. ‘And 
Coming înto'a unio haye no jealousy of my ever 
kig Wi ies with the set of actors now in 
“uty my near X propose to constitute for my 
a bë whose tee and adventurer, Kit 
ae in those affaire sateen and improve- 
obvious to ever need no recommendation. 
maent i y spectator, what a quite dif- 

aan and had he aS upon during his gove 
doors his pares e HOt-been bolted Ñ an 
twi is Barrion might hay ed out of his trap- 
the 8 by long Pains anes held out for ever ; he 
i perseverance arrived at 


j stage? After such a representation, a five-bar gate | 


| havc the insolence to owe no 
lat the end of the weck. 


eee 
amazement I see so wonderful a genius laid aside. 
and the late slaves of the stage now become 1ts 
masters; dunces that will be sure to suppress all 
theatrical entertainments and activities that they 
are not able themselves to shine in ! | 

“ Every man that goes to a play is not obliged to 
have either wit or understanding ; and I insist upon 
it, that all who go there should see something which 
may improve them in a way of which they are ca- | 
pable. In short, Sir, I would have something done, 
as well as said, on the stage. A man may have an 
active body, though he has not a quick conception ; 
for the imitation therefore of such as are, as I may 
so speak, corporeal wits, or nimble fellows, I would 
fain ask any of the present mismanagers, why 
should not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladder- 
walkers, and posture-masters appear again on our 


would be leaped with a better grace next time any 
of the audience went.a hunting. Sir, these things 
ery aloud for reformation, and: fall properly under 
the province of Spectator-general ; but how indeed 
should it be otherwise, while fellows (that for 
twenty years together. were never paid but as their 
master was in the humour) now presume to pay 
others more than ever they’had in their lives; and 
in contempt of the practice of persons of condition. 
tradesman a farthing 
Sir, all I propose is the 
public good; for no one can ‘imagine I shall ever 
getta private shilling by it; therefore I hope you 
Will recommend this matter in one of your this 
week’s papers, and desire, when my house opens, 
yon will accept the liberty of it for the trouble you 
have received from, 

“ Sir, your. humble Servant, 

“RALPH CROTCHET. 


«pS. I have assurances that the trunk-maker | 
will declare for us. É f 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
«We whose names are subscribed, think you 
the properest person, to, signify what we have to 
offer the town in behalf of ourselves and the art 
which we profess, music. We conceive hopes of 
‘our favour from the speculations on the mistakes 
Which the town run into with regard to their plea- 
sure of this kind; and believing your method of 
judging is, that you, consider music only valuable, 
as it is agreeable to, and heightens the purpose of 
poetry, we consent that it is not only the true way 
of'relishing that pleasure, but also that without it a 
composure of music is the same thing as a poem, 
where all the rules of poetical numbers are ob- 
served, though the words have no sense or meaning; | 
to say it shorter, mere musical sounds are in our | 
art no other than nonsense verses are in poetry. 
Music, therefore, is to aggravate what is intended 
,by postry 5 it must always have some passion or | 
sentiment to express, or else violins, voices, or'any 
other organs of sound, afford an entertainment very 
little above: the rattles of chiidren. It was from 
this opinion of the matter, that when Mr. Clayton 
had finished his studies in Italy, and brought over 


the opera of Arsinoe, that Mr. Haym and Mr. 
Dieupart, who had the honour to be well known 
and received among the nobility and gentry, were 


zealously inclined to assist by their solicitations, 1 | 


making his a 
rmy fight with 
Must e y tight without pay or 
st confess it js with a ada 


AA K ChristopherRich. 


introducing so elegant an entertainment as the 
Italian music grafted upon English poetry. For 
this end, Mr. Dieupa~t and Mr. Haym, according 
to their several oppo~itnities, promoted the intri- 
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ductic. of Arsinoe, and did it to the best advantage 
so great a novelty would allow. -It is not proper to 
trouble you with particulars of the just complaints 
we all of us have to make ; but so it is, that without 
regard to,our obliging pains, we are all equally set 
aside in the present opera. Our application, there- 
fore, to you is only to insert this letter in your 
paper, that the town may know we have all three 
joined together to make entertainments of music 
for the future at Mr. Clayton’s house in York- 
buildings. What we promise ourselves is, to make 
a subscription of two guincas, for eight times; and 
that the entertainment, with the names of the au- 
thors of the poetry, may be printed, to be sold in 
the house, with an account of the several authors of 
the vocal as well as the instrumental musie for 
each night; the moncy to be paid at the receipt of 
the tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillies. It will, we 
hope, Sir, be easily allowed, that we are capable of 
undertaking to exhibit, by our joint force and dif- 
ferent qualifications, all that can be done in music; 
but lest you should think so dry a thing as an 
account of our proposal should be a matter un- 
worthy of your paper, which- generally contains 
something of public use, give us leave to say, that 
favouring our design is no less than reviving an art 
which runs to ruin by, the utmost barbarism under 
an affectation of knowledge. We aim at establish- 
ing some settled notion of what is music, at recover- 
ing from neglect and want very many families who 
depend upon it, at making all foreigners who pre- 
tend to succeed in England to learn the language 
of it as we ourselyes have done, and not to be so in- 
solent as to expect a whole nation, a refined and 
learned nation, should submit to learn theirs. Ina 
word, Mr. Spectator, with all deference and humi- 
lity, we hope to behave ourselves in this undertak- 
ing in such a manner, that all Englishmen who 
have any skill in music may be furthered in it for 
their profit or diversion by what new things we 
shall produce; never pretending to surpass others, 
or asserting that any thing which is a science is 
not aitainable by all men of all nations who have 
proper genius for it. We say, Sir, what we hope 
for, it is not expected will arrive to us by contemning 
others, but through the utmost diligence recom- 
mending ourselves. We are, Sir, 
“ Your most humble Servants, 
“THOMAS CLAYTON. 
5 “ Nicotino Hay. 
At, & CHARLES DIEUPART.”? 


No. 259.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27,1711. 
Quod decet honestum est, et quod honestum est decet. 
4 Tut. 


Whit is becoming is honourable, and what is honourable is 
becoming. 


THERE are some things which cannot come under 
certain rules, but which one would think could not 
need them. Of this kind are outward civilitics and 

‘salutations. These one would imagine might be 
regulated by every man’s common sense, without 
the help of an instructor: but that which we call 
common sense suffers under that word: for it some- 
times implies no more than that faculty which is | 


fewer, who against common r: 
obey its dictates. As to a i lions, day 
about to talk of, I observe, as I on Which J ° 
there are great enormitics commiits SPOUE to 
aa pe d with po 
to this particular.—You shall sometime. È egard 
begin the offer of a salutation ands Ca man 
bidding air, or escaping eye, A tha Serve a fy. 
going to salute, and stop short BS pereon he i 
neck. ‘This in the person who believed } Doll of kis 
it with a good grace, and was refused is Could dy 
nity, is justly resented with a coldness OPhortu. 
ensuing season. Your great beauties the whole 
much favour, or by any means or for a people in 
overflatitered, arè apt to practise: this Wy eutPose 
may call the preventing aspect, and th ich one 
attention another way, lest they shouldven their 
bow or a courtesy upon a person why nice 
appear. to deserve that dignity. Others you Sau 
find so obsequious, and so very courteous as shall 
is no escaping their favours of this kind.’ Ont 
sort may be a man who is in the fifth or Ale 
degree of favour with a minister, This good erat 
ture is resolved to show the world that eu 
honours cannot at all change his manners: ae 
the same civil person he ever was; he will vent 
his neck to bow out of a coach in full speed i 
once to show he is full of business, and yet not so 
taken up as to forget his old friend. With a man 
who is not so well formed for courtship and elegant 
behaviour, such a gentleman as this seldom ids 
his account in the return of his compliments ; but 
he will still go on, for he is in his own way, and 
must not omit; let the neglect fall on your side, or 
where it will, his business is still to be well-bred to 
the end. I think I have read, in one of our Eng- 
lish comedies, a description of a fellow that affected 
knowing every body, and for want of judgment in 
time and place, would bow and smile in the face of 
a judge sitting in the court, would sit in an opposite 
gallery and smile in the minister’s face as he came 
up into the pulpit, and nod as if he alluded to some 
familiarities between them in another place. But 
now I happen to speak of salutation at church, I 
must take notice that several of my correspondents 
have importuned me to consider that subject, and 
settle the point of decorum in that particular. , 
Ido not pretend to be the best courtier in the 
world, but I have often on public occasions thought 
ita very great absurdity in the company (during 
the royal presence) to exchange salutations from a 
parts of the room, when certainly common sense 
should suggest, that all regards at that time aip 3 
be engaged, and cannot be diverted. to any a 
object, without disrespect to the sovereign. | ee to 
to the complaint of my correspondents, it 18 Baie 
be imagined what offence some of them ee a 
custom of saluting in places of worship. I f one 
very angry letter from a lady, who tells al Yi a 
of her acquaintance, who, out of mere pr o a 
pretence to be rude, takes upon her to ze 
civilities done to her in the time of divine e 
and is the most religious woman, for no oLa in the 
but to appear a woman of the best quality E po- 
church, This absurd custom had better nt evils 
lished than retained ; if it were but to preve eine 
of no higher a nature than this’1s; 
formed of objections much more 


common to all men, but sometimes signifies right 
reason, and what all men should consent to. In 
this latter acceptation of the phrase, it is no great 
wonder people err so much against it, since it is 
not every one who is possessed of it, and there are 


BRAT ae ly pre- 
dissenter of rank and distinction was Jately P 


vailed upon by a friend of his to come to 9i hand 
AE Co a of the church oy Patarod 
abouttown. After the service was ove le ceremony 
he was very well satisfied with the little, 
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| expect they shall be capable of it from a fond opi- 
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scandal of thi 


eligious assem- 
into a church, 
a carpet larger 
fore her. expecting 
An anabaptist who 
all. his family, 
sensible they want bretin 
pa few m i and has Eee his two 

for our cong S to dance, that they may 
7 Ene ‘ It is worth 
Pei d to awkward people 
res, a good Christian of 
i t rather to deny 

jd ought no 

M Si showing so many graces, 
ful proselyte without the pale of 
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dantur euntes.—Hor. 3 Ep. ii. 55. 


ving y! teal something every day, 
roars following years S met every, i 
Kete they steal us from ourselves away- PorE- 


«Mr, SPECTATOR, 

“ T aw now in the sixty-ffth year of my age, and 
having been the greater part of my days a man of 
pleasure, the decay of my faculties 1s a stagnation 
of my life. But how is it, Sir, that my appetites 
are increased upon me with the loss of power to 
gratify them ? I write this like a criminal, to warn 
people to enter upon what reformation they please 


the space of ten or fifteen years surrounded by a 
new set of people, whose manners are as natural to 
them as his delights, method of thinking, and mode 
of living, were formerly to him and ‘his friends. 
But the mischief is, he looks upan the same kind 
of error which he himself was guilty of with an eye 
of scorn, and with that sort of ill-will which men 
entertain against each other for different opinions. 
Thus a crazy constitution and an uneasy mind is 
fretted with vexatious passions for young men’s 
doing foolishly what it is folly to do at all. Dear 
Sir, this is my present state of mind; I-hate those 
I should laugh at, and envy those I contemn. The 
time of youth and vigorous manhood, passed the 
way in which I have disposed of it, is attended with 
these consequences ; but to those who live and pass 
away life as they ought, all parts of it are equally 
pleasant; only the memory of good and worthy 
actions is a feast which must give a quicker relish 
to the soul than ever it could possibly taste in the 
highest enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for 
me, if I sit down in my great chair and begin to 


ponder, the vagaries ofa child are not more ridicu 
lous than the circumstances which are heaped up in 
my memory; fine gowns, country dances, ends of 
tunes, interrupted conversations, and midnight 
quarrels, are what must necessarily compose my 
soliloquy. I beg of you to print this, that some 
ladies of my acquaintance, and my years, may be 
persuaded to wear warm night-caps this cold sea- 
son; and that my old friend Jack Tawdry may buy 
him a cane, and not creep with the air of a strut. 
I must add to all this, that if it were not for one 
pleasure, which I thought a very mean one until of 
very late years, I should have no one great satis- 
faction left; but if I live to the tenth of March 
1714, and all my securities are good, I shall be 
worth fifty thousand pounds. 


«J am, Sir, 


ij make in themselves in their youth, and not 


nion some have often in their mouths, that if we do 
not leave our desires, they will leave us. It is.far 
otherwise; I am now as vain in my dress, and as 


flippant, if I see a pretty woman, as when in my 
youth I stood upon a bench in the pit to survey the 
whole circle of beauties. The folly is so extrava- 
gant with me, and I went on with so little check of 
ay desires or resignation of them, that I can assure 
Ma very often, merely to entertain my own 
Re ue my spectacles on, writing love- 
ona 3 ane that have been long since in 

n, S to warm my heart with the 
HERT yo ; clights which were once agreeable 
ae ou much happier would my life have 

worthy action A could have looked back on any 
out that which Lng for my country? if I had laid 
inate of X profused in luxury and wantonness, 
lachelor anA or charity? I have lived a 
‘pring, meh and instead of a numerous 
might possib] h ich in the regular ways of life I 
amuse myself, lave delighted myself, I have only to 
intrigues Bite the repetition of old stories and 
cerned in, I ee one will believe I ever was con- 
treated of it or © not know whether you have ever 
atic, than that 2 ent you cannot fall on a better 
teaa lecture you mu ne art of growing old. In 
t upon what soo Propose, that no one set'his 


transient; the beauty grows 
man sinks into a hi Sra eee ee 
ig at at re ecting ae ‘ Tee imporceptibly, 

ux, L all things around him are 


d co 
< ntinual gi $ 
ly changing: thus he is in 
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« Your most humble Servant, 
« Jack AFTERDAY.” 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 


« You will infinitely oblige a distressed lover, if 
you will insert in your very next paper the follow- 
ing letter to my mistress. You must know, I am 
not a person apt to despair, but she has got an odd 
humour of stopping short unaccountably, and as 
she herself told a confidant of hers, she has cold 
fits. These fits shall last her a month or six weeks 
together ; and as she falls into them without pro- 
vocation, so it is to be hoped she will return from 
them without the merit of new services. But life 
and love will not admit of such intervals, thérefore 
pray let her be admonished as follows : > 


“ Mapan, 


“ T loye you, and honour you: therefore pray do 
not tell me of waiting until decencies, until forms, 
until humours, are consulted and gratified. If you 
have that happy constitution as to be indolent for 
ten weeks together, you should consider that all 
that while I burn in impatience and fevers; but 
„still you say it will be time enough, though I and 
you too grow older while we are yet talking. 
Which do you think the most reasonable, that you 
should alter a state.of indifference for happiness, 
and that to cblige me: or I live in torment, and 
that to lay no manner of obligation on you? While 
T indulge your insensibility I am doing nothings if 
you favour my passion, you are bestowirg bright 
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desires, gay hopes, generous cares, noble resolu- 

: tions, and transporting raptures upon, 

| “ Madan,’ $ 

3 “ Your most devoted humble Servant.” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Here is a gentlewoman lodges in the same 
house with me, that I never did any injury to in my 
whole life; and she is always railing at me to those 
that she knows will tell me of it. Do not you 
! thiak she is in love with me? or would you have 
| me break my mind yet, or not? 

5 “ Your Servant, 
“ce T BZ 


tt Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Iama footman in a great family, and am in 
love with the house-maid. We were all at hot- 
cockles last night in the hall these holidays; when 
I lay down and was blinded, she pulled off her 
shoe, and hit me with the heel such a rap, as almost 
| broke my head to pieces. Pray, Sir, was this love 
| or spite ?”—T. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1711. 


Wedlock’s an ill men eagerly embrace. 


' No. 261. 


My father, whom I mentioned in my first specu- 
| lation, and whom I must always name with honour 
: and gratitude, has very frequently talked to me 
| upon the subject of marriage. I was in my younger 

years engaged partly by his advice, and partly by 

my own inclinations, in the courtship of a person 

who had a great deal of beauty, and did not at my 

first approaches seem to have any aversion to me; 
| but as my natural taciturnity hindered me from 

showing myself to the best advantage, she by de- 
| grees began to look upon me as a very silly fellow, 
| and being resolved to regard merit more than any 
| thing else in the persons who made their applica- 
| tions to her, she married a captain of dragoons who 
| happened to be beating up for recruits in those 
j parts. 

This unlucky accident has given me an aversion 
to pretty fellows ever since, and discouraged me 
from trying my fortune with the fair sex. T'he ob- 

| servations which I made at this conjuncture, and 
v | the repeated advices which I received at that time 
from the good old man above mentioned, have pro- 

| duced the following essay upon love and marriage. 
The pleasantest part of a man’s life is generally 
that which passes in courtship, provided his passion 
| he sincere, and the party beloved kind with discre- 
| tion. Love, desire, hope, all the pleasing emotions 

i of the soul rise in the pursuit. 

It is easier for an artful’ man who is not in love, 
| to persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, 
| and to succeed in his pursuits, than for one who 
| loves with the greatest violence. Truc love has 
| ten thousand griefs, impatiences, and resentments, 
| 


! 
t 
i 


aa. 


that render a man unamiable in the eyes of the 
person whose affection he solicits; besides that it 


sinks his figure, gives him fears, apprehensions, and 
Ypo orness of spirit, and often makes him appear ri- 


iculons where he hasa mind to recommend himself. 


Those marriages generally abound most with 
| love and constancy, that are preceded by a long 
| courtship. The passion should strike root, and gather 
| strength before marriage be grafted on it. A long 
} course of hopes and expectations fixes the idea in 
| our minds, and habituates us to a fondness of the 
| person beloved. 


There is nothing of so great importance to us, as 


the good qualities of one tọ whom ORES 
for life ; they do not make our pressive Ourselves 
able, but often determine our happine State gr 
nity. Where the choice is left to free to all ete, 
point under consideration is an estate Sh the chieg 
parties choose for themselves, their the Ta 
most upon the person. They have Vothit 
sons. The first would procure many conyers 
and pleasures of life to the party whose inne 
they espouse; and at the same time may pa resty 
the wealth of their friends will turn to thee that 
credit and advantage. The others 
for themselves a perpetual feast. 
does not only raise but continue love, and br 
secret pleasure and complacency in the bekel 
when thedirst heats of desire are extinguished, der, 
puts the ivife or husband in cou 4 l 
friends and strangers, and generally fills the famil, 
with a healthy and beautiful race of children, aa 


eeable in my 


the world. t 
a celebrated beauty. If you marry one Teme 


beautiful, you must have a violent Passion for 
or you have not the proper taste for her charms: 
and if you have such a passion for her, it is odd; 
but it would be imbittered with fears and jealousics 

Good-nature and evenness of temper will give 
you an easy companion for life; virtue and good 
sense an agreeable friend; love and constancy, a 
good wife or husband. Where we meet one person 
with all these accomplishments,, we tind a hundred 
without any one of them. The world, notwithstand 


ghts 
their te 


her, 


ing, is more intent on trains and equipages, and all | 


the showy parts of life ; we love rather to dazzle tha 
multitude, than consult our proper interests; and, 
as I have elsewhere observed, it is one of the most 
unaccountable passions of human nature, that we 
are at greater pains to appear easy and happy to 
others, than really to make ourselves so, Of all 
disparities, that in humour makes the most unhappy 
marriages, yet scarce enters into our thoughts at 
the contracting of them. Several that are in this 
respect unequally yoked, and uneasy for life with a 
person of a particular character, might have been 
pleased and happy with a person of a contrary one, 
notwithstanding they are both perhaps equally vir- 
tuous and laudable in their kind. ot 
Before marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and 
discerning in the faults of the person beloved, not 
after it too dim-sighted and superticial. However 
perfect and accomplished the person appears to you 
ata distance, you will find many blemishes and im- 
perfections in her humour, upon a more intimate 
Acquaintance, which you neyer discovered or NER 
haps suspected. Here, therefore, discretion a 
good-nature are to show their strength; the aa 
will hinder your thoughts from dwelling ore 
is disagreeable, the other will raise in you i5 mies 
tenderness of compassion and humanity, and ihre 
grees soften those very imperfections into beat ho 
Marriage enlarges the scene of our happimes mare- 
miseries, A marriage of love is pleasanys * both 
riage of Interest easy; and a marriage W aiil ike: 
meet, happy. A happy marriage has ini Ë sens? 
pleasures of friendship, all the enjoy mea No- 
and reason, and indeed all the See med vicious 


thing is a greater mark of a degenerat Di 


3 
WA ic jses on th? 
age, than the common ridicule which passe 


who 
state of life. It is, indeed, only happy 12 i jme 
can look down with scorn and meget re life to 
pieties of the times, and tread the Ree eet e 
gether in a constant uniform course 0 v 
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pay. ECEMBER 31, 1711. 
2, Mon tet 
Ovi. Trist. il. 566. 


i T oco est 
Ho utter pista J 
err ADAPTED 
e from no satiric vem, a 
Me nd conveys no pain. 
o the public for 
da paper which visits them 
f those season- 


it none 0 nas 
o many of the writings 


My PE no 
contains ” uly obliged t 


DP io jn vogte alo, m haper has not in it a 
me pn the one F > reflection in politics, nor & 
al z the other, there are no 
Sap of porty So f infidelity, no obscene ideas, 

iR marriage, and the like | 
rivate scandal ; nor 
to the defamation of par- 


rh } 
ere 18 n 
Thi t would not 5e 


(ee «1. of gratifying the pu 
{ald 1 think 0 s. But notwiths 
hat savours of party, every 


4 every thing t 
Seas Cad and immoral, and every thing 
jing 


+! 
= 


2 


4 ‘ness in the minds of parti- 
that might Sead that the demand for my papers 
seat Ree etry month since their first appear- 
P athe world. This does not perhaps zetec: an 
{auch honour upon: myself, as on my readers, who 
sire a much greater attention to discourses of vir- 
Sm nd morality than ever I expected, or indeed 
could! hope. 

Pie | broke loose from that great body of 
\stiters who have employed their wit and parts in 
ipopagating vice and irteligion, I did not question 
liat I should be treated as an odd kind of fellow, 
‘that hala mind to appear singular in my way of 
‘writing: but the general reception I have found 
‘convinces me that the world is not so corrupt as we 
lare apt to imagine ; and that if those men of parts 
ae hare been employed in vitiating the age had 
jeadeayoured to rectify and amend it, they needed 
[ont to have sacrificed their good sense and virtue to 
their fame and reputation. No man is so sunk ‘in 
ae but there are still some hidden 
fata g paasi and knowledge in him; which 

arelish of such reflections and speculations 


Shaye an aptne i i 
ess to improve the 1m x 
iue p aind, and make 


ave show 
à 
Gre [have avoided alls 


ailj. think the be 
amat in quality; 
ter tat qualifying what I write after such a man- 
aie Interpreted as aimed at 
tly character i 1s reason, when I draw any 
ston the mala consider all those persons to 
i and take meee World may possibly apply 
Odash it with such particular cir- 
a assent all such ill-natured ap- 
{tke ae m ny mind ali, pane hae eae 
Ia tion who ire at the eminent persons in 
ginary rn nat complexion: when I 
Ry wwe every syll: i at the head of a character 
T uot}, yllable and letter of it, that it 
, 


As I have been thus tender of every particulas 
person’s reputation, so I have taken more than or- 
dinary care not to give offence to those who appear 

in the higher figures of life. I would not make my- 

self merry even with a piece of pasteboard that is. 
invested with a public character; for which reason 

Ihave never glanced upon the late designed pro- 

cession of his Holiness and his attendants, notwith- 

standing it might have afforded matter to many lu- 

dicrous speculations. Among those advantages 

which the public may reap from this paper, it is 

not the least, that it draws men’s minds off from the 

bitterness of party, and furnishes them with sub- 
jects of discourse that may be treated without 
warmth or passion, This is said to have been the- 
first design of those gentlemen who set on foot the 
Royal Society; and had then a very good effect, as 
it turned many of the greatest geniuses of that age 
to the disquisitions of natural knowledge, who, if 
they had engaged in politics with the same parts 
and application, might have set their country in a 
flame. The air-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, 

and the like inventions, were thrown out to those 

busy spirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale,. 
that he may let the ship sail on without disturbance, 
while he diverts himself with those innocent amuse- 

ments. 

I have been so very scrupulous in this particular 

of not hurting any man’s reputation, that I have 

forborne mentioning even such authors as I could 
not name with honour. This I must confess to have 

been a piece of very great self-denial: for as the pub- 
lic relishes nothing better than ridicule which turns 
upon a writer of any emiucuce, so there is nothing. 
which a man that has but a very ordinary talent in 
ridicule may execute with greater ease. One might 
raise laughter for a quarter of a year together upon 
the works of a person who has published but a very 
few volumes. For which reason I am astonished,- 
that those who have appeared against this paper, 

have made so very little of it. The criticisms which. 
I have hitherto published, have been made with an 

intention rather to discover beauties and excellences 

in the writers of my own time, than to publish any 

of their faults and imperfections. In the mean- 
while, I should take it for a very great favour from 
some of my underhand detractors, if they would. 
break all measures with me, so far as to give me a. 
pretence for examining their performances with an. 
impartial eye: nor shall I look upon it as any 
breach of charity to criticize the author so long as 
I keep clear of the person. 

In the mean while, until I am provoked to such 
hostilities, I shall from time to time endeayour to. 
do justice to those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the politer parts of learning, and to, point 
out such beauties in their works as may have es-. 
caped the observation of others. 

As the first place among our English poets is due: 
o Milton; and as I have drawn more quotations. 
out of him than from any other, I shall enter into. 
a regular criticism upon his Paradise Lost, which L 
shall publish every Saturday, until I have given my 
thoughts upon that poem. I shall not, however, 
presume to impose upon others my own particular- 
judgment on this author, but only deliver it as my 


erence to one that is real. 
Pied | DUtation, a ii ue which every man sets 
ial mirth and g an Paintal it is to be ex- 
Sr AG Aes of the public. and 
Any + XO 3 
nY Private man Wert my reader at the ex- 


private opinion. Criticism is ofa very large extent,. 
and every particular master in this art has his fa- 
vourite passages in an author which do not equally 
strike the best judges. It will be sufficient for me, 
if I discover many beauties or imperfections which. 
others have not attended to, and l should he very 
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ù glad to see any of our eminent writers publish 
their discoveries on the same subject, In short, I 
would always be understood to write my papers of 
criticism in the spirit which Horace has expressed 
in these two famous lines: 

——Si quid novisti rectius istis, k 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.—] Ep. vi ult. 
If you have made any better remarks of your own, com- 
municate them with candour; if not, make use of these I pre- 
sent you with. 
J. 
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Gratulor quod eum quem necesse erat diligere, qualiscun= 


que essct, talem habemus ut libenter quoque diligamus. 
Trezonius apud TuLL. 


Iam gld that he whom I must have loved from duty, 
whatever he had been, is.such a one as I can love from 
inclination. 

“& Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I am the happy father of a very towardly son, 
in whom I do not only see my life, but also my 
manner of life, renewed. It would be extremely 

> beneficial to society, if you would frequently resume 
: subjects which serve to bind these sort of relations 
faster, and endear the ties of blood with those of 
good-will, protection, observance, indulgence, and 
veneration. I would, methinks, have this done 
after an uncommon method, and do not think any 
one, who is not capable of writing a good play, fit 
to undertake a work wherein there will necessarily 
occur so, many secret instincts, and biasses of hu- 
man nature which would pass unobserved by com- 
mon eyes. I thank Heaven I have no outrageous 
offence against my own excellent parents to answer 
for; but when I am now and then alone, and look 
back upon my past life, from my earliest infancy to 
this time, there are many faults which I committed 
that did not appear to me, even until I myself be- 
came a father. I had not until then a notion to 
the yearnings of a heart, which a man has when he 


damp which seizes him when he fears he will act 
something unworthy. It is not to be imagined 


childish negligences of my mother, when I saw my 
wife the other day look out of the window, and turn 
as pale as ashes upon secing my youngest boy 
sliding upon the ice. These slight intimations will 
give you to understand, that there are numberless 
little crimes which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, upon reflection, when they 
shall themselves become fathers, they will look upon 
with the utmost sorrow and contrition, that they did 
not regard before those whom they offended were to 
be no more seen. Fow many thousand things do 
I remember which would have highly pleased my 
father, and I omitted for no other reason, but that 
I thought what he proposed the effect of ‘humour 
and old age, which I am now convinced had reason 
and good sense in it. I cannot now go into the 
| parlour to him, and make his heart glad with an 
a “óf a matter which was of no consequence, 
but that T told it, and acted in it. The good man 
and. Woman are Jong since in their graves, who 
used to sit and plot the welfare of us their children, 
while, perhaps, we were sometimes laughing at the 
old folks, at another end of the house, ‘The truth 
of it is, were we merely to follow nature in these 
great duties of life, though we have strong instinct 
towards the performing of them, we should be on 
both sides very deficient. Age is so unwelcome to 
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| the. generality of mankind, and pon 
¡manhood so desirable to all, ‘ie = 
| decay is too difficult a task in the fath eation to 
ference, amidst the. impulse of gay d he 

unreasonable to the son. There APD appears | 
can grow old with a good grace, ang et CW Who 
can come slow enough into the world the ewer who 
were he to be actuated by his desires aba father, 
were he to consult himself only, could and a sop, 
them behave himself as he ought neither of 


to the 
Š ot 
when reason interposes against instinct ust 


sees his child doa laudable thing, or the sudden ~ 


what a remorse touched me for a long train ofj 
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would carry either out of the Interests of h 
there arises that happiest intercourse of g + Other, 
between those dearest relations of human i fices 
father, according to the opportunities i 
offered to him, is throwing down blessings 

sòu, and the son endeavouring to appear the $ i 
offspring of such a father. It is after this aeey 
that Camillus and his first-born dwell togethe anner 
millus enjoys a pleasing and indolent old = t> 
which passion is subducd, and reason exalted’ "He 
waits the day of his dissolution with a resiona se 
mixed with delight; and the son fears the Roei 
of his father’s fortune with diffidence, lest he alain 


Which are 


and de, 


not enjoy or become it as well as his predecessor, 
Add to this, that the father knows he leaves alt 
friend to the children of his friends, an casy land. 
lord to his tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his son’s behaviour 
will make him frequently remembered, but never 
wanted. This commerce is so well cemented, that 
without the pomp of saying, ‘ Son, be a friend to} 
such-a-one when I am gone; Camillus knows, 
being in his favour is direction enough to the grate- | 
ful youth who is to succeed him, without the admo- 
nition of his mentioning it. ‘These gentlemen are 
honoured all in their neighbourhood, and the same 
effect which the court has on the manners of a king- 
dom, their characters have on all who live within 
th influence of them. 

“My son and I are not of fortune to communi- 
cate our god actions or intentions to so many as 
these gentlemen do; but I will be bold to say, my 
son has, by the applause and approbation which 
his behaviour towards me has gained him, occa- 
sioned that many an old man besides myself has 
rejoiced. Other men’s children follow the example 
of mine, and I have the inexpressible happiness of 
overhearing our neighbours, as we ride by, pona to 
their children, and say, with a voice of joy, There 
they go.’ i ; 

a You cannot, Mr. Spectator, pass your T 
better than in insinuating the delights which i 
relations, well regarded, bestow upon each ol 
Ordinary passages are no longer such, EE 
love gives an importance to the most mM $ ifi 
things, anda merit to actions the most ine g o 
cant. When we look round the world, and ko, y 
the many misunderstandings which are exea 


is 


ts 

the malice and insinuation of the meanest Di 
between people thus related, how necessa Mld be 
appear that it were inculcated, that mea affection, 
upon their guard to support a Con are of reasod, 
and that grounded upon the princlpies 
not the impulses of instinct. 

“Tt is from the common pr ie 
receive from their parents, that hatreds ne 
alive from one generation to another te 
men act by instinct, hatred will a z 
offices ave forgotten. For the degeneri 
life is such, that our anger is more eash: J ways gives 
to our children. than our love. Love 


gles | 
end th 
se 


are as! 
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— . lights in, and anger 
the o ject 4 rae it is moved of 

ainst from this degeneracy, 
him; 1 we are more prone 
s. than to follow 


ke UP ir friendsPs: ould need no more to 
: ink ther’ f relation with the 
to examine their own hearts. 
ie bered his own thoughts and 
y fal eas a son, and every son re- 
jons WS o ex om 
A whath expected danen this oncreflection 
n from being dissolute or rigid in 
«tos, ‘The power and subjection 
make them more, em- 
iom, wic rebels against each other, 
eart, than the disruption of 
ires can possibly produce. I shall 
“ation to you with two letters, which 
; a mother and son very lately, and 


«DEAR FRANK, 
«Jf the pleasures, 
yu pursue in town, 

2 not deny your ™0 


which I have the grief to hear 
do not take up all your time, 
ther so much of it as to read 
griously this letter. You said before Mr eee. 
(at an old woman might live very well in the 
country upon half my jointure, and that your father 
vis a fond fool to’ give me a rent charge of eight 
hundred a-year to the prejudice of his son. What 
Lelacre said to you upon that occasion, you ought 
have borne with more decency, as he was your 
fiher’s well-beloved servant, than to have called 
tim country-put. In the first place, Frank, I must 
tal you, I will have my rent duly paid, for I will 
mte up to your sisters for the partiality I was 
fullty of, in haking your father do so much as he 
tas done for you. I may, it seems, live upon half 
my jointure! I lived upon much less, Frank, when 
l carried you from place to place in these arms, and 
oa marag dress, or mind any thing for feed- 
E you a weakly child, and shedding 
ih a you were then ‘troubled 
e, to hore th By EEN EEE OOM 
tams of harlots, e cient enda an 
woh yours to CHER 5 pony your mother what is 
wee the aie ot your sisters are crying 
ease tetra ck I smother; but if you 
ied forget irs 7 ike a gentleman of the town, 
imueditely ian, to yourself and family, I shall 
0 me, and Ere your estate for the arrear 
Jeu for forgetting th out one tear more, contemn 
Pith as you mca F E of your mother, as 
f EE, c of your father. O 
wrting myself, 


Tive to o 
“Your affectionate Mother, 


‘ ; ; 
a Mioa |’ “ATP 
will 
Ring Come dow: 
Mn my knees, Pye morrow and pay the 


y write so no more. I 


tal l 
heen’ Cate 
alter, Yu never shall, for I will be for ever 


‘ “Your most dutiful Son, 
S . cc 
hy in ne down n oe 


: gotten a oes for my sisters. 


his father, when he, 
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— Secretum iter et fallentis semita vite. 
Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 103. 
ADAPTED. 
In public walks let who will shine or stray, 
T']l silent steal through life in my own way. 

Ir has been from age to age an affectation to love 
the pleasure of solitude, among those who cannot 
possibly be supposed qualified for passing life in that 
manner. This peopie have taken up from reading 
the many agreeable things which have been written 
on that subject, for which we are beholden to excel- 
lent persons who delighted in being retired, and ab- 
stracted from the pleasures that enchant the gene- 
rality of the world. This way of life is recommended 
indeed with great beauty, and in such a manner as 
disposes the reader for the time to pleasing forget- 
fulness, or negligence of the particular hurry of life 
in which he is engaged, together with a longing for 
that state which he is charmed with in description. 
But when we consider the world itself, and how few 
there are capable of a religious, learned, or philo- 
sophie solitude, we shall be apt to change a regard 
to that sort of solitude, for being a little singular in 
enjoying time after the way a man himself likes 
best in the world, without going. so far as wholly to 
withdraw from it. Ihave often observed, there is 
not aman breathing who does not differ from all 
other men as much in the sentiments of his mind as 
the features of his face. The felicity is, when any 
one is so happy as to find out and follow what is the 
proper bent of his genius, and turn all his endeavours | 
to exert himself according as that prompts him. In- 
stead of this, which is an innocent method of enjoying 
a man’s self, and turning out of the general tracks 
wherein you have crowds of rivals, there are those 
who pursue their own way out of a sourness and 
spirit of contradiction. These men do every thing 
which they are able to support, as if guilt and im- 
punity could not go together. They choose a thing 
only because another dislikes it; and affect for- 
sooth an inviolable constancy in matters of no 
manner of moment. ‘Thus sometimes an old fellow 
shall wear this or that sort of cut in his clothes with 
great integrity, while all the rest of the world are 
degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loops un- 
known to their ancestors. As insignificant as even 
thisis, ifit were searched to the bottom, you perhaps 
would find it not sincere, but that he is in the 
fashion in his heart, and holds out from mere obsti- 
nacy. But I am running from my intended purpose, 
which was to celebrate a certain particular manner 
of passing away life, in contradiction to no man, | 
but with a resolution to contract none of the exor- 
bitant desires by which others are enslaved. The 
best way of separating a man’s self from the world, | 
is to give up the desire of being known to 1t. After 
a man has preserved his innocence, and performed 
all duties incumbent upon him, his time spent in his 
own way is what makes his life differ from that of a” 
slave. Ifthey who’affect show and pomp knew how 
many of their spectators derided their trivial taste 
they would be very much less elated, and have an 
inclination to examine the merit of all they have to | 
do with: they would soon find out that there are 
many who make a figure below what their fortune or 
merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant desire of ease and disencumbrance. It would | ~- 
look like romance to tell you in this age, of an old 
man who is contented to pass for a humourist, and 
one wha does not understand the figure he cught tc 
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make in the world, while he lives in a lodging of 
ten shillings a week with only one servant; while 
he dresses himself according to the season in cloth 
or in stuff, and has no one necessary attention 
toany thing but the bell which calls to prayers 
twice a day: I say it would look like a fable to re- 
port that this gentleman gives away all which is the 


| overplus of a great fortune, by secret methols to 


, other men. Ihe has not the pomp of a numerous 
| train, and of professors of service to him, he has every 
| day he lives the conscience that the widow, the 
| fatherless, the mourner, and the stranger, bless his 
unseen hand in their prayers. This humourist gives 
| up all the compliments which people of his own 
: condition could make him, for the pleasure of 
helping the afflicted, supplying the needy, and be- 
| friending the neglected. ‘This humourist keeps to 
himself much more than he wants, and gives a vast 
i refuse of his superfluities to purchase heaven, and 
' by freeing others from the temptations of worldly 
` want, to carry a retinue witi him thither. 
Of all men who affect living in a particular way, 
next to this admirable character, I am the most 
. enamoured of Irus, whose condition will not admit 
| of such largesses, and who perhaps would not be 
| capable of making them if it were. Irus, though he 
| is now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the world 
| in his real character since five-and twenty, at which 
| age he ran out a small patrimony, and spent some 
time after with rakes who had lived upon him. A 
course of ten years time passed in all the little 
alleys, by-paths, and sometimes open taverns and 
streets of this town, gave Irus a perfect skill in 
judging of the inclinations of mankind, and acting 
‘accordingly. He seriously considered he was poor, 
' and the general horror which most men have of all 
who are in that condition. Irus judged very rightly, 
that while he could ‘keep his poverty a secret, 
he should not feel the weight of it; he improved this 
thought into an affectation of closeness and covet- 
ousness. Upon this onë principle he resolved to 
govern his future life; and in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age he repaired to Long-lane, and looked 
upon several dresses which hung there deserted by 
their first masters, and exposed to the purchase of 
the best bidder, At this place he exchanged his 
gay shabbiness of clothes fit for a much younger 
man, to warm ones that would be decent for a much 
older one. Irus came out thoroughly equipped from 
head to foot, with a little oaken cane, in the form of 
| a substantial man that did not mind his dress, turned 
of fifty. He had at this time fifty pounds in ready 
money; and in this habit, with this fortune, he took 
his present lodging in St. John-street, at the man- 
sion-house of a tailor’s widow, who washes, and 
can clear-starch his bands. From that time to this 
he has kept the main stock, without alteration under 
or over to the valuc of five pounds. He left off all 
his old acquaintance to a man, and ali his arts 
of life, except the play of back-gammon, upon 
which he has more than bore his charges. Irus has, 
ever since he came into this neighbourhood, given 
all the intimations he skilfully could of being a 
close hunks worth money: nobody comes to visit 
him, he receives no letters, and tells his money 
morning and eyening. He has from the public 
papers a knowledge of what generally passes, shuns 
| alldiscourses of money, but shrugs his shoulders when 
i you talk of securitics ; he denies his being rich, with 
the air which all do who are vain of being so. He is 
, the oracle of a neighbouring justice of the peace, who 
meets himat the coffee-house; the hopes that what he 


has must come to somebody, anq tha 


have that effect wherever he js ue has hein 
every day three or four invitations ere he bye 


ferent places, which he generally ,.\ 1° at dit 
choose in such a manner as no tak i 
the richerman. All the you 
and say he is just the same 
were boys. He uses no a 
makes use of men’s desi 
maintenance out of them. This he cane to get 4 
certain peevishness (which he acts yor. es on by a 
no one would believe could Possibly W alh) that 
head of a poor fellow. His mien his a to the 
carriage, and his language, are such. that ress, his 
be at a loss to guess whether in the active YOu Would 
life he had been a sensible citizen, or solon tt 
knew the world. These are the great circum ml 
in the life of Irus, and thus does he pass stace 
days a stranger to mankind; and at his AA 

3 tae 


; 
worst that will be said of him will be that he : 

» that he oot | 
m him, me | 


t to seem incli 
ME men res ect h 
man he was w 

rtifice in the World 
gns upon him to 2 


e to 
ned ty, 


by every man who had expectations fro: 
than he had to leave him. 

I have an inclination to print the following letters 
for I have heard the author of them hag somenlen | 
orotherseen me, and by an excellent faculty in 
mimicry my correspondents tell me he can assume 
my air, and give my taciturnity a slyness which Fr 
verts more than any thing I could say if I were 
present. ‘Thus I am glad my silence is atoned for 
to the good company in town. He has carried his 
skill in imitation so far, as to have forged'aletter | 
from my friend Sir Roger in such a manner, that) 
any one but I, who am thoroughly acquainted with 
him, would have taken it for genuine. 


“ Mr, SPECTATOR, 


“Having observed in Lally’s grammar how sweetly | 
Bacchus and Apollo run in averse; I have (to pre- 
serve the amity between them) called in Bacchus | 
to the aid of my profession of the theatre, So that į 
while some people of quality are bespeaking plays f | 
me to be acted on such a day, and others, hogs- | 
heads for their houses against such a time; Jam 
wholly employed in the agreeable service of witand | 
wine. Sir, I have sent you Sir Roger de Cah 
letter to me, which pray comply with in favour of | 
the Bumper Tavern. Be kind, for you tis 
player’s utmost pride is the ‘approbation o | 
Spectator. 

“Tam your admirer, though unknown, s 
© RICHARD Estcourt. 


“TO MR. ES1COURT-. 


j x | 
N, 

"AT HIS HOUSE IN COVENT-GARDEN, s | 

7 


“ Coyerley, December 10th; 1 


‘© Orp ComIcAL ONE, de ant) 


“ The hogsheads of neat port cae sorts} 30 
have gotten thee good reputation 10 Le Nh Jaying 
Tam glad to hear, that a fellow who ha: for the mer? | 
out his money ever since he was porer tol 
pleasure of wine, has vadont a sexton (poor | 

A e together. =e sini 
profit and pleasure tog th from thy win SL 


iv is given by nature fo. A 
no steward’s table can 


strengthens digestion, 


: in 
physic; which green wines of any ki 
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| 
| 
‘alittle cluster of women sittmg together in the 
prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of | 
when the them was blue, another yellow, and another philo. | 
while | mot; the fourth was of a pink colour, aud the fifth 
of a pale green. I looked with as much pleasure 
upon this little party-coloured assembly, as upon a 
bed of tulips, and did not know at first whether it 
might not be an embassy of Indian queens; but 
bout into the pit, and taking them 


an 
roo ith our peo 
ye no bells etna s 
pore ring™g to dinne ar 
or e country. Thank y 
in onions; pray keep | 
supper is only 


Portugal 
u know my 5 
you- F mustard, a golden pipp™®;, L 
se, bes ss best. Sir Harry | upon my going & 


of Jonny ie - of the |in front, I was immediately undeceived, and saw so 
i songs, and obuca g much see in every face, that I found them all to 
ee E ou be English. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and fore 
u Yours to Serve Y CovERLEY heads, could be the growth of no other ccuntry. 
EpROG ERs De Nore > |The complexion of their faces hindered me from ob- 
e lost old John since you We i serving any further the, colour of their hoods, | 
i thugh I could easily perceive, by that unspeakable | 
stane irae satisfaction which appeared in their looks, that their ; 
Fay he REDAT JANUARY 3, 1711-12. | own thoughts were wholly taken up on those pretty 
th; th <> 65] MHURSDA*s <0 ornaments they wore upon their heads. f 
he a ee a e multis aliquis, quid ne angues _ Lam informed that this fashion spreads daily, 
n, mere Ries V pide tradis ovile UPES ge Art Am. iii. T insomuch that the Whig and Tory ladies begin al~ ; 
rolex your mind? ready to hang out different colours, and to show 
letters; Bat some ecim; What freney womankind ? their principles in their head-dress. Nay, if I may | 
rewhers | Would you increase the eg arts? As well you may believe my friend Will Honeycomb, there is a | 
ulty in| co mento bite, or wolf to prey.—CoxNcREY E. certain old coquette of his acquaintance, who intends | 
assume rset S thers, if I am rightly informed, has |+o appear very suddenly in a rainbow hood, like the 
hich di- | ose of ihe mato. be an animal that delights | Iris in Dryden’s Virgil, not questioning but that 
I were defines J ees already treated of the sex in two | among such a variety of colours she sha'l have a , 
ned for na ers, conformably to this definition ; ard | charn for every heart. “ | 
rel ud n See E ien observed, that in all ages they | My friend AWill, who very much values himself | 
alley cee nore careful than the men to adorn that upon his great insight into gallantry, tells me, that | 
a Le aot the head which we generally call the outside. |he can already guess at the humour a lady is in by | 
S This observation is so very notorious, that when | her hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the dis- | 
| in ordinary discourse we say & man has a fine head, | position of their present emperor by the colour of | 
along head, or a good head, we express ourselves | the dress which he puts on. When Melesinda 
metaphorically, and speak in relation to his under-| wraps her head in flame colour, her heart is set | 
ae sanding; whereas when we say of a woman, she has | upon execution. When she covers it with purple, 
rod afne, along, or a good head, we speak only in re- |I would not, says he, advise her lover to approach , 
So that | lation to her commode. her; but if she appears in white, it is peace, and he 
plays of | nee aame birds, er pemr ee la- mahos her out ot aes box pie m 
. eii -l 5 rnaments upon ne male, Who ver 1 informs me ikew1se, a ese hoods ma 
a hogs | often appears in a most beautiful head-dress : SaS be used as signals. Why else, says he, does Gan. 
‘witand | eae a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural | nelia always put on a black hood when her husband | 
aa a ae nec ee oe of jianaels on the |is gon into the coun Wea ae 
vour Of | 9 cad: s Nature on the contrary uch are my friend Honeycomb’s dreams ot gat- t 
know 3 ae outher charmsin the greatest abundance |lantry. For ay own part, I impute this diversity of | z 
of the | ain cae part of our species, so they are very | colours in the hoods to the diversity of complexion | 
ar estowing upon themselves the finest | in the faces of my pretty couutry women. Ovid, in | 
art. The peacock, in all his pride, | his Art of Love, has given some precepts as to this 


, f ces not di 
| Tee the colours that appear in the | particular, though I find they are different from a 
either for a ball atish lady, when she is dressed | those which prevail among the moderns: He re- k 
ut to return Sa idle x _ [commends a red striped silk to the pale com- 
Wve been for our female heads. The ladies | plexion ; white to the brown, and dark to the fair. 
some time in a kind of moulting | On the contrary, my friend Will, who pretends to be 


r | tenson wi 
a 7D | havicg oh cae that part of their dress, |a greater master in this art than Ovid, tells me, 
Rael and in tans ees of riband, lace, and | that the palest features look the most agreeable in 
a human figure to Tae reduced that part of | white sarcenet ; that a face which is over-Hushed ap- 
fe, and) f nat is natural to it. W outil globular form, | pears ta advantag= 4% the deepest scarlet ; and that 
rts; and | f aie what kind of ae aye for a great while | the darkest complexion 1s nota little alleviated by a 
7 laying ae the place of He ament would be substi-|black hood. ia short, he is for losing the colour of 
emer?! | | taken Zale projectors ee mafiquated commodos. | the face in that of the hood, as a fire burns dimly, 
joining | i tthe With the narra the last summer so | and a candle goes half out in the light of the sun. 
n (por eh ey had not time to ment of their petticoats, |“ This,” says he, “ your Ovid himself has hinted, 
ne since | ary v8 atlength suff „attend to any thing else; | where he treats of these matters, when he tells us 
he soys N ahe EY now begin { ciently adorned their lower | that the blue-water nymphs are dressed in sky- | 

and that Pores Temity, ag es their thoughts upon the coloured garments; and that Aurora, who always 
that She rail “that if you pommenmering thie old kitchen | appears in the light of the rising sun, is rubed in 

ers oF i Te le will cist ight the fire at both ends, | saffron.” 
pnot Si stich | saged in ale ; F Whether these his observations are justly grounded 
| | Sanda ately met aie speculation by a sight |I cannot tell; but I have often known him, as we 
a Bin the bj àd at the opera. As I was | have stond together behind the ladies, praise or dis- 


Mder p, = K 5 
Part of a box, I took notice of praise the complexion of a face which he never tw, 
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from observing the colour of her hood, and [he] has | from het dishonour, and ex 


been very seldom out in these his guesses. 


As I have nothing more at heart than the nonour 
and improvement ofthe fair sex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the British 
ladies, that they would excel the women of all other 
nations as much in virtue and good sense as they 
do in beauty ; which they may certainly do, if they 
will be as industrious to cultivate their minds as 


they are to adorn their bodies. In the mean while 
I shall recommend to their most serious considera- 
tion the saying of an old Greck poet: 


The mind, not the dress, adorneth woman. 
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Id vero est, quod ego mihi puto palmarium 
Me reperisse, quomodo adolescentulus 
Meretricum ingenia et mores possit noscere ; 
Mature ut cum cognorit, perpetuo oderit. 
Ter. Eun, act v. se. 4. 


This I conceive to be my master-piece, that I have dis- 


covered how unexperienced youth may detect the artifices of 


bad women, ‘and by knowing them early, detest them for ever 


No vice or wickedness which people fall into 
from indulgence to desires which are natural to all, 
ought to place them below the compassion of the 
virtuous part of the world: which indeed often 
makes me a little apt to suspect the sincerity of their 
virtue, who are too warmly provoked at other 
people’s personal sins. 
the sexes is of all others the hardest to avoid; and 
yet there is no one which you shull hear the rigider 
part of womankind speak of with so little mercy. 
It is very certain that a modest woman cannot ab- 
hor the breach of chastity too much; but pray let 
her hate it for herself, and only pity it iv others. 
Will Honeycomb calls these over-offended ladies, 
the outrageously virtuous. 

I do not design to fall upon failures in general, 
with relation to the gift of chastity, but at present 
only enter upon that large field, and begin with the 
consideration of poorand public whores. The other 
evening, passing along near Coyent-garden, I was 
jogged on the elbow as I turned into the piazza,. on 
the right hand coming out of James-street, by a 
slim young girl of about seventeen, who with a pert 
air asked me if 1 was for a pint of wine. I do not 
know but I should have indulged my curiosity in 
having some chat with her, but that I am informed 
the man of the Bumper knows me; and it would 

have made a story for him not very agreeable to 
some part of my writings, though I have in others 
so frequently said, that I am wholly unconcerned in 
any scene I am in but merely as a Spectator. his 
impediment being in my way, we stood under one 
of the arches by twilight; and there I could obserye 
as exact features as I had ever scen, the most agree- 
able shape, the ‘finest neck and bosom, in a word, 
the whole person of a woman, exquisitely beautiful, 
She affected to allure me with a forced wantonness 
am her look and air; but I saw it checked with 
hunger and cold: her eyes were wan and eager, 
her dress thin and tawdry, her mien genteel and 
childish. This strange figure gaye me much an- 
guish of heart; and to ayoid being seen with her, I 
went away, but could not forbear giving her a 
crown. ‘Lhe poor thin sighed, curtsied, and with 


a blessing expressed with the utmost vehemence, 


turned from me, 


This creature is what they call 


“newly come upon the town,” but who, falling I 
suppose into c-uel hands; was left in the first raonth 
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The unlawful commerce of 


Posed to pass throug 


hands and disvipline of one 

whom we caii bawds. But ne ioe hags of 
suddenly grave on this subject, and me Brow 
rageously good, I shall turn to a sc ray) 
Fletcher’s plays, where this character is, 1 one of 
the economy of whoredom most admirabl draw 
The passage I would point to is in the thi ed, 
the second act of The Humorou ird seg 
cippe, who is agent for the king’ -Leu 
ae same time for the eh and bay, 
santly introduced, reading her minutes a 

of business, with two maids, her under-se 4 pers 
taking instructions at a table before her Cretarieg 
men, both those under her present tutel 
those which she is laying wait for, are alphalen and 
set down in her book; and as sho is looking a 
the letter C in a muttering voj E over 


o S Ce, as if be 
soliloquy and speaking out, she says, tween 


Her maidenhead will yield me; let me sco now 
She is not fifteen they say; for her complexion— 
Cloe, Cloc, Cloe, here I have her, 

Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman; 

Her age upon fifteen. Now her complexion,— 

A lovely brown; here ‘tis; eyes black and rolling 
The body neatly built; she strikes a lute well; be 
Sings most enticingly. These helps consider'd, 

Her maidenhead will amount to some three hundred 

Or three hundred and fifty crowns; ‘twill bear it handsomely: 
Her father’s poor, some little share deducted, “hs 
To buy him a hunting nag . 


The creatures are very well instructed in the cir. 
cumstances and manners of all who are any way 
related to the fair one whom they have a design 
upon. As Cloe is to be purchased with 350 crowns, 
and the father taken off with a pad; the merchant's 
wife next to her, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money, but the mercenary part of 
her mind is engaged with a present of plate and e 
little ambition. She is made to understand that it 
isa man of quality who dies for her. The exami- 
nation of a young girl for business, and the crying 
down her value for being a slight thing, together 
with eyery other circumstance in the scene, are 
inimitably excellent, and have the true spirit of 
comedy ; though it were to be wished the author had 
added a circumstance which should make Leucippe’s 
business more odious. y 
It must not be thought a digression from my ee 
tended speculation, to talk of bawds in a gise 
upon wenches: for a woman of the town Js a 
thoroughly and properly such, without having Eit 
through the education of one of these houses. ii) 
the compassionate case of very many is, that ee 
are taken into such hands without any the ah 
suspicion, previous temptation, or aaa 
what place they are going. The last wee seat 
to an inn in the city to inquire for some Pa p 
which were sent by a waggon out of the re aire 
and as I waited in one of the boxes till the ¢ ad A 
lain had looked over his parcels, I Meara a SINET 
young voice repeating the questions an 


f 7 preach 
of the church-catechism. T thought Pel inat 


d I see there 
amining @ 
pinte 
he was 


most beautiful country girl, who had come» 


says she, is too full.” 
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she knew enough of breeding, as that ee should 
a gentleman, or one that was her V evan 
give her a civil salute, she could ¢ 
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Jer innocen 


e coach; th 
he preva! 


s Sl 


gh s he ironical commenda- 
pai charity of these antiquated 
tors of sin, after they can no 
f; Ce kes UD the beauty of the ini- 
; i ’ ommit it, ae the Plain-Dealer, and is a 
i Mee dedication is vi ut to un- 
sand ‘abl ve yaillery on this vice. Ry TRS 
cally paslerpiece fhe purlieus, of this game the , 
Over jerta0d trate this subject in future discourses, 
Ween S lustr: s ny É with my friend Will, into 
must Ten eanty and gallantry ; from pampered 
be haunts ‘habitations of the wealthy, to distressed 
m Si igkedness expelled the harbours of the 
indige 
prothel.— . 
ae i ee rie 
No. 267.) SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, (711-12. 
i i scri. 3, cedite Graii. 
Sr 7 Cedit Romans SER. EL 34. lib. 2. ver. 95. 
5 | Give place, ye Roman and ye Grecian wits. 
e cir. ` a 
way Tuene is nothing in nature so irksome as general 
esign | discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
owns, yords. For this reason I shall wave the discussion 
ant’s ‘of that point which was started some years since, 
ot to | chether Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called an 
art of | beroie poem? Those who will not give it that title, 
nd e nay call it (if they please) a divine poem. Tt will 
hat it | be suficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the 
sami- | | beauties of the highest kind of poetry : and as for 
ying those who allege it is not an heroic poem, they ad- 
f | vance no more to the diminution of it, than if they 
a aot Adam is not Æneas, nor Eve Helen. 
“Aiea | shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic 


y in- inan epi i Raha i 
a | eee us the fable, which is perfect or im- 
giat Hee ie ng as the action which it relates is 
gone | culifeatines so. This action should have three 
But DE ae Hate it, First, it should be but one ac- 
they Vitis ae should be an entire action; and 
Jéast he cee be a great action. To consider 
at În these ie he Iliad, Aineid, and Paradise Lost, 
went the unity E several lights. Homer, to preserve 
sions iting ue his action, hastens into the midst of 
trys ‘ Tee Horace has observed. Had he gone up 
S (e 
iy Te of Helen = peo much later, even at the 
ynse3 ia that the story a eres ontop ari mami 
mak oe of several A ne would have been a 
inat a with the di . He therefore ‘opens his 
terp Iscord of hi i 
here ae taves, in the Realy is princes, and artfully 
AO tag at of every th, al succeeding parts of it, 
the Ait e had passed be material which relates to 
vas ata Se mann efore that fatal dissension. 
ton TE in the Tyrthe Aineas makes his first ap- 
oe ma} ae the T and within sight of 
ther at Of his canis. Proposed 
eS Reit ag Sting ise 3 nte be celebrated 
n iby necessary fi in Latium. But be- 
ou Uy ppg eeted t Sany tor the reader to know what 
jbo | + f |  Meced An the taking of T ; 
B Parts of his von o8 f Troy, and in 
Ba voyage, Virgil makes his 
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ae forsooths, 


> 

s ‘ho would do her en- | 

Joa TARR to take her out of 
goo xpkin, her brother, anc 

as Į stai till I saw them 
maid e brother loaded 


Jed upon her to take 
ier. ‘This poor creature’s 
of her’s whom I ‘spoke: of 
o be doubted, but after she 
ey to lust, she will be de- 


i pih and see whether it falls short of the Iliad or 
PP ee in the beauties which are essential to that 
wud of writing. The first thing to be considered 


hero relate it by way of episode in the second and 
third books of the Æncid. The contents of both 
which books come before those of the first book in 
the thread of the story, though for preserving this 
unity of action they follow them in the disposition 
of the pocm. Milton, in imitation of these two great 
oets, opens his Paradise Lost with an infernal 
council plotting the fall of man, which is the action 
he proposed to celebrate ; and as for those great ac- 
tions, which preceded in point of time, the battle of 
the angels, and the creation of the world (which 
would have entirely destroyed the unity of the prin- 
cipal action, had he related them in the same order 
that they happened), he cast them in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books, by way of episode to this noble 
poem. 
Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing 
to boast of as to the unity of his fable, though at 
the same time that great critic and philosopher en- 
deavoured to palliate this imperfection in the Greek 
poet, by imputing it in some measure to the very 
nature of an epic poem. Some have been of opi- 
nion, that the Æneid also labours in this particular, 
and has Episodes which may be looked upon as ex- 
crescences rather than as parts of the action. On 
the contrary, the poem which we have now under 
our consideration, hath no other episodes than such 
as naturally arise from the subject, and yet is filled 
with such a multitude of astonishing incidents, that 
it gives us at the same time a pleasure of the greatest 
variety and of the greatest simplicity; uniform in 
its nature, though diversified in the execution.® 

I must observe also, that as Virgil, in the poem 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the 
Roman empire, has described the birth of its great 
rival, the Carthaginian commonwealth ; Milton, 


has related the fall of those angels who are his pro- 
fessed enemies. Besides the many other beauties. 
in such an episode, its running parallel with the 
great action of the poem, hinders it from breaking 
the unity so much as another episode would have 
done, that bad not so great aflinity with the prin- 
cipal subject. In short, this is the same kind of 
beauty which the critics admire in the Spanish Friar, 
or the Double Discovery, where the two different 
plots look like counter-parts and copies of one 
another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be an entire action. 
An action is entire when it is complete in all its 
parts; or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists 
of a beginning, a middle, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it. As, on the con- 
trary, no single step should be omitted in that just 
and regular process which it must be supposed to 
take from its original to its consummation. Thus 
we see the anger of Achilles in its birth, its con- 
tinuance, and effects; and Aineas’s settlement in 
Italy carried on through all the oppositions in his 
way to it both by sea and land. The action in 
Milton excels (I think) both the former in this par- 
ticular; we see it contrived in hell, executed upon 
earth, and punished by Heaven. The parts of it 
are told in the most distinct manner, and grow out 
of one another in the most natural order. 
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The third qualification of an epic poem is its 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such con- 
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with the like art in his poem on the fall of man, | 
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sequence thar it embroiled the kings of Greece, de- 
stroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged al! the 


n ` | 
‘gods in factions, neas’s settlement in Italy pro- 


duced the Cæsars and gave birth to the Roman em- 
pire. Milton’s subject was still greater than either 
of the former; it does not determine the fate of 
single persons or natious; but of a whole species. 
The united powers of hell are joined together for 
the destruction of mankind, which they effected in 
spart, and would have completed, had not Omnipo- 
‘tence itself interposed. ‘The principal actors are 
man in his greatest perfection, and woman in her 
-highest beanty. Their enemies are the fallen angels; 
.the Messiah their friend, and the Almighty their 
Protector. In short, every thing that is great in the 
whole circle of being, whether within the verge of 
nature, or out of it, has a proper part assigned it in 
«tats adinirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 
-but the principal members, and every part of them, 
»should be great. 1 will not presume to say, that the 
-book of games in the Asneid, or that in the Iliad, 
are not of this nature; nor to reprehend Virgil’s 
simile of the top, and many others of the same king 
in the Iliad, as liable to any censure in this parti. 
-cular; but I think we may say, without derogating 
from those wonderful performances, that there is an 
unquestionable magnificence in every part of Para- 
dise Lost, and indeed a much greater than could 
shave been formed upon any pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, 
does not only mean that it should be great in its na- 
dure, but also in its duration, or, in other words, that 
it should have a due length in it, as well as what we 
properly call greatness. The just measure of this 
kind of magnitude, he explains by the following: si- 
militude: An animal no bigger than a mite, cannot 
appear perfect to the eye, because the sight takes it 
in at once, and has only a confused idea of the whole, 
and not a distinct idea of all its parts; if, on the 
contrary, you should suppose an animal of ten 
thousand furlongs in length, the eye would be so 
filled with a single part of it, that it could not give 

the mind an idea of the whole. What these ani- 
mals are to the eye, a very short or a very long ac- 
tion would be to the memory. ‘The first would be, 
as it were, lost and swallowed up-by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it. ` Homer and Virgil 
have shown their principal art in this particular ; 
the action of the Iliad, and that of the Aòneid, were 
in themselves exceeding short, but are so beautifully 
extended and diversified by the invention of epi- 
sodes, and the machinery of gods, with the like 
poetical ornaments, that they make up an agreeable 
story, sufficient to employ the memory without over- 
charging it. Milton’s action is enriched with such 
a variety of circumstances, that I have taken as 
much pleasure in reading the contents of his books, 
as in the best invented story I ever met with. It is 
possible, that the traditions on which the Iliad and 
Aineid were built, had more circumstances in them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it is related 
in Scripture, Besides, it was easier for Homer and 
Virgilto dash the truth with fiction, as they were 
an no danger of offending the religion of their 
country by it, But as for Milton, he had not only a 


| very lew circumstances upon which to raise his poem, 


| 


but wus also obliged to proceed with the greatest 
caution in every thing that he added out of his own 
invention. And iudeed, Notwithstanding all the 
Testraint he was under, he has filled his story with 
so many surprising incidents, which bear so close 


k 
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an analogy with what js delivered ; 
that it is capable of pleasing ie in holy 
reader, without giving offence i aost deli 
ulous. 
The modern critics have collec 

hints in the Iliad and Zneid the fron 
which is taken up by the action P phe f 
poems; but as a great part of Miltons o those ! 
transacted in regions that lie out of the re ry w 
sun and the sphere ci day, it is impossible te of th 
the reader with such a calculation vite gratify 
would be more curious than instructive. Indeed | 
the critics, either ancient or modery, p 00e of | 
down rules to circumscribe the acti 


» kavi 
` À on of ; x 
poem with any determined number an epic 
or hours. 


Of Years, days 

This piece of criticism on Mil 
Lost shall be carried on in the folloy 
papers.—L, 


ton’s Paradise 
vug Saturday's | 
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Minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum.—Hor, I Sat. iti. 29, 


— unfit 
For lively sallies of corporeal wit—Crercy, 


Ir is not that I think I have been more witty than 
I ought of late, that at present I wholly forbear any 
attempts towards it: I-am of opinion that I ought | 
sometimes to lay before the world the plain letters | 
of my correspondents in the artless dress in which | 
they hastily send them, that the reader may see | 
am not accuser and judge myself, but that the in. | 
dictment is properly and fairly laid before I pro- | 
ceed against the criminal, 
| 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ As you are spectator-general, I apply myself to | 
you in the following case, viz. I do not wear a sword, | 
but I often divert myself at the theatre, where 1j 
frequently sce a set of fellows pull plain people, by | 
way of humour and frolic, by the nose, upon frivo- | 
lous or no occasions. A friend of mine the other 
night applauding what a graceful exit Mr. Wilks 


a 1711.12, | 


| 


made, one of those nose-wringers overhearing him, | 


pinched him by the nose. I was in toyi ue 
other night (when it was very much crowde ) 
gentleman leaning upon me, and very eae 
yery civilly requested him to remove his nae n 
which he pulled me by the nose. I would n aa 
sent it in so public a place, because I was tyi Ha 
to create a disturbance; but have since Te ca 
upon itas a thing that is unmanly and aringa yer 
renders the nose-puller odious, and makes Hak 2 
son pulled by the nose look little and CsA Prea 
This grievance I humbly request you we 
vour to redress, « J'am vour Admirer, &e A 
~ «James PASY 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Your discourse of the 29th of vend 
love and marriage, is of so useful a 


*on 
ecember, 
D that ; 


n this 


2 yours 0 
cannot forbear adding my oer. Set the mar- 
subject. Methinks it is a mi RA js adapted 10 


riage-state, which in its ow! © yee, is capavle 
give us the completest happiness pi iea many 3 
of, should be so uncomfortable RoN generally pro- 
it daily proves. But the misc ke for them- 


À. . ma. 
ceeds from the unwise choice people = 
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; ation of haf Pi E put the good 


Yothing 
ae ‘be a foundation 


d it. 
g ved can : 
t he perso” eea aS and whoever 
O fjudgme? thing but virtue, W is- 
e from any, ilitude of manners, 
ay 1B sim jstaken. But how 
dom By thems s Nie these things, and a9 
those | gill 0 there WÈ see their chiet, if not their only 
Y Was} | ifort z make T! ches va man, When he engages 
Of the | ea ot ae yare is aa marriage, tO place his 
ratify aia! vein the thoug j a woman a constant agree- 
eed pis having i oe > divide his cares, 
T i ot bop panion ? ni Who will manage that share 
1 a ab ouble his Joy ists to her with care, with pru- 
qe i estate he entri vern his house with economy 
ays, | of rs and frugality, go an ornament to himself and 
iradise d seretio , all oe find the man who looks 
day's | gaily? nee aces her chief happiness 15 the 
: st for one who Pid makes her duty her continual 
| peice of virtues a rather seek for money as the 
jeasure ? No, ARNa desires; and, regardless 
V2) | eoplemeat Ot es they take, they think riches 
of hat kin ae to all kind of pleasures, and en- 
rill be a mi mistresses, horses, hounds; to 
able them © Ehme with their companions, pay 
y pao ie contracted by former extravagancies, 
ms A fe mt vile and unworthy end: aud ances 
airtel Merselves in pleasures which are a shams and 
letters | vandal to human nature. Now as for women; 
which | \ om few of them are there, who place the happiness 
‘see | of their marriage 1n the having a wise and virtuous 
he in- ! fiend? One who will be faithful and just to all, 
I pro- | ind constant and loving to them ? Who with care 
ai diligence will look after and improve the estate, 
| ani, without grudging, allow whatever is prudent 
| aud convenient? Rather, how few are there, who 
self to | donot place their happiness in outshining others in 
sword, | pupand show? and that do not think within them- 
here 1 | {reves when they have married such a rich person, 
ale, by {thet none ot their acquaintance shall appear so fine 
frivo- m their equipage, so adorned in their persons, or so 
onie aone in their furniture as themselves? Thus 
ae palai are tilled with vain ideas; and I 
E T j pee ik peona say. that equipage and show 
ed), a | oy Titis e chief good of so many women as I fear 
Ph: | a manner do both sexes deceive them- 
Ae | inal i nng reflections and disgrace upon the 
villing Yhereas, ee most honourable state of lite; 
flecte laste, Sele tee but correct their depraved 
nuous, Appiness upon p er ambition, and place their 
je per | tii in the merce Objects, we snould not find 
Mia ds it now eee state such a wonder in the 
eniea- | x! Sir, ify D F 
ng he eS thougats worth inserting 
Ch 82 and let i e pleased to give them a better 
fo” (tge em pass abroad; and you will 
| of 
rf a | : “ Your Admirer, 
at Y » 
i ik i MT a retaTon, AB: 
mar- y 8 this AN k 
ea to lege ass po alking in the street, there 
apable Lee “hose charms on other side of the way a 
any of jl neta Cyes Wholly on at So attracting, that it 
ly pro- ho sted my own wa at side, insomuch that 
, them- | [ren ctly against A and chanced aA my 
_—- i greteeive but s} Post: which the lady no 
Git the same jot fell in 


to a fit of laughter, 
Sa as sensible that she 
Y Mis.ortune, which 
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my opinion, was the greater aggravation of her 
crime. I being busy wiping off the blood which 
trickled down my face, had not time to acquaint 
her with her barbarity, as also with my resoiution, 
viz. never to look out of my way for one of her sex 
more; therefore, that your humble servant may be 
revenged, he desires you to insert this in one of 
your next papers, which he hopes will be a warning 
to all the rest of the women-gazers, as well as to 
poor 
 AnTHoNY Gape.” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“J desire to know in your next, if the merry 
game of ‘The parson has lost his cloak,’ is not 
mightily in yogue among the fine ladies this Christ- 
mas, because I see they wear hoods of all colours, 
which I suppose is for that purpose. If it is, and 
you think it proper, I will carry some of these 
hoods with me to our ladies in Yorkshire: because 
they enjoined me to bring them something from 
London that was very new. If you can tell any 
thing in which I can obey their commands’ more 
agreeably, be pleased to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 

“ Your humble Servant.” 


Oxford, Dec. 29. 


“Since you appear inclined to be a friend to 
the distressed, I beg you would assist me in an affair 
under which I have suffered very much. The 
reigning toast of this place is Patetia; I have pur- 
sucd her with the utmost diligence this twelve- 
month, and find nothing stands in my way but one 
who flatters ‘her more than I can. Pride is her 
favourite passion ; therefore if you would be so far 
my friend as to make a favourable mention of me 
in one of your papers, I believe I should not fail 
in my addresses. The scholars stand in rows, as 
they did to be sure in your time, at her pew-door; 
and she has all the devotion paid to her by a crowd 
of youths who are unacquainted with the sex, and 
have inexperience added to their passion. How- 
ever, if it succeeds according to my vows, you will 
make me the happiest man in the world, and tne 
most obiiged amongst all 

“ Your humble Servants.” 


© ‘Mr, SPECTATOR, 


“ MR. SPECTATOR 

« eame to my m-scress’s toilet this morning, 
for . am admitted woen her face is stark naked: 
she frowned and crica- pish when I said a thing 
that . sfo.e; and I wii be judged by you whether 
it was not very pretty. ‘Madam,’ said I, “you 
shall forbear that part of your dress; it may be weli 
in others, but you cannot place a patch where it 
does not hide a beauty.’ ?—T. 


No. 269.] TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1711-12. 


Evo rarissima nostro 
Simplicitas ——— + Ovip, Ars Am. i. 241. 


Most rare is now our old simplicity.—Drxpsx 


I was this morning surprised with a great 
knocking at the door, when my landlady’s daughter 
came up to me, and told me that there was a man 
below desired to speak with me. Upon my asking 
her who it was, she told me it was a very grave 
elderly person, but that she did not know his name; 
[ immediately went down to him, and found him to 


be the coachman of my worthy friend, Sir Roger de 
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|Ceverley. He told me that his master camo to 
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town jast night, and would be glad to take a turn 
with me in Gray’s-inn walks. As I was wonderiig 


| with myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, 


not having lately received any letter from him, he 
told me that his master was come up to get a sight 
of Prince Eugene, and that he desired I would im- 
mediately meet him. fn) 

T was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him say more than once in private 
discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for 
se the knight always calls him) to be a greater man 
than Scanderbeg. 

T was no sooner come into Gray’s-inn walks, but 
{ heard my friend hemming twice or thrice to himself 
with great vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in 
good air (to make use of his own phrase), and is 
not a little pleased with any one who takes notice of 
the strength which he still exerts in his morning 
hems. X 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who, before he saw me, was engaged 
in conversation with a beggar-man that had asked 
an alms of him. J could hear my friend chide him 
for not finding out some work; but at the same time 

| saw him put his hand in bis pocket and give him 
six-pence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 
several affectionate looks which we cast upon one 
another. After which the knight told me my good 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. “ I 


have left,” says-he, “ all my affairs in his hands, |, 


| and being willing to lay an obligation upon him, 

| nave deposited with.him thirty marks, to be dis- 
tributed among his poor parishioners.” 

i He then proceeded to acquaint me with the wel- 

| fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand 

into his fob and presented me in his name with a 
tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been busy 
all the beginning of the winter in turning great 
quantities of them; and that he made a present of 
one to every gentleman in the country who has good 
principles, and smokes. He added, that poor Will 
was.at present under great tribulation, for that Tom 
Touchy had taken the law of him for cutting some 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country-seat, he informed me that 
Moll White was dead, and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so very high that it blew 
down the end of one of his barns. “ But for my 
own part,” says Sir Roger, “ I do not think that 
the old woman had any hand in it.” 

He afterward fell into an account of the diver- 
‘sions Which had passed in his house during the 
holidays: for Sir Roger, after the laudable cus- 
tom of his ancestors, always keeps open house at 
«Christmas. , 

Litarned from him that he had killed eight fat 
hogs, for this season, that he had dealt about his 
chines very liberally amongst his neighbours, and 
that in particulgr he had sent a string of hogs’ pud- 
dings with a pack of cards to every poor family in 
the parish, «I have often thought” says Sir 

Roger, “it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of wiuter. It is the 
Tost dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the 
pocr people would oe very much from their po- 
vorty and cold, ifthey had not good cheer, warm 


iJ 
‘ 3" 


* 
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fires, and Christmas gambols to sy 
love to rejoice their poor hearts at i 
to sce the whole village merry in 
Lallow a double quantity of malt to my 
and set it a running for twelve days 4 
that calls for it. I have always > 
beef and a mince-pie upon the tab] 
wonderfully pleased to see my tenants a m 
whole evening in playing their iman aay 
D nd | 


smutting one another. Our friend Will Wings 
imble jy | 
housang 


pport than 


his Season 
) 


Small. 
O every o" 
2 piec Y one 


as merry as any of them, and shows a t 
roguish tricks upon these occasions,” 

I was very much delighted with the 
my old friend, which carried so much acod 
it. He then launched out into the maha In 
late act of parliament for securing the Ch, of the | 
England,* and told me with great satisfaction’: ay 
he-believed it already began to take effect fo ies | 
rigid dissenter, who chanced to dine at his Re i ata 
Christmas-day, had been obseryed to eat yer ER ou 
tifully of his plum-porridge. y phen- 

After having dispatched all our country matters 
Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning th, 
club, and particularly of his old antagonist Si 
Andrew Freeport. He asked me with a ish 
smile whether Sir Andrew had not taken advantage 
of his absence, to vent among them some of his te. 
publican doctrines; but soon after gathering up his 
countenance into a more than ordinary seriousness 
“ Tell me truly, says he, “ don’t you think Sir 
Andrew had a hand in the Pope’s procession ?” But 
without giving me time to answer him, “ Well, 
well? says he, ‘ I know you are a wary man, aud 
do not care to talk of public matters.” 

The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a stand 
in some convenient place where he might havea 
full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
did so much honour to the British nation, He 
dwelt very long on the praises of this great general 
and I have found that since I was with,him in the 
country, he had drawn many observations together | 
out of his reading in Baker’s Chronicle and other 
authors, who always lic in his hall-window, which 
very much redound to the honour of this prince, i 

Having passed away the greatest pal 
morning in hearing the knight’s reflections, Te 
were partly private and partly political, nee 
me if I would smoke a pipe with him over 2 i Y 
As I love the old man, 4 ta 


E e K 5 eae Bae chet 
delight in complying with every thing that isag a 
id ac waited on hiin to We | 
drew upon : 


Teflection of 


were at 0 
nsomuc! 


ni 
of tea, U! i 
about him.— 


take pleasure in serving him) W 
ployed on his several errands, i 
body else could come at a dish 
knight had got all his conveniences 


t occasions) 627° 


* Stat. 10 Ann cap. 2 The act agains 
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ibentius illud. 


pNESD. 
1 Ep..it 262 


wd, 


snguring Croy en 
- the censuring Ct j good. —DRxDEN, 


m js just and 
rs derided tein what is just and 
re j 

power can tame, i 
Vin ahbour’s shame ; 


us is neigh 

cehing his nels 7 

publish nE dious scandals Ay die.—E. of CoRK E- 
o 


wings put born, anc 


dy 
ots 


et 

domer forget, 

= F rate. 

e 2 kan what they highly sol. ii. p. 222 
es scom, tha HuonEs’s LETTERS, VON 1. p. 444 


ve been in greater de- 


ow that I hane i in beholding the 


o not ko "ny years, i 

ght for these fs sihe last time Tho Scornful Lady 
| pases. ot ii ae an assembly of iadies placed 
saiak RAAR the ornaments of jewels, 
i E ene so lively and gay an impres- 
Fat methought the season of the 
and I did not think it an ill ex- 
‘oun fellow who stood near me, that 
oe hose “ beds of tulips.” It was a 
f the prospect, when any one of 
| those fine ladies rose UP and did honour to herself 
and friend at a distance, by curtseying; ae gaye 
‘opportunity to that friend to show her charm to 
le same advantage in returning the : salutation. 
Here that action 1s as proper and graceful, as it is 
at church unbecoming and impertinent. By the 
| say Imust take the liberty to observe that I did not 


ion to the heart, 
| A ished ; 
| pression 
‘ called the boxes t 
| pretty variation 0 


, |seany one who is usually so full of civilities at 


church, offer at any such indecorum during any part 
d the action of the play. Such beautiful prospects 
gedden our minds, and when considered in general, 
gwe innocent and pleasing ideas. He that dwells 
ym any one object of beauty, may fix his imagi- 
tation to his disquiet; but the contemplation of a 
Thole assembly together is a defence against the en- 
croachment of desire. At least to me, who have 
xen pams to look at beauty abstracted from the 
consideration of its being the object of desire; at 
ae only as it sits upon another, without any 
aa PE any share of it; at wisdom and 
it ses oul any pretensions to rival or envy 
cm mine a, say to me, who am really free 
tectial eae opes by beholding the persons of 
i oe OE myselt into ambition 
a ae Q other men, this world is not 
id but lene’ He avery pleasant one. Did 
jig thus aloof the freedom which there is in 
ititors, Wanthe LON the world, I should have more 

To Powerfullestman in the nation has 
it in busines 2O man’s rival in loy 


volence among 
as it certainly this 
ch in need of their 
u aimed at it more 
car i 
t on the same things which the 
y this means, and with this 
never less 
re; but indeed I am seldom 


ie at place; for most 
$ > jonger than while they are in 
“nd all the busy part of the day 

: ther become, nor 
SB emselves or their be- 
mn 2 my ladies: T was very 
ee a crowd of them as- 

jut a aes the heroine, as the 
Pleture of the vanity of the 


i R o 
pleasure. aay at 


sex in formenting their admirers. The lady who 
pines for the man whom she treats with so much im- 
pertinence and inconstancy, is drawn with much art 
and humour. Her resolutions to be extremely civil, 

but her vanity rising just at the instant she re- 
solved to express herself kindly, are described as by 
one who had studied the sex. But when my admi- 
ration is fixed upon this excellent character, and two 
or three others in the play, I must confess I was 
moved with the utmost indignation, at the trivial, 
senseless, and unnatural representation of the chap- 
lain. It is possible there may be a pedant in holy 
orders, and we have seen one or two of them in the 
world; but such a driveller as Sir Roger,* so bereft 
of all manner of pride, which is the characteristic of 
a pedant, is what one would not believe would come 
into the head of the same man who drew the rest of 
the play. The meeting between Welford and him 
shows a wretch without any notion of the dignity of 
his function ; and it is out of all common sense that 
he should give an account of himself “as one seni 
four or five miles in a morning, on foot, for eggs.” 
It is not to be denied, but this part, and that of the 
maid whom he makes love to, are excellently well 
performed; but a thing which `s blameable in itself, 
grows still more so by the success in the execution 
of it. Itis so mean a thing to gratify a loose age 
with a scandalous representation of what is re- 
putable among men, not to say what is sacred, that 
no beauty, no excellence in an author ought to atone 
for it; nay, such excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument that he errs against the con- 
viction of his own understanding and conscience. 
Wit should be tried by this rule, and au audience 
shguld rise against:such a scene as throws down the 
reputation of any thing, which'the consideration of 
religion or decency should preserve from contempt. 
But all this evil arises from this one corruption of 
mina, that makes men resent offences against their 
virtue, less than those against their understanding. 

An author shall write as if he thought there was not 
one man of honour or woman of chastity in the 
house, ana come off with applause: for an insult 
upon all the ten commandments with the little 
critics is not so bad as the breach of an unity of time 
and place. Half wits do not apprehend the miseries 
that must necessarily flow from a degeneracy of 
manners; nor do they know that order is the sup- 
port of society. . Sir Roger and his mistress are 
monsters of the poet’s own forming; the sentiments 

in both of them are such as do not arise in fools of 
their education. We all know that a silly stholar, 

instead of being below every one he meets with, is 

apt to be exalted above the rank of such as are really 

his superiors : his arrogance is always founded upon 

particular notions of distinction in his own: head, 


and pre-eminence, when compared with his knowledge. 
aud learning. This very one character of Sir Roger, 
as silly as it really is, has done more towards the dis- |; 
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paragement of holy orders, and consequently of virtue |» 
itself, than all the wit of that author, or any other, 
could make up for in the conduct of thé longest life 
after it, I do not pretend, in saying this, to give 
myself airs. of more virtue than my neighbours, but 
assert it from the principles by which mankind 
must always be governed. Sallies of imagination are 
to he overlooked, when they are committed out of 


* In former times priests were distinguished by the addition f 
of Sir to their Christian names, as if they had been knights” 
See Dodsley’s Old Plays, passim. 5 å As 
x 


accompanied with a pedantic.scorn of all fortune P.. 
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‘ warmth in the recommendation of what is praise- | 
, worthy; buta deliberate advancing of vice, with all- 
oy Í the wit in the world, is as ill an action as any that | 
; | comes before the magistrate, and ought to be re- | 
i ceived as such by the people.—T. 


No. 271.) THURSDAY, JAN. 10, 1711-12. | 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores.—Vino sin. iv. 701. | 
\ Drawing a thousand colours from the light, —DrYDEN. 


| I receve a double advantage from the letters of 
my correspondents ; first, as they show me which 
of my papers are most acceptable to them; and in 
the next place, as they furnish me with materials 
for new speculations. Sometimes indeed I do not 
make'use of the letter itself, but form the hints of it 
into plans of my own invention: sometimes I take 
the liberty to change the language or thought into 
my own way of speaking and thinking, and always 
| (if it can be doue without prejudice to the sense) 
‘omit the many compliments and applauses which are 
‘usually bestowed upon me. 
| Besides the two advantages above mentioned, 
‘which I receive from the letters that are sent me, 
they give me an opportunity of lengthening out my 
‘paper by the skilful management of the subscribing 
| part at the end of them, which perhaps docs not a 
| little conduce to the ease both of myself and reader. 
| Some will have it, that I often write to myself, 
and am the only punctual correspondent I have. 
, This objection would indeed be material, were the 
| Jetters I communicate to the public stuffed with my 
own commendations; and if instead of endeavouring 
, to divert or instruct my reuders, I admired in them 
| the beauty of my own performances. But I shall 
leave these wise conjecturers to their own ima- 
gipations, and produce the three following letters 
for the entertainment of the day :— 


“ Sir, 


! “I was. last Thursday in an assembly of ladies, 
. where there were thirteen different coloured hoods. 

| Your Spectator of that day lying upon the table, 
| they ordered meto read it to them, which I did with 

; a very clear voice, until I came to the Greek verse 
f at the end of it. 1 must confess I was a little startled 
l at its popping upon me so unexpectedly. However, 
| I covered my confusion as wellas I could, and after 
| having muttered two or three hard words to myself, 
| laughed heartily, and cried, ‘a very good jest, faith.” 
_| The ladies desired me to explain it to them; but I 
begged their pardon for that, and told them, that if 

i | it had been proper for them to hear, they might be 
sure the author would not have wrapped it up in 

Greek. I then let drop several expressions, as if 

| there was something in it that was not fit to be 

; spoken before a company of ladies. Upon which the 

< matron of the assembly, who was dressed in a cherry- 

* | coloured hood, commended the discretion of the 


A 
P 


SS 
no more than that “ manners, not d 
ornaments of a woman.” If this rete are 
knowledge of my female admirers, Į ate to tha, 
hard put to itto bring myseli off] all be yer 


writer for having thrown his filthy thoughts into 
Greek, which was likely to corrupt but few of his 
readers. Afthesame time she declared herself very 
well pleased that he had not given a decisive opinion 
upon the new-fashioned hoods; ‘ for to tell you 
U truly,” says she, “I was afraid he would have made 
us ashamed to show: our heads.’ Now, Sir, you must 

į know, since this unlucky accident happened to me 

in a company of ladies, among whom I passed for a 

most ingenious man, I haye consulted one who is 

well versed in the Greek language, and he assures 

me up2n his word that your late quotation means 


ea 


® ” 


= 
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e ve 
| the meanwhile, I give you this anandsomely, R 
may take care hereafter not to betray Mb that You 
well-wishers into the like inconvenies an FOF your 
the number of these that I lee ae ltis rn 1 
myselt, ©. to subscribe 
© Tom 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, Tom Tipe» | 
“ Your readers are so well pleas hc 
racter of Sir Roger de Goe: aha Men Sour cha, 
a sensible joy in every coffee-house upon Ped 
the old knight was come to town. ean now Carin, 
knot of his admirers, who make it their eee 
quest to you, that you would give us publi > mA 
of the window or balcony where the knight ESTA | 
make his appearance. He has already Evens 
satisfaction to several who have seen him at S arn 
coflee-house. If you think fit to place voll sda 
face at Sir Roger’s left elbow, we shall take E 
hint, and gratefully acknowledge so great a favour, | 
“ Iam, Sir, 
“ Your most devoted humble Servant, | 
ct » 
“Sin, OTDA 

“ Knowing that you are very inquisitive after | merc 
every thing that is curious in nature, I will wait on love. 
you; if you please, in the dusk of the evening, with itself 
my show upon my back, which I carry about with | depr 
me in a bos, as only consisting of a man, a woman, | sion, 
and a horse. ‘The two first are married, in which andy 
state the little cavalier has so well acquitted himself, natio 
that his lady is with child. The big-bellied woman | tegir 
and her husband, with their whimsical palfrey, are unde 
so very light, that when they are put together into [Clea 
a scale, anordinary man may weigh down the whole acco 
family. ‘Ihe little man is a bully in his nature; but it s 
when he grows choleric, I confine him to his box Jan 
until his wrath is over, by which means í have hi- | bat 
therto prevented him from doing mischiel. His |In 
horse is likewise very vicious, for which reason Í am fher 

forced to tie him close to his manger with a pack- \ tet 
thread. The woman is a coquette. She struts n m 
much as it is possible fora lady of two feet high, a ja 
would ruin me in silks, were not the quantity t Sr Ne 
goes to a large pincushion sufficient t0 a x 
a d petticoat. She told me the other day, fj 
a gown and pettic s ds, and: re 
that she heard the Jadies wore coloured hoo A Ls 
ordered me to get her one of the finest blue. Aaa Ihe 
forced to comply with her demands GLE Oe rae $ 
her present condition, being very wan shat she ‘it 
more of the same breed. I do not oe J shall. {ma 
may produce me, but provided it be enii not, Jan 
be very well satisfied. Such novelties h Spectator; là 
I think, be concealed from the Britis iS pre- ‘ha 
for which reason I hope you will excu Sy 
sumption in- es pi 
“ Your most dutiful, most beia, vit g 

and most humole S T he 

L. \ by 
ee ces ee ae i t 

diminui“? 

* Three dwarfs, a little man, 2 woman eon odon | S Ith, 
and a horse proportionably so, Were oor k 
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s and long the tale. 


ae letter is of so great im- 
umstances of it such, „that I 
oak it just to insert it, in pre- 

a hat can present them- 

need not, after 


nsideration. Í 
jes 10 0 tell you nat I am in love. 
se said this assion I shall let you 


sere tancos of mY T lisordered mind will 
i 3 WAN kthank, Mrs. Jane! Alas, 

-ou by her name, as fa- 
D.a you were acquainted with her as 
piliarly 3° fe but I will tell you. all, as fast as 
all 6 re interruptions of Jove and anger will 


the alternate There is the most agreeable young 
geme leave world, whom [ am passionately in 
woman in t ise whom I have for some space of 
Jove with, 2 J as great marks of favour as were fit 
time receive ® > ie desire. The successful 


forher © Beta, of all others the most essential 
| A happiness, gave a new life and 
to my behaviour and discourse, but 
grace to all my actions in the com- 
in all things however remote from į 
now the predominant passion spreads 
itself through alla man’s transactions, and exalts or 
| depresses him according to the nature ot such pas 
(am. But, alas! I have not yet begun my story, 
and what is the use of making sentences and obser- 
| mtions when a man is pleading for his life? To 
[tegin then, This lady has corresponded with me 
‘under the names of love, she my Belinda, I her 
Į Cleanthes, Though I am thus well got into the 
patcount of my affair, I cannot keep in the thread of 
it somuch as to give you the character of Mrs. 
Jane, whom I will not hide under a borrowed name; 
but let you know, that this creature has been, since 
\Tknew her, very handsome (though I will not allow 


towards a ma 
spirit not ouly 
also a certain 
merce of life, 
Jove, You k 


Fost ‘she has been’ for the future,) and during 
oe her bloom and beauty, was so great a 
ait pe loveks; so over-valued herself, and 
eet her pretenders, that they have de- 
mane aman: and she knows no comfort but 
NEA T toall in her condition, the pleasure 
Dist: bop g the amours of others. It is im- 
rluneers tals rat have seen seyere\ of these 
Ibe most Hae ice, who pass their whole time in 
| ning from ae way oflife in getting intelligence, 
|vithout a to place with new whispers, 
taking eN other benefit but the hopes of 
“te abpened t ee as themselves. Mrs. 
thers c 4 cata place where I, with many 
“duainted with my passion for Belinda, 


1, Rts well a 
Rise a ch 
eats There was among the 
y. Sixe in mirth, so amiable in a 
f poet it; I wrong her 
y Ee there appeared in her a 
hs 1 itmoderate s ich was not a forbearance of 
ka stich could yo but the natural appearance 
teat Bal cence and ie e 
oR Eee I must have utterly 
he X ng Up to fons en no notice of one who 
me womanly virtues which 


Mey D i 
‘Nt THO seemed ty nets D istingui 
al , had I not distinguished 
ad conduct amiro to the world RS 
my faithful and lovely Be- 
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linda. When the company broke up, the fine 
young thing permitted me to take care of her home. 
Mrs. Jane saw my particular regard to her, and wad 
informed of my attending her to her father’s house. 


| She came early to Belinda the next morning, and 


asked her ‘if Mrs. Such-a-one had been with her?’ 
—‘ No» —‘ If Mr. Such-a-one’s lady ?—‘ No,’— 
‘Nor your cousin Such-a-one ?— No.’—‘ Lord,’ 
says Mrs. Jane, ‘what is the friendship of women?— 
Nay, they may well laugh at it—And did no one 
tell you any thing of the behaviour of your lover, Mr. 
What-d’ye-call, last night? But perhaps it is 
nothing to you that he is to be married to young 
Mrs. jn Tuesday next?’ Belinda was here 
ready to die with rage and jealousy. Then Mrs 
Jane goes on: ‘I have a young kinsman who is 
clerk to a great conveyancer, who shall show you 
the rough draught of the marriage settlement. ‘The 
world says, 
pounds more than he could have with you.’ I went 


innocently to wait on Belinda as usual, but was not j 


admitted ; I writ to her, and my letter was sent back 
unopened. Poor Betty, her maid, who js on my 
side, has been here just now blubberiag, and told 
me the whole matter. She says she did not think T 


her father gives him two thousand | 


could be so base; and that she is now so odious to | 


her mistress, for having so often spoke well of me, 
that she dare not mention me more. All our hopes 
are placed in having these circumstances fairly re- 


| 


presented in the Spectator, which Betty says she | 


dare not but bring up as soon as it is brought in; 


and has promised, when you have broke the ice, to ; 


own this was laid between us, and when I can come } 
to a hearing, the young lady will support what we | 


say by her testimony, that I never saw her but that 
once in my whole: life. Dear Sir, do not omit this 
true relation, nor think it too particular; for there 
are crowds of forlorn coquettes who intermingle 
themselves with our ladies, and contract familiarities 
out of malice, and with no other design but to blast 
the hopes of lovers, the expectation of parents, and 
the benevolence of kindred. doubt not but I shall 
be, Sir, 
“ Your most obliged humble Servaut, 
“ CLEANTHES. ” 


“Sir, Will’s Coffee-house, Jan. 10. 
“The other day entering a room adorned with the 


fair sex, I offered, after the usual manner, to each 
of them a kiss; but one, more scornful than the rest, 


turned her cheek. I did not think it proper to take 


any notice of it until I had asked your advice. 
> « Your humble Servant, 


“& E. Suz 
The correspondent is desired to say which cheek 
the offender turned to him. E 
ADVERTISEMENT. $ 


From the parish-yestry, January 95 
All ladies who come to, church in the new- 
fashioned hoods, are desired to be there before di- 
vine service begins, lest they divert the attention of 


the congr:gation. 
T RALPH. 


No. 273.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1711-12. 


——— _Notandi sunt tibi mores.—Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 156 _ 
Note well the manners. à 
Havınc examined the action of Paradise Los 
let us in the next place consider the actors, Thisis 
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Aristotle’s method of considering, first the fable, and 
secondly the manners; or, as we generally call them 
in English, the fable and the characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic pocts that ever 
wrote in the multitude and variety of his charac- 
ters. Every god that is admitted into his poem, 
acts a part which would have been suitable to no 
other deity. His princes are as much distinguished 
by their manners, as by their dominions; and even 
those among them, whose characters seem’ wholly 
made up of courage, differ from one anotheras to the 
particular kinds of courage in which they excel. In 
short, there is scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, 
which the reader may, not ascribe to the person who 
speaks or acts, without seeing his‘name at the head 
of it. 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters, 
Hehas introduced among his Grecian princesa person 
who had lived thrice the age of man, and conversed 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the first 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a 
goddess, not to mention the offspring of other deities, 
who have likewise a place in his poem, and the ve- 
nerable Trojan prince, who was the father of so 
many kings and heroes. ‘There is in these several 
characters of Homer, a certain dignity as well as 
novelty, which adapts them in a more peculiar 
manner to the nature of a heroic poem. Though, 
at the same time, to give them the greater variety, 
he has described a Vulcan, thatis a buffoon, among 
his gods, and a Thersites among his mortals. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the cha- 
racters of his poem, both as to their yariefy and 
novelty. Æneas is indeed’a perfect character ; but 
as for Achates, though he is styled the. horo’s friend, 
he does nothing in the whole poem which may de- 
serve that title. Gyas, Mnestheus, Sergestus, and 


Cloanthes, are all of them men of the same stamp, 


and character : ca 


Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthem, 


There‘are, indecd, several natural incidents-in the 
part of Ascanius; and that of Dido cannot be suf- 
ficiently admired. Ido not see any thing new or 

os particular in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are re- 
mote copies of Hector and Priam, as Lavsus and 

q “| Mezentius are almost parallels to Pallas and Evan- 
der. The characters of Nisùs and Euryalus are beau- 
tiful, but common. We must not forget the parts of 

Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which are fine 
improvements on the Greek poet. In: short, theye is 

neither that variety. nor novelty in the ‘persons of 

the ASncid, which we mect with in those of the Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, we shall 

find that he has introdiced all the variety his fable 

was capable of receiving. The whole ‘species of 

ve mankind was in two persons at the time to which 
a ‘the subject of his poem is confined. We have, how- 
4 * | ever, four distinct characters in these two persons. 


i | We see man and woman in fhe highest innocence. 


and perfection, and in the most abject state of guilt 
and infirmity. The two last characters are, indeed, 
yery common and obvious, but the two first are not 
only more magnificent, but more new than any cha- 
hd racters either in Virgil or Homer, or indecd in the 
whole circle of nature. 4 s 
Milton was so sensible of this defect in the subject 
of his poem, and of the few characters it would af- 
ford him, that he has brought into it two actors of a 
s| shadowy and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin 
and Death, by which means he has wrought into the 

v x 


è 8 Ww 


' $ b 
a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 
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ee TEO e ve beautiful and we 
8 standin 

aneeory may atone for it in s 
think that persons of such Pa a 
are proper actors in an spiel existent 
is not that measure of probability m; because act 
which is requisite in writings of hi neXed t ithe 
show more at large hereafter, 's Kind, as | shal 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame 
the Aineid, but the part she acts is eae 
none of the most admired circumstane: 2 ort, and 
vine work, We find in mock-herois 1 that qi. 
ticularly in the Dispensary and the Teen par. 
allegorical persons of this nature whi ai Several 
beautiful in these compositions, and may nut’ Ye 
used as an argument, that the authors of erste 
of opinion such characters might haye <n iG 
an epic work. For my own part, I Ao ug 
the reader would think so, for the sake of th Paul 
I am now examining: and must further a 
if such empty unsubstantial beings ma ie 
made use of on this occasion, never wee a 
nicely imagined, and employed in more na ER 
tions, than those of which I am now eaka i 

Another principal actor in this poem is the gre 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Heed 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, as z 
plexing that fable with very agreeable plots andin. 
tricacies, not only by the many adventures in his 
voyage, and the ‘subtilty of his behaviour, but by 
the various conccalments and discoveries of his per 
son in several parts of that poem. But the crafty 
being I have now mentioned makes a much longer 
voyage than Ulysses, puts in practice many more 
wiles and stratagems, and hides himself under a 
greater varicty of shapes and appearances, all of 
Which are severally detected, to the great delight 
and surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art the 
poét has varied several characters of the persons 
that speak in his infernal assembly. On the con- 
trary, how has he represented the whole Godhead 
exerting itself towards man in its full benevo- 
lence under the’threefold distinction of a Creator, 


g the finenes 


Vented 
S P 
ome measure I this 


Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who, 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, ioy 
such a dignity and condescension in all hisspeechant 
behaviour, as are Suitable*to a superior nature. he 
angels are indeed as much diversified in anon bas 
distinguished by. their proper parts, as the go ee 
in Homer and Virgil. The reader will find a 
ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Bed 
which is not in a particular manner suitable to 
respective characters.* > 

There is another circumstance in the p spa 
actors of the Iliad and Æncid, which gives Sore 
liar beauty to those two poems, and was rat c 
contrived with very great judgment. Tce 
authors having chosen for their heroes, Pei y 
were so nearly related to the people fory a the Te 
svrote. Achilles was a Greek, and Æneas. 
mote founder of Rome. By this m ‘ 
trymén (whom they principally prone, 
selves for their readers) were particu S ithized will 
to all the parts of their story, and symp A Roman 
their heroes in all their adventures. s, successes 
could not but rejoice in the GSA any dë- 


n f à : jeve! 
and victories, of Auneas, and be grie A 
pal 
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ical 
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nointments, that befel 


had the same regard 
that each of those 


`- admirable in'this respect, since 
m jts readers, whatever na- 


e may belong to, not to 


Je for any © 


„is impos le, h OREN 

nin z OF Beans who are the principal 
aa vat js still infinitely more to its 
yee. put wie J actors in this poem are not 


sin it; peran ; 
K be phan t our representatives. We 
3 ry thing they do, and 


appiness is concerned, and 


at stake OT. a corollary to the foregoing 
J shall subj able observation out of Aristotle, 
k, an adni isrepresented in the 


aah, © -ory much mi 1 
modern critics; «Tf a man of 


A some x ` : 
as of ate virtue falls into a misfor- 


yotations 


*frmities fall into any misfortune, it 
se our pity but our terror; because 


ing person.” > 
ea take another opportunity to observe, that 
a person of an absolute and consummate virtue 
onld never be introduced in tragedy, and shall 
only remark in this place, that the foregoing ob- 
uration of Aristotle, though it may be true in 
oher occasions, does not hold in this; because in 
the present case, though the persons who fall into 
nifortune are of the most perfect and consummate 
Tirtue, it is not to be considered as what may possi- 
bly be, but what actually is our own case; since we 
ae embarked with them on the same bottom,’ and 
Dust be partakers of their happiness or misery. 
jane and some other very few instances, 
hee ‘e's rules for epic poetry (which he had 
Res his zepen upon Homer) cannot be 
ath quadrate exactly with the heroic poems 
oe have been made since his time; since it is 
ce rules would still. have been more perfect. 
rays have perused the Aneid, ‘which was made. 
: Ra years after his death. : 
Mes ae. al go through other parts of 
iran, ag mie hope that what I shall there 
as what I have already written, 


WU not onl 

sery ; 

Yon Avista “ive as a comment upon Milton, but 
otle—L,, n, 


pretium, proceder 

Tone ete e recte 

Ayon, who aaa EOE Hon. 1 Sat. ii, 37. 
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8li 
a sense of this, as to recover the manly modesty in 
j Ithe behaviour of my men readers, and the bashful 
grace in the faces of my women; but in all cases A 


„which come into debate, there are certain things 
previously to be done before we can have a true 
| light into the subject matter: therefore it will, ‘in 
theefirst pla¢e, be necessary to consider the impo. 
tent wenchers and industrious hags, who are supplied: 
with, and are constantly supplying, new sacrifices 
to the devil of lust. You are to know, then, if you 
are so happy as not to.know it already, that the 
great havoc which is made in the habitations of 
beauty and innocence, is committed by such as can 
only Jay waste and not enjoy the soil. When you 
observe the present state of vice and virtue, the 
offenders are such as one would:think should have 
no impulse to what they are pursuing; as in busi- 
ness, you see sometimes fools pretend to be knaves, 
so in pleasure, you will find old men set up for 
wenchers, This latter sort of men are the great 
basis and fund of iniquity in the kind we are speak- 
ing of; you shall have an old rich man often receive 
scrawls fromthe several Quarters of the town, with 
descriptions of the new wares in their hands, if he 
will please to send word when he will be waited on. 
This interview is contrived, and the innocent is 
brought to such indecencies, as from time to time 
banish shame and raise desire. With these prepa- 
ratives'the hags break their wards by litile and little, 
until ihey are brought to lose all apprehensions of, 
what shall befal them im the possession of younger 
men. It isa common postscript of a hag to a young 
fellow whom she invites to a new woman, * She has, 
I assure you, seen none but old Mr. Such-a-one.” 
It pleases the old fellow that the nymph is brought 
to him unadorned, and from his bounty she is ac- 
commodated With enongh to dress her for other 
Idver$: This is the most ordinary method of bring- 
ing beauty and poverty into the possession of the 
town: but the particular cases of kind keepers, 
skilful pimps, and all others who drive a separate 
trade, and are not in the general society or com-, 
merce of sin, will require distinct consideration. At 
thé.same time that we are thus severe on the aban- 
doned, we are to represent ‘the case of others with 
that mitigation as the circumstances demand. Calling 
names does no good; to speak worse of any thing 
than it deserves, does only take off from tae credit 
‘of the accuser, and has implicitly the force of an 
apology in the behalf of the person accused. We 
shall, therefore, according as: the circumstances 
differ, vary our appellations of these criminals: 
those who offend only against themselves, and are 
not scandals to society, but, out of deference to the 
sober part ofthe world, have so much good ‘left in 
them as to be ashamed, must not be huddled in the 
common word due toithe worst of women; but re- 
gard is to be had to their circumstances when they 
fell} to the uneasy perplexity under which they lived 
under senseless and severe parents, to the importu- 
nity of poverty, to the violence of a passion in its 


a | beginning ‘ell grounded, and all other alleviations 


which make unhappy women resign the charac- 
teristic of their sex, modesty. To do otherwise than 
thus, would be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who 
| thinks all crimes alike, and not like an impartial 
Spectator, who looks upon them with all the circum- 
stances that diminish or enhance the guilt. Iam 
in hopes, if this subject be well pursued, women will 
hereafter from their infancy. be treated with am eye) 
to their future state in the world; and not have 


their tempers made'too untractable from aa improper 4 


s 


a 


pe N 
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| sourress and pride, or tvo complying from familiarity 
or forwardness contracted at their own houses. After 
these hints on this subject, I shall end this paper 
| with the following genuine letter; and desire all 
į who think they may be concerned in future specula- 
| tions on this subject, to send in what they have to 
| say for themselves for some incidents in their lives, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Í 


in order to have proper allowances made for their 
conduct. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, Jan. 5, 1711-12. 


“ The subject of your yesterday’s paper is of so 
great importance, that the thorough handling of it 
may be so very useful to the preservation of many 
an innocent young creature, that I think every one 
is obliged to furnish you with what lights he can to 
expose the pernicious arts and practices of those un- 
natural women called bawds. In order to this, the 
enclosed is sent you, which is verbatim the copy of 
a letter written by a bawd of figure in this town to 
a noble lord. I have concealed the names of both, 
my intention being not to expose their persons, but 
the thing. 


{ 
| 


“ I am Sir, your humble Servant.” 


« My Lorn, 


“ I having a great esteem for your honour, anda 
‘better opinion of you than of any of the quality, 
makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will 
oblige you to know. I have a niece that came to 
town about a fortnight ago, Her parents being 
lately dead, she came to me, expecting to have found 
me in so good a condition as to set her up in a mil- 
liner’s shop. Her father gave fourscore pound with 
her for five years; her time is out, and she is not 
| sixteen: as pretty a black gentlewoman, as ever you 
saw; a little woman, which I know your lordship 
likes; well shaped, and as fine a complexion for red 
and white as ever I saw; I doubt not but your lord- 
ship will be of the same opinion. She designs to go 
down about a month hence, except I can provide for 
her, which I cannot at present. Her father was one 
with whom all he had died with him, so there is four 
children left destitute; so: if your lordship thinks 
proper to make an appointment where I shall wait 
on you with my niece, by a line or two, I stay for 
your answer; for I have no place fitted up since I 
left my house, fit to entertain your honour, I told 
her she should go with me to see a gentleman, a very 
good friend of mine; so I desire you to take no no- 
tice of my letter, by reason she is ignorant of the 
ways of tre town. My lord, I desire if you meet us 
toicome alone; for upon my word and honour you 
are the first that I eyer mentioned her to. So I 
remain 


a ae 


i 

| 

j 

| “Your Lordship’s 
| _“‘ Most humble Servant to command. 
| 

! 

{ 


“I beg of you to burn it when you’ve rena it.” 
ANG n 


No. 275.] TUESDAY, ‘JANUARY 15, 1711-12. 


Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile: 
Hor, Ars Poet. ver. 300. 


A head, no hellebore can cure. 


I was yesterday engaged in an assembly of vir- 


{uosos, where one of them produced many curious, 


observ xtions which he had lately made in the ana- 
» tomy »fahuman body. Another of the company. 
* communicated to us several wonderful discoveries 
which he had also made on the same subject, by the 


‘ 
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course for the remaining part o pt ished” die 

The different opinions which wore ae 5 
occasion presented to my imaginatic Started o 
ideas, that by mixing with those hei 60 tnan 
there, they employed my fancy all th Were already, 
and composed a very wild extravagant 4 last nj 

I was invited, methought, to the eee 
beau’s head, and a coouette’s heart, ection of a! 
both ot them laid on a table before us. Which Wers | 
nary opermtor openea the first with a. 
nicety, which, upon a cursory and 5 p 
appeared like the head of ee eee Ae View, 
applying our glasses to it, we made a was a “pon 
covery, namely, that what we looked ayer die) 
were not such in reality, but a heap a mangi 
materials:wound up in that shape and textan gej 
packed together with wonderful art in the Bee 
cavities of the skull. For, as Homer tells HS, 
the blood of the gods is not real blood but, that | 
something like it; so we found that the he | 
a beau is not a real brain, but only something | 

8 


gi-| 


n imag; 
great dea} of 


like it. 
The pineal gland, which many of 
philosophers suppose to be the scat of the soul, | 
smelt very strong of essence and oranye-flower 
water, and was encompassed with a kind of horny 
substance, cut into a thousand little faces OAN | 
which were imperceptible to the naked eye, ingot 
much that the soul, if there had been any here, must | 
have been always taken up in contemplating her! 
own beauties, ee il 
We observed a large antrum or cavity in the 
sinciput, that was filled with ribands, lace, and em- 
broidery, wrought together in a most curious piece | 
of net-work, the parts of which were likewise im- 
perceptible to the naked eye. Another of these 
antrums or cavities was stuffed with invisible billets- 
doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other trum: į 
pery of the same nature. In another we founda 
kind of powder, which set the whole company a 
sneezing, and by the scent discovered itself to be 
right Spanish. ‘The several other cells were stored 
with commodities of the same kind, of which it 
would be tedious to give the reader an exact IN- ; 
ventory. 4 h mi 
There was a large cavity on each side the heat, | 
which I must not omit. ‘That on the right geena 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehood Yny 
promises, and protestations: that on the le ia 
oaths and imprecations. There issued out @ i 
from each of these cells, which ran into the cae 
the tongue, where both joined together, ane PEY, 
forward in one common duct to the tip ot amning 
discovered several little roads or canals ien cate 
from the ear into the brain, and: took PARANEE 
to trace them out through their severa Psonnets 
One'of them extended itself to a bundle o d'in 
and little musical instruments. Oth i 
several bladders which were filled cithe! rea 
d into 8 Ẹ 
or froth. But the large canal entere wate 
cavity of the skull, from wheuce hoew was filled 
canal into the tongue. This gat ee y e French 
with a kind of spongy substance, i "Bnglish, non 
anatomists call galimatias, and the gh 
sense, y tne 
The skins of the forehead were extrem Pas, bd 
ard thick, and, what very much a at we welt 
not in them any cingle blood-vess¢ glasses 
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ing: Pa exceedingly stuffed, ane taks Se ie anes of manner | 
spritorme sd with snu e We could | the world, acco gt re quality and wey of life ; 
D amag articular of that small of the persons concerned, A man of laeeding 
rn -covered in dissection, | speaks of even misfortune among ladies, without | 
eon it expresses the | giving it the most terrible aspect it can bear: and | 
S, y it has, upon seeing | this tendêrness towards them is much more to be | 
hich th Tke, or hearing any thing ke preserved when you speak of vices. All mankind | 
e does not 1 heed not tell my learned jare so far Felated, that care is to be taken in things 
e which performs the mo- | to which all are liable, you do not mention what | 
atin poets, when | concerns one in terms which shall disgust another. 
Thus to tell a rich man of the indigence of a kins- 
man of his, or abruptly to inform a virtuous woman 


remarkable in | of the lapse of one who until then was in the same 


n entirely 


musel aah 
i the 
joned by te 
ae cocking his nose, Or playing 
nd 


muscle Hinn used at a 1. : 
{ appear £0 Nee tioned in this dissection such new | when you write to the tea-table, that you should 
| only 


e OD we were able to make, and have not draw vices which carry all the horror of shame and 
| giscoveries 35; 
k notice of t . = a : 
Ae Ra common heads. As for the skull, the | artful glance, an assumed complexion, you say all 
me! $ 

head, we could not discover any difference | guilty of When you talk with limitation, you be- 
he Nea observe in the heads of other. men. | have yourself so as that you may expect others in 


of tl 
ed, that the person to whom this | conversation may second your raillery; but whén 


from what we 0 


| head belonged, 4 $ A 3 z lity J 
l thirty years: during which time he ate and drank | 1m respect to their qua ity, they have an casy re- 
ike oth l, talked loud, laughed | medy in forbearing to read you, and hearing no 


| Tike other people, dressed we ; ; 
frequently, and on particular occasions had acquřted | more of their faults. Aman that is now and then 


himself tolerably at a 


flower of his age 
having been surprised by an eminent citizen, as he | railing with an uncourtly vehemence, an 


vas tendering some civilities to his wife. with; ‘What must we call him who was taken in an 
When we had thoroughly examined this head, | intrigue with another man’s wife? Cæsar an- 
vith all its apartments, and its several kinds of fur- | swered very gravely, ‘A careless fellow.’ ‘This was 
niture, we put up the brain, such as it was, into its | at once a reprimand for speaking ofa crime which 
proper place, and laid it aside under a broad piece in those days had not the abhorrence attending it as 
of scarlet cloth, in order to be prepared, and ,kept | it ought, as well as an intimation that all intempe- 
Races repository: of dissections; our operator | rate behaviour before superiors loses its aim, by 
Coe ane preparation would not be- so accusing in a method unfit for the audience. A word 
‘haa ee ee mother brain, for that he had to the wise. All I mean here to say to you is, that 
a Cha am S tle little pipes and tubes whieh | the most free person of quality can go no further 
Kind of Saat RE were already filled with a than being a kind woman; and you should never 
OET ian which he looked upon say of a man of figure worse than that he knows 
bs pate ae e world. 
ina timsoli a the next place to the co- “Jam, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
geat dexterity, The e likewise laid open with « Francis COURTLY.” 
ticularities an thi ere occurred to us many par- z ai 
is dissection; but being unwilling Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Uden’ my a k 
min Teader’s memory too much, I shall) “ Lam a woman of an unspotted reputation, and 


courage such insolence; but here was one the 

No 763 other day, and he was dressed like a gentleman too, 

~~.) WEDNESDAY who took the liberty to name the words “lusty 
9 A ” 9: 4 =e 

Bist odd vice Y, JAN. 16, 1711-12: | iellow’ in my presence. I doubt not but you will 
du . 

Stscreen'd behind a specious name. 


As M 
x R. Srectaron, 


Posuisset honestum.—Honr. 1 Sat. iil. 42 | resent it in behalf of, i 
“Sir, your humble Servant, 


“ CELIA.” 


NOPE y 3 
ble'of hens Mave Philosophy enough to be ca- “Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Pets which § the mention of your faults. Your] ‘“ You lately put out a dreadful paper, wherein 


Are, R re 
s ul think, ee Son art of the fair sex | you promise a full account of the state of criminal 
tonlist oy to be Tean indelicacy which makes } love; and call all the fair who have transgressed in 
tyon oe Knows th erted in the writings of a | that kind by one very rude name which I do not 
Are at liberty its world. I cannot allow |care to repeat: but I desire to know of you rhe 
y to observe upon the actions | I am or am not one of those? My case is as fo 


4 


$ 
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e this subj = s 
hyl. subject for the speculation of another know nothing I have ever done which should en- | 


3 7 ae A | 

c fa- | ot mankind with the freedom which you seem to | 
| 

| 


e did not find Hite the aa amatorii, OT, degree of esteem with herself, isa kind of involving 
the efe savin arte it into English, the ogling each of them in some participation of those disad- 
ye may tran : much worn and decayed with | vantages. It is therefore expected from every , 
uscles, We Bh contrary, the elevator, or the | writer, to treat his argument in such a manner, as 
ge; Whereas, on the eye towards heaven, did not | is most proper to entertain the sort of readers to : 
hich turns whom his discourse is directed. It is not necessary 


hose parts which seem to be | contempt: if you paint an impertinent self-love, an { 


hole outward shape and figure | which you ought to suppose they can possibly be ; 
| Wo were inform > es F > $ i 
We had passed for a man above five-and- | you do it in a style which every body else forbears 
p 


ball or an assembly; to which guilty’ of an intemperance is not to be called a | 
one of the company added, that a certain knot of | drunkard; but the rule of polite raillery is to speak } 
Jadies took him for a wit. He was cut off in the | ofa man’s faults as if you loved him. fine na- : 


by the blow of a paring-shovel, | ture is what was said by Cæsar: wherfone was ; 
broke out | 
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lows: I am key;, 27 22 old bachelor who took me so | 


young that I kn3w not how he came by me. He is 
a bencher of one of the ,inns of court, a very gay 
healthy old man, which is a very lucky thing for 
him: who has been, he tells me, a scowerer, a 
scamperer, a breaker of windows, and invader of 
constables, in the days of yore, when‘all dominion 
ended with the day, and males and females met 
helter-skelter, and the scowerers drove. before them 
all who pretended to keep up order or rule to the 
interruption of love and honour. Th.s ‘is ‘his way 
' of talk, for he is very gay when he visits me ; but 
as his former knowledge of the town has alarmed 
him into an invincible jealousy, he keeps me in a 
pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm pettticoats, and 
my own hair woven in ringlets, after a manner, he 
says, he remembers. I am not mistress of one far- 
thing of money, but have all necessaries provided 
for me, under the guard of one who procured for him 
while he had any desires to gratify. I know nothing 
of a wench’s life but the reputation of it: I havea 
natural voice, and a pretty untaught step in 
dancing. His manner is to bring an old fellow 
who has been his servant from his youth, and is 
gray-headed. This man makes on the violin a cer- 
tain jiggish noise to which I dance, and when that 
is over I sing to him some loose air that has more 
wantonness than music in it. You must have seen 
a strange windowed house near Hyde-park, which 
is so built that no one can look out of any of the 
apartments; my rooms are after this manner, and 
I never see man, woman, or child, but in company 
with the two persons above mentioned. He sends 
me in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, and 
songs, that come out; and his utmost delight in me, 
as a woman, is to talk over his old amours in my. 
presence, to play with my neck, say ‘ the time was,’ 
give me a kiss, and bid me be sure to follow the 
directions of my guardian (the above-mentioned 
lady), and I shall never want. ‘The truth of my 
case.is, I suppose, that I was educated fora pur- 
pose he did not know he should be unfit for when I 
came to years. Now, Sir, what I ask of you as a 
casuist, is to tell me how far in these circumstances 
I am innocent, though submissive; he guilty, 
though impotent? fe 
“Tam, Sir, your constant Reader, 


 PuceLia.” 


“To THE MAN CALLED THE SPECTATOR. 
“ FRIEND, 

“Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labour, thou 
didst promise upon thy word, that, letting alone the 
vanities that do abound, thou wouldest only endea- 
vour to straighten the crooked morals of this our 
Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair speeches, and 
admitted one of thy papers, every day, save Sun- 
day, into my house, for the edification of my/ 
danghter Tabitha, and to the end that Susanna the 
wife of my bosom might profit thereby.» But, alas! 
my friend, I find that thou art a liar, and that the 


truth is not in thee; else why didst thou in a paper | 


which thou didst lately put forth, make mention of 
those vain coverings for the heads of our females, | 
which thou lovest to liken unto tulips, and which 
are lately sprung up among us? Nay, why didst, 
thou make mention of them in such a seeming, as if 
thou didst approve the invention, insomuch that my 
daughter Tabitha beginneth to wax wanton, and to 
lust after these foolish vanities? Surely thou dost 
seo with the eyes of the flesh, Verily, therefore, 


unless thou dost speedily amend, and Jea 


lowing thine own Imaginations I will Je Ve off fa 
iS ; leay, OF 

“ Thy Friend, Cave off thee, 

“As hereafter thou dost demean thy ; i 
“y si 
T ‘t HEZEKIAH Broapanyy, 3 
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fas est et ab hoste doceri—Oy; } Lz 


DMAA i 
Receive instruction from an enemy, tigi MONE 428 
I presume I need not inform the poli 
my readers, that before our corresponde: i 
France was unhappily interrupted by the wee With 
| ladies had all their fashions from thence: wa Our 
milliners took care to furnish them with b ae ip 
of a jointed baby, that came regularly au means 
a month, habited after the manner of the a 
nent toasts in Paris. ; Most emi- 
I am credibly informed, that even in 
time of the war, the sex made several 
raised large contributions towa 
of this wooden mademoiselle. 
Whether the vessel they sent out w 
or whether its cargo was seized on 
the custom-house asa piece of contraband goods, | 
have not yet been able to learn: it is however cer- 
tain, that their first attempts were without success 
to the no small disappointment of our whole female 
world ; but as their constancy and application, ina 
matter of so great importance, can never be suf- 
ciently commended, so I am glad to find, that in 
spite of all opposition, they have at length carried 
their point, of which I received advice by the two 
following letters : ; 


te part of 


the hottest 
efforts, and 
tds the Importation 


as lost or taken, 
by the officers of 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Tam ‘so great a lover of whatever is French, 
that I lately discarded an humble admirer, because 
he neither spoke that tongue, nor drank claret. I 
have long bewailed in secret the calamities of my 
sex during the war, in all which time we have la- 
boured under the insupportable inventions of Eng 
lish tire-women, who though they sometimes copy , 
indifferently well, can never compose with that 
‘gout’ they do in France. 2 

“I was almost in despair of ever more sceing è 
model from that dear country, when last Sunday I 
overheard a lady in the next pew to me whisper an- 
Other, that at the Seven Stars, in King-streth 
Covent-garden, there was a mademoiselle completely 
dressed, just come from Paris. Langs 
“ I was in the utmost impatience during the Ke 
maining part of the service, and as EnEn 
was over, having learnt the milliners “a n 
I went directly to her house in King-street, H Had 
told that the French lady was at a person 0 Ti 
lity’s in Pall-mall, and would not be ias eee 
until very late that night. I was there ore ten | 
to renew my visit early this morning, an aa 
a full view of the dear moppet from head to licu- 
“You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, hom the 
lously I find we have been trussed up UDE a 
war, and how infinitely the French dress exe t 
“ The mantua has no lead in the lee 
hope we are not lighter than the F rench icoat has 
as to want that kind of ballast; the Pe TERE E 
no whalebone, but sits with an air EE pretty 
lant and degagé : the coiffure is cas Wy ousand beau 
and in short, the whole dress has a tho 


de 
ties in it which I would not have as yet 22%" 
public: p = « 
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to give you this notice, 

sed at my appearing “ 

irth-night. 

mble Servant, 
«TERAMINTA. 


fter had read this letter, I re- 

aly uae owner of the puppet. 

y ir 

eing the 12th instant, there 
ing-street, Covent-garden, 
ar 1712. Ihave taken the 
‘dressed by the most cele- 
08 makers in Paris, 
prated tire wom that I have any reason to be sorry 


ye been at in her clothes and im- 
a 


I know no person who is so 


yourself, if you pas to 
Pruse i way to the city an take a 
house in ee i amend waatever you 
\ Matsa prove in your next papers before I ex- 
ial ee i a pattern to the public- ose 
nue Sir, your most humble Admirer, 
LOE and most obedient Servant, 
c BETTY CRoss-STITCH.” 
ERNSTI hing in reason for the 
E y d had much rather 
«eof my country women, an : i 
Sre foals ihan find them, I went last night to 
i house of the above-mentioned Mrs. Cross-stitch. 
hs the maid of the shop, who, I 


s soon as I entered, i c 
m was prepared for my coming, without ask- 
| suppose, 


her 
nd mantua- 


n willing to do any t 
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of the head, the risings of the bosom, the courtesy, 
and recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeable 
jet, as they are all now’ practised at the court of 
France. 

She added, that she hoped she might depend upon 
haying my encouragement as soon as itarrived ; but 
as this was a petition of too great importance to be_ 
answered extempore, I left her without a reply, and 
made the best of my way to Will Honeycomb’s 
out whose advice I never communi- 


lodgings, with 
E e] 3 A 
n. this nature.—X. 


cate any thing to the public of 


No. 278.] FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1711-12, 


— Sermones ego mallem A 
Repentes per humum: Hor. 1 Eph ii. 250. 


I rather choose a low and creeping style- 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


« Sir, 
© Your having done considerable services in this 
great city, by rectifying the disorders of families,“ 
and several wives having preferred your advice and 
directions to those of their husbands, emboldens me 
to apply to you at this time. I am a shopkeeper, 
and though but a young man, I find by experience 
that nothing but the utmost diligence both of bus- 
band and wife (among trading people) can keep af 
fairs in any tolerable order. My wife at the be- 
our establishment showed herself very 
assisting to me in my business as much as could lie 
in her way, and I have reason to believe it was with 


ginning of 


ing me any questions, introduced me to the little 
damsel, and ran away to call her mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cherry-coloured 
gon and petticoat, with a short working apron 
rer it, which discovered her shape to the most ad- 
vantage, Her hair was cut and divided yery pret- 
tly, with several ribands stuck up and down in it. 
The milliner assured me, that her complexion was 
such as was worn by the ladies-of the best fashion 
in Paris, Her head was extremely high, on which 
subject having long since declared my sentiments, 
pal say nothing more to it at present. I was 
also offended at a small patch she wore on her breast, 
mhich I cannot suppose is placed there with any 
good design. i 


a 
place of kissi i i 
Place of kissing-strings in our enemy’s country, 


or them, 


maid, whois a 
somethin 
ay but as [ 
slicks when th 
aswell enou hat particular. 
PA lady, ay 
Vesa 

of er a 


i the more s 
ty very H 
Countrywoman 
infor ye taki r 
a e, tha 
T, wh 
Mn Bonge Was i 
wig otal, she pi Neighbour, and the ingenious 
oat © help also contrived another puppet 
thay UP Within „ot Several little springs `t be 
phe haq s it, could move ENKA 


Ty ent 
TB to ho taught T Over to her correspondent in 


pepe : 
© various leanings and bendings 


ee was of an immoderate lerigth, being 
clore in such a manner, that the two ends 
to her girdle ; but whether these supply 


and Eon British ladies have any occasion 
te ae Kave to their serious consideration. 
las Twas tae observed the particulars of her dress, 

mg a view of it altogether, the shop- 

pert wench, told me that mademoiselle 
8 Very curious in the tying of her gar- 
Pay a due respect even to a pair of 
tamine into y are under petticoats, I did not 

! son the whole 

gh pleased with the SSE: of this 
0, because she is not talka- 
y to be met with in the rest 


S } sh 
ay leave, the milliner further 
i the assistance of a watch- 


all its limbs, and 
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her inclination; but of late she has got acquainted 
with a schoolman, who vatues himself for his great 
knowledge in the Greek tongue. He entertains her 
frequently in the shop with discourses of the beauties 
and excellences of that language; and repeats to 
her several passages out of the Greek poets, wherein 
he tells her there is unspeakable harmony and agree- 
able sounds that all other languages are wholly un- 
acquainted with. He has so infatuated her with this 
jargon, that instead of using her former diligence 
in the shop, she now neglects the affairs of the house, 
and is ‘wholly taken up with her tutor in learning 
by heart scraps of Greek, which she vents upon all 
occasions. She told me some days ago, that whereas 
I use some Latin inscriptions in my shop, she ad- 
vised me with a great deal of concern to have them 
changed into Greek; it being a language less under- 
stood, would be more conformable to the mystery of 
my profession ; that our good friend would be as- 
sisting to us in this work; and that a certain faculty 
of gentlemen would find themselves so much obliged. 
to me, that they would infallibly make my fortune. 
In short, her frequent importunsties upon this, and 
other impertinencies of the like nature, make me 
very uneasy; and if your remonstrances have no 
more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall 
be obliged * to ruin myself to procure her a settle- 
ment at Oxford with her tutor, for she is already too 
mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you see the danger my 
family ig exposed to, and the likelihood of my wife’s 
becoming both troublesome and useless, unless her 
reading herself in your paper may make her reflect. 
She is so very learned that I cannot pretend by 
word of mouth to argue with her. She laughed out 
at your ending a paper in Greek, and said it was a 
hint to women of literature, and very civil not to 
translate it to expose them to the vulgar You ses 
how it is with, a 


“Sir, your humble Servant.” 


see 


k 
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“Mr. SPECTATOR, f 


“If you have that humanity and compassion in 
your nature that you take such pains to make one 
think you have, you will not deny your voice to a 
distressed damsel, who intends to be determined by 

our judgment in.a matter of great importance to 
Lex. You must know then, there is ai agreeable 
young fellow, to whose person, wit, and humour 
nobody makes any objection, that pretends to have 
been jong in love with me. To this I must add 
(whether it proceeds from the vanity of my nature, 
or the seeming sincerity of my lover, I will not 
pretend to say), that I verily believe he has a real 
value for me; which, if true, you will allow may 
„justly augment his merit with his mistress. In 
‘short, I am so sensible of his good qualities, and 
what I owe to his passion, that I think I could 
-sooner resolve to give up my liberty to him than 
cany body else, were there not an objection to be 
made to his fortunes, in regard they do not answer 
‘the utmost mine may expect, and are not sufficient 
to secure me from undergoing the reproachfui 
phrase, so commonly used, ‘ that she has played the, 
fool.” Now though I am one of those few who 
heartily despise equipage, diamonds, and a coxcomb, 
yet since such opposite notions from mine prevail 
in the world, even amongst the best, and such as 
are esteemed the most prudent people, I cannot 
find in my heart to resolve upon incurring the cen- 
sure of those wise folks, which I am conscious I 
shall do, if, when I enter into a married state, I 
discover a thought beyond that of equalling, if not 


now labour, not being in the least determined 
whether I shall be governed by the vain world, and 
the frequent examples I meet with, or hearken to 
the voice of my lover, and the motions I find in my 
| heart in favour of him. Sir, your opinion and ad- 
vice in this affair is the only thing I know can turn 
the balance, and which I earnestly entreat I may 
receive soon; for until I have your thoughts upon 
it, I am engaged not to give my swain a final dis- 
charge. a 

“ Besides the particular obligation you will lay 
; on me, by giving this subject room in one of your 


Tai ‘papers, it 1s possible it may be of use to some 
others of my sex, who will be as grateful for the 
3 favour as, 
| “Sir, your humble Servant, 
y | t “ FLORINDA, 
“ P. S. To tell you the truth I am married to 


2 


| him already, but pray say something to justify 


| “Mr, SPECTATOR, 


“ You will forgive us professors of music if we 
make a second application to you, in order to pro- 
by mote our design of exhibiting entertainments of 
music in York-buildings. It is industriously insi- 
muated that our intention is to destroy operas in 
general, but we beg of you to insert this plain ex: 
planation of ourselves insyour paper. Our purpose 
is Only to improve our circumstances, by improving 
the art which we profess. We see it utterly de- 
‘stroyed at present; and as we were the persons 
who introduced operas, we think it a groundless 
imputation that we should set up against the opera 
itself. What we pretend to assert is, that the songs 
of different authors injudiciously put together, and 
a foreign tone and manner which are expected in 
every thing now performed amongst us, has put 
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advancing my fortunes. Under this difficulty I 


music itself toa stand; insomuch S 
the people cannot now be en 
thing but what has an impertinen 
any just spirit, or a languishment 
any passion, or common sense, 
persons of sense and quality who h 
honour to subscribe, will not be a 
patronage towards us, and not re 
that patronizing us is being for or against th 

but truly promoting their own diversions © Opera, 
just and elegant manner than has bee 1 a more 
performed. R hitherto 


ave done 
shamed Of their 
ceive NUpression, 


ti i y 
We are, Sir, your most humble Servants 
S T nomas Carton. 
Nicotino Hay,” 
y 
“ CHARLES DIEUPART 


“ There will be no performances in York.) 
ings until after that of the subseription ys 
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Reddere persong scit convenientia cuique. 
Hon, Ars Poet. v, 316, 
He knows what best befits each character 


We have already taken a general survey of the 
fable and characters in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
The parts which remain to be considered, according 
to Aristotle’s method, are the sentiments and the| 
language. Before I enter upon the first of these, 
I must advertise my reader, that it is my design, as 
soon as I have finished my general reflections on 
‘these four several heads, to give particular instances 
out of the poem which is now before us of beauties 
and imperfections which may be observed under | 
each of them, as also of such other particulars as 
may not properly fall under any of them. This! 
thought fit to premise, that the reader may not 
judge too, hastily of this piece of criticism, or look 
upon it as imperfect, before he has scen the wholo 
extent of it. 

‘The sentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts 
and behaviour which the author ascribes to the 
persons whom he introduces, and are just when they 
are conformable to the characters of the several 
persons. ‘I'he sentiments have likewise a relation 
to things as well as persons, and are then perfect 
when they are such as are adapted to the subject. 
If in either of these cases the poet endeavours to 
argue or explain, to magnify or diminish, to Hee 
love or hatred, pity or terror, or any other paes ho 
we ought to consider whether the gonane Am 
makes use of are proper for those ends. Home ‘te 
censured by the critics for his defect as to eisie 
ticular in several parts of the Iliad and O 
though at the same time those who heweh Al mnie 
this great poet with candour, have attr oul oars 
defect to the times in which he lived. It De eae 
fault of the age and not of Homer, iite now 
that delicacy in some of his sentiments, Y inferior 
appears in the works of men of a any par 
genius. Besides, if there are blemis i lS in the 
ticular thoughts, there is an infinite be any 

reatest part of them. In short, if the annes* 
g Pp ll into the me 
poets who would not have fallen Ais 
of some of his sentiments, there are eee ʻi 
have risen up to the greatness of | iy of his sen- 
has excelled all others in the propriety i 
timents. Milton shines likewise very Mideranon 
particular: nor must we omit OPi yjon, H0 
which adds to his honour and repu 


ne 
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se characters are 


ons ¥ 

He and such as are to 

history OF in ordinary conver- 

iher a cters, most of desy lE out 

pi d urely by his own 
rme y 

a 5 j in Shak- 


2 groate e 
ia ban 
oes to be supplied out of 
eee fe baer 
imag aditi i ; serva- 
on tae therefore for Homer to 
an assembly of Grecian 
to diversify his iste 
2 ers, and ins pire them 
mer The eves of Dido 

‘es of what has passed be- 
a Sia and Eve, before the 
ies from that of manking, 
from them ; and none but a 
nded invention, and the most 
e filled their conver- 
exquisite Y behaviour with so many apt circum- 
sation a. their state of innocence. 
a oH uficient for an epic poem to ve filled 
£ are natura], unless pepo 
i as are sublime. Virgil in this par- 
also vih ie of Homer. He has not indeed so 
ughts that are low and vulgar; but at the 
+ so many thoughts that are sub- 
| lime and noble. The truth of it is, Virgil seldom 
| rises into very astonishing sentiments, where he is 
| not fired by the Iliad. He every where charms and 
leases us by the force of his own genius; but sel- 
| dom elevates and transports us where he does not 
| fetch his hints from Homer. ts 
| Milton’s chief talent, and indecd his distinguish- 
j ing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. 
| There are others of the moderns who rival him in 
every other part of poetry ; but in the greatness of 
| his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets both 
modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is 
| impossible, for the imagination of man to distend 
itself with greater ideas, than those which he has 
ii together in his first, second, and sixth books. 
ie erent, which describes the creation of the 
(ie i is likewise wonderfully sublime, though not 
‘$0 apt to stir up emotion in the mind of the reader, 


aires Rea so perfect in the epic way of 
: eect it is filled with less action. Let 
kasi s reader compare what Longinus has 
| on several passages in Homer, and he 


will fi 5 
i tae Parallels for most of them in the Paradise 


| Fro a 

there arta hss been said we may infer, that as 
Lhe sublime pads of sentiments, the natural and 
erie poem. i ich are always to be pursued in a 
| which are car Ral are also two kinds of thoughts 
[Ench as are wit ly tobe avoided. The first are 
jek DNO aoe and unnatural; the second 
[da pi fhonghte and vulgar. As for the first 
at is like them i meet with little or nothing 
| Miting poi in Virgil. He has none of thos 
Í met poets and pueriliti ae 
j with in Oyi Tasti ities that are so often to be 
[etme fan's remmmatc te 
frequent in Stati Welling sentiments which 
d embelli lus and Claudian, none of 

and ishments of Ta i 
` and natural, Hi Tasso. Every thing 
‘tek Perfect insi s sentiments show that he 


hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Virgil’s: 
way of thinking as to this particular, in the trans- 
lation he has given us of the Æneid. I do not re- 
member that Homer any where falls into the faults 
above mentioned, which were indeed the false re- 
finements of latter ages. Milton, it must be con- 
fessed, has -sometimes erred in this respect, as I 
shall show more at large in another paper; though: 
considering how all the poets of the age in which: 
he writ were infected with this wrong way of think- 
ing, he is rather to be admired that he did not give- 
more into it, than that he did sometimes comply 
with the vicious taste which still prevails so much: 
among modern writers. 

But since several thoughts may be natural which. 
are low and grovelling, an epic poet should not only 
avoid such sentiments as are unnatural or affected,. 
but also such as are mean and vulgar. Homer has- 
opened a great field of raillery to men of more de-- 
licacy than greatness of genius, by the homeliness- 
of some of his sentiments. But as I have before- 
said, these are rather to be imputed to the sim- 
plicity of the age in which he lived, to which 1 may 
also add, of that which he described, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet. Zoilus among: 
the ancients, and Monsieur Perrault among the 
moderns, pushed their ridicule very far upon him 
on account of some such sentiments. There is no | 
blemish to be observed in Virgil under this head. 
and but a very few in Milton, 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety 
of thought in Homer, and at the same time compare- 
it with an instance ef the same nature, both in 
Virgil and Milton. Sentiments which raise laughter 
can very seldom be admitted with any decency into: 
a heroic poem, whose business it is to excite pas- 
sions of a much nobler nature. Homer, however, 
in his characters of Vulcan and Thersites, in his: 
story of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus,. 
and in other passages, has been observed to have: 
lapsed into the burlesque character, and to have de- 
parted from that serious air which seems essential 
to the magnificence of an epic poem. I remember 
but one laugh in the whole Æneid, which rises in 
the fifth book, upon Moneetes, where he is repre- 
sented as thrown overboard, and drying himself upor 
arock. But this piece of mirth is so well-timedi 
that the severest critic can have nothing to say 
against it; for it is the book of games and diver- 
sions, where the reader’s mind may be supposea 
sufficiently relaxed for such an entertainment. The 
only piece of pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is where 
the evil spirits are described as rallying the angels 
upon the success of their new-invented artillery. 
This passage I look upon to be the most exception 
able in the whole poem, as being nothing else but a 
string of puns, and those, too, very indifferent ones ; 


Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derision call'd : 

“© friends, why come not on,those victors proud ? 
Ere while they fierce were coming; and when we, 
To entertain them fair with open front 
“And breast (what could we more?) propounded terms 

Of composition, straight they chang’d their minds, | 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries [ell i] 
As they would dance; yet for a dance they seem'd N 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 

zor joy of offer'd peace ; but I suppose 

If our proposals, once again were beard, 
We shouid compel them to a quick result.” 

‘To whom thus Belial in like gamesome mood: 

u Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, H 


te kng: ht i 2 
te y every thing a human nature, and that 
: ich was the most proper to 


i "D 
tyden has in some pla 


aces, which I may 
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Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home: 
Such as we might perceive amus’d them ali, 
‘And stumbled many ; who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot well understands 
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Not understood, this gift mey have besides, 
They shew us when our foes walk not upright.” 2 
Thus they among themselves i in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing—— 
Muron’s Par. Lost, b. vi. 1. 609, &c. 


L. i 


No. 280.] MONDAY, JANUARY ‘z , 1711-12. 
Principibus placuisse viris non ultima Jaus est. 
Hor. 1 Ep. xvii. 35. 
Toplease the greatis not the smallest praise.. — CREECH 


THE desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable or 
unwelcome to those with whom he converses, ac- 
cording to the motive from which that inclination 
appears to flow. If your concern for pleasing others 
arises from an innate bevevolence, it never fails of 
success; if from a vanity to excel, its disappoint- 
ment is no less certain. What we callan agree- 
able man, is he who is endowed with the natural 
bent to do acceptable things from a delight he takes 
merely as such; and the affectation of that cha- 
racter is what constitutes a fop. Under these leaders 
one may draw up all those who make any manner 
of figure, except in dumb-show. A rational and se- 
lect conversation is composed of persons, who-have 
the talent of pleasing with delicacy of sentiments 
flowing from habitual chastity of thought; but mixed 
company is frequently made up of pretenders to 
mirth, and is usually pestered with constrained, 
obscene, and painful witticisms. Now and then 
you may meet with a man so exactly formed for 
pleasing, that it is no matter what he is doing or 
saying 5 that is to say, that there need be no manner 
of importance in it, to make him gain upon every 
body who hears or 'beholds him. This felicity is not 
the gift of nature only, but must be attended with 
happy circumstances, which add a dignity to the fa- 
miliar behaviour which distinguishes him whom we 
call an agreeable man. Itis ; from this that every 
hody Toves'and esteems Polycarpus. He is in the 
vigour of his age and the gaicty of life, but has 
passed through very conspicuous scenes in it; though 
no soldier, he has shared the danger, and acted with 
great gallantry and generosity on a decisive day of 
battle. To have those qualities which only make 
other men conspicuous in the world as it were super- 
numerary to him, is a circumstance which gives 
weight to his most indifferent actions: for as a 
known credit is ready cash to a trader, so is acknow- 
ledged merit immediate distinction, and serves in the 
place of equipage to a gentleman. This renders 
Polycarpus graceful in mirth, important in business, 
and regarded with love, in every ordinary occur- 
rence. But not to dwell upon characters which 
have such particular recommendations to our hearts, 
let us turn our thoughts rather to the methods of 
pleasing which must carry men through the world 
who cannot pretend to such advantages. Falling 
in with a particular humour or manner of one above 
ou, abstracted from the general rules of good be- 
aviour, is the life of a slave. A parasite differs 
in nothing from the meanest servant, but that the 
footman hires himself for bodily labour, subjected to 
go and come at the will of his master, but the other 
gives up his ye soul; he is prostituted to speak, 
and professes to think, after the mode of him whom 
he courts. This servitude to a patron, in an honest 
nature, would be more grievousthan that of w earing 
his livery; therefore we shall speak of those things 
only which are worthy and ingenuous: 
The happy talent of pleasing either those above 
you cr below you, seems to he wholly owing w the 


opinion ay noe of your sincerity, mp: | 3 
is to attend the agreeable man 18 quali i pth 
his life; and I think there EA the a RY eon 
honour of it, than that it is what fore be aid ig i if 
bation of your opponents. The pues the appro. jp ano 
honour for the judge who with jai y man has ay joquit) 
against him the sentence of death į itse it Ounces dd m 
of the sentence at the head of this paper The thor te 3 ™ 
cellent judge of human life, and maa jas an eg, apridge 
company the most agreeable that ever w is own j ing 
world. Augustus lived amongst his tries as in 1 the 
he had his fortune to make in his own ee as if + og] 
dour and affability, accompanied with anna Can. | Noe) 
as ever mortal was vested with, were ait Power pectori 
him in the utmost manner agreeable among t made Aiou 
ofadmirable men, who had thoughts Gp ie a set Hav 
ambition, and views too large to be AAA for | | gion of 
what he could give them in the disposal of a by made o 
pire, without the pleasures of their mutual Fi em. py pt 
sation. A certain unanimity of taste and judemen, pette" 
which is natural to all of the same order in ee articu 
species, was the band of this socicty: and the omc | ofanat 
peror assumed no figure in it, but what he fouet I sh 
was his due from his privato talents and qualifica. | | had Li 
tions, as they contributed to advance the Pleasures | | nl of 
and sentiments of the company. import 
Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but half coque! 


refined pleasure of such an equal company as could 


| 
virtuous, or half wise, are incapable of tasting the r is the 
wholly exclude the regard of fortune in their con. former 
versations. Horace, in the discourse from whence relatio 
I take the hint of the present speculation, lays ther p 
down excellent rules for conduct in conversation | out 
with men of power; but he speaks with an air of Hia 
one who had no need of such an application for any | | ae 

| 


thing which related to himself. It shows he under- A 

cesses 
stood what it was to be a skilful courtier, by just tia 
admonitions against importunity, and showing how He 


forcible it was to speak modestly of your own wants, ahi, 
There is, indeed, something so ‘shameless in taking very. 
all opportunities to speak of your own affairs, thet Nial 
he who is guilty of it towards him on whom he de- ion 
pends, fares like a beggar who exposes his sores, able 


which, instead of moving compassion, makes the 
man he begs of turn away "from the object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remem- 
ber about sixteen years ago an honest fellow, who | 
so justly understood how “disagreeable the mention | 
or appearance of his want would make’ him, ttar 
I have often reflected upon him as a counterpart o! | ) 
Irus, whom I have formerly mentioned. This man, 
whom I have missed for some years in my ae 
and have heard was some way employed cir fe j 
army, made it a maxim, that good wigs, de ice | 
linen, and a cheerful air, were to a poor r de aera me 
the same that working tools are to a poor art ie 
It was no small entertainment to me, who ene 
circumstances, to see him, who had fasted Be ae 
attribute the thinness they told him of, to t guilty 
lence of some gallantries he had lately pee vit 
of. The skilful dissembler carried on tals ae 
the utmost address; and if any suspected a eee 
were narrow, it was attributed to indulging ae 
in some fashionable vice rather than an i a 
able poverty, which saved his credit wit 
whom he depended, 

The main art is tbe = 5 

ou can, and make all you hop you. 
z favour from your ARo than ey, Eel ‘of 
But I am here prating of what AES 

pleasing so as to succeed. in the roast 
are crowds, who havo'in city, town, 


s 
s little troublesome ae 
e for come rather 
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acquisitions, and 
constant tenor 
ne. successful error 


ave go 


r ples ; and as the 

d of pleasing > $ 

me je: for all, “ Pray, Jack, 

o ae so may I to my reader, 

entiema ns, and finish the art of pleas- 
ions, eT. 


UESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1711-12. 


tia consulit exta.—Vire. Ain, iv, 64 


jans spiran 
he consults. 


king entrails 
iven an account of the dissec- 
d, with the several discoveries 
[ shall here, according to 
e dissection of a co- 
ate to the public such 
observed in that curious piece 


ree. 


yavine already & 


v promises 
nete's heart, & 
, particularities 85 we 


1 anatomy. Soa ba E Tee Oe 
whould perhaps have waived this undertaking, 


| had I not been put in mind of oe ara by ape 
nl of my unknown correspond ents, Ag ho are ae 
importunate with me to make an example of the 
coquette, as I have already done of the beau. It 
is therefore in compliance with the request of my 
friends, that I have looked over the minutes of my 
former dream, in order to give the public an exact 
relation of it, which I shall enter upon without fur- 


ther preface. , 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary 
dissection, told us, that there was nothing in his 
at more dificult than to lay open the heart of a 
coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and re- 
cesses which are to be found in it, and which do 
not appear in the heart of any other animal. 
Hedesired us first of all to observe the pericar- 
dium, or outward case of the heart, which we did 
very attentively; and by the help of our glasses 
Tenai it millions of little scars, which seem 
able ee peeeiened by the points of innumer- 
ee x puros that from time to time had 
ai ‘ee ieee coat; though we could 
tents oe est orifice, by which any of 

Every anaes and pierced the inward substance. 
caning, eee Ga knows that this peri- 
reldsh liquor, cu c heart, contains in it a thin 
Potts which exh pposed to be bred from the va- 
stopped here ae out of the heart, and being 
Sane, Upon a condensed into this watery sub- 
thad in it all ae this Liquor, we found that 
Rule uso of in ie aties of that spirit which is 
Ol weather, € thermometer, te show the change 
Nor musi 


t Iher i 
© omit an exp 
speriment 
assured us he hims Į nt one of the 


which he f ! elf had made with this 
fart ot a coou ound in great quantity about the 
Ne afirme eae ae he had Daak dissected. 
mall tube mad hat he had actually enclosed it 
5 but that caus Arten the manner of a weather- 
ion the S of acquainting him with the 
ah an cae tere, it showed him the 
W stood, F e he who entered the room 
ap the mar „also, that it rose at 

i ice S aangis, an embroidered 
il-shaned goves 3, and that it fell as 
tpn Poriwig, a clumsy pair of 
Rent came into his 

> 50 lar as to assure us. 
loud when he stood by 


` 


it, the liquor mounted yery: sensibly, and imme- 
diately sunk again upon; his looking serious. ln 
short, he told us, that he knew very well, by this 
invention, whenever he hada man of sense or a 
coxcomb in his room. , ; 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the 
case, and liquor above mentioned, we came to the- 
heart itself, The outward sůrface of it was ex- 
tremely slippery, and the mucro, or point, so very 
cold withal, that unon endeavouring to take hold of 
it, it glided through the fingers like a smooth piece | 
of ice. 

‘The fibres were turned and twisted in a more in- 
tricate and perplexed manner then they are ‘usually 
found in other hearts; insomrch that the whole 
heart was wound up togethe in a Gordian knot, 
and must have had very iyrezular awl unequal mo- | 
tions, while it was employed in its vital function. | 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, | 
that upon examining all the vessels which came into , 
it, or-issued out of it, we could not discover any 
communication that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but take notice likewise, that seve- į 
ral of those little nerves in the heart which are 
affected by the sentiments of love, hatred, and other 
passions, did not descend to this before us from the 
brain, but from the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it ; 
to be extremely light, and consequently very hol- | 
low, which I did not wonder at, when, upon looking 
into the inside of it, J saw multitudes of cells or 
cavities, running one within another as our his- 
torians describe the apartments of Rosamond’s 
bower. Several of these little hollows were stuffed 
with innumerable sorts of trifles, which I shall for- 
bear giving any particular account of, and shall 
therefore only take notice of what lay first and up- 
permost, which upon our unfolding it, and applying 
our microscopes to it, appeared to be a flame-co- 
loured hood. 

We are informed that the lady of this heart, 
when living, received the addresses of several who 
made love to her, and did not only give each of 
them encouragement, but made every one she con- | 
versed with believe that she regarded him with an 
eye of kindness; for which reason we expected to 
have seen the. impressions of multitudes of faces 
among the several plaits and foldings of the heart; 
but to our great surprise not a single print of this 
nature discovered itself until we came into the very 
core and centre of it. We there observed a little 
figure, which, upon applying our glasses to it, ap- 
peared dressed in a yery fantastic manner. The 
more I looked upon it, the more I thought I had 
seen the face before, but could not possibly recollect 
either the place or time; when al “ength, one of 
the company, who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the several turns of its features, that 
the little idol which was thus lodged in the very 
middle of the heart was the deceased beau, whose 
head I gaye some account of in my last Tuesday’s | 
paper = 

‘As soon as we had finished our dissection, we re- 
solved to make an experiment of the heart, not being 
able to determine among ourselves the nature of its 
substance, which. differed in so`many particulars 


from that of the heart in other females. Accord- 


ingly we laid it in a pan of burning coals, when we | 


observed in it a certain salamandrine quality, thi 
made it capable of living in the midst of 
flame, without being consumed, or so much as 
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and standing round the heart in a circle, it gave a 
most prodig:ous sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed 

à all at once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary 
noise, which methought was louder than the burst 
of a cannon, produced such a violent shake in my 
brain, that it dissipated the fumes of sleep and left 
me in an instant broad awake.—L. 


a 


No. 282.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 23, 1711-12. 
Spes incerta futuri. —Vira. Æn. viii. 580. 
Hopes and fears in equal balance laid.—DrYDEN. 


Ir is a lamentable thing that every man is full of 

complaints, and constantly uttering sentences against 
the fickleness of fortune, when people generally 
bring upon themselves all the calamities they fall 
into, andare constantly heaping up matter for their 
own sorrow and disappointment. ‘That which pro- 
duces the greatest part of the delusions of mankind, 
isa false hope which people indulge with so san- 
guine a flattery to themselves, that their hearts are 
bent upon fantastical advantages which they have 
no reason to believe should ever have arrived to 
“I them. By this unjust measure of calculating their 
i happiness, they often mourn with real atHiction for 
imaginary losses. When I am talking of this un- 
happy way of accounting for ourselves, I cannot 
but reflect upon a particular set of people, who in 
their own favour, resolve every thing that is possible 
into what is probable, and then reckon on that pro- 
bability as on what must certainly happen. Will 
Honeycomb, upon my observing his looking on a 
lady with some particular attention, gave me an ac- 
count of the great distresses which had laid waste 
that very fine face, and had given an air of melan- 
choly to avery agreeable person, That lady and a 
couple of sisters of hers, were, said Will, fourteen 
vears ago, the greatest fortunes about town; but 
without haying any loss, by bad tenants, by bad se- 
curities, or any damage by sea or land, are reduced 
to very narrow circumstances. They were at that 
time the most inaccessible haughty beauties in town; 
and their pretensions to take upon them at that un- 
merciful rate, were raised upon the fullowing scheme, 
according to which all theirlovers were answered. 
y “ Our father isa youngish man, but then our mother 
is somewhat older, and not likely to haye any chil- 
at dren: his estate being 8002. per annum, at twenty 
i years’ purchase, is worth 16,000}. Our uncle, who 
1s above fifty, has 400/. per annum, which, at the 
aforesaid rate, is 8,000/. There is a widow aunt 
who has 10,000/. at her own disposal, left by her 
husband, and an old maiden aunt, who has 6,0002. 
Then our father’s mother has 9002. per annum, which 
is worth 18,000/. and 1,000. each of us has of our 
own, which cannot be taken from us. These summed 
up together stand thus :— 


£. 
.-800...... 16,000 
--400...... 8,000 


Aunts’ ...... í So (pees 16,000 


Grandmother's ....900...... 18,000 
Ownl,0U0 each..... 


“ Fathers .. 
i Uncles ..... 


: Re Total ......61,000 
This equally divided between us three amounts to 


20,000/. each: an allowance being given for an en- | 


largement upon common fame, we may lawfully pass 
for 30,0001, fortunes,” À n nass 
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As we were admiring this strange phenomenon, 
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In prospect of this, and the knowleang po 
3 3 


own persunal merit, every one w 
their eyes, and they refused thos 
been frequently made them. 

The mother dies, the father is m 
ason; on him was entailed the fath wD and ja; 
and grandmother's estate. i aa 


as Contemp Welt 
© offers which © 
But mark 


her went the 6,000}. The widow died, and lef 
enough to pay her debts and bury her- eft bug 
there remained for these three girls but A 80 that 
|1,000/. ‘They had by this time passed thei "8 
and got on the wrong side of thirty: and Cir Prime, 
the remainder of their days, upbraiding weeps 
that they mind nothing but money and paking 
that virtue, sense, and modesty, E cwailin 
in no manner of estimation. 
I mention this case of ladies before a 
cause ìt is the most irreparable; for t 
jis the time least capable of reflection, it is in thas 
| sex the only season in which they can advance th at 
fortunes. But if we turn our thoughts to the ‘ca 
we see such crowds unhappy, from no other ei 
than an ill-grounded hope, that it is hard to Bes 
which they rather deserve, our pity or contempt Į 
is not unpleasant to sce a fellow, after growin ‘old 
in attendance, and after having passed half a life 
in servitude, call himself the unbappiest of all men 
and pretend to be disappointed, because a courtier 
broke his word. He that promises himself any thing 
but what may naturally arise from his own property 
or labour, and goes beyond the desire of possessing 
above two parts in three even of that, lays up for 
himself an increasing heap of afflictions and disap- 
pointments, There ure but two means in the world 
of gaining by other men, and these are by being 
either agreeable, or considerable, The generality 
of mankind do all things for their own sakes; and 
when you hope any thing from persons above you, 
if you cannot say, “ I can.be thus agreeable, or 
thus serviceable,” it is ridiculous to pretend to the 
dignity of being unfortunate when they leave you; 
you were injudicious in hoping for any other than 
to be neglected for such as can come within these 
descriptions of being capable to please or serve your 
patron, when his humour or interests call for their 
capacity either way. > 
It would not methinks be a useless comparison 
between the condition of a man who shuns all he 
pleasures of life, and of one who makes it his re 
ness to pursue them. Hope in the recluse ma e 
his austerities comfortable, while the luxurious ama 
gains nothing, but uneasiness from his enjoy is 
What is the difference in happiness of him v ‘te 
macerated by abstinence, and his who is sure 


NY other, be. 
hough youth 


i : : no 
with excess? He who resigns the worl h 
temptation to envy, hatred, malice, angel, PR 


in constant possession of a serene minda ir very 
follows the pleasures of it, which are in S p BO 
nature disappointing, is in constant seare 
solicitude remorse, and confusion. 


i 14th, 1712: 
‘Mr. SPECTATOR, dery H rtune t 


“Iama young woman, and have mie church 
make, for which reason I come constant 7 jests: bu 
to hear divine service, and make rt our clerk 
one great hinderance to my design 18 Christmas 50 
who was once a gardener, has this ©) ho b 
1overdecked the church with greens, iat 1 hiave 


i i ; insomuc 
| quite spoiled my prospect; insom, 
‘scarce seen the young baronet I ee 
| three weeks, though we have both been 


are had at present |. 
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he who 
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fellow in our pew |1 


that the congr 


ike Moses. 
ae well hedged, that all 


ical Si am obliged to shoot 
without taking any 
unless you will 
s, I shall grow 
v at church, and soon have 
o say my prayers. I am 
st obedient Servant, 
«Jenny SIMPER.” 


y the boughs, 
Spectator, 
ing these green 


Sir, your m0 


T: T 


| Y, JAN. 
| yo 283.) THURSDAY, JA} 
rargitor 


| set is {ngenique 
| HRE oe, Prolog. ver. 10. 
| Vent 


ve y he mother of invention —ES 1S" 
rallies tle philoso hers in his time, who 
al niig Ealer they should admit riches 
Er the number of real goods ; the professors of the 
| vaverer sects threw them quite out, while others as 
resolutely jnserted them 
| [am apt to believe, thatas the world grew more 
olite, the rigid doctrines of the first were wholly dis- 

| carded; and I do not find any one so hardy at 
| wesent as to deny that there are very great advan- 
| tages in the enjoyment of a plentiful fortune. In- 
| deed the best and wisest of men, though they may 
| possibly despise a good part of those things which 
+ the world calls pleasures, can, I think, hardly be 
| insensible of that weight and dignity which a mode- 
/ ate share of wealth adds to their characters, coun- 
| eels, and actions, 
ate me general complaint in professions and 
Binet e ae members of them are chiefly 
nature of uae pi 4 ety imputed to the ill- 
N in i who are ever bestowing their 

_ fairly consider th ae eee then harens EVE 
| dull fnd them found PE ai a cee 
| supposing both e aoh undoubted reason : since, 
taght, in s te i their natural integrity, I 
| an indigent peer ieee to fear foul play from 
| “cumstances seem ie er than from one whose 
| Lare temptation of ey placed him above the 
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men of the age in which 
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n the three following Italian proverbs’: 


Never do that by proxy which you can do yourself. 
Never defer that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 
Never neglect small matters and expenses. 


method in 
is also at- 


tainable by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the. greatest states- 
he lived, being asked by a 
friend how he was able to dispatch that multitude of 
affairs in which he was engaged? replied, that his 
whole art consisted in doing one thing at once. | 
“Tf? says he, “I have any necessary dispatches ; 
to make, I think of nothing else until those are 
finished: if any domestic affairs require my atten 
tion, I give myself up wholly to them until taey are 
set in order.” 

In short, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers arriving to great estates, by making a re | 
gular and orderly disposition of their business, and 
that without it the greatest parts and most lively | 
imaginations rather puzzle their affairs, than bring | 
them to a happy issue. | 
From what has been said, I think I may lay it | 
down as a maxim, that every man of good common 
sense may, if he pleases, in his particular station of 
life, most certainly be rich. The reason why we 
sometimes see that men of the greatest capacities 
are not so, is either because they despise wealth in | 
comparison of something else; or at least are not 
content to be getting an estate, unless they may do 
it in their own way, and at the same time enjoy all , 
the pleasures and gratifications of life. ay 

But besides these ordinary forms of growing-rich, ' 
it must be allowed that there is room for genius as | 
well in this as in all other circumstances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were Jong 
since very numerous, and though so many new 
ones have been found out of late years, there is cer- 
tainly still remaining so large a field for invention, 
that a man of an indifferent head might easily sit 
down and draw up such a plan for the conduct and 
support of his life, as was never yet once thought of. 

We daily see methods put in practice by hungry | 
and ingenious men, which demonstrate the power | 
of invention in this particular. 

It is reported of Scaramouch, the first famous 
Italian comedian, that being at Paris and in great 
want, he bethought himself of constantly plying near 
the door of a noted perfumer in that city, and when 


A third instrument of growing rich is 


| 0n Senna with her highest employments. 
Sperate fortunes atiline’s saying to those men of 
T of whom he att who applied themselves to him 
| ty had Ni erward composed his army, that 
totun 8 to hope for but from a civil war 
|. believe J impressions he desired.. 
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any one came out who 


had been buying snuff, never , 


failed to desire a taste of them: when he had by this | 


means got together a quantity made up of several 
different sorts, he sold it again at a lower rate to the 
same perfumer, who, finding out the trick, called 
it “ Tabac de mille fleurs,” or, « Snuff of a thousand 
flowers.” The story further tells us, that by this 
means he got a very comfortable subsistence, until 
making too much haste to grow rich, he one day 
took such an unreasonable pinch out of the box of a 
Swiss officer, as engaged him in a quarrel, and 

obliged him to quit this ingenious way of life. 
Nor can I in this place omit doing justice toa 
country, who though he is scarce 
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plication attained. to the art of beating the grena- 
diers’ march on his chin. I am credibly informed 
that by this means he does not only maintain himself 
and hiš mother, but that he is laying up money. 
every day, with a design, if the war continues, to 
purchase a drum at least, if not a pair of colours. 

I shall conclude these instances with the device 
of the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great dis- 
tance from Paris, and without money to bear his 
expenses thither. The ingenious author being thus 
sharp-set, got together a convenient quantity of 
brick-dust, and having disposed of it into several 
papers, writ upon one, “ Poison for monsicur sÀ 
upon asecond, “ Poison for the dauphin,” and ona 
third, ‘ Poison for the king.’? Having made this 
provision for the royal family of France, he laid his 
papers so that his landlord, who was an inquisitiye 
man, and a good subject, might get a sight of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired. ‘The host gave 
immediate intelligence to the secretary of state. 
The secretary presently sent down a special mes- 
senger, who brought up the traitor to court, and 
provided him at the king’s expense with proper ac- 
commodations on the road. As soon as he ap- 
peared, he was known to be the. celebrated Ra- 
belais, and his powder upon examination being 
found very innocent, the jest was only laughed at; 
for which a less eminent droll would have been sent 
to the galleys. 

Trade and commerce might- doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ‘ways, out of which would arise 
such branches as haye: not yet-been touched. The 
famous Doily is still fresh in every one’s me- 
mory, who raised a fortune by finding out materials 
for such stuffs as might at once be cheap and gen- 
teel.. I have heard it affirmed, that had not he dis- 
covered this frugal method of gratifying our pride, 
we should hardly have been able to carry on the 


last war, a 

I regard trade not only as highly aavantageous 
to the commonwealth in general, but as the most 
natural and likely method of making a man’s for- 
tune: having observed, since my being a Spectator in 
the world; greater estates got about *Change, than 
at Whitehall’ or St. James’s, I believe I may also 
add, that the first acquisitions are: generally at- 
tended with more satisfaction, and as good a con- 
science, 

I must not, however, close this essay without ob- 
serving, that what has been said is only intended 
for persons in the common ways of thriving, and is 
not designed for those men who from low be- 
ginnings push themselves up to the top of states, 
and the most considerable figures in life. My 
maxim of saying is not designed for such as these, 
since nothing is more usual than for thrift to dis- 
appoint the ends of ambition; it being almost im- 
possible that the mind should be intent upon trifles, 
while it is at the same time forming some great 
design. 

I may therefore compare these men to a great 
poet, who, as Longinus says, while he is full of the 
most magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure to 
mind the little beauties and niceties of his art. 

Twould, however, have all my readers take great 
caré how they mistake themselves for uncommon 
geniuses, and men above rule, since it is very’casy 
for them to be deceived in this particular.—X. 
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Their mirth to share, I bid my business wait 


AN unaffected behaviour is with 
very great charm; but under the oe Que 
unconstrained and disengaged ae 9 
them to be unconcerned in any dit ree 
neral negligence is what they q SHOE ites A 
sions, and set up for an aversion to all 
business and attention. “ J am the 
creature in the world, I haye certainly 
memory of any man living,” ; yt 
sions in the mouth of a pretender of this 
a professed maxim with these: peo le 
think; there is something so solemn a A 
they, forsooth, can never give themnselven eae 
such a way of employing themselves, a 
often that this sort of man is heavy eno 
nature to be a good proficient .in such 
are attainable by industry ; but, alas! 


ort, 
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tion, 
c for 
It happens 
ugh in his 
a Matters ag 
! he has such 


an ardent desire to be what he is n 
volatile, to have the faults of-a per: 
that he professes himself the most un 
for any manner of application. . When.thi 9 
enters into the head ef a female, she Ean 
fesses sickness upon all occasions, “and act at 
things with an indisposed air. She is offended but 
her mind is too lazy to raise her to anger, therefore 
she lives only as actuated by a violent ‘spleen, and 
gentle scorn. .She has hardly.curiosity to listen to | 
scandal of,her acquaintance, and has never ‘atten. 
tion enough to hear them commended.. : This affec- 
tation in both sexes makes them vain of being 
useless, and take a certain pride in their insignif.. 
cancy. 

Opposite to this folly is another no less unreason- 
able, and that is, the * impertinence of being 
always im a hurry.” There are those who visit 
ladies, and beg pardon, before they are well seated 
in their chairs, that they. just called in, but are 
obliged to attend business of importance elsewhere 
the very next moment. Thus they run from place to 
place, professing that they, are obliged to be still in 
another company than .that which they are m. 
These persons who are just a going somewhere else 
should never be detained; let ‘all the, world aly 
that business is to be minded, and their affairs x 
be at.anend, Their vanity -is, to be Oe 
and compliance with their multiplicity ote 
effectually dispatch them, ‘The travelling la i 
who have half the town to.see in an afternoon, may 
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the true temper of a person so much as wo 

have by ie two eerie which are written by t 
people of the different humours a 
It is wonderful that a man ‘canno 
himself when he sits down to write, ane 
grayely commit himself.to paper the Sm pave 
that he is in the freedom. of, conversation. but 
hardly seen a line from. any. é s 
spoke them as absent from what they o jnto com 
they. profess they are when they Hie A persuade 
pany. Tor the folly is, that they hav 
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-great importance to write this 
“not omit making my compli- 
ivilities to me when I was 
is my misfortune to be so full of 
tell you a thousand things 
J must desire you to com- 
his to no one living: but 
R greatest fidelity, 

amt Ee RREN humble Servant, 
, at STEPHEN COURIER.Y. 


H MADAM, 


1 things in the world; how- 
k the waters, and am told 
Jeren though 1 ha my tyes so much, I cannot“for- 
J ought not R E y tall vou I-have been to the 
lar moe hi rel since I saw you. How ‘ould 
E ME a thought, as that I could hear 
‘af that silly fellow with patience ? “Take my word 
br ii there is nothing ïn it ; and you may believe it 
[zhen so lazy acreatufe as Í am undergo the pains 
to assure you of it, by taking pen, mk, and paper 
amy hand. Forgive this; you know I shall not 
sten offend in this kind. 
> «Jam yery much your Servant, 
« BRIDGET EITHERDOWN. 


“The fellow is of your country, pr’ythee send me 
vord however whether he has so great an estate.” 
| "Mr. SPECTATOR, » Jan. 24,1712. 


“Tam clerk of the parish from whence Mrs. 
[Simper sends her complaint, in your Spectator of 
Wednesday last, I must beg of you to publish this 
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was almost the only person that looked in a prayer- 
book all chureh-time. I had several projects in my 
head to put a stop to this growing mischief; but as 
Ihave long lived in Kent, and there often heard 
how the Kentish men evaded the Conqueror, by car- 
rying green boughs over their heads, it put me ia 
mind of practising this device against Mrs. Simper.’ 
J find I have preserved many a young man from her 
eye-shot by this means: therefore humbly pray the’ 
boughs inay be fixed, until she shall give security 
for her peaceable intentions. 
“ Your humble Servant, 
TA «© FRANCIS STERNHOLD ” 
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Ne, quicunque Dcus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 

Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 

Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas: 

Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 

But then they did not wrong themselves so much, ~ - 

To måke a god, a hero, or a king, È 

(Stript of his golden crown, and purple robe) 

Descend to a mechanic dialect; 

Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high, 


With empty sound, and airy notions fly. Roscommon. 


Havine already treated of the fable, the charac- 
ters, and sentiments in Paradise Lost, we are in 
the last place, to consider the language ; and as the 
learned world is very much divided upon Milton as 
to this point, I hopeithey will excuse me if I appear 
particular in any of my opinious, and incline to 
those who judge mést advantageously of the author. 

It is requisite that:the language of a heroic poem 
should be both perspicuous and sublime. In pro- 
portion as either ofthese two qualities are wanting, 
ihe language is imperfect. Perspicuity is the first 
and most necessary qualification; insomuch that a 
good-natured reader sometimes overlooks a little 
slip even in the grammar or syntax, where it is im- 
possible for him to mistake the poet’s sense. of 
this kind is that passage in Milton, wherein he 
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ee myself ‘SO far, as from | particular, and give the last finishing to every cir 
Seats vander into Southwell cumstance in so longia work. The ancient critics, 
Ta indsor tune, still un-| therefore, who were actuated by a spirit of candour, 
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speaks of Satan: 


è .— — God and his Son except, pet 


Created thing nought valu’d he nor shunn’d : 
and ‘nat in which he describes Adam and Eve: 


Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve 


It is plain, that in the former of these passages, 


my er HES % ` pan 
J greens so liberally about the church, but according to the natural syntax, the Divine Persons 


mentioned in the first line are represented as created 


8 of the same sisterhood) ‘some | beings; and that, in the other, Adam and Hye are 
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| take particular care to guard himself against idio- 
| matic ways of speaking. Ovid and Lucan have 

many poornesses of expression upon this account, 
; as taking up with the first phrases that offered, 
| without putting themselves to the trouble of looking 
| after such as would not only have been natural, 
| but also elevated and sublime. Milton has but 
| few failings in this kind, of which, however, you 
| may meet with some instances, as in the following 
| passages : 

Embrios and idiots, eremites and friars, 

| White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery 
\ Here pilgrims roum——— 
| ‘A while discourse they hol 
| No fear lest dinner cool; when thus began 
Our author 
Who of all ages to succeed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head,—I fare our ancestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam. 


‘The great masters in composition know very well 
that many an elegant’ phrase becomes improper for 
a poet or an orator, when it has been debased by 

| common use, For this reason the works of ancient 
authors, which are written in dead languages, have 

; a great advantage over those which are written in 

| languages that are now spoken. Were there any 

| mean phrases or idioms in Virgil or Homer, they 

would not shock the ear of the most delicate modern 

| reader, so much as they would haye done that of an 

old Greek or Roman, because we never hear them 

| pronounced in our streets, or in ordinary conver- 
| sation. 

| Itis not therefore sufficient, that the language of 

an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also sub- 
| lime., To this end it ought to deviate from the 
| common forms and ordinary phrases of speech. ‘The 
| judgment of a poet very much discovers itself in 

shunning the common roads of expression, without 
falling into such ways of speech as may scem stiff 
| and unnatural: he must not swell into a false sub- 
| lime, by endeavouring to avoid the other extreme. 

Among the Greeks, Æschylus, and sometimes So- 
| phocles, were guilty of this fault; among the Latins, 
| Claudian and Statius; and among our own coun- 
| irymen,; Shakspeare and Lee.. In these authors 
the affectation of greatness often hurts the perspi- 

cuity of the style, as in many others the endeavour 
| alter perspicuity prejudices its greatness. 

| Aristotle has observed, that the idiomatic style 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
following methods. First, by the use of metaphors: 

£ such are those of Milton: 

Imparadis‘a in one another's arms, 
And in his hand a reed 
{ Stood waving tipt with fire. 


The grassy clods now calv'd. 
Spangled with eyes————. 


In these and innumerable other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold but just: I must however 
observe, that if the metaphors are not so thick sown 
în Milton, which always savours too much of wit, 
that they never clash with one another, which, as 
Aristotle observes, turns a sentence into a kind of 
enigma or riddle; and that he seldom has recourse 
to them where the proper and natural words will do 
as well, 

Another way of raising the language, and giving 
| it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of 


other tongues. Virgilis full of the Greek forms of 
speech, which the critics call Hellenisms, as Horace 
in his odes abounds with them much more than 


Virgil. I need not mention the several dialects | have taken to his poem upon thu 
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which Homer has made use of for thi 

in conformity with the Practice of ake 
and with Artistotle’s rule, has infused 
Latinisms, as well as Græcisms ed a greats 
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wards the beginning of it; > NS poemi; asg 
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Nor did they not perceive th i 
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In which they were, or the fierce ont? 
Yet to their general's voice they soon ofeesee 
Who shall tempt y ney 


> with wai 1 
The dark unbottom'd infinite AEE Us feet 


And through the palpable obs i 
His uncouth Se or spread Haiya pay 
Upborne with indefatigable wings y Night 
Over the vast abrupt? S 

So both ascend 
In the visions of God —— BOOK 11, 


Under this head may be reckoned the placi 
adjective after the substantive, the trans oie the 
words, the turning the adjective into a ee of 
with several other foreign modes of A 
this poet has- naturalized to give his ae ich 
greater sound, and throw it out of prose, nies 

The third method mentioned by Aris 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language mo 
than with that of any other tongue, and is therefore 
more used by Homer than by any other poct. | 
mean the lengthening of a phrase by the addition 
of words, which may cither be inserted or omitted, 
as also by the extending or contracting of particular 
words by the insertion or omission of certain sylla- 
bles. Milton has put in practice this method of | 
raising his language, as far as the nature of our 
tongue will permit, as in the passage above men. | 
tioned, eremite, for what is hermit in common dis Pet 
course. If you observe the measure of his verse, | ae 
he has with great judgment suppressed a syllable (ee 
in several words, and shortened those of two sylla- ta 
bles into one; by which method, besides the above- han 
mentioned advantage, he has given a greater variety ! aro 
to his numbers. But this practice is more particu- ‘aloo 
larly remarkable in the names of persons and of 
countries, as Beëlzebub, Hessebon, and in many 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed (No? 
the name, or made use of thåt which is not the hae 
most commonly known, that he might the better ! 
deviate from the language of the vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to him ‘ 
old words, which also makes his poem appear i 
more venerable, and gives it a greater air ot antl 

uity. i 
J Taia likewise take notice, that there ae a 
Milton several words of his own commg, A as ” 
berean, miscreated, hell-doomed, C itis 
and many others. Ifthe reader is ae see i 
liberty in our English poet, I would re hows us 
to him a discourse in Plutarch, a tie same | 
how frequently Homer has made use 0 
liberty. : d b; 

Milton, by the above-mentioned e aeae ath 
the choice of the noblest words and p ved our lan- 

a im, has carrie Fa 
our tongue would afford him, f the English 
guage to a greater height than ony ee him, and 
poets have ever done before or 1 to that of his 
made the sublimity of his style equa 
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ieee f r his use, because his poem 
ne rate. Rhyme, without any 
th a thel nguage off from prose, 


sably necessary 
falling int 

a taste 
Those t ze dice a poet when he departs 
3; f expression, would do well 
treated an ancient author 
jid, for his insipid mirth upon this occa- 
Dryden used to call these sort of men 


| Lie prose=critics- 

| his prose-cr!l der this head of the language, con- 
iler Milton's numbers, in which he has made use 
si 


isions, which are not customary among 
articularly observed 
in his cutting 0 the letter Y, when it precedes a 
rowel. This, and some other innovations in the 
| measure of his verse, has varied his numbers in such 
"3 manner, as makes them incapable of satiating the 
‘ar, and cloying the reader, which the same uniform 
mesure would certainly have done, and which the 
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VI think his style, and degrees expressly forbidden by that religion w 

confes al in some places too | pretend to profess: and whose laws, ina nation 
1$ r| that calls itself Christian, one would think should 


take place of those rules which men of corrupt 
minds, and those of weak understandings, follow. I 
know not any thing more pernicious to good man- 
ners, than the giving fair names to foul actions: 
for this confounds vice and virtue, and takes off 
that natural horror we have to evil. 
creature, who would start at the name of strumpet, 
may think it pretty to be called a mistress, especially 


An innocent ; 


if her seducer has taken care to inform her, that a | 


union of hearts is the principal matter in the sight 
of heaven, and that the business at church is a mere 
idle ceremony. Who knows not that the difference 
between obscene and modest words expressing the 
same action, consists only in the accessary idea, for 
there is nothing immodest in letters and syllables 
Fornication and adultery are modest words; be- 
cause they express an evil action as criminal, and 


so as to excite horror and aversion ; whereas words | 


representing the pleasure rather than the sia, are, | 


for this reason, indecent and dishonest. Your 
papers would be chargeable with something worse 
than indelicacy, they would be immoral, did you 
treat the detestable sins of uncleanness in the 
same manner as you rally an impertinent self-love 
and an artful glance; as those laws would be very 
unjust that should chastise murder and petty larceny 
with the same punishment. Even delicacy requires 
that the pity shown to distressed indigent wicked- 


ness, first betrayed into, and then expelled the har- 
bours of the brothel, should be changed to detesta- | 


tion, when we consider pampered vice in the habi- 
tations of the wealthy. The most free person of 


{perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to do in 
‘Jong narrative poems. I shall close these reflec- 
tions upon the language of Paradise Lost with ob- 
serving, that Milton has copied after Homer rather 
(lian Virgil in the length of his periods, the copious- 
[ness of his phrases, and the running of his verses 
into one another.—L. 
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| Somi wee 
omina honesta prætenduntur vitiis.—Tacir. Ann. 1, xiv. c. 21, 
Specious names are lent to cover vices. 


York A -12 
| Lines , Jan. 18, 1711-12. 


u 

A Ghee, ates a gentleman of so 
hacer me e pleases to use it; but it 
there N ae inform your readers, that 
| True delien lse delicacy, as well as a true one. 
of judgment aes take it, consists in exactness 
“ail, purity of sateen. of sentiment, or, if you 
toraption” and ection, as this is opposed to 
reding as Grossness. There are pedants in 
Munot bear ne ae in learning. ‘The eye that 
z ace light is not delicate, but sore. 
itd Vigour of ree appears in the soundness 
‘Wihe stomach + bots, not in the squcamishness 

“Ot politeness, ” and a false delicacy is affectation 
[itacy, ee then can be the standard of 
Pte and virtue? Virtue, which as 
Varga the athe ee observed, is real honour: 
ite Y titular, ARS among mankind are 
Iteag 4 im that of men y that rule, in my opi- 
taat are so far trom it your virtuous female 
ye Man: n, that you sce m deserving Mr, Courtly’s 
hap, Cuse for a m too gentle, and to allow 
| Mach of n enormous crime, which is 


2 p 
age, andis in all its branches 


quality, in Mr. Courtly’s phrase, that is, to speak 
properly, a woman of figure who has forgot her birth 
and breeding, dishonoured her relations and herself, 
abandoned her virtue and reputation, together with 
the natural modesty of her sex, and risked her very 


soul, is so far from deserving to be treated with no ; 


worse character than that of a kind woman, which 
is, doubtless, Mr. Courtly’s meaning (if he has any), 
that one can scarce be too severe on her, inasmuch 
as she sins against greater restraints, is less exposed, 
and liable to fewer temptations, than beauty in po- 
verty and distress. It is hoped, therefore, Sir, that 
you will not lay aside your generous design of ex 

posing that monstrous wickeduess of the town, 
whereby a multitude of innocents are sacrificed ina 
more barbarous manner than those who were offered 
to Moloch. The unchaste are provoked to see their 
wice exposed, and the chaste cannot rake into such 
filth without danger of defilement, but a mere spec- 
tator may look into the bottom, and come off with 

out partaking in the guilt. The doing so, will con- 


your own advantage ; but if your zeal slackens, how 
can one help thinking that Mr. Courtly’s letter is 
but a feint to get off from a subject, in which either 
your own, or the private and base ends of others to 
whom you are partial, or those of whom you are 
afraid, would not endure a reformation? 
“I am, Sir, 
« Your humble Servant and Admirer, so long 
as you tread in the paths of truth, virtue, 
and honour.” 


«Trin. Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12, 1711-12. 
« Mr. SPECTATOR, 


« It is my fortune to have a chamber-fellow, with 
whom though l agree very well in many senti- 
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ments, yet there is one in which we are as contrary 
as light and darkness, We are both in love. His 
mistress is a lovely fair and mine a lovely brown. 
Now as the praise of our mistresses’ beauty employs 
much of our time, we have frequent quarrels in en- 
tering upon that subject, while each says all he can 
to defend his choice. For my own part, I have 
racked my fancy to the utmost; and sometimes with 
the greatest warmth of imagination have told him, 
that night was made before day, and many more fine 
things, though without any effect; nay, last night I 
could not forbear saying, with more heat than judg- 
ment, that the devil ought to be painted white. Now 
my, desire is, Sir, that you would be pleased to give 
us in black and white your opinion in the matter of 
dispute between us: which will either furnish me 
with fresh and prevailing arguments to maintain my 
own taste, or make me with less repining allow that 
of my chamber-fellow. I know very well that- I 
have Jack Cleveland* and Bond’s Horace on my arise bety 
side; but then he has such a band of rhymers and| Four would have the same inconveniences them, | 
romance-writers, with which he opposes me, and is | and a greater number would cause too ce 88 tio, | 
so continually chiming to the tune of golden tresses,;| fusion. I could never read a passage ee Coni 
yellow locks, milk, marble, ivory, silver, swans, | and another in Cicero to this purpose am Olybins | 
snow, daisies, doves, and the Lord knows what; cret pledsure in applying it-to'the Engli gln se| 
which he is always sounding with so much vehe-:| tution, which it suits much better than the te 
mence in my ears, that he often puts me in a brown Both these great authors give the presi oman, 
study how to answer him; and I find that I amin a | mixed government, consisting, of three ag He 
fair way to be quite confounded, without your timely.| the regal; the noble; and the popular. They bet 
assistance afforded to, Sir, “| doubtless in their thoughts the constitution è! th 
‘ “ Your humble Servant, Roman commonwealth, in which the consul RTS 
“ PurLogrung,’” ‘| Sented the king, the senate the nobles, and the tri 


n | bunes the‘people. This division of the three powers 
He SP p ‘ in the Roman constitution was by no means so dis 
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_ This liberty is best preseryeq wh 

tive power is lodged in several Cre the 
if those ea ee are of different Paion 
for where they are of the s inte 
quently have an interest to aes and ce 
rank, it differs but little from a So Peculiar tothe 
ment in a single person. But the potical Borers 
z people can have for their libert Pretest secu 
gislative power is in the ha P 

pily distinguished, that by Dres Ct persons 
cular interests of their seyeral ranks 
viding for the whole body of the : 
other words, when there js no 
that has nota common intere 
part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators. qx 
better than a tyranny; if there are onl 7 itis y 
will want a casting voice, and one of the bee 
length be swallowed up by the disputes 4 MA 
tentions that will necessarily and eon. | 


i 


cople: A 
Part ‘of the a 


st with at least | 


Z.. 


tinct and natural, as it is in the English form of 


Duarinailve landi howd tnelgoodland nio ‘| government. Among several objections that might 


Thy happy clime and countless blessings prize !—MENAND. 
r` 7 


I Loox upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were 
I to-choose of what religion I would be,.and under 


„| the consular power, which had only the ornaments 


be made to it, I think the chief are those that affect 


‘Without the force of the regal ‘authority. ‘Their 
number ‘had nót a casting Voice in it; for which 


what government I would live, I should most cer- 
tainly give the preference to that form of religion 
agd government which is established in my own 
country, In this point I think I am-determined by 
reason and conviction; but if I shall be told that I 
am actuated by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest 
prejudice; it is a prejudice that ariées from the 
loye of my country, and therefore such a one.as I] first ministers of state, than a distinct branch of the 
will always indulge, I have in'seyeral papers en-' sovereignty, in which none can be looked upon as 
deavoured to express my duty and esteem for the'l'a part, who are not a part of the legislature. a 
church of England, and design this as an essay upon'| the consuls been invested with the regal authority to 
the civil part of our constitution, having often cn- |as great a degree as our monarchs, there would neret 
tertained myself with reflections on this subject, | haye been any occasions for a dictatorship, which 
which 1 have not met with in other.writers. "Thad in it the ower of all the three orders, an 
That form of goyernment appears to me the most | ended in the subversion of the whole constitution 
reasonable, whiclyis most conformable to the equa-| Such a history as that of Suetonius, which ENS 
lity that we find in human nature, provided it be | us.a.succession of absolute princes, is to me ey 
consistent with .pyiblic peace and tranquillity. This | answerable drgument againstdespotic power. W ines 
is what may properly be called liberty, which ex-| the prince is a man of wisdom and virtue, itis =| 
empts one may from‘subjection to another, so deed happy for his people that he is absolute; at is 
far as the order and economy .of government will | since in the common run of mankind, for on? “aa 
permit. |, wise and good you find ten of a cont its 
Liberty should reach every individual of a people, | itis very dangerous for a nation | 
as they all share one common nature; if it only | chance, or to have its public happine 
spreads among particular branches, there had better depend on the virtue or vices of & smg i 
ye none at all, since such a liberty only aggravates | Look into the history I have mentioned, 0r s must 
the misfortune of those who are deprived of it, by | series of absolute princes, how many oe emperor 
setting before them a disagreeable subject of com- | you read through, Thefore you come fo Amn 
But this is not all; 2 


reason, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, 
while the other sat at home, the public business was 
sometimes at a stand, while the consuls pulled two 
different ways in it. Besides, I do not find that the 
consuls had ever*a negative voice in the passing of 
a law, or decree‘of the senate; so that indeed they 
were rather the. chief body of the nobility, or the 
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veno slavish fears and apprehen- 
n his mind, who will indulge the 
culation, and push his re- 
searches into all the abstruse corners of truth, so it 
r him to have about him a compe- 


The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
This point will engross 
If this is taken 
care of to our hands, we look out for pleasures and 
amusements; and among a great number of idle | y 
people, there will be many whose pleasures will lie 
Thest are the two 
great sources of knowledge, and as men grow wise 


aie others seeing the happiness of such a 
anna he improving by their conversation, 
sues ail aeraad surpass one another, until a 
| nee a with races of wise and understand- 

te as ween’ plenty are therefore the great 
yan ate : andas most of the despotic 
ea ae e world have neither of them, 

anty, ee german with ignorance and bar- 
ofits princes dea eed, notwithstanding several 
for knovled ute, there are men famous 
b ge and learning; but the reason is, 


Bey moi thinking fit to exert himself 
tations, less hee yale the princes of the eastern 
monli their on subjects should be invited to new- 
of libert nstitution, having so many prospects 
es ih ih ea rep Jn all despotic 
and letters, ther particular prince may favour _ and devoted humble Serrant, 
Pak e is a natural degeneracy of 

ties a drove from Augustus’s reign, 
st themselves by degrees until 


Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons 
that debase the minds of men who iive under sla- 
very, though 1 look on this as the principal. This 
natural tendency of despotic power to ignorance 
and barbarity, though not insisted upon by others. 
is, I thiak, an unanswerable argument against that 
form of government, as it shows how repugnant it 
is to the good of mankind, and the perfection of 
human nature, whieh ought to be the great ends of 


all civil institutions.—L. 
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—Pavor est utrique molestus.—Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 10., 
Both fear alike. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« When you spoke of the jilts and coquettes, you 
then promised to be very impartial, and not to spare 
even your own sex, should any of their secret or open 
faults come under your cognisance : which has given 
me encouragement to describe a certain species of 
mankind under the denomination of male jilts. They 
are gentlemen who do not design to marry, yet, that 
they may appear to have some sense of gallantry, 
think they must pay their devoirs to one particular 
fair; in order to which, they single out from amongst 


make their fruitless addresses. This done, they 
first take every opportunity of being in her com- 
pany, and they never faii upon all occasions to be 
particular to her, laying themselves at her feet, pro- 
testing the reality of their passion with a thousand 
oaths, soliciting a return, and saying as many fine 
things as their stock of wit will allow: and if they 
are not deficient that way, generally speak so as to 
admit of a double interpretation ; which the credu- 
lous fair is too apt to turn to her own advantage, 
since it frequently happens to be a raw, innocent 
young creature, who thinks all the world as sincere 
as herself, and so her unwary heart becomes an easy 
prey to those deceitful monsters, who no sooner 
perceive it, but immediately they grow cool, and 
“| shun her whom they before seemed so much to ad- 
mire, and proceed to act the same common-place 
‘any towards another. A coxcomb flushed with 
maay of these infamous victories shall say he is 
sorry for the poor fools, protest and vow he never 
thought of matrimony, and wonder talking civilly 
can be so strangely misinterpreted. Now, Mr. 
Spectator, you that are a professed friend to love, 
will, I hope, observe upon those who abuse that 
noble passion, and raise it in innocent minds by a 
deceitful affectation of it, after which they desert 
the enamoured. Pray bestow a little of your coun- 
d|sel-on those fond believing females who already 
have, or are in danger of having, broken hearts ; 
in which you will oblige & great part of this town, 
but in a particular manner, 
‘¢ Sir, 
« Your (yet heart-whole) Admirer, 


“ MELAINIA.” 


Melainia’s complaint is occasioned by so general 
a folly, that it js wonderful one could so long over- 
Jook it. But this false gallantry proceeds from an 
impotence of mind, which makes those who are 
guilty of it incapable of pursuing what they them- 
selves approve. Many ‘a man wishes a woman his 
wife wnom he dare not take for such. 
one has power ovè his inclinations or fortunes, be 
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think Melainia gives them too soft a name in that 
of male coquets. I know not why irresolution of 
mind should not be more contemptible than impo- 
tence of body; and these frivolous admirers would 
be too tenderly used, in being only included in the 
same term with the insufficient another way. They 
whom my correspondent calls male coquets, should 
hereafter be called fribblers.. A fribbler is one who 
professes rapture and admiration for the woman 
whom he addresses, and dreads nothing so much as 
her consent. His heart can flutter by the force of 
imagination, but cannot fix from the force of judg- 
ment. It is not uncommon for the parents of 
| young women of moderate fortune to wink at the 
| addresses of fribblers, and expose their children to 
the ambiguous behaviour which Melainia complains 
of, until by the fondness to one they are to lose, 
they become incapable of love towards others, and, 
. by consequence, in their future marriage lead a 
joyless or a miserable life. As therefore I shall, in 
the speculations which regard love, be as severe as 
| I ought on jilts,and libertine women, so will I be 
as little merciful to insignificant ‘and mischievous 
| men. In order to this, all visitants who frequent 
` | families wherein there are young females, are forth- 
with required to declare themselves, or absent from 
places where their presence banishes such as would 
pass their time more to the advantage of those whom 
they visit. It isa matter of too great moment to be 
; dallied with; and I shall expect from all my young 
people a satisfactory account of appearances. Sire- 
i phon has from the publication hereof seven days to 
| explain the riddle he presented to Eudamia; and 
Chloris an hour after this comes to her hand, to 
declare whether she will have Philotas, whom a 
| woman of no less merit than herself, and of supe- 
rior fortune, languishes to call her own. 


ao 


ET 


x ‘í TO THE SPECTATOR. 
Str, 


| ‘Since so many dealers turn authors, and write 
quaint advertisements in praise of their wares, one 
| who from an author turned dealer may be allowed 
for the advancement of trade to turn author again. 
I will not however set up, like some of them, for 
selling cheaper than the most able honest tradesman 
can; nor do I send this to be bettter known for 
j choice and cheapness of China and Japan wares, 
tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian 
| goods. Placed as I am in Leadenhall-strect, near 
the India company, and the centre of that trade, 
„| thanks to my fair customers, my warehouse is graced 
| as wellas the benefit days of my plays and operas; 
and the foreign goods I sell, seem no less acceptable 
| z : 
| than the foreign books I translated, Rabelais, and 
| Don Quixote. This the critics allow me, and while 
i | they like my wares they may dispraise my writings. 
ie } But as it is not so well known yet, that I frequently 
i | cross the seas of late, and speak in Dutch and 
| French, besides other languages, I have the con- 
Veniency of buying and importing rich brocades, 
Dutch atlases; with gold and silver, or without, and 
other foreign silks of the newest modes and best 
fabrics, fine Flanders lace, linens, and pictures, at 
| the best hand® this my new way of trade I have 
| fallen into, I cannot better publish than by an ap- 
| plication to you. My wares are fit only for such as 


address in your paper, that those whose minds you 


THE SPECTATOR. 
= ee 
is a slave to common fame. For this reason, I beg it, will be the greater favour 


adorn may take the ornaments for their persons and 


| your readers; and I would beg of you to print this 
| houses from me. This, Sir, if I may prosume to 


> asl 


to a 


received rich silks and fine lace 
Consig 7 
eap for X masid r 


value, which will be sold ch 
; ha 

ind as I have also a large stock of 
Indian silks were formerly a rea 
trade; and since we must not Sell the 
amends by dealing in others, 
plead for one who would 


6 


ayo We muy 
his I or St seek 
lessen the nae 


r Pe will 
teasers of the Muses, and who, suiting p; ber of 
his circumstances, humbles the noel his Pitit tg 
citizen. Like a true tradesman, I hardly exalt the 
into any books, but those of accounts Y ever look 
truth, I cannot, I think, give you aa To Say the | 
my being a downright man of ‘traflic the idea of 
knowledging I oftener read the advertise by 


Vertisenients, than | 
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and trouble the 
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Vitæ summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam, 
Hon, 1 Od. iv, 15, 

Life's span forbids us to extend our care 

And stretch our hopes beyond our years:—Cneren, 


Upon taking my seat in a coffec-house often 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in 
the hottest seasons of news, and at a time perhaps 
that the Dutch mail is just come in, they hear me 
ask the coffee-man for his last weck’s bill of mor 
tality. I find that: I have been sometimes taken 
on this occasion for a parish sexton, sometimes for 
an undertaker, and sometimes for a doctor of phy- 
sic. In this, however, I am guided by the spint | 


| of a philosopher, as I take occasion from thence to 


reflect upon the regular increase and diminution of 
mankind, and consider the several various ways 
through which we pass from life to eternity. Jam | 
very well pleased with these weekly admonitions, , 
that bring into my mind such thoughts as ought to 
be the daily entertainment of every reasonable 
creatures and consider with pleasure to myself, by : 
which of those deliyerances, or, as we commonly 
call them, distempers, I may possibly make a 
escape out of this world of sorrows, into that condi: — 
tion of existence, wherein I hope to be happier in 
better than it is possible for me at present 
conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the Soe 
mentioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality el 
my opinion, an unanswerable argument for 2 oe 
vidence. How can we, without supposing paea 
under the constant care of a Supreme C 
any possible account for that nice Prono aH a 
we find in every great city, between the aa BE 
births of its inhabitants, and between the EMA 
of males and that or females brought into thot GO 
What else could adjust in 30 exact a a divide 
recruits of every nation to its losses, Al podies: 
these new supplies of people into such a balance 
of both soxes? Chance could never hold t Sed out 
with so steady a hand.. Were we tout sometimes 
by an intelligent supervisor, we are others waste 
be overcharged with vanilla sat sometimes & 
away into a desert: we sho 3 a 
populus virorum, as Fiorus eieg: 


antly express? i 


ae 


—— m 
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others a species of 
his consideration to 
and consider the 
v made up of in- 
il rm, whose 
near five thousand 
a manner, that there is not 
epecies lost during this long mon 

2) we have general bills of morta ity 
ould we T ular ones of every 


š x ic 
me ye animals, OF parti 
“ind genita or island, I could almost 


arsh, OT mountain, what as- 

2 mould they be ol that Provi- 
voy all his works ? 

ieS ey ait in the Romish church, 
A æ those words in the fifth chapter 
lp aal the days that Adam lived were 
iaf Genes! dand thirty years, and he died; and 
er; Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
; and all the days of Methuselah 
` ne hundred and si3 i aal he 
„n immediately shut himself up in a convent, 
jred from the world, as not thinking any 
th pursuing, which had not re- 


(e The truth of it is, there is nothing in history 
oving to the reader as those ac- 


| | shich is so improving, $ 
! ea which we meet with of the deaths of eminent 
i „persons, and of their behaviour in that dreadful 


I may also add, that there are no parts in 
istry which affect and please the reader in so 
‘sensible a manner. The reason I take to be this, 
(ibere is no other single circumstance in the story of 
‘any person, which can possibly be the case of every 
{one who reads it. A battle or a triumph are con- 
jjectores in which not one man in a million is likely 
ito be engaged: but when we see a person atthe 
{point of death, we cannot forbear being attentive 
itoevery thing he says or does, because we are sure 
{that some time or other we shall ourselves be in the 
eae circumstances. ‘The general, the 
eae or the philosopher, are:perhaps charac- 
HES aoe may never act in, but the dying man 
cable , sooner or later, we shall certainly re- 
Rie for the same kind of reason, that 
rete peAa English, have been so much 
| ltkough at the ak s Discourse upon Death; 
X ime I must own, that,he who 


(das Not perused thi 
we read one of the stongest porsvasives toa Të- 
WSous life that ever 


(season, 


was written in any language. 


most beate 

2 m 
w mankind. 
thiversally, rec 


&; but to kee 
which he a 


log 5 le 5 
tan tsuish the consideration would be sufficien 


Ce, a 
nd the cruelty of ambition, 


ery much x 
» a very Renea with the passage o 


nadred y 
iñ ot yaks before Socratos, w 
b 


Strongest persuasives to a re- 


he i A . 
[esap tie with which I shall close this 
eath, is one of the most ancient and 
orals that has been recommended 


Pe though it takes away from A 
novelty, adds very much to the} ` 
a In short, I would hay: 
si In. A ave 
der that he is in this life nothing 
that he is not to set up 


pproaches every mo- 
er fixed and perma- 


ne R 
cient poet, who lived near a 


slated it word for word. “ Be not. grieved,” saye 
he, “ above measure for thy deceased friends. 
They are not dead, but have only finished that 


journey which it is necessary for every one of us to 


take. We ourselves must go to that great place of 
reception in which they are all of them assembled, 
and in this general rendezvous of mankind, live 
together in another state of being.” 

I think I have, in a former paper, taken notice 

of those beautiful, metaphors in Scripture, where: 
life is termed a pilgrimage, and those who pass 

through it are called strangers and sojourners upon 

earth. I shall conclude this with a story which I 

have somewhere. read in the travels of Sir John 

‘Chardin. That gentleman, after having told us 

that the inns which receive the caravans in Persia, 

and the eastern countries, are called by the name- 
of caravansaries, gives us a relation to the following 
purpose :— 
A dervise travelling through Tartary, being 

arrived at the town of Balk, went into the king’s 
palace by mistake, as thinking it to be a public inn 

or caravansary. Having looked’ about him for 
some time, he entered into a long gallery, where 

he laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, in 

order to repose himself upon it, after the manner 

of the eastern nations. He had not been long in 

this posture before he was discovered by some of 
the guards, who asked him what was his business 
in that place? The dervise told them he intended 
to take up his night’s lodging in that caravansary. 
The guards let him know, in a very angry manner, 
that the house he was in was not a caravansary, 
but the king’s palace. It happened that the king 
himself passed through the gallery during this de- 
bate, and smiling at the mistake of the dervisey 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as_not 
to distinguish a palace from a caravansary ; ‘Sir,’ 
says the dervise, ‘ give me leave to ask your ma-- 
jesty a question or two. Who were the persons that 
lodged in this house when it was first built? The- 
king replied, ‘ His ancestors.’ ‘And who,’ says- 
the dervise, ‘ was the last person that lodged here 2” 
The king replied, ‘ His father? ° And who is it,’ 
says the dervise, ‘ that lodges here at present?’ 
The king told him, that it was he himself, ‘ And 
who,’ says the dervise, * will be here after you?’ 
The king answered, ‘ The young prince his son.’ 
€ Ah, Sir,’ said the dervise, ‘a house that changes: 
its inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 
petual succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
caravansary.’”’—L. S 


No. 290.] FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1711-12. 


Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 97.9 


Forgets his swelling and gigantic words. 
Roscommon. 

Tus players, who know I am very much‘their 
friend, take all opportunities to express a gratitude 
to me for being so. They could not have a better 
occasion of obliging me, than one which they lately 
took hold of. They desired:my friend Will Honey- 
comb to bring me to the reading of a new tragedy ; 
it is called The Distrest Mother. I must confess, 
though some days are passed since I enjoyed that 
entertainment, , the passions of the several charac- 
ters dwell strongly upon my imagination; and [ 
congratulate the age, that they are at last to see 


t 


f 


ul A 
nder this view, as 


hich represents the 
I have here tran- 


: 2 The motto in the original paper in folio was from Horace 
likowise -—"' Spirat tragicum satis, et feliciter aude.” 
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truth and human life represented in the incidents ! the upper end of the 
which concern heroes and heroines. The style of What is further very extraordinar rin eee Woy 
the play is such as becomes those of the first educa- | that the persons are all of the: y 10 this | 

tion, and.the sentiments worthy those of the highest | misfortunes arise rathe 
figure. It was a most exquisite pleasure to me, to | propensity to vice. 


observe real tears drop from the eyes of those who 
had long made it their profession to dissemble afllic- 
tion; and the player who read frequently threw 
down the book, until he had given vent to the hu- 
manity whichrose in him at some irresistible touches 
of.the imagined sorrow We have seldom had any 
female distress on the stage, which did not, upon 
cool examination, appear to flow from the weakness 
rather than the misfortune of the person repre- 
sented: but in this tragedy you are not entertained 
with the ungoverned passions of such as are ena- 
moured of each other, merely as they are men and 
women, but their regards are founded upon high 
conceptions of cach other’s virtue and merit; and 
the character which gives name to the play, is one 
who has behaved herself with heroic virtue in the 
most important circumstances of a female life, those 
of a wife, a widow, and a. mother. If there be 
those whose minds haye been too attentive upon the 
affairs of life, to have any notion of the passion of 
love in such extremes as are known only to parti- 
‘cular tempers, yet in the above-mentioned consi- 
derations, the sorrow of the heroine will move even 
the generality of mankind. Domestic virtues con- 
cern all the world, and there is no one living who is 
not interested that Andromache should be an ini- 
mitable character. The generous affection to the 
memory of her deceased, husband, that tender care 
for her son, which is ever heightened with the con- 
sideration of his father, and these regards preserved 
in spite of being tempted with the possession of the 
nighest greatness, are what cannot but be venerable 
even to such an audience as at present frequents 
the English theatre. My friend Will Honeycomb 
commended several tender things that were said, 
and told me they were very genteel; but whispered 
me, that he feared the picce was not busy enough 
for the present taste.. To supply this, he recom- 
mended to the players to be very careful in their 
scenes; and, above all things, that every part should 
be perfectly new dressed. 1 was very glad to find that 
they did not neglect my friend’s admonition, because 
there are a great many in this class of criticism who 
may be gained by it; but indeed the truth is, that 
as to the work itself, it is every where Nature. ‘The 
persons are of the highest quality in life, even that 
of princes; but their quality is not Tepresented by 
the poet, with directions that guards and waiters 
should follow them in every scene, but their grandeur 
appears in greatness of sentiment, flowing from 
minds worthy their condition. ‘To make a charac- 
ter truly great, this author understands, that it 
should have its foundation’ in superior thoughts and 
maxims of conduct. It is very certain, that many 
an honest woman would make no difficulty, though 
she had been the wife of Hector, for the sake of a 
kingdom, to marry the enemy of her husband's 
family 4nd country; and indeed who can deny but 
she might be still an honest woman, but no he- 
roine? © That may be defensible, nay laudable, in 
one character, which would'be in the highest degree 


exceptionable in another. When Cato Uticensis 
killed himself, Cottius, 


and character, did the 
said, smiling, “ Cottius might have lived, th 
Cæsar has seized the 
condition might have been the sam 
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world pass as ; 


-of doing itself justice in s 
lions of passion, sorrow, indignati 
Pera As on 

| itself, within the rules of dq 


| breeding ; 


his life will be always fortunate, th 
sorrow, as they would wish to be 
arrives. 


> n Opporty we 
upporting the ‘RPottunity 


ey May he 
ar it when 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ I am appointed to acta part in the 
called The Distrest Mother. It is the cel 
of Orestes which I am to personate ; but I sh 
act as I ought, for I shall feel‘it too intim eN 
be able to utter it. T was last night repeating fe 
ragraph to myself, which I took fo be an ex 
of rage, and in the middle of the sentens, 
was a stroke of self-pity which quite unman 
Be pleased, Sir, to print this letter, that wh 
oppressed in this manner at such an interval, ace 
tain part of the audience may not think I x 
and J hope, with this allowance, to do it 
faction, “Tam, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 
“ GEORGE Powett,” 


8 2 pa. 
ression 
c there 
ned me, 


with satis. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


saw a gentleman with a very shor 
know whether it was you. 
as you ran, lest I become 
tissa’s riyal. 
“ Your humble Servant to command, 
“ Sopa,” 


Pray inform me as soon 
the most heroic Heca- 


“ Dear Mapam, 
“Tt is not me you are in love with, for I was 
very ill, and kept my chamber all that day. 
“Your most humble Servant, 


A x I 
a Koman of ordinary quality | culations: one who brings with him any 
same thing; upon which one | notions and observations, which he has ma 
ough | reading of the poets, will 
Roman liberty.” Cottius’s AA and explained, and Bernas seve 
e, let things at | hints: that had passed in his mind, 
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— Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavet natura.— 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 351. 


But in a poem elegantly. writ, 

I will not quarrel with a slight. mistake, 

Such as our nature's frailty may excuse,— Roscomnos 

I wave now considered Milton’s Paradise is 
undef those four great heads of the fable, the af 
racters, the sentiments, and the language; “at 
have shown that he excels in general, under eel 
of these heads. I hope that I“ have'made FTA 
discoveries which may appear new, ee iee 
who are versed in critical learning. Were rai 
to choose my readers, by whose judgment ate 
stand or fall, they should not be’ such ie nee 
quainted only with the French ‘and Ita at Te 
but also with the‘ancient and modern w Ni 
written:in either of the learned nangen E sek and 
all, Iwould have theni well versed in the on fancies 
Latin poets, without which a man very 0 eality he 
that he understands a critic, when m ream 
does not comprehend his meaning. — and spe- 
It is in ae as in allother sciences pleit 


de in his 
fiections 
ral little 


perfected > 


find his own Te 


m laudable, goth i 

t fyi i i 
ler from unguarded a a 
The town has an opne i 


D 
can flatter jS od. 


New tragedy 
cbrated grief 


en Iam 


am out: | 


“ As I was walking the other day in the Park, 1, 
t face; I desire to | 


gapa | 


ark, L, 
sire to | 
1S soon 
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aggravating a fault; and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally produces indignation in the 
mind of an understanding reader, it has however 
its effect among the generality of those whose 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very 
apt to think that every thing which is laughed at, 
with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself, 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a 


is talent he is erpetually | > : 31S | ) 
2 ‘ast RD Pay blunders, | critic, as it rather prejudices the reader than con- 


he would confute, oY, if | vinces him, and is capa le of making a beauty, as 
pe ies il I tafe does not know how to wellas a blemish, the subject of derision. A man 
pisil ces higk te" ther with clearness and | who cannot write with wit on a proper subject, is 
ya gots 9 oe was the best critic, was dull and stupid; but one who shows it in an impro- 
Aristotle, Via that ever appeared | per place, is as impertinent and absurd. Besides, 

> a man who has the gilt of ridicule is apt to find 


critic; whercas 
ts is very often 
and apt to put 


ood 
orks of 2 69. 
these previous ligh 
o what he reads, 
i it. 
ation upon 1 e A SA 
rused the authors 


S. 
n nless he has 2 


yi 


ail a 

Pre mentio? ey. tth 
ve Withou 

g5 d. V exed am! 


fault with any thing that gives him an opportunity 
of exerting his beloved talent, and very often cen- 
sures a passage, not because there is any fault in 
it, but because he can be merry upon it. Such 
kinds of pleasantry are very unfair and disingenu- 
ous’ in works of criticism, in which the greatest 
masters, both ancient and modern, have always ap- 
peared with a serious and instructive air. 

As I intend in my next paper to show the defects 
pserve that there is not in Milton’s Paradise Lost, I thought fit to premise 
further ¢ ais not shown, even in the style of his these few particulars, to the end that the reader 
onic, wy that he was a master of all the elegance | may know I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful 
criticisms, work, and that I shall just point at the insperfec- 


vay ofhi iv e 

delicacy of his native tongue. , à : ; 
ae truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd, tions without endeavouring to inflame them with 
than fora man to set Up for a critic, without a good ridicule. I must also observe with Longinus, that 


insight into all the parts of learning ; whereas many the productions of a great genius, with many lapses 
af those, who have endeavoured to signalize them- | and inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to the 
elves by works of this nature, among our English works of an inferior kind of author, which are scru- 
writers, are not only defective in the aboye-men- | pulously exact, and conformable to all the rules of 
tioned particulars, but plainly discover, by the correct writing. 5, 
phrases which they make use of, and by their con-| I shall conclude my paper with a story out of 
jysed way of thinking, that they are not acquainted Bocealini, which sufficiently shows us the opinion 
with the most common and ordinary systems of arts that judicious author entertained of the sort of 
and sciences. A few general rules extracted out of critics I have been here mentioning. A famous 
| he French authors, with a-certain cant of words, | critic, says he, having gathered together all the 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writer for 
| samost judicious and formidable critic. 
ie mark, by which you may discover a 
tha he oe neither taste nor learning, is this, 
ahi eldom ventures to praise any passage 1n | ¢ , 
uthor which has not been before received and | it had been just thrash 


athe world, 4 Essay oD Human Understanding 
Mr. Locke's a very odd book for a man to 
j be thous” f, who would get a reputation 
yitings; Ë ough at the same time it is 
£ an author who has not learned 
inguishing between words and things, 
f ranging his thoughts and setting them in 
antl 0 if © whatever notions he may have, will 
| pri ?jf in confusion and obscurity. I might 
i nims a Greek or Latin 


resolved to make the authora suitable return for 
the trouble he had been at in collecting them. In 
order to this, he set before him a sack of wheat, as 
ed out of the sheaf. He then 


critic 2 
| Srery ae easy to succeed in, that we find 
ary reader, upon the publishing of a and, after having made the due separation, was pre- 


| lew 4 ; ation, 
ci ee and illmature enough to turn sented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains.—L 
Aa sages of it into ridicule, and very often 


e tight place. This M 
àgreeab]: D E Mr. Dryden has -ver 
cal remarked in these two celebrated lines, | No. 292] MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1711-12 
à Ilam, quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit, 


ry, like straw; 
He who wo jens: upon the surface flow ; nit fur niturg 
© Would search for pearls, must dive below. Companit it rn ish a PATT 4 Elcg. ii 8 
s . iL 8. 


A true crit; 

criti 5 
lences than i, ought to dwell rather upon excel- Whate'er she does, Where'er her Steps she bends, 
Grace on each action silently áttends 


> than im: CAN 3 
beauties of hee cctions, to discover the concealed 


Tost ex, 
“quisite word: 
Mt, are th s, and finest strokes of an au-| some and invigorating principle, which will not 


d ose which yi 
oubtful a which very often appear the most | suffer him to remain idle, but still spurs him on to 


easy 
tery z to brand or fx 


lih, ce ordens, or as j 
hlo ridi foving noes be renderéd into Eng-| done with different degrees of lustre. No man 


Mi isen O PY a cold i 
| equally phe pe criticism. A little | does well, but he should perform every thing in the 
~ Xposing a beauty and of | best and most becoming manner that he is able. 


Te 
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applauded by the public, and that his criticism turns bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, | 


Wholly upon little faults and errors. This part of a and lay it aside by itself. The critic applied him- | 
self to the task with great industry and pleasure, -| 


expression,” and to turn it| should be contented with himself that he barely | 


faults of an eminent-poet, made a present of them | 
to Apollo, who received them very greciously, and | 


sof a writ à 3 : x { 
ach things as ae Bee conata to the world| As no one can be said to enjoy health, who is 
P orth their observation. The | only not sick, without he feel within himself a light- | 


rel md excepti : y 
Sh for olit Ptionable to a man who wants a | action; so in the practice of every virtue, there is. 


Usp ite learning > 3 wk Š: 
ioe istinguishime, and they are these, which | some additional grace required, to give a claim of, 
tne ettest Violence g critic generally attacks with | excelling in this or that particular action. A dia- 


- Tully observes, that it is | mond may want polishing, though the value may be | 
a mark upon what he calls intrinsically the same; and the same good may be | 


Pe. 
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‘Tully tells us he wrote his book of Offices, be- j 


| cause there was no time of life in which some cor- 
respondent ‘duty might not be practised ; nor is there 
a duty without a certain decency accompanying it, 
by which every virtue it is joined to will seem to be 
doubled. Another may do the same thing, and yet 
tne action want that air and beauty which distin- 
guish it from others; like that inimitable sunshine 
, Titian is said to have diffused over his landscapes ; 
which denotes them his, and has been always un- 

| equalled by any other person. 7 
| There is no one action in which this quality I am 
i speaking of will be more sensibly perceived, than in 
| granting a request, or doing an office of kindness. 
| Mummius, by his way of consenting toa benefac- 
| tion, shall make it lose its name; while Carus 
| doubles the kindness and the obligation. From the 
first, the desired request drops indeed at last, but 
| from so doubtful a brow, that the obliged has almost’ 
as much reason to resent the manner of bestowing 
| it, as to be thankful for the favour itself. Carus in- 
| vites with a pleasing air, to give him an opportu- 
| nity of doing an act of humanity, meets the petition 
| half way, and consents to a request with a counte- 
| nance which proclaims the satisfaction of his mind 

| in assisting the distressed. 

The decency then that isto be observed in li- 
' berality, seems to consist in its being performed 
| with such cheerfulness, as may express the god-like 
| pleasure to be met with, in obliging one’s fellow- 


f | creatures; that may show good-nature and benevo- 


~| lence overflowed, and do not, as in some men, run 
| upon the tilt, and taste of the sediments of a grudg- 
| iug, uncommunicative disposition. 

Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum 
| is to be preserved in the bestowing our good offices, 
| I will illustrate ita little, by an example drawn 
| from private life, which carries with it such a profu- 

sion of liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing 
i but the humanity and good-nature which accompa- 
niesit. Itisa letter of Pliny, which I shall here 
translate, because the action will best appear in its 
first dress of thought, without any foreign or am- 
bitious ornaments. 


PLINY TO QUINTILIAN.” 


“ Though T am fully acquainted with the content- 

ment and just moderation of your mind, and the 
conformity the education you have given your 
daughter bears to your own character; yet since she 
is suddenly to be married to a person of distinction, 
| whose figure in the world makes it necessary for her 
‘to be at a more than ordinary expense, in clothes 
and equipage suitable to her husband’s quality; by 
which, though her intrinsic worth be not augmented, 
ae will it receive both ornament and lustre; and 
snowing your estate to be as moderate as the riches 
of your mind are abundant, I must challenge to 
myself some part of the burden; and as a parent 
Os child, I present her with twelve hundred 
and fifty crowns, towards’ these expenses; which 
‘sum had been much larger, had I not feared the 
“smallness of it would be the greatest inducement 
with you to accept of it. Farewell.” 


i ; i ir side.— 
. Thus should a benefaction be done with a good | The prudent still have fortune on their s 


grace, and shine in the strongest point of light; ıt 
should not only answer all the hopes and exigencies 
„f the receiver, but even outrun his wishes. It is 


| this happy manner of behaviour which adds new | the fortunate, and to shun the company sageness 0 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art and na- | fortunate ; which, notwithstan: 
ture, which otherwise would be rather distasteful | the precept to an ‘honest mind, Y p interost 1" the 
than agreeable. Without it, valour would degene- | useful in it, for those who push t 


| 
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rate into brutality, learnme into acy = 
gentcelest demeanour into a 
gion itself, unless Decency be the 
waits upon her, is apt to ma 
of sourness and ill-humour: P ` 
in her first original form, ad Ba, shows Falty 
ligion, and gives its professors th Meliness 
“the beauty of holiness.” A Ae 
in this art, may assume a thousand i 
please in all; he may do a thousand ‘l 
become none other but himself: Not aan 
themselves are different, but the nae 
them. 
If you examine cach feature by itene \ 
and Calliclea are equally Haute Aglaura 
in the whole, and you cannot suffer the c ae them | 
the one is full of numberless nameless oeation: | 
other of as many nameless faults, Braces, the | 
The comeliness of person, and | 
haviour, add infinite Teeke to eR Emoy ils 
by any one. Itis the want of this that Tunae | 
the rebukes and advice of old rigid person a) 
effect, and leave a displeasure in the minds a ie 
they are directed to: but youth and beauty i Fe 
companied with a graceful and becoming nave he | 
is of mighty force to raise, even in the most a 
gate, a sense of shame, In Milton, the deal aii 
never described ashamed but once, and that at the | 
rebuke of a beauteous angel : e 


ct 
Manner of 


So spake the cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible, Abash'd the devil stood, 
And felt how awful Goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her own shape how lovely ! saw and pin'd 
His loss. 
The care of doing nothing unbecoming has ac- 
companied the greatest minds to their last moments. 
They avoided even an indecent posture in the very 
article of death. Thus Cesar gatnered his robe 
about him, that he might not fall in a manner an- 
becoming of himself; and the greatest concern that 
appeared in the behaviour of Lucretia when she | 
stabbed herself, was, that her body should lie in aa | 
attitude worthy the mind which had inhabited it: + | 


‘Ne non procumbat honeste, 


Extrema hee etiam cura cadentis erat. 
Ovin, Fast. {il 833. 


Twas her last thought, how decently to fall. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


a 
“ I am a young woman without a fortune; but of | 


avery high mind: that is, good Sir, Tame w 
last degree proud and vain. I am ever ral ni | 


the rich, for doing things, whicli, upon searc 
my, heart, I find Tam only angry at, because I i: i 
not do the same myself. I wear the hoope Pin 
coat, and am all in calicoes when the, ae na A 
silks. Jt is a dreadful thing to be poor ais T ibject 
therefore, if you please, a lecture on a gervanh 
for the satisfaction of your uneasy humble Seni 
7 f © JEZEBEL: 
; a 


RY 5, 171112 
nao. Vot Pott 
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in his little book Wi" ir 
inhi advancing hime, | 
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seen successes, which are often the effect of a san- 

guine temper or a more happy rashness; and this 
Whet perhaps may be the reason, that, according to the ie 

J fo tunate in all his under- common observation, Fortune, like other females, 

~ peng unlor him for a very weak | delights rather in favouring the young than the old. 

vdly suspect ity with this way of! Upon the whole, since man is so short-sighted a 

d the accidents which may happer to him 


j. conformi 
E” js affairs: D ielien used to say, that un- | creature, an > 
al Ric so various, I cannot but be of Dr. Tillotson’s opi~ 

t were there any doubt of 


re but two words for the | so var 

mpr imal himself had a great | nion 10 another case, tha u 
ing. + „o and good fortune, his famous | Providence, yet it certainly would be very desirable 
p prudenc? Olivares, was disgraced, at | there should be such a Being of infinite wisdom and 
the Count SE was alleged against | goodness, on whose direction we might rely in the 

any success in his under- conduct of human life. — F 
It isa great presumption to ascribe our successes 
t and not to esteem ourselves 


<q great part of what we call | 
tain, out of right oF wrong mea- | 
a I hear a man 


ninent author, was indi- 


snn Í l kings. This, hi s an mprudence. to our own managemen 10! 
arson. i y s sing ended Pompey to the Romans for | upou any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 
ces, the | | J upon three accounts, as he was a man Heaven than the acquisition of our own prudence.: 
' their gene™ ac and good fortune. It was, |I am very well pleased with a medal which was 
Y Ofbe, | j courage, Ca 5 reason above mentioned, namely, | struck by Quecn Elizabeth, a little after the defeat 
! ses a prudent ma- of the invincible armada, to perpetuate the memory 


10UNced ! ! naps, $9 R 
T | hata senic ppe whom it befals, that not | of that extraordinary event. It is well known how 
s of no aw tie dictator, but several of the Roman the King of Spain, and others who were the ene- 
of those only ile u ; n upon their medals, mies of that great princess, to derogate from her 
n ilac; j d other ti omselves that of | glory, ascribed the ruin of their fleet rather to the 
p Ee violence of storms and tempests, than to the bravery 
Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking 


everity, | mg $ 
t prot | | Felix oF ee aan more for his good fortune than | of the English. 
devil is | i ORRIN ee quality, which I think is very natural | upon this as a diminution of her honour, valued 
eT pr ae who have not a strong belief of another | herself upon such a signal favour of Providence, 
til For how can I conceive a man crowned with | and accordingly, in the reverse of the medal above- 
Í many distinguishing blessings, that has not some ex- mentioned, has represented a fleet beaten by a tem- 
traordinary fund of merit and perfection in him, pest, and falling foul upon one another, with that cd 
| which lies open to the Supreme eye, though perhaps | religious inscription, “ A/flavit Deus, et dissipantur ` 
ind itis not discovered by my observation? What is |“ He blew with his wind, and they were scattered.” 
i It is remarked of a famous Grecian gencral, 


' the reason Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes do not form 
has ac- | aresolution, or strike a blow, without the conduct | whose name I cannot at present recollect,* and who 
joments. ' and direction of some deity? Doubtless, because | had been a particular favourite of Fortune, that, . 
the very {the poets esteemed it the greatest honour to be fa- | upon recounting his victories among his friends, 
is robe | | voared by the gods, and thought the best way of | he added at the end of several great actions, “ And 
in this fortune had no share.” After which it is 


ner an- | \ prising a man was, to recount those favours which 
ern that | | | naturally implied an extraordinary merit in the per- 
hen she | : | onon whom they descended. 

d D. | sin who believe a future state or rewards and As arrogance and a conceitedness of our own | 

7 ete act very absurdly, if they form their | abilities are very shocking and offensive to men of | 

| ee ein sment from his successes. | But sense and virtue, we may be sure they are highly | 

fi, 833. e t the whole circle of our being | displeasing to that Being who delights in a humble ! 2 

; | ie Peat, our births and deaths, I should | mind, and by several of his dispensations seems © 
iii realt good tortune the measure and standard | purposely to show us, that our own schemes, or pru- 

erit, since Providence would have no dence, have no share in our advancements. 


observed in history, that he never prospered in any | 
thing he undertook. 


a 
P | opportuni i en ; : . : . 
; Be | ae Ts his virtue and perfections, Since on this subject I have already admitted & 
z | | present life. A virtuous unbeliever, who | several quotations, which have occurred to my me- 

I will conclude it į 


ere | liesu i 

jtor | ce of misfortunes, has reason to | mory upon writing this paper, 

aT aa | fo (eath «9 Vinee estas did, a little before his | with a little Persian fable A drop of water fell out 

ad petti- |; Stantial good but L ave worshipped thee as a sub- | of a cloud into the sea, and finding itself lost in such 
' j 9 find thou art an empty name.” jan immensity of fluid matter, broke out into the 


are 10 + But to ri x 
Í proud; ence does CRA divs first point. ‘Though Pru- | following reflection: “ Alas! What an inconsider- 
subject |, Ue good or ill fort edly in a great measure produce | ablet creature am I in this prodigious ocean of | 
yee ma une in the world, itis certain there | waters! My existence is of no concern to the uni- 
D duced to a kind of nothing, and am 


Servant, N Many u 5 

EL” 1 of Thich ae OGRE accidents and occurrences, | verse; I am re 
| 8 aia by Toe the finest schemes that can | less than the least of the works of God.” it so hap- 
È the swift, nor the ` om. “ The race is not always | pened that an oyster, which lay in the neighbour- 
711-12 A than infinite wisd attle to the strong.” Nothing | hood of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow it 
Sai aa over fortune ; is can have an absolute com- | up in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. The 
Vet. Poe MAN can possess on he highest degree of it which | drop, says the fable, lay a great while hardening in 
wherein mae and to aan y no means equal to fortuitous | the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into a 
himsel ; Oseration of our contingencies as may rise in the | pearl, which falling into the hands of a diver, after 
s of adventures, is at -present that 


himse” | K { a 

aa f batt pru eee Nay, it very often hap-|a long serie 

eness 0 at rah of caution, hind has always in it a great | famous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian 
ething | ii, EDOUING pW eR from being so | diadem.—L. 

inthe Person who o q costly have been: without | ~ - 

Bi k sa, and Oba aut aede likely, tol mee Timotheus the Athenian, See Shaw's edit of Lord Ba- 

» Sever sely the dictates of human con's Works, dto. woi. d. po Suie : * eae 
see } meets with those great and unfore iono 23. nificant, according to a directed ia 
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Dificile est plurimum virtutem revereri qui semper secunda 
fortuna sit usus—Tvis.. ad Herennium. 


‘The man who is always fortunate, cannot easily have’ much 
reverence for virtue, 


INSOLENCE is the crime of all others whien every 
man is apt to rail at; and yet there is one respect 
in which almost all men living are guilty of it, and 
that is in the case of laying a greater value upon 
the gifts of fortune than we ought. It is here in 
England come into our very language asa propricty 
of distinction, to say, when we would speak of per 
sons to their advantage, ‘“They are people of con- 
dition, There is no doubt but the proper use of 
riches implies, that a man should exert all the good 
qualities imaginable; and if we mean by a man of 
condition or quality, one who, according, to the 
wealth:he is master of, shows himself just, benefi- 
cent, and charitable, that term ought very de- 
servedly to be had in the highest veneration; but 
when wealth is used only as it is the support of 
pomp and,Jluxury, to be rich is very far from being 
a recommendation to honour and respect. It is 
indeed the greatest insolence imaginable, in-a crea- 
ture who, would feel the extremes of thirst and hun- 
ger, if he did not prevent his appetites, before they 
call upon him, to be so forgetful of the common 
necessities of human nature, as never, to cast an eye 
upon the poor and necdy. The fellow. who escaped 
froma ship which struck upon. a rock in the west, 

and joined with the country people.to destroy his 


brother sailors, and make her a wreck, was thought 
a most execrable creature; but does not every man 
who enjoys the possession of what she naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the unsupplied distress 
of other men, betray the same temper of mind? 
When a man looks about him, and, with regard to 
riches and poverty, beholds some drawn in pomp 
and equipage, and they, and their very servants, 
with an air of scorn and triumph, overlooking the 
multitude that pass by them; and in the same 
street a creature of the same make, crying out, in 
the name of all that is good and sacred, to behold 
his misery, and give him some supply against han . 


| ger and nakedness; who would believe these two 


beings were of the same species? - But so it is, that 
the consideration of fortune has taken up al! our 
minds, and as I haye often complained, poverty and 
riches stand in our imaginations in the Places of 
guilt and innocence. But in all seasons there will 
he some instances of persons who have souls too 
large to be taken with popular prejudices, and, 
while the rest of mankind are contending for su- 
periority in power and wealth, have their thoughts | 
bent upon the necessities of those below them. ‘The 
charity schools, which have, been erected of late 
years, are the greatest instances of public spiritthe 
age has produced. But, indeed, when we consider 
how long this sort of beneficénce has been on foot, 
it is rather from the good management of those in- 
stitutions, than from the number or value of the 
benefactions to them, that they make so great a 
figure. One would think it impossible that.in the 
space of fourteen years there should not have been 
five thousand pounds bestowed in gifts this way, nor 
sixteen hundred children, including males and 
females, put out to methods of industry. It is not 
allowed me to speak of luxury and folly with the 
severe spirit they deserve; I shall only. therefore 
say, I shall very readily compound with any lady 
In a hooped pettico t, if she give the Price of one 


THE SPECTATOR, 


half yard of the silk towards clothi 
instructing an innocent helpless Bent feed; 
sex, in one of these schools. The P ro 
such an action will give hey nme a 
on this illustrious day,* than all the eS a no 
hang in her hair, or can be clustered et a 
It would be uncourtly to speak in h a 
the fair, but to men one may takea ii 
dom. It is monstrous how a man ¢ 
little reflection, as to fanc 
very unjust and disproportioned to the 
kind, while he enjoys weal 
volence or bounty to others, 


free, 
live with i 
a Condition 
Test o; 


handsome thing without return; do jp p, J% doa 
that is not sensible of the obligation pecs ix 
do it for public good; doit for one who vill d you 
honest artificer. Would you doit forth 
heaven; give it to one who shall be inst: 
the worship of him for whose sake you ga 
is, methinks, a most laudable institution this, if 
were of no other expectation than that of product it 
a race of good and useful servants, who will hae 
more than a liberal, a religious education, Wi i 
would not a man do in common prudence, to Ja 
out in purchase of one,about him, who would aid 
to all his orders he gaye, the weight of the com. 
mandments, to enforce an obedience to them? for 
one who would consider:his master as his father, his 
friend, and benefactor, upon casy terms, and in 
expectation of no other return, but moderate wages 
and gentle-usage? It is the common vice of chil- 
dren, to run too much among the servants; from 
such as are educated in.these places they would see 
nothing but lowliness ini the servant, which would 
not be disingenuous in the child. All the ill offices 
and defamatory whispers, which take their birth 
from domestics, would be.prevented, if this charity 
could be made universal: and a good man might 
have a knowledge of the whole life of the persons 
he designs to take into his house for his own ser- 
vice, or that of his family or children, long before 
they were admitted. This would create endearing 
dependencies; and the obligation would: have a 
paternal air in the master, who would be noktas 
from much care and anxiety by the gratifude and 
diligence of a humble friend, attending him as his 
servant, I. fall into this discourse from a at 
sent to me, to give me notice that fifty hoys wou i 
be clothed, and take their seats (at flie charge 
some generous benefactors) in St. Bride’s ae 
on Sunday next. I wish I could promise’ to ao 
self any thing which my correspondent ee 2 
expect from a publication of itin this papet; 


c sake of 
TUcted in 
ve it, It 


there can be nothing added to what so many ee 
lent and learned men have said on thio 
But that there may be something here whia Tie 
move a:generous mind, like that of him w o hof 
to me, I shall transcribe a handsome. paoar my. 
Dr. Snape’s sermon on thee cheat we 
correspondent enclosed with his letter. ied 
s The wise Providence has amply CO ein 
the disadvantages of the poor and indigeny +g more 
ing many of the conveniences of this li Bi a e nest: 
abundant provision for their panne richly 02> 
Had. they: been higher born, or ahs manner ° 
dowed, they would have wanted t ae benefit 
education, of which those only enjoy 


7 ho was pore 
* The birth-day of her majesty: Cueen na 
Feb. 6, 1665, and died Aug. 1, 1714, age: 
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—abmit to its i 
to su and without 


(i 
y enouge = hout moneys A. 
R y part Tow vantages witho’ o ‘ith it, The 
head | He such g rich cannot Tee evally. more edifying 
snese t yee, chick iS gir is sold to others. Thus do 
bler jj ario had that We goodness; by being de- 
Hes pom | exalted Di © is, in reality 
nat cay pecome >" nd their poverty 38, > 
boson, als in fortuna 
ae g ei referme =a 
sae A 7 12 
vi Seen gDAY, FEBRUARY, ae 
milton Yo. 993: it pereuntem fæmina censum: 
Tan. i n sentit Pr vivus pullulet arca 
10 ben ieee shasta A semper tollatur acervt i 
rticular Sommas, Ceputat, gU sibi gaudia Con Sat vis 36] 
sy ote en knows a mean 
k oa But omankind, that nev king fortunes drain. 
ald ant Down to the aer me spond, and waste, and year 
lb you Boy ao pleasttre can be bought too dear.—DRYDEN 
e an Acd thu 
sake of uye. SPECTATOR, á R 
icted in s turnedof my great climacteric, and am na- 
it It poi of a meek temper.. , About a dozen 
H ily | was married, for my sins, toa young 
ducing ars 927 ood family, and of a high spirit; but 
ll have o s ae her to close with me, before I had 
What i intoa treaty with her, longer than that of 
„tolay entere ance, ong other articles, it was 
ld add ‘the grand alliance. Among > 
ae ‘therein stipulated, that she should have 400. a-year 
T [Tor pin-money; which I obliged myself to pay quar- 
her, his ‘terly into the hands of one who acted as her plenipo- 
and in ‘entiary in that affair. I have ever since religiously 
> Wages observed my part in this solemn agreement. Now, 
of chil- [Sin soit is, that the lady has had several children 
5 from \ nce I married her; to which, if { should credit 
uld see car malicious neighbours, her pin-money has not a 
would little contributed. The education of these my chil- 
| offices dren, who, contrary to my expectation, are born to 
birth | meerery year, straitens me so much, that I have 
charity | begged their mother to free me from the obligation 
might jf the above-mentioned pin-money, that it may go 
Jerson (towards making a provision for her family. ‘This 
yn 5er- proposal makes her noble blood swell in her veins, 
before oR that, finding me a little tardy in my last 
learing | tatters payment, she threatens me every day to 
ave a ie me; and proceeds so far as to tell me that if 
ia |r ce ib her. justice, I shall die ina gaol. To 
E : ne her passion will let her argue 
etter Thich ‘mu t i as several play-debts on her hands, 
tll | she cann il © discharged very suddenly, and that 
34 of Titian Fe “ae her money as becomes a woman of 
hurch, atte,” T hoy eee me any abatement in this 
o my- fom hence E » Sir, you will take an occasion 
ms to Thich you tees your opinion upon a subject 
r; for ete are any sue yet touched, and inform us if 
excel- Restores or wh ae for this usage among our 
asion. Toney in Grotiue, Pi you find any mention of pin- 
would lians, » Pufendorf, or any other of the 
wrote | Ta 
sph of m ever the humblest of your Admirers, 
h my AD there + ‘Jostan Frissre, Esq” 
ied ‘Uhveate for noman living who is a rofi 
sate ne th or the fair sex th more pro. essed 
want- the; at Would be aioe an myself, so there is 
more teti cient Tights ane to invade any 
xt. ` in i Tivileges 5 
nest. “one preatetmoney is. of ee ges; but as the 
yao Ragy grandmothers. 7 e date, unknown 
ver of ‘tere Of our mod, ers, and not yet received b 
fi MOF pop oder ladies, I think it; ved Dy. 
nefit, l AG, poih sexes » I think it is for the in- 
es at Fribble S to keep it from spreadi 
tthe inti y Not, perhaps, b P ng. 
s born “Ydin ino mates, that the a s, be much mistaken 
> 18 furnishi ` 
nE | ning her with arms against 


pplying a man’s wife | upon as her honour, 


himself, and in a manner becoming accessary to his ' 
own dishonour. We may, indeed, generally ob 
serve, that in-proportion as a woman is more or less: 
beautiful, and her husband advaneed in years, she 
stands in need of a greater or less number of pins, 
and, upon a treaty of marriage, rises or falls in 
her demands accordingly. It must likewise be 
owned, that high quality in a mistress does very 
much inflame this article in the marriage-reckoning. 

But where the age and circumstances of both 
parties are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but 
think the insisting upon pin-money is very extraor- 
dinary ; and yet we find several matches broken off 
upon this very head. What would a foreigner, or 
one who 1s a stranger to this practice, think of a 
lover that forsakes his mistress, because he is not 
willing to keep her in pins? But what would he 
think of the mistress, should he be informed that 
she aské'five or six hundred pounds a year for this 
use? Should a man unacquainted with our customs 
be told the sums which are allowed in Great Bri- 
tain, under the title of pin-money, what a prodi- 
gious consumption of pins would he think there was 
in. this island? “A pin a day,” says our frugal 
proverb, “ is a groat a year;”” so that, according to 
this calculation, my friend Fribble’s wife must every 
year make use of eight million six hundred and 
forty thousand new pins. 

Iam not ignorant that our British ladies allege 
they comprehend under this general term several 
other conveniences of life; I could therefore wish, 
for the honour of my countrywomen, that they had 
rather called it needie-money, which might have im. 
plied something of good housewifery, and not have 
given the. malicious world oceasion to think, that 
dress and trifles have always the uppermost place 
in a woman’s thoughts. 

I know several of my fair readers urge in de- 
fence of this practice, that it is but a necessary pro- 
vision they make for themselves, in case their hus- 
band proves a churl, or miser; so that they consider 
this allowance asa kind of alimony, which they 
may lay their claim to, without actually separating 
from their husbands. But, with submission, I think 
a woman who will give up herself to a man in mar- 
riage, where there is the least room for such an ap 

rehension, and trust her person to one whom she 
will not rely on for the common necessaries of life, 
may very properly be accused (in the phrase of a 
homely proverb) of being “ penny wise and pound 
foolish.” 

It is observed of over-cautious generals, that they 
never engage in battle without securing a retreat, 
in case the event should not answer their expecta- 
tions; on the other hand, the greatest conquerors 
have burnt their ships, or broke ‘down the bridges 
behind them, as being determined either to succeed 
or die in the engagement. In the same manner T 
should very much suspect a woman who takes such 
precautions for her retreat, and contrives methods 
how she may live happily, without the affection of 
one to whom she joins herself for life. Separate 
purses between man and wife are, in my opinion, 
as unnatural as separate beds. A marriage cannot 
be happy, where the pleasures, inclinations, and in- 
terests of both parties are not the same. There is 
no greater incitement to love in the mind of man, 
than the sense of a person’s depending upon him 
for her ease and happiness; asa woman uses all 
her endeavours to please the person whom she looks 
her comfort, and her support i 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 


For this reason, I am not very much surprised at. | 
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-the behaviour of a rough conntry ’squire, who, bein, 

not a little shocked at the proceeding of a young 
widow that would not recede from her demands of 
pin-mgney, was so enraged at her mercenary tem 
per, that he told her in great wrath, “ As much as 
she thought him her slave, he would show all the 
world he did not care a pin for her.” Upon which 
he flew out of the room, and never saw her more. 

Socrates in Plato’s Alcibiades, says he was in- 
formed by one who had travelled through Persia, 
that as he passed over a great tract of land, and in- 
quired what the name of the place was, they told 
him it was the Queen’s Girdle: to which he adds, 
that another wide field which lay by it, was called 
-the Queen’s Veil; and that in the same manner 
there was a large portion of ground set aside for 
-every part of her majesty’s dress. These lands 
might not be improperly called the Queen of Per- 
sia’s pin-money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, who, I dare 
say, never read this passage in Plato, told me some 
time since, that upon his courting the perverse 
widow (of whom I have given an account in former 
papers) he had disposed of a hundred acres in a 
diamond ring, which he would have presented her 
with, had she thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding-day, she should have carried on 
her head fifty of the tallest oaks‘upon his estate. He 
further informed me, that he would have given her 
«1 coal-pit to keep her in clean linen, that he would 
have allowed her the profits of a windmill for her fans, 
and have presented her once in three years with the 
shearing of his sheep for her under-petticoats. To 
which the knight always adds, that though he did 
not care for fine clothes himself, there should not 
have been a woman in the country better dressed 
than my Lady Coverley. Sir Roger, perhaps, may 
in this, as well as in many other of his devices, ap- 
pear somewhat odd and singular; but if the humour 
o. pin-money prevails, I think it would be very 
proper for every gentleman of an estate to mark 
out so many acres of it under the title of “ The 
Pins.”—L 
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—Nugis addere pondus. Her. 1 Ep. xix. 42 
Add weight to trifles. 


“ DEAR SPEC., 


“ Having lately conversed much with the fair 
sex on the subject of your speculations (which, since 
their appearance in public, have been the chief 
exercise of the female loquacious faculty), I found 
the fair ones possessed with a dissatisfaction at your 
prefixing Greek mottos to the frontispieces of your 


-Jate papers; and as a man of gallantry, I thought 


it a duty incumbent on me to impart it to you in 
hopes of a reformation, which is only to be effected 
by a restoration of the Latin to the usual dignity 


‘an your papers, which of late the Greek, to the great 


displeasure of your female readers, has usurped; 
for though the Latin has the recommendation of 
being as unintelligible to them as the Greek, yet 
being written in the same character with their 
mother tongue, by the assistance of a spelling-book 
it is legible; which quality the Greek wants: and 
since the introduction of operas into this nation, 
the ladies are so charmed with sounds abstracted 
from their ideas, that they adore and honour the 
sound of Latin, as itis old Italian. Iam a solicitor 
for the fair sex, and therefore think myself in that 


character more likely to be provai 
į quest, than if I should prevalent inoi 


subscribe n 


per name. AYSelf hy 


4 
“J desire you may insert this i ob 
speculations, to show my zeal for „> One of 
g s S Or remoy 
satisfaction of the fair sex, and re eile 5 
their favour.” Storing Yur 


“Sir, 
“I was some time since in con | 
young officer, who entertained us with the With 
he had made over a female neighbour Ae con 
a gentleman who stood by, as" ey ci his; When 
the captain’s good fortune, asked pee’. envyiny 
he had to believe the lady admired hi reason 
says he, ‘ my lodgings are opposite to hae “Why; 
is continually at her window either at =H and slg | 
ing, taking snuff, or putting herself in sor A 
posture, on purpose ‘to draw my eyes it toying 
The confession of this vain soldier at Way: 


quest | 


$ made A), 
on some of my own actions; for ou ete Hi 
Sir, I am often at a window which fi DOF, 


fronts A 
ments of several gentlemen, who I doubt ant A] 
vs 


the same opinion of me. I must own I loye to lock 
at them all, one for being well dressed a ock! 
for his fine eye, and one particular one hen 
is the least man I ever saw; but there i on 3 
so casy and pleasant in the manner of my lite 
man, that I observe he is a favourite of all his ie 
quaintance. I could go on to tell you of many 
others, that I believe think I have encouraged them 
from my window: but pray let me have our opi- 
nion of the use of a window, in the apartment of a 


at the same man, without being supposed to have 
a mind to jump out to him. 
“ Yours, 
© AURELIA CARELESS,” 


Twice. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


received it with all the kind returns I ought to ex- 
pect: but, without any provocation that I know of, 


she has of late shu: ved me with the utmost abhor- 


Sunday in the midst of divine service, upon ny 
coming into the same pew. Pray, Sir, what mus 
I do in this business? 
“ Your Servant, “i 
‘¢ EuPHUES. 


Let her alone ten days. 


York, Jan. 20, 1711-12 
‘Mr, SPECTATOR, 

« We have in this town a sort 0 A 
pretend to wit, and write lampoons; T have 7 
been thesubject of one of them. The scr} 
genius enough in verse to turn my age, 
am an old maid, into raillery, 
ier turn than is consistent wit De aga 
and therefore he makes the title of hia in the 
the character of Mrs. Judith Lovebane, 5010 T di 


as indet! 


year 1680. What I desire of you is, 0 vers | 


allow that a coxcomb, who pretend 
should put the most malicious bine. 
prose. ‘This I humbly conceive W 

country wits, who indeed take Sie : 
to say any thing in rhyme, though they 


ervan 
« ir your humble $ 
eke SH S Susanna LOVEBANE: 
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nae 1s tlemen and ladies, 
ich Cae and after dinner one 
ugh other- 
comp ‘our paper to us all. 
tands UP. cople i 
e civilest P Hn fo ed 
n he is domg 
go er fire. T hIS will be a general good 
nd afore tue old weather. He will, I know, 
ily this © request when he comes to 
sit down 7 which I desire 

(2 . 

i icularly oblige 

youl will particu g 

ame Your daily Reader, 
« CHARITY Frost.” 


over of dancing, but cannot per- 
however, by my out- 
nal grimaces, I do 
ert the company, particularly the 
o laugh immoderately all the time. Some, 

em * . 
a3 ae AEE me to leave it off, withal 
derision ke myself ridiculous. I do not know 
tht Tm his affair, but I am resolved not to 


at to do int 2 í 
n ae upon any account, until I have the opi- 


he Spectator. 
i “ Your humble Servant, 


«“ Joux Trorr.” 


D, p 
nion ví t 


«Jf Mr. Trott is not awkward out of time, he has 
aright to dance let who will laugh; but if he has 
no ear he will interrupt others; and I am of opinion 
he should sit still. Given under my hand this fifth 


o February, 1711-12. 
1% “ THe SPECTATOR,” 
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è velut si 
Egregio inspersos reprendas corpore nævos. 
Hor. 1 Sat. vi. 66. 


As perfect beauties somewhere have a mole.—CREECH. 


partes hat I have said in my last Saturday’s 
ithe, 8 A enter on the subject of this without 
wich we ace, and remark the several defects 
tment et ithe fable, the characters, the sen- 
Last not d Ee language of Milton’s Paradise 
i allege TE but the reader will pardon me, 
or the Sisk the same time whatever may be said 

Xlenuation of such defects. ‘The first im- 


is unhappy 
edi le of ever a 

Vis} x 
ny isc gth 
in there 
tn ex, when the fo 
i ad to good, 


tie it jg 

€ Teade, 

À T, 

oaa 
Accidents, 


more 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


s friends, tell me they do it in| 


perfection whi 4 
ien eae I shall observe in the fable is, that 
y poem is, according to Ari- 
er simple or implex. It is called 
ìs no change of fortune in it: 
val sine of the chief actor changes 
“ile is thou ht or irom good to bad. The implex 
cree Ue eee perfect: I suppose, be- 
A OET to stir up the passions of | mitted too many digressions. 
prise him with a great variety 


e im 
bed, tle atle is therefore of two kinds: in 
eet makes his way throngh a 
nour asgo Cad difficulties, until he ar- 
it of Uly eet as we sce in the 
neas; in the second, the 


pros he from some eminent 
penty, into misery and dis- | sides that, assuming the character of an eminent 


c Adam and Eve sinking from 


337 


The most taking tragedies among the ancients 

were built on this last sort of implex fable, particu- 

larly the tragedy of Œdipus, which proceeds upon a 

story, if we may believe Aristotle, the most proper 

for tragedy that could be invented by the wit of 

man. I have taken some pains in a former paper 

to show, that this kind of implex fable, wherein the 

event is unhappy, is more apt to affect an audience 

than that of the first kind; notwithstanding many 

among the ancients, as well as most 

have been written of late years in 

our own country, are raised upon contrary plans. 
I must however own, that I think this kind of fable, 
which is the most perfect in tragedy, is not so pro- 
per for an heroic poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this imper- 
fection in his fable, and has therefore endeavoured 
to cure it by several expedients; particularly by 
the mortification which the great adversary of man- 
kind mects with upon his return to the assembly of 
infernal spirits, as it is described in a beautiful pas- 
sage of the third book ; and likewise by the vision 
wherein Adam, at the close of the poem, sees his 
offspring triumphing over his great enemy, and him- 
self restored to a happier paradise than that from 
which he fell. 

There is another objection against Milton’s fable, 
which is indeed almost the same with the former, 
though placed in a different light, namely—That 
the hero in the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and 
by no means a match for his enemies. This gives 
occasion for Mr. Dryden’s reflection, that the devil 
was in reality Milton’s hero. I think I have obvi- 
ated this objection in my first paper. The Para- 
dise Lost is an epic, or a narrative poem, and he 
that looks for a hero in it, searches for that which 
Milton never intended; but if he will indeed fix 
the name of a hero upon any person in it, it is cer- 
tainly the Messiah who is the hero, both in the 
principal action and in the chief episodes. Pagan- 
ism could not furnish out a real action for a fable 
greater than that of the Iliad or Æneid, and there- 
fore a heathen could not form a higher notion of a 
poem than one of that kind which they call an he- 
roie. Whether Milton’s is not of a sublimer nature 
I will not presume to determine; it is sufficient 
that I show there is in the Paradise Lost all the 
greatness of plan, regularity of design, and masterly 
beauties which we discover in Homer and Virgil. 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton has 
interwoven in the texture of this fable some parti- 
culars which do not seem to have probability enough 
for an epic poem, particularly. in the actions which 
he ascribes to Sin and Death, and the picture which 
he draws of the “ Limbo of Vanity,” with other 
passages in the second book, Such allegories ra- 
ther savour of the spirit of Spenser and Ariosto, 
than of Homer and Virgil. 

In the structure of his p 


excellent, pieces 
of those which 


oem he has likewise ad- 
It is finely observed 
by Aristotle, that the author of an heroic poem 
should seldom speak himself, but throw as much of 
his work as he can into the mouths of those who are 
his principal actors. Aristotle has given no reason 
for this precept: but I presume it is because the 
mind of the reader is more awed, and elevated, 
when he hears Æneas o1 Achilles speak, than when 
Virgil or Homer talk in their own persons. Be- 


man is apt to fire the imagination, and raise the 


‘Nand sorrow. 


leo aOcence X 
condition a aad happiness, into the most 


ideas of the author. ‘Tully tells us, mentioning his 


| dialogue of old age, in which Cato is the chic: 
p 


N 
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\ speaker, that upon a review of it he was agreeably 
imposed upon, and fancied that it was Cato,- and 
not he himself; who uttered his thoughts on. that 
subject, sma i 4 ` 
- If the sreader would be at: the pains to. see how 
the story of the Iliad and the Asneid is delivered 
by those persons who act in it, he will be surprised 
to find how little either of these poems proceeds 
from the authors. Milton has, in the general dis- 
position of his fable, very finely observed this great 
rule; insemuch that there is scarce a tenth, part 
of it which comes from the poct; the rest is spoken 
either by Adam or Eve, or: by some good or evil 
spirit who is engaged, either in their destruction, 
or defence. í 
From what has been here observed, it appears, 
that digressions are by no'means to be allowed of in 
an epic poem. If the poct, even in the ordinary 
course of his narration, should speak as little as 
possible, he should certainly never let his narration 
sleep for the sake of any reflections of hisown. I 
have often observed with a secret admiration, that 
the longest reflection. in the Auneid is in that pas- 
sage. of the tenth book, where ‘Turnus is represented 
as dressing himself in the spoils of Pallas, whom he 
had slain. Virgil here lets his fable stand still, for 
the sake of the following remark. “ Mow is the 
mind of man ignorant of futurity, and unable to 
hear prosperous fortune with moderation! The time 
will come when Turnus shalliavish: thatthe had left 
the body of Pallts untouthed, and curse:the day: on 
Which he dressecthimself in these spoils.” . As the 
great event of the’¥Bneid, and the death of Turnus, 
whom Æneas slew because he saw:him adorned 
with the spoils of Pallas, turns upon: this incident, 
Virgil went out .of his way to make this reflection 
upon if, without which so small a circumstance 
might possibly have slipt out of his reader’s memory, 
Lacan, who wassan injudicious poct, lets drop his 
story very frequently forthe sake of his unneces- 
sary digressions, oy his diverticula, as Scaliger calls 
them. 
which preceded the civil war, he declaims upon the 
occasion, and shows how much happier it would be 
forman, if he did not feel his evil fortune before it 
comes to pass: and suffer not only by its real 
wiht, but by the apprehension of jt. Milton’s 
complaint.for his blindness, his panegyric on mar- 
riage, his reflections on Adam and. Bye’s going 
naked, of the angels’ eating, and sevexal other pas- 
sages in his poem, are liable to the same exception, 
though I must confess there is so great a beauty in 
these very digressions, 
out of his poem. š f 


Lhave in a former paper spoken of the charac-, 


ters of Milton’s Paradise Lost, andsdeclared my 
pinion as to the allegorical persons who are intro- 
duced in it. 7 i 

If werlook into the sentiments, I think they are 
sometimes. defective under the following heads; 
first, as there are several of them too much pointed, 
od some that degenerate even into puns. Of this 
fast kind I am afraid is that in the first book, where, 
speaking of the pigmies, he calls them 
ae 1E The small infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes- 


- Another blemish that appears inp some of his 
thougits, is his frequent allusion to-heathen fables, 
whichtare not certainly of a piece with the divine 
subject of which he treats.ia I do not.find fault with 
thess allusions*where “the poct himself represents 


If he gives us an account of, the prodigies | 


that I would not wish them. 


Lintelligible, and to deliver what is a 


them as fabulous, as he does p 2 
where he mentions them hs Fa ne ae 
fact. The limits of my pa ae S an 
leave to be particular EG aN 
reader will-.casily-remark the sof th 
the poem ‘ 

A third fault in‘his senti 


1kCes, 


: 
Ot this ki 
m in his po 


ments jg 


tentation of learning; :which likewise CUY og 
frequently. It is certain that both Hor CUTS Von 
gil were masters of all the learn mer and Vit 


but it shows itself. in their FN their 
and concealed manner. Milton KRST EAN 
letting us know, by his excursions On fetious of 
predestination, and his many glances ae villa 
astronomy, geography, and the like pon history 
the terms and phrases he sometim 
that he was acquainted with -the 
arts and sciences. 

If in the-last place we consider the 
this great poct, we must allow what I 
in a former paper, that it is often too mu, 
and sometimes obscured by old words, traus os. | 
tions, and’ foreign idioms. Sencca’s objection ‘i 
the style of a great author, “ Riget ejus oratio, a 
in ed placidum, nihil. lene,” is what many fe 
make to Milton. As I cannot wholly refute it vl 
have already apologised for it in another papers 
to which I may further add, that Milton’s nn 
ments and idtas were so wonderfully sublime, tha 
it would have been impossible for him to have Te 
presented theni in’ their full strength and beauty 
without having’ recourse to these foreign assistances, 
Our language sunk under him, and was unequal to 
that greatness of soul which furnished him with 
such glorious conceptions. ‘ i! 

A second: fault in his language is, that he often 
affects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the fol- | 
lowing passages and many others: 


Cs makes use o 
whole circle gt 


language of 
have hinted 
ch laboured, 


And brought into the world a world of woe. 
Begirt th? Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besieging-— 

“Fhis tempted our attempt 

At one slight bound high over Jeapt all bound: 


I know there are figures for this kind of speech; 
that some of the.greatest ancients.have been guilty 
of it, and that:Aristotle himself has given it a place 
in his rhetoric among the beauties. of that att, ' p 
as it isin itself poor and trifling,: ìt 1s, I think, m 
present universally exploded by all the masters 
polite writing. 5 N 

The last fault which I shall take notice otun- tal 
ton’s style, is the frequent use of what iiol 4 
call technical words, or terms of art. It is 0 


5 ics ofpoetry, to make hard things | 
the greatest beauties ofpoetry, to vretruse.of itil 


be understood by 
he knowledge of 3 
r inspires 
have oñen 
anslate a pt 
er: 


in such casy language as may 
ordinary readeřs; besides that ti n 
poet should rather seem born with him, 0 
than yawn with-books and systems. 
wondered how Mr. Dryden could tr an 
sage out of Virgil after the following m: 

1 stand off ta soa, 


and = 


Tack to,the larboard and 
5 Veer starboard sea and 1 ne 
7 . ame Dianne 
Milton makes use of larboard in the sam rio pile 


i do 
When he is upon building, he mentions When 
F trave. 


Le Bia ENT Ave 
lags, pilasters, cornice, frieze, arcnr Cih ecliptit 
he talks of heavenly bodies, you meet with ee alt 


3 2 ping 
and eccentric, the trepidation, Stare a fore do 
the zenith, rays.culminating’ from ë the Jika 


/kind in several othep ar! 


: ot 
R i ; ed many instances 
which might ke adde = a sciences. 
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iv ccount of the 
t paperi ANAT which would 
; hose general 
ed of, and with. which I 
f criticism.—L. 


FEBRUARY, 11, 1711-12. 


Æn. iv. 373. 


MONDAY 


; R 
u pfp, SPECTATO™ 
s and in no case despicable, but 


: {am I must remain, or else become, it 
+ Jess happy; for I find not the least 
nora the good correction you some time 


hat too free, 
ils the men ; the s 


uJ asa yg 


expressing ` 
orld most ul i 
-e The humble petition, therefore, 
most strictly y1 
once more exert your 


thority, on this sillier 
should they be the uncontrollable mistresses of our 
fate? Why should they with impunity indulge the 
males in licentiousness whilst single, and we have 
the dismal hazard and plague of reforming them 
shen married? Strike home, Sir, then, and spare 
uot, orall our maiden hopes, our, gilded hopes of 
wuptial felicity are frustrated, are vanished, and 
you yourself as well as Mr. Courtly, will, by 
smoothing over immodest practices with the gloss 


i Nor think that I am herein more severe 
2 . j 
E be; if I have not reason more than 
aa lo you Pye Me world judge from. this en- 
sug account, which, I think, will prov i 
Wie 3 b , will prove the evil to 
wy, 
Pear rt ee then, that since your repre- 
PA mie ale degeneracy came out, I have 
Wits oF q respects from no less than five 
mats, to eraile figure too, as times go: but the 
ae pet four of the five are professed fol- 
ne mode. They would face me down, 


At all wom 
e hen 
Till be, of good sense ever were, and ever 


UL give l tak 
val bern take, What they profanely, term 
ihe ay of conscience : 
ʻo fir : a 
ee eae of them, a captain and a mer- 
EREET their arguments, pretend to 
pie of ladies of quality and wit, 


conju 
u 


e lea k à 
ale Oi braver ast spark of generosity can deny 
ct that, yy hans any thing? And how pitiful a 
no woman but his own wife will 


“the Lika 


correspo 
Pondence and dealings with? Thus 


A 
fered hilst the th; 
wid, that inet the country squire, con- 


© Was surpri i - 

entered į Tprised into good-brecd= 

5 that dine the knowledge of the Sal 

io R Bathe other day at a gentle- 

ar him with ee entertained was ob- 
e wj SW: i 

NA ith AN mile and nieces; where 


of soft and harmless names, for-ever forfeit our es- e 


lati rans j 
titudinarians in wedlock; and always did | 


S “Was alw ; 
M a 7. e. 
“lth as Ways kind to Mars; and what | 


solved never to be drowsy, unmannerly, or stupid, 
for the future, at a friend’s house; and on a hunting 
morning not to pursue the game either with the 
husband abroad or with the wife at home. 

« The next that came was a tradesman, no less 
full of the age than the former; for he had the 
gallantry to tell me, that at a late junket which he 
was invited to, the motion being made, and the 
question being put, it was, by maid, wife, and 
widow, resolved nemine contradicente, that a young 
sprightly journeyman is absolutely necessary in 
their way of business : to which they had the assent 
and concurrence of the husbands present. I 
dropped him a curtsey, and gave him to understand 
that this was his audience of leave. 

“ I am reckoned pretty, and have had very many 
advances besides these; but have been very averse 
to hear any of them, from my observation on those 
above mentioned, until I hoped some good from the 
character of my present admirer, a clergyman. But 
I find even among them there are indirect practices 
relating to-love, and our treaty is at present, a little 
in. suspense, until some circumstances are cleared. 
There is a charge against him among the women, 
and the case is this: It is alleged, that a certain en- 
dowed female would have appropriated herself to, 
and consolidated herself with, a church which my 
divine now enjoys (or, which. is the same thing, did 
prostitute herself to her friend’s doing this for her); 
that my ecclesiastic, to obtain the one, did engage 
himself to take off the other that lay on hand; but 
that on his success in the spiritual, he again re- 
nounced the carnal. 

“J put this closely to him, and taxed him with 
disingenuity. He to clear himself made the subse- 
quent defence, and that in the most solemn manner 
possible :—that he was applied to, and instigated to 
accept of a benefice :—ihat a conditional offer there- 
of was indeed made him ai first, but with disdain 
by him rejected :—that when nothing (as they 
asily perceived) of this nature could bring him to 
their purpose, assurayce of his being entirely unen- 
| gaged before-hand, and safe from all their after- 
expectations, (the only stratagem left to draw him 
in) was given- him :—that pursuant to this the do- 
nation itself was without delay, before several re- 
putable witnesses, tendered to him gratis, with the 
open profession of not the least reserve, or most 
minute condition; but that yet immediately after 
induction, his insidious introducer (or her crafty 
procurer, which you will} indastriously spread the 
report which had reached my ears, not only in the 
neighbourhood of that said church, but in London, 
in the university, in mine and his own country, and 
wherever else it might probably obviate his appli- 
| cation to any other woman, and so confine him to 
this alone: in a word, that as he never did make 
| any previous offer of his service, or the least step to 
her affection; so on his discovery of these designs 
thus laid to trick him, he could not but afterward, 
in justice to himself, vindicate both his innocence 
and freedom, by keeping his proper distance. 

« This is his apology, and I think I shall be sa- 
tisfied with it. But T' cannot conclude my tedious 
epistle without recommending to you not only to 
resume your former chastisement, but to add to your 
criminals the simoniacal ladies, who seduce the 
sacred order into the difficulty of either breaking 
a mercenary troth made to them, whom they ought 
not to deceive, or by breaking or keeping if ofend- 


ntempt of 
R pt of an absent 
& 80 slow ata hint, that he re- 


ing against Him whom they cannot deceive. Your 
| assistance and labours of this sort would be of great” 
PPA = 


+ 
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Denefit, and your speedy thoughts on this subject 


would be very seasonable to, Sir, 
“ Your most humble Servant, 
“ Cuastity LoveworTu.” 


No. 299.) TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1711-12. 


Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus afers 
Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 
Tolle tuum precor Annibalem, victumque Syphacem 


In castris; et cum tota Carthagine migra. 
x ; a Juv. Sat. vi. 166 


Some country girl, scarce to a curtsey bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; 

If supercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 

She brought her father’s triumphs in her train 

Away with all your Carthaginian state; 

Let vanquish’d Hannibal without doors wait, 

Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate.—DRrYDEN 


Ir is observed, thata man improves more by 
reading the story of a person eminent for prudence 
and virtue, than by the finest rules and precepts of 
morality. In the same manner a representation of 
those calamities and misfortunes which a weak man 
suffers from wrong measures, : and ill-concerted 
schemes of life, is apt to make a deeper impression 
upon our minds, than the wisest maxims and instruc- 
tions that can be given us, for avoiding the like fol- 
lies and indiscretions in our own private conduct. 
It is for this reason that I lay before my readers the 
following letter, and leave it with him to make his 
own use of it, without adding any reflections of my 
own upon the subject matter. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ Having carefully perused a letter sent you by 
Josiah Fribble, Esq. with your subsequent discourse 
upon pin-money, I do presume to trouble you with 
an account of my own case, which I look upon to 
be no less deplorable than that of ’Squire Fribble. 
I am a person of no extraction, having begun the 
world with a small parcel of rusty iron, and was for 
some years commonly known by the name of Jack 
Anvyil.* Ihave naturally a very happy genius for 
getting money, insomuch that by the age of five- 
and-twenty I had scraped together four thousand 
two hundred pounds five shillings, and a few odd 


pence. I then launched out into considerable busi-. 


ness, and becamea bold trader both by sea and 
land, which in a few years raised me a very great 
fortune. For these my good services I was knighted 
in the thirty-fifth year of my age, and lived with 
great dignity among my city neighbours by the 
name of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very 
ambitious, I was now bent upon making a family, 
and accordingly resolved that my descendants 
should have a dash of good blood in their veins. 
In order td this, I made love to the Lady Mary 
Oddly, an indigent young woman of quaittv. To 
cut short the marriage-treaty, I threw her a carte 


blanche, as our newspapers call it, desiring her to 
write upon it her own terms. She was very con- 
cise in her demands, insisting only that the disposal 


of my fortune, and the regulation of my family, 


* It has been said by some, that the author of this letter 
alluded nere to —— Gore, of Tring, and Lady Mary Comp- 
ton; but others with more probability have assured the anno- 


tator, thart the letter referred to Sir Ambrose Crowley and his 


Jady Ses Tat ed. 1786, cr. 8vo. vol. v. additional notes, 


p. 405 and'406. N. B. This ironmonger changed his name from 


Crowley to Crawley, a folly which seems to be ridiculed 


pere by the change of Anyil into Enyil, absurdly made by 
ais lady. 


‘Upon her first coming into my family, she itty 


should be entirely in her hands 
brothers appeared exceeding] a 
and would not see me for some time: b s matah 
are so well reconciled, that they di Ut at Preson 
most every day, and have borri ap With i 
sums of me; which my Lady Mary very iderabl, 
me with, when she would show me T often twits 
relations are to me. She had no portant king her 
you before; but what she wanted in a as I tolg. 
makes up in spirit. She at first chan lre she 
to Sir John Envil, and at present vat TY name 
Mary Enville. Ihave had some child es herself 
whom she has christened with the sivas by her, 
family, in order, as she tells me mes of her 
homeliness of their parentage by the fathe 


Her fa 


to wear out the 


Our eldest sun is the honourable Oq BY side, 
Esq., ard our eldest daughter Hani? EN 


lle, 


off a parcel of very careful servants who had a 


long with me, and introduced in their stead a couple: 
of black-a-moors, and three or four very acuta 
fellows in laced liveries, besides her French cee | 
who is perpetually making a noise in the house, iy 
a language which nobody understands, except my 
Lady Mary. She next set herself to reform ever; 

room of my house, having glazed all my chimney. 
pieces with looking-glasses, and plantod every cor- 
ner with such heaps of china, that I am obliged to 
move about my own house with the greatest caution 
and circumspection, for fear of hurting some of our 
brittle furniture. She makes an illumination once 
a week with wax candles in one of our largest: 
rooms, in order, as she phrases it, to see company; 


at which nme she always desires me to be abroad, | 


or to confine myself to the cock-loft, that I may not 
disgrace her among her visitants of quality, Her 
footmen, as I told you before, are such beaus, that 
I do not much care for asking them questions; 
when I do, they answer with a saucy frown, and 
say that every thing which I find fault with was 
done by my Lady Mary’s order. She tells me, 
that she intends they shall wear swords with their 
next liveries, having lately observed the footmen 
of two or three persons of quality hanging behin 
the coach with swords by their sides. AN sn 
the first honeymoon was over, I represented to her 
the unreasonableness of those daily TESS 
which she made in my family; but she told Ehi 
was no longer to consider myself as Sir John A ee 
but as her husband; and added with a frown, | a 
I did not seem to know who she was. Arosi i 
prised to be treated thus, after such familiar 
had passed between us. But she has since AE 
me to know, that whatever freedoms she may to be: 
times indulge me in, she expects m genera’ © d 
5 s her birth an 
treated with the respect that is due to peed up fom 
quality. Our children have been Ge N mo- 
their infancy with so many accounts 95 Tf all the 
ther’s family, that they know the Hoe: 
great men and women it has pro e 
mother tells them, that such-a-one Si randfather 
such a sea-engagement, that their grea i that their 
had a horse shot under him at ERRE herm 
uncle was at the siege of Buda, an th ko of J 
danced in a ball at court with eras i 
mouth; with abundance of fiddle- Seibel 
nature. I was the other day 2 lit 


y averse to ete ang | 


k rH 
nance at a‘question of my little ar : 
who asked me, with a great dea. ee ; 

I never told her of the generals aw ai 
had been in my family? AS 
Oddly, he has been so spirited UP 
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d mis manners I shall go near moment: and if they loved with that calm and 
rew his sword upon me | noble valour which dwells in the beart, with 4 
id, and told me that he warmth like that of life-blood, they would not be so 
irs Or entieman: upon my impatient of their passions as to fall into observable 
Bs. nee insolence, my Lady fondness. This method, in each case, would save 
him for and told me Í ought | appearances ; but as those who offend on the fond 
i e difference between his | side are much the fewer, I would have you begin 
js perpetually finding out | with them, and go on to take notice of a most im- 
n relations in every one 0 pertinent licence married women take, not only to 
the way, I have a little | be very loving to their spouses in public, but also 
ho by as he can stare, if. I durst | make nauseous allusions to private familiarities, 
yee a, angers me, when she sees me | and the like. Lucina is a lady of the greatest dis- 
al £ them upon ‘my knee, she has | cretion, you must know, in the world; and withal 
an ten once to converse with the | very much a physician. Upon the strength of these 
d me Morr”. possible, that they may not | two qualities there is nothing she will not speak of 
en as little eard tricks. before us virgins; and she every day talks with a 
any eher know, since I am opening my | very grave air in such a manner, as is very impro- 
fou must t she thinks herself my superior in | per so much as to be hinted at, but to obviate the 
e turned heart to re is in quality, and therefore treats me | greatest extremity. Those whom they call good 
ad been sense, as Sit -meaning man, who does not know | bodies, notable people, hearty neighbours, and the 
a couple YG DEN "She dictates to me in my own business, | purest goodest company in the world, are the :great 
genteel | the worl ‘sht in points of trade, and if I disagree | offenders in this kind. Here I think I have laid 
Woman, | sels me Meat any of my ships at sea, wonders that | before you an open field for pleasantry; and hope 
louse, in: with her a te with her, when I know very well that | you will show these people that at least they are 
cept my Iwill disp randfather was a flag-officer. not witty: in which you will save from many a 
ouy ing calete my sufferings, she has teased me blush a daily sufferer, who is very much your most 
$ imney- sox this quarter of a year last past to remove into | humble Servant, 
bie ie S of its squares at the other end of the town, “ SUSANNAH LOVEWORTH.” 
vente promising, for my encouragement, that I shall have E56 
“Gian as good a coghetoft as any gentleman in the square; Mr. SPECTATOR, 
jon\ once to which the Honourable Oddly Enville, Esq. al- “In yours of Wednesday, the 30th past, you and 
ebiaveetts ways adds, like a jack-a-napes as he is, that he | your correspondents are very severe on a sort of | 
umpany; | hopes it will be as near tho court as possible. men, whom you call male coquets; but without any 
- abroad, | “Tn short, Mr. Spectator, Í am so much out of! other reason, in my apprehension, than that of pay- 
may not | my natural clement, that to recover my old way of | inga shallow compliment to the fair sex, by accusing 
ty. Her life I would be content to begin the world again, | some men of imaginary faults, that the women may 
aus, that and be plain Jack Anvil:. but, alas! I am in for) not seem to be the more faulty sex; though at the 
nestions ; | Efe, and am bound to subscribe myself, with great | same time you suppose there are some so weak as 
wn, and} { sorrow of heart, to be imposed upon by fine things and false ad- 
with was i “ Your humble Servant, dresses. I cannot persuade myself that your design 
cle me, | L “ Joun Envitie, KaT.” is to debar the sexes the benefit of each other’s con- 
ee | : apes within the ee eee nor will yon 
w, ; are say, recommend to them, or encourage the 
puta No.30.) TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1711-12. | Common tea-table talk, much less that of politics and 
eher vean iGo viti r matters of state, and if these are forbidden subjects 
e Ua s am pro pema ns apasa f discourse, then as long as there are any women 
novatious | Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 5. Q. ty 2 5 iya wom 
meai TA ther failing of the mind, in the world who take a pleasure in hearing them- 
hn Anvil, reater than this, of quite a different kind.—PooLEY. selves praised, and can bear the sight of a man pros- 
etl S trate at their feet, so long I shall make no wonder 
airg "Wien you talk R r : that there are those of the other sex who will pay 
arities 33 relations arising feat the subject of love, and the | them those impertinent humiliations. We should 
ce given ate to leave no INTR methinks you should take | have few people such fools as to practise flattery, if 
ay some- {he state of miner pee which concerns | ell were so wise as to despise it. I do not deny but 
aral tobe] | "Ye observed in it Ss. he great vexation that I} you would do a meritorious act, if you could prevent 
pirth and iasant opportuniti is, that the wedded couple scem all impositions on the simplicity of young women; 
| up from {ogether, and R ios of being often enough alone | but I must confess, I do not apprehend you have 
heir mo- f ae company, ama to quarrel and be fond be- | laid the fault on the proper persons; and if I trouble 
of all the i ma fullof their frie pen and his lady, in aj you with my thoughts upon it, I promise myself your 
, Ther f smart. to each ends, are ever saying something | pardon. Such ofthe sex as are raw and innocent, 
anded, n | a that the See and that but just within |and most exposed to these attacks, have, or their 
ann l hite 7 and sus R TEN stand in the utmost | parents are much to blame if they have not, one to 
to a the nites which thes au fear of their falling into | advise and guard them, and are obliged themselves 
H Mon- i Theteves side, Tom Fadal not be present at. On| to take care of them; but if these, who ought to 
‘the same ohh x ty Git ate pen his pretty spouse, hinder men from all opportunities of this sort of con- 
f counte- told ipo they think must we and cooing at such | versation, instead of that encourage and promote it, 
“Harriet treen hes annót you our hearts good to be- | the suspicion is very just that there are some pri- 
nce, WHY think, i cing wasps and Py propose a mean | vate reasons for it; and I will leave it to you to de- 
jrals that LRU be Yow advised to ees, in public? I should | termine on which side a part is then acted. Some 
dest so”: | |Whate tr etter; for if th ate or love sincerely it | women there are who are arrived at years of disere- 
smothers} | | erion om the very b ree would be so discreet as | tion, I mean are got out of the hands of their parents 
Would oms of their hearts, their | and governors, and are set up for themselves, W20 


Bel eens ee Ů— 
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prevailed upon, you must excuse me if I lay the fault 
? upon them, that thein wisdom is not grown with their 
a years. My client, Mr. Strephon,. whom you sum- 
> moned to declare himself, gives you thanks however 
oe for your warning, and begs the favour only to en- 
large his time for a week, or to the last day of the 
term, and then he will appear gratis, and pray no 

day over. Yours, 

* PHILANTHROPOS,” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Twas last night to visita lady whom I much 
esteem, and always took for my friend; but met 
with so very different a reception from what I ex- 
pected, that I cannot help applying myself to you 
on this occasion: - In the ‘room of. that civility and 
familiarity I used to be treated with by her, an af- 
fected strangeness in her looks, and coldness in her 
behaviour, plainly told me'I was not the welcome 
guest which the regard and tenderness she has often 
expressed: for me gave me reason‘to flatter myself to 
think Iwas. . Sir, this is certainly a great fault, and 
I assure you a very. common one; therefore I hope 
you. will think it`a nt subject for some part of a 
Spectator; : Be pleased to acquaint us how we must 

' behave ourselves towards this valetudinary friend- 
ship, subject: to so many heats and colds, and you 
<= will oblige, “ Sir, your humble Servant, 
i : “ MIRANDA.” 
« Sir, 


“J cannot forbear acknowledging the delight your 
late“ Spectators on‘ Saturdays have given me; for 
they are‘writ in the honest spirit of criticism, and 
called to my mind. the following four lines I had read 
long since in'a:prologue to a play called Julius 
Cwsar,* which has deserved a better fate. The 
verses are addressed to the little critics : 

Show your small talent, and let that suffice yo; 
But grow not vain upon it, I advise ye. 


For every fop can find out faults in plays : 
Youll ne'er arrive at knowing when to praise. 


« Yours, 
T DEGE 
5 No..301.] THURSDAY, FEB. 14, 1711-12. 
yar 
$: Possint ut juvenes visere fervidi 
Multo non sine risu, : 
i Dilapsam in cineres facem.—Hor. 4 Od, xiii, 26. 
A That all may laugh to see that glaring light, 
AS Which lately shone so fierce and bright, 


End in a stink at last, and vanish into night—Anon, 


WE are generally so much pleased with any little 
accomplishments, either of body or mind, which 
haye once made us remarkable in the world, that we 
endeavour to persuade™oursclyes it is not in,the 

power of time to rob usof them. We are eternally 
$ ' pursuing the same methods which first procured us 
the applauses of mankind. It is from this notion 

É that an author writes on, though he is come to 

ay dotage; without ever considering that his memory 
is impaired, and that he hath lost that life, and those 
Spirits, which formerly raised his fancy, and fired 
his imagination. The same folly hinders a man 
from submitting his behaviour to his age, and makes 
Clodius, who was a celebrated dancer at five-and- 
twenty, still love to hobble in a minuct, though he 
18 past threescore. It is this, in a word, which fills 


the town with elderly fops and superannuated co- 
quettes. ER 


» A tragedy by William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, fol. 
1629, and much the most regular and dramatic piece of this 
noble author. X 


» 


a; 
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Canidia, a lady of this la ic 
yesterday in a cone Canidia wees Passed 
of the last age, and was followed by = haughty beant, 
bosepassionn, only pleased her, So Adon 7 
opportunities of playine th “Y gave j 
tracted that awful at Bhan She tiena 
frown, which she has not yet laid a forbiddin, 
all the insolence of beauty without ite and has si | 
she now attracts the eyes of any behold charms ti 
by being remarkably ridiculous: Sain Nt ison 
laugh at'her affectation ; and the men, a ow 
enjoy an ill-natured pleasure in seeing’. whoa 
beauty humbled and negiected, regard ree 
same satisfaction that a free nation sees x 
disgrace. 

Will Honeyeomb, who is a gre 
gallantries in King Charles the 
lately communicated to me a letter 
of that age to his mistress, who jt s 
of Canidia’s humour; and though 
approve of my friend Will’s taste, I 
so well, that I took.a copy of it, 
here present my reader : 


“ To Cror, 


n a | 
lays 
Mperious 
With the 
a tyrant in 


at admirer of the 
Second’s Teign 
written by a wit 
cems Was a lad 
I do not always 
I liked this letter 
with which I shal} 


“ MADAM, 


“Since my waking thoughts have neyer been 
able to Influence you in my favour, I an resolved 
to try whether my dreams can make any impression 
on you. To thisend I shall give you an account of 
a very odd one which my fancy presented to mo last 
night, within a few hours after I left you.’ 

“ Methought Iwas unaccountably conveyed inty 
the most delicious place mine eyes ever beheld: it 
was a large valley divided by a river of the purest 
water I had ever seen. ‘lhe ground on each side of 
it rose by an easy -ascent, and was covered with 
flowers of an infinite varicty, which, as they were 
reflected in the water, doubled the beauties. of the 
place, or rather formed an imaginary scene more 
beautiful than the real. On each side of the river 
was a range of lofty trees, whose boughs were loaded 
with almost as many birds as leaves. Every tree 
was full of harmony. 

“Thad not gone far in this pleasant valley, when 
I perceived that it was’ terminated by a must mag. 
nificent temple. The structure was ancient ny 
regular. On the top ofit was figured the god ee 
turn, in the same shape and dress as the poets 
usually represent Time. y iosityby 

“ As I was advancing to satisfy my curiosi Tel 
a nearer view, I was stopped by an object far whe 
beautiful than any-I had -before discovered alee 
whole place. I fancy, Madam, you will east hs in 
that this could hardly be any thing but yee owes 
reality it was'so; you lay extended ov oad which 
by the side of the river, so that your hons touche 
were thrown in a negligent posture, almos sf yout 
the water. Your eyes were closed; ine them, 
sleep deprived me of the satisfaction of se AL other, 
it left me at leisure to, contemplate are opel 
charms which disappear when your eyes slept i0, 
could not but admire the tranquillity ao iness you 
especially when I cea on the une ‘ 
roduce in so many others. a reflec 
Z “© While I was Shoals taken up R a very 
tions, the doors of the temple flew opon J saw ° 
great noise; and lifting-up ™Y Hat the 
figures in human shape, coming Y 


| 
by me i 


e 
Upon a nearer survey, I found hen a kind of 
and Love. The first was encircled Wr 1 the place 7 
purple light, that spread a glory OV 


No 


ver been 

resolved 
pression 
ecount of 
to me last 


eyed int 


held: it 
‘he purest 
ch side of 
ered with 


they wer 


es- of the 
ene more 


the rive 


re loaded 
very tree 


ley, when 


wst mag 


sient auc 
e god Sa- 
the poets 


riosity by 
far more 
ed in the 
sily guess 
urself: 10 
ie flowers 


ds, which 


t touche 
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ing them, 


ral other. 


e opel. 
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z d. I could 
ng i ards us 
hes eared more lively, the 


d: the 

hew beauties. 
he „place where 
themselves on each side 
thought I saw a new 
, Tace; charms diffuse 


pur whole person. You appeared 


r ise, COn- 
ut, to-my great surprise, 
9 deities made se- 


waken you. 
9 (displaying & pair:of 


ev seat 
an the} 

a heir & „roach me £ 
o Face, and new 


`. hand before your face, you still 
a . The glaring of the 
alee vakened you; when 
appear vg at length awakened yOu 5, f 
yey instead of acknowledging the 
and 


ing regat 
god, alt Mai pity and displeasure, flew away. 


kind of gloom overspread the whole 
saw a hideous spectre 
dofthe valley. His eyes were sunk 


his face was pale and withered,’ and 
As he walked 


place. 
enter at one en 
into his head, 3 g 
his skin puckered upin wrinkles. 
on the sides of the bank the. river froze, the flowers 
faded, the trees shed their blossoms, the birds 
dropped from of the boughs, and fell dead at his 
feet. By these marks.I knew him to be Old Age. 
You were seized withthe utmost horror and amaze- 
nent at his approach.: You endeavoured to have 
‘fed, but the phantom caught you in‘his arms. You 
ape guess at the change you suffered in this 
embrace. For my own part, though am still too 
fief the dreadful idea, I will not shock. you with 
a description of it. Iwas so startled at the sight, 
that my sleep immediately left me, cand I; found 
myself awake, at leisure to consider of a-dream 
which seems too extraordinary to be without a 
meaning. Iam, Madam, with the greatest passion, 

“ Your most obedient, t 


it more proper for a correspondent than the.Spec- 
tator himself to write, I submit it to your better 
judgment, to receive any other model you think fit. © 
“ I am, Sir, -à i 

“ Your very humble Servant.” 


There is nothing which gives one sot pleasing a 
prospect of húman nature, as the contemplation of 
wisdom and beauty: the latter is the peculiar por: 
tion of that sex which is therefore called fair; but 
the happy concurrence of both these exceflences in 
the same person, is a character too celestial to be 
frequently met with. Beauty is an over-weening 
self-sufficient thing, careless of providing itself any 
more substantial ornaments, nay, SO little does it 
consult its own interests, that it too often defeats 
itself, by betraying that innocence, which renders 
it lovely and desirable. As therefore virtue makes 
a beautiful woman appear more beautiful, so beauty” 
makes a virtuous woman really more virtuous. 
Whilst I am considering these two perfections glo- 
riously united in one person, I cannot help repre- 
senting to my mind the image of Emilia. i oid 
Whoever beheld the charming Emilia, without’ 
feeling in his breast at once the glow of love, and- 
the: tenderness of virtuous friendship? The un- 


studied graces of her behaviour, and the pleasing 
accents of her tongue, insensibly draw you on to 
wish for a nearer enjoyment of them ; but even her 
smiles:carry in them a silent reproof to the impulses 
of licentious love. ‘Thus, though the attractives of 
her: beauty play almost irresistibly upon you, and 
create desire, you immediately stand corrected, mot“ 
by the severity, but the decency, of her virtue. That’ 
sweetness and good-humour, which is so visible.in 
her face, naturally diffuses ‘itself into every word and 
action: a man must bea savage, who, at the sight. 
of Emilia, is not.more inclined to do her good, than’ 
gratify himself... Her person as it is thus, studiously 
embellished by nature, thus adorned with unpreme-. 
ditated graces, is a fit lodging fora mind so fair and 
lovely ; there dwell rational piety, modest hope, and 
cheerful resignation. - i a 
Many of the prevailing passions of mankind do 
undeservedly pass under the name of religion ; 
which is thus made to express itself in action, &Cc- 


x most humble Servant,” &r: 
Lie 
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~ Lachrymeque decore, 


Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. Zhe 
Panie a 4 Vira. Æn. v. 343. 
NOAE oa and a virtuous mind 
eee y in 2 beauteous form insbrin'd. 
‘AD wha 
Sy witha great 
Just as it came to 


there 
ia are many guessed at for Emilia. 
Mr. Spe 


«thi: ‘ 
Dotted oa Paper has‘ the good fortune 


vith a i : 
tke more me place in your writings, 


CTATOR, 


3 an. 
trio Mary 
atm? bacured the wk eee 
Eron seeumstances 
Mit ls drawn tw 
si the Writer of 


x for s 
Uke not ae the fo: ee 


tI give for the entertainment of this | fort 
deal of pleasure, and publish it it Is 
my hands. `I shall be very glad 


on be ho- 
shall be | selves disposed 
fae because the character of Emilia pe ss afflicted ; but jnjured innocence and 
I have indus- | beauty.in distress is an object that carries in it 
hole by the addition of one | something inexpressibly moving ; it softens the most 
of no consequence, that the 
m might still be concealed ; 
it might not be in the least | manity, and flows out into tears. 
ae et reasons, I choose not e j i 
© compositi ctter: but if, besides | has given her an opportunity of exerting the heroism 

ion, there be any thing in of Christianity, it would make too sad, too tender 2 
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cording to the nature of the constitution in which 1 
resides; so that were we to make a judgment from 
appearances, one would imagine.religion in some is 
little better than sullenness and reserve, in many 
fear, in others the despondings of a melancholy com 
plexion, in others the formality of insignificant yn- 
affecting observances, in others severity, in others 
ostentation. In Emilia it is a principle founded in 
reason, and enlivened with hope ; it does not break 
h into irregular fits and sallies of devotion, but 
a uniform and consistent tenour of action; i: 
is, strict) without severity 5 compassionate without 
weakness; it is the perfection of that good-humour: 
which proceeds from the understanding, not the effect 
of an easy constitution. 7 s 
. By a:generous sympathy in nature, we feel our- 
to mourn when any of our fellow- 


manly heart with the tenderest sensations of love 
and compassion, until at length it confesses its hu- 


unity, ant elato that part of Emilia’s life which 
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story; but when I consider her alone in the midst 

of her distresses, looking beyond this gloomy vale 
į of affliction and sorrow, into the joys of heaven and 
immortality, and when I sce her in conversation 
thoughtless and easy, as if she were the most happy 
creature in the world, I am transported with admi- 
ration, Surely never did such a philosophic soul 
inhabit such a beanteous form! For beauty is often 
made a privilege against thought and reflection ; it 
laughs at wisdom, and will not abide the gravity of 
its instructions. 2 : 

Were I able to represent Emilia’s virtues in their 
proper colours, and their due proportions, love or 
flattery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the 
picture larger than life; but as this is but an imper- 
fect draught of so excellent a character, and as I 
cannot, I will not, hope to have any interest in her 
person, all that I can say of her is but impartial 
praise extorted from me by the prevailing brightness 
of her virtues. So rare a pattern of female excel- 
lence ought not to be concealed, but should be set 
out to the view and imitation of the world; for how 
amiable docs virtue appear thus, as it were, made 
visible to us, in so fair an example! 

Wonoria’s disposition is of a very different turn: 
her thoughts are wholly bent upon conquest and ar- 
bitrary power. That she has some wit and beauty 
nobody denies, and therefore has the esteem of all 
her acquaintance as a woman of an agreeable per- 
son and conversation ; but (whatever her husband 
may think of it) that is not sufficient for Honoria: 
she waves that title to respect as a mean acquisi- 
tion, and demands veneration in the right of an 

| idol; for this reason, her natural desire of life is 
! continually checked with an inconstant fear of 
wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot be supposed ignorant of her per- 

i sonal charms, though she seems to.be so; but she 
will not hold her happiness upon so precarious a 
tenure, whilst her mind is adorned with beauties of 
a more exalted and lasting nature. When in the 
full bloom of youth and beauty we saw her sur- 
rounded with a crowd of adorers, she took no plea- 
sure in slaughter and destruction, gave no false 


bo | 


4 


or deluding hopes which might increase the torments 
of her, disappointed Jovers; but having for some 

sae time given to the decency of a virgin coyness, and 
a examined the merit of their several pretensions, 
nae she at length gratified her own, by resigning her- 


self to the ardent passion of Bromius. Bromius 
was then master of many good qualities and a mo- 
derate fortune, which was soon after unexpectedly 
increased to a plentiful estate. This for a good 
while proved his misfortunes, as it furnished his 
unexperienced age with the opportunities of evil 
company, and a sensual life. He might have longer 
wandered in the labyrinths of vice and folly, had 
not Emilia’s prudent conduct won him over to the 
government of his reason. Her ingenuity has been 
constantly employed in humanizing his passions, 
cand refining his pleasures. She has showed him, 
by her own example, that virtue is consistent with 
decent freedoms, and good-humour, or rather that 
| it cannot subsist without them. Her good sense 
deadily instructed her, that a silent example, and 
an easy unrepining behaviour, will always be more 
persuasive than the severity of lectures aud admo- 
| nitions; and that there is so much pride mterwoven 


into tne make of human nature, that an obstinate 
map must only take the hint from another, and then 
j be left to advise and correct himself. ‘Thus by an 
j artful train of management, and unseen persuasions, 
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which I cannot nih A 
haps, it may at first sight appear bu 
considerable circumstance; but g in 
think it highly worthy of observation and pu I 
commended to the consideration of th fe to be re, 
have often thought wrapping-gowns aa ay Sex, 
with all that huddled economy of dress „4 2 linen 

1y of dress which ’ 
under the name of “ a mob,” the bane of yas 
love, and one of the readiest means ineas njiga] 
alienate the affection of a husband ee S to 
one. I have heard some ladies who have be a fond 
prised by company in such a dishabille Sa Rl 
for it after this manner: “ Truly, I amlas ae 
be caught in’ this pickle: but my hushandl aed 
were sitting all alone by ourselves, and Laid. l 
expect to see such good company.” This by te 
way, is a fine compliment to the good man ‘which it 
is ten to one but he returns in dogged ankwori ad 
a churlish behaviour, without knowing what Fi? 
r g is 

that puts him out of humour. 

Emilia’s observation teaches her, that as little in 
advertencies and neglects cast a blemish upon a 
great character ; $0 the neglect of apparel, even 
among the most intimate friends, does insensibly 
lessen their regards to each other, by creating a fa- 
miliarity too low and contemptible. She under- 
stands the importance of those things which the ge- 
nerality account trifles; and considers every thing 
as a matter of consequence that has the least ten- 
dency towards keeping up or abating the affection 
of her husband: him she esteems as a fit object to 
employ her ingenuity in pleasing, because he is to 
be pleased for life. 

By the help of these, and a thousand other name- 
less arts, which it is easier for her to practise than 
for another to express, by the obstinacy of her good- 
ness and unprovoked submission, in spite ot all her 
afflictions and ill usage, Bromius is become a man 


Some, 
ta triflin Der. 
for my 
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of sense and a kind husband, and Emilia a happy 
wife. i 
Ye guardian angels, to whose care, Heaven a 
intrusted its dear Emilia, guide her still onay n 
the paths of virtue, defend her from the ing s 
and wrongs of this undiscerning world; at con 
when we must no more converse with such De 
on earth, lead her gently hence, innocent 3 ae 
reprovable, to a better place, where, by a pire 
transition from what she now is, she may 
forth an angel of light.—T. 
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jful in general, J shall now 
ch beauties as appear to 
est. Milton has pro- 
in the following verses: 


i it 
jsobedience, and the frui! 
i 3 eee whose mortal taste 

ats jnto the world and all our woe, 
nt der ‘den, till one greater man 


jissful seat, 


“oe of su 


us, and regain the b. 
cavenly Muse eee 3 F 
are, perhaps, as plain, | simple, and 
vy of the whole pocm, in which par- 
Se ae has conformed himself to the ex- 
hejes id the precept of Horace. 

ork which turns n a great 
tion of the world, is very 
measur? Pe io the Muse who inspired Moses iu 
f ay from whence our author drew his sub- 
tee Ae the Holy Spirit, who is therein repre- 
rf operating after a particular manner in the 
ae ee ion of nature. This whole exordium 
oble language and senti- 


te ag] think the transition to the fable is ex- 
quisitely beantiful and natural. : r 

The nine days’ astonishment, 10 which the angels 
lay entranced after their dreadful overthrow and fall 
from heaven, before they could recover either the 
use of thought or speech, isa noble circumstance, 
| and yery finely imagined. The division of hell into 
seas of fire, and into firm ground impregnated with 
the same furious element, with that particular cir- 
cumstance of the exclusion of Hope from those in- 
femal regions, are instances of the same great and 
fruitful invention. 
‘The thoughts in the first speech and description 
of Satan, who is one of the principal actors in this 
poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full idea 
n him, His pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, 
mena mpeutence; are all of them very art- 
i ü In short, his first speech is a 
ieee ne n taos passions which discover 
Men BT e J several other of his speeches 
decia Alea maple part of this great enemy 
IDSs a such incidents, as are very 
BER da th v ytlig reader’s imagination. Of 
the first that akon: now before us, is his being 
isnmtureion the ne out of the general trance, with 
‘and the deserinti rning lake, his rising from it, 
i ption of his shield and spear : 


Thus S ki į 
W atan talking to his nearest mate, 


an aa above the wave, and cyes 
Rune toes ie iter parts beside 
X 

l ay onting ei Tomiga long and large, 

| i aha he rears from off the poo. 

i Driv'n ican on each hand the flames 

Tn billows T rd slope their pointing spires, and, roll'd 

Phen with cane ti? midst a horrid vale. eek! 

oft, incuna nded wings he steers his Night 
at fel sent on the dusky air Ş 

see unusual weight» 
Ethereat pond Tous shield, 


n the crea 


To which we may add his call to the fallen angels 


cc 


hich glow more | that lay plunged and stupified in the sea of fire: 


He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded. 
{ 

But there is no single passage in the whole poem ; 
worked up to a greater sublimity, than that wherein | 
his person is described in those celebrated lines: | 
He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly emirent, 

Stood like a tower, &c. 
His sentiments are every way answerable to his ; 
character, and suitable to a created being of the | 
most exalted and most depraved nature. Such is | 
that in which he takes possession of his place of | 


torments: i 


Hail, horrors! hail, 

Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor, one who brings i 
‘A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. j 


And afterward : 
Here at least 
We shall be free! th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure; and in my choice 
‘Lo reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heavn. 
Amidst those impicties which this enraged spirit | 
utters in other places of the poem, the author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
absurdity, and incapable of shocking a religious | 
reader ; his words, as the poet himself describes 
them, bearing only a “ semblance of worth, not 
substance.” He is likewise with great art described ° 
as owning his adversary to be Almighty. Whatever | 
perverse interpretation he puts on the justice, 
mercy, and other attributes of the Supreme Being, 
he frequently confesses his omnipotence, that being 
the perfection he was forced to allow him, and the 
only consideration which could support his pride 
under the shame of his defeat. 
Nor must I here omit that oeautiful circumstance 
of his bursting out into tears, upon his survey of 
those innumerable spirits whom he had involved in 
the same guilt and ruin with himself: 


——_—— He now prepar’d l 
To speak: whereat their doubled ranks they bend { 
From wing to wing, and half inclose him round j 
With all his peers; Attention held them mute. | 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, i 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. | 
The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance of | 
learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry, | 
which rises im a great measure from its describing ! 
the places where they were worshipped, by tkose i 
beautiful marks of rivers So frequent among the | 
lancient poets. The author had doubtless in this + 
place Homer's catalogue of ships, and Virgil’s list 
of warriors, in his view. The characters of Mo- 
loch and Belial prepare the reader’s mind for them | 
respective speeches and behaviour in the second and | 
sixth books. ‘The account of Thammuz is finely 
romantic, and suitable to what we read among the 
ancients of the worship which wes paid to that idol; 
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s —— Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon wllur'd 

‘rhe Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In am‘rous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purpie to the sea, suppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love tale 
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Infected Sion's daughter with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw; when, by the vision led, 

His eyes survey'd the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah ——-—— 


The reader will pardon me if I-insert as a note on 
this beautiful passage, the account given us by the 


late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece | 


of worship, and probably the first occasion of such 
a superstition. “ We came ‘toa fair large river; 
doubtless the ancient river Adonis, as famous for the 
idolatrous rites performed here in lamentation of 
Adonis. We had the fortune to sce what may be 
supposed to be the occasion of that opinion which 
Lucian relates concerning this river, viz. That this 
stream, at certain seasons of the year, especially 
about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; 
which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from 
a kind of sympathy in the river for the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the moun- 
tains, out of which this stream rises. Something 
like this we saw actually come to pass ; for the water 
was stained to a surprising redness; and, as we ob- 
served in travelling, had discoloured the sea a great 
way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a 
sort of minium, or red carth,- washed into the river 
by the violence of the rain, and not by any stain 
from Adonis’s blood.”’ i 
«The passage in the catalogue, explaining the 
manner how spirits transform themselves by con- 
traction or enlargement of their dimensions, is in- 
troduced with great judgment, to make way :for 
several surprising accidents in the sequel of the 
poem. There follows one at the very end of the 
first book, which is what the French critics call 
marvellous, but at the same time probable, by rea- 
son of the passage last mentioned. As soon as the 
infernal palace is finished, we are told the multitude 
and rabble of spirits immediately shrunk themselyes 
into a small compass, that there might be room for 
such a numberless assembly in this capacious hall. 
Båt it is the poets refinement upon this thought 
which I most admire, and which indeed is very 
noble in itself. For he tells us, that notwithstanding 
the yulgar among the fallen spirits contracted their | 
forms, those of the first rank and dignity still pre- 
served their natural dimensions : 


Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Redue’d their shapes immense, and were at larga. 
Though without number, still amidst the hall 

Of that infernal court But far within, 

And in their own dimensions liko themselves, 

Tho great seraphie lords and cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 

Frequent and fuii 


The character of Mammon, and the description of 
the Pandemonium, are full of beauties. A 

There are several other strokes in the first book 
wonderfully poetical, and instances of that sublime 
genius so peculiar to the author. Such is the de- 
scription of Azazel’s stature, and the infernal 
Standard which he unfurls; as also of that ghastly, | 
light.by which the fiends appear to one another in 
‘their place of torments : 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 


Save what the glimm'ring of those livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful —— 


The shoutiof the whole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up in battle array : 


—— The universal host up sent 


A shout that tore hell's concavo, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night, z 


The review, which the 
fernal army : 


The whole battalion vie 
Their visages and statu 
‘Their number last he su 


Distends with pride, and har 


Glories 


The flash of light which 


ing of their swords : 


¥e spake; and to confir 


Millions of flaming swords, draw 
Of mighty cherubim; the sudde 


Far round illumin'd hell 


The sudden production 


Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
s 


Rose like an exhalation, 


Of dulcet symphonies and voices Sweet, 


The artificial illuminati 


© With Naphtha aud Asph: 
As from a sky. 


There are also several noble similes a 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. And here ] must 
observe, that when Milton alludes either to things 
or persons, he never quits his simile until it rises to 
some very great idea, which is often foreign to the 
occasion that gave birth to it. The resemblance 
does not, perhaps;'\last above @ line or two, but the 
poet runs on with the hint until he has raised out of | 
it some glorious image or sentiment, proper toin- | 
flame the mind of the reader, and to give it that | 
sublime kind of entertainment which is suitable to the 


nature of an heroic poem. 


with Homer’s and Virgil’s way of writing, cannot but | 
be pleased with ‘this’kind of structure in Milton's 
similitudes. J am the more particular on this head, 
because ignorant readers, who have formed their 
taste upon the quaint similes and little turns of wit, 
which are so much in vogue among modern poets, 
cannot relish these beauties, which are of a much 
higher nature, and are therefore apt to censure 
Milton’s comparisons, in which they do not see oH 
surprising points of likeness.’ Monsicur Perrault 
was 2 man of this vitiated relish, and for that very 
reason has endeavoured to tnrn into ridic FA 
of Homers similitudes, which he calls “ compat 
» «c Jong-taiicd compari 
I shall conclude this paper on the first book of 4 

ton with the answer which Monsieur Dole!” 
to Perrault on this occasion: ‘ Comparisons i 
he, “in odes and epic poems, ar 
only to illustrate and embellish th 
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have no reason to fancy my mistress has any regard 
exactly» ach- nicet u for me, pas iron a very disiaterested value which Í 
th and that too m -taland epigrammatist.’ have for her. If from any hint in any future paper 
hetorici he conduct of Homer, | of yours she gives me the least encouragement, 
Jook into ee fable is the soul of | doubt not but Í shall surmount all other difficulties + 
“rks an agreeable va- and inspired by so noble a motive for the care of 
io g} so many short fables, and | my fortune, as the belief she is to be concerned it 

to which you |3t, I will not despair of receiving her one day from 

e her father’s own hand. 


p blance is 
ageneral resem p 
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iles 5° eoi that their metaphors are So a a: 
jf you Pte the reader considers the Lam, 517, 
rt similes.. t book of Milton, of the sun « Your most obedient humble Servant, 
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1 ies sleeping leviathan, of the bees CLYTANDER.” 
pst sive, of the fairy dance, m the «Po HIS WORSHIP THE SPECTATOR. 
pout their hives them, he will easily 
2 sin I have here placet pemk of Tee “The humble petition of Anthony Title-page, sta- 
he gr t beauties that are in ca tioner, in the centre of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
s 
a550g0Sr ee « Sheweth, 
10533} UF 3 
! “ That your petitioner and his forefathers, have 
time immemorial : that 


NDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1711-12. | been sellers of books for 
your petitioner’s ancestor, Crouch-back Title-page, 

t vocation in Britain; who keep- 
weather) at the corner of 
stances of MY correspondent, whose Lothbury, was, by way of eminency, called ‘ The 
rcums o are so frequent that I cannot Stationer, a name which.from him all succeeding 
water nor oe much as to forbear laying it be- booksellers have affected to bear: that the station 
a There is something so mean andin- | of your petitioner and his father -has been in the 
in for children, place of his present settlement ever since that square 
has been built: that your petitioner has formerly 


a direct Smithfield bargai 
and observes the 


L. 
No. 301.) MO Jit venis ct cæco carpitur igni 
n alit ven bi > eae lie tay, 
ee vine. Æn iv.2 | Wwas the first of tha 


a his feverish veins. ing his station (in fair 


aA latent fire preys oF 
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things ames A 

Brats a rn lover carries his point, 2 
rises to eas to follow, p do not only wish him had the honour of your-worship’s custom, and hopes 
i the Eag fat also that it may animate others to follow | you never -had reason to complain of your penny- 
> ante kis oe le. I know not one motive relating to worths : thatparticularly he sold you your first Lilly’s 
ut the is exam]: honourable | Grammar, andat the same time ¢ Wit’s Common: 


wealth, almost as good as new: over, that your 
first rudimental essays in spectatorship were made- 
in your petioner’s shop, where you often practised 


this life which could produce so many 
and worthy actions, as the hopes of obtaining a 
roman of merit.: There. would ten thousand ways 


| out of | 
to in- | 


it that | 

9 ae | of industry and honest ambition be pursued by young |, À l r 

EE men, who believed that the persons admired had | for, hours together, sometimes on the little hierogly- 

not but salue enough for their passion to attend the event of phics either gilt, silvered, or 3 plain, which the 

filton’s their good fortune in all their applications, in order | Egyptian woman on the other side of the shop had 
wrought in gingerbread, and sometimes on the En- 


in sundry places there were exer- 


s head, {omake their circumstances fall.in with the duties | WT 
glish youths who 1 
in the traditional sports of the field 


l their they owe to themselves, their families, and their 

of wit, į country. All these relations a man should think of cising themselves i 

poets, who intends to go into the state of marriage, and| _“ From these considerations itis, that your peti- 

, much expects tomake ita state of pleasure and satisfaction. | toner is encouraged to apply himself to you, and to 
proceed humbly to acquaint your worship, that he 


ensure uy 
Mr. SPE SAPS à x 
EBAY) has certain intelligence that you receive great num- 


ee any 

Di « a z à = 
errault pakare for some years indulged a passion for.a bers of defarnatory letters designed by their authors 
t very if ae y of age and quality suitable to my own, to be published, which you throw aside and totally 
several y much superior in fortune. It is the fashion | neglect: Your petitioner therefore prays, that you. 


npurar. pineal (how justly I Jeave you to judge). to will please to bestow on him those refuse letters, aud 
xl Ree ey give way.to the, article of wealth, |he hopes by printing them to get a more plentiful. 
te cealed the A consideration it is, that I have con- provision for his family ; or, at the worst, he may be 
ee ardent love I have for her; but I am be- | allowed to sell them by the pound: weight to his 


olden to 
the force of my love for many advantages | good. customers the pastry-cooks of London and | 
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f stà Ea ch vill tell m i There is a certain sympathy « That your petitioners have, with great industry” 
ave 0% ae is T who S from these circumstances, | and application, arrived at the most exact art of in- 
ersally F to insert it tis for her reading, if, you will vitation or entreaty: that by a beseeching air and 4 
poet iat ele great hee is not a downright en- persuasive address, they have for many years last q 
a wit | ye either Sins ae between our parents; so | past peaceably, drawn in every tenth passenger, 
prenc» ; 2 other, has frien ances any kind sentiments | whether they intended or not to call at their shops, 
bel Tans a obligation 1 ge would be very backward | to come in.and buy ; and from that softness of be 
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it nder these delicate circum- |a pellation of ‘The Fawners.’ f 
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y matter to act with safety. I| ‘* That there have of late set up amongst u4 cer 
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‘tain persons from Monmouth-street and Long-lane, 
-who by the strength of their arms, and loudness of 
‘their throats, draw off the regard of all passengers 
‘from your sæ petitioners; from which violence 
they are distinguished by thename of ‘The Worriers.’ 

“That while your petitioners stand ready to re- 
ceive passengers with a submissive bow, and repeat 
‘with a gentle voice, ‘ Ladies, what do you want? 
pray look in here; the worriers reach out their 
thands at pistol-shot, and seize the customers at arms’ 
length. 

“That while the fawners strain and relax the 
muscles of their faces, in making a distinction be- 
-tween a spinster in a coloured scarf and a handmaid 
in a straw hat, the worriers use the same roughness 
to both, and prevail upon the easiness of the pas- 
sengers, to the impoverishment of your petitioners. 

“Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that the worriers may not be permitted to inhabit 
‘the politer parts of the town; and that Round-court 
‘may remain a receptacle for buyers of a more soft 
seducation. 

“And your Petitioners,” &c. 
©, * The petition of the New-exchange, concern- 
ing the arts of buying and selling, and particularly 
valuing goods, by the complexion of the seller, will 
be considered on another occasion.—T. . 
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Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. —-—— Ving. Æn. ii. 521 


These times want other aids.—DnrpENx 


Our late newspapers being full of the project now 
on foot in the court of France for establishing a po- 
litical academy, and I myself having received letters 
from several virtuosos among my foreign correspond- 
-ents, which give some light into that affair, I intend 
to make it the subject of this day’s speculation. A 
general account of this project may be met with in 
the Daily Courant of last Friday, in the following 

‘words, translated from the Gazette of Amsterdam :— 
Paris, February 12. ‘It is confirmed, that the 
King has resolyed to establish a new academy for 
politics, of which the Marquis de Torcy, minister 
and secretary of state, is to be protector Six aca- 
demicians are to be chosen, endowed with proper 
talents, for beginning to form this academy, into 
which no person is to be admitted under twenty-five 
years of age: they must likewise have each an 
-estate of two thousand livres a year, cither in posses- 
sion, or to come to them by inheritance. The King 
will allow to each a pension of a thousand livres, 
They are likewise to have able masters to teach 
them the necessary sciences, and to instruct them in 
all the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, which 
shaye beep made in several ages past. These members 
are tonet twice a week at the Louyre. Fro this 
seminary are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, 
who by degrees may advance to higher employments,” 

Cardinal Richelieu’s politics made France the 

‘terror of Europe. The statesmen who have appeared 
in that nation of late years have, on the contrary, 


make several young m 
self, and is therefore taken y 
blishing a nursery of Statesmen 
Some private letters add. that th 
erected a seminary of Petticoat poli cre yj 
to be brought up at the feet of fads 
non, and to be dispatched into f dame de 


en in France 


é $ orci 5 
any emergencies of state: but as ae Our Upon. 
last project has not been ye Tews of this 


$ t confirm 
no further notice of it. ned, Ts 


Several of my readers may doubtle 
that upon the conclusion of the las 
been carried on so successfully by the Gin 
generals were many of them transform nd AN 
bassadors; but the conduct of those whey 
mee in the present war, has, it se 

ittle honour and advantage to their bite 
that he is resolved to trust his ait ra yonarel, 
the hands of those military 

The regulations of this y ree 
deserve our attention. The students a hee 
possession or reversion, an estate of two (Howes! 
French livres per annum, which, as the ea 
change runs, will. amount to at least one ‘hundred 
and twenty-six pounds English, This, with th 
royal allowance of a thousand livres, will ent 
them to find themselves in coffee and seuf: aie 
mention newspapers, pens and ink, wax and wafers 
with the like necessaries for politicians. 4 

A man must be at least five-and-twenty before he 
can be initiated into the mysteries of this academy, 
though there is no question but many grave persons 
of a much more advanced age, who have been con- 
stant readers of the Paris Gazette, will be glad to 
begin the world anew, and enter themselyes upon 
this list of politicians, 

The society of these hopeful young gentlemen is 
to bo under ihe direction of six professors, who, it 
seems, are to be speculative statesmen, and drawn 
out of the body of the royal academy. These six 
wise masters, according to my private letters, are to 
have the following parts allotted to them. 

The first is to instruct the students in state leger- 
demain; as how to take off the impression of & seal, 
to split a wafer, to open a letter, to fold it epeo 
with other the like ingenious feats of dexterity an 
art. When the students have accomplished tema 
selves in this part of their profession, they are to be 
delivered into the hands of their second instructor, 
who is a kind of posture-master. judi 

This artist is to teach them how to Re a 
ciously, to shrug up their shoulders in a ae 
case, to connive with either eye, and, in a wom, 
the whole practice of political grimace. 

The third is a sort of language-master, i 
instruct them in a style proper for a minis Teal 
ordinary discourse. And to the end enii in 
lege of statesmen may be thoroùghly PAGT il in 
the political style, they are to make ase ie em- 
their common conversations, before ah f 
ployed either in foreign or domestic a! ate other is 
of them asks another what o'clock wae to turn of 
to answer him indirectly, and, if possib se ea louis 
the question. If he is desired to chanet iy he 


hall take 


gentlemen, 
new academy 


er, who is t0 
in his 


‘rendered it either the pity or contempt of its neigh- 
‘bours, The cardinal erected that famous academy 
which has carried all the parts of polite learning to 
the greatest height. His chief design in that insti- 
‘tution was to divert the men of genius from meddling 
with politics, a province in which he did not care | 
to have any one else interfere with him, On the 
contrary, the Marquis ‘de Torcy scems resolved to 
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read it; or if he docs not care for oe 5 ankles 
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n this practice, | 
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be well read | 
srobable doctrines, mental 
This learned ; 
nmar, syntax, and 
how to distinguish | 
d likewise de- 
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will deserve our serious consideration, especially if 
we remember that our country is more famous tor 


procucing men © 


mirable poem upo 


Imputet ?. 


So great a } 


“Mn. SPECT 
. ©] write this 


within this: half-y 
beauty and as m 


by me) was the 


| value with me, n 


| that is not amiab 
| bility of making 


who has survived 
in a new being. 
rivals, my rivals 


ght a | I cannot enjoy w 
ing reflection upon what Iwas. Consider the womans 
I was did not die of old age, but I was taken off in 


the prime of you 


“Iam, S 


Ki eens boast of it. This, say the | his glory; in that, during his prosperity, he could. 
: cep them sharp, and to hinder } never have manifested his heroic constancy under 


© negotiati . Pi 
‘latations ofina S Uations. Whether any such re- | nent part of his character. Parthenissa’s'cóndition- 
gives her the same opportunity: and to resign con- 


from that of a b 
who writ them, 


d institutions; | pox.” I have 
~ HO thes RESO ions; | pox. ave } 
Way nish € our British schools of poli- ‘matter of this kind went on after a like misfortune. 


ich ha pon th ‘orm of words may lay an | 
n thet he te how the irie in Europe, ‘ifferent 
Mo am, “gation cn ‘upon his most Christian Ma- 
p Con. jm tat aise to teach them the art of find- 
ght sp yey Hos holes and evyasions in the most solemn 
ae jag 10S [OOD varticularly a great rabbinical secret, 
ger in compacts, ante sears by the fraternity of Jesuits, 
y much pi tha contradictory interpretations a the 
aren a may both of them be true and valid. 
usang | ae our statesmen are sufficiently improved by 
ert ex. hese several instructors, they are to receive their 
undred | ! S „olishing from one who is to act among them as 
ith the i Sala ofthe ceremonies. This gentleman is to give 
enable i ie Jectures upon the important points of the elbow- 
Not to | chair and the stair-head, to instruct them in the if- 
wafers, | ferent situations of the right hand, and to furnish 
| them with bows and inclinations of all sizes, mea 
fore he | sures, and proportions. In short, this professor is to | 
ademy, give the society their stiffening, and infuse into their 
persons | manners ihat beautiful political starch, which may | 
econ | qualify them for levees, conferences, visits, and make 
glad to | them sbine in. what vulgar minds are apt to look 
Spon | upon as trifles. 
O: | Ihave not yet heard any further particulars, whick 
ar n are to be observed in this socicty of unfledged states- 
k C l | men ; but I must confess, had I a son of five-and- 
lam twenty, that should take it into his head at that age 
o tosetup for a politician, I think I should go near 
l to disinberit him for a blockhead. Besides, I should 
Jeger: r mrehensive lest the same arts which are to en- 
al ii a to negotiate between potentates, mi 
again, fee a his ordinary behavicur between man and 
ty and chiavels ali isno question but these young Ma- 
them- Ta ae in a little time turn their college upside 
e to be see is plots and stratagems, and lay as many 
ructor, salad, as eaten ae one another in a frog or a 
nae teach a neiekb A hereafter put in practice to over- 
{ judi- VWerate ouring prince or state. 
lubious N eho that the Spartans, though they pu- 
, word, | (Tooke ae young men when it was discovered, 
o is to videl the Reicha E berean Re ea, Ue ckt 
in Youth might aft clean and unsuspected, a | of his fortitude, 
iso | lentes ae 
st H o . 
a in oor privat img imposed upon, either in their pub- | distresses, and s 
em- i . 5 
if ne lie to be ae little jeur Vesprit, ought 
theris| | , 1% Ishall leave to sa rended seminary of poli- 
urn oft RG h e mean time, w he wisdom of their founder. 
1 Jouis “aan toughty body nett fair warning given us | her love-letters ; 
“it be ha Y Mariuscs in Cus statesmen; and as Sylla saw 
a | GESI Sreys in this allen Winn we may discover 
he Be | ‘Stuy € think of oursel ge ofacademicians. What- 
subject | eof Ua nor St. Jamo’ I am afraid neither our 
ot Ti re “houses ate, j a s will be a match for it. Our 
imself tix hether aie Ndeed, very 
inkjet, jim sth 
fademy aus able envoys and secretaries | where the lady, 
Le 
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that, on the contrary, French truth and British 
policy make a conspicuous figure in nothing; as the 
Earl of Rochester has very well observed in his ad. 
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— Que forma, ut se tibi semper 


What beauty, or what chastity, can bear 


She still insults ?—Drypes. 


son and gratitude. But say what you can to one 


nature may have forty years after-life to come. 
have nothing of myself left which I like, but that 


When Louis of France had lost the battle of Ra- 


quests is a task as 1 
the very entrance upon this work she must burn all. 
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f integrity than statesmen; and 


n that barren subject.—L. 


Juv. Sat. vi. 177. i 


price, if stately and severe 


ATOR, 
to communicate to you a misfor-- 


tune which frequently happens, and therefore de- 
serves a consolatory discourse on the subject. I was 


ear in the possession of as much. 
any lovers as any young lady in: 


England. But my admirers have left me, and I 
cannot complain of their behaviour. I have within 
that time had the small-pox: and this face, which 
(according to many amorous epistles which I have 


seat of all that is beautiful in 


woman, is now disfigured with scars. It goes to the: 
very soul of me to speak what I really think of my 
face; and though I think I did not over-rate my | 
| beauty while I hadit, ithas extremely advanced in its- 
f 
i 


ow it is lost. There is one circum- 


stance which makes my case very particular; the} 
ugliest fellow that ever pretended to me, was and is 

most in my favour, and he treats me at present the- 
most unreasonably. If you could make him return: 
| an obligation which he owes me, in liking a person: 


le.—-But there is, I fear, no possi- 
passion move by the rules of rea- i 


herself, and knows not how to act 
My lovers are at the feet of my 
are every day bewailing me, aud 
hat I am, by reason of the distract- 


th, and according to the course of 


ir, your most humble Servant, 
« PARTHENISSA.” 


esses to him at that time were full 
and they turned his misfortune to. 


o the world had lost the most mi- 


difficult in a beauty as a hero. In 


or since she is so candid as not to 


call her lovers, who follow her no longer, unfaithful, 
it would bea very good teginning of a new life 


eauty, to send them back to those 
with this honest inscription, “‘ Ar- 


ticles of a marriage treaty broken off by the small- 


known but one instance where a 


who was a woman of spirit, writ 


set apart for that purpose, | this billet to her lover :— 


K 
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“ SIR, 


“Tf you flattered me before I had this terrible 
malady, pray come and see me now: but if you sin- 
cerely iiked me, stay away, for I am not the same 

i * CORINNA.” 


The lover thought there was something so sprightly 
in her behaviour, that he answered : 


“ MADAM, 


‘Iam not obliged since ‘you are not the same 
woman, to let you know whether I flattered you or 
not; but I assure you I do not, when I tell you I 
now like you above all your sex, and hope you will 
bear what may befal me when we are both one, as 
well as you do what happens to yourself now you 
are single; therefore I am ready to take such a 
spirit for my companion as soon as you please. 

i “ AMILCAR.”. 


If Parthenissa can now possess her own mind and 
think as little of,her beauty as she ought to have 
done when she had it, there will be no great dimi- 
nution of her charms; and if she was formerly af- 
fected too much with them, an casy behaviour will 
more than make up for the loss of them. Take the 
whole sex together, and you find those who have the 
strongest possession of men’s hearts are not eminent 
for their beauty. You see it often happen that those 
who engage men to the greatest violence, are such 
as those who are strangers to them would take to be 
remarkably defective for that; end. The fondest 
lover I know, said tome one day in acrowd of 
Women at an entertainment of music, ‘“ You have 
often heard me talk of my beloved; that woman 
there,” continued he, smiling, when he had fixed my 
eye, “is her very picture.” The lady he showed 
me was .by much the least remarkable for beauty 
of any in the whole assembly; but having my cu- 
nlosity extremely raised, I could not keep my. eyes 
off her. Her eyes at last met mine, and with a 
sudden surprise she looked round her to see who 
near her was remarkably handsome that I was 
gazing at. This little act explained the secret, 
She did not understand herself for the object of 
love, and therefore she was so. The lover isa very 
honest plain man; and what‘ charmed him was a 
person that goes along with him in fhe cares and 
Joys of life, not taken up with herself, but sincerely 


negligence that is so becoming; 
know not what in:her air; and th 


not what it is, but every hee 
speaks it.” X 
Ask any of the husb 
and they will tell you 
nine hours of every day they pass tog 
is such a particularity for ever affect d ere 
that they are encumbered with their Ri by them 
they say or do. ‘They pray at public 4 
they are beauties. They conver 
casions as they are beauties, Ask Beli 
is o’clock, and she is at a stand whethe 
beauty should answer you. In 
instead of offering to administey ¢ 
thenissa, I should conera 
and However she thinks she wae op aelamorphass, 
ESI aas : he least insg 
lent in the prosperity of her charms, she was enoi 
so to find she may make herself a much more ag si 
able creature in her present adversity, The en. 
deavour to please is highly promoted bya conte 
ness that the approbation of the person you would 
be agreeable to, isa favour you do not deserro. 
for in this case assurance of ‘success is the most 
‘certain way to disappointment. Good-nature will 
always supply the absence of beauty, but beauty 
cannot long supply the absence of good-nature, ~ 


ands of your gy 
te the 5 


TY oç. 
nda What jt 


TSO grea 
a word, Thin 


Onsolation to Par, 


POSTSCRIPT. : 
“ Mapam, February 18. 
“ I have yours of this day, wherein you twice bid 
me not disoblige you, but you must explain yourself 
further, before I know what to do. 
““ Your most obedient Servant, 
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Versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.t—Hon. Ars Poet, ver, 39. 


— Often try what weight vou can support, 


And what your shoulders are too weak to bear. ‘ 
Roscouyuos. 


I am so well pleased with the following set 
that Iam in hopes it will not be a disagreeable 
present to the public :— 

« Sir, as 5 i 
“ Though I believe»none of your soley are 
admire your agreeable manner of working up i) 


, Xou aro ashamed of the vagaries of fancy which 
so strangely misled you, and your admiration of a 
beauty, merely as such, is inconsistent with a toler- 
able reflection upon yourself. The cheerful good- 
humoured creatures, into whose heads it never en- 
tered that they could make any man unhappy, are 
the persons formed for making men happy, ‘There 
is Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise paste, write a 
good hand, keep an account, give a reasonable an- 
swer, and do as she is bid; while her eldest sister, 
Madam Martha, is out of humour, has the spleen, 
Jearns by reports of people of higher quality new} 
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: Weal: 
than myself, yet as your speculations are meets 
ing into volumes, and will in all probability 


that they ie eat beauties 


down to future ages, methinks’ I would Faya i 
single subject in them, wherein the generat g 
mankind is concerned, left unfinished. at impi: 
“I havea long time expected with Breet inary 
tience that you would enlarge upon a ation 0 
mistakes which are committed in the ¢ a mys 
our children. I the more easily fatan con- 
that you would one time or other ae 
sideration, because you tell us ica hints; 


aper was only composed of a few | J have 
B finding myself hitherto disappointed, on this 
ventured to send you my OWA thoug 

a 


subject. > pat: 
‘ I remember Pericles, in hi ranan ane 
the funeral of those Athenian, young, M thought 
perished in the Samian expeditions ae ities 
very much celebrated by several a 


ion 
s famous orat v 
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the commonwealth 
outh, was tike 
the destruc- 


ring: 
a wrong €C 
efrauds our < of those per- | 
x might make an eminent 
sts of life. 
pook written by Juan Huartes, @ 
entitled Examen de Ingenios, 
4 as one of his first positions, 


nective Po 


been tried at several parts of learning, was upon H 
the point of being dismissed as a hopeless block- 
head, until one of the fathers took it into his head ` 
to make an essay of his parts in geometry, which, 
it seem j 

ward became 
the age. 
of these fathers, 
young student, 
figure which their 
“ How different from this manner of education is Ì 
that which prevails in our own country! where 


s, hit his genius so luckily, that he after 
one of the greatest mathematicians of 
It is commonly thonght that the sagacity 
in discovering the talent of a 
has not a little: contributed to the 
order has made in the world. 


to see forty or fifty boys ' 


Pat nature can qualify a man for | nothing is more usual than 
ut without a proper temperament of several ages, tempers, and inclinations, ranged | 
nd me or science which he studies, | together in the same class, employed upon the same | 
whati f ie and application. assisted by the | authors, and enjoined the same tasks! Whatever | 
reala ti nimost PA Will be to no purpose. YAT Ma their natural genius may be, they are all to be made | 
think | ablest “ustrates this by the examp)” "f Tully’s | poets, historians, and orators alike. They are all į 
3 | «He vine | obliged to have the same capacity, to bring in the | 
x gn Marcu, order to accomplish nis -on in that | same tale of verse, and to furnish out the same por- | 
BUiceays aa which he designed. him for, sent tion of prose. Every boy is bound to haveas good a | 
jon of thea ‘he most celebrated academy at that |memory as the captain of the form. ‘L'o be brief, in- į 
| him 10 ¢ fh world, and where & vast concourse, out | stead of adapting studies to the particular genius of i 
ime 1M, s polite nations, could not but furnish the |a youth, we expect from the young man, that he | 
scious he Tian with a multitude of great examples | should adapt his genius to his studies.. This, 1 | 
would You EE ls that might insensibly have instructed |must confess, is not so much to be imputed to the £ 
serye and jp his designed studies. Fle placed him under jinstructor as to the parent, who will never be | 
> Most nears a Cratippus, who was one of the greatest brought to believe, that his son is not capable ol.: 
all silosonhers of the age, and as if all the books | performing as much as his neighbour’s, and that he 
a Mich were at that time ¥ ritten had not been suf-| may not make him whatever he has a mind to. 
i ficient for his use, he composed others on purpose “Tf the present age is more laudable than those į 
jor him: notwithstanding all this, history informs | which have gone before it in any single particular, į 
18. us that Mareus proved a mere blockkead, and that |it is in that generous care which several well-dis- | 
ce bid nature (who, it seems, was even with the son for her | posed persons have taken in the education of poor ~} 
yurself prodigality to the father) rendered him incapable of | children : and as in these charity-schcols there is j 
improving by all the rules of eloquence, the precepts | no place left for the overweening fondness of ‘a | 
etphilosophy, his own endeavours, and the most're- | parent, the directors of them would make them 
TOR.” fned conversation in Athens. This author there- | beneficial to the public, if they considered the pre- } 
aope that Ce be certain- triers or | cept which I have been thus long inculcating. | 
11-12, ean boy ee ine the | They might easily, by well examining the parts of | 
aati Se ie a py on ola i im they those under their inspection, make a just distribu- | 
oih one of his ES ae a ive __ [tion of them into proper classes and divisions, and 
mee iirwus ther son a ER, us, that So- allot to them ihis or that particular study, as their 
entier r ARRA y ues nae say, | genius qualifies them for professions, trades, handi- 
105. ter profession, O WaSaY ES ilful im | crafts, or service, by sea or land. eet: 
Sites mas first with child ver a woman unless she| — “¢ How is this kind of regulation wanting in the | 
’ Bir ild, so neither could he himself) three gr PSN 
alle maloktorledos otic? a sind wi three great professions! ; 
nels ones a mind where nature had not| “Dr. South, complaining of persons who tock 
© Accordingly. R : k upon them holy orders, though altogether unquali 
at re ce coe this philosopher took; fied for the Pea function, says somewhere; that 
more ties or questions ie Pri by several: interrogato- | many a man runs his head against a pulpit, who 
a miiging:theit aan Tene wanne the birth, and | might have, done his country excellent service at 
swell: The Spani 5 gat. o the plough-tail. 
Ipis tains ee sua SA mentioned, as his en like manner many a lawyer, who makes but 
Gea) | e e a a a Ate st OS ere ane a 
sty ths in which’ alone it can be truly ean ABIA YEY elegant waterman, andinara e ee rae 
mpa- qual sae which .may seem to hater pee EE Goa see Se EE BG 
. e for sever: aan esi : ouse. K 
EH ey Tue Aa ae Sate chet “I have known a corn-cutter, who eae a right 
ch oa ature wrought off | education would have been an excellent physician. 
none | hag a are indeed but very few to wl 5 To descend lower, are not our streets filled with 
goth Skiing į Sounkind, that they ar o whom nature.| sagacious draymen, and politicians in liveries? We 
ints; til ee science or othe Sue ae capable of | have several tailors of six foot high, and mect with 
have Kay be Owards knowledge a 3 There is a cer-' many a broad pair of shọulders that are thrown | 
this iatis Ethened and im re every mind, which | away upon a barber, when perhaps at the same time i 
“Th A proved by proper ap- | we see a pigmy porter reeling under a burden, who 
n at Fas enter, ae of Clavius* is yor might have managed 2 needie with much dexterity, 
who ~ aim a college of J yery well known: He lor have snapped his fingers with great ease to him- 
nght tnes tistopher c E and after having ! self, and advantage to the public: i 
tics je yi ive SENS ailincometrielansland: astroners « The Spartans, though they acted with the spirit | 
oe ts folio, who died at Rome in 1612, which I am here speaking of, carried it much fur 
Among them it was not 


* l ther than what I propose. 
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lawful for the father himself to bring up his children 
after his own fancy. As soon as they were seven 
years old, they were all listed in several companies, 
and disciplined by the public. The old men were 
spectators of their performances, who often raised 
quarrels among them, and set them at strife with 
one another, that by those early discoveries they 
might see how their several talents lay, and, without 
any regard to their quality, disposed of them ac- 
cordingly, for the service of the commonwealth. 
By this means, Sparta soon became the mistress of 
Greece, and famous through the whole world for her 
civil and military discipline. 7 

“Tf you think this letter deserves a place among 
yonr speculations, I may perhaps trouble you with 
some other thoughts on the same subject. 


X. “Tam,” &c. 


No, 308.] FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1711-12. 
—— Jam proterva 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum.—Hor, Od. 5 lib. ii. ver, 15 


— Lalage will soon proclaim 
Her love, nor blush to own her flame.—Cnzecn. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“T civs you this trouble in order to propose my- 
self to you as an assistant in the weighty cares which 
you have thought fit to undergo for the public good. 
Tam a very great lover of women, that is to say, 
honestly ; ai as it is natural to study what one 
likes, I have industriously applied myself to under- 
stand them. The present circumstance relating to 
them is, that I think there wants under you, as 
Spectator, a person to be distinguished and vested 
in the power and quality of a censor on marriages, 
I lodge at the Temple, and know, by seeing women 
come hither, and afterward observing them con- 
ducted by their counsel to judges’ chambers, that 


| 


i 


there is a custom ın case of making conveyance of 
a wife’s estate, that she is carried toa judges apart- 
ment, and left alone w'th him, to be examined in 
private, whether sne nas not been frightened or 
sweetened by her spouse into the act she is going to 
do, or whether it is of her own free will. Now, if 
this be a method founded upon reason and equity, 
why should there not be also a proper officer for 
examining such as are entering into the state of 
matrimony, whether they are forced by parents on 
one side, or moved by interest only on the other, to 
come together, and bring forth such awkward heirs 
as are the product of half love and constrained com- 
pliances? There is nobody, though I say it myself, 
would be fitter for this office than I am: for [am 
an ugly fellow, of great wit and sagacity. My father 
was a hale country ’squire, my mother a witty 
beauty of no fortune. The match was made by con- 
sent of my mother’s parents against her own, and I 
am the child of the rape on the wedding night; so 
that I am as healthy and as homely as my father, 
but as sprightly and agreeable as my mother. It 
would be of great case to you, if you would use me 
under you, that matches might be better regulated 
for theifuture, and we might have no more children 
of squabbles, I shall not reveal all my pretensions 
until I recejye your answer: and am, Sir, 

5 “Your most humble Servant, 

; “ Mures PALFREY,” 


“t Mnr. SPECTATOR, 
“ I am one of those unfortunate men within the 


city-walls, who am married to a woman of quality, H 


| but her temper is somew at dj 
Lady Anvil. My lady's hat diferent Ray 
are spent in keeping up to the HG an 
parel and furniture. All the good mode bot 
been changed three times jy ae IM my hoy A 
had seven children by her: a g Years, 
articles she was to have her Y 
as often as she lay in, 
useful but that which is fashionab] 
holds out generally half a year, y Si e 
twelvemonth; chairs are not fit to A plate a 
made two years since, nor beds fit for a hat 
to sleep in, that have stood up above tha thing ty, 
dear is of opinion that an old fashioned, time, yf 
sumes coals, but gives no heat, If she pre Con. 
of glasses of last year she cannot Grinks oy, 
from small-beer. Oh, dear Sir, aa lish Wing, 
the rest. te yea all 
“ P, S. I could bear even all this, if Iw 
obliged also to cat fashionably, have ee 
stomach, and have a constant loathing of whaa 
comes to my own table; for which reason Į qi 
the chop-house three days in a week: WETE tn 
good company wonders they never sce you of |e e 
I am sure, by your unprejudiced discourses you ln 
broth better than soup.” Beate 


Nothing in ou ed 


disting 
you 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, Will’s, Feb. 19, 


“ You may believe you are a Person as much 
talked of as any man in town. Iam oncof your 
best friends in this house, and have laid a wager, 
you are so candid a man, and so honesta fellow, that 
you will print this letter, though it is in recommen- 
dation of a newspaper called The Historian. I haye- 
read it carefully, and find it written with skill, good 
sense, modesty, and fire. You must allow the town 
is kinder to you than you deserve; and I doubt not 
but you have so much sense of the world’s change 
of humour, and instability of all human things, as 
to understand, that the only way to preserve favour 
is to communicate it to others with good-nature and 
judgment. You are so generally read, that what 
you speak of will be read. This with men of sense 
and taste, is all that is wanting to recommend The: 
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Historian, 
“ I am, Sir, your daily Advocate, 7 
1“ READER GENTLE. 


I was very much surprised this morning that a 
one should find out my lodging, and know it es y at 
as to come directly to my closet-door, and aa 
it, to give me the following Ictter. W an “nd 
out I opened it, and saw, by a very Sore ker he 
shoes and a warm coat the bearer had i dated from 
walked all the way to bring it me, though ui 
York. My misfortune is that I cannot ta ‘that he 
found the messenger had so much of T observed, 
could think better than speak. He had, d rusticity. 
a polite discerning, hid under a sirae tone and 
He delivered the paper with a Yorkshi 
a town leer. 


t Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ The privilege you have indulge or ious as 
proved of very bad consequence to A 
sembly, which, besides the many ers td 

it is founded upon, is remarkable Í oae 7 
nary decorum observed in it. Oralin £ 
is, that the carders (who are awat 


apartment new fi ayo, 


“j 
| should 
jarthe 
own Tt 
put a 


5 
. French 
quality) never begin to play until the F; begin; bat 
are finished, and the country acegission in 


A c 
John Trot having now got your 


hateyer- 
dine at 
ere the 
of late, 
you lure 


b. 19, 


S much 
of your 
Wager, 
W, that 
mmen- 
I have- 
Il, good 
1¢ town 
ubt not 
change: 
ngs, as 
favour 
ire and. 
t what 
f sense 
d The- 


at any | 
so well 
yock at 
J ar 
air o 
fat he 
d from. 
and I 
that he 
served, 
sticity- 
ne all 


rot basi 
ous 35- 
axims: 
aordi- 
which 
e first 
jances 
i; but 


in bis- 
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a profound respect 


p every ne set up for 2 minuet-dancer. 
nee prought down upon us the 
put he te which are very numerous, 
f the Tro ”, hobblers and the skippers, 
asiliaries E a jg so much wasted, that, 
means he na of government, it must re- 
m eion of the brag-table, the 

a hich value time, as Fribble’s 
ods We are pretty well as- 
o Trot was only in re- 
at YOU" dances 3 e have deferred 
uae f council upon the premises, 
zou Don with us, that Trot, nor any 
poping le me for the future to dance any but 
clan, PreSU gs a hornpipe upon a festival 
is, you will oblige a great 
rly your most humble 


here has 


maup e 
Servant, A 
Sork, Feb- 16: ed ae 

any other than that Mr. ro 
z meant SIP mtry dances. And I 


himself to cou 
auld ep that he shall take out none but his į 
irtne! 


n relations according to their nearness of blood, 


iir 
y take out him. 
centlewoman may 
tee Feb, 21. «Tyr SPECTATOR.” 
ios ; | 


«ELIZ. SWEEPSTAKES.” 


«J neve 
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erium est Animarum, Umbrieque silentes, 
Fr Chaos, et Plilegethon, loca nocte silentia late : 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui ! sit numine v stro 


Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas- 3 
Vina. Æn. vi. ver. 26L 


Di, quibus imp 


Yereaims, yet unreveal’d to human sight, 
Ye gods, who rule the regions of the mght, 


se MS eras 
\ “eond book in this light. ‘That superior greatness 


Ye gliding ghosts, permit me to relate 
| The mystic wonders of your silent state. —DryDEN. 
| lnave before observed in general, that the per- 
ens whom Milton introduces into his poem always 
discover such sentiments and behaviour as are ina 
| pecullarmanner conformable to their respective cha- 
[neers Every circumstance in their speeches and 
ae iswith great justice and delicacy adapted 
a ger ro speak andact. As the poet very 
mull eee ag is consistency of his characters, I 
i s o consider several passages of the 


a . g > 
Ton which is ascribed to the prince 
beginning angels is admirably preserved in the 
TY Bee Aus book. His opening and closing 
| faite at ie ie taking on himself that great enter- 
“sent anes of which the whole infernal as- 
phantom who ed; his encountering the hideous 
Feared to hi guarded the gates of hell, and ap- 
that proud and In all his terrors; are instances of 
hnission g daring mind which could not brook 
» even to Omnipotence \ 


Satan wag 
Wi 5 
ae now at hand, and from his seat 


>. Mons! a 
W ith horrid stias ing onward, came as fast 
ides; hell trembled as he strode. 


t' undai 
Almira otd fiend what this might be admir`d, 


i ied, not fear'd. 
iv same bol 

i TAN itself mace and intrepidity of behaviour 
| Ua th, durin a Soveral adventures which he 
nore RUS is passage through the regions 
<1 tremen, ee particularly in his address 
The 1b OVer it, Powers who are described as 


represented this violent impetuous ‘spirit, who is 
hurried on by such precipitate passions, as the first 
that rises in the assembly to give his opinion upon 
their present posture of affairs. 
clares himself abruptly for war, and appears in- ; 
censed at his companions for losing so much time 

‘as even to deliberate upon it. 
are rash, audacious and desperate. 
of arming themselves with their tortures, and turn- 
ing their punishments upon him who inflicted them, 


described in the first book as besmeared wita the 

blood of human sacrifices, and delighted with the , 
tears of parents, and the cries of children. 
second book he is marked out as the fiercest spirit | 
that fought in heaven ; and if we consider the figure 
which he makes in the sixth book, where the battle 
of the angels is described, we find it every way 
answerable to the same furious, enraged character: 


In the ; 


And with fierce ensigns pierc’d the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him defy`d, 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten‘d, nor from the Holy One of heav`n 
Refrain’d his tongue blasphemous: but anon, 
Down cloven to the waist, with shatter’d arms 
‘And uncouth pain fled bellowing. 


It may be worth while to observe, that Milton has 


| 
| 
Where the might of Gabriel fought, | 
| 
| 


Accordingly he de- | 


All his sentiments 
Such as that 


No, let us rather choose, | 
Armd with hell flames and fury, all at once | 
O'er heaven's high tow’rs to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms | 
Against the tort'rer; when to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear | 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning see | 
Black nre and horror shot with equal rage | 
Amuny his angels; and his throne itself | 
Mix’d with Tartarian sulphur, and strange fire, | 
His own invented torments. | 
i 
| 


His preferring annihilation to shame or misery is 
also highly suitable to his character ; as the comfort | 
he draws from their disturbing the peace of heaven, ; 
that if it be not victory it is revenge, is a senti- 
ment truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterness 
of this implacable spirit. 
Belial is described in the first book as the idol of 
the lewd and luxurious. He is in the second book, | 
pursuant to that description, characterized as timo- | 
rous and slothful; and if we look into the sixth ; 
book, we find him celebrated in the battle of angels 
for nothing but that scofling speech which he makes 
to Satan, on their supposed advantage over the 
enemy. As his appearance is uniform, and of a- 
piece, in these three several views, we find his sen- 
timents in the infernal assembly every way conform- 
able to his character. Such are his apprehensions 
of a second battle, his horrors of annihilation, his 
preferring to be miserable, rather than “not to be.” 
I need not observe, that the contrast of thought in 
this speech, and that which precedes it, gives an 
agreeable variety to the debate. s 
Mammon’s character is so fully drawn in the first 
book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the second. 
We were before told, that .he was the first who 
taught mankind to ransack the earth for gold and 
d that he was the architect of Pandemo- 
nium, or the infernal palace, where the evil spirits 
were to meet in council. His speech in this book 
is every way suitable to so depraved a character, 
How proper is that reflection of their being unable 
to taste the happiness of heaven, were they actual 
in the mouth of one, who, while he 1s 


silver, an 


there, 


one likewise, in all its circum- 
Rea oud fury which distinguish 
of the fallen angels. He is 


| itag” ane Molo 


tis tof t 
"Pit from h 


hoaven, is said to have had his mind dazzled with ‘ 
the outward pomps and glories of the place, and to | 
| have been more intent on the riches of the pavement 
2A 


ee ee 
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than on the beatific vision. I shall also leave the 
reader to judge how agrecable the following senti- 
ments are to the same character: 


This deep world 
Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth heav'n’s all ruling siro 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar, 
Mustering their rage, and heaven resembles hell ! 
As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? ` This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can heav’n shew more ? 


Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity 
that fell, and is, inthe first book, the second: that 
awakens out of the trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the situation of their affairs, maintains his rank 
jn the book now before us. There is a wonderful 
majesty described in his rising up to speak. He 
acts asakind of moderator between the two opposite 
parties, and proposes a third undertaking, which 
the whole assembly gives into. The motion he makes 
of detaching one of their body in search of a new 
world, is grounded upon a project devised by Satan, 
and cursorily proposed by him in the following lines 
of the first book; 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rifo 
There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation, whom his choice regard 

Should favour equal to the sons of heay'n; 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere: 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th’ abyss 


Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature :— 


It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds his 
proposal : 


scribed with grea 
great pregn 


Si } ancy 
ousness of invention, The a thought, 
way suitable to beings wh versions 


but strength and knowlede, had nothing 


5 ti 
A A re . 45 10) 
their contentions at the rac misapplied; g 


A > S = ace, and į c 
with iheir entertainment in the ane feats ol 
Owing ling 


an rage more f 

fe! 
aua and ride the 
© holds the Wild ie 


d m celebrating 
eir discourse ;° 
of fate, free-y 


Others with vast Typha 
Rent up both ote aaa 
In whirlwind; hell seare 


Their music is employe 
criminal exploits, and th 
the unfathomable depths 
knowledge. 

The several circumstances in 
hell are finely imagined; as the four ri 
disgorge themselves into the sea Seen i 
tremes of cold and heat, and the ate the 
The monstrous animals produced in th von 
world are represented by a single line which 
us a more horrid idea of them, than ai ek sie 
description would have done: mat longer 


the descri 


Nature b 
Perverse, all monstrous, all HAET 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse“ 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fe 
Gorgons tind hydras, and chimera 


things, 
ar ri 
s dire! t 
This episode of the fallen spirits, anq their pl 
of habitation, comes in very happily to anben iie 
mind of the reader from ils attention to the debut 
An ordinary poet would indeed have spun si 
many circumstances to a great length, and by that 
nicans have weakened, instead of illustrated, the 
principal fable. E 
The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is fine! 
imagined. 
I have already declared my opinion of the alle- 
gory concerning sin and death, which is, however, 


y 


What if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in heav’n 
Err not), another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race call'd man, about this time 
To be created liko to us, though less 
in pow'r and excellence, but favour'd more 
Of him who rules above; so was his wiil 
Pronoune’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
That shook heay’n’s whole circumference, confirm’d. 


The reader may observe how just it was, not to 
omit in the first book the project upon which the 
whole poem turns; as also that the prince of the 
fallen angels was the only proper person to give it 
birth, and that the next to him in dignity was the 
filtest to second and support it. t 
There is besides, I think, something wonderfully 


beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader’s imagi- 
nation, in this ancient prophecy or report in 
heaven, concerning the creation of man. ‘Nothing. 
could show more the dignity of the species, than 
this tradition which ran of them before their exis- 
tence. ‘They are represented to have been the talk 
of heayen before they were created. Virgil, in 
compliment to the Roman commonwealth, makes 
‘the heroes of it appear in their state of pre-exis- 
jtence; but Milton does a far greater honour to man- 
fkind in general, as he gives us a glimpse of them 
jeven before they are in being. 
i ‘The rising of this great assembly is described in 
a very sublime and poetical manner. 
‘Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote———— 
The diversions of the fallen angels, with the par- 
ticular account of their place of habitation, are de- 


r 


a very finished piece in its kind, when it is not 
considered as a part of an epic poem. The genea- 
logy of the several persons is contrived with great 
delicacy. Sin is the daughter of Satan, and 
Death the offspring of Sin, The incestuous mix- 
ture between Sin and Death produces those monsters 


and hell-hounds which from time to time cuter into 


their mother, and tear the bowels of her who gave 
them birth. . 

‘These are the terrors of an evil conscience, and 
the proper fruits of sin, which naturally rise ior 
the apprehensions of death. This last beautiful 
moral is, L think, clearly intimated in the speech 0 
Sin, where, complaining of this her dreadful issue, 
she adds, ` 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 7 

Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them ciy 
And me his parent would full soon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His end with mine involy’d——— i iful 

I need not mention to the reader the beauti 
circumstance in the last part of this quotation. per- 
will likewise observe how naturally the ta by one 
sons concerned in this allegory are tempte oe 
common interest to enter into a conie mt 
ther, and how properly Sin 1s made t oe i 
hell, and the only being that can open HE © 
that world of tortures. i +. Jikewi® 

The descriptive part of this allegory fa figure 
very strong, and full of sublime iret pis menacè 
of Death, the regal crown upon his er the 
of Satan, his advancing to the con 2 
at his birth, are circumstances t00 we to this kins 
over in silence, and extremely sult e justness 
c terrors. L need not mention 
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ved in the gencration of these 
serve 


that 
at Death appeared 
pd that the terrors 

iv the gate of this 
necived at, g iS 
The description of the gates i> 
n e opening of them is full of Mil- 
s the 


0na s5 f 
sl >» 
ti wand on their hinges grate 


wI; 5 
vi a banner’d host 
o joes ass through 
nsigns t A E ae 

ariots rank’d in loose ve 
nea ie maid Jike a furnace mouth 
sounding smoke and ruddy flame. 
È! 
i vy he chaos there are 
| satans Y ‘persons described, as residing in 
vaste of matter- This may perhaps 
c of those critics who are 
a poct which has not life 
but for my own part, I 

assages in this descrip- 
am pleased most W: passag : P 
i which carry in them a greater measure of pro- 
ability and are such as might possibly have hap- 
JDS 


ened, Of this ki 


and manners 


The-womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 


The glimmering light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the creation, with the dis- 
tant discovery of the earth that hung close by the 
noon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical.—L. 


No.310.] MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1711-12. 
Connubio jungam stahili. Vine. An, i. 77. 
Vil tio the indissoluble marriage-knot 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
u . e 
eee a certain young woman that love a cer- 
F ie BS man very heartily; and my father and 
lene ae for ita great while, but now they say 
etter, but I think I cannot. They bid me 


inot i 
laut Ta him, and I cannot unloye him. What 
o? Speak quickly. 


“ Bropy Dow-BAKE.” 
Feb. 19, 1712. 
y entirely for this year and a 


y ae SPEC., 
ay 
tat, ih gee alad 
“atributed 
tharted the 


i 


ee oe to my pain) I have been 
und of our diffe of conversing with her. The 
inquired into erence was this; that when we 
at at our aoe other’s circumstances, we 
‘ony ve Reese out in the world, we 
ne would pay üdred pounds more than her 


4 esides the benefit of tin mines. 


Sin was produced | 


or a great part of the time (which has | 


ai year, 7 of. My estate is seven hundred 


POSTSCRIPT. 
“Sir, if I marry this lady by the assistance of 
your opinion, you may expect a favour for it.” 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“J have the misfortune to be one of those un- 
happy men who are distinguished by the name of 
discarded lovers; but I am the less mortified at my 
| disgrace, because the young lady is one of thoso 
| creatures who set up for negligence of men, are for 
sooth the most rigidly virtuous in the world, and 
yet their nicety will permit them at the command 
of parents to go to bed to the most utter stranger 
| that.can be proposed to them. As to me myself, I 
was? introduced by the father of my mistress; but 
|find I owe my being at first received to a compari- 
|son of my estate with that of a former lover, and 
that I am now in like manner’ turned off to give 
way to a humble servant still richer than I am. 
What makes this treatment the more extravagant 
lis, that the young lady is in the management of 
this way of fraud, and obeys her father’s orders 
on these occasions without any manner of reluc- 
tance, but does it with the same air that one of 
your men of the world would signify the necessity 
of affairs for turning another out of office. When 
I came home last night, I found this letter from my 
mistress :— 

« Sir, 
“ I hope you will not think it any manner of dis- 
respect to your person or merit, that the intended 
nuptials between us are interrupted. My father 
says he has a much better offer for me than you can 
make, and has ordered me to break off the treaty 
between us. If it had proceeded, I should have be- 
haved myself with all suitable regard to you, but as 
it is, I beg we may be strangers for the future. 
Adieu. « LyDIA. 


«“ This great indifference on this subject, and the 
mercenary motives for making alliances, is what I 
think Hes naturally before you, and I beg of you to 
give me your thoughts upon it. My answer to Lydia 
was as follows, which I hope you will approve: for 
you are to know the woman’s family affect a won- 
derful ease on these occasions, though they expect 
it should be painfully received on the man’s side :— 


“« MADAM, 

“TJ have received yours, and knew the prudence 
of your house so well, that I always took care to be 
ready to obey your commands, though they should 
be to sce you no more. Pray give my service to 
all the good family. Adieu. 

tt CLITOPHON. 
«t The opera subscription is full.” 
MEMORANDUM. 

4 The censor of marriage to consider this letter, 
and report the common usages on such treaties, with 
how many pounds or acres are generally esteemed 
sufficient reason for preferring a new to an old pre- 
tender; with his opinion what is proper to be deter- 
mined in such cases for the future. See No. 308. 
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t Mr. SPECTATOR, 
«There is an elderly person lately left off busi- 
as he thinks, 
to retire from the world; but he has brought with 
inclination for tale-bearing, that he 
himself and all our neighbourhood 
Notwithstanding this frailty, the hones gee 
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he has not one friend who will venture to acquaint 
him with his weakness. Itis not to be doubted, but 
| if this failing were set in a proper light, he would 
yuickly perceive the indecency and evil conse- 
quences of it. Now, Sir, this being an infirmity 
which I hope may be corrected, and knowing that 
he pays much deference to you, I beg that when 
you are at leisure to give us a speculation on gos- 
siping, you would think of my neighbour. You 
will hereby oblige several who will be glad to find a 
„| reformation in their gray-haired friend: and how 
| becoming will it be for him, instead of pouring forth 
| words at all adventures, to set a watch before the 
| door of his mouth, to refrain his tongue, to check 
j its impetuosity, and guard against the sallies of that 
| 

| 

| 

1 

\ 


litle pert, forward, busy ‘person; which, under a 
sober conduct, might prove a useful member of so- 
ciety! In compliance with those intimations, I have 
taken the liberty to,make this address to you. 
“T am, Sir, your most obscure Servant, 
“ PHILANTHROPOS.” 
“ MR. SPECTATOR, z 
“ This is to petition ‘you in behalf of myself-and’ 
many more of your gentle readers, that at any time 
| when you may have private reasons against letting 
| us know what you think yourself, you would be 
| pleased to pardon us such letters of your correspon- 
į dent as seem to be of no use but to the printer. 

“ Jt is further our humble request, that you would 
substitute advertisements in the place of such 
| epistles; and that in order hereunto Mr. Buckley 
| may be authorized to take up of your zealous friend 
| Mr. Charles Lillie, any quantity of word he shall 
| from time to time have occasion for. 
| “The many useful parts of knowledge which may 
| be communicated to the publie this way will, we 
| hope, bea consideration in favour of your petitioners. 
| “ And your Petitioners,” &c. 


carefully examined for the future.—T. 


No. 298.] TUESDAY, FEB. 26, 1711-12. 
Nec Veneris pharetris macer est, aut lampade fervet; 
Inde faces ardent, veniunt a dote sagitte. 

Juv. Sat. vi. 137, 


He sighs, adores, and courts her ev'ry hour : 
Who wou’d not do as much for such a dower?—Drypxn. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I am amazed that, among all the variety of 
| characters with which you have enriched your spe- 
culations, you have never given us a picture of 
those audacious young fellows among us who com- 
monly go by the name of the fortune-stealers. You 
must know, Sir, I am one who live in a continual 
apprehension of this sort of people, that lie in wait, 
day and night, for our children, and may be con- 
sidered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. I 
am the father of a youny Hives! whom I begin to 
luuk upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 
herselt as such for above these six years. She is 
now m the eighteenth year of her age. The fortune- 
hunters have already cast their eyes upon her, and 
take care to plant themselves in her view whenever 
she appears in any public assembly. I have myself 
caught a young jackanapes, with a pair of silver- 
fringéd gloves in the very fact. You-must know, 


| Sir, I have kept her as a prisoner of state ever 
| fince she was in her teens. Her chamber-windows 
i 


` 


eo 3 


is so happy as to have no enemy: at the same time | 


Note. That particular regard be had to this peti- : 
tion; and the papers marked letter R. may be) 


are cross-barred ; she isonet R= 

i not permi 
house but with her keeper, hy Be Mi BO ouli 
my own; I have likewise forbid h staid relation 
and ink, for this twelvemonth Teste the use 


l of 
sulfer a band-box to be carried intohee and dou 
T rao 


jit has been searched, Notwi ' 
$ ` Otwiths: R m befor, | 
cautions, I am at my wit’s end ee these n° 
den surprise. There were, two or ie of sud, | 
| some fiddles heard in the street, y hi eung ago 
portend me no good enti l atnafi 


man, that has been seen walking befor 
© 'e 


My kinswoman, we 


a fair wie ce 
loves to go to church more than IR she 
life. She: gave me the slip about a week. y tn her 


which my whole house wa 


L to my relatio 
who, to give her her due, keeps a watchful eye aie 


all her motions. This, Sir, keeps me ina perpe: 
tual anxiety, and makes me very often watch He 
my daughter sleeps, as I am afraid sheis even with 
me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would desire of. 
you is, to represent to this fluttering tribe of young 
fellows, who are for making their fortunes by thiese 
indirect meaus, that stealing a man’s daughter for 
the sake of her portion is but a kind of a tolerated 
robbery ; and that they make but a poor amends to 
the father, whom they plunder after this manner, 
by going to bed with his child. Dear Sir, be speedy 
in your thoughts upon this swoject, that, if pos- 
sible, they may appear before the disbanding of 
the army. ' : 
“Tam, Sir, 

‘© Your most humble Servant, 

“Tim, WATCHWELL" 


Themistocles, the great Athenian general, being 
asked whether he would rather choose to marty n 
daughter to an indigent man of merit, or iagort 
less man of an estate, replied, that he should ye 
aman without an estate to an estate without ame 
The worst of it ‘is, our modern, fortune-hunters e 
those who turn their heads that way, e ee AA 
are good for nothing else. If a young n ton, he 
he can make nothing of Coke and USE h 
provides himself with a ladder of ropts, cs 
that means very often enters upon dio nen prac- 

The same art of scaling has been likena iers, 
tised with good success by many military i aust | 
Stratagems of this nature make parts TE 
supérfluous, and ‘cut short the way to y me 

Nor is vanity a less motive than id ane ; 
kind of mercenary pursuit. A so ee resolution 
his person in a glass, soon enters ose a 
of making his fortune by it, not questa qo him * 
every woman that falls in his varen an heires 
much justice as he does himsell: ires 
sees a man throwing particular grar he ouglit * 
or talking loud within her Dent Baers pair? 
look to herself; but if withal sho 0 rticularity 2 his 
red heels, a patch, or any ees of her penia 
dress, she cannot take too much RN charms th’ 
These are baits not to be trifled witty Pg 


-coution, 22 
tave done a world of eta thou 
way into hearts which have 
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with these qualifications 


e I RA credibly informed there 

t jJertakers about the Change, 

Je und aa likely man out of the 

e amival O° Ty) furnish him with a 
zi be paid for at a 


m. 
Ho. foot, to 


, of marriage. 
By ish between fortune- 


Mel 
or ove The first are those 

o employ their whole lives 
ut ever coming at the quarry. 
bed and powdered at the ladies for 
Ls and taken his eon 7 a 
as grow wrinkled under their 
until he a Gaui same snares for the 
ae beauties, which he practised 
Cottilus, after having made his 
han you meet with in Mr. 
Y tresses, Was at last smitten 
i eas 20,0002. sterling ; but died of 
e could bring matters to bear. Nor 
worthy friend Mr. Honey- 
has often told us in the club, that for 
years successively, Upon the death of a 
peny IA he immediately drew on his 


o more t 
d of mis 


present condition, and thoughtless of the mutability 
of fortune. 


‘ ich man 
cides Fr his horse, and made up to the wi- 
fee When he is rallied upon his ill success, Will, 
een his usual gaiety, tells us, that he always found 
j „ongaged. 
Rar indeed the great game of your for- 
wune-hunters, There is scarce a young fellow in 
| the town, of six foot high, that has not passed in re- 
view before one or other of these wealthy relicts. 


| Hudibras’s Cupid, who 


u —— ~ took his stand 
Upon a widow’s® jointure land,” 


is daily employed in throwing darts, and kindling 
“ames. But as for widows, they are such a subtle 
generation of people, that they may he left to their 
own conduct : or if they make a false step in it, they 
ue answerable for it to nobody but themselves. 
The young innocent creatures who have no know- 
ledge and experience of the world, are those whose 
ality T would principally consult in this specula- 
tion. The stealing of such a one should, in my 
ate as punishable as a rape. Where there 
eee thire aS mo choice; and why the 
tates n before she is come to years of 

should not be as criminal as the seducing 


| of her bef ey ae 
Dne is ten years old, I am.at a loss to 


} 


No, 319 7 
| ao, l2] WEDNES ies 
one Ie EDNESDAY, FEB. 27, 1711-12. 
Aud huic. ofici 
| adipisci cite Cae que laus, quod decus erit tanti, quod 
i can e more velit,- qui dolorem summum 
itudinem n ? Quam porro quis ignominiam, quam 
m on pertuleri i ana 
7a = pe eae pe GANG Ocean, si id sum- 
i uty, w ; : "i 
| editing bane cr what honour will he think worth 
Pain is the chief BASS who has persuaded himself that 
il? Nay, to what ignominy, to what 


| anness, wj 

i ill he not yi 

ete t ont BO. 
vonina i ene a otro 


ibi persuaserii 


Iris 
| a very 
1 m ' 
tally so oo aray reflection, that men are 
» that it is absolutely necessary for 


j them Ok 
Í sense, COW. Sorro g 
es, p Wand pain, to be in their right 
(for happy. there are 


iS 
Moe eon people 
t= Th i . 
3 ca away with a fond sense of their 
d; 


Fortune is a term which we must use | 
in such discourses as these, for what is wrought by 
the unseen, hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
methinks the disposition of a mind which is truly 
great, js that which makes misfortunes and sorrows į 
little when they befal ourselves, great and lament- | 
able when they befal other men. The most unpar- , 
donable malefactor in the world going to his death, 
and bearing it with composure, would win the pity 
of. those who should behold him; and this not be- 
cause his calamity is deplorable, but because he 
scems himself not to deplore it. We suffer for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are in- 
clined to despise him who sinks under the weight of 
bis distresses. On the other hand, without any 
touch of envy, a temperate and well-governed mind 
looks down on such as are exalted with success, with | 
a certain shame for the imbecility of human nature, | 
that can so far forget how liable it is to calamity as 
to grow giddy with only the suspense of sorrow, 
which is the portion of all men. He, therefore, 
who turns his face from the unhappy man, who will į 
not look again when his eye is cast upon modest 
sorrow, who shuns affliction like a contagion, does 
but pamper himself up for a sacrifice, and contract 
in himself a greater aptitude to misery by attempt- 
ing to escape it. A gentleman, where I happened 
to be last night, fell into a discourse which I thought į 
showed a good discerning in him. He took notice, | 
that whenever men have looked into their heart for | 
the idea of true excellence in human nature, they 

have found it to consist in suffering after a right 

manner, and with a good grace. Heroes are always | 
drawn bearing sorrows, struggling with adversities, 
undergoing all kinds of hardships, and having, in 
the service of mankind, a kind of appetite to difi- 
culties and dangers. The gentleman went on to 
observe that it is from this secret sense of the high 
merit which there is in patience under calamities, 
that the writers of romances, when they attempt to 
furnish out characters of the highest excellence, 
ransack nature for things terrible; they raise a new 
éreation of monsters, dragons, and giants; where 
the danger ends, the hero ceases : when he has won 
an empire, or gained his mistress, the rest of his 
| story is not worth relating. My friend carried his 
discourse so far as to say, 


that it was for higher 
beings than men to join happiness and greatness 
in the same idea; but that in our condition we 
have no conception of superlative excellence, cr 
heroism, but as it is surrounded with a shade of | 
distress. | 
It is certainly the proper education we should 
give ourselves, to be prepared for the ill events and + 
accidents we are to meet with in a life sentenced to 
be a scene of sorrow; but instead of this expecta- 
tion, we soften ourselves with prospects of constant 
delight, and destroy in our minds the seeds of forti- 
tude and virtue, which should support us in hours of 
anguish. The constant pursuit of pleasure has in 
it something insolent and improper for our being. 
There is a,pretty sober liveliness in the Ode of 
Horace to Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, 
or immoderate sorrow, inequality of behaviour either 
in adversity or prosperity, are alike ungraceful in 
‘man that is born to die. Moderation in both cir- } 
cumstances is peculiar to gencrous minds. Men of 
that sort ever taste the gratifications of health, and 
all other advantages of life,.as if they were liable to 


on 
are hy 
MNE Uf th, 
1: ane 
dit, of Hudinege i here alluded to was Tomson. See 
+ Vol. i. part i. canto iii. p. 212. 213. 


part with them, and when bereft of them, resign 
them with a greatness of mind which shows thev 
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snow their value and duration. The contempt of 
pleasure is a certain preparatory for the contempt of 
pain. Without this, the mind is, as it were, taken 
suddenly by an unforeseen event; but he that has 
always, during health and prosperity, been absti- 
nent in his satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst of dif- 
ficulties, the-réflection, that his anguish is not ag- 
gravated with the comparison of past pleasures which 
upbraid his present condition, Tully tells us a 
story after Pompey, which gives us a good taste of 
the pleasant manner the men of wit and philosophy 
had in old times, of alleviating the distresses of life 


_| by the force of reason and philosophy. Pompey, 


when he came to Rhodes, hada curiosity to visit 
the famous philosopher Possidonius ; but: finding 
him in his sick bed, he bewailed the misfortune that 
he should not hear a discourse from him: ‘ But 
you may,” answered Possidonius ; and immediately 


entered into the point of stoical philosophy, which 
says, pain is not an evil. During the discourse, 
upon every puncture he felt from his distemper, he 
smiled and cried out, “ Pain, pain, be as imperti- 
nent and troublesome as you vlease, I shall never 
own that thou art an evil.” 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ Having seen in several _. yar papers a con- 
cern for the honour of the clergy, and their doing 
every thing as becomes their character, and parti- 
cularly performing the public service with a due zeal 
and devotion; I am the more encouraged to lay be- 
fore them, by your means, several expressions used 
by some of themin their prayers before sermon, 
which I am not well satisfied in. As their giving 
some titles and epithets to great men, which are in- 
deed duc to them in their several ranks and stations, 
but not properly used, I think, in our prayers. Is 
it not contradiction to say, i!lustrious, right reverend, 
and right honourable poor sinners? ‘These distinc- 
tions are suited only to our state here, and have no 
place in heaven; we sce they are omitted in the 
liturgy; which, I think, the clergy should take for 

| their pattern in their own forms of devotion.* There 
j is another expression which I would not mention, 
but that I have heard it several times before a 
learned congregation, to bring in the last petition 
of the prayer in: these words, ‘ O let not the Lord 
be angry, and I will speak but this once; as if 
there was no difference between Abraham’s inter- 
ceding for Sodom, for which he had no warrant, as 
we can find, and our asking those things which we 
are required to pray for; they would therefore have 
much more reason to fear his anger if they. did not 
make such petitions to him. ‘There is. another 
pretty fancy. When a young man has a mind to 


* In the original publication of this paper in folio, there was 
the following passage, left out when the papers were printed 
in volumes in 1712:— 

[Another expression which I take to be improper, is this, 
“ the whole race of mankind,” when they pray for all men; 
for race signifies lineage or descent; and if the race of man- 
kind may be used for the present generation (though, I think, 
not very fitly), the whole race takes in all from the beginning 
to the end of the world, I don't remember to have met with 
that expression, in their sense, any where but in the old ver- 
sion of Psalm xiv. which those men, I suppose, have but little 


esteem for. And some, when they have prayed for all schools 
and nurseries of good learning, and true religion, especially 
the two universities, add these words, ‘ Grant that from them, 
and all other places dedicated to thy worship and service, may 
como forth such persons, &c. But what do they mean by all 
other places? It seems to me, that this is cither a tautology, 
as being the same with all schools and nurserics before ex- 
pressed, or else it runs too far; for there are several places de- 
dicated to the divine service, which cannot properly be in- 
tended here.}—Spectalor in folio. ği 
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No.313.] THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9p Z 
` Exigite ut mores teneros ceu Pollice d $ Lg pal 
Ut si quis cera vultum facite aS ihe 
Bid him besides ily pai “SAC Vit 997 ( 
To form the tae Sue hary ne a 
And work him, like a waxen babe cath fa 
To perfect symmetry in ev'ry par —Cy, De «K 
I SHALL give the following letter no oth z pati 
mendation than by telling my readers th er recom, ap 
from the same hand with that of last Th ai Comes | Tht 
Ursday, | rep 
“ Sir, "A K 
“ I send you, according to my promise, SNA | ht 
ther thoughts on the education of youth, in which! aa 
T intended to discuss that famous question Ree he 
ther the education at a public schooj onunts A eal 
private tutor, is to be preferred 2’ i s $ fa\ 
“c Ag some of the greatest men in most ages hare p 
been of very diferent opinions in this matter, | be 
shall give a’short account of what I think may be g 
best urged on both sides, and afterward Jeaye every r8 
person to determine for himself. È in 
“Tt is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a business of 
properly belonging to the parents themselves; and nt 
Plutarch, in the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that j a 
as soon as his son was capable of learning, Cato th 
would suffer nobody to teach him but himself, though th 
he had a servant named Chilo, who was an excel. m 
lent grammarian, and who taught a great many li 
other youths. ; 
On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more in- z 
clined to public schools and seminaries. i 
“ A private education promises, in the first place, t 
virtue and good breeding; a public school, pe u 
assurance, and an early knowledge in the ways 0 ; 
the world. sep of educa 3 
“ Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise % es f ; 
tion, confesses that there are inconveniences sai 
feared on both sides: ‘If’ says he, “I keep Ey Tg] ) | 
at home, he is in danger of becoming my Y 
master; if I send him abroad, it is scarce i mae 
to keep him from the reigning contagion seat | 
ness and vice, He will perhaps be ated NG 
at home, but more ignorant of the ieee as this 
sheepish when he comes abroad. Aoki Ani 
learned author asserts that virtue rat world, 
ficult to be obtained than a knowledge o as a more 
and that vice is a more stubborn, as Yo altogether 
dangerous fault than sheepishness, r so, because 
for a private education; and tue A t manage 
he does not see why a youth, wit ae ¢ in his 
ment, might not attain the iape alg this end, 
father’s house, as at a public sc a +, sons to whet 
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ever strange faces come to the hous ‘pours, 20d p 
with them when they visit _their Roe of paris a” 
engage them in conversation wit ae 
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contention, and several 
s of the yind; which, 
imes moved by these means, may 
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fied, so that we have at presen 


of late years recti ; 
for the chief masters, bu 


not only ingenious men 
that for want o 


them. - I must nevertheless own, 


, and fits him for mat- 


on seems the most 
virtuous man ; 


+ ation for L 
cay out a good subject for Plato’s 
mber for a community over- 


be confessed, that a person 
a public school has sometimes so 
at the be under his direction, that it is impossible 
many boy extend a due proportion of his care to 
3 in reality, the 
sce twenty 
ach’ expects his son should | pass sentence on them; 
are not contented all to- 
t worth while for any man of libe- 


“ Jn our great schools, indeed, this fault has been 
such as have proper ushers and assistants ‘under 


the same encouragement in the country, we have 
many a promising genius spoiled and abused in those 


The severity of the master* was too well known for 
the criminal to expect any pardon for such a fault ; 
so that the boy, who was of a meek temper, Was 
terrified to death at the thoughts of his appearance, 
when his friend who sat next to him bade him be of 
good cheer, for that he would take the fault on him- 
self, He kept his word’ accordingly. As soon as 
they were grown up to be men, the civil war broke 
out, in which our two friends took the opposite 
sides; one of them followed the parliament, the 


other the royal party- 


had torn the curtain endeavoured to raise himself 
on the civil list, and the other, who had borne the 
blame of it, on the military. The first succeeded 
so well, that he was in_a short time made a judge 
under the protector. The other was engaged in the 
unhappy enterprise of Penruddock and Groves in 
the West. I suppose, Sir, I need not acquaint you 
with the event of that undertaking. Every one 
knows that the royal party was routed, and all the 
heads of them, among whom was the curtain cham- 
pion, imprisoned at Mxeter. It happened to be his 
friend’s lot at that time to go the western circuit. 
The trial of the rebels, as they were then called, 
was very short, and nothing now remained but to 
when the judge hearing 
the name of his old friend, and observing his face 
more attentively, which he had not seen for many 
years, asked him if he was not formerly a West- 
minster scholar? By the answer, he was soon con- 
vineed that it was his former generous friend; and 
t | without saying any thing more at that time, made 
t | the best of his way to London, where employing all 
his power and interest with the protector, he saved 
f| his friend from the fate of his unhappy associates. 
“The gentleman whose life was thus preserved 
by the gratitude of his school-fellow, was afterward 


As their tempers were different, the youth who } 


lite seminaries. , 

“Tam the more inclined to this opinion, having 
myself experienced the usage of two rural masters, 
cach of them yery unfit for the trust they took upon 
them to discharge. ‘The first imposed much more 
uponme than my parts, though none of the weakest, 
could endure ; and used me barbarously for not per- 
forming impossibilities. The latter was of quite 
ee temper; and a boy who would run upon, his 

A s coffee-pot; or ring the bell, might 
UOA yer coni any of the classics 
Cute nave nown a lad at this place 
ach ee se for assisting the cook-maid ; 
= mber a neighbouring gentleman’s son 

among us five vear which ti 
g years, most of which time he em- 


the father of a son, 
in the church, and who still deservedly fills one of 


the highest stations in it.” F 
X. 


whom he lived to see promoted 
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Tandem desine matrem — 
Tempestiva sequi viro.—Hor. 1 Qd. xxiii. 11. 


Attend thy mother’s heels no more, 
Now grown mature for man, and ripe for joy. —CREECE. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | February 7, 1711-12. 
c I am a young man about eighteen years of age, 


and have been in love witha young woman:of the 
same age about this half year. 


I go to see her six 


Ployed in airine 

rad, I m aming and 
any of these li 
th best scholar 


school, 


“shall conclu 


ge Mentioned by 
tlie way of educa 
Ie of; nan 


Quintilian, as accompanying 


: 
a tts of our lives, . 


shal) viy 
el kno aoe under this head, a story very 
epend Veral persons, and which you may 


coy ‘Upon as real'truth. 


Horse TY One, who i i i 
i inol Teen th fe pennies with Westmi 


r 
School gr acro 
yi Tom +) 
Withance, teil 
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watering our master’s gray 
scor 2 3 Ean 
ned to compound for my faults.by doing 

ra i 
egent offices, and was accordingly 
» and the worst used of any boy in 


de this discourse with an advan- 


tion, which I hay: 7 
0 nar , have not yet taken 
Miendships at ar We very often contract such 
owi as zì 
lowing , as are a service to.us all the 


aes ere is a curtain which used 
ae ee to separate the upper 
’ eat tt youth’ happened, by some 
= the above-mentioned curtain. 


but never could have the happi- 


days in the week, 
If any of her friends 


ness of being with her alone: 


if they be not in the way, she flies to her chamber. 
i of her aversion: but either 


ala fear of falling into the toils of matrimony, or a 


our lives in fruitless expectation. 


* Busby. 
n- + The gentleman here alluded to 
father to Dr. Wake, bishop of Lincoln, 
bishop of Canterbury. 
irial takes occasion to say, 


who fried this cavalier, 


a 
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are at home, she will see me in their company; but 


childish timidity, deprives us of an interview apart, 
and drives us upon the difficulty of languishing out 
Now, Mr. Spec- 
tator, if you think us ripe for economy, persuade the 


was Colonel Wake, 
and afterward Arch- 
‘As Penruddock in the course of the 
“he sees Judge Nicholas om we 
bench,’ it is most likely that he wes the Judge of the assize. 


sie 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


alle, nor does she appear so amiable, as she would 
in full bloom. 
[There is a great deal left out before he concludes, ] 


“ Mr. Spectator, your humble Servant, 
“Bos Harmvess.” 


If this gentleman be really no more than cighteen, 


I must do him the justice to say, he is the most} 


knowing infant I have yet met with. He does not, 
I fear, yet understand, that all he thinks of is an- 
other woman; therefore, until he has given a fur- 


ther account of himself, the young lady is hereby | 


directed to keep close to her mother. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


I cannot comply with the request in Mr. Trots 
letter: but let ìt go just as it came to my hands 
for being so familiar with the old gentleman, ‘as 

| rough as he is to him. Since Mr. Trot has an am- 
| bition to make him his father-in-law, he ought to 
treat him with more respect; besides, his style to 
me might have been more distant than he has 
thought fit to afford me: moreover, his mistress 
shall continue in her confinement, until he has 
found out which word in his letter is not rightly* 
spelt. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I shall ever own myself your ovliged humble 
servant, for the advice you gave me concerning my 
dancing; which, unluckily, came too late: for as 

| T said, I would not. leave off capering until I had 
| your opinion of the matter. I was at our famous 
, assembly the day before I received your papers, and 
|! there was observed oy .an old gentleman, who was 
| informed I had a respect for his daughter. He told 
me I was an insignificant little fellow, and said, 
| that for the future he would take care of his child ; 
so that‘he did not doubt but to cross my amorous in- 
clinations, The lady is confined to her chamber, 
and for my part, I am ready to hang myself with 
the thoughts that I have danced myself out of favour 
with her father. I hope you will pardon the trouble 
I give; but shall take it for a mighty favour, if you 
will give me a little more of your advice to put me 
in aright way to cheat the old dragon and obtain 
my mistress. Iam once more, Sir, 
“ Your obliged humble Servant, 


“Joun Trot. 
‘York, Feb. 23, 1711-12. 


“ Let me desire you to make what alterations you 
please, and insert: this as soon as possible. Pardon 
mistakes by haste.” v 

I never do pardon mistakes by haste. 

Tue Specraton. 


«Sir, Feb. 27, 1711-12, 
“Pray be so kind as to let me know what you 
esteem to be the chief qualification of a good poet, 
especially of one who writes plays; and you will 
very much oblige, Sir, © 

« Your very humble Servant, 
“N. B.” 
To be a very well-bred man. 
=e : Tue SPECTATOR. 

“Mr, SPECTATOR, 

“« You are to know that I am naturally brave, and 
Jove fighting as well as any man in England. This 
gaian: temper of mine makes me extremely de- 


¢ In the original publication in folio, it is printed “wrightly," 
the nils-spelt word probably, in Mr. Trot’s letter. 


lighted with battles on the st 
trouble to complain to you, 
gratify me i 
(ee ne eni D o w or 
{ EES rve it is he, * Which 
that whenever any gentlemen -Mea Cust I 
pleased with a song, at their cryi po icla, 
or ‘ Altro Volto, the performer as È Ou 
see over pean I was at the Opera the | B a5 th | 
ydaspes was performed. At that ent 
the hero engages with the lion, the part of ity Cre 
with which he put that terrible macelul manar 
gave me so great a pleasure, and at Rt 0 death 
so just a sense of that gentleman’s nE Same tima 
conduct, that I could not forbear desir aty and | 
tion of it, by crying out © Altro Volto ng A repeti, 
audible voice ; and my friends {l 
nounced those words with a tol 
considering that was but the third opera 
seen in my hfe. Yet, notwithstanding all th: 
there was so little regard -had to me that th this, | 
was carried off, and went to bed, ‘without hae 
killed any more that night. Now, Sir ae eee 
sider that J did not understand a word ont 
Nicolini said to this cruel creature; besides, I h n 
no ear for music; so that, during the long dis ae 
between them, the whole entertainment CNS 3 
from my eyes. Why then have not I as much right 
to haye a graceful action repeated as another hasa 
pleasing sound, since he only hears, as I only see, 
and we neither of us know that there is any rea. 
sonable thing a-doing? Pray, Sir, settle the bus. 
ness of this claim in the audience, and let us know 
when we may cry ‘ Altro Volto,’ Anglicé, © Again, 
Again,’ for the future. I aman Englishman, and 
expect some reason or other to be given me, and 
perhaps an ordinary one may serve; but I expect 
your answer. 
“Jam, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
“ Tony Rentrree.” 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, Nov, 29. 


“You must give me leave, amongst the rest of 
your female correspondents, to address you about an 
affair which has already given you many a specuia- 
tion; and which, I know, I need not tell you ar 
had a very happy influence over the adult Le A 
our sex; but as many of us are either too 0 dae 
learn, or too obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities 
which have been bred up with us from oura Ene 
and all of us quitting':the stage whilst fe a 
prompting us to act our part well; you Cate 
thinks, rather to turn your instructions fo th ae 
fit of that part of our sex who are yet m t ae ee 
innocence, and ignorant of, the vices a a 
ricty of unhappiness that reign amona 3 "pisat 

“I must tell you, Mr. Spectator, tha 
much a part of your oflice to over: > 
of the female patt of the nation, as ps not P 
male; and to convince the world yon er nistration 
tial, pray proceed to detect the uoa eax 
of governesses as successfully as you Be from the 
that of pedagogues ; and rescue ons woll as that 
| prejudice and tyranny of cenac on ile inter- 
of your own, who, without your hs vices that are 
position, are like to improve upon ; 
now in yogue. z : as Spee 

“ I who know the dignity of 3 one rae tob 
tator, and the authority a skilfu icant 
in the female world, could. not- eA k 
you, and beg your advice in 50 OES 5 
is that of the education of young, BY... cau 


age. Ie 

. + giy, 
ane N icol sgot tk 
© Opera fy ” 


5 ay 
atter me that TH 
erable good a i 


ll as of the 
ar 


oT a 
Haying already provided myself with 
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see the education ? 
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N 


he busi. 


us know | 


Again, 
an, and 
ne, and 
| expiect 


rest uf 
bout an 
pecula- 
you has 
part of 


old to 


vanities 


fancy, hare know 5 a 
voll are leat perfectly. well wherein his strength lay, | 
ht, me- raot erelore chosen: a subject entirely con- 
e bene- As his A those talents of which he was master. 
r native time heen was wonderfully turned to the sub- 
that va- {teed into aa was the noblest that could have en- | 
ye i truly Pa Aarie a man. Every thing that 
it is a hoe’ systen and astonishing has a place in it. The j 
ucation aud the alae the intellectual world; the chaos, 
s of the ‘nto the constitit heaven, earth, and hell; enter 
not pat Having in ieee of his poem. 

T aa 
5 all it . X 
om the: sins ot paturally leads ea aR the thread of 
as that | It Nites and glory e opposite re- 

heed lt Milton's mas 4 
se | M those pay S majesty forsakes him any where, it is 
that are’ | te in tsof his po T. ’ 

etre oduced as ee where the divine persons 
5 Spet: | adl a at the author ae One may, I think, ob- 
to beat the Aoling, while eigecis with a kind of fear 
sulting, | ist sen: He da c describes the sentiments of 
jnt, aS i toghe D but ¢ oe not give his imagination 
yomen. | *tthodo as are ENAN to confine himself to such 
ry com Nineties: vines, and ieee the books of the most 

} “ith in Scripture, such expressions as may 
pee || a Uhe beauties, therefore, 
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pe 


<z J am no 
ag s gener 
pse BS e this g 
will prom gir, thet all 


ous design. o 


who shall be |w 


your constant readers. | p 

m e petition, l will |e 

pa -aportant subject, and so | 

ise a curiosity audir 
If, í y following | s 

ha! i 
beto g J am, So F | 
rer, 
« Your constant Admirer, a, 
ae “<M. W.” 


sRTISEMENT: jt 

ee for young Gentlewomen, 
ly kept on Mile-End-Green, being 
+: now one set Up almost opposite | y 

n; on a jden Balls, and much more con- j1 
e S respects where besides the common 

ev 


y ung gentlewomen, they will i 
je he whole art of ‘pastry and preserving, 
nay render them accomplished. 


lease to make tr y a 
ï the persons concerned, may inquire at the 
Ý Mile-End-Green, near Stepney, 


e further satisfaction. 

at the Spectator has taken 
| apon him to be visitant of all hoarding-schools where | 
7 : and designs to proceed | 


young women are educated 5 d| 
in ihe said office after the same manner that the_vi- | 


stants of colleges do in the two famous universities 


of this land. 
| All lovers who writ 


| Phisistogive notice, th 


e to the Spectator, are desired | 
lia forbear one expression which is in most of the 
relters to him, either out of laziness or want of in- | 
‘vention, and is true of not above two thousand 
somen in the whole world: viz. “$ She va her) 
jall that is valuable in woman.” —T. | 
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Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 191. 


ae presume to make a god appear, | 
ut for a business worthy of a gou.—RoscomMon - 


natu rc i i i 
re and force of his genius. Milton seems to | 


THE SPECTATOR 


t witltout hope | which 


$i roti 
sa Desides the usual accom- votion. porion 
couduth ancing, and the French | raise, are a divine ove and religious fear. The 


in which the poet has couched the greatest myste 


respect to man. Heh 


| doctrines of predes 
| also the great points of the incarnation and redemp- 


of the fall of man), with great energy of expression, 
and ina clearer an 


cise and clear m 


ticular art which he has made use of in the inter 
spersing of all those graces of poetry which the sub 


ial of the vigilance and | ject was capable of receiving. 


thing that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy 
of Omniscience, and as much above that in which 


ry . | 
Horace advises a poet to consider thoroughly the | 


361" 


FN ys a = 
we are to look for in these speeches, are not 
f a poetical nature, nor so proper to fill the mind 
sth sentiments of grandcur, as with thoughts of de- 
The passions which they are designed to 


articular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
onsists in that shortness and perspicuity of style, 
ies of Christianity, and drawn together in a regular 
cheme, the whole dispensation of Providence with 
as represented all the abstruse 
tination, free-will, and grace, as 


ion (which naturally grow up in a poem that treats | 


d stronger light than I ever met 
vith in any other writer. As these points are dry 


n themselves to the generality of readers, the con- 
anner in which he has treated them 


s very much to be admired, as is likewise that par- 


The survey of the whole creation, .and of every 


Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian idea 
of the Supreme Being is more rational and sublime 
than that of ‘the Heathens. The particular objects 
on which he is described to have cast his eye, are~ 
represented in the most beautiful and lively manner: 


“u Now had th’ Almighty Father from above 
(From the pure empyrean where he sits 

High thron`d above all height) bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to viow. 


‘About him all the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv'd 
Beatitude past utt'rance. On his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac’d, 
Reaping immortal fruils of joy and love; i 
Uninterrupted joy, unrivall’d love, 

In blissful solitude. He then survey'd 

Hell and the gulf between, and Satan theie 

Coasting the wall of heav`n on this side night, 

In the dull air sublime ; and ready now 

To stoop with varied wings and willing feet 

On the-bare outside of this world, that seem’d 

Firm land imbosom'd without firmament ; 

Uncertain which, in ocean, or in air. 

Him God bcholding from his prospect high, 

Wherein past, present, future, he beholds, 


Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake.” 


Satan’s approach to the confines of the creation. 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech. 
which immediately follows. The effects of this 
speech in the blessed spirits, and in the divine per- 
son to whom it was addressed, cannot but fill the: 
mind of the reader with a secret pleasure and com- 
placency : 
u Thus while God spake, ambrosia! fragrance fill’d 
All heav'n, and in the blessed spirits elect 

> Sense of new joy ineffable diffus’d. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most Glorious: in him all his Father shone 
Substantially expressed; and in his face 
Divine compassion visibly appear’d, 

» Love without end, and without measure grace.” 

I need not point out the beauty of that circum-- 
stance,. wherein the whole host of angels are repre- 
sented as standing mute; nor show how proper the: 
occasion was to produce such a silence in heaven. 


Phe close of this divine colloquy, with the hymn of” 
angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully beau- 
tiful and poetical, that I should not forbear mserting: 


—— — 
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the whole passage, if the bounds of my paper would 
‘give me leave: 


“ No sooner had the Almighty ceas‘d but all 
The multitude of angels with a shout! 

(Loud ss from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices) uvvring joy, heav’n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill'd 

Th’ eternal regions,” &e. &c. 


Satan’s walk upon the outside of the universe, 

which at a distance appeared to him of a globular 
‘form, but upon his nearer approach looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble ; ‘as his 
roaming upon the frontiers of the creation, between 
that mass of matier which was wrought into a world 
and that shapeless unformed heap of materials 
which still lay in chaos and confusion, strikes the 
imagination with something astonishingly great and 
wild. I have before spoken of the Limbo af Vanity, 
which the poet places upon this outermost surface 
of the universe, and shall here explain myself more 
at Jarge on that and other parts of the poem, which 
are of the same shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes: that the fable of an epic poem 
should abound in circumstances that are both cre- 
dible and astonishing; or, as the French critics 
-choose to phrase it, the fable should be filled with 
the probable and the marvellous. This rule is as 
fine and just as any in Aristotle’s whole Art of 
Poetry. . 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history; if it is only marvellous, it is no 
better than a romance. The great secret, therefore, 

of heroic poetry, is to relate such circumstances as 
may produce in the reader at the same time both be- 
lief and astonishment. This is brought to pass in a 
well-chosen fable, by the account of such things as 
have really happened, or at least of such things as 
have happened according to ‘the received opinions 
of mankind. Milton’s fable is a master-piece of 
this nature: as the war in heaven, the condition of 
the fallen angels, the state of innocence, the temp- 
tation of the serpent and the fall of man; though 
“they are very astonishing in themselves, and are 
not only credible, but actual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
«credibility, is by a happy invention of the poct; as 
in particular, when he introduces agents of a supe- 
rior nature, who are capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary course of things. Ulysses’ ship being 
turned into a rock, and Asneas’s fleet into a shoal 
of water nymphs, though they are very surprising 
accidents, are nevertheless probable when we are 
told, that they were the gods who thus transformed 
them. It is this kind of machinery which fills the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil with such circum- 
stances as are wonderful but not impossible, and so 
frequently produce in the reader the most pleasing 
passion that can rise in the mind of man, which is 
admiration. If there be any instance in the Æneid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third book, where Æneas is re- 
presented as tearing up the myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wonderful circumstance, 
Polydorus tells a story from the root of the myrtle, 
that the barbarous inhabitants of the country having 
pierced him with spears aud arrows, the wood which 
was left in his body tock root in his wounds, and 
gave birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance 
seems to have the marvellous without the probable, 
because it is represented as proceeding from natural 


senses, without the interposition of any god, or 
| = a TEENS 
s a 
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other supernatural power capab, m 
5 X capable 
of 


The spears and arrows Stow of ¢ rodu 
so much as the modern help of Cmselye 
we look into the fiction of Mil CNchant 
we find it full of surprising = toms fable thon 
nerally suited to our notions Bares they a À! 
sons described, and tempered Sa he things ang Re 
probability. I must only make 1a due meast 
Limbo of Vanity, with his ¢ ae “XCeption ty ic 
Death, and some of the Rape isode of gine | 
chaos. These passages a a Persons in til 
credible; the reader cannot so Nishing, hyp} 
himself as to see a possibility in 
the description of dreams and sha 
or persons. I know that many cri 
the stories of Circe, Polypheme, th 
whole Odyssey and Riad, to be all 
lowing this to be true, they are fa 
sidering the opinions of mankind 
the age of the poet, might possibly have } 
cording to the letter. The persons ar ake 
might have acted what is ascribed to aes such af 
circumstances in whieh they are represéutcles te} 
possibly have been truths and realities, Tt 
pearance of probability is so absolutely re a f 
in the greater kinds of poctry, that Arist in 
serves the ancient tragic writers made use of tk 
names of such great men as had actually lived jy 
the world, though the tragedy proceeded’ upon ai 
ventures they were never engaged in, on purpose 
to make the subject more credible. Ina word, be. 
sides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the 
plain literal sense ought to appear probable, The! 
story should be such as an ordinary reader may ac 
quiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or political 
truth may be discovered in it by men of greater 
penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the sur- 
face, or outmost wall of the universe, discovers at 
last a wide gap in it, which led into the creation, 
and js described as the opening through which the 
angels pass to and fro into the lower world, upon 
their crrands to mankind. His sitting upon the 
brink of this passage, and taking a survey Bilis 
whole face of nature that appeared to him new an 
fresh in all its beauties, with the simile alistating 
the circumstance, fills the mind of the aa 
as surprising and glorious an idea as Ca 
in the whole poem. He looks down into An 
hollow of the universe with the cye, or C all 
calls it in his first book) with the ken o pet 
He surveys all the wonders in the ba ae 
theatre that lie between both the poles of hea eatin 
takes in at one view the whole round of Moori 

His flight between the several worl S description 
on every side of him, with the particular CIA 
of the sun, are set forth in all the w 
luxuriant imagination. Hi 
haviour upon his transforming} 
of light, are touched with exquisite 

gat, USAG the sud, 
thoughts of directing Satan a Z 
the vulgar opinion of mon placing in Y ai 
cuous part of the peanon : ived 
angel, is a circumstance vel “obability, at | 
eens adjusted toa poetical ects phil sù! 
a received doctrine among the telliegence ; l 
phers, that every orb had Prin have seen SUC 
apostle in sacred writ is sal swer which this ats 
angel in the sun. In mom spirit, there Pa A 
returnsjto/the diran altogether paitab resen 
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As Iam like to be but of little use whilst I live, I 
am resolved to do what good I can after my decease ; 
and have accordingly ordered my bones to be dis- 
posed of in this manner for the good of my country- 
men, who are troubled with two exorbitant a degree 
of fire. All fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would 
in a short time be brought to endure their beds ina 
and perhaps even quit them with regret 


morning, 


fusion J 
Sood ond pidding Darkness fled, atten. Instead of hurrying away to tease a poor 
Tisho H W h he points out animål, and run away from their own thoughts, a 
following part of the ee ee sane ren chair or a chariot would be thought the most de- 
fo the Seah such circumstances, Eai A er | irable means of performing a remove from one 
peeatth W rbear fancyins himself employee On | place to another. I should be a cure for the unna- 
gn et distant view ° me tural desire of John Trot for dancing, and a speci- 
esme Odd on that globe, whose hither side fic to lessen the inclination Mrs. Fidget has to mo- 
sok JOA go, though but reflector ares tion, and cause her always to give her approbation 
with light from henge seat of man, that light , and cause her always © & YYA 
saat place is ea to the present place she is in. In fine, no Egyptian 
pis dayr” SO lude my reflections upon this mummy was ever half so useful in physic, as I 
{ a not conc ithout taking notice should be to these feverish constitutions, to repress 
o 


- of Paradise Lost, w1 


bi Jebrated complaint of Milton with which 


itopens, 27 I have before 


hat have been g 
nce, than as 42 essential part of the poem. The 
cence, 


observa be | 
Fac on hypocrisy mM the same book. 
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Libertas; que sera, tamen respexit inertem. 3 
Vine. Ecl. i. 28, 


Freedom, which came at length, though slow to come. 
DRYDEN. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Tp you ever read a letter which is sent with the 
more pleasure for the reality of its complaints, this 
r a favourable accept- 
ance; and if time be the most irretrievable loss, the 
regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the 
most justifiable. The regaining of my liberty from 
along state of indolence and inactivity, and the de- 
sire of 1esisting the further encroachments of idle- 


may have reason to hope for 


ness, 


hension with which T expect the future, soon deter: 


mi ; : 

meme to it. Idleness is so gencral a distemper, 
2| «Phe time we live ought not to be computed by | 
the use that has been | 


atT cai imagi i 
a mailer but Imagine a speculation on this sub 
eof universal use. 


tainty which to be; 

ae been sufticie 
Steasion of this s 
fary emplo 


nt to have ended them both. 


lst T should have ao., EB 


Ress, and oth 
= me face of indolence 
om “ave no land-m 
a Me a little s 
` sed in its ank: 
iS C; but unless it + 

= SS it 
Ue, Utrent, b 


which certainly deserves all the praises 


an excres- 


tion might be applied to that beautiful 


és, make me apply to you; and the uneasiness 
wilh which I recoilect the past years, and the appre- 


an L There is hardly any 
ate pital some allay of it; and thousands 
; iyself spend more time in an idle uncer- 
gin first of two affairs, than would 
The 
=e be the want of some neces- 
raken th o put the spirits in motion, and 
If I had less 
Dy time distino have more; for I should then find 
guished into portion for busi 

others for the indulei c, aro ar Wie 
ging of Bea but 

overspreads the whole 
ne codes! myself by. Were 
=a ne by business, like water 
> it would have some determined 
De put into some channel it 


the violent sallies of youth, and 
proper weight and repose. 

“ I can stifle any violent inclination, and oppose 
a torrent of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
with success. Indolence is a stream which flows 
slowly on, but yet undermines the foundation of 
every virtue. A vice of amore lively nature were 
a more desirable tyrant than this rust of the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every action 
of one’s life. It were as little hazard to be lost in 
a storm, as to lic thus perpetually becalmed; and 
it is to no purpose to 
a thousand good qualities, if we want the vigour and 
resolution necessary for the exerting them. 
brings all persons back to an equality; and this 
image of it, this slumber of the mind, leaves no 
difference between the greatest genius and the 
meanest understanding. A faculty of doing things 
remarkably praiseworthy, thus concealed, is of no 
more use to the owner, than a heap of gold to the 
man who dares not use it. 

« To-morrow is still the fatal time when all is to 
be rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and still I 


give each action its 


reality : 
ours, the future is yet unborn, and the past is dead, 
-|and can only live’ (as parents in their children) in 
the actions it has produced. 


the number of years, but by 
made of it: thus, it is not the extent of ground, but 
the yearly 
Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in 
place where covetousness were 3 
prodigals! Nothing lies upon our hands with such 
uneasiness; nor have there been so many devices for 
any one thing, as to make it slide away impercep- 
tibly and to no purpose. | A shilling shall be hoarded 
up with care, whilst that which is above the price 
of an estate is flung away with disregard and cou- 
tempt. There is nothing now-a-days so much 
avoided as a solicitous improvement of every part 
of time; it is a report must be shunned as one 
tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as 


one fears the 


have within one the seeds of | 


Death | 


please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose the | 
ünmindful that the present time alone is | 


rent, which gives the value to the estate. | 
the only : 
a virtue, we turn , 


dreadful character of a laborious plod- | 


rent, bu 
«yp tion. t becomes a deluge without either | der: but notwithstanding this, the greatest wits | 
Mke Tuke Scanderbe A any age has produced thought far otherwise; for 
his oem S, Who had Tes of Epirus, was dead, | who can think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost 
ted € battles ho Bees felt the force of | any reputation, by their continued pains both in 
12% the Y wearing a pi Won from them, ima- ‘overcoming the defects and improving the gilts of 
Ree lke should be WE of his bones near their nature? All are acquainted with the labour and 
to that which ìmated with a vigour and ‘assiduity with which Tully acquired his eloquence. 
S, x inspired him when living. | Seneca in his letters to Lucilius assures him, there 


pone 
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| was not a day in which he did not either write | 


something, or read and epitomise some good author; 

and J remember Pliny in one of his letters, where 
| he gives an account of the various methods he used 
to fill up every vacancy of time, after several em- 
ployments which he enumerates: ‘sometimes,’ says 
he, ‘I hunt: but even then I carry with me a 
pocket-book, that whilst my servants are busied in 
| disposing of the nets and other matters, I may be 
į employed in something that may be useful to me in 
| my studies; and that if I miss of my game, I may 
at the least bring home some of my own thoughts 
with me, and not have the mortification of having 
caught nothing all day. 

“Thus, Sir, you see, how many examples I re- 
call to mind, and what arguments Í use with myself, 
to regain my liberty: but as I am afraid it is no 
ordinary persuasion that will be of service, I shall 
expect your thoughts on this subject with the great- 
est impatience, especially since the good will not 
| be confined to me alone, but will be of universal 
_use. For there is no hope of amendment where 
Í men are pleased with their ruin, and whilst they 
' think laziness is a desirable character; whether it 
| be that they like the state itself, or that they think 
it gives them a new lustre when they do exert them- 
| selves, seemingly to be able to do that without la- 
i bour and application, which others attain to but 
' with the greatest diligence. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your most obliged humble Servant, 
t SAMUEL SLACK.” 


CLYTANDER To CLEONF 
“ Mapam, 
“ Permission to love you is all tnat I desire to 
| conquer all the difficulties those about you place in 
my way, to surmount and acquire all those qualifi- 
| cations you expect in him who pretends to the 
honour of being, 
“ Madam, $ 
“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 
“ CLYTANDER.” 


No. 317.] TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1711-12. 


—Fruges consumere nati.—Hon. 1 Ep. ii. 27. 
— Bonm to drink and eat.—Creecn. 


‘ Aucustus, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he 
had acted his part well; and upon receiving such 
an answer as was due to his extraordinary merit, 
“Let me then,” says he, “ go off the stage with 
your applause ;” using the expression with which 
the Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion 
ofa dramatic piece.* I could wish that men, while 
they are in health, would consider well the nature 
af the part they are engaged in, and what figure it 
will make in the minds of those they leave behind 
them, whether it was worth coming into the world 
for; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being; 
in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or 
will turn to advantage in the next. Let the syco- 
| phant or the buffoon, the satirist, or the good com- 

panion, consider with himself, when his body shall 
! be Jaid in the graye, aud his soul pass into another 
; state of existence, how much it will redound to his 

praise to have it said of him, that no man in Eng- 
| land ate better, that he had an admirable talent at 
| turning his friends into ridicule, that nubody outdid 


——-——- aeae: 
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less dignity than those who are ENN of T : 
faculty of reason. An eminent French”! by the) pihe: 
somewhere to the following Purpose : author speak, 
scén from my chamber-window two nobl AN i The 
both of them of an erect countenance and ‘ i 
with reason. These two intellectual being toned pa 
ployed from morning to night in rubbing a pears from S 
stones one upon another: that is, BG fina Pare 
phrase is, in polishing marble, lg Here 
My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as w in the 
sitting in the club last night, gaye Wian aceite of opi 
a sober citizen, who died a few days since TA the si? 


honest man of greater consequence in his om Ter 
thoughts than in the eye of the world, had for some) | | wakin 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andes | | M 
showed us one week of it. Since the occurrences | oido 
set down in it mark out such a road of actiona, | | ammit 
that I have been speaking of, I shall present my Tw 
reader with a faithful copy of it; after having first of app 
informed him, that the deceased person had in his Thr 
youth been bred to trade, but finding himself not s Fou 
well turned for business, he had for several years | Torne 
last past lived altogether upon a moderate annuity,* SiT 

Monday, eight.o’clock. I put on my clothes, and | night, 
walked into the parlour: EER 

Nine o'clock, ditto. Tied my knec-strings and Sir T 

2 twelve 
washed my hands. T 

Hours ten, cleven, and twelve. Smoked three ; i 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily ee 


Mr. Nisby’s to rec 
; Tw 


. F 
Chid Ralph for Ot $ 


Courant. Things go ill in the north. 
opinion thereupon. 
One o’clock in the afternoon. 


mislaying my tobacco-box. 5 Mem. Too | opi 
Two o'clock. ‘Sat down to dinner. Mem. | Si 
many plums and no sucet ~ ’5 nap: i Ty 


From three to four. Took my afternoon Wind dran} 


S From four to six. Walked into the fields. | se 
S.E. b's ul 
From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisty om 
opinion about the ‘peace. 0; 
Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept sound. a aba 
Tuesday, being holiday, eight o’clock. 7 
usual. vel, Matr 
Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, sha (are 
iut on my double-soled shoes. : Jingtol Tt 
; Ten, PARR twelve. Took a walk tọ Is o gi 


One. Took a pot of Mother Cob's q dined and | iit 
Between two and three. Returne tg wanting: i 


routs W i 

knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Spro z hi 

LR iniy e t 

i ino, but certain y orol wti 

* This joumal was, it may be, genuino emberi etic 
The 
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lished here as a banter on a gentleman walled Jndepent > } and 
a congregation of dissenters, commonly minister: 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Read the news. 


ark. ee, i 
at A and vizier. Broken sleep. 


rea oni o'clock. Tongue of my shoes 
ey Hands but not face. 
je Hae butcher’s bill. 
st leg of mutton. 


as Co 5 5 
he coffee house | 
Net a black wig 


Mem. To be 


More work 
asked me 


Smoked a pipe and a half. 

as usual. Stomach good. - 
proke by the falling of a pewter 
Gook-maid in love, and grown careless. 
i At the coffee-house. Advice 
grand vizier was first of all 
afterward beheaded. 
z oa the evening. Was half an hour 
cfore any body else came. Mr. Nisby 
that the grand vizier was not strangled 


instant. À 
Hoor Went to bed. Slept without 
waking until nine the next morning. 


Thursday, nine 0 clock. 


| o'clock for Sir Timothy; who did not brag me my | 


nity according to his promise. j 
o afternoon. Sat down to nner. Loss 
af appetite. Small beer sour. Beef over-corned. 

hree, Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on toe ear. 

| Tormned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to 

| Sir Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to- 

‘night, Went to bed at nine o’clock. 

| Friday, Passed the morning in meditation upon 

Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter before 

| twelve, 

| Trelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 

ada tongue to my buckle Drank a glass of purl 

torecover appetite. 

woand three. Dined and slept well. 

| Tin lr to six. Went to the coffec-house. Met 

i eaniston fis Smoked several pipes. Mr. Nisby 

| Sk E red coffe is bad for the head. 
Ndee oleate tthe lub as steward. Sat late. 

dank small beer wi ent to bed, dreamt that I 

ith.the grand vizier. 


if È x 
rind a Waked at cleven, walked in the fields, 


| ee Caught in a shower. 

‘ave neafternoon. Returned home and dried 
Tho, M g + 

(Bator dante Aity dined with me. First course, 

| toks and Wolke ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
Sin yorerslept myself. 

[ita putter on club. Like to have fallen 

l lauestion vizier certainly dead. 
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| On the contrary, I believe our hours may very often 


365 | 


| be more profitably laid out in such transactions as | 


| make no figure in the world, than in such as are apt 
| to draw upon them the attention of mankind. One 
inay become wiser and better by several methods of 


what is laudable without noise or ostentation. I 


would, however, recommend to every one of my 
readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 


of employment during that space of time. This 
kind of self-examination would give them a true 
state of themselves, and incline them to consider se- 
riously what they are about. One day would rectify 
the omissions of another, and make a man weigh all 
those indifferent actions, which, though they are 
casily forgotten, must certainly be accounted for.—L. 


| 


No. 318.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1711-12 


| —Non omnia possumus omnes.—Vine. Ecl. viii. 63. 
With different talents form’d, we variously excel.” 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 

A crrTatn vice, which you have lately attacked, 
has not yet been considered by you as growing so 
deep in the heart of man, that the affectation out- 
lives the practice of it. You must have observed, 
that men who have been bred in arms preserve to 
\the-most extreme and fecble old age, a certain 
daring in their aspect. In like manner, they who 
haye passed their time in gallantry and adventure, 
keep up, as well as they can, the appearance of it, 
and carry a petulant inclination to their last mo- 
ments, Let this serve for a preface to a relation I 
am going to give you of an old beau in town, that 
has not only been amorous, anda follower of women 
in general, but also, in spite of the admonition of 
gray hairs, been from his sixty-third year to his pre- 
Sent seventicth in au actual pursuit of a young lady, 
the wife of his friend, and a man of merit. The 
gay old Bscalus has wit, good health, and is per- 
fectly well-bred ; but, from the fashion and manners 
of the court when he was in his bloom, 
natural tendency to amorous adventure, that he 
thought it would be an endless reproach to him to 
make no use of a familiarity he was allowed at a 


dence exposed his wife to the addresses of any who 
should take it in their head to do him the good 
office. It is not impossible that Escalus might also 
resent that the husband was particularly negligent 
of him; and though he gave many intimations of 
a passion towards the wife, the husband either did 
not see them, or put him to the contempt of over- 
looking them. In the mean time Isabella (for so 
we shall call our heroine,) saw his passion, and re- 


an opportunity of indulging herself “in the dear de- 
light of being admired, addressed to, and flattered, 
with no ill consequence to her reputation. This 
Jady is of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever in 
good-humour, such as is the image of innocence with 
those who are innocent, and an encouragement to 
vice with those who are abandoned. From this kind 
of carriage, and an apparent approbation of his gal- 
lantry, Escalus had frequent opportunities of laying 
amorous epistles in her way, fixing his eyes atten- 


* This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, No. 404. The 
original motto on this paper in folio was, 


Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius wtas.—Hor, Ep. ii 2. ult 
Lascivious age might better play the fool. 


gentleman’s house, whose good-humour and confi- | 


employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and do | 


| week, and setting down punctually their whole series | 


has such a |” 


joiced in it, as a foundation for much diversion, and | 
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; 
| 
| was not a day in which he did not either write 
| something, or read and epitomise some good author; 
| and I remember Pliny in one of his letters, where 
| he gives an account of the various methods he used 
| to fill up every vacancy of time, after several em- 
| ployments which he enumerates: ‘sometimes,’ says 
| he, ‘I hunt: but even then I carry with me a 
| pocket-book, that whilst my servants are busied in 
disposing of the nets and other matters, I may be 
, employed in something that may be useful to me in 
, my studies; and that if I miss of my game, I may 
at the least bring home some of my own thoughts 
| with me, and not have the mortification of having 
; caught nothing all day. 

| Thus, Sir, you see, how many examples I re- 
| call to mind, and what arguments I use with myself, 
| to regain my liberty: but as I am afraid it is no 
| ordinary persuasion that will be of service, I shall 
' expect your thoughts on this subject with the great- 
| est impatience, especially since the good will not 
| be confined to me alone, but will be of universal 
use. For there is no hope of amendment where 
| men are pleased with their ruin, and whilst they 
' think laziness is a desirable character; whether it 
| be that they like the state itself, or that they think 
| it gives them a new lustre when they do exert them- 
selves, seemingly to be able to do that without la- 
‘ bour and application, which others attain to but 

with the greatest diligence. 

“ I am, Sir, 
“Your most obliged humble Servant, 

t€ SAMUEL SLACK.” 


| CLYTANDER TO CLEONP 

“ MADAM, 
|“ Permission to love you is all tnat I desire to 
| zonquer all the difficulties those about you place in 
| my way, to surmoun‘ and acquire all those qualifi- 
| cations you expect in him who pretends to the 
| honour of being, 
| “ Madam, à 
“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ CLYTANDER.” 
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—Fruges consumere natii—Hon. 1 Ep. ii. 27. 
— Bom to drink and eat.—Crerecn. 


Aucustus, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he 
had acted his part well; and upon receiving such 
an answer as was due to his extraordinary merit, 
“Let me then,” says he, “ go off the stage with 
your applause ;” using the expression with which 
the Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion 
of a dramatic piece.* I could wish that men, while 
they are in health, would consider well the nature 
af the part they are engaged in, and what figure it 
will make in the minds of those they leave behind 
them, whether it was worth coming into the world 
for; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being; 
in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or 
Will turn to advantage in the next. Let the syco- 
| Phant or the buffoon, the satirist, or the good com- 
panion, consider with himself, when his body shall 
| be laid in the grave, and his soul pass into another 
) state of existence, how much it will redound to his 

praise to have it said of him, that no man in Eng- 
land ate better, that he had an admirable talent at 
| turning his friends into ridicule, that nubody outdid 
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t My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
sitting in the club last night, Save us an account| 
a sober citizen, who died a few days since, Tha 
honest man of greater consequence in his a 
thoughts than in the eye of the world z 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andres! 
showed us one week of it. Since the Occurrences 
set down in it mark out such a road of action a 
that I have been speaking of, I shall present ny 
reader with a Saithful copy of it; after having first 
informed him, that the deceased person had in his 
youth been bred to trade, but finding himself nots , 
well turned for business, he had for several yem 
last past lived altogether upon a moderate annuity, 

p a g Į j 

Monday, eight.o’clock. I put on my clothes, aud 
walked into the parlour. n 

Nine o’clock, ditto. Tied my knee-strings ani 
washed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Dails 
Courant. Things go ill in the north. Mr Nisby’s 
opinion thereupon. : 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobacco-box. 4 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. 
many plums and no suet’ a’ E 

) nap. 

From three to four. Took my cieti 5 ti 

From four to six. ‘Walked into the fieits. 
8.S.E. < Nisby's 

Trom six to ten. At the club. Mr, Nis 
opinion about the*peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept ue Rose 3 

Tuesday, being holiday, eight o'clock. 
usual. 

Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, 
put on my double-soled shoes a walk to Islington. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a b’s mi d. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Co! sd, dined 0 

Between two and three. Retume’s is ywanting 
knuckle of veal and bacon. 
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| On the contrary, I believe our hours may very often 
Read the news. | be more profitably laid out in such transactions as 
mo six ares strangled. make no figure in the world, than in such as are apt 
four Grand v Mr. Nisby’s ac- to draw upon thsm the attention of mankind. One 


u : 

‘At the ¢ inay become wiser and better by several methods of 

at Turk. Avizier. Broken sleep. | employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and do | 

of the gra ‘Tongue of my shce- | what is laudable without noise or ostentation. I 
oc 0 . D 


r ines cig and put not face. i ; | would, however, recommend to every one of my 
Toke: Mem. To be | readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
week, and setting down punctually their whole series | 
More work of employment during that space of time. ‘This 
asked me kind of self-examination would give them a true 
state of themselves, and incline them to consider se- 
Walked in the fields. Wind j riously what they are about. One day would rectify 
the omissions of another, and make a man weigh all 
Smoked a pipe and a half, _ those indifferent actions, which, though they are 
as usual. Stomach good. easily forgotten, must certainly be accounted for.—L. 


ke by the falling of a pewter | 


hay Jas 5 5 
for the JS" Re coffeehouse 
y At th a black wig 


ave Often i Jap bro. 
creatures || | THe, Cook-maid in love, and grown careless. | No, 318,] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1711-12 
endore | Ah À e ‘psix At the coffee-house. Advice | : s ¢ pel 
S ate er. From four i v the grand vizier was first of all Gage ce omnia possumus omnes, —V1RG. Ecl. viii. 63. 
; tha With different talents form’d, we variously excel.* 


; rna tha 
¥O smooth | fom Smyrna | afterward beheaded. 
C vulgar, i Was half an hour | “ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
| A í } Nisby ‘ . 
os any body ¢ lse cou an ae “ A certatn vice, which you have lately attacked, 
count | of opinion that the grand vizier was not strangice’| has not yet been considered by you as growing so | 
a ‘xih instant leep in the heart of man, that the affectati t 
ce, Thy | the sixth instant, A g n | deep in the hear l man, | na he affectation out- 
his oa Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without | lives the practice of it. You must have observed, | 
z ; : cs : 
| for some | | | waking until nine the next mormMing. |. | that men who have been bred in arms preserve to 
aeol 'clock. Stayed within until two : cee z 2 crt 
J the most extreme and feeble old age, a certain 


g ; 
r Andres) | | Thursday, MNC v sae A A | 3 
l o'clock for Sir Timothy; who did not brag me MY | daring in their aspect. In like manner, they who | 


Currences ‘ s | 
action as | annuity according to his poe E Tele have passed their time in gallantry and adventure, | 
csent my | | | Two inthe Seen, SPT a eae “ned, (Keep UP» as well as they can, the appearance of it, | 
ving first | | of appetite. Small beer sour. Beef over-corned. | and carry a petulant inclination to their last mo- 


; } ak 'na 2 A 3 5 E 
ad in his Three, Could not take my nap. ments. Let this serve for a preface to a relation I 


X q oO E 4 . . p . | 
elf not so Hiren five. Caye Tapa p box Oe: Aare Sha am going to give you of an old beau in town, that | 
ral year | pone T my ee er di 1 Qe co ae t © | has not only been amorous, and a follower of women | 
annnity,? ee hed. 7 Ne nok ae to the club to- | in gencral, but also, in spite of the admonition of | 
othes, and med P y A BROOD Meh | gray hairs, been from his sixty-third year to his pre- 
eee || eo etA assed the morning int meditation upon | cont seventieth in au actual pursuit of a young lady, | 
rings and Sp tinothy, who was with me a quarter before the wife of his friend, and a man Crbaer teenie t 

| trelve, is 2 gprs r: | 
k eooo B A x gay old Escalus has wit, good health, and is per- | 
e | | Twelve o'clock. Bou ‘a y 7 5 KS 
ked three ani z ght anew hoad to my cane, | foctly well-bred ; but, from the fashion and manners 
nd Daily nla tongue to my buckle Drank a glass of purl aces 
"Nixbv's | | Woreeover appetite of the court when he was in his bloom, has such a | 
y Tro and three. Dined and slept well. pama tendert TES amoron SAE ma = | 
Ralph for | | From four to six, Went to the See hought it would be an endless reproach to him to 
the coffee-house. Met | make no use of a familiarity he was allowed at a | 
1 


1 Mr, Nisby there, Smok ; 4 
fem. Too | doyinion that Pan hal eth MEDY gentleman’s house, whose good-humour and confi- 
Ba dence exposed his wife to the addresses of any who 


Six o'clock. At the cl 
ck, a may Gat Ie so iy, A 3 
e club as steward. Sat late. |should take it in their head to do him the good 


ys nap. welve o'clock. W f 
5. Wind a small beer ry free omnes dreamt that I} office. It is not impossible that Escalus might also 
Saturday, Waked at clev pice resent that the husband was particularly negligent 
Nisby's Wind NE, t eleven, walked in the fields, | o¢ him; and though he gave many intimations of 


| Twelve, a passion towards the wife, the husband either did 


Caught in a shower. 


One in th j à : 
o ' eafternoon. R not see them, or put him to the contempt of over- 
Roses | | Dyself, - Returned home and dried La SEAT eR VITA (EOE 80 
haved ae Mr, Nisby dined with m First Sonn a his eeta A fe: 
ad [Bro votes second, ox-check Pay ERA joiced in it, as a foundation for much diversion, and 
Jingtom | cau Hellier, i a bottle of | an opportunity of indulging herself ‘in the dear de- 
ae | Six, *yoverslept myself. light of being admired, och as to, and flattered, 
it toa onny cut to th oy with no ill consequence to her reputation. This 
ined on f itoa e club. Like a k quen u l 
wanting | | ieee Grand vizier Sees sea inen Jady is of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever in 
To fd the ee but the reader will be surprised to good-humour, such as is the image of innocence with 
tainly è, | | Mota life mentioned journalist takin ba much | Lose who are innocent, and an encouragement to 
aS ĉttions, an eras filled with such iateusideraule vice with those who are abandoned. From this kind 
ya The aittir ; aa so very small improvements 5 of carriage, and an apparent approbation of his gal- 
concerts | tly converse into the behavionr of many whom lantry, Escalus had Aenean Syne of laying 
fied iw | ata are iene Ye pau Anaao 6 aac epistles in her way, fixing his eyes atten 
vas cot of cati nupin t : ae aAS: . 
de’ | | Poe that oag drin er eR three important | a This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, No. 404. The | 
| nblic gp, 229 loses his ti sleeping. I do not | original motto on this paper in folio was, 
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tively upon her actions, of performing a thousand 
little offices which are neglected by the unconcerned, 
but are so many approaches towards happiness with 
the enamoured. It was now, as is above hinted, 
almost the end of the seventh year of his passion, 
when Escalus, from general terms, and the ambi- 
guous respect which criminal lovers retain in their 
addresses, began to bewail that his passion grew too 
violent for him to answer any longer for his beha- 
viour towards her, and that he hoped she would have 
consideration for his long and patient respect, to 
excuse the emotions of a heart now no longer under 
the direction of the unhappy owner of it. Such, for 
some months, had been the language of Escalus 
both ïn his talk and his letters to Isabella, who re- 
turned all the profusion of kind things which had 
been the collection of fifty years, ‘I must not hear 
you; you will make me forget that you are a gen- 
tleman ; Iyould not willingly lose you as a friend ;? 
and the like expressions, which the skilful interpret 
to their own advantage, as well knowing that a 
feeble denial is a modest assent. I should haye 
told you, that Isabella, during the whole progress of 
this amour, communicated it to her husband; and 
that an account of Escalus’s love was their usunal en- 
tertainment after half a day’s absence. Isabella, 
therefore, upon her lover’s late more open assaults, 
with a smile told her husband she could hold out no 
longer, but that his fate was now come to a crisis. 
After she had explained herself a little further, with 
her husband’s approbation, she proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner. The next time that Escalus was 
alone with her, and repeated his importunity, the 
crafty Isabella looked on her fan with an air of 
great attention, as considering of what importance 
such a secret was to her; and upon the repetition 
of a warm expression, she looked at him with an eye 
of fondness, and told him he was past that time of 
life which could make her fear he would boast of a 
lady’s favour; then turned away her head, witha 
very well-acted confusion, which favoured the escape 
of the aged Escalus. This adventure was matter of 
great pleasantry to Isabella ‘and her spouse ; and 
they had enjoyed it two days before Escalus could 
recollect himself enough to form the following letter: 


“Mapam, 


“ What happened the other day gives me a lively 
image of the inconsistency of human passions and 
inclinations. We pursue what we are denied, and 
place our affections on what is absent, though we 
neglected it when present. As long as you refused 
my love, your refusal did so Strongly excite my 
passion, that I had not once the leisure to think of 
recalling my reason to aid me against the design 
upon your virtue. But when that virtue began to 
comply in my favour, my reason made an effort 
Over my love, and let me see the baseness of my 
behaviour in attempting a woman of honour. I 


“ Isabella, with the hel 

the following answer: 
“ Sir, 

“I cannot but ace 
man, in having a m 
well, and give so go 
Another excellence you have 
tenders I have heard of; on o 
most reasonable men lose all their 
yours most powerful, Wehaye each of yet hate 
our genius, that the Passion of one at 0 thang 
portion as that of the other grew viol ated į 
not yet come into your head to nae Cut, Dy 
my compliance was the greatest cruel that Tne 
guilly of towards you? In return for Y T could 
faithful passion, I must let you know i long ang 
old enough to become a little More pr that yoy 
you will leave me, and coquet it an n ; 
may your mistress yield. : Mer 
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No. 319.] THURSDAY, MARCH 6, rainy 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? 


Hor, 1 Ep. i so. 


hains can bind 
e mind? 


Fnayess 

I nave endeavoured in the course of my papen 
to do justice to the age, and haye taken care aj 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter between 
both sexes. I have neither spared the ladies out of 
complaisance, nor the men out of partiality; but 
notwithstanding the great integrity with which I 
have acted in this particular, I find myself taxed 
with an inclination to favour my own half of the 
species. Whether it be that the women afford 
more fruitful field for speculation, or whether they 
run more in my head than the men, I cannot teli 
but I shall set down the charge as it is laid against 
me in the following letter: 


Say while they change on thus, what cl 
These varying forms, this Proteus of th 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ I always make one among a company of young 
females, who peruse your speculations every ae 
ing. Iam at present commissioned by our w oe 
assembly to let you know, that we fear aee 
little inclined to be partial towards your own my 
We must however acknowledge, with all due ore 
tude, that in some cases you have given oa 
venge on the men, and done us justice. wee ne 
not easily have forgiven you several stro Sil wut, 
dissection of the coquette’s heart, if you io uso 
much about the same time, made a sacrifice tot 

a beau’s skull. 

“You may, however, Sir, pleas ds and com- 
that not long since you attacked our hoo wn expres 
modes in such a manner, as to use ea show our 
sion, made very many of us ashame 


e to remember, 


own to you, it was not without the most violent 
struggle that I gained this victory over myself; 
nay, 1 will confess my shame, and acknowledge, I 
could not have prevailed but by flight. _ However, 
Madam, I beg that you. will believe a moment’s 
weakness has not destroyed the esteem I had for 
you, Which was confirmed by so many years of ob- 
stinate virtue. You have reason to rejoice that this 
did not happen within the observation of one of the 
young fellows, who would have exposed your weak- 
ness, and gloried in his own brutish inclinations. | 


“ Iam, Madum, 


first time he declared himself was in 2 


accosted me in a thin natural oan p 
TENN A at this our second atentam Ahan his speet 
“Your most devoted humble Servant,” | but was extremely confounde 
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heads. We must therefore beg ONO i please to 
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solved. therefore, to fix 
eee ae fie fature : but as I was 
rY came evening, he appeared 
wigs that I think you EE 
altered him more effectua y 
min Jayed a couple of black 
he same Succ?ss, and, in 
st every day in the 


f his courts Hiat the variety of cocks 
d, 


val Éis hat had not a little con- 


a (a 
jons upon mec. EN 
yays were not sufficient to 


you must doubtless, Sir, 
rs of young fellows 
aken upon them 


ow a erefore, that these, may with as 
«We Ha called Indian princes, as you have 
ts ina coloured hood an Indian queen ; 
aged in due time take these airy gen 
ae jderation. 
Sate tcatly beg that you world put 
, since it has already lost us 
able members of our socicty, 
fter having refused several good estates, and 
Ye ? ed from us last week by a mixed 


que of the most agree 


ae ordered to present you with the respects of 


our whole company, and am, Sir, 
ú Your very humble Servant, 
* DORINDA. 
“Note, The person wearing the feather, though 
or friend took him for an officer in the guards, has 
pored to be an errant linen-draper.”* 


lamnot now at leisure to give my opinion upon 
| the hatand feather : however, to wipe off the present 
imputation, and gratify my female correspondent, I 
dall here print a letter which I lately received 
froma man of mode, who seems to have a very ex- 
tragrdinary genius in his way. 


“Sir, ys 

“I presume I need not inform you, that among 
a itis a common phrase to say, ‘Mr. 
Eee has struck a bold stroke ;? by which we 
aces , that he is the first man who has had 
k aia to lead up a fashion. Accordingly, 
red aie take measure of us, they always 
abd stroke r i we will have a plain suit or strike 
itTtivere tiak I may without vanity say, 
Aeeesful st S some of the boldest and most 
tas the ASE es of ‘any man in Great Britain. I 
fats nen me struck thé long pocket about two 
biton, which ies likewise the author of the frosted 
1 being EN a ay the town come readily 
i rodueed much aber rike while the iron was hot, 
np, th out the same time the scallop 


c knott 
a tes Deh 


juke Months after I b 


tor the coat with E Upathegmoti 


X irti l i 
a plaj À sleeves. I struck this 
tnd GER but that failing, I struck it 
wake iN several hi lue camlet, and repeated: the 
et, Inds of cloth, until at last it took 


tlemen, who was disingenuous enough to steal my- 
thought, ‘and by that means prevented my intended 
stroke. 
“ I have a design this spring to make very cons: 
derable innovations in the waistcoat; and have al 
ready begun with a coup d'essai upon the sleeves 
which has succeeded very well, i 
“ I must further inform you, if you will promise: 
to encourage, or at least to connive at me, that it is 
my design to strike such a stroke the beginning of 
the next month as shall surprise the whole town. 
«I do not think if prudent to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of my intended dress; but will 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall. very 
speedily appear at White’s in a cherry-coloured 
hat. I took this hint from the ladies’ hoods, which 
I look upon as the boldest stroke that sex has struck 
for these hundred years last past. 
“I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

‘ Witt SPRIGHTLY.” 


I have not time at present to make any reflections 
on this letter; but must not however omit that 
having shown it to Will Honeycomb, he desires to 
be acquainted with the gentleman who writ it. #—X. 


No. 320.] FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1711-12. | 


Non pronuba Juno, 
Non Hymensus adest, non illi gratia lecte | 
Eumenides tenuere faces de funere raptas: 

Eumenides stravere torum: Oyip, Met. vi. 428. 


Nor Hymen nor the Graces here preside, 
Nor Juno to befriend the blooming bride; 
But fiends with fun'ral brands the process led, | 
And furies waited at the genial bed.t—CROXAL. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, i 

“ You have given many hints in your papers to 
the disadvantage of persons of your own sex, who 
lay plots upon women. Among other hard words 
you have published the term ‘ Male Coquets,’ and 
been very severe upon such as give themselves the 


liberty of a little dalliance of heart, and playing 
fast and loose between love and indifference, until 
perhaps an easy young girl is reduced to sighs, 
dreams, and tears, and languishes away her life for } 
a careless coxcomb, who looks astonished, and 
wonders at such an effect from what in him was all 
but common civility. Thus you have treated the 
men who were irresolute in marriage; but if you. 
design to be impartial, pray be so honest as to print 
the information I now give you of a certain set of 
women who never coquet for the matter, but, with 
a high hand, marry whom they please to whom they 
please. As for my part I should not haye concerned 
myself with them, but that I understand I am pitched: 
upon by them to be married, against my will, to one 
I never saw in my life. It has been my misfortune, 
Sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a plentiful fortune, 
of which I am master, to bespeak a fine chariot, to 
give directions for two „or three handsome snuff- 
boxes, and as many suits of fine clothes; but before 
any of these were ready, I heard reports of my being 
to be married to two or three different young women. 


ere 
med of hayes etree young fellows at the 
tie ni and who have always their eye 


answer m 
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“W-fashion ae 
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Upon my taking notice of it to a young gentleman 


* This last paragraph was not in the original publication is 


folio. 
+ The motto to this paper in the original publication in folio, 
was, ` 


How hard they labour in their littla sphere. 
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who is often in my company, he told me smiling, 
J was in the inquisition. You may believe Iwas not 
a little startled at what he meant, and more so when 
he asked me if I had bespoke any thing of late that 
was fine. I told him several; upon which he pro- 
duced a description of my person, from the tradesmen 
whom J had employed, and told me that they had 
certainly informed against me. Mr. Spectator, 
whatever the world may think of me, at am more 
coxcomb than fool, and I grew very inquisitive upon 
-this head, not a little pleased with the novelty. My 
friend told me, there were a certain set of women of 
fashion, whereof the number of six made a com- 
mittee, who sat thrice a week, under the title of 
‘ The Inquisition on Maids and Bachelors.’ It 
seems, whenever there comes such an unthinking 
gay thing as myself to town, he must want all man- 
ner of necessaries, or be put into the inquisition by 
the first tradesman he employs. They have con- 
stant intelligence with cane-shops, perfumers, toy- 
From these 


as constant and regular correspondence as the fune- 
ral-men have with vintners and apothecaries. All 
bachelors are under their immediate inspection ; and 
my friend produced to me a report given into their 
board, wherein an old uncle of mine, who came to 
‘town with me, and myself were inserted, and. we 
stood thus: the uncle smoky, rotten, poor; the 
uephew raw, but no fool; sound at present, very 
rich. My information did not end here; but my 
friend’s advices are so good, that he could show me 
-a copy of the letter sent to the young lady who is to 


have me; which I enclose to you :— 


“ MADAM, 


“ This is to let you know, that you are to be mar- 
ried toa beau that comes out on Thursday, six in 
the evening. Be at the park. You cannot but 
know a virgin fop; they have a mind to look saucy, 
but are out of countenance. The board has denied 
him to several good families. I wish you joy. 


© CORINNA.” 


What makes my correspondent’s case the more 
deplorable is, that, as I find by the report from my 
censor of marriages, the friend he speaks of is em- 
ployed by the inquisition to take him in, as the 
phrase is. After all that is told him, he has in- 
-formation only of one woman that is laid for him, 
and that the wrong one; for the lady commissioners 
shave devoted him to another than the person against 
whom they have employed their agent his friend to 
alarm him. , The plot is laid so well about this 
young gentleman, that he has no friend to retire to, 
no place to appear in, or part of the kingdom to fly 
into, but he must fall into the notice, and be subject 
to the power of the inquisition. They have their 
emissaries and substitutes in all parts of this united 
kingdom. ‘The first step they usually take, is to 
find from a correspondence, by their messengers 
and whisperers, with some domestic of the bachelor 
{who is to be hunted into the toils they have laid 
for him), what are his manners, his familiarities, 
his good qualities, or vices; not as the good in him 
is a recommendation, or the ill a diminution, but as 
they affect to contribute to the main inquiry, what 
estate he has in him. When this point is well re- 
ported to the board, they can take in a wild roaring 
fox hunter, as easily as a soft, gentle young fop of 
the town. ‘The way is to mike all places uneasy 


to him, but the scenes in which they have allotted 
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of the marriage of the dwarfs = Mr, Waller | iat 
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would have been in Adam to h cesigu him, A P'he 
The man named by the commission refused! i i Mili 
a-one shall neither be in fashion as ‘uel, ie 
appear in company, should he ae Are ever fession 
their determination. ™pt to evada. peet 
The female sex wholly govern domestic jj | gy cot 
by this means, when they think fit the ife; aut reat 
sensions between the dearest friend, can sow dis | 
father and son irreconcilable enemies an make 
the ties of gratitude on one part an ae of all 
protection to be paid on the other. The set ot 
the inquisition understand this perfectly w rete No. ¢ 
where love is not a motive to a man’s ee 3 an h 
whom they allot, they can with very AAN 4 
nuate stories to the disadvantage of his hone i 
courage, until the creature is too much dispirit | 
bear up against a general ill reception, which kl Tu 
every where meets with, and in due time falls iny | writte 
their appointed wedlock for shelter. I havea lone easily 
letter bearing date the fourth instant, which gives Hb 
me a large account of the policies of this court: best J 
and find there is now before thema very refractory te et 
person, who has escaped all their machinations fit I" a 
tivo years last past; but they have prevented two (a 
successive matches which were of his own inclina Heanor 
tion; the one by a report that his mistress was to Bi ot 
be married, and the very day appointed, wedding. wal 
clothes bought, and all things ready for her being patche 
given to another; the second time by insinuating a 
to all his mistress’s friends and acquaintance, that at bea 
he had been false to several other women and the descri 
like. ‘The poor man is now reduced to profess he tomche 
designs to lead a single life; but the inquisition give those 
out to all his acquaintance, that nothing is intended orthos 
but the gentleman’s own welfare and uoe Erery 
When this is urged, he talks still more humbly, au pont 
protests he aims only at a life without Jo a very y 
proach ; pleasure, honour, or riches, are ies al 10 the 
which he has no taste. But notwithstan uf q evert 
this, and what else he may defend himself an ; stroke 
that the lady is too old or too young; 0t onem P e 
humour, or the quite contrary; and ia Je from | (at 
possible they can ever do other than eet this in si 
June to January, every body tells hime all the T en 
spleen, and hie must have a wife; wil Pacers} ae 
members of the inquisition are manO all to- le i 
tain woman for him, and they fhis or any other ` Re 
gether are better able to judge than he, | ae 
private person whatsoever. N iy 
p l March 3, MY I iy 
“ Sir, Temple, bject of hast 
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“ Your speculation this day on oe om it, 1, | Y 
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the term (or rather the vacation) i goo chambe! | Rien, 
this place, and unhappily sutao boo! Gat teh 
and study to lie idle as long. shee been tota i aih 
those I have taken to sleep upon) d other enerabli luti 
neglected, and my Lord Coke a hoir lives Tena rine; 
authors were never so slighted in ag. coll ehon ila 
most of the day at a neighbour te club. , Rtg 
y call a lazy O ockings | | loto 
where we have what I may CO” jth our stoc byes 
generally come in night-gowns 
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but one on. Our 
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take ory meee at 

sccourse is, What I fear 
p aranan notinsert. But 
t this loss of time, 
, with double dili- 
nat a a ee ee 

re sk, out o E 

7 oine od me, And to 
ccompanies my con- 
resolutions, I have 
d desire you would let 
J am not within, Iam, with 


~- sometimes 
cisa yawn 


o ceremony We 


S 
enitence 4 


€ weak inactive parts of the fable 


r «¢ Sir, 

“at respec i rvant 

peat SPE. your most obedient Se es 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1711-12, 


No. 321.] 


hra esse poem 
atis est pulch Poon, Ars Poet. ver. 99. 


ata, dulcia sunto. 
Necs 
a poem's finely wW rit- 


“i rough 
Tis not Cet and captivate the soul. 


Jt must affect ani 
w how many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will 
sily padon the length of my discourse upon Mil- 
ion, The Paradise Lost, is looked upon, by the 
best judges as the greatest production, or at least 
the noblest work of genius, 1n our language, and 
| therefore deserves to be set before an Enghish reader 
im its full beauty. For this reason, though I have 
{endeavoured to give a general idea of its graces and 
[imperfections in my first six papers, I thought my- 
slí obliged to bestow one upon every book in par- 
tular, The first three books I have already dis- 
patched, and am now entering upon thefourth. I need 
uot acquaint my reader that there are multitudes 
af beauties in this great author, especially in the 
descriptive parts of this poem, which I have not 
touched upon; it being my intention to point out 
those only which appear to be the most exquisite, 
Kaye which are not so obvious to ordinary readers. 
it has read the critics who have written 
Tery all e far uag and the Æneid, knows 
af the rent b oug they agree in their opinions 
Jinetes eae in those poems, they have 
dukes, which a them discovered several master- 
freti Tn the ae escaped the observation of the 
e manner, I question not but any 


Writer wh ) ace? 5 
[iad l treat of this subject after me, may 


Tuose who kno 


(uken notico on in Milton, which I have not 
be greatest ot: must likewise observe, that us 


ts of critical learning differ among 


Pe anoj 
© another, a A A $ 
» aS to some particular points in an 


“Die Poem, I hay 


e roles © not bound myself scrupulously to 
latat, a any of them have laid me anon 
Pin With go vc taken the liberty sometimes to 


ne. CNOC, an i ` 
| Retimes to eer Sometimes with another, and 


ough rom all of th r. É 
(Rought that of them, when I have 
| Ve may See of the thing was on my side. 
a threo heads a e beauties of the fourth book 
site, which | n the first are those pictures 
tee Tadliso Ne Mect with in the description ot 
€ machines ams Bower, &c. In the next 
lit «taviour ae comprehend the speeches 
Hing me Conduct SS and bad angels. In the 
h w Actors ‘tie (am and Eve, who are the 

‘re “scription poem, ri 
of Paradise, 


| 

) 

lot, Aristotle 

| "ction AG Stule of ] 


adise, the poet has ob- 
Avishing all the ornaments 


which are not supported by the beauty of sentiments 
and characters. Accordingly the reader may ob- 
serve, that the expressions are more florid and ela- 
borate in these descriptions, than in most other parts 
of the poem. I must further add, that though the 
drawings of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and the like 
dead pieces of nature, are justly censured in an 
heroic poem, when they run out into an unnecessary 
length—the description of Paradise would have 
been faulty, had not the poet been very particular 
in it, not only as it is the scene of the principal 
action, but as itis requisite to give us an idea of 
that happiness from which our first parents fell. 
The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed 
upon the short sketch which we have of it in holy 
writ. Milton’s exuberance of imagination has 
poured forth such a redundancy of ornaments on 
this seat of happiness and innocence, that it would 
be endless to point out each particular, 

I must not quit this head without further observ- 
ing, that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve 
in the whole poem, wherein the sentiments and 
allusions are not taken from this their delightful 
habitation. The reader, during their whole course 
of action, always finds himself in the walks of Para- 
dise. In short, as the critics have remarked, that 
in those poems wherein shepherds are the actors, 
the thoughts ought always to take a tincture from 
the woods, fields, and rivers; so we may observe, 
that our first parents seldom lose sight of their 
happy station in any thing they speak or do; and 
if the reader will give me leave to use the expres- 
sion, that their thoughts are always “ paradisaical.”” 

We are in the next place to consider the ma- 
chines of the fourth book. Satan being now within 
prospect of Eden, and looking round upon the glo- 
ries of the creation, is filled with sentiments different 
from those which he discovered whilst he was in 
hell. ‘The place inspires him with thoughts more 
adapted to it. He reflects upon the happy condi- 
tion from whence he fell, and breaks forth into a 
speech that is softened with several transient touches 
of remorse and self-accusation: but at length he 
confirms himself in impenitence, and in his design 
of drawing man into his own state of guilt and 
misery. This conflict of passions is raised with a 
great deal of art, as the opening of his speech to the 
sun is very bold and noble: 

“<Q thou that, with surprising glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice: and add thy name, 
© Sun! to tell thee how I hato thy beams, x 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere.” 

This speech is, I think, the finest that is ascribed 
to Satan in the whole poem. ‘The evil spirit after- 
ward proceeds to make his discoveries concerning 
our first parents, and to learn after what manner 
they may be best attacked. His bounding over the 
walls of Paradise; his sitting in the sbape of a cor 
morant upon the tree of life, which stood in the 
centre of it, and oyertopped all the other trees of 
the garden; his alighting among the herd of ani- 
mals, which are so beautifully represented as playing 
about Adam and Eve, together with his transforming 
himself into different shapes, in order to hear their 
conversation; are circumstances that give an agree- 
able surprise to the reader, and are devised with 
great art, to connect that series of adventures m 
which the poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 

The thought of Satan’s transformata into 
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cormorant, and placing himself on the tree of life, 
seems raised upon that passage’in the Iliad, where 
two deities are described as perching on thé top, of 
an oak in-the shape of vultures, ; ‘ 5 

His planting himself at.the ear of Eve under the 


form 


imaginations, is a circumstance of the same. na- 
ture: 


fully 


moral which is concealed under it. r 
upon his being discovered, and demanded to give an 
account «f himself, is conformable to the pride and 
intrepidity of his character: 

‘Know ye aot, then,” said Satan, fld with scorn, 


Zephon’s rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exquisitely graceful and moral. 
afterward led away to Gabriel, the chief of the 
guardian aagels, who kept watch in Paradise. 
disdainful behaviour on this. occasion is so remark- 
able a beauty, that ihe most ordinary reader cannot 
‘but take notice of it: 
proach at a distance is drawn with great strength 
and liveliness of imagination : 


“ Q friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 


The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper for the occasion, 


and 


Satan clothing himself with terror when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly sublime, and at least 


equal to Homer’s description of Discord, celebrated 
by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Virgil, who are | 
both represented with their feet standing upon the 
earth, and their heads reaching above the clouds: 


I must here take notice, that Milton is every 
where ful! of hints, and sometimes literal transla- 


tions, 


Latin poets. ° But this I may reserve for a discourse 
by itself, because I would not break the thread of 


these 


readers, with such reflections as would be of no use 
but to the learned, 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking off tha combat between Gabriel and Satan, 
by the hanging out of the golden scales in heaven, 
is a refinement upon Homer’s thought, who tells us, 
shat before the battle between Hector and Achilles, 
Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair of scales. 


of a toad, in order to produce’vain dreams and 


as his starting up in his own form is'wonder- 
fine, both in the literal description, and in the 
His answer 


0 


Know ye Rot re! Ye know me once nomate 
Fo: you, there sitting where you durst not soar; 
Not to know me argues yourself unknown, 

‘The lowest of your throng” 


Satan is 


His 


Gabriel’s discovering his ap- 


Wasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade, 

And with them comes a third of regal port 

But faded splendour wan; who by his gait 

And fierce demeanour seems the prince of hell; 
Notlikely to part hence without contest; 

Stand firm, for in his look defiance low’rs,”* 


suitable to the persons of the two. speakers. 


While thus he spake, th’ angelic squadron bright 
Tum'd fiery red, shurp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, &c, 

On th’ other side Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his, might, dilated stood 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoved. 

His stature reach'd the sky, and on nis crest 

Sat Horror pium'd. 


taken from the greatest of the Greek and 


speculations, that are designed for English 
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an.artful use of it for { 
fable, and for the br 
the two-warriors, 


gaging. 


above mention 
he Proper car 
k arr 
eakine off h 
who were u L 
To this we po 


machines, that Uriel’s alin: ah 
upon a sun-beam, with the paste to the ea 
him descend, as well in his return, { ! 
his coming from if, is a prettiness Ke the sx 
been admired in a little fanciful “at mish 
below the genius of Milton. The deseriptin 


host of armed angels walking their Nich 
Paradise is of another spirit: Shtly ro 


So saying, on he led his radi 
ying, 3 radia 
Dazzling the moon; HeD, 


as that account of the hymns which our first 

used to hear them sing in these their midnigh arent | 
is altogether divine, and inexpressibly am walks 
the imagination, ene 2 y SMG 


We are, in the last place, to consider th 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. me 
description of them as they first appeared to Safa, 
is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make the fallen 
angel gaze upon them with all that astonishment 
and those emotions of envy, in which ho ib re 
presented : 


Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all; 

And worthy scem`d : for in their looks divine 
‘The.image of their glorious Maker shone, 
‘Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd; 

For contemplation he and valour form'd, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace, a, 
He for God only, she for God in him, 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule: and hyacinthian locks. , * 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She, as i veil, down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 
Dishevell'd, but in wanton ringlets ward = 
So pass’d they naked on, nor shunn'd the sight 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill: 
So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest par 
That ever since in love's embraces met. 


There is a fine spirit of poetry m the lines whieh 
follow, wherein they are described as sitt ae 
bed of flowers by the sing of a fountain, amc 
mixed assembly of animals. wally | 
The Pees of these two first lovers ow eate 
from passion and sincerity. The pro pe athe 
make to one another are full of warmth} they 218 
same time founded on truth. In a word, the) 
the gallantries of Paradise: 
tj da , firstof men —— y 
“Sole aes mle part of all these Joys 
Dearer thyself than all; 


But let us ever praise Him, 1 1 task 
His bounty, following our delightful t these fl 


The reader may see the whole passage in the 22d. 


Iliad. 


Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing the fates |* 
of Turnus and Æneas. Milton, though he fete 
this beautiful circumstance from the Iliad and. 


Axneid, does not only insert it as a pocticalembellish-| « 
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art of Eve's speech, in which 

See ey, ee herself upon her aks 
es ecoa sn which she was broug 4 
dihe mann’ p eautiful a passage as any in 
ye other poet whatsoever. 
with so much art, 
the most delicate 
severe. 


2 in any 4 
pee all worked off 


assage able of pleasing 
nding the mos 


member, when from sleep,” &e. 


t and invention than this 
have found it very difficult to 


tives of wisdom and 


| ther in i 
tothe ot $ t 
{ subordinatio k A 
mutual su in the whole poem, as particularly in 


kent up 1 4 . 

AT it Eve I have before mentioned, and 
Í the spee att follow: iasi 
nent conclusion of it in the following lines: 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 

of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 3 

And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 

On our first father: half her swelling breast 

Naked met his under the flowing gold 

Of her loose tresses hid; he in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms 

Smil’d with superior love. 
The poet adds, that the devil turned away with 
envy at the sight of so much happiness. 
We have another view of our first parents in their 
j evening discourses, which is full of pleasing images 
and sentiments suitable to their condition and cha- 
reer, The speech of Eve in particular, is dressed 
upin such a soft and natural turn of words and 
niments, as cannot be sufficiently admired. 
i shall close my reflections upon this book with 
Bree the masterly transition which the poet 
‘axes to their evening worship in the following 


anes: 


Mae their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood, 

| The care and under open sky ador'd 

| Which th mat made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
tists cy beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 

| Maker Try pole: * Thou also mad’st the night 
omnipotent, and thou the day," &c. > 


Most of 

lte co pane heroic poets have imitated 
(ising that the ‘eginning a speech without pre- 
Beare doit Person said thus or thus; but as it 
thre Chea ee «Nctents in the omission of two 
inner as th iL requires judgment to do it in'such 
Pech may TA shall not be missed, and that the 
[afine ing E ay, without them. ‘There 
Treaty. thi hee this kind out of Homer, in the 

rof Longinus.—L, 
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È such si ree Sure it were false Tei 
City, and : 


ee oe here are go many art- 


CS ae ac 


less touches of distress in it, that I fear it comes toa 
much from the heart :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


-‘ Some years ago it happened that I lived in the 
same house with a young gentleman of merit, with 
whose good qualities I was so much taken, as to 
make it my endeavour to show as many as I was 
able in myself. Famitiar converse improved general 
civilities into an unfeigned passion on both sides. 
He watched an opportunity to declare himself to 
me; and I, who could not expect a man of so great 
an estate as his, received his addresses in such terms, 
as gave him no reason to believe I was displeased 
with them; though I'did nothing to make him think 
me more casy than was decent. His father was a 
very hard worldly man, and proud; so that there 
was no reason to believe he would easily be brought 
to think there was any thing in any woman’s person, 
or character, that could balance the disadvantage of 
an unequal fortune. In the mean time the son con- 
tinued his application to me, and omitted no occa- 
sion of demonstrating. the most disinterested passion 
imaginable to me; and in plain direct terms offered 
to marry me privately, and keep it so till he should 
be so happy as to gain his father’s approbation, or 
become possessed of his estate. I passionately loved 
him, and you will believe I did not deny such a one 
what was my interest also to grant. However, I 
was not so.voung as not to take the precaution of 
carrying with me a faithful servant, who had been 
also my mother’s maid, to be present at the cere- 
mony. When that was over, I demanded a certi- 
ficate to be signed by the minister, my husband, and 
the servant I just now spoke of. After our nuptials, 
we conversed together very familiarly in the same 
house ; but the restraints we ‘were generally under, 
and the interviews we had ‘being stolen and inter- 
rupted, made our behaviour to each other haye 
rather the impatient fondness which is visible in 
lovers, than the regular and gratified affection which 
is to be observed in man and wife. This observa- 
tion made the father very anxious for his ‘son, and 
press him to a match he had in his eye for him. To 
relieve my husband from this importunity, and con- 
ceal the secret of our marriage, which I had reason 
to know would not be long in my power in town, it 
was resolved that I should retire into a remote place 
in the country, and converse under feigned names 
by letter. We long continued this way of commerce ; 
and I with my needle, a few books, and reading over 
and over my husband’s letters, passed my time in a 
resigned expectation of better days. Be pleased to 
take notice, that within four months after I left my 
husband I was delivered of a daughter, who died 
within a few hours after her birth. This accident, 
and the retired manner of life I led, gave criminal 
hopes to a neighbouring brute of a country gentle- 
man, whose folly was the source of all my affliction. 
This rustic is one of those rich clowns who supply 
the want of all manner of breeding, by the neglect of 
it, and with noisy mirth, half understanding, and 
ample fortune, force themselves upon persons and 
things, without any sense of time or place. The poor 
ignorant people where L lay concealed, and now 
passed for a widow, wondered I could be so shy and 
strange, as they called it, to the squire; and were 
bribed by him to admit him whenever he thought 
fit: I happened to be sitting in a little parlour which 

elonged tomy own part of the house, and musing 
over one of the fondest of my husband’s letters, in 
which I always kept the certificate of my eee 1 
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when this rude fellow came in, and, with the nauseous 

Á famility of such unbred brutes, snatched the papers 
out of my hand. I was immediately under so great 

a-concern, that I threw myself at his feet, and 

begged of him to return them. He, with the same 

odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swore he 

would read them. I grew more importunate, he 

more curious, till at last, with an indignation arising 

from a passion I then first discovered in him, he 

threw the papers into the fire, swearing that since 

he was not to read them, the man who writ them 

should never be so happy as to have me read them 

over again. If is insignificant to tell you my tears 

aid reproaches made the boisterous calf leave the 

room ashamed and out of countenance, when I had 

leisure to ruminate on this accident with more than 

ordinary sorrow. However, such was then my con- 

fidence in my husband, that I writ to him the mis- 

fortune, and desired another paper of the same kind, 

He deferred writing two or three posts, and at last 

answered me in general, that he could not then 

send me what I asked for; but when he could find 

a proper conveyance, I should be sure to have it. 

From this time his letters were more cold every day 

i than the other, and, as he grew indifferent, I grew 
È jealous. This has at last brought me town, where 
I find both the witnesses of my marriage dead, and 

that my husband, after three months’ cohabitation, 

„has buried a young lady whom he married in obe- 
dience to his father. In a word he shuns and dis- 

owns me. Should I come to the house and confront 

him, the father would join in supporting him against 

me, thongh he believed my story: should I talk it 

to the world, what reparation can I expect for an 

injury I cannot make out? I believe he means to 

bring me, through necessity, to resign my preten- 

| sions to him for some provision for my life; but I 
will die first. Pray bid him remember what he said, 

and:how he was charmed when he laughed at the 

heedless discovery I often made of myself; let him 

remember how awkward I was in my indifference 
towards him before company: ask him, how I, who 

could never conceal my love for him, at his own re- 

ert quest can part with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spec- 
TATOR, sensible spirits know no indifference in mar- 

riage: what then do you think is my piercing 

affliction ?——I leave you to represent my distress 


e your own way, in which I desire you to be speedy, 
if you have compassion for innocence exposed to 
infamy. 


T. “ OCTAVIA”? 


No. 323.] TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1711-12. 


Modo vir, modo femina.—Vine. 
Sometimes a man, sometimes a woman.* 


THE journal with which I presented my reader on 


Tuesday last, has brought me in several letters with 
accounts of many private lives cast into that form. 
I have the “ Rake’s Journal,’’ the “ Sot’s Journal,” 
the “ Whoremaster’s Journal,” and among several 
others, a very curious piece, entitled, “The Journal 
of a Mohock.” By these instances, I find that the 
intention of my last Tuesday’s paper has been mis- 
taken by many of my readers. I did not design so 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed at those 
persons who passed away their time rathor in trifles 


* Y 
© This motto not to be found in Virgil, was probably quoted 
fom memory, instead of the following lines: © 


: —Et Juvenis quondam, nunc forming. —Vina. JEn. vi. 448 
A’man before, now to a woman chang’d. 
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of my fair correspondent, 
Dear Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ You having set your readers an exercise in 

of your last week’s papers, I have performed im! 
according to your orders, and herewith send fhe 
enclosed. You must know, Mr. Specrator that | 
am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have bat | 
several good matches offered me for these ten yare) 
last past, and have at present warm applications 
made to me by ‘A Very Pretty Fellow? Aslam. 
at my own disposal, I come up to town every winter, | 
and pass my time in it after the manner you will 
find in the following journal, which I began w 
write the very day after your SPECTATOR upon that | 
subject.” 


Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till one in | 
the morning for thinking of my journal. 
Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank two | 
dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them. | 
From ten to eleven. Ate a slice of bread aul) 
butter, drank a dish of bohea, and read the SPec- | 
TATOR. s 
From eleven to one. At my toilette; tried a new 
hood. Gaye orders for Veny to be combed and 
washed. Mem. I look best in blue. ia 
From one till half an horr after Pes a | 
he ’Change. Cheapened a couple ot tanse | 
i T four. At aime Muy Mr. Froth passed | 
by in his new liveries. = 
aian four to six. Dressed; paid a vals ne | 
Lady Blithe and her atan, Pork betor | 
were gone out of town that day. over 
aa ti six to eleven. At Poci Mem. Ne 
set again upon the ace of diamonds. «optin the 
Thorsday From cleven at night to cig ih 
morning. Dreamed that I punte Read two acts 
From eight to ten. Chocolate. j 
in Aurengzebe a-bed. ant to borro 
bare ten to eleven. Tea-table. set y 
Lady Faddle’s Cupid for Wenna Froth. Mem. 
bills. Received a letter from Mr. i 
Locked it up in my aene res the tiroo D 
of the morning. onte'r ‘ 4 
Race of my Lady Bhi Hig ent Frat 
tooth in my little tortoise-shell an fter her ™ 
to know how my Lady Fectie 1 eg pale 5 by 
key’s leaping out at window. ei Presse 


tange tells me my glass is n0 5 
three. 
$ A term in the game of basset Sd 


Found 
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day go 
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Satu 
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Dinner cold before I sat 

- company. Mr. Froth’s 
oi Sets of the Mohocks. 
Hie Picture in the lid ot 
Faddle promises me her 
d Lady h ; incas at crimp. 


id and Veny. 
du 5 A i 
fn Mr. si within all day, not at home. 
c Stay In conference with my 


n to ed a suit of ribands. Broke 


up. . 
_ Shut myself up m my 
acti i a Betty Modley’s skuttle.* 


\ solved to finish the first day I am at leisure. 


amber, moon, Called for my flowered 
$ m Sekei half a violet leaf m it. Eyes 
fe out of order. Threw by my work, 
aining part of Aurengzcbe. 

Dined. 3 . 
e. Changed my mind, dressed, 
at crimp till midnight. 
Conversation: Mrs. 


itely at home. 
SMa Old Lady Love- 


illiant’s necklace false stones. 


H . 
ae to be married to a young fellow that is 
a ON groat. Miss Prue gone into the coun- 
poen hair. Mem. Mrs. 


n Tom Townley has red [ 
Siy whispered in my ear, that she had something 


; eabout Mr. Froth; I am sure it is not true. 
arian twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. 
Froth Jay at my feet, and called me Indamora. | 

Saturday. Rose at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. 
hourbefore I could determine it. 
| uy left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea and dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal 
good company. Mem. ‘The third air in the new 
opera, Lady Blithe dressed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty called 
an me to go to the opera before I was risen from 
able, 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. 
anm for being rude to Veny. 
Tees Went to the opera. 
Pana beginning of the second act. Mr. 
NON a gentleman in a black wig: bowed 

y e front box. Mr. Froth and his friend 


Shifted a patch for half an 
Fixed it above 


Turned off a 


I did not see 


eti Nicolini Ea third act. Mr. Froth cried 

7 a, r. Froth 7 i 

| khe squeezed my en led me to my chair. I 

aeren at night.” W 

dams, Metho ors a cat to bed. Melancholy 
inday, Tod said he was Mr. Froth. 

Aurenoy 4, ight o'clock, Waked by Miss Ki 
mnetebe ay upon the chair by H eona 

| a ook the cight best lines in the play. 

| Mointment, To to the dumb man, according to 

old me that my lover’s name be- 


fetter Mem. Th AREY atc 
Of Mr, Rro». e conjurort was 
a i Froth’s mane au rf was within a 
lap 2 look; ; 
h it a loss o Into this journal, I find that 
le nd indee now whether I pass my time well 
| thay id it bee never thought of considerin 
tubjece OTe I perused you epee 
RENS A ed your speculation upon 
ce find a single action in these 
$ Apac => 
R D huddi, f affected Precipitation. 
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five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except 
in the working upon the violet-leaf, which I am re- 
As 
for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not think they took 
up so much of my time and thoughts as I find they 
do upon my journal. ‘The latter of them I will turn 
off, if you insist upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly, I will 
not let my life run away in a dream. 
“ Your humble Servant, 
“ CLARINDA.” 


To resume one of the morals of my first paper, 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I 
would have her consider what a pretty figure she 
would make among posterity, were the history of her 
whole life published like these five days of it. I 
shall conclude my paper with an epitaph written by 
an uncertain author on Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, a 
lady who seems to have been of a temper very much 
different from that of Clarinda, The last thought of 
it isso very noble, that I dare say my reader will 
pardon me the quotation. 


ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 


` 
“ Undemeath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother; 
Death, ere thou hast kill'd another, 
Fair and learn’d, and good as she, 
‘Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


L. 


No. 324.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1711-12. 
O curve in terris anime, et cœlestium inanes! 
Prns. Sut, ii. 61. 
O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is found, 


Flat minds, and ever grovelling on the ground !* 
DRYDEN, 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Tue materials you haye collected towards a 
general history of clubs, make. so bright a part of 
your SPECULATIONS, that I thtnk it is but a justice 
we all owe the learned world, to furnish you with 
such assistances as may promote that useful work. 
For this reason I could not forbear communicating 
to you some imperfect informations of a set of men 
(if you will allow them a place in that species of 
being) who have lately erected themselves into a 
nocturnal fraternity, under the title of the Mohock- 
club, a name borrowed it seems from a sort of can- 
nibals in India, who subsist upon plundering and 
devouring all the nations about them. The presi- 
dent is styled ‘ Emperor of the Mohocks;’ and his 
arms are a Turkish crescent, which his imperial ma- 
jesty bears at present in a very extraordinary man- 
ner engraved upon his forehead. Agreeable to their 
name, the avowed design of their institution 1s mis- 
chief; and upon this foundation all their rules and 
orders are framed. An outrageous ambition of doing 
all possible hurt to their fellow-creatures, 1s the 
great cement of their assembly, and the only qualifi- 
cation required in the members. In order to exert 
this principle in its full strength and perfection, 
they take care to drink themselves to a pitch, that 
is, beyond the possibility of attending to any mo- 
tions of reason or humanity ; then make a general 
sally, and attack all that are so unfortunate as to 
walk the streets through which they patrole. Some 


+ The motto prefixed to this paper in its original form in 
folio, was taken from Juvenal. s 
Sævis inter se converit ursis. 

Even bears with bears agrea. 
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are knocked down, others stabbed, others cut and 

at carbonadoed, To put the watch to a total rout, and 
mortify some of those inoffensive militia, is reckoned 
a coup-d’éclat, The particular talents by which 
these misanthropes are distinguished from one an- 
other, consist in the various kinds of barbarities 
which they execute upon their prisoners, Some are 
celebrated for a happy dexterity in tipping the lion 
upon them; which is performed by squeezing the 
nose flat to the face, and boring out the eyes with 
their fingers. Others are called the dancing-mas- 
ters, and teach their scholars to cut capers; by 
running swords through their legs; a new invention, 
whether originally French I cannot tell. A third 
are the tumblers, whose office it is to set women on 
their heads, and commit certain indecencies, or 
rather barbarities, on the limbs which they expose. 
But these I forbear to mention, hecause they cannot 
but be very shocking’ to the reader as well as the 
Spectator. In this manner they carry on a war 
against mankind; and by the standing maxims of 
their policy, are to enter into no alliances but one, 
and that is offensive and defensive with all bawdy- 
houses in general, of which they have declared them- 
selyes protectors and guarantees. 

x “I must own, Sir, these are only broken, incohe- 
rent memoirs of this wonderful society; but they are 
the best I have been yet able to procure: for, being 
but of late established, it is not ripe for a just his- 
tory; and, to be serious, the chief design of this 
trouble is to hinder it from ever being so You 
have been pleased, out of a concern for the good of 
your countrymen, to act, under the character of 
Spectator, not only the part of a looker-on, but an 
overseer of their actions; and whenever such enor- 
mities as this infest the town, we immediately fly to 
you for redress. I have reason to believe, that some 
thoughtless youngsters, out of a false notion of 
bravery, and an immoderate fondness to be distin- 
guished for fellows of fire, are insensibly hurried 
into this senseless, scandalous project. Such will 
probably stand corrected-by your reproofs, especi- 

, ally if you inform them, that it is not courage for 

= halfa score fellows, mad with wine and lust, to sct 
upon two or three soberer than themselves; and 

that tho manners of- Indian savages are not be- 

coming accomplishments to an English fine gentle- 

of man. Such of them as have been bullies and scow- 
erers of a long standing, and are grown veterans in 
this kind of service, are, I fear, too hardened to re- 
ceive any impressions from your admonitions. But 

T beg you would recommend to their perusal your 

ninth Speculation. ‘They may there be taught to: 

take warning from the club:of Duellists; and be 
put in mind, that the common fate of those men of 
nour, was to be hanged. 
«I am, Sir, 
“ March 10, « Your most humòie Servant, 
1711-12. “ PHILANTHROPOS.” 


The following letter is of a quite contrary nature; 
but I add it here, that the reader may observe, at 
the same view, how amiable ignorance may be, 
when it is shown in its simplicities; and how de- 
testable in barbarities. It is written by an honest 
countryman to his mistress, and came to the hands 


of a lady of good sense, wrapped about a thread- 


paper, who has long kept it by her as an image of 
artless‘loye. 


“ To her I very much respect, Mrs. Margaret Clark. 
. “ Lovely, and © that I could write loving Mrs. 
» N 


ka 


Margaret Clark, I pray you We 
sumption. Having been so hase ection exoy, 
sight of your sweet coun 3 
sometimes when I had o 
liquorish powder at the 
enamoured with you, that Op, I 

my flaming desires to Maceo one More keep m 
I am the more bold now to'write a Servant, ae] 
because I am now my own man ° your SWect sel | 
where I please; for my father ig ae MAY mate | 
now I am come to my living, which js G Tran, an 
and a house; and there is never a en Yard lang 
our field, but it is as well worth teh as a lan 
as a thief is worth a halter, and allen a Yea, 
sisters are provided for: besides Tie Jrothers ang 
hold stuff, though I say it, both brass; se. 
linens and woollens; and though ae pewter, 
thatched, yet, if you and I match, it shall Bel 
but I will have one half of it slated. If a) han 
well of this motion, I will wait upon you NS thi 
my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest am 7 
could, though I say it, have good, ,,. > yl 
rest is torn off; and posterity must be con y 
know, that Mrs. Ma karet Clark Wis, B 2 
but are left in the dark as to the name v 5 
lover.—T. T 


tenance ay enjoy, 

5 nd co J Y the 
Ceasion to Livre 
apothecary’s A treacle 


No. 325.] THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1711-42 


— Quid frustri simulacra fugacia captas? 
i t nusquam : -quod ama: ertere, peraes 
Ista reper quam cernis, imaginis umbra est, 
Nil habet ista sui : tecum venitque, manetque: 
Tecum discedit, si tu discedere possis. 
Ovip, Metam, iii 432 

(From the fable of Narcissus.) 
What could, fond youth, this helpless passion move? 
What kindled in thee this unpitied love ? 
‘Thy own warm blush within the water glows; 
With thee the colour’d shadow comes and gocs; 
Its empty being on thyself relies; i 
Step thou aside, and the frail charmer dies—Appisos. 


Witt Honrycome diverted us last night with 
an account of a young fellow’s first discovering his 
passion to his mistress. The young Jady was one 
it seems, who had long before conceived a favour. 
able opinion of him, and was still in hopes that he 
would some time or other maxe his (boats a 
he was one day talking with her in company si ea 
two sisters, the conversation happening to ae vil 
love, each of the young ladies was, by yy nea 
lery, recommending a wife'to him ; yy AEE 
small. surprise of her who languished for aaa 
cret, he told them, with a more than grey taint 
ness, that his heart had been long Cae honour 
whose name he thought himself obhge ii ire in 
to conceal; but that he could show He 
the lid of his snuff-box. The young la pina zi 
herself most sensibly touched by this con 


7 r here men 

* This letter was really conveyed, in {he tone) not 
tioned, to a Mrs. Cole, the wife of a Ge her to Co g 
near Northampton, who would not sul e tal frecholder 
with any body. It was written by a sul Abriel Bullock t 
Northamptonshire, whose namo was a antiquary ae 

iven fo Steele by his friend the or ra. Cole, f tunate 
hioa Willis. Mrs. Cantrell, niece a Š Jeil or by a chill 
remembered what was torn off inom i p 
play, so that it is given here entire on Aoi bours: i 
“e.e good matches amongst my old gentlewo 
peace be with her soul? the goo Hoe own spinning: $3 put 
mo good store of household linen of Mts 
full, If you and I lay our means Seat Joving Sè 
I will pave the way to donio I A 
death, Mister Gabricl Bullock, 
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ed of snatching his 

Jo seemed desirous 9 re- 
i Se resolved to look into 
Re if she should happen to 
veal her name. 


7 that offer 


that, 

jogged her, would not re 
è Eo tie window, he ae yay 
arrying. i d to find there was nothing within 
2 a king-glass 3 on which, after she 
al pioa with more pleasure than ever 
we berown #° che returned the box with a 

We poio could not but admire his 


pil selling him she 
o 


i j -y took, immediately 
ices : his story took, im tely 
èil, fancy!9S ee usefulness of looking- 


fell into n dissertation Ot to me, asked if there 
SSeS and, app Jacas in the times of the Greeks 
; oe that he had often observed, in the. 
and Romans ie yoems out of those languages, that 
jiransiauions 9 ify. talked of secing themselves in 
j ee Iakes, and rivers. Nay, says he; I 
valls, fountains, ryden, in his Ovid, tells us of a 
remember ies, called Polypheme, that made use of* 
R 


enging de Jooking-glass, and could never dress 
the ses D but in a calm. 


lf antage 
himseli aali, to show us the whole compass of 


Myf ing upon this subject, further informed us, 
hs nate rere still several nations in the world so 
ta vgariarous as not to have any looking-glasses 
mong them ; and that he had lately read a voyage 
to the South Sea, in which it is said that the ladies 
of Chili always dressed their heads over a basin of 
Se the more particular in my account of Will’s 
Jast night’s lecture on these natural mirrors, as it 
rems to bear some relation to the following letter, 
nhich I received the day before. 


“Sir, 
“I have read your last Saturday’s cbseryations 
on the fourth book of Milton with great satisfaction, 
adam particularly pleased with the hidden moral 


ihe poem, The design of this letter is to desire 
jor thoughts, whether there may not also be some 
moral couched under that place in the same book, 
There the poet lets us know, that the first woman 
‘omediately after her creation ran to a looking- 
xn eons so enamoured of her own face, 
is Ff ad never removed to view any of the other 

ia aca had she not been led off to a man? 
ikon n it to set duwn the whole passage from 
fie is will be able to judge for them- 
6 theflling quotation will not a little contribute 

g up of your paper. 


“Your humble Servant, 
(SS GRP 


The | a ? 
‘tong, happ sideration urged by my querist is so 
Sivo h cannot forbear closing with it. The 


e al i 
m, and cea be is part of Eve’s speech to 
«ole noes e most beautiful passages in 
That da 
Lint Re Temember, when from sleep 
Under a Aree ae myself repos'd 
And What ‘yy rs, much wond'ring wher 
Not dista es Whence thither brolight and how. 
water ised Tee a murmuring sound 
tty j a cave, and sprea 
Pire as qi’ Plain, and stood Sea 
en: I thither went 
r ER lai me down 
ain nto the clear 
Beat dey ne ‘© me seem'd another sk 
Ape within took Just opposite y 
Watsry glean appear'd. 
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which you have taken notice of in several parts of j 


Bending to look on me; I started back, 
It started back; but pleas’d I soon return'd, 


With thee it came and goe 
And I will bring thee where no sh 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces; 
Whose image thou art, him thou s 
Inseparably thine: to him shalt bear 

Mulutudes like thyself, and thence he called 

Mother of human race.” What could I do, | 
But follow straight, in bly thus led ? 

Till I espy`d thee, fair indeed and tail, 

Under a plantain; yet, methought, less fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild, \ 
Than that smooth watery image; back I turn`d ; 

Thou following cry‘dst aloud, “ Return, fair Eve! | 
Whom fly’st thou? Whom thou fly’st, of him thou art, 
His flesh, his bone; to give thee being, T lent i 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, j 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side, j 
Henceforth an individual solace dear: i 
Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim j 
My other half!"—With that thy gentle hand | 
Sciz'd mine; I yielded, and from that time see i 
How beauty is excell'd by manly grace 

And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So spake our general mother. 


X. 


Í 
No. 326.) FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1711-12. | 
Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea, H 
Robusceque fores, et vigilum canum | 
Tristes exubiæœ munierant satis | 

Nocturnis ab adulteris: r 
Si ni ÃĂ— Hon. Lib. iii. Od. xvi 1 


Of watchful dogs an odious ward 

Right wel} one hapless virgin guard, 

When in a tower of brass immur'd, 

By mighty bars of steel secur'd, 

Although by mortal rake-hells lewd 

With all their midnight arts pursued, 

Had not —————— Francis, vol. iL p. 77. 


ADAPTED, 


Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind, 
And clap your padlock on her mind.—Paptocx. 


‘€ MR. SPECTATOR, 


“ Your correspondent’s letter relating to fortunc- 
hunters, and your subsequent discourse upon it, 
have given me encouragement to send you a state 
of my case, by which you will see, that the matter 
complained of is a common grievance both to city 
and couniry. 

« I am a country gentleman of between five and 
six thousand a year. It is my misfortune to have a 
very fine park and an only daughter; upon which 
account I have been so plagued with deer-stealers 
and fops, that for these four years past [have scarce 
enjoyed a moment’s rest. I look upon myself to be 
ina state of war; and am forced to keep a con- 
stant watch in my seat, as @ governor would do that 
commanded a town on the frontier of an enemy’s 
country. I ‘have indeed pretty well secured my 
park; having for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are left-handed, and handle a 
quarter-staff beyond any other fellows in the coun- 
try. And for the guard of my house, besides 2 
band of pensioner-matrons and an old maiden re- 
lation whom I keep on constant duty, I have blun- 
derbusses always charged, and fox-gins planted in 
private: places about my garden, of which I have 
given frequent notice in the neighbourhood; yet:so 
it is, that in spite of all my care, T shall every now 
and then have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring 
(as U think you call it) under my windows, ' 
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sprucely dressed as if he were going toa ball. I 
| am aware of this way of attacking a mistress on 
| horseback, having heard that it is a common practice 
in Spain; and have therefore taken care to remove 
my daughter from the voad-side of the house, and 
to lodge her next the garden. But to cut short my 
story. What can a man do after all? I durst not 
stand for member of parliament last election, for 
fear of some ill consequence from my being off my 
post. What I would therefore desire of you is, to 
promote a project I have set on foot, and upon 
which I have written to some of my friends, and 
that is, that care may be taken to secure our daugh- 
ters by law, as well as our deer; and that some 
honest gentleman, of a public spirit, would move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the better preserving 
of the female game. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your humble Servant.” 
Mile-End Green, March 6, 1711-12. 
“Mr, SPECTATOR, 

“ Here is a young man walks by our door every 
day about the dusk of the evening. He looks up at 
my window, as if to see me; and if I steal towards 
it to peep at him, he turns another way, and looks 
frightened at finding what he was looking for. ‘Ihe 
air is very cold; and pray let him know, that, if he 
knocks at the door, he will be carried to the parlour 
fire, and I will come down soon after, and give him 
an opportunity to break his mind. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your most humble Servant, 
“Many Comet. 


| “If I observe he cannot speak, I'll give him time 
to recover himself, and ask him how he does.” 


iii 
SS ———— 
ao 


“Dear Sir, 
“I beg you to print this without delay, and by 
the first opportunity give us the natural causes of 
longing iu women: or put me out of fear that my 
wife will one time or other be delivered of something 
as monstrous as any thing that has yet appeared to 
the world; for they say the child is to bear a resem- 
blance of what was desired by the mother. I have 
been married upwards of six years, have had four 
children and my wife is now big with the fifth. The 
expenses she has put me to, in procuring, what she 
has Jonged for during her pregnancy with them, 
would not only have handsomely defrayed the charges 
of the month, but of their education too; her fancy 
being so exorbitant in the first year or two, as not 
to confine itself to the usual objects of eatables and 
drinkables, but running out after equipages and fur- 
niture, and the like extravagances. ‘I’o trouble you 
only with a few of them; when she was with child 
of Tom, my eldest son, she came home one day just 
fainting, and told me she had been visiting a rela- 
tion, whose husband had made her a present of 
a charict and a stately pair of horses: and that 
she was positive she could not breathe a week 
longer, unless she took the air in the fellow to it of 
her own within that time. ‘This, rather than lose 
an heir, I read‘ly complied with. Then the furni- 
ture of her best room must be instantly chunged or 
she should mar} the child with some of the frightful 
figures of the old-fashioned-tapestry. Well, the up- 
hólsterer was called, and her longing sayed that 
| bout. When she went with Moily, she had fixed her 
| mind upon a new set of plate, and as much china 
j as would have furnished an Indian shop: these also 

I cheerfully granted, for fear of being father to an 


Indian pagod. Hitherto I found hop gn 
upon every concession; and had 
pen ruined; but by good fortune, bou® on, J 
which was Peggy, the heicht of ) 8 her th 
came down to the corner of a g: her imari a 
brought her once even upon hereon asiy 0 
the cars of a pig from the spit. The ty Bua au 
of her palate were easily Preferred ue Eratifiertis 
vanity : and sometimes a partridge to those of i 
wheat-ear, or the pestle of a lark yee a quai), a 
purchased; nay, I could be contented i cheerful 
to feed her with green-peas in April though Tien 
May. But with the babe she sine cherrio, in 
turned girl again, and fallen to eatin am she jy 
tending it will make the child’s ae chalk, pre, 
nothing will serve her but I must bear h White; and 
to prevent its having a shade of my ea ay, 
however, I have ventured to deny her, N hy this 
ago than yesterday, as we were comine to is longer 
w.a parcel of crows, so heartily at Drea annie 
piece of horse-flesh, that she had an invincibl oa 
sire to partake with them, and (to my sain te, 
| prise) begged the coachman to cut her off lk aa 
if it were for himself, which the fellow aide eave 
| soon as she caine home, she fell to it with oh at 
appetite, that she seemed rather to devour than aa 
it. What her next sally will be I cannot guess; 
but, in the meantime, my request to you is that it] 
there be any way to come at these wild anaceounl 
able rovings of imagination by reason and argument, 
you’d speedily afford us your assistance. This eX. 
ceeds the grievance of pin-moncy; and I think in 
every settlement there ought to be aclause inserted, 
that the father should be answerable for the longings | 
of his daughter. But I shall impatiently expect! 
your thoughts in this matter, and am, | 
“ Sir, your most obliged and 
“ Most faithful humble Servant, 
ETIB: 


“ Let me know whether you think the next child | ° 
will love horses as much as Molly does chine: | 
ware.” —T. | 

| 
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a RA S En. vii. 48 
— Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo.—Vino, En. vii 


A larger scene of action is display’d.—Drevpes 


i 
We were told in the foregoing buok, how the A | 
spirit practised upon Eve as she lay CS: 
to inspire her with thoughts of vanity, l fal art 
ambition. The author who shows a wou ath 
throughout his whole poem, for preparing t e 


S <o jn it founds | 
for the several occurrences that arise 1! ja nl 


upon the above-mentioned circumstanio aking 
part of the fifth book. Adam, upon i mposti 


finds Eve still asleep, with an unusual d aes Her 
in her looks. ‘Lhe posture in which ie ree esses 
is described with a tenderness not to 0° re is the , 
as the whisper with which he awakens aii j 
softest that ever was conveyed to è love 


awaken'd Eve i 
s Aana plowing check, 
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As through ungulet rest: he, on ? ove 
Weaning Pennie with Jooks of coro 


Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether w 


to a 
Calls us; we lose the prime, nar fron grove? 
Our tender plants, how plows th eae 


ompany, 
Tn thig 
© longer 
OWN, she 
ast on a 
“ible de. 
nite sup. 
slice, as 
5 and as | 
such an | 
than eat 
t guess; 
, that if 
account. | 
‘gument, | 
This ex. 
think in 
Inserted, 
longings | 
r expect | 


vant, 
T. B. 


oxt child E 
; china: | 
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tthe balmy reed, 


n 
ps of! y the colours, ton the bee 
ao extracting Past with startled eye 
2 yak'd her, ith star’ 
sits on the ignoring Sate aa spake = 
whom o noughts find all repose, 
çhom my ! glad IT see 


i {ilton, in the con- 
ke notice, thas "had his eye very 
Mn Ganticles, in which there is a 
Ko poetry, and very often not 
ith in Homer, who is ge- 


vit 
r a age of Solomon. I think 
Aion but the poct im the preced- 


7 ; hich 
ad those two passages wW 
e lro occasion, and filled with the 
jmages of nature. 
ke, and said unto me, Rise up, 
j me away ! for, lo! the 
and gone, the flowers 
time of the singing of birds 
f the turtle is heard in our 
h forth her green figs, and 
pany with the tender grapes give a good smell, 
re, my fair one, and come away ! 
beloved! let us go forth into the 
i ineyards, let us 
et up early into the vineyards, 
eni Tie flourish, whether the tender 
pear, and the pomegranates bud forth.” 


ot aris past 

‘winter ie earth, the 
and the voice O 

he fig-tree puttet 


| Arise, 
| “Come, MY 
|feld, let 
‘gee whet 
| grapes ap 

His prefe 
t ___——- Where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse, 

[shows that the poct had this delightful scene in his 
| mind, 4 
Bye’s dream is full of those high conceits engen- 
dering pride, which, we are told, the devil endea- 
{soured to instil into her. Of this kind is that part 
(afit where she fancies herself awakened by Adam 


rring the garden of Eden to that 


inthe following beautiful lines : 


“Why sleep'st thou, Eve? Now is the pleasant time, 
| The cool, the silent, save where silence yiclas 
Tothe night-warbling bird, that now awake 
| Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song: now reigns 
| pall d the moon, and with more pleasing light 
it adowy sets off the face of things. In vain, 
Whee bards i Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 
| Tn whose a lore wltccarieliiont 
| Attracted by thy beauty stiil to gaze!” i 


| are poet would hae made Adam talk 
a ins ave ls in such sentiments as these: 
Milon's Aas falsehood are not the courtship of 
ERA a and could not -be heard by Eve in 
Produced on ae excepting only in a dream 
vain mU taint her imagination. Other 
et dream, will K the same kind, in this relation of 
it e catastrophe o aori to every reader. Though 
it Occasion Ne the poem is finely presaged on 
alowed, that e particulars of it are so artfully 
*hich follows i they do not anticipate the story 
s ìn the ninth book. I shall only add 
e vision itself is founded upon truth, 


ti . 
'ttonsistoney where it are full of 


leo 
| omata ae are naturalto a dream. Adam, 
ae Superior character for wisdom, 
se rts Eve upon this occasion : 
is fair spouse, and she was cheer‘d, 


S ag 
ARM slther eye, ge fete let fall 


w 
1 that fear‘d to have offended 


that wildness and ! 


‘The morning hymn is written in imitation of one 
of those psalms where, in the overflowings of grati- 
tude and praise, the Psalmist calls not ouly upon the 
angels, but upon the most conspicuous parts of the 
inanimate creation to join with him in extolling 
their common Maker. Imnvocations of this nature 
fill the mind with glorious ideas of God’s works, 
and awaken that divine enthusiasm which is so na- 
tural to devotion. But if this calling upon the dead 
parts of nature is at all times a proper kind of wor- 
ship, it was in a particular manner suitable to our 
first parents, who had the creation fresh upon their 
minds, and had not seen the various dispensations 
of Providence, nor consequently could be acquainted 
with those many topics of praise which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their posterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful spirit of poetry which 
runs throngh the whole hymn, nor the holiness of 
that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches which 
are assigned to the persons in this poem, I proceed 
to the description which the poets give us of Ra- 
phael. His departure from before the throne, and 
his flight through the choirs of angels, is finely 
imagined. As Milton every where fills his poem 
with circumstances that are marvellous and astonish- 
ing, he describes the gate of heaven as framed after 
such a manner, that it opened of itself upon the ap- 
proach of the angel who was to pass through it. 

—TIill at the gato 

Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate self-open’d wide, 

On golden hinges turning, as by work 

Divine, the sovereign Architect had fram’d. 

The poct here seems to have regarded two or 
three passages in the 18th Iliad, as that in particular 
where, speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, that he 
had made twenty tripods running on golden wheels: 
which, upon occasion, might go of themselves to the 
assembly of the gods, and, when there was no more 
use for them, return again after the same manner. 
Scaliger has rallied Homer very severely upon this 
point, as M. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. 
I will ot pretend to determine, whether, in this par- 
ticular of Horner, the marvellous does not lose sight 
of the probable. As the miraculous workmanship 
of Milton’s gates is not so extraordinary as this of 
the tripods, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had not he been supported in it by a 
passage in the Scripture, which speaks of wheels in 
heaven that had life in them, and moved of them- 
selves, or stood still, in conformity with the cherubim 
whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this circum- 
stance in his thoughts; because in the following 
book he describes the chariot of the Messiah with 
living wheels, according to the plan in Ezekiel’'s 
vision :— 


Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 


The chariot of paternal? Deity. 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 


Itself instinct with spirit 

I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing that is censured 
| in Homer, by something parallel in holy writ, would 
have been very well pleased Rad they thought of 
confronting Vulcan’s tripods with Ezckiel’s wheels. 


Sneath cance nnn 
‘| © This epithet, to say the least, is superfluous, being essen- 


i tially included in the very idea of Deity. If used in contra- 


| distinction from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnant to the f 
Christianity | 


f doctrine established in the original records of 
‘This is not noted here as a curious criticism, but asa very 
| eerious truth. a > 
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Raphael’s descent to the earth, with the figure of | Milton’s action is Preserved accord; 

his person, is represented in very lively colours. Se- | them; whether we consider the Runs to cin 
veral of the French, Italian, and English poets, have lof 

given a loose to their imaginations in the descrip- 
tion of angels: but I do not remember to have met 
with. any so finely drawn, and so conformable to the 
notions which are given of them in Scripture, as 
After having set him forth in all 


this in Milton. L 
his heavenly plumage, and represented him as 
alighted upon the earth, the poet concludes his de- 
scription with a circumstance which is altogether 


new, and imagined with the greatest strength of 


fancy : 


Like Maia’s son he stood, : 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide è 


Raphael’s reception by the guardian angels, his 
passing through the wilderness of sweets, his distant 
appearance to Adam, have all the graces that poctry 
is capable of bestowing. The author afterward 
gives us a particular description of Eve in her do- 
mestic employments : 


So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 

She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order, so contrived, as not to mix 

Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs her then, &c. 


Though in this, and other parts of the same book, 
the subject is only the housewifery of our first pa- 
rents, it is set off with so many pleasing images and 
strong expressions, as make it none of the least 
agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and, at the same 
time, his submissive behaviour to the superior being 
who had vouchsafed to be his guest; the solemn 
“hail” which the angel bestows upon the mother 
of mankind, with the figure of Eve ministering at 
the table; are circumstances which deserve to be 
admired. 

Raphael’s behaviour is every way suitable to the 
dignity of his nature, and to that character of a 
sociable spirit with which the author has so judi- 
ciously introduced him. He had received instruc- 
tions to converse with Adam, as one friend con- 


verses with another, and to warn him of the enemy, 
who was contriving his destruction: accordingly, 
he is represented as sitting down at table with 
Adam, and eating of the fruits of Paradise. The 
occasjon naturally leads him to his discourse on the 
food of angels. After haying thus entered into con- 
versation with man upon more indifferent subjects, he 
warns him of his obedience, and makes a natural 
transition to the history of that fallen angel who 
was employed in the circumvention of our first 
parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu’s method in my 
first paper on Milton, I should have dated the ac. 
tion of Paradise Lost from the beginning of Ra- 
phael’s speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the Auneid to begin in the second book of 
that poem. I could allege many reasons for my 
drawing the action of the Æncid rather from its 
immediate begining in the first book, than from 
its remote beginning in the second; and show why 
I have considered the sacking of Troy as an episode, 
according to the common acceptation of that word. 
But as this would be'a dry unentertaining piece of 
criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to those who 
haye read my first papers, I shall not enlarge upon 
it. Whichever of the nouions be true, the unity of 

¥ 
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fa ther a 


immediate beginni a 2 
© beginning, as Proceeding from a in ig 
` the 


lutions taken in the infernal council N 
remote beginning, as proceeding p? OY in its pò! 
volt, of the angels in heaven 


Mil assi i 7 i 
Milton assigns for this revolt, as jt is fo N Which 


hints in holy writ, and on the oy; 

Å s e opin 
writers, so it was the most ne re of's © grea | 
could have made use of. per that the 


The revolt in heaven is described with 
of imagination, and a fine Variety of oj Steat force 
The learned reader cannot but be enlists Ce, 
poct’s imitation of Homer in the es an With the 
ing lines: Of the follo, 


At length into the limits of the North 
They came, and Satan took his roya} seat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 3 
Rais‘d on a mount, with pyramids and tow" 
#rom diamond quarries hewn, and rocks aie 
, The palace of great Lucifer (so call Bold, 
That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted) 


Homer mentions persons and things. wh; 

f S 3, whi 
tells us, in the language of the gods aro ai P 
different names from those they g y 


1 hey go by in the lay. 
guage of men. Milton has imitated him with hi 


usual judgment in this particular place, wherein he 
has likewise the authority of Scripture to justif 
him. The part of Abdiel, who was the only aa 
that in this infinite host of Angels preserved his 
allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us ‘a nobla 
moral of religious singularity. The zeal of the 
seraphim breaks forth in a becoming warmth of 
sentiments and expressions, as the character which 
is given us of him denotes that gencrous scorn and 
intrepidity which attend heroic virtue, The author, 
doubtless, designed it as a pattern to those who live 
among mankind in their present state of degeneracy 
and corruption : 


So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable false, unmov'd, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify'd; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zea!: 

Nor number nor example with him wrought | 
To swerve from truth. or change his constant mind, 
Though single. From amidst them forth he pass'd, i 
Long way thro’ hostile scorn, which he sustain'd 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd aught; 

And, with retorted scorn, his back he turned 


On those proud tow’rs to swift destruction doom’d. 
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Nulluni a labore me reclinat otun d, xvi 2i 


Day chases night, and night the day, 
BALAS relief to me convey.—DuUNCcoMBE 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, — > 
« As I believe that this is the first By are tbe 
ever was made to you of this nature, ee voit to lay | 
first person I eyer could prevail upon my 


complaint that 


yigor* 
it before. When I tell you I have a beni inal 
ous constitution, a plentiful estate, a 
desires, and am married to a yiztuons y 
who neither wants wit nor good moge m ae he 
I have a numerous offspring to aa a happy 2% 
mily, you will naturally conclu ising appearances 
But, notwithstanding these promt ot of beat 
I am so far from it, that tne prot ance, whi 
ruined and undone by a sort of Reade into ee 
of late years is iu a less degree all the comio 


2 } ; a 
fashionable family, deprives me a 
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me the most anxious, me 
wife, who was the ony ni i 
23 n indulgent mother, employee 
pO ning all those accomplish- 
di Jom derstand by good-breeding 

She sings, dances, plays on 
te education yd paints prettily, is a perfect 
and harpio ch tongue, and has made a con- 
na ren Italian. She is besides excel- 
e prog!” > jestic sciences, as preserving, 
jyshilet making wines of fruits of our own 
‘ideri and needleworks of every 
e uote all be apt to think there is 
but suspend your 


i ai further explained myself, and 
: no question, Y 
o not to imagine f h 
e < or takes delight in the exercises of those 
possesses o ; I just now mentioned; ’tis the immo- 
to them that I lament, and 

d for the innocent amuse- 
eation of life is become the whole bu- 

The six months we are 
is equally divided between 
that and the country’), from almost break of day o 
noon, the whole morning 1S laid e iat 
with her several masters 5 and, to make up the losses 


occasionel DF $ 5 ý 
the week their attendance is required ; and as they 


are all people eminent in their professions, | their 
ull and time must be recompensed accordingly. 
So how far these articles extend, I leave you to 
judge, Limning, one would think, is no expensive 
diversion; but, as she manages the matter, ’tis a 
very considerable addition to her disbursements ; 
shich you will easily believe, when you know she 
ants fans for all her female acquaintance, and 
and draws all her relations’ pictures in miniature ; 
the first must be mounted by nobody but Colmar, 
and the other set by nobody but ‘Charles Mather.* 
What follows is stil! much worse than the former; for, 
a I told you she is a great artist at her needle, ’tis 
ine dible what sums she expends in embroidery ; for, 
tesides what is appropriated to her personal use, 
is mantuas, petticoats, stomachers, handkerchiefs, 
ea and working-aprons, she keeps 
Eiir sd estants continually employed in 
ails iets K ieces of superfluous furniture, as 
tains Re y OEGE for closets, beds, window- 
nes anA and tabourets; nor have I any 
while she aing her from this extravagance, 
i S Si pgpersists in thinking it a nota- 
made at Hate: ant’ Renee because they are 
Terlormance, EN she has had some share in the 
t You the aua TA would be no end of relating 
Dishing hee en lars of the annual charge, in fur- 
aul preserves: Tetons a profusion of pickles 
“ery thing wre she is not contented with having 
she consults an h ss it be done every way, in which 
female aay book of receipts; for her 
eeenifery ne have’ been always famed for good 
sising her, e of whom is made immortal, by 
m cye-water and two sorts of 


Rilings, ae to a: 
tinal annot undertake to recite all her me- 


re 

Cafe e cPatations, 

ann , cordials, nat, salves, sere-cloths, powders, 
; 


fou ar 


“ndness she has 
is only designe: 


n (for the year 


sig tty-brandy patafia, persico, orange-flower, 
Tape Waters. p ogether with innumerable sorts 


Ay heart as that T there is nothing I lay so much 
Mines, which d testable catalogue of counter- 
crive their names from the fruits, 


` 
tte dal 
te of this 
Paper a noted toyman in Fleet-strset 


| by her absence in summer, CV ery day in | 


herbs, or trees, of whose juices they are chiefly com 

pounded. ‘They are loathsome to the taste, and per 

nicious to the health; and as they seldom sarvive 
the year, and then are thrown away, under a false 
pretence of frugality, I may affirm they stand me 
in more than if I entertained all our Visitors with 
the best burgundy and champaign. Coffee, choco- 
late, and green, imperial, peco, and bohea teas, 
seem to be trifles; but when the proper appurte- 
nances of the tea-table are added, they swell the ac- 
count higher than one would imagine. I cannot 
conclude without doing her justice in one article, 
where her frugality is so remarkable, I must not 
deny her the merit of it, and that is in relation to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys and 
girls, to one large room in the remotest part of the 
house, with bolts on the doors and bars to the win- 
dows, under the care and tuition of an old woman, 
who had been dry-nurse to her grandmother. This is 
their residence all the year round; and, as they are 
never allowed to appear, she prudently thinks it 
needless to be at any expense in apparel or learn- 
ing. Her eldest daughter to this day would have | 
neither read nor wrote, if it had not been for the 
butler, who being the son of a country attorney, has 
taught her such a‘hand as is generally used for en- 
grossing bills in chancery. By this time I have 
sufficiently tired your patience with my domestic 
grievances; which I hope you will agree could not 
well be contained in’a narrow compass, when you 
consider what a paradox I undertook to maintain in 
the beginning of my epistle, and which manifestly 
appears to be but too melancholy a truth. And now 
I heartily wish the relation I have given of my mis- 
fortunes may be of use and benefit to the public. 
By the example I have set before them, the truly: 
virtuous wives may learn to avoid these errors which, 
have so unhappily misled mine, and which are visibly, 
these three :—First, in mistaking the proper objects 
of her esteem, and fixing her affections upon such: 
things as are only the trappings and decorations of 
her sex. Secondly, in not distinguishing what. he- 
comes the different stages of life. And, lastly, the 
abuse and corruption of some excellent qualities, 
which, if circumscribed within just bounds, would 
have been the blessing and prosperity of her family 5 
but, by a vicious extreme, are like to be the bane 
and destruction of it.’”—T. 


No. 328.*] MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1711-12. 
_ Delectata illa urbanitate tam stulta.—PETRON Ans. 
Delighted with unaffected plainness. 
Tuar useful part of learning which consists in. 


emendations, knowledge of different readings, and 
the like, is what in all ages persons extremely wisc 


and learned have had in great veneration. For this 
reason I cannot but rejoice at the following epistle, 
which lets us into the true author of the letter to 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of which I did myself 
the honour to publish in a former paper. I must 
confess I do not naturally affect critical learning ; 
but finding myself not so much regarded as I am 


* Ag many of our readers may be pleased to see, `“ in puria 
naturalibus,” the original paper, in room of which the present 
number was very early substituted, and as this curiosity may 
now be inoffensively gratified, it is here faithfully reprinted: 
from the copy in folio, in its order, marked as at first, No. 3288,- 
only with the addition of an asterisk. It had the signature 
at the hottom; but see the desire annexed to the short letter 
the following note, bash which made the concluding: art of 

| No. 330 in the original publication of these papers in 0 mal 
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:apt to flatter myself I may deserve from sume pro- | one on purpose, and sy = ł 
“fessed patrons of learning, I could not but do ARI of my bos: but I Roam ete other jg E- 
A ‘the justice to show I am not a stranger to such eru- | neither. So, hoping you ay nothing los e kal I s 
‘dition as they smile upon, if I were duly encouraged. | part, and answer it with what take this leie thay | spe? 
However, this is only to let the world see what I! rest and remain care and speed p gd | AE |“ 
«could do; and I shall not give my reader any more of “ Yours, if uy Qn, me! 
‘this kind, if he will forgive the ostentation I show | “ Sweepston, “ Mr a, own, gow 
“at present, Leicestershire. «e horna LLocy í 
“Sir, March 13) 1711-12. “ When the coal carts come Toe pen dea \ i, 
“Upon reading yður paper of yesterday, I took | and may come in one of them myst oftener, {oul 
‘the pains to look out a copy I had formerly taken, | « For Sir William t ` j 
and remembered to be very like your last letter: Mellie Ae to london at Westminspe, | 
»comparing them, I found they were the very same ; “ Sip member a parlement, Mere, Ni 
and have, underwritten, sent you that part of it EARR 4 È 
«which you say was torn off. I hope you will insert William, i hope that you are wel), ; 
it, that posterity may know ’twas Gabriel Bullock lct you know that i am ‘in trouble abo, write to | 
that made love in that natural style of which you | YOU" nease; and i do desire that You sit a lady 
seem to be so fond. But, to let you see I have other friend ; for when i did com to sce her at y t y 
manuscripts in the same way, I have sent you en- |Í Was mighty Abuesed. i would fain a ae kel ce 
-closed three copies, faithfully taken by my own hand topecliff, and thay would not let me go to y za s (ap 
from the originals, which were wrote by a Yorkshire |! desire that yon will be our friends, for it ES bat i 
„gentleman of a good estate to Madam Mary, and an honour neither for you nor she, for God did ie 2i 
uncle of hers, a knight very well known by the |all. iwish that i might sce yu, for they i i ʻi 
most ancient gentry in that and several other coun- | You are a good man ; and many doth wounderat i ‘i 
«ties of Great Britain. I have exactly followed the but madam norton is abuesed and ceated moit i 
Sy form and spelling, I have been credibly informed | lieve. i might a had many a lady, but I con tate i 
that Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is | ORe but her with a good consons, for there js > iF 
the descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. Wil- God that know our hearts. if you and madam su 
liam Bullock's great-grandfather on the body of the | Norton will come to York, there i shill meet you, if U 
:aboye-mentioned Mrs. Margaret Clark. As neither God be willing, and if you be pleased. so be ate i 
Speed, nor Baker, nor Selden, take notice of it, 1 | angterie till you know the trutes of things, ‘in 
will not pretend to be positive; but desire that the “ I give my to me lady, and ith 
letter may be reprinted, and what is here recovered | _« George Nelson. to Mr. Aysenby, and to l 
vmay be in Italics. s madam norton, March al 
| “JT am, Sir, the 19th, 1706.” he 
1OV one dat 99 
il, k Your daily Reader. “ This is for madam mary norton disforth Lady she y 
“To her I very much respect, Mrs, Margaret Clark. went to York. laa 
“Lovely, and oh that I could say loving Mrs, “Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, i in 
Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuse pre- | hope you are well. Do not go to london, for they de 
sumption. Having been so happy as to enjoy the | will put you in the nunnery; and heed not Mrs. ki 
sight of your swect countenance and comely body Lucy what she saith to you, for she wili ly and ceat fa 
y sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle or | you. go from to another place, and we will gate fi 
=“ liquorish powder at the apothecary’s shop, I am so | wed so with speed. mind what i write to you, for if x 
:enamoured with you, that I can no more keep close they gate you to london they will keep you theres 
my flaming desire to become your servant. And I | and so let us gate wed, and we will both go. so i! q 
-am the more bold now to write to your swect self, | you go to london, you rucing yourself. 50 heed nd iW 
pÈ ‘because I am now my own man, and may match | what none of them saith to. you: let us gate Weh if 
where I please; for my father is taken away; and | and we shall lie to gader any time. i will do aH ; l 
‘now I am come to my living, which is ten yard land | thing for you to my poore. i hope the enni K 
-and a house; and there is never a yard of land* in| faile them all, for a hellish. company there be. io f 
our field but is as well worth ten pounds a year as a | their cursed trick and mischietus ways good Ion : 
tthief’s worth a halter; and all my brothers and sis- | bless and deliyer both you and me. 94 dav.” i 
papers provided for: besides I have good house- “T think to be at York the 24 day- i, 
shold stuff, though I say it, both brass und pewter, ur a i 
linens and woollens ; “cel though my nee be | “ This is for madam mary norton ye ie 
sthatched, yet if you and I match, it shall go hard lady that belongs to dishforl | m soary I 
but I will have one half of it slated. If you shall] “ Madam Mary, i hope you are well. 19 eweel 
hq ean hens $ Saa ` AEE e g deare loving *” ! 
‘think well of this motion, I will wait upon you as| that you went away from York. ¢ main faith: i 
isoon as my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest | lady, i writt to let you know that i do Tan meet you il 
isin. I could, though I say it, have good matches! full; and if can let me know where i a may pont 
in our toum; but my mother (God’s peace be with her) |i will wed you, and J will do any ue e a loving 
charged me on her deaih-bed to marry a gentlewoman, | for you are a good woman, and wi o if y will j 
«me who had been well trained up inthe sowing and | Misteris. i am ın troubel for Yon speed come, 
cookery. Ido not think but that if you and I can | come to york i will wed you. 5° vimu Jove, hee i 
-agree to marry, and lay our means teyether, I shali be | and I will Lave none but you. 50 M come; 4e i j 
made grand juryman ere two or three years come | not what to say to me, an with Ate ur Maid makes 
about, and that will be a great credit to us. If I could ‘not what none of them say to yous yo i 
have gel a messenger for sizpence, I would nave sent | you believe ought. . A 
KATE i von 
* In some counties 20, in zome 24, and in others 30 acres of} * See No. 324, and note, where thia Jator £ 0 
sJand.--Virgala Terre. | fectly, and supplied otherwise. i 
‘ ee eS 
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nit et Ancus. 
Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 27 


No. 329.] TU 


restat, Numa quo deve: 


Jre tamen 
ny and with Numa, kings of Rome, 
With ey descend into the silent tomb. 
e Coverley told me t’other 


: ir Roger d 
tind od Teen reading my paper upon 


j 4 in which, says he, there are a 
Wess at ts ranciests He told me at the | 
great mreny I had promised an- | 
{On pr ar upon the tombs, and that he should be | 
Galas and see them: with me, not having visited 
ao he I could not ima- 
Vine at first how this came into the knight’s head, | 
d that he had been busy all last 


My 


voted several times in his disputes with Sir Andrew 
| Freeport since his last coming to town. : 
singly 1 promised to call upon him the next morning, 
‘that we might go together to the abbey. 

[found the knight under the butler’s hands, who 
always shaves him, He was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Truby’s water, 
‘which he told me he always drank before he went 
‘abroad, He recommended me a dram of it at the 
[sme time, with so much heartiness, that I could 
‘not forbear drinking it. As soon as I had got it 
down, I found it very unpalatable; upon which the 
knight, observing that I had made several wry 
faces, told me that he knew I should not like it at 
frst, but that it was the best thing in the world 
against the stone or gravel. 
cae Thed indeed that he had ac- 
cane meet the virtues of it sooner; but it 
eee A complain, and i knew what he had 
‘thn, Ghee hy si good-will, Sir Roger told me fur- 
RECEA i poked upon it to be very good fora 
atl that he gayod in town, to keep off infection, 
first news of it ogether a quantity of it upon the 
; he sickness being at Dantzick: when 


kk 
+‘ InaMS, wri 4 
itis sald, that een. by Dr. Birch, now before the annotator, 
Withdrawn at the te inal number of the Spectator in folio was 
{timonstrance ot Aare of its republication in volumes, on the 
‘by its appearance | amily who conceived themselves injured 
ee n print, It was, most probably, this very 
e followi 
1 bjoined OERE letter, with the desire annexed to it, ave 
Palio: PA thoy sates original publication of the Spectator 
iene very soon ue to this paper which was sup- 
ed for the first time. its original date, they are here re- 
| a An. Spectator, 
taae ostentati o March 18, 1711-12. 
ae cen pardonabhe yee wed yesterday [March 17] would 
N rae of your panera you provided better for the two 
i er, » and placed in tho one the letter R: 


N . 
ee quid medita 
Word to the tite 


ms nugarum et totus in illis. 


of a sudden turning short to one of his servants,- 
who stood behind him, he bid him call a hackney- 

coach, and take care it was an elderly man thaty 
drove it. f 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Truby’s» 
water, telling me that the widow Truby was one- 
who did more good than all the doctors and apothe- 

caries in the country; that she distilled every poppy` 
that grew within five miles of her; that she distri- 

buted her water gratis among all sorts of people : 

to which the knight added, that she had a very great- 
jointure, and that the whole country would fain 

have it a match between him and her; “and truly,” 

says Sir Roger, “ if I had not been engaged, per- 

haps I could not have done better.” 

His discourse was broken off by his man’s telling. 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, 

after having cast his eye upon the wheels, he asked 
the coachman if his axle-tree was good; upon the: 
fellow’s telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
turned to me, told me he looked like an honest man, 
and went in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 
out his head, called the coachman down from his: 
box, and, upon presenting himself at the window, 

asked him if he smoked. As I was considering- 
what this would end in, he bid him stop by the way 

at any good tobacconist’s, and take in a roll of their 

best Virginia, Nothing material happened in the- 
remaining part of our journey, till we were set down. 
at the west end of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight. 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monu- 
ments, and cried out, “A brave man, I warrant 
him!” Passing afterward by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 


he flung his hand that way, and cried, “ Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel! a very gallant man.” As we 


stood before Busby’s tomb, the knight uttered him-- 
self again after the same manner: “ Dr. Busby! a- 
great man! he whipped my grandfather; a very 
great man! I should have gone to him myself, if I 
had not been a blockhead: a very great man ye 

We were immediately conducted into the little: 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger planting him- 
self at our historian’s elbow, was very attentive to: 
every thing he said, particularly to the account he- 
gave us of the lord who had cut off the king of Mo- 
rocco’s head. Among several other figures, he was- 
very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon 
his knees; and concluding them all to be great men, 
was conducted to the figure which represents that 
martyr to good housewifery. who died by the prick 
of a needle. Upon our interpreter’s telling us that 
she was a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, the- 
knight was very inquisitive into her name and 
family ; and, after having re; arded her finger for 
some time, “ I wonder,” says he. “ that Sir Richards 
Baker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle.” 

We were then conveyed to: the two coronation 
| chairs, where my old friend, after having heard that 
the stone under the most ancient of them, which 
was brought from Scotland, was called Jacob’s 
pillar, sat himself down in the chair, and, looking 
like the figure of an old Gothic king, asked our in- 
terpreter, what authority they had to say that J acob 
had ever been in Scotland? The fellow, instead of 
returning him an answer, told him, that he hoped 
his honour would pay his forfeit. I could observe 


| ae “Y am your humble Servant, 
Tretlng to th “T. TRASH.” 

ader iy desired, ip mation of the above correspondent, 

e paper òf the 17th, to read R. for T 
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Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being thus trepanned K 
but our guide not insisting upon his demand, the 
knight soon recovered his good humour, aud whis- 

pered in my ear, that if Will Wimble were with us. 
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and saw those chairs, it would go hard but he would | 
get a tobacco stopper out of one or other of them. | 
Sir Roger in the next place, laid his hand upon 
Edward the Third’s sword, and leaning upon the | 
pommel of it, gave us the whole history of the Black 
Prince: concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker’s 
+ | opinion, Edward the Third was one of the greatest 
princes that ever sat upon the English throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor’s 
tomb; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that 
he was the first who touched for the evil: and after- 
ward Henry the Fourth’s; upon which he shook his 
head, and fold us there was fine reading in the ca- 
sualties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the figure of one of our English kings 
without a head; and upon giving us to know, that 
the head, which was of beaten silver, had been 
stolen away several years since; “ Some whig, I'll 
warrant you,” says Sir Roger; “ you onght to lock 
up your kings better; they will carry off the body 
too, if you don’t take care.” 

The glorious namés of Henry the Fifth and’Queen | 
Elizabeth gave the knight great opportunities of | 
shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, 
who, as our knight observed with some surprise, had 
Ñ a great many kings in him, whose monuments he 
y ‘had not scen in the abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to 
see the knight show such an honest passion for the 
glory of his country, and such a respectful gratitude 
to the memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good 
old friend, which flows out. towards every one he 
| converses with, made him very kind to our inter- 
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stances, in comparison to t 
for 


ance. This took away the 
all manner of attention to a 
thought desperate ; insomy 
a will, having’ be 
midst of his other misfortun 
of age when I lost 
a year came into m 
guardian to instruct 
joyment of it. 
was (though I wanted no directo 
fellows who found 
man, and led me into all the de 
I was capable), that my companio 
well be supplied withou 
did very frankly, till I 
with a guard strong enough for 
assassin, to a bailiff’s house 
surrounded with very merry, but not very 
company. 
this shameful confinement, 
so, much horror, that I deserted ali my old 
ance, and took chambers in an inn of cou 
resolution to study 
tion. 
thousand intricacies, without a 
any case of doubt; so that I only lived there 
men, as little children 
are capable of improvement, only to be out of harm's 
way. 

knowing how to- dispos 
by a relation of mine; who, 
inclination in me, 
and carried me to his seat in the country. 
came there he introduced me to all the good com 


fore buried my 
vy es. Twas git 2 
1 six 
my father; ang an sata 
Y Possession, Without hi 
Be me in the Management i ul 
he natural Consequence pp 
r, and 
Mart you 
baucherios’ 
mons and T eou) 
t running into debt, 
Was arrested, and co 
the most q 
» Where I Jay f 
tn agreeable. 
extricated myself ine 
I reflected upon it pith 


acquaint. 


me out for a s 


NVeye 
CSperate 


As soon as I had 


the law with all possible a 
I trifled away a whole year in lakine es 
friend to apply toin 


amon 
are sent to school before they 


In the midst of this state of suspense, not 
e of myself, I was sought for 
upon observing a cond 
used me with great familiarity, 
When I 


preter, whom he looked upon as an extraordinary 
man: for which reason he shook him by the hand 
at parting, telling him, that he should b 


to see him at his lodgings in N 
talk over these matters with him 
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“we 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentia 


Juv. Sat. xiv. 48. 


To youth the greatest reverence is due. 


derate correspondents, both under 
age, are very good arguments of the 


taking into consideration the many incidents which 


afiect the education of youth. 
© Sir, 


“TI have long expected that, in the course of 
your observations upon the several parts of human 
life, you would one time or other fall upon a sub- 
ave not, I take the liberty 
žo recommend to you. “What I mean is, 


ject, which, since you h 


age of young modest men to such as 


«ountenance, and introduce them into the world. 
} Of such assistances, a’ youth of merit lan- 
#uishes in Obscurity or poverty when his circum- 
and runs into riot and excess when 
I cannot make myself 
better understood, than by sending you a history of! h 
you to insert in your 
way I have of expressing 
est obligations imaginable. 
city of Lon- 
was reduced from a very | 
d credit to very narrow circum- 


Por want of 


"stances are low, 
his fortunes are plentiful; 
myself, which I shall desire 
paper, it being the onl 
my gratitude for the High 
“t I am the son of a merchant of the: 
don, who, by many losses, 
‘luxuriant trade an 


orfolk-buildings, and | 
more at leisure. —L. 


Tire following letters, written by two very consi- 
twenty years of 


pany in the county ; and the great obligation T have 
to him for this kind notice, and residence with him 
ever since, has made so strong an impression upon 
me, that he has an authority of a father over me, 
founded upon the love ofa brother. I have a good 
study of books, a good stable of horses always a 
my command; and, though I am not now quite 
eighteen years of age, familiar converse on his part, 
and a strong inclination to exert myself on mine, 
have had an effect upon me, that makes me accept- 
Jable wherever I go. Thus, Mr. Spectator, by this 
gentieman’s favour and patronage, it is my oga 
fault if I am not wiser and richer every day I live. 
I speak this as well by subscribing the imita e 
of my name to thank him, as to incite others to y 
imitation of his virtue. .It would bea roaie 
to show what great charities are to be GO ‘ah 
expense, and how many noble actions are ati 
of inadvertency, in persons capable of He nile 
them, if they were put in mind of it. nce 
man of figure in a county would make pie H 
pattern for sobriety, good sense, and ree ducati 
would kindly endeavour to influence Di 

and growing prospects of the younger om 
him, I am apt to believe it would save 
deal of stale beer on a ‘public occas! 
him the leader of his country from 


e very glad 


necessity of 


the patron- 


are able to nder 


entry about). 
a great è 
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a which are wholly owmg to this 
afos PO 
P ik favour t0» 


$ ient Servant, 
C nost obedien 


Seat fourteen. I find a mighty 
Jad of abot ave been at ‘the Latin 
in Jeanin mwt know I ever played tru- 
ed ma my master set, me in my 
5 cad in school as I go home 
Fak on wha ] so intently, that I have often 
i not minding whither 
often hears me talk 
two or three nights 


My 


mv way, 
id tells me she 
and I dream 


g well please¢ 
in the same class. 
dq, I would choose rat c iy i 
yon Teg without learning. I have a very g00%, 
ihana prince pi er; but though very rich, yet so 
jaectionale a he thinks much of the charges of 
; He often tells me he believes my 
i] ruin him; that I cost him God knows 
zs, [I tremble to tell him I want one. 
J am forced to keep my nache mca a eai 
for a book now and then, that he don’t know o.. 
out has ordered my master to buy no more books 
hee Dut says he will buy them himself. I asked 
him for Horace tother day, and he told me in a 
asion he did not believe I was fit for it, but 
my master had a mind to make him think I 
way in my learning. I am some- 
times a month behind other boys in getting the 
toks my master gives orders for. All the boys in 
the school, but I, have the classic authors in usum 
Delphini, gilt-and lettered on the back. My father 
i often reckoning up how long I have .been at 
«chool, and. tells me he fears I do little good, My 
father’s carriage so discourages me, that he makes 
megrow dull and melancholy. My master wonders 
what is the matter with me; I am-afraid to tell 
bim; for he is aman that likes to encourage learn- 
ing, and would be apt to chide my father, and, not 
knowing his temper, may make him worse. Sir, if 
Jou have any love for learing, I beg you would 
Ce ne in this case, and persuade 
them diligent an N: gpidzon waen they find 
syle ahaa enos of learning. I have 
thet children, if Bea? é YN ould do any thing for 
ity: Tivould be x aey would but mind their learn- 
fardon my boldn, A 2 2 
Diy my ence Re: It you will but consider and 
Wllive, 7 prey for your prosperity as long 
Your humble Servant, 


her to be a scholar 
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a e 
3273 
aa E 
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only 


had got a great 


ad to be in their place. Dear Sir, ' 


fused to accept an edition of a saint’s 
were presented to him, 
efticics before the book, was drawn without a beard. 


has formerly paid to beards; 
not then allowed to make those depredations on the 
{aces of the learned, which have been permitted him 
of late years. 


u £ “© JAME os » 
london, March 2,1711. ee ae 
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— . 
Stolidam præbet tibi velero barbam.— 

Holds out tis ` Pers. Sat. ii 38 
y Ont his foolish beard for thee to pluck. 

aon I was last 
liia ort etabbey 
tan ordinary befor 
When -a Vas al 

N after some tn 


ti x 
me if I dia he pointed to the figure, and 
then ech Wisor Ht think that our forefathers 
eM? cr m their beards.than we do with- 


ee my friend Sir Roger in 
observed that he stood longer 
c the bust of a venerable old 


3 ` s 


° ign of 
orm 2 | the reign ng 
Y part,” says he, “when [am| During the civil wars there appeared ene, 


I love 


The knight added, ‘if I would recommend 


fashion himself in a pair of whiskers.’” 
I smiled at my friend’s fancy; but, after we 


parted, could not forbear reflecting on the metamor- 
yhosis our faces have unde 
The beard, conformable to the notiou of my friend 
Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon as the 
type of wisdom. 
philosophers of his time, 
one another in beards; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philosophy, as 
unqualified for it by the shortness of his beard. 


rgone in this particular. 


Lucian more than once rallies the 
who endeavoured to rival 


ABlian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 


critic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
thought himscif wiser than all who had gone before 
him, tells us that this Zoilus had a very long beard 
that hung down upon his breast, but no hair upon 
his head, which he always kept close shaved, re- 
garding, it seems, the hairs of his head as so many 
suckers, which, if they had been suffered to grow, 
might have drawn away the nourishment from his 
chin, and by that means have starved his beard. 


I have read somewhere, that one of the popes re- 
works, which 
because the saint, in his 


what homage the world 


We see by these instances 
and that a barber was 


Accordingly several wise nations have been so 


extremely jealous of the least ruffle offered to their 
beards, that they seem to have fixed the point of 
honour principally in that part. 
were wonderfully tender in this particular. Don 
Quevedo, in his third vision on the last judgment, 
has carried the humour very far, when he tells us 
that one of his vain-glorious countrymen, after 
shaving received sentence, was 
by a couple of evil spirits; but ihat his guides hap- 
pening to disorder 
to recompose them with 
fore they could get him to file off, 


taken. into custody 


his mustachios, they were forced 
a pair of curling-irons, be- 


If we look into the history of our own nation, we 


shall find that the beara flourished in the Saxon 
heptarchy, 
the Norman line. 
to time, in several reigns under different shapes. 
The last effort it made seems to have 
Qneen Mary’s days, as the curious reader may find, 
if he pleases | 

and Bishop Gardiner ; though, at the same time, I 
think it may be questioned, if zeal against popery 
has not induced our Protestant painters to extend 
the beards of these two persecutors beyond their na- 
oss to guess the reason of it; | tural dimensions, in order to make them appear the 
more terrible. 


but was very much discouraged under 
It shot out, however, irom time 


been in 


to peruse the figures of Cardinal Pole 


I find but few 
King James the First. 


beards worth taking notice of in 


My * 
which 
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The Spaniards ; 


walking in my gallery in the country, and see my | 
ancestors, who many of them died before they were 
of my age, I cannot forbear regarding them asso many 
old patriarchs, and, at the same time, looking upon 
myself as an idle smock-faced young tellow. 3 
to see your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Ja- 
cobs, as we have them in old pieces of tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover half the hang- 
ings.” 
beards in one of my papers, and endeavour to re- 
store human faces to their ancient dignity, that, 
upon a month’s warning, he would undertake to 
lead up the 


> 
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makes too great a figure in story to be passed over | friend of mine 
in silence ; I mean that of the redoubted Hudibras, cipline. 
un account of which Butler has transmitted to poste- | before the emperor himself. Not wi 
nity in the following lines : and acclamations both of His south ea 
X the whole ring; though Ld Merial maj 
His tawny beard was th’ equal grace any of his acquaintane are say, he 
Both of his wisdom and his face: ered {naintance, ever dreamt} 
In cut and dye so like a tile, merited any reputation by his activite. 
A sudden view it would beguile : ““T can assure you, Mr $y IWity, 
ne uppet part ruereoliwaswviteys near being qualified to hara naan I 
he nether orange m gray. and paintul cence 
The whisker continued for some time among us | may so call it, myself, oing the other ou ity 
after the extirpation of beards; but this is a subject | Flect-street, and having, her nio| 
which I shall not here enter upon, haying discussed | tered into discourse with a wa 
it at large in a distinct treatise, which I keep by me | was travelling the same way, 
in manuscript, upon the mustachio. $ vanced towards us, drew their swords, and or: 
If my friend Sir Roger’s project of introducing | to each other, ‘A sweat! a sweat i" Nd cried og, 
beards should take effect, I fear the luxury of the suspecting they were some of the ri 
resent age would make it a very expensive fashion. | bagnio, I also drew my sword, and 
There is no question but the beaux would soon pro-| ley; but finding none woul 
vide themselves with false ones of the lightest co- 


perceiving others behind the 
lours, and the most immoderate lengths. A fair beard | diligence to take me in flank 
7, D fe] 


of the tapestry size, which Sir Roger seems to | fear of being forced to it: 
approve, could not come under twenty guineas. 


» Who has ] 
He tells me he had een q 
o; 


Crey 

ngleaders at i 
ae demanded apap 

e granted m 

m filing off wit 
, I began to Sy 
but very luc 
myself to a pair of heels, which Í ha 


h grea 
= Sweat fop 
kily betaking 
stantly got pos. 
a neighbouring 
ost I maintained 


hardly be more valuable than one made in the ex-|session of a very snug corner in 
travagance of the fashion. alley that lay in my rear; which p 
Besides, we are not certain that the ladies would | for above half an hour Ww. 
not come into the mode, when they take the air on | solution, though not lettir 
horseback. ‘hey already appear in hats and fea-|come me as to make me ununmi 
thers, coats and periwigs: and I sce no reason why | spection that was necessar 
we may not suppose that they would have their | advancing again towards the street; by which pia. 
riding-beards on the same occasion. dence and good management I made a handsome 
I may give the moral of this discourse jn another | and orderly retreat, hay 


ndful of the circum. 
y to be observed upon ny 


ing suffered no other da. 
paper.—X, mage in this action than the loss of my baggage, 
rna me dislocation of one $ my shoe heels, which 
ast I am just now informed is in a fair way of re- 
No. 332.] FRIDAY, MARCH 21 1712. covery, These sweaters, by what I can lea from 
Minus aptus acutis my friend, and by as near a view as I was able to 

Naribus horum hominum——Hon. 1 Sat. iii, 29 


take of them myself, seem to me to have at present 
but a rude kind of discipline amongst tipmi Me 
« RAC probable, if you would take a little pains with them, 
Dear Snort Face, T HEE nf brought into better rae But I'll 
“In your speculation of Wednesday last, you leaventhiatto your own discretion; and will only 
have given us some account of that worthy society | 549 that if you think it worth while to insert this 
of brutes, the Mohocks; wherein you have parti- by L G aes to those who have a mind tu pre- 
cularly specified the ingenious performances of the nerve a skins whole from this sort of cupping, 
lion tippers, the dancing-masters, and the tumblers: and tell them at the same time the hazard of treat- 
but as you acknowledged you had not then a perfect! ing with niehtawalkers, you will perhaps oblige: 
history of the whole club, you might very easily Bit AG alll as pa 
omit one of the most notable species of it, the á “ Your very humble Servant, 
sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing- Jack LicHTFOOT. 
masters too. It is, it seems, the custom for half a ore 
dozen, or more, of these well-disposed savages, as| « P. S. My friend will have me Ce 
soon as they haye enclosed the persons upon whom that though he would not willingly detra ie 
they design the favour of a sweat, to whip cut their the merit of that extraordinary strokesmaty s at 
swords, and holding them parallel to the horizon, Sprightly, yet it is his real opinion, Ret hd 
they describe a sort of magic circle round about. auas E OAE employed as puben strokes 
him with the points. As soon as this piece of con- new-fashioned bagnio, have struck as 0 
juration is performed, and the patient without doubt 
iready beginning to wax warm, to forward the ope- 
tion, that member of the circle towards whom he 
| #8 so rude as to turn his back first, runs his sword 
directly into that part of the patient whereon school- 


He cannot bear the raillery of the age.—Creren 


a 5 
“ Thad sent this four-and-twenty hours, a great 


p ` being in 
I had not had the misfortune the word bagni, l 
but found no reli 


at q NOW 

5 rei consulted several dictionaries, nio in Not 
Joys are punished; and as it is very natural to at last haying recourse both to the bagni? id fnd- 
magine this will soon make him tack about to some 


: y-lane, 2 
i i gate-street, and to that in Chancery" posts of 
other point, every gentleman does himself the same ing the original manuscripts upo: 


justice as often| as he receives the affront. After each to agree literally with my OW ords to dispatch 
this jig has gone two or three times round, and the | turned home full of satisfaction, in 

patient is thought to have sweat sufficiently, he is 
very handsomely rubbed down by some attendants, 
who carry with them instruments for that purpose, “ Mx. SPECTATOR, 


apd so discharged. ‘This relation I had from a “ As you have taken mos ta 


this epistle.” 


——$—$—$——$—$——————————————— 


è > 
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The famous golden beard of Hsculapius would | to beleive would do me justice, I instant Od easy 


ith great firmness and te 
ng this success sy far over. | 


give i aS Fer 
of this walk; 2U a faj 4] 


a couple of fellows n 


C, anti 


as ever he did in his life. conen, if 
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ation, we the under- 


In short, the poet never mentions any thing o! 
this battle, but in such images of greatness and 
terror as are suitable to the subject. Among several 
others I.cannot forbear quoting that passage where 
the Power, who is described as presiding over the 
chaos, speaks in the second book. 

Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old, 

With falt'ring speech and visage incompos‘d, 
Answer'd, “ I know thee, stranger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head against heaven's King, tho’ overthrown. 
Isaw and heard; for such a num‘rous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded; and heaven's gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing” ———— | 


It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
strength of imagination to fill this battle with such 
circumstances as should raise and astonish the mind 
of the reader; and at the same time an exactness 
of judgment, to avoid every thing that might ap- ; 
pear light or trivial. Those who look into Homer 
are surprised to find his battles still rising one above | 
another, and improving in horror to the conclusion 
of the Iliad, Milton’s fight of angels is wrought u 
with the same beauty. It is ushered in with ack 
signs of wrath as are suitable to Omnipotence in- 
censed, ‘The first engagement is carried on under 
a cope of fire, occasioned by the flights of innumer- 
able burning darts and arrows which are discharged 
from cither host. The second onset is still more 
terrible, as it is filled with those artificial thunders, 
which seem to make the victory doubtful, and pro- 
duce a kind of consternation even in the good 
angels. This is followed by the tearing up of moun- 
tains and promontories; tillin the last place the 
Messiah comes forth in the fulness of majesty and 
terror. The pomp of his appearance, amidst the 
roarings of his thunders, the flashes of his light- 
nings, and the noise of his chariot-wheels, is de- 
ecribed with the utmost flights of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the first and last day’s en- 
gagement which does not appear natural, and agree- 
able enough to the ideas most readers would con- 
ceive of a fight between two armies of angels. 

The second day’s engagement is apt to startle an 


. ider: 
o your cone. er for us ulso to repre- 
jt not improP ree ladi 
ght it B dition We are three ladies 
ur cond} and the greatest improve- 
e c0 E RT We have taken a 
is by eee’ nd find it extremely 
ou , lation. We 
nesday’s specu 
our last T he beginning of each day 
and pass t30 OF se affairs that fail 
king into those affairs 
eh d art a retired life; in the af- 
at curren ones pany, of 
Bio, it o crctimes enjoy the good company 
ight alon ye SOM. hour, or else work or read: at 
a just ai pyan chambers, and take leave of 
- e i > i 
Be hy for tae whole night at ten o'clock. awe 
ellows all far care never to be sick of a Sunday. 
Cried gg, S r woare all very good maids, but am- 
Ercupon haracters which we think more laudable, 
lad Of the ery good wives. Lf any of your cor- 
cea par. atof Deine, quire for a spouse for an honest coun- 
me, an | responde oN whose estate is not dipped, and 
With gray uy genien ihat can save half his revenue, and yet 
E rants a M ter figure than any of his neighbours of 
etakin akea pee à 
il ene ite came estate, with finer: bred women, you shall 
$ i notice irom 
d e his ave farther T, Sir, your courteous Readers, 
ls “ Martua BUSIE, 
naintained ny 
85 and re “ DEBORAH THRIFTY, 
o far over. T “ Auce Barry.” 
he circum. 
nine Wo. 383] SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1711-12. 
i nag p 
handsome vocat in cerlamina divos.—V RG 
other da. He calls embattled deities to arms. 
baggay We are now entering upon the sixth book of 
els, which Paradise Lost, in which the poet describes the 
ray of re- Mille of the angels; having raised his reader’s cx- 
a pectation, and prepared him for it by several pas- 
a Pan tet in the preceding books. I omitted quoting 
p ; X ee passages in my observations on the former 
m; tis looks, having purposely reserved, them for the open- 
rit Pai ing of this, the subject of which gave occasion to 
ileal eee author’s imagination was so inflamed 
z) mth this great sc i yer 
res Rane p X ene of action, that wherever he 
atone as wh S rises, sis possible above himself. 
‘hus, where he mentions Satan in the beginning of 
cupping). ‘tls poem ; 8 5 
f treat- 
Sir | =——Him the Almighty Power 
ea | Wied headlong flaming from ,th’ ethereal sky 
| cous ruin and combustion dow I 
i 1 ustion do’ 
ut, i | To bottomless perdition, theze to dwell 
TFOOT. Who dyanine chains and penal fire, 
Veh an defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 
aint yous tia ikewise seyeral noble hints of iti 
aa ina | pal conference, nts of it in the 
Mr. | Prince ! i 
100, s 4 That Ea ha chief of many-throned powers, 
somè 0 * Too welt 1 embattled seraphim to war, 
rs to this That with es we the dire event, 
d strokes ae lost us Reavis rant oe darat 
n i +; anda i 
if} al seer guceateuction laid ane ze 
soonest Ris ministers ote victor has recall’d 
Te enge ‘ 
1 ae I aie the gates of ace: endini 7 
nio. terus in storm, oap he sulphurous hail 
lief e fiery su , o'erblown, hath laid 
DET Of heav'n recs’ that from the precipice _ 
jn Nev Wings a teceiv‘d us falling : 
3 g'd y ; : and 
ond find- Perhaps a Ted lightning maa ee 
aps has y; impetuous rage, 
posts © Tobeltow through ta shafts, and ceases a 
ig I i ere are rena a vast and boundless deep. 
dispate fame subje = ter very sublime i 
Seong, oject in the first Took 3 SE oD. 
Wiat , as also in the 
With {then We fled amai 
Í The HeAvin’s amine n, pursued and 
ances? Ange (6 mares thunder, and Seite 
‘ee Re from those See hell then seem'd 
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imagination which has not been raised and qualified 
for such a description, by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold thought in our author, to ascribe the 
first use of artillery to the rebel angels. But as 
such a pernicious invention may be well supposed to 
have proceeded from such authors, so it enters very 
probably into the thoughts of that being, who is all 
along described as aspiring to the majesty of his 
Maker. ‘Such engines were the only instruments he 
could have made use of to imitate those thunders, 
that in all poetry, both sacred and profane, are re- 
presented as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing 
up the hills was not altogether so daring a thonan 
as the former. Weare, in some measure, prepar 
for such an incident by the description of the giants’ 
war, which we meet with among the ancient poets. 
What still made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet’s use, is the opinion of many learned 
men, that the fable of the giants’ war, which makes 
so great a noise in antiquity, and gave birth to the 
sublimest description in Hesiod’s works, was an al- 
legory fourded upon this very tradition of a aight 
between the good’and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider with 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoi 

2c 


fe 
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every thing that is mean and trivial in the descrip- sword of Turnus w 


tions of the Latin aud Greck poets; and at the 
same time improved every great hint which he met 
with in their works upon this subject. Homer, in 
that passage which Longinus has celebrated for its 
sublimeness, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us, that the giants threw Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an epi- 
thet to Pelion, which very much wells the idea, 
by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all the 
woods that grew upon it. There is farther a greater | 
beauty in his singling out by namu ‘hese three re- 
markable mountains so well known to the Greeks, 
This last is such a beauty, as the scene of Milton’s 
war could not possibly furnish him with. Claudian, 
in his fragment upon the giants’ war, has given full 
scope to that wildness of imagination which was 
natural to him. He tells us that the giants tore up 
whole islands by the roots, and threw them at the 
gods, Ife describes. one of them in particular, 
taking. uf Lemnos’ 'in his arms, and whirling it to 
itho skivs, withcall Vulcan’s shop in the midst of it. 
Another tears up Mount Ida, with the river Eni- 
peus, which ran down the sides of it; but the poct, 
not. content to describe him with this mountain upon 
his shoulders, tells us that the river 2owed down his 
backas he held it up in that posture. It is visible 
to every judicious reader that such ideas savour more 
of the burlesque than of the sublime, They pro- 
ceed from a wantonness of imagination, and rather 
divert the mind than astonish it. Milton has taken 
every thing that is sublime in these several passages, 
and composes out of them the following great image. 


From their foundations loos’ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the seated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. 


We have the full majesty of Homer, in this short 
description, improved by the imagination of Clau- 
lian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fallen ; 
angels seeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in sucha dreadful manner, with the other 
numberless beauties in this book, which are so con- 
spicuous, that they cannot escape the notice of the 
most ordinary reader. . 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime 


ideas, that it would have been impossible t vo | | z y 
; possible to have Ezekiel, who, as Grotius observes, has pm 

in him of Homer’s spirit in the poctical par 

prophecy. : 


given them a place within the bounds of this paper. 
Besides that J find it in a great measure done to my 
hand at the end of my Lord Roscommon’s Essay 


book with many images taken out of the poetical 
parts of Scripture. pi 
have before taken notice, is formed upon a vision it 


hich 

Ta cam 

As the moral in this place js aes 
ring, § 


we may observe, th 5 
is favoured, by heaven she bestowing 
very conformable to the old eee e 
Not only-Homer has made use à Way of iy 
the Jewish hero in the Book eae It, bu 
fought the battles of the chosen a accabees y h 
glory and success, receiving in tee With so 
from the hand of the prophet aes dream 
priis pesage, where Satan Temiaht 
wounded vor i 

Poe y the sword of Michael, is j 


The griding sword with di 

f £ iscon yi 
Pass d through him; but th’ eae ae 
Not long divisible; and from the gash stance losg, 
A stream of neclarous humour issuin : flowy’ ; 
Sanguino (such as celestial spirits AS ue 
And all his armour stain'd seedy 


Homer tells in the seme 
S ame manner, { , 
medes wounding the gods, there hon upon Dp, 
wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, whi pon tha 
bred from mortal viands: and that th Was no} 
pain was exquisitely great, the wound sidney the 
up and healed in those beings who Closed 
à ; ss are vested with 
immortality. , 
I question not but Milton in his description of his 
furious Moloch flying from the battle, and bellowiny 
with the wound he had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad: who upon. his being wounded 
a ath 8 
is represented as retiring out of the fight, and mi, 
ing an outcry louder than that of a whole am 
when it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
Greeks and Trojans, who were engaged in a genera 
battle, were terrified on each’side with the bellowing 
of this wounded deity. The reader will easily ob. 
serve how Milton has kept all ‘thevhorror of this 
image, without running:into theridicule of it: 

— _ Where the might of Gabriel fought, 
, And with fierce ensigns pierc'd the deep array 

Of Moloch, furious king! wno him defy'd, 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag hint bound 

Threaten’d, nor-from the Holy Ono, of heav'n 

Refrain‘d his tongue blasphemous : bat anon 

Down cloven to the waist, with shatfer'd ams 

And uncouth pain fled bellowing, 


Milton has likewise raised his description in this 


The Messiah’s chariot, a3 
nuch 


f his 


AT ission 
The following lines’ in that glorious Cara 


on Translated Poctry. I shall refer my reader 
thither for some of the master-strokes of the sixih 
book of Paradise Lost, though at the same time 
there are many others which that'noble author has 
not taken notice of. am 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he 
was master of,-has in this book drawn to his assist- 
ance all the helps he could meet with among the 
ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which makes 
so great a havoc among the bad angels, was given 
him, we are told, out of the armoury of God: 


~ But the sword A | eta anata =H fight of the 

Of Michael from the armoury of God imagination with the on this engage : n, he 

Was giv'nihim, temper’d so that neither keen before he entered upo? us a scene fe Mars 
Nor'solid might resist that edge: it met angels. Homer there gives us a Seam atio, Min 

The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite roes, and gods, mixed together pd lifts UP 
lescending, and in half cut sheer j animates the contending ae Ni BEN 

This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein | voice in such a manner, aar onfusion “heads 

the poet tells us, that the sword of Æneas, which | amidst all the shouts an A heir 


was givea him bya deity, broke into pieces the 


. 4 host o! 
which is given the Messiah to extirpate the. host 
rebel angels, isidrawn from 2 subli 
the Psalms: 


of the same nature. 


Jupiter at the same time t 


z jae 4 | 
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me passage M 


Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father's might 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid “i oot my wan 
That shake heav’n's basis; bring To S i 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty í 


Gird on, and sword on thy puissant thigh: 


, other stroke? 
The reader will easily discover many other 


r Jilton had 
There is no question Ln ah in Home’, 
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; the whole 
- a tempest, that the wh 
eg such p f the mountains, 


pe Ta} » tops © 
ag Nery and all the top tells us, that Pluto 
out them. -as in the very, centre of 


ake whose habite! 1 at the shock, that, he 
i Tyas 2° allie mer afterward describes 
> a storm of fire upon the 
aas throwing a rock at 


covered seven acres in 


ie earthy hi hrone 
m ing down 
and Mincrv 


yor into his battle of th 
r zi Juced into his battle of the 
ner has Hana et and terrible in na- 


i is g 
„ols oxery } mE ae his fight of good and bad 
wre, n ll the like circumstances of horror. 
swith al’ ©, the rattling of brazen chariots, 
and mountains, the earthquake, 
ll of them employed to 
əs imagination, and give him @ 
so great an action. With what art 
sented the whole body of the earth 


before it was created! 


iD 
ie hurling, thunder, are @ 


| 
| 
| mha 
| al carth h 


and had earth been then, 
ad to its centre shook. 


7 j 
In how sublime and J 
ibe the whol i 
n Messiah’s chariot, with that exception 
to the throne of God! 


—— Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God ———— 


Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed with 
much terror and majesty, the poet has still found 
means to make his readers conceive an idea of him 
beyond what he himself is able to describe : 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out-of heaven. 

Ina word, Milton’s genius, which was so great 
jinitself, and so strengthened by all the helps of 
larning, appears in this book every way equal to the 
subject, which was the most sublime that could enter 
into the thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts 
sfaffecting the mind, he has given it certain rest- 
erlaees, and opportunities of recovering itself 
[ftom time to time; several Speeches, reflections, simi- 
liades, and the like reliefs, being i s 

iefs, being interspersed to 


diversify hi sani y 
Wik his narration, and ease the attention of the 


demand; and that these very great talents were 
often rcniered useless to a man for want of small 
attainments. A good mien (a becoming motion, 
gesture, and aspect) is natural to some men; but 
even-these would be highly more graceful in their 
carriage, if what they do from the force of nature 
were confirmed and heightened from the force of 
reason. Towne who has noi at all considered it, to 
mention the force of reason on such a subject will 
appear fantastical; but wheh you have a little at- 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have quite 
another view; and they will tell you, it is evident 
from plain and infallible rules, why this man with 
those beautiful features, and a well-fashioned person, 
is not so agreeable as he who sits by him without 
any of those advantages. When we read, we do 


rit without any exerted act of memory that presents 


the shape of the letters; but habit makes us do it 
mechanically, without staying, like Children, to re- 
collect and join those letters. A man who has not 
had the regard of his gesture in dny part of his 
education, will find himself unable to act with free- 
dom before new company, asa child that is but now 
learning, would be to read without hesitation. It is 
for the advancement of the pleasure we receive in 


one would wish dancing were generally understoed 
as conducive, as it really is, to a proper deportment 


being agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that | 
| 


in matters that appear the most remote from. TORENS 
man ot learniug and sense is distinguishëd from 
others as he is such, though he never ruias upon 
points too difficult, for the rest of the world; in like 
manner the reaching out of the arm, and the most 
ordinary motion, discovers whether a man ever 
learnt to know what is the true harmony and com- 
posure of his limbs and countenance. Whoever 
has seen Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, march 
to his throne to receive Orestes, is convinced that 
majestic and great conceptions are expressed in the 
very step; but, perhaps, though no other man 
could perform that incident as well as he does, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater elevation 
were hea dancer. This is so dangerous a subject 
to treat with gravity, that I shall not at present 
enter into it any further: but the author of the fol- 
lowing letter has treated it in the essay he speaks 
of in such a manner, that I am beholden tà him for 
a resolution, that I will never hereafter think meanly 


it 
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~ Voluisti, i 
Quasi quendam c: n suo genere, unumquemque nostrum 
Tecta essent Proh sse Roscium, dixistique non tam ea quw 
Téseere—Cio, de eb cual que prava sunt fastidiis adhe- 
Yea would hay tie 
and you re aa of us be'a kind of Roscius in his way ; 
eased with “a ee that fastidious men are not so much 
ri at is right, as disgusted at what is wrong. 
iehi YOY natural to tak 4 
ight impression : o take for our whole lives a 
Saitempt with of a thing, which at first fell into 
Ue of 4 cet for want of consideration. : ‘The 
Ie of mankind loo qualification. (which the wiser 
NNE Upon as at best an indifferent 
e V Rae cireumstance) shows 
tor) is the art Sane prepossessions. What 
You wiil ea) jee accomplishment, or what- 
i „call it, of danci 9 
Breat abiliti neing., I'knew a gentle- 
i Utes, who bewai . 
bien On to the end of ewailed the want of his 
ù ed that there W a very honourable life. He 
great as not occasion for the common 
t m 


alents; that they are but seldom in 
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of any thing, till I have heard what they who haye 
another opinion of it have to sav in its defence. 


‘Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Since there are scarce any of the arts and 
sciences that have not been recommended to the ` 
world by the pens of some of the professors, masters, 
ot lovers of them, whereby the usefulness, excel- 
lence, and benefit arising from them, both as to the 
speculative and practical part, have been made pub--, 


Vic, to the great advantage and improvement of such — 
arts'and sciences; why should dancing, an art cele- | 


brated by the ancients in so extraordinary a man- | 


ner, be totally neglected by the moderns, and left 
destitute of any pen to recommend its various ex- 
céllences and substantial merit to mankind? 

“ee The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
altogether owing to this silence. The art is es- 
teeméd only as an amusing trifle; it lies altogether 
uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under the im- 
mutation of illiterate and mechanic. As Terence, 
in one of his prologues, complains of the rope- 
dancers drawing all the spectators from his play 5- 
so we may well say, that capering and pee E is 

2G 


SEO eal 


| 


ee 


se 
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regular dancing on our theatres. 


| gross and 


there be any thing) valuable in this art. 

“ To encourage therefore some ingenious pen 
capable of so generous an undertaking, and in some 
| measure to relieve dancing from the disadvantages 
it at present lies under, I, who teach to dance,* 
have attempted a small treatise as an Essay towards 
a History of Dancing: in which I have inquired 
into its antiquity, origir, and use, and shown what 
| esteem the ancients had for it. I have likewise con- 
‘sidered the nature and perfection of all its several 
| ‘parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, both 
|as a qualification and an exercise; and endeavoured 
‘to answer all objections that have been maliciously 
| raised against it. I have proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the particular dances of the Greeks and 
‘Romans, whether religious, warlike, or civil; and 
‘taken particular notice of that part of dancing re- 
lating to the ancient stage, in which the pantomimes 
‘had so great a share, Nor have I been wanting in 
‘giving an historical account of some particular mas- 
ters excellent in that surprising art; after which I 
‘have advanced some observations on modern dan- 
cing, both as to the stage, and that part of it so ab- 
solutely necessary for the qualification of gentlemen 
|.and ladies; and have concluded with some short ret 
| marks on the origin and progress of the character 
by which dances are writ down, and communicated 
‘to one master from another. If some great genius 
after this would arise, and advance this art to that 
perfection it seems capable of receiving 


g, what might 
uot be expected fromit? For, if we consider the 


origin of arts and sciences, we shall find that some of 
them took rise from beginnings so mean and unpro- 
mising, that it is very wonderful to think that ever 
such surprising structures should have been raised 
upon such ordinary foundations. But what cannot 
«a great genius effect? Who would have thought 
that the clangorous noise of a smith’s hammers 
should have given the first rise to music? Yet 
Macrobius in his second book relates that Pytha- 
goras, in passing by a smith’s shop, found that the 
sounds proceeding from the hammers were either 
more graye or acute, according to the different 
Weights of the hammers. The philosopher, to im- 
prove this hint, suspends different weights by strings 
of the same bigness, and found in a like manner 
that the sounds answered to the weights. This 
being discovered, he found out those numbers which 
produced sounds that were consonant: as that two 
strings of the same substance and tension, the one 
Eee daubls the length of the other, gave that interval 
which is called diapason, or an eighth: the same 
was also effected from two strings of the same length 


now preferred to, and supplies the place of, just and 
It is, therefore, 
in my opinion, high time that some one should come 
iu to its assistance, and relieve it from the many 
growing errors that have crept into it, 
| and overcast its real beauties; and, to set dancing 

in its true light, would show the usefulness and ele- 
gance of it, with the pleasure and instruction pro- 
duced from it; and also lay down some fundamental 
rales, that might so tend to the improvement of its 
professors, and information of the spectators, that 
the first might be the better able to perform, and the 
latter rendered more capable of judzing what is (if 


old fox-hunter, I should have tu 
and have played them a thousan 
never seen in their lives before. 
that ‘if these gentlemen, ES 
they did not succeed Ye well in its fy-strech 
them out,” says he, “at ; 
where I, doubled the corner, 


fore noise, to one of the most q 
by marrying it to the mathem tice tfu 
means caused it to be one of th aties; 
demonstrative of sciences, Wh 
but a Whether decorous P 
may not (as it seems highly e; ; 
taken into consideration by o0 2P0le | eet 
reducing it into w regular science ie apal 
monstrative as that proceedin gh n 
sufticient to entitle it ¢ eli 
arts ? 
“Now, Mr. Spectator, as y 
self visitor of dancing. 
undertaking which more immediately nga 
I think myself indispensably oblige: 
ceed to the publication of this my 
your approbation, in order to reco 


mmend n 
to the perusal of the parents of we 


such as | 
visitor, you ought to be guardian, 
“ Salop, March 19, “Tam, Sir 

1711-12. a 
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Respicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces, 

Hon, Ars Poet, 397 
Keep Nature's great original in view, ‘ 
And thence the living images pursue,—Fraycys, 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we last 

met together at the club, told me that he had a 

great mind to see the new tragedy* with me, assur 


play these twenty years, ‘The last I saw,” said 
Sir Roger, “ was the Committee, which I should 
not have gone to neither, had not I been told before- 


He then proceeded to inquire of me who this 


had read his life at the end of the dictionary. M 
friend asked me in the next place, if there wou 


the Mohocks should be abroad. “ SREST] 
says he, “ I thought I had fallen into bki. 
last night; for I observed two or three lusty “a 
men that followed me half way up piekary ii 
mended their pace behind me, in Re all 
put on to get away from them, | ue Feuer they 
continued the knight with a smile, “ I aaa honest 
had a mind to hunt me; for I remembers oars 
gentleman in my neighbourhood, pN imes fot 
such a trick in King Charles the Secon it in town 
which reason he has not ventured Poe go 
ever since, I might have shown them 


i aiba J aman 
sport, had this been their design infor aA dolge 


d tricks ther 
had any N threw 


fN 
: a ao shelter in mY 


and size, the one having four times the tension of 
the other. By these steps, from so mean a begin- 
ning, did this great man reduce, what was only be- 


* An Essay towards a History of Dancing, &c. By John 
Weaver, 12mo. 1712. 


lodgings before they could imagin 
come of me. es 
tain Sentry will make one at a 
and you will both of you ca p 


7 Es 
e what wee 
aa COM 
3 cnight, p; 
However,” says the knig! a night, 
s to-mor fou 
c abont 0 


e The Distrest Mother. 
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© a place among the T ral 
n 


advice; and: hold it absolutely Maen to ask vous | 


Y treatise | 
dance, as well as to ; : cam to | 
, as the young ladies, to whom, a 


« 
a “Your most humble Servant," | 


ing me at the same time, that he had not been at a| 


hand that it was a good church of England comedy,” | 


trest mother was; and upon hearing that she was | 
Hector’s widow, he told me that her husband was a | 
brave man, and that when he was a school-boy he | 


è . in case 
not be some danger in coming home late, in ca c 
«J assure you, | 


| criti 
cone 


) have | 
Teatise | 
am to | 
Om, as 


vant," | 


L9, 


we Jast 
had a} 
assur. 
nat a 
” said 
should 
before- 
redy,” 
is dis. | 
he was | 


ddid, 
ntion, 
threw 
street 
n my 
15 be- 
Caj- 
night, 
, fout 
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Beant the house before it is full, 
soray ‘coach in readiness to attend 


il oy ave my s me he has got the fore-wheels 
John 

Prd” id not fail to 
id Sir Roger 

ed hour, bi same sword 


meet me there at 
fear nothing, for 
which he made 

Sir Roger’s 
30 0 e rest my 0 a 

{oie and among tie ded themselves with good 


ovi l 
d their master upon this occa- 


aced him in his coach, with 
ol 1 phen i ee captain bfore him, and’ 
plf at bis Ia head of his foolmen in the rear, 
(2 puller at t in safety to the playhouse, where, 
{qe con oye arched up the entry in good order, 
(sus n Į went in with him, and seated him 
2 Pantie pit. As soon as the house was 
‘He candles lighted, my old friend stood 
jn sked about him with that pleasure which 
and ie , humanity naturally fecls in 
one mine sight of a multitude of people who 
and partake of the 

I could not but 
If, as the old man stood up in the 


jeriticism, 
[conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that 
(he could not imagine how the play would end. 
{One while he appeared much concerned for Andro- 
(mache; and a little while after as much for Her- 
‘ime: and was extremely puzzled to think what 
|yould become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate 
refusal to her lover's importunities, he whispered 
‘me in the ear, that he was sure she would never 
jhave him; to which he added, with a more than 
joninary vehemence, “ You can’t imagine, Sir, 
pee it is to have to do with a widow.” Upon 
jas his threatening to leave her, the knight 
Hein 1 head and muttered to himself, “ Ay, do 
lint a a: This part dwelt so much upon my 
‘ach as [ Sa that at the close of-the third 
mane ‘as thinking on something else, he whis- 

le in my ear, “ These widows, Sir, are the 


they we 
put in a second time: 
he, “ though he speaks but little, 
low in whiskers as well as any of them.” 
Sentry, seeing two or three wags W. 
lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, anc 
should smoke the knight, plucked 
nd whispered something in his 
f the fifth act. 


fearing lest they 
him by the elbow, a 
ear, that lasted till the opening o 
The knight was wonderfully attentive to the account” 
which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus’s death, and, at the I 
conclusion of it, told me it was such a bloody piece: | 
of work, that he was glad it was not done upon the: 
Seeing afterward Orestes in his raving fit, 
han ordinarily serious, and took oc- 
lize (in his way) upon an evil con-- | 
science, adding, that Orestes, in his madness, looked’ 
as if he saw something. 


| stage. 
he grew more t 
casion to mora 


mionn creatures in the world. But pray,” 
ig reat that are a critic, is the play accord- 
Your ponle ramatic rules, as you call them? Should 
‘Way! (ponte) always talk to be understood? 
that T don tk hot a single sentence in this play 
The ate Now the meaning of.” 

Nine to piye ton very luckily began before I had 
“sto knight o gentleman an answer. “Well,” 
ee Gee 
teten renewed his at see Hector’s ghost. 


line, fell tention i 
le, fell anraje; e and, from time to 
a little Ta ees the widow. He made indeed, 


‘St entering po t0 One of her pages, whom at his 
‘Shimsate oan ook for Astyanax ; but quickly 
n that particular, though, at the 


e time, h 
t 1 he ow: 
t have soon the Hae have been very glad 


Y, who, says he, must needs 


“Tn 16: 

| tiege Ge 

Lap calle, ntlemen w a 

fe i a 8 Steenkirk, an oat this time a kind of neck- 
ig alle, In Ji y from its being taken notice 


anner, and fe imi 

i r for a similar reason, 

able, about ees introduced, or having ‘bas 
ime of that battle, in 1706. 


ibe a very fine child by the account that is given of 
him. 
to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to which 
Sir Roger added, “ On my word, a notable young” 
baggage!” 


Upon Hermione’s going off with a menace 


‘As there was avery remarkable silence and still- 


ness in the audience during the whole action, it 
was natural for them to take the opportunity cf the 
intervals between the acts to express their opinion 
of the players, and of their respective parts. 
Roger, hearing 
struck in with the 


] Sir 
a cluster of them praise Orestes, 


” 


“ And Jet me tell you, 


m, and told them that he thought 
his friend Pylades was a very sensible man. As 
re afterward applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger 
says 
J like the old fel- 
Captain’ 
ho sat near us 


As we were the first that came into the house, so: | 
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Z —— Clamant periise pudorem 
Cuncti pene patres, ea cum reprehendere coner, 
Que gravis Esopus, qua: doctus Roscius egit: 
Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et quae 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdenda fateri. 
Hor. 2Ep 1. 80:. 
IMITATED. a 


One tragic sentence if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave action dignified, 

Or well-mouth’d Booth with emphasis proclaims 
(Tho* but, perhaps, 2 muster-roll of names), 

How will our fathers rise up in a rage, 

‘And swear, all shante is lost in George's age ! 

You'd think no fools disgrac'd the former reign, 

Did not some grave examples yet remain, 

Who scorn a Jad should teach his father skill, 

And, having once been wrong, will be so still.— Pors. 


«Mr. SPECTATOR, 


* As you are the daily endeavourer to promote 
learning and good sense, I think myself obliged te | 
suggest to your consideration whatever may pro- 

There is an evil which 


mote or prejudice them. 


we were the last that went out of it: being resolved 
to have a clear passage for our old friend, whom we 
did not care to venture among the justling of the 
crowd. Sir Roger went out 
entertainment, and we guar 
in the same manner that we 
play-house, being highly plea 
not only with the performance 
which had been presented, bu 
which it had given to the good old man.—L. 


fully satisfied with his: 
ded him to his lodging 
brought him to the 
sed for my own part, | 
of the excellent piece 
t with the satisfaction. ` 


has prevailed from gencration to generation, which 


gray hairs and tyrannical custom continue to sup 


port; I hope your spectatorial authority will give a 
seasonable check to the spread of the infection; 1 
mean old men’s overbearing the strongest senst ot 
their juniors by the mere force of seniority; 50 that 
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age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his elders, 
is esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and regarded 
as reversing the decrees of nature. 
man, I confess; yet 1 honour the gray head as 
much as any one; however, when, in company with 
old men, I hear them speak obscurely, or reason 
preposterously (into which absurditics, prejudice, 
pride, or interest; will sometimes throw the wisest), 
} I count it no crime to rectify their reasonings, un- 
{ less conscience must truckle to ceremony, and truth 
fall a sacrifice to complaisance.. The strongest ar: 
guments are enervated, and the brightest evidence 
disappears, before those tremendous reasonings and 
dazzling discoveries of venerable old age. ‘You 
are young giddy-headed fellows; you have not yet 
had experience of the world.’ Thus we young folks 
find our ambition cramped, and our laziness in- 
dulged; since while young we have little room to 
display ourselves; and, when old, the weakness of 
nature must pass for strength of sense, and we 
hope that hoary heads will raise us above the attacks 
of contradiction. Now, Sir, as you would enliven 
our activity in the pursuit of learning, take our case 
into consideration; and, with a gloss on brave 
Blihu’s sentiments, assert the rights of youth, and 
prevent the pernicious encroachments of age. The 
generous reasonings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper; and I beg you would insert them, 
not doubting but that they will give good entertain- 
ment to the most intelligent of your readers. 

“ So these three men ceased to dnswer Job, Ve- 
cause he was righteous in his own eyes. Then was 
kindled the wrath of Elihu, the soi of Barachel:the 
Buzite, of the kindred of Ram. Against Job was 
his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather 
than God, Also against his three friends was his 
wrath kindled, because they had found no answer, 
and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu had 
waited till Job had spoken, because they were elder 
than he. When Elihu saw there was no answer in 

the mouth of these three men, then his wrath was 
kindled. And Blihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, 
answered and said, Lam young, and ye are very 
old; wherefore I was afraid, and durst not shew you 
mine opinion. I said, Days should speak, and ngul- 
titude of years should teach wisdom. But there is 
a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding, Great men are’ not 
always wise; neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment. ‘Therefore I said, Hearken to me, I also will 


‘of a young man in the bloom of life, and vigour of 


I am a young 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ I have formerly read 
papers about idols, and the be 
in those coffee-houses 
impatiently waited to see y ke Tog 
shops into CORRS tap ae Indi 
us over in silence, either that 
thought us worth your notice, 


we he under have escaped ae that th 


at the 
T discern; 


Co 
let the other Ba 


fair way to be eas 

© rakes, who ing! 

a z tent rambl ) sider 

and diverting the spleen, seldom fail to ee 
; e 

cheapen tea, or buy 


$ ney mean ? a 
repeat it: These rakes are your diene 
0 


fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ them. 
selves in tumbling over my ware. One of the 5 
customers (for by the way they seldom or ever 
any thing) calls for a set of tea-dishes, another f 
a basin, a third for my best green tea, a even i 
the punch-bow], there’s scarce a Piece in my shy 
but must be displaced, and the whole agreeable 
architecture disordered, so that I can compare them 
to nothing but to the night-goblins that take a 
pleasure to overturn the disposition of plates and 
dishes in the kitchens. of your housewifely maids, 
Well, after all this racket and clutter, this is tod 
dear, that is their aversion; another thing is charm 
ing, but not wanted; the ladies are cured of the 
spleen, but I am not a shilling: the better for it. 
Lord, what signifies one poor pot of tea, considering 
the trouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr, Specta- 
tor, are terrible things; for though I am not pos- 
sessed by'them myself, I suffer more by them than 
if I were. Now I must beg you to admonish all 
such day-goblins to make fewer visits, or to be less 
troublesome when they come tosone’s shop; and to 
convince them that we honest shop-keepers have 
Something better to do, than to cure folks dih 
pours gratis. A young son of mine, a re oh 

my secretary, so I hope you will make allowances, 

“JT am, Sir, 
“ Your constant Reader, and 


shew mine opinion. Behold I waited for your words; 
I gave ear to your reasons, whilst you scarched out’ 
what to say. Yea, I attended unto you.” And þe- 
hold there was none of you that convinced Job, or 
that answered his words: lest you should say, We 
have found out wisdom: God thrusteth him down, 
not man. Now he hath not directed his words 
against me: neither will I answer him with your 
speeches. They were amazed; they answered no 
more; they left off speaking. When I had waited 
‘Gor they spake not, but stood still and answered no 
more) I said, I wid answer also my part; I also will 
shew mine opinion.- For I am full of matter, the 
‘spirit within me constraineth me, Behold, my belly 
is as wine which hath no vent, it is ready to burst 
like new bottles. Iwill speak that I may be re- 
fresned; I will open my lips and answer. Let me 
mot, I pray you, accept any man’s person, neither 
let me give flattering titles unto man, 


would soon take me away,” . 


gentleman who has already given 
essays upon education. i 10 
vet just and new upon this subject, 
municate them to the reader. 
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“ March 22nd. “Resecca the distressee 
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Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magiste 
Ire viam quam monstrat eques————— 


horse 
j trains the young and tender ourse. 
Whileyer embuh a. and breeds him to the “GREECE: 
: Jetter from tio 
the public w 


0 
As M thought Si am 


I nave lately received a third 


«í Sir, 


Kå 
7. ’ e ex S 
«Tf T had not been hindgged by sou sooner M | 


F eer For I know | nary business, I should h ie 
not to give flattering titles; in so doing my Maker } further thoughts upon education. 


oe atter 
to remember, that in my last lette. 


sent yo 
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oaa 


the infamous or hcnourable 


z could be urged in fa- setting before youth 
casons the zed in tg | characters of their contemporaries: T 
ason? plic education. Upon. the | characters o cir contemporarics. That poet tells 
Os as thought that I scemed | us, this was the method his father made use of to in- 
cU Paler though at the same time cline him to any particular’ virtue, or give him an 
the i hich ought to be our first aversion to any particular vice. “Lf? says Horace, 
a A usually acquired in the “my father advised me to live within bounds, and 
was be contented with the fortune he should leave me ; 
: fore, in this letter, to offer at |“ Do you not see,” says he, “the miserable condition 
inte th wi conceive boys might be made of Burrus, and the son of Albus ? Let the misfor- 
bods, wh fan as they advance in letters. tunes of those two wretches teach you to avoid 
ie rove iN yirtue ae: of our public schools vice | luxury and extravagance P? If he would inspire 
ene vi now that couraged, whenever it is found | me with an abhorrence to debauchery, “ Do not,” 
sure is punishe? ane far from being sufficient, unless our | Says he, “ make yourself like Sectanus, when’ you 
of E nt; but this the same time taught to form a right | may be happy in, the enjoyment of lawful pleasures. 
Say it youth ar z things and to know what is properly How scandalous,” says he, “1s the character of Tre- 
Many. judgment 0 We t Donius, who was lately caught in bed with another 
be why iue. ond, whenever they read the lives and | man’s wife !”’ To illustrate the force of this method, 
easy, «To m imen as have been famous in their | the poet adds, that as a headstrong patient, who will 
Under actions ° i should not be thought enough to make | not at first follow his physician’s prescriptions, grows 
Tsooth, genera jon, 3 understand so many Greek or Latin | orderly when he hears that his neighbours die all’ 
Ue me them barely t they should be asked their opinion | about him; so youth is often frightened from vice, 
buy a sentences; “tion or saying, and obliged to give | by hearing the ill report it brings upon others. 
y often of such an s why they fa zo it to be good or bad, |“ Xenophon’s schools of equity, in his life of 
dies of ' heir ae they would insensibly arrive at prope! Cyrus the Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
them. By this af courage, temperance, honour, and justice. | Us; that the Persian children went to school, and 
ae are must be great care taken how the ex- employed thcir time as diligently in learning the 
her i ample of any particular person 1s recommended to | principles of justice and sobriety, as the youth in 
me k them gprs 4 instead of which they ought to be other countries did to acquire the most difficult arts 
y sho taught wherein such a man, though great in some {and sciences; their, governors spent most part of the 
aaa respect’; was weak and faulty in others, For want day in hearing their mutual accusations one against 
e them of this caution, a boy is so often dazzled with the the other, whether for violence, cheating, slander, 
take a lustre of a great character, that he confounds its | ot ingratitude; and taught them how to give judg- 
es and beauties with its blemishes, and looks even upon the | ment against those who were found to be any ways 
maids, faulty part of it with an eye of admiration. guilty of these crimes. I omit the story of the long 
DAG) yl {have often wondered how Alexander, who was | and short coat, for which Cyrus himself was punished, 
charm naturally of a generous and merciful disposition, |as a case equally known with any in Littleton. 
of the came tô be guilty of so barbarous an action as that | “ The method which Apuleius tells us the Indian 
for it. of dragging the governor of a town after his chariot. Gymnosophists took to educate their disciples, is 
dering Tknow this is generally ascribed to his passion for | still more curious and remarkable. His words are 
pecta- Homer: but I lately met with a passage in Plu- as follow: ‘ When their dinner is ready, before ìt 
it pos- tarch, which, if I am not very much mistaken, still ,is served up, the masters inquire of every particular Í 
2 than gives Us a clearer light into the motives of this ac- } scholar how he has employed his time since suu- f 
ish all fion, Plutarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth | rising: some of them answer, that, having been i 
je Jess had a master named Lysimachus, who, though he | chosen as arbiters between two persons, they have | 
ui fe Ree destitute, of all politeness, ingratiated composed their differences, and made them friends ; |. 
en Ae and his pupil, ‘and became | some, that they haye been executing the orders of f 
eri DAS MI EuT by calling the king Peleus, their parents; and others, that, they have either t 
sae cata MES ae an ‘oe Pheonix. It is no | found out something new by their own application, f 
ai AT oF aving been thus used not | or learnt it from the instructions of their fellows. k 
think it glorious * to personate Achilles, should But if there happens to be any one among them j 
t cruelty and sa imitate him in this piece of| who cannot make it appear that he has employed i 
wd” “No carry this pio À the morning to advantage, he is, immediately cx- a 
it to your E EENE t yet further, I shall submit | cluded from the company, and obliged to work while 
t copy of verses ae eege instead of a theme the rest are at dinner.’ 
iheyiate called a ich are the usual exercises, as & Tt is not impossible, that from these several 
712. Mote proper th: a the school phrase, it would not be | ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys, some 
twice a week ooy should be tasked, once or general method might be invented. What I would 
i 6 + | Sons and things ih e down his opinion of such per- endeavour to inculcate 1s, that our youth cannot be 
he should ANRE to him by his reading ; that | too soon taught the principles of virtue, seeing the 
an meas; show wh TO the actions of Turnus or | first impressions which are made on the mind are 
OE Careers they excelled, or were de- | always the strongest. 
m tho |. observe how it cor approve any particular action 3 «The archbishop of Cambray makes Telemachus 
ic two legree of Rate have been carried to a greater | say, that, though he was young in years, he was old + 
to be short of nate ction, and how it exceeded or fell |in the art of knowing how to keep both his own and 
| com hat Was moral i He might/at the same time mark | his friend’s secrets. “ When my father,’ says the 
ae the character of ny cech, and how farit agreed prince, ¢ went to the siege of-Troy, he took me on 
at would soon fs person speaking. This | his knees, and, after having embraced and blessed 
aordi- a blameable or Strengthen his judgment in | me, as he was surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, 
er DY RA Seasoning of OED and give him an «OQ my friends,’ says he, “ into your hands I commit 
please | fn yack to those. Ly es : the education of my son: if ever you loved his 
ourel books, T veneer mples which may be met with father, show it in your care towards him ; but above 
; y mucb approve Horace’s way of | all, do not omit to form him just, sincere, and fei 
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by his friends in his absence 


being thus treated 
ce reposed in him, 


als ever get him to be 
what was committed to him under the seal of seer 


not thus learn by pra 

“ I have heard of 
tain times to give his s 
that they might tell him 
employed it. The third part was always to be] 


ctice and example. 


mended, as he 
chosen a fit object. 
“Tn short nothing is more wan 
schools, than that the m 
the same care in f 
| scholars, as in fort 
| languages. Wherever the former is om: 
not help agreeing with Mr. 

| have a very strange value 
ferring the languages of the 
that which made them such brave 
it worth while to hazard the innocence and virtue 

his son for a little Greek and Latin. ` 

“As the subject of this es 

| importance, and what I do n 


what occurred to me on it fri 
or reading, and wh 


publish, as you may think fit, 
X. “Tam, Sir, yours,” &e 


No. 338.) FRIDAY, MARCH 28 1712. 


m Nil fuit unquam 
Tam dispar sibi. ? Hon. 1 Sat iii, 18. 


Made up of nought but inconsistencies, 
I FIND the tragedy of The Dis 


he epiloguet has, to my knowledge, so 
>” | wuch of greater moment to value himself upon, that 


blishing the excep- 


tions made against gaicty at the end of serious cn- 


tertainments in the following letter; I should be 


more unwilling to pardon him than any body, a 
practice which cannot have any ill consequence but 
trom the abilities of the person who is guilty of it, 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Thad the happiness the other nig 
very near you, and your worth 
at the acting of the ne 
a late paper or two, 
highly pleased with 


* Tho orginal motto to this Paper, at its first publication in 
folio, was likewise from Horace: 
= ———__ Servetur ad imum, 
„Qualis ab incepto processerit, 


ht of sitting 
y friend Sir Roger, 
w tragedy, which you have in 
so justly recommended. I was 
the advantageous situation for- 


The excuse alludes toa passage ai the end of Tat No 38, 
1 The author of the e 


exiled The Distrest Mothe, 


These words of my father, | tuns had 
continually repeated to me | tlemen, f 


nor could all the insinua- I found, pl 


“ There is hardly any virtue which a lad might 


a good man, who used at cer- 
cholars sixpence a picce, 
the next day how they had 


out in charity, and every boy was blamed or com- 
could make it appear that he had 


ting to our public 
asters of them should use 
fashioning the manners of their 
ming their tongues to the learned 
itted, I can- | equal pleasure 
Locke, that a man must | fied with Mrs. Oldfield’s e 
for words, when, pre. 


Greeks and ‘Romans to 
men, he can think manity, pleased to find 


say is of the highest 


ot remember to have | saved Andromache, 
yet seen treated by any author, I have sent you | that he had left her 
t Irom my own observation 
hich you may cither suppress or 


trest Mother ig Pub: the close extinguished 
The author of the prologue, t I sup- look upon all such nob 


i g 3 r ughts 
ct sibi constet. with too dismal and melancholy thoughts 


e of this 
Hor. A. P. |them; for who knows the EREE for the great 
| _ t Steclo was the author of the prologue to The Distrest Mother. | are much obliged, indeed, to the poets, 


afety ‘ t 
tenderness they express for the safet} if tha 
Pilogue tothe play of A, Phillips, OnE ani heeen ls eee then: fOr it. But 
r, first published in 1712, was Mr , mS eE suro 
éustace Budgell. š be all, pray, good Sir, 


z 
given me in placing na 


ested, and ie Of th 


like j observe the kni 


t ght’s Tet 
that | well at leisure t 


` ) a muy 

© improve myself hy o l Was 

‘ ayed her part in the knigh Urs, N 

tray | till at the last concluding lines she ¢ ; 

ecy, |him. You must know, Sir, that it ; 
custom, when I have been Well entert ine 

tragedy, to make my retreat p amed a 

epilogue enters; not but that tho: 

very well written, but | 

crown, and made a fair Purchase aes 

aid | pleasing melancholy as the Poet's art ago och of 
or my own nature admit of 

some of it home with me: 

at once tricked out of all, 

dexterity in the world, H 

other night, in hopes of finding my 

of this matter favoured by your friend 

my great surprise, I found the 


se piece 


owever, I kep 


Aa 

; knight ent 
into both parts, and 

gaiety as he had 

fore with Andromache’s greatness, Whetherth 

no more than an effect of the knights 

at last, tha 

of | tragical doings, every thing was s 

not know, But for my own part, 

was so dissatisfied, that I w 


you cannot imagine, Mr. Spe 
she was reserved to do me. I foun 
the action, gradually wi 
pitch, and felt the exalted 
minds conceive at the si 
The Impression, believe n 
me, that I am persuaded, 


a . S ar 
having paid aby ie oft 


1, from one of which ÄREM £9 near tio 
; who made no scruple | reflections on the Several in i Sire t Bene 
iness to see my | pure nature sugg 


ers, and the measures | flowed from the 
t occasion.’ He adds, | I must confess t} 


Cfore the f; New 


ering with 
RS much satis. | 
been be. | 
is were 
peculiar hy. | 
t, after all the | 
afe and well, Ido | 
I must confess Į 
as sorry the poet had 
and could heartily have wished 
stone-dead upon the stage. For 

ctator, the mischief | 
d my soul, during 
orked up to the highest 
passion which all generous | 
ght of virtue in distress, 
ne, Sir, was so strong upon 
if I had been let alone in 


it, I could, at an extremity, have ventured to de- 


fend yourself ar 


id Sir Roger against half a scure of 


the fiercest Mohocks; but the ludicrous epilogue in 


felt, I cannot so well tell. For myself I must de- 


clare, that at the end of the play I uem i 
uniform, and all of apiece; but at the end v 


epilogue it was so jumbled together, a ee 
between jest and earnest, that, if you will ae 
me an extravagant fancy, I will here sct it ent 
I could not but fancy, if my soul had at nea 
quitted my body, and descended to the Me 
shades in the posture it was then in, DEP ee 
figure it would have made among them. They 


p tley- i 
not have known what to have made of my motley 


5 yor Te- 
Spectre, half comic and half TD, A over at 
sembling a ridiculous face that at Ce The 
laughs on one side, and cries on the al made for 
only defence, I think, I have ever hear al tack of 
this, as it seems to me the most Daas that the 
the comic tail to the tragic head, ist A eal gen- 
minds of the audience must be refreshed, 2 


. cs 
: ad rown hom 
tlemen and ladies not sent away to thei about. 


of our per- 


em, that Go are 
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all my ardour, and made me s 
le achievements as downrigat l 
silly and romantic. What the rest of the audience 


? We 


c 
exactest art “Ie othe, Paya 

and j deme "i 
TERY curiosity Jod me net thoy 
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| p o any great harm; and jas magnificent ideas. The sixth book, like a 

ively to aoe st, we shall in all proba- troubled ocean, represents greatness in confusion ; 

1 f Sp dO their be our days, and frequent the seventh aftects the imagination like the ocean 

non? yet the? the length 0 What makes me more |in a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, without 
Mires OTS aa eve mation of this matter is, producing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

atres ye some Te orr SIE CNO attending it: The critic above mentioned, among the rules 

Y rous tO an ill consequ nin ch musicians being re- which he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 

: of ce in imitation of these | way of writing, proposes to his reader, that he 

p a Be theatres they nett farewell voluntaries, should imitate the most celebrated authors who 


ae ced, Pign to the design of church- have gone before him, and have been engaged in 
plo usie quite fore Ng judice of well-disposed works of the same nature; as in particular that, if 
sort 0 e great, pro atlemen should be in- he writes on a poetical subject, he should consider 


i hose fingering anit their airs to the place how Homer would have spoken on such an occasion. 
ey that they OUG ety musician is obliged to By this means one great genius often catches the 
Mi ysiness, l ae as the preacher. For want | fame from another, and writes in his spirit, without 
„to the text as ' experience a great deal of copying servilely after him. There are a thousand 
Eis J have foun A preacher has often, with | shining passages in Virgil, which have been lighted. 
re For Se oteli handled his subject, | up by Homer. : 
mat piety and piace has with the utmost diligence Milton, though his own natural strength of genius 
“nd the NO eed proper to the discourse, and I | was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, has 
yself and in the rest of the pew, doubtless very much raised and ennobled his con- 
| pave found a dispositions, they have been, all | ceptions by such an imitation as that which Longi- 
yo thong Aei vated by a merry jig from the | nus has recommended. 
vind moments Sao not what further ill effects In this book, which gives us an account of the 
organ-ot. y T have been speaking of may in time | six days’ works, the poet received but very few as- 
ihe epost this I am credibly informed of, that | sistances from heathen writers, who are strangers 
produce: "af has resolved upon a very sudden re- | to the wonders of creation, But as there are many 
Paul Dore his tragical dramas ; and that, at the | glorious strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy 
U erformance, he designs, instead of a | writ, the author has numberless allusions to them 
next uo z Lt to dismiss his audience with an through the whole course of this book. The great 
penitentia r Dallad of his own composing. Pray, | critic I have before mentioned, though a heathen, 
Bear you can to put a stop to these growing has taken notice of the sublime manner in which - 
wie al you will very much oblige the lawgiver of the Jews has described the creation 
aa « Your humble Servant, in the first chapter of Genesis; and there are many 
«“ PuysiBULus.” other passages in Scripture which rise up to the 
same majesty, where the subject is touched upon. | 
Milton has shown his judgment very remarkably, ! 
No. 339.) SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1712 in making use of such of these as were proper for |. 
his poem, and in duly qualilying those strains of i 


Ut his exordia primis 


Omnia, et ipse tener mundi conereverit orbis. castern poetry which were suited to readers whose | 
Tum durare solum et discludere Nerea ponto imaginations were set to a higher pitch than those 
Cerperit, et rerum paullatim sumere formas. of colder climates. 


Ving. Ecl. vi. 33. 


He sung the secret seeds of nature's frame, 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 


Adam’s speech to the angel, wherein he desires 
an account of what had passed within the regions 


bial through the mighty void, and in their fall, of nature before the creation, is Nery, great and 

a analy aua aiy this goodly ball, solemn. The following lines, in which he tells him, 
der soil then stif’ning by degrees, i eS i 

ate from the bounded earth the bounding seas . that the day 1s welt tos A ept for hit to oe 

| ho earth and ocean various forms disclose, upon such a subject, are exquisite in their kind: | 

| L a new sun to the new world arose.—DryDEx ‘And the great light of day yet wants to run ji 
ONGINUS has observ Much of his race, though steep; suspense in heav'n 

loftiness in senlim a ets that there may be a Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, i 

| and brings į ents where there is no passion, And longer will delay to hear thee tell y 

\ mgs Instances out of arcient authors to sup- His generation, &c. i 

| port this his o k 


Renee pinion. The patheti hat er 

critic he p c, as that great 
i Tae may animate and inflame the sub- 
ate not essential to it. Accordingly, as he 


The angel’s encouraging our first parents in a 
modest pursuit after knowledge, with the caes | 
Urther remark i which he assigns for the creation of the world, are 
a ay often find that those who | yery just aa beautiful. ‘The Messiah, by whom, | 
| he talent of writing up the passions very often want | as we are told in Scripture, the heavens were made, 
ret, and so on the in the great and sublime man- | goes forth in the power of his Father, surrounded | 
Te a master ee Milton has shown | with a host of angels, and clothed with such a ma- | 
The seventh book cranes these ways of writing. | josty as becomes his entering upon a work which, | 

we are now entering upon, | according to our conceptions, appears the utmost 


i 

an insta : 

an raa ea sublime which is not mixed | exertion of Omnipoteuce. What a beautiful de- } 

i a kind of com LERES he author appears | scription has our author raised upon that hiut in: | 

though th posed and sedate majesty; and | one of the prophets! “ And behold there came four: | 
$ 
f 
| 
} 
j 
f 
è 


© sentim: r 
lion as those in Ra do not give so great an emo- | chariots out from between two mountains, and the: i 
oS Sees ead ny abound with | mountains were mountains of brass :”” * 

Whi rain ae 

ing Place he Malate ordinary of Newgate at this time, About his chariot numberless were pour'd 

terete UNS of the conven: years: he died October 7, 1719. Cherub and seraph, potentates and threnes, i 
| vell, att Tepresented thei cts executed at Tyburn, P. Lorrain And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots sing f 
| tumour havin lived a as true penitents, and dying very From the armoury of God, where stand of oli | 

usy styled Or the most part very ill: they are Myriads between two brazen mountairs ‘adg'd 


P: F è 
aul Lorrain’s satata in the Tatler No 63. | Against a solema day harness‘d at hand, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


aye! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv'd, 
Attandant on the Lord: Heav'n open’d wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound ! 
On golden hinges moving ———_ 


I have before taken n 


n notice of these chariots of 


God, and of these gates of heaven; and shall here 
only add, that Homer gives us the same idea of the 
latter, as opening of themselves; though he after- 
wards takes off from it, by telling us that the hours 

. first of all removed those prodigious heaps of clouds 
which lay as a barrier before them, 

I do not know any thing in the whole poem more 
sublime than the description which follows, where 
the Messiah is represented at the head of his angels, 
as looking down into the chaos, calming its con- 
fusion, riding into the midst of 1$, and drawing the 
first outline of the creation: 


On heav'nly ground they stood, and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 

And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heavwn's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
‘Silence, ye troubled waves : and thou, deep, peace!" 
Said then th’ omnific Word, ‘ Your discord end!" 
Nor staid, but on the wings of cherubim 

Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn; 

For Chaos heard his voice, - Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright procession, to behold 

Creatior., and the wonders of his might. 

Then stay’d the fervid Wheels; and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepar’d, 

In God’s eternal store to circumscribe 

This universe and all created things: 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 

Round through the vast profundity obscure, 

And said, “ Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O world ™ 


The thought of the golden compasses is concetved 
altogether in Homer’s spirit, and is a very noble 
incident in this wonderful description, Homer, 
when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to them several 
arms and instruments with the same greatness of 
imagination. Let the reader only peruse the de- 


seription of Minerva’s gis, or buckler, in the fifth 


book of the Iliad, with her spear, which would over- 
turn whole squadrons, 


and her helmet that was 
sufficient to cover an army drawn out of a hundred 


cities. The golden compasses, in the above-men- 
tioned passage, appear a very natural instrument in 
the hand of him whom Plato Somewhere calls the 
Divine Geometrician. As poetry delights in cloth- 
ing abstracted ideas in allegories and sensible 
images, we find a magnificent description of the 
creation formed after the same manner in one of 
the prophets, wherein he describes the Almighty 
Architect as measuring the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, meting out the heavens with his span, 
comprehending the dust of the earth in a measure, 
weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance.” Another of them describing the Supreme 
Being in this great work of creation, represents him 
as laying the foundations of the earth, and stretch- 
ing a line upon it; and, in another place, as gar- 
hishing the heavens, stretching out the north oyver 
the empty place, and hanging the earth upon no- 


the creation rise up to 


Birth-day of heav'y 
The hollow univers, 


We have the ‘same clevation 
third day, when the mountains 
and the deep was made : 


ul orb they 


of thought ; 
Were brought, forth 


Immediately the mountains hur 
Emergent, and their broad bare pepper 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the pp heave 
So high as heay'n the tumid hills, so Io : 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and d 
Capacious bed of Waters —_____ cep, 


We have also the rising of 
world described in th 
with all the graces th 
their description of th 
imagination into a t 
beautiful. 


The several glories of the 
appearance on the fourth day: 


First in his east the glorious Jamp was seen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round ' 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through leaven’s high road; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him dane'd, 
Shedding sweet influence, Less bright the moon, 
But opposite in levelid West was set 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights sho needed none 

In that aspect, and still that distance keeps 

Till night; then in the east her turn she shines, 
Revolv'd on heaven's great axle, and her reign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds, 

With thousand thousand stars, that then appear'd 
Spangling the hemisphere — 


the whole 


at other poets haye la 

h vis 

e spring, and lead hedo 
heatre equally surprisj 


heavens make their 


One would wonder how the poet could be so con. 
cise in his description of the six days’ works, as to 
comprehend them within the bounds of an episode, 
and at the same time, so particular, as to give us 
a lively idea of them. This is'still more remarkable 
in his account of the fifth and sixth days, in which 
he has drawn out to our view the whole ara 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As the 
lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest Po 
ductions in the world of living creatures, the e 
will find a most exquisite spirit of poetry E the 
account which our author gives us of them. 


view on 
such a manner, that the reader see after anothy 
wonderful work, and to assist present a i 
angels who are the Spectators of ae the choj È 
is the conclusion of the first day: How elon | 
! Storio 
—— Thus was the firs a 
Nor past uncelebrated, TA evn and mom 
By the celestial choirs, wh n out 
Exhaling first from darkness they light 


is day’s work, which je be | 


sixth day concludes with the formation of NE, 
on which the angel takes occasion, as he hi “Sige 
the battle in heaven, to remind Adam s this iis 
dience, which was the principal design o 
Visit. Aaesiah ree 
The poet afterward represents the Merah ite 
turning into heaven, and taking a surv <foly sub- 
great work. There is something BO A ibe 
lime in this part of the poem, yiosi vith so many 
scribes that great period of time, fille eats an 
glorious circumstances; when the 


i ended u 
: i i ; when the Messiah asc te 
thing, This last noble thought Milton has ex- erie Aare everlasting gates; ae 
pressed in the following verse : looked dow with pleasure upon his new cre’, 


And earth Self-balane’d on her centre hung. 


The beauties of description in this book lic so very 
thick, that it is Ampossible to enumerate them in this 
paper. The poct has employed on them the whole 


energy of our tongue, The several great scenes of 


when every part of nature Cease) 
existence, when the moring a 
and all the sons of God shouted for J 


ioice in its 
rejoice 
ang together 


ish" th day : 
So ey’n and morn accomplish'd the gx 8 
Yet uot till the Creator from hi: ere) 
Desisting, though unwearied, up 
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peavers, his nigh abode; 
Pi ” 

tip 19 the oF jis new cronies Nee 
nae how good, how fair, 


Up he rode, 
1 the sound 4 
jth acclams arp, that tun’d 


e air , 
est, for thou beard’st) 


mp ascend 


Ys ing 
je the bright Ting gates!” they sung, . 
} hie yout living doors! let in 
ye heaven om his work return d 


de this book upon the creation, 

í „a poem which has lately ap- 
mention ie ? The work was undertaken 
f nd is executed with so 
hat it deserves to be looked upon 


cof the most useful 
yerse, Th i ee 
or eed to find the depths of philosophy enlivenec 
Me ihe charms of poetry, and to see so great a 
ih olt A eason amidst so beautiful a redundancy 
i agination. The author has shown us that 
l the works of nature which necessarily 

ds us to the knowledge of the first cause. In 
m : he has illustrated, by numberless and incon- 
ie instances, that divine wisdom which the son 
if Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme 
Being in his formation of the world, when he tells 


a, 
= 
5 
B 


us, that “ He created her, he saw her, and numbered 
her and poured her out upon all his works.’ —L. 


No, 340., MONDAY, MARCH 31; 1712. 


Quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes? 
Quem sese ore ferens ! quam forti pectore et armis! 
Vira, Æn. iv. 10. 


What chief is this that visits us from far, 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train`d to war? 


I Taxe itto be the highest instance of a noble 
mind, to bear great qualities without discovering in 
‘man’s behaviour any consciousness that he is 
“perior to the rest of the world. Or, to say it 
ae it is the duty of a great person so to de- 
earn as that whatever endowments he 
Mii s may appear to value himself upon no 
AE x ac as any man may arrive at. Fle 
ai a no man valuable but for his public 
atte tp he? and integrity: and all other endow- 
aoa eee only as they contribute to the 
or nlio S virtues. Such a man, if he is wise 
Ao e e it is of no consideration to other 
eats for th 428,80, but as he employs those high ta- 
applaus cir use and service, He who affects the 

tses and addresses of Iti ; 5 
mtr bat a multitude, or assumes 
“eminence upon any other consi- 


9 himself 
eration, 
‘a7 st soon turn admiration into contempt. 
t there can 


tis certaj 
ertai 
Who is ee À an be no merit in any man 
Taltable ant cious of it; but the sense that it is 
Takes that a Secording to the application of it, 
ebe invidia y amiable, which would other- 
thing in which, In this light itis considered as 
; beans Man bears a share. Itan- 
X an E A power, and fame, in an 
or of its and all manner, to him who is pos- 
men who are strangers to him 


’ 

Meng ation, a phi z 

lich H ene al Poem; demonstrating the ex- 

Pilotany ackmore, Kut x God. In seven books. By Sir 
i Londo, D. and fellow of the college of 


are naturally incited to indulge a curiosity in be- 
holding the person, behaviour, feature, and shape, 
of him in whose character, perhaps, each man had 
formed something in common with himself. 
Whether such, or any other, @e the causes, all 
men have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth; and I aave had many letters from all 
parts of this kingdom, that request I would give 
them an exact account of the stature, the mien, the 
aspect of the prince who lately visited England, and 
has done such wonders for the liberty of Europe. 
It would puzzle the most curious to form to himself 
the sort of man my several correspondents expect 
to hear of by the action mentioned, when they de- 
sire a description of him. There is always some- 
thing that concerns themselves, and growing out of 
their own circumstances, in all their inquiries. A 
friend of mine in Wales beseeches me to be very 
exact in my account of that wonderful man, who 
had marched an army and all its baggage over the 
Alps; and, if possible, to learn whether the pea- 
sant who showed him the way, and is drawn in the 
map, be yet living. A gentleman from the uni- 
versity, who is deeply intent on the study of hu- 
manity, desires me to be as particular, if I had op- 
portunity, in observing the whole interview between 
his highness and our late general. Thus do men’s 
fancies work according to their several educations 
and circumstances; but all pay a respect, mixed 
with admiration, to this illustrious character. I have 
waited for his arrival in Holland, before I would let 
my correspondents know that I have not been so un- 
curious a Spectator as not to have seen Prince 
Bugene.* It would be very difficult, as I said just 
now, to answer every expectation of those who have 
written to me on that head; nor is it possible forme 
to find words to let one know what an artful glance 
there is in his countenance who surprised Cremona; 
how daring he appears who forced the trenches of 
Turin; but in general I can say that he who beholds 
him will easily expect from him any thing that is to 
be imagined, or executed, by the wit or force of 
man. ‘The prince is of that stature which makes a 
man most easily become all parts of exercise; has 
height to be graceful on occasions of state and ce- 
remony, and no less adapted for agility and dis- 
patch: his aspect is erect and composed ; his eye 
lively and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than spark- 
ling; his action and address the most easy imagin- 
able, and‘ his behaviour in an assembly peculiarly 
graceful in a certain art of mixing insensibly with 
the rest, and becoming one of the company, instead 
of receiving the courtship of it. The shape of his 
person, and composure of his limbs, are remarkably 
exact and beautiful. There is in his looks some- 
thing sublime, which does not seem to arise from 
his quality or character, but the innate disposition 
of his mind. It is apparent that he suffers the pre- 
sence of much company, instead of taking delight 
in it; and he appeared in public, while with us, 
rather to return good-will, or satisty curiosity, than 
to gratify any taste he himself had of being popular. 
As his thoughts are never tumultuous in danger, 
they are as little discomposed on occasions of pomp 
and magnificence. A great soul is affected, in | 
either case, no further than in considering the pro- | 
perest methods to extricate itself from them. If | 
this hero has the strong incentives to uncommon | 
enterprises that were remarkable in Alexander, he 
Riiiiehenere: WS ea 


® He stood godfather to Steele's second son, who was 
named Eugene after this prince. 
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i prosecutes and enjoys the fame of them with the 
justness, propriety, and good sense of Cæsar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable of being 
entertained with contemplation as enterprise; a 
mind ready for great exploits, but not impatient for 
occasions to exert itself. The prince has wisdom, 
and valour in as high perfection as man can enjoy 
it; which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish all 
vain-glory, ostentation, ambition, and all other vices 
which might intrude upon his mind, to make it un- 
equal. These habits and qualities of soul and body, 
render this personage so extraordinary, that he ap- 
pears to have nothing in him but what every man 
should have in him, the exertion of his very self, 
abstracted from the circumstances in which fortune 
has placed him, Thus, were you to see Prince 
Eugene, and were told he was a private gentleman, 
you would say he isa man of modesty and merit, 
Should you be told that was Prince Eugene, he 
would be diminished no otherwise, than that part of 
your distant admiration would turn into a familiar 
good-will. e 
This I thought fit to entertain my reader with, 
concerning a hero who never was equalled but by 
one man ;* over whom also he has this advantage, 
| that he has had an opportunity to manifest an esteem 
| for him in his adversity.—T. 
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\ Resume vour courage and dismiss your fear. 
DryDEN 


Having, to oblige my correspondent Physibulus, 

| printed his letter last Friday, in relation to the new 

epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now publish 

another, which I have just received from a gentle- 

man who does not agree with him in his sentiments 
upon that matter. 


€ Sir, 


“I am amazed to find an epilogue attacked in 
your last Friday’s paper, which has been so gene- 
rally applauded by the town, and received such 
honours as were never before given to any in an 
English theatre. 

“ The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield to 
go off the stage the first night till she had repeated 
it twice ; the second night the noise of encores was 
as loud as before, and she was again obliged to 
speak it twice; the third night it was still called for 
a second time ; and, in short, contrary to all other 
epilogues, which are dropped after the third repre- 
sentation of the play, this has already been repeated 
nine times, 

“T must own, I am the more surprised to find 
this censure in opposition to the whole town, in a 
paper which has been hitherto famous for the candour 
of its criticisms. 

“I can by no means allow your melancholy cor- 
respondent, that the new epilogue is unnatural be- 
cause itis gay. If J hada mind to be learned; 1 
could tell him that the prologue and epilogue were 
real parts of the ancient tragedy; but every one 
knows, that, on the British stage, they are distinct 
performances by themselves, pieces entirely de-, 

| tached from the play, and no way essential to it. ! 
‘ ©The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no ' 
z5 5 


®@ Tho Duke of Marlborough, who was a’ this time turned 


5 F ‘or: y 
Mrs. Oldfield might still have slm dent pee the 
: a oken 

stance of this iaer 
cae iea mai 

e onal 

she lies stone-dead upon the stage NeuGy rine: 

|gentlemen’s offering to remove ho ut, Upon thoe 

business it is to carry off the slain b Vy Whose | 

tragedies, she breaks out into that a h 

ning, of what was yer at abn 


3 y ludicrous : 
time thought a very good ieee at the 


Hold! are you mad? you damn'd ¢ 
Tam to rise and spe 


ak the epilogue. ued log 


“ This diverting manner wa ray k 
Mr. Dryden, who, if he was merits Pravtised br | 
tragedies in his time, was allowed b a writer of 
have the happiest turn for a prince ay One ty | 
logue. The epilogues to Cleomenes en S i epi. 
The Duke of Guise, Aurengzebe, and Lo "stan, 
umphant, are all precedents of this nature Tri. 

“r might further justify this practice by that 
cellent epilogue which was spoken, a few you 
since, after the tragedy of Phædra and Hippol en 
with a great many others, in which the author hav 
endeavoured to make the audience merry, If thes 
have not all succeeded so well as the writer of this 
they have however shown that it was not for want 
of good-will. 

“ I must further observe, that the gaiety of it may 
be still the more proper, as it is at the end ofa 
French play; since every one knows that nation, 
who are generally esteemed to have as polite a taste 
as any in Europe, always close their tragic enter 
tainments with what they call a petite pièce, which | 
is purposely designed to raise mirth, and send away | 
the audience well pleased. The same person who 
has supported the chief character in A the tragedy 
very often plays the principal part in the petita | 
pièce ; so that I have myself seen, at Paris, Orestes | 
and Lubin acted the same night by the same man, 
“ Tragi-comedy, indeed, you have yourself, in a 
former speculation, found fault with very justly, 
because it breaks the tide of the passions Pra 
are yet flowing; but this is nothing at oe f i 
present case, where they have had already their fu 
course. | 
“ As the new epilogue is written Conte | 
the practice of our best poets, so it 1s not sus his Re. j 
which, as the Duke of Buckingham E y | 
hearsal, might serve for any other play; _ ae came 
rises out of the occurrences of the piece it" 
posed for. A suit 
«The only reason your m it 
gives a aie this REIS epilogue, as he call [| 
8 8 ; melancholy. 
is, that he has a mind to go home e grave than | 
wish the gentleman may not be eI think it | 
wise, For my own part, I must ae of ‘a fictitious | 
very sufficient to have the STI u 
piece remain upon me while it 3s rey d humour. It 
[ love to be sent home to bed in oae inconsola 
Physibulus is, however, renova e need 
and not to have his tears drie ee he has h 
continue his old custom, and, ae out be! 
half-crown’s worth of sorrow, slin 
epilogue begins. 


ful correspondent | 


mu 1, k 

® A tragedy by Mr. Edmund Neal, Toque 10 
Silti kee Hath Addison wrote ra Le log 
when Italian operas were in Ye ee 
of the town in preferring sound to 


| out of all his public amvloyments 
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SSENT aall mistake of 
i vhole action he was 

ne during the W ho j 
Be NEEE he could have attacked 
sorty e Mohocks in the excess of 
eoii t but look upon it as a happy ac- 
Icann is SO bloody-minded in his 
< erted from this fit of outrageous 
ik diet ole of this gentleman in his 
TR memory the Knight of the 
R who lays about him at such 
an old romance. J shall 
ni 4 his soul, as he himself says, 
Mi that his sow, : s 
radily gale a very ridiculous figure, had it 
we body, and descended to the poetical 


ı encounter. — : oT 
shades, his conceit of tacking a tragic head with 
to refresh the audience, it is 
that I don’t know what to 


alter, 


K arcifal rate in 


‘tail, in order 
jece of jargon, 
make of it. riter makes a very sudden tran- 


n legant W 
sorte i playhouse to the church, ard from 
si ` 


to the gallows- g b> 
dog for what relates to the church, he is of opi- 
nion that the epilogues have given occasion to those 
erry jigs from the organ-loft, which have dissi- 
pated those good thoughts and dispositions he has 
found in himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the 
anging of ‘wo staves culled out by the judicious 
and diligent clerk. rey : à 

“He fetches his next thought from Tyburn; an 
, seems very apprehensive lest there should happen 
any innovations in the tragedies of his friend Paul 
Lorrain. 

“Tn the mean time, Sir, this gloomy writer, who 
isso mightily scandalized at a gay epilogue after a 
at pay speaking a the me of POT unhappy 

ches who are condemned to suffer an ignomi- 
death by the justice of our laws, endeavours 
o make the reader merry on so improper an occa- 
sion, by those poor burlesque expressions of tragical 
dramas and monthly performances. 
ise “Tam, Sir, with great respect, 
y Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 
i “ PHILOMEDES.” 
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_— this tragical genius lis at present, I ain sure, no way Below your Asteria 
pt enough ‘schief Andromache had | for conjugal affection: but I see the behaviour of 


some women so little suited to the cireumstance 
wherein my wife and I shall soon be, that it is with 
a reluctance, Í never knew before, I am going to 
my duty. What puts me to present pain is, the 
example of a young lady, whose story you shall have 
as well as I can give it you. ‘ Hortensius, an offi- 
cer of good rank in her Majesty’s service, hap- 
pened, in a certain part of England, to be brought 
to a country gentleman’s house, where he was re- 
ceived with that more than ordinary welcome with 
which men of domestic lives entertain such few sol- 
diers whom a military life, from the variety of ad- 
ventures, has not rendered overbearing, but humane, 
easy, and agreeable. Hortensius stayed here some 
time, and had casy access at all hours, as well as 
unavoidable conversation at some parts of the day, 
with the beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman’s daugh- 
ter. People who live in cities are wonderfully 
struck with every little country abode they see when 
they take the air; and it is natural to fancy they 
sould live in every neat cottage (by which they pass) 
much happier than in their present circumstances. 
The turbulent way of life which Hortensius was 
used to made him reflect with much satisfaction on 
all the advantages of a sweet retreat one day; and, 
among the rest, you will think it not improbable it 
might enter into his thought, that such a woman as 
Sylvana would consummate the happiness. The 
world is so debauched with mean considerations, 
that Hortensius knew it would be received as an 
act of generosity, if he asked for a woman of the 
highest merit, without further questions, of a parent 
who had nothing to add to her personal qualifica- 
tions. The wedding was celebrated at her father’s 
house. When that was over, the generous husband 
did not proportion his provision for her to the cir- 
cumstances of her fortune, but considered his wife 
as his darling, his pride, and his vanity; or, rather, 
that it was in the woman he had chosen that a man 
of sense could show pride or vanity with an excuse, 
and therefore adorned her with rich habits and va- 
luable jewels. He did not, however, omit to admo 
nish her, that he did his very utmost in this; that 
it was an ostentation he could not be guilty of but 
to a woman he had so much pleasure in, cesiring 
her to consider it as such; and begged of her also to 
take these matters rightly and believe the gems, the 
gowns, the laces, would still become her better, if 
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AS Tegä 
tea, het? decency isa great rule of life in 
female worl ore especially to be consulted by the 
Thich escribey anne overlook the following letter, 


tea, V88 this day . 

eating in thar 0) looking over your papers; and 

Ha k amiab o cember the 6th, SHANG de- 
e gricf of Asteria for the absence 


a ausband, į 
fiectig »it threw me intoa great deal of re- 


say but this arose very much 
my own life, who am a 
moran day to receive orders, 
wee ave Dehind me a wife that 
» and that very deservedly. She 


tom i * cannot 
Soldier circumstances of 


| *bich wy: ex 
mnt lgt we eves 


her air and behaviour was such, that it might ap- 
pear she dressed thus rather in compliance to his 
humour that way, than out of any value she herself 
had for the trifles. To this lesson, too hard fora 
woman, Hortentius added, that she must be sure to 
stay with her friends in the country till his return. 
As soon as Hortensius departed, Sylvana saw, in 
her looking-glass, that the love he conceived for her 
was wholly owing to the accident of seeing her ; 
and she was convinced it was only her misfortune 
the rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater quality and merit had contended 
for one so genteel, though bred in obscurity ; so 
very witty, though never acquainted with court or 
town. She therefore resolved not to hide so much 
excellence from the world; but, without any regard 
to the absence of the most generous man alive, she 
is now the gayest lady about this town, and has 
shut out the thoughts of her husband, by a constant 
retinue of the vainest young fellows this age has 
produced; to entertain whom she squanders away 
all Hortensius is able to support her with, though 
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«nat supply is purchased with no less difficulty than 
the hazard of his life.” 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work 
hecoming your office, to treat this criminal as she 
You should give it the severest reflec- 
You should tell women that they 
are more accountable for behaviour in absence, than 
after death. The dead are not dishonoured by 
their levities ; the living may return, and be laughed 
at by empty fops, who will not fail to turn into 
ood man, who is so unreasonable as to 
be still alive, and come and spoil good company, 


to) 


“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 


All strictness of behaviour is so unmercifully 


laughed at in our age, that the other much worse 
extreme is the more common folly. 
woman consider, which of the two offences a hus- 
band would the more easily forgive, that of being 
less entertaining than she could to please company, 
or raising the desires of the whole room to his dis- 
advantage, and she will easily be able to form her 
conduct: We have indeed carried women’s charac- 
ters too much into public life, and you Shall see 
them now-a-days affect a sort of fame: but I cannot 
help venturing to disoblige them for their service, 
by telling them, that the utmost of a woman’s cha- 
racter is contained in domestic life; she is blameable 
or praiseworthy according as her carriage affects the 
house of her father or husband. All she has to do 
in this world is contained within the duties of a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother. 
may be well performed, though a lady should not 
be the very finest woman at an opera or an assem- 
bly. 
share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest air. 
when the very brains of the sex are turned, and 
they place their ambition on circumstances, wherein 
to excel is no addition to what is truly commendable ; 
where can this end, but, as it frequently does, in 
their placing all their industry, pleasure; and ambi- 
tion, on things which will naturally make the grati- 
fications of life last, at best, no longer than youth 
and good fortune? 
consequence, it can be no less than looking on their 
own condition, as years adyance, with a disrelish of 
life, and falling into contempt of their own persons, 
or being the derision of others. But when they con- 
sider themselves as they ought, no other than an ad- 
ditional part of the species (for their own happiness 
and comfort, as well as that of those for whom they 
were born), their ambition to excel will be directed 
accordingly; and they will in no part of their lives 
want opportunities of being shining ornaments to 
their fathers, husbands, brothers, or children.—T. 
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They are likewise consistent with a moderate 
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— Errat, ct illinc j 
Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus; æque feris humana in corpora transit, i 
Inque feras noster Ovin, Metam. xv. 165, 
ae All things are but alter’d ; nothing dies; 
And here and there th’ unbody'd spirit flies, 
By time, or force, or sickness dispossess‘d, 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast.—DrypDxun. 


Wirt Honeycoms, who loves to show upon oc- 


casion all the little learning he has picked up, told 
us yesterday at the club, that he thought there might 
be a great deal said for the transmigration of souls; 
and that the eastern parts of the world believed in 
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to them thougl : 
They'll tell you,” says War mean circu 

you, Says Will, e that q fan 
man, when he dies, Immediate] M o 
body of another man, or of som Y Passes into 4 
resembled in his humour, or 
was one of us,” 

As Twas wondering what thi 
ing would end in, Will told us that « M 
love, who was a fellow of whim, Jack Pree 
of those ladies who throw awa f Cne 
parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs, U . ness oy 
ae a visit one morning, he writ a very pretty : 

c upon this hint. Jack,” says he, « was Hos 
into the parlour, where he diverted Ma 
time with her favourite monkey, which was e on 
in one of the windows: till at lenoth CHEE 
pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following lee, 
to his mistress in the person of the monkey; ani, 
upon her not coming down so soon as he expected, 
left it in the window, and went about his business, 
“The lady soon after coming into the parlour 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with great 
earnestness, took it up, and to this day is in some 
doubt,” says Will, “ whether it was written by Jack 
or the monkey,” 


t 
Se; and 
tend their oh x 


“ MADAM, 


“Not having the gift of speech, I have a long 
time waited in vain for an opportunity of making 
myself known to you: and having at present the 
conveniences, of pen, ink, and paper, by ne, | 
gladly take the occasion of giving you my history 
in writing, which I could not do by word of mouth, 
You must know, Madam, that about a thousand 
years ago I was ah Indidñ brachman, andversed in 
all those mysterious secrets which your eoep 
philosopher, called Pythagoras, 1s said to aa 
Jearned from our fraternity. I had so ingeine 
myself, by my great skill in the occult Ai the 
with a demon whom I used to converse Hi Ded 
he promised to grant me whatever I show ae 
him. “I desired that’my soul might never y ae 
the body of a brute creature; but this, wae 
was not in his power to grant me. Lt Sr anes t 
that, into whatever creature I shou ‘i 
transmigrate, I might still retain my » 
be conscious that I was the same person "© thin 
in different animals. This, he told ane 
his power, and accordingly promise mye 
óf a demon, that he would grant mie a plameabls, 
From that time forth I lived so very of brachmans 
that I was made president of a college t integrity it 
an office which I discharged with great mire 

y of my death. j 

viii i, ne shuffled mo another 
and acted my part so well 1m } 
minister to prince who reigned Oy ionut 
te Conson. es i 10 Pall the innoce 
veral years, but by Gaa rifle and 
the brachman, being obliged ta till at length Egit 
people to enrich my SES RerEN recover his 
came so odious, that my master: 
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ugh the heart with 


seme thr 
me through 1 
ressing myself to him 


day add 


I found myself in the 
a jackal, and soon listed 

`. Lused to yelp near 
which was his time of | 


wing after his prey- He always fol-! 

oa d seeking “and when Í had run down a) 

in the ee i a hare, after he had feasted | 

ool Cent himself, would now and then | 
tituly at was but half-picked, for my 
DO Ee n my being unsuccessful in 
ave me such a confounded | 


that Í died of it. 
1s again set upon | 


sery i 
: it midnight, 


agemant 5 


woort 

wo oF ET, r 
<a in his angen s 5 eee 

gripe TA - next transmigration, 1 we 


vibe and became an Indian tax-gatherer: but , 
ro legs @ guilty, of great extravagances, and 


f en $ 3 
paving be ‘ed to an expensive jade of a wife, I ran 


being married deht, that I durst not show my head. 

y ear step out of my house but I was 
py somebody or other that lay in wait tor 
Į ventured abroad one night in the dusk 


As : . 
me and hurried into a 


of the Bening I 
angeon, where i 
3 «Ny soul then entered into 
that state led 


of six years. c 
when J was in the waters and if I betook myself to 


my wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock of 
tirds aiming at me. As I was one day flying amidst 
a fect of English ships, I observed a huge sea-gull 
whetling his bill, and hovering just over my head : 
upon my dipping into the water to avoid him, I fell ; 
into the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed 
me down in an instant. 

“I was some years afterward, to my great sur- 
prise, an eminent banker in Lombard-street ; and 
remembering how I had formerly suffered for want | 
of money, became so very sordid and avaricious, | 
that the whole town cried shame of me. I was a} 
miserable. little old fellow to look upon; for I had: 
ina manner starved myscel!; and was nothing but | 
ikin and bone when I died. 
ý a E afterward very much troubled and amazed | 
seanly ce Cee an emmet. I was 
and did not know but Sor ti ee Satu 
reduced to a mite, if T ay) ime or other I might be 

therefore applica did not mend my manners. 
theofices thats Pea with great diligence to 
inked upon as ee allotted to me, and was generally 
bil, [ha ne notablest ant in the whole mole- 
Under S at last picked up, as. I was “groaning 

a burden, by E t Į 
itn the nat Y an unlucky cock-sparrow, that 
Breat depre a Saoogthopd, and had before made ; 

“ T then better ‘thon our commonwealth. | 
“hole summor Fe ne condition a little, and lived 
tired with the seat e shape of a bee; but being 
gone in aes uw and penurious life I had un- 
i her on Tema a eee oe, I fell into 

e i oR urned drone, As I one day 
plunder a hive, we were received 


left dead 

“T might tell cad upon the spot. 
nich I went Ee of many other transmigrations 
aard y aean; how I was a town-rake, and 
to the also how ie Papa Gelling or en 

u th 

Christ G act these my shapes, I was shot 
s bya young jackanapes, 


y the sw hi 5 
1e most of rs swarm which defended it, that we ! 


stages of life, to remind you of the young beau whc 
made love to you about six years since. > Veu may 
remember, Madam, how he masked, and danced, 
and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain you, 
and how he was at last carried off by a cold that he 
got under your window one night in a serenade. I 
was that unfortunate young fellow to whom you 
were then so erucl. Not long after my shifting that 
unlucky body, I found myself npon a hill in ZEthiopia, 
where I lived in my present grotesque shape, till I 
was caught by a servant of the English factory, and 
sent over into Great Britain. I need not inform 
you how I came into your hands. You see, Madam, 
this is not the first time that you have had me in a 
chain: I am, however, very happy in this my cap- 
tivity, as you often bestow on me those kisses and 
caresses which I would have given the world for 
when I was a man. I hope this discovery of my 
person will not tend to my disadvantage, but that. 
you will still continue your accustomed favours to 
“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 
“ Puga 


“P, 8.'I would advise your little shock-dog to 
keep out of my way; for, as I look upon him to be 
the most formidable of my rivals, I may chance one 
time or other to give him such a snap as he won't 
like.” —L. 
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In solo vivendi causa palato est. 
Juv. Sat. xi, 11. 


Such, whose sole bliss is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reason why they live? 
CONGREVE. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ I raink it has not yet fallen into your way to 
discourse on little ambition, or the many whimsical 
ways men fall into, to distinguish themselves among 
their acquaintance. Such observations, well pur- 
sued, would make a pretty history of low life. I 
myself am got into a great reputation, which arose 
(as most extraordinary occurrences in a man’s life 
seem to do) from a mere accident. I was some days 
ago unfortunately engaged among a set of gentle- 
men, who esteemed a man according to the quantity 
of food he throws downata meal. Now I, whoam ever 
for distinguishing myself according to the notions 
of superiority which the rest of the company enter- 
tain, ate so immoderately for their applause, as had 
like to have cost me my life. What added to my 
misfortune was, that having naturally a good 
stomach, and having lived soberly for some time, my | 
body was as well prepared for this contention as if 
it had been by appointment. I had quickly van- 
quished every glutton in the, company but one, who- 
was such a prodigy in his way, and withal so very 
merry during the whole entertainment, that he in- 
sensibly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
which in a little time concluded in a complete vic- 
tory over my rival; after which, by way of insult, I 
ate a considerable proportion beyond what the spec- 
tators thought me obliged in honour to do. The 
effect, however, of this engagement, has made me 
resolve never to eat more for renown; and I have, 

ursuant to this resolution, compounded three wagers 
[ had depending on the strength of my stomach; 
which happened very luckily, because it was stipu- 
Jated in our articles either to play or pay. How a 


a his new gun upon me. 
Over these and several other 


men of common sense could be thus engaged is 
| hard to determine: but the occasion of this is, to 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


desire you to nform several gluttons of my ac- 
‘quaintance, who lookyon me with envy, that they 


had best moderate their ambition in time, lest in- ' 
famy or death attend their success: I forgot to tell ! 


` you, Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure I received 
the acclamations of the whole board, when I had 
almost eat my antagonist into convulsions. It was 
then that I returned his mirth upon him with such 
success, as he was hardly able to swallow, though 
prompted by a desire of fame, and a passionate 
fondness for distinction. I had not endeavoured to 
‘excel so far, had not the company been so loud in 
their approbation of my victory. I do not question 
but the same thirst after glory has often caused a 
man to drink quarts without taking breath, and 


prompted men to many other as difficult enterprises ; | 


which, if otherwise pursued, might turn very much 
to a man’s advantage. ‘This ambition of mine was 
indeed extravagantly pursued; however, I cannot 
help observing, that syou hardly ever see a man 
commended for a good stomach, but he immediately 
falls to eating more (though he had before dined,) 
as well to confirm the person that commended him 
in his good opinion of him, as to convince any other 
at the table who may have been unattentive enough 
| not'to have done justice to his character. 


“Tam, Sir, ; 
“Your most humble Servant, 
« Epicure MAMMON.” 
t Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I have wrote to you three or four times, to de- 
sire you would take notice of an impertinent custom 
the women, the fine women, have lately fallen into, 
of taking snuff. This silly trick is attended with 
such a coquette air in. some ladies, and such a sedate 
masculine one in others, that I cannot tell which 

“most to complain of; but they are to me equally 
disagreeable. Mrs, Saunter is so impatient of being 
„Without it, that she takes it as often as she does salt 
dt meals: and as she affects a wonderful ease and 
negligence in all her manner, an upper lip mixed 
with snuff and the sauce is what is presented to the 
observation of all who*haye the honour to eat with 
‘her.’ The pretty: creature her niece does all she can 
to bè as disagreeable as her aunt; and if she is not 
as offensive to the eye, she is quite as much to, the 
ear, and makes up all she wants in a confident air, 
by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the snuff is 
delivered, and the fingers make the stops and closes 
on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not a very courtly 
Amage in speaking of ladies; that is very true: but 
where arises the offence? Isit in those who commit, 
or those who observe it? As for my part, I have 
been so extremely disgusted with this filthy physic 
hanging on the lip, that the most agreeable conver- 
sation, or ferson, has not been able to make up for 
it, As to those who take it for no other end but to 
give themseves occasicn for pretty action, or to fill 
‘up little intervals of discourse, I can bear with 
them; but then they must nct wse it when another 
‘is speaking, who ought to be heard with too much 
respeet, to admit of offering at that time from hand 
‘to hand the snuff-box. But Flavilla is so far taken 
with her behaviour in this kind, that she pulls out 
her box (which is indeed full of good Brazil) in the 
middle of the sermon; and, to show she has the,’ 
audacity of a well-bred woman, she offers it to the 
men as well'as thewwomen who sit near her; but 
since by this time all the world knows she has a 
fine hand, I amin hopes she may give hetself no 
furtber trouble in this matter. On Sunday was 


` 
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‘stances in which he 


seven-night when they camel A 

y am =- 
she gave her charity with A R for the of | 
the same time asked the chu iv Bood aj ag 
take a pinch. sea 


Pray, Si et 
time, and you will lige think on these th oud 


a 
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Sanctius his animal, mer 


» APRIL 5, ips i 


ntisque capaci 


Deerst adhuc, et q R us aj 
quod domina alta 
Natus homo est ——___ Ovin neers Poset, 
ramie 


à creature of a more exalted kind 
Was Wanting yet. and then was mai 5 
Conscious of thought, of more capaci design; 
For empire fonn'd and fit to rule the rest ta j 
~Darpry | 


TuE accounts which Raphael pi 

of angels, and the ereeean anes i the battle 
them those qualifications which the e in 
quisite to an episode. They are’ nearly dette 
the principal action, and have a just con related fy 
the fable» nnexion vit 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful descrip 

of the impression which this discourse of ieai 
angel made on our first parents. Adam after ay 
by avery natural curiosity, inquires concerning iy 
motions. of those celestial bodies which’ make ih 
most glorious appearance among the six daye 
works. The poct here, with a great deal of art K 
presents Eve, as withdrawing trom this part af (leit 
conversation, to amusements more suitable to her 
sex. He well knew that the episode in-this book, 
which is filled with Adam's account of his passion 
and esteem for Eve, would have been improper fot 
her hearing, and has therefore: devised very jus 
and beautiful reasons fur her retiring. 


So spake our sire, and by his countenance seem'd 
Ent'ring on studious thoughts abstruse; which Eve 
Perceiving, where she sat retir'd in sight, 

With lowliness majestic from her seat, 

And grace that won who saw to wish her stay, 
Rose; and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom, 
Her nursery: they at her coming sprung, 

And, touch’d by her fair tenance, gladlier grow. 
Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high: such pleasure s! 
Adam relating, she sole auditress: 
Her hushand the relater she preferr'd 
Before the angel, and of kim to ask ix 
Chose rather; he, she knew, would paler 
Grateful digressions, Coa ea e 
With conjugal earesses: from his Up, 
Not a Aione pleas'd her, O when meee 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join'd 


{ful answer to Adamı 
for the moral reason | 
se it wou 


he reserv'd. 


The angel’s returning a doub 
inquiries was not only proper fo) 
which the poet assigns, but becau 
been highly absurd to have gen 
an archangel to any particular sys a 
The chief points in the Bile an gcjseness M 
hypotheses are described with grea dressed in yer! 
perspicuity, and at the same time j 
pleasing and poetical images. i 

Adam, to detain the angel, € fim the circò 
his own history, and relates to don his orth 

sh he found himself Mpo Aaker; a 
tion; as also his conversation Wia poput’ 
his first meeting with Eve. See of the reade 


poem more. apt to ra reat ancestor’ °°, (han 


nters & 


than this discourse of our g tul to 
can be more surprising and angy e firs 
to hear the sentiments that 


DEY, 


d battle 

ave jy 
dge re. 
lated iy 
lon with 


criptiog | 
he arch, 
erward 
ng the 
ake tha 
x daye 
arh re- 
Of their 
to her 
8 book, 
passion 
per for 
ry just 


i, 


Adams 
eased | 
d have; 
tion ol 
soph: 
ornica 
ess al 
n very 
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p 
—— yet new and fresh 
7 e poet has 
upon this 

i ina 
~- peautiful imagino 
an be conceive’ 
ie Saole episode. 
uld not but 
throw it m 


from the hands o 


pie he Wat Yih 


nothing, 
phan this 
subject Gi 
oll 


to th 


oppor 

efor! 
HE y Jarge. ae 
eo hodia between Adam and the angel. 


is whe ' : 
aa lan ere hé took in conversing with 
of the pies be salt 
hich contains a very noble mora 
ie ‘hile Isit with thee I seem in heav'n, 
a Ywceler thy discourse 18 to my ear ee 
| aut fruits of palm-trees (pleasantest to thirst 
A unger both, from Jabour) at the hour 
An i t repast; they satiate, and soon fill, ne 
of ah pleasant: but thy words, with grace divine 
aed bring to their sweetness no satiety. 


thevother I shall mention is that in which the 
Ta a reason why he should be glad to hear 
e 

4 ee Adam was about to relate : 


For I that day was absent, as befel, 

Pound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, | 
Faron excursion towards the gates of heil. 
Squar'd in full legion (such command we had) 
To sec that none thence issued ‘orth a spy, 
Orenemy, while God was in his work, 

Lest he incens’d at such eruption hold, 

} Destruction with creation might have mix’d 


| There'is no question but our poct drew the image 
in what follows from that in Virgil’s sixth book, 
where Æneas and the Sibyl stand before the ada- 
mantine gates, which are there described as shut 
upon the place of torments, and listen to the groans, 
the clank of chains, and the noise of iron whips, 
(that were heard in those regions of pain and sorrow. 


Fast, we found, fast shut, 

The dismal gates, and barricado’d strong; 
But long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage 


enn then proceeds to give an account of his 
ndition and sentiments immediately after his crea- 


interwoven every thing 
subject in holy writ with 
tions of his own, that 
| more just and natural 
As our author knew this 
be agreeable to his reader, he 
c relation of his six days’ 
lu not it for a distinct episode, that he 
tunity of expatiating upon it 
fore I enter on this part of the 
ake notice of two shining pas- 


rein our ancestor gives an ac- 


t | tinguished figure, is very natura! and amusing to the 


imagination : 


“ Thou Sun,” said I, * fair light, 
And thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay. 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell 

‘Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here 


His next sentiment, when upon his first going to 
sleep he fancies himself losing his existence, and 
falling away into nothing, can never be sutliciently 
admired. His dream, in which he sill preserves 
the consciousness of his existence, together with his. 
removal into the garden which was prepared for his 
reception, are also circumstances finely imagined, 
and grounded upon what is delivered in sacred story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this. 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties of 
novelty, at the same time that they have all the- 
graces of nature. 

They are such as none but a great genius could 
have thought of; though, upon the perusal of them. 
they seem to rise of themselves from the subject of” 
which he treats. In a word, though they are na- 
tural, they are not obvious; which is the true cha~ 
ractor of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the tree 
ofhife left in the mind of our first parent is described 
with great strength and judgment: as the image of 
the several beasts and birds passing in review. be- 
fore him is very beautiful and lively 


Fach bird and beast behold 

Approaching two and two, these cow’ring low 
With blandishment; each bird stoop'd on his wing 
I nam‘d them as they pass‘d. 


Adam, in the’next place, describes a conference 
which he held with: his Maker upon the subject of 
solitude. The poet here represents the Supreme 
Being as making an essay of his own work, and put- 
ting to the trial that reasoning faculty with which he 
had endued his creature, Adam urges, in this di~ 
vine colloquy, the impossibility of his being happy,’ 
though he was the inhabitant of Paradise, and lord 
of the whoie creation, without the conversation and 
society of some rational creature who should par- 
take those blessings with him. This dialogue, which 
is supported chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts. 
without other poetical ornaments, ‘is as fine a part as 


tion, H j 

a ae agreeably does he represent the posture 
iia ne found himsell, the beautiful landscape 
bee ounded him, and the gladness of heart which 
esw upin him on that occasion ! 


As new wak'd from soun 


— 
Soft on the flow dest sleep, , 


"ry herb I found me lai 
Iae, h : me laid 
See aan with his beams the sun 
Straight toward inven nce 
ud yaz'd awhile the 
Y quick 


About me round { saw + 


sunny plains, 
murmuring streams; by these, 
c brah mov`d, and walk‘d; or flew, 
stance, ai cè warbling; all things smil'd 
t and With joy my heart oerflow’d. 


Adan S 
am erison Ward destribed as surprised at his 
L the A taking a survey of himself and 

a di a4 Nature. He likewise is repre- 
ny every Mined by the light of reason, that 
Me Bere oe him, must, have been the 


o the Sun, ‘and to 
most dis- 
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any in the whole poem. The more the reader ex- 
amines the justness and delicacy of its sentiments, 
the more he will find himself pleased with it. The 
poet has wonderfully preserved the character of ma. “+ 
jesty and condescension in the Creator, and, at the 
same time, that of humility and adoration in the 
creature, as particularly in the following lines : 


‘Thus I presumptuous; and the vision bright, 

As with a smile more brighten’d, thus reply'd, &c. 
I with leave of speech implor’d, 

And humble deprecation, thus replyd: 

~ Let not my words offend thee, Heavenly Power, 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak," &c. 


Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
second sleep, and of the dream in which he beheld 
the formation of Eve. The few passion that was 
awakened in him atthe sight of.her is touched very 
finely : ; 
3 Under his forming hands a cresture grew, ` 
Manlike, but diffrent sex: so lovely fair, wv 
‘That what seem’d fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mein, or in her suniny'd up, in her contuin"a 
And in her looks, which from that time infusa 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before: 

And into all things from her air inspir'd 
The spirit of love and amorous delight 
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ee is S + 
\ Adam’s distress upon losing sight of this beautiful Ae ayari compliance, Which dec) 
a ‘ phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude Haters ta sain in us both one sont cigna 
| xt the discovery of a real creature who resembled awe eoid in wedded pair! f 
the apparition which had been presented to him in |, Adam’s speech, at parting with th ’ j! 
nis dream; the approaches he makes to her, and his |it a deference and gratitude agrooatie U80, has; 
manner of courtship, are all laid together in a most | nature, and at the same time a N sin 
. exquisite propriety of sentiments. | [greatness suitable to the father of «2 dignity i 
i Though this part of the poem ıs worked up with | state of innocence. Mankind jy it 
great warmth and spirit, the love which is described | L. ls 
in it is every way suitable toa state of innocence. No. e 
; aw cy ph No. 346.] MON 
It the reader compares the description which Adam | _ ] MONDAY, APRIL 7 G į 
TA gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bower, garn aalnen benignitatis largitioni Mune: A ‘ 2: 
with that which Mr. Dryden has made on the same Piast AS, hominum atque ma longe ut. 
oécasion in a scene of his Fall of Man, he will be | © quasi titilantium m populi, muiltitudinis levitatem voja ih 
sensible iof the great care which Milton took to |1 esteem a habit oone : ptala 
avoid’ all thoughts on s507 delicate a subject that| ‘The former is peculiar to E to munificenes 
might be offensive to religion or good manners. Mo. lotter pan to flatterers of the People Wee persons, 
The sentiments are chaste, but not cold; and con- | /°¥#Y of the multiude with a kind of pleasure, > “tle ts 
vey to the mind ideas of the most transporting pas-| | WHEN we consider the offices of human Jj 
sion, and of the greatest purity. What a noble |is, methinks, something in what we ord ife, thers 
mixture of rapture and innocence has the author | generosity, which, when carefully examen ae 
joined together, in the reflection which Adam | to flow rather from’ a loose and uneari Seems | 
makes on the pleasures of love, compared to those | than an honest and liberal mind. For this a 
of sense ! à it is absolutely necessary that all liberality sho 
$ ` ; show 
= Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought have for its basis and support, frugality. By this 
~ My story to the sum of earthly bliss means the beneficent spirit works in a man from th 
Which I enjoy; and must confess to find convictions of reason, not from the i Rt 
In all things else delight indeed, but such passion. The generous man in th PAN 
As us'd or not, werks in the mind no change, tati h i So” s man in the ordinary acce 
Nor vehement desire; these delicacies ation, without respect of the demands of his ong 
I mean of taste, sight; smell, ual talis, and flowers, | family, will soon find upon the -foot of his account, 
Jalks, and the me. 3 irds; but here f F 7 È 
Far ENESE ahah re fat ne has sacrificed to fools, Knaves, flatterers, ot 
Transported touch; here passion first I felt, the d eservedly unhappy, all the opportunities of 
Commotion strange! in all enjoy ments else affording any future assistance where it ought tobe, 
Hee ee eerie a tects aunts n therefore reflect, that if to bestow bein 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left some part aise laudable, should not ch man take care to secure 
Not proof enough such object to sustain; Gry ability to do things praiseworthy as long as he 
Or from my side subdueting, took perhaps lives? Or could there be a more cruel piece of rail. 
Morejthan enough; at least.on lier bestow'd lery upon a man who should have reduced his for- 
Too much of ornament, in outward show % = 7 rl s 
porate onware AiE tune below the capacity of acting according to his 
— ~ When I approach natural temper, than to'say of him, “ That gentle- | 
> Ppa casts golabsoluta she.seoms, man was generous?’ My beloved author there 
e ') y Si reil to KNOW as | y 
, Her own, that what she wills to do or say, has, as the sentence on the ton of y aae 
AN * ¢ Seems Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best; his eye with a certain satiety from beholding © | 
; a arpe prowess in her presence falls addresses to the people by largesses and cae ! 
egraded: wisdom in discourse with her ai q “ in general vicious, | 
Loses discountenane’d, and like folly shews- See which he nee oe A EEE to the | 
Authorily and reason on her wait, and are always to be regulated f tane, 
A As one intended first, not after made circumstances of time and a man’s own fo 
x Secr RIyE and, o consummata all, constant benignity in commerce with the rest i | 
jreatness of mind and nobleness their seat ee hi ; ch all a man’s at- 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe world, which ought torun Anot those whom you |, 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. tions, has effects more usetu; to He turns | 
er } yj oblige, and is less ostentatious in yourse.f. mercial 
These sentiments of love in our first parent gave | his recommendation of this virtue on comm ee 
the angel such an insight into human nature, that | life: and, according to him, a citizen who Wide | 
he seems apprehensive of the evils which might |in his kindnesses, and abhors severity mi doing 
befal the species in gencral, as well as Adam in | mands; he who, in buying, selling, ee el 
particular, from the excess of this passion. He |acts of good neighbourhood, 1s just a and abo 
therefore fortifies him against it by timely admoni- } who appears naturally averse to disputes, a ie 
tions; which very artfully prepare the mind of the | the sense of little sufferings; hears s i than any | 
5 reader for the occurrences of the next book, where | ter, and does much more good to man mal possi y 
the weakness, of which Adam here gives such distant | other man’s fortune, without commerce te men, 


‘discoveries, brings about that fatal event which is the | support. or the citizen, above oheen ruit of 
} ‘subject of the poem. His discourse, which follows | opportunities of arriving at es eae expense of 

*the'gentle rebuke he received from the angel, shows wealth,”? to be liberal without the le Aas jed but 
that hislove, however violent it might appear, was | a man’s own fortune: Tt is not to this there 


still founded in reason, and consequently not im- |such a practice is liable to Paine rl 
p 


proper for Paradise: i fore adds to the obligation, tiaa, io keep the Aje 
Neither her outside form’d so fair, nor aught who obliges is as much conte he unha to 
In procreation common to all kinds a secret as he who PERE d are 50 great, dship 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far. A tinctions among us in Englan cial frien be 
Aad with mysteriozs reverence I deer), leb the intercourse 9° commer d) ¥ uld 
So much delights me, as those graceful acts. celebrate par ily made acquainte of the 
Those thousand decencies inar daily flow (with which I am daily mony enem! 
Fron. ali her words añd actions, witt citn iove to raise the virtuous man 50 ge 


à 
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ed to conceal all I know 
ho lends-at the ordinary 


est, 


| 
i | mti g greater yiour, a bleeding compas- 
ftti j mokiga and Cr a ees, This is governed 
Y ang | muga ig vomanish _ euinepéction, that there is no 
' big ae most exact ate person whom he is to serve, 
| Wasiy wanting of no improper expenses, This 

ine {god that arts who dare say it of so known 

+] know of fe same care I was forced to use some 

anta a tory?” Pn report of another’s virtue, and said 
ms ily me 4801 irate hundred, because the man I pointed 
lupe siyinstea o Actions of this kind are popular, 
ice at Was Saing invidious : for every man of ordinary 
enon without Had looks upon a man who has this known 
kle ths circumstan his nature as a person ready to be his 
ee 3 such terms as he ought to expect it; 

, thera friend EA who may envy such a character, 
ly call cu if injury to its interests, but by the imitation 
Seems | pon teich the good citizens will rejoice to be 
emper Ga J know not how to form to myself a greater 
ason, riva fhuman life, than in what is the practice of 
should E- eeaihy men whom I could name, that make 
y this a tothe improvement of their own fortunes, 
mite oe ai they do not also advance those of other 
03 of j ne who would languish in poverty without that 
alg | mlingteene. In a nation where there are so many 
me ublic tunds to be supported, I know not whether ke 
ee) ‘can be called a good subject who does not embark 
ey | come part of his fortune with the state, to whose vi- 
Ra gilance he owes the security of the whole. This 
ie certainly isan immediate way of laying an obliga- 
z tion upon many, and extending your benignity the 
a ‘uthest a man can possibly who is not engaged in 
frail ommerce, But he who trades, besides giving the 
is for state some part of this sort of credit he gives his 
fit tanker, may, in all occurrences of life, have his eye 
S ‘pon removing want from the door of the industrious, 
refore | tal defending the unhappy upright man from bank- 
turned aie Without this benignity, pride or vengeance 
ag the eae a man to choose the receipt of half 
onler- | $ mS rom one whom he has undone, rather 
cious, | whole from one to whom he has shown 


mercy. This benignity is essential to the character 


ieee and any man who designs to enjoy 
eet sae honour and self-satisfaction : nay, 
E. e ui to maintain, that the practice 
man furt een and industrious men would carry 
Propensity of even to his profit than indulging the 
Wy author arguse wee and obliging the fortunate, 
i's minds, a this subject, in order to incline 
i © those who want them most, after 
e must always consider the na- 


ce Wi ` 
Wired wi you; but the 
himsel? with a loan, if he bea 


N y 5 
Ura tar 


k rou do thas picuous are not obliged by the 


„one. Your good offices 
> and it is with them the same 
| tave 0 elow yo eir favour as to receive it. But 

ne him, y in the good you 
tay stances does respected himself more tern 
t m from tp om pe act like an obliged man only 
ship ors Who rani’ received a benefit, but 


a é 
ftom little off pable of doing him one. And 
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E Eee 
regard to what you do toa great man at best is taken 
notice of no further than by himself or his family ; 
but what you do to a man of a humble fortune (pro- 
vided always that he is a good and’ a modest man) 
raisesthe affections towards youof all menof that cha- 
racter (of which there are many) in the whole city.” 

There-is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher 
so much as his own practice ; I am therefore casting 
about what act of benignity is in the power Cina 
Spectator, Alas! that lies but ina very narrow 
compass: and I think the most immediately under 
my patronage are either players, or such whose cir- 
cumstances bear an aflinity with theirs. Al, there- 
fore, I am able to do at this time of this kind, is to 
tell the town, that on Friday the 11th of this instant, 
April, there will be performed, in York-buildings, a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, for the be- 
nefit of Mr, Edward Keen, the father of twenty 
children; and that this day the haughty George 
Powell hopes all the good-natured part of the town 
will favour him, whom they applauded in Alexander, 
Timon, Lear, and Orestes, with their company this 
night, when he hazards all his heroic glory for their 
approbatiog in the humbler condition of honest Jack 
Falstaff.—T. 
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Quis furor, o cives! qua tanta licentia ferri ! 
Lucan, lib. L & 


What blind, detested fury, could afford 3 
Such horrid licence to the barb‘rous swora! 


I Do not question but my country readers have 
been very much surprised at the several accounts 
they have met within our public papers, of that spe- 
cies of men among:us; lately known by the name of 
Mohocks, JI find the opinions of the learned, as to 


their origin and designs, are altogether various, in- 
somuch that very many begin to doubt whether in- 
deed there were ever auy such society of men. ‘The 
terror which spread itself over the whole nation 
some years since on account of the Irish is still fresh 
in most people’s memories, though it afterward ap- 
peared there was not the least ground for that genc- 
ral consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many 
deep and penetrating persons, of the same nature. 
These will have it; that the Mohocks are like those 
spectres and. apparitions which frighten Several 
towns and villages in her majesty’s dominions, 
though they were never seen by any of the inhabi- 
tants. Others are apt to think that these Mohocks 
are a kind of bull-beggars, first invented by prudent 
married men, and masters of families, in order to 

eter their wives and daughters from taking the air 
at unseasonable hours; and that when they tell 
them the “ Mohocks will catch them,” it is a cau- 
tion of the same nature with that of our forefathers, 
when they. bid their children have a care of Raw- 
‘head and Bloody-bones. : $ ` 

For my own part, am afraid there was too much 
reason for the great alarm the whole city has been 
in upon this occasion; though at the same time I 
‘must own, that I am in some doubt whether the fol- 
lowing pieces are genuine and authentic; and the 
more so, because Iam not fully satisfied that the 
name, by which the emperor subscribes himself, is 
altogether conformable to the Indian orthography. 

I shall only further inform my readers, that it was 
some time since I received the following letter and 
manifesto, though, for particular reasons, I did nat 


f the th ay hifying it a, C82 do for you, he is so far 

fea hi actions. that he Will labour to extenuate 
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“To TUE SPECTATOR. 


«Sir, 


' 

| 

H 

| “ Finding that our earnest endeavours for the 
good of mankind have been basely and maliciously 
represented to the world, we send you enclosed our 
imperial manifesto, which it is our will and pleasure 
that you forthwith communicate to the public, by 
inserting it in your next daily paper. We do not 
doubt of your ready compliance in this particular, 
and therefore bid you heartily farewell. 

(Signed) 
“Taw Waw Ensen Zan KALADAR; 
Emperor of the Mohocks.” 


“ The Manifesto of Taw Waw Eben. Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks.” 

ua ‘Whereas we have received information, from 
sundry quarters of this great and populous city, of 
several outrages committed on the legs, arms, noses, 
and other parts of the good people of England, by 
such as have styled themselves our subjects; in 
order to vindicate our imperial dignity from those 
false aspersions which have been cast'on it, as if we 
ourselyes might have encouraged or abetted any 

such practices, we have, by these presents, thought 
fit to signify our utmost abhorrence and detestation 
of all such tumultuous and irregular proceedings ; 
and do hereby further give notice, that if any person 
or persons has or have suffered any wound, hurt, da- 
| mage, ordetriment, in his or fheirlimb or limbs, other- 
_ wise than shall be hereafter specified, the said per- 
| son or persons, upon applying themselves to such as 
| we shall appoint for the inspection and redress of 
the grievances aforesaid, shall be forthwith committed 
į to the care of our principal surgeon, and be cured at 
‘ our own expense, in some one or other of those hos- 
| pitals which we are now erecting for that purpose. 

* And to the end that no one may, either through 
ignorance or inadvertency, incur those penalties 
which we have thought fit to inflict on persons of 
loose and dissolute lives, we do hereby notify to the 
public, that if any man be knocked down or as- 
saulted while he is employed im his lawful business, 
at proper hours, that it is mot done by our order; 
and we do hereby permit and allow any such person, 
so knocked down or assaulted, torise again, and de- 
i fend himself in the best manner that he is able. 

“ We do also command all and every our good 
subjects, that they do not presume, upon auy pre- 
text whatsoever, to issue and sally forth from their 
respective quarters till between the hours of eleven 
and twelve. That they never tip the lion upon man, 
woman, or child, till the clock at St. Dunstan’s shall 
have struck one. 


sò 


ws 


hours of one and two; always provided, that our 
hunters may begin to hunt a little after the close of 
i the evening, any thing to the contrary herein not- 
ui withstanding, Provided also, that if ever they are 
reduced to the necessity of pinking, it shall always 
bein the most fleshy parts, and such as are least 
“exposed to view: 
-< Itis also our imperial will and pleasure, that 


‘| each of them keep within lo 


“That the sweat be never given but between the, 


ad 
have allotted to them, Provides cave tre 
nothing herein contained shall RE. Neverthe] i 
strued to extend to the hilters ANY wise po that, 
licence and permission to enter j who bh 
town wherever their game sha 3 
“ And whereas we haye uothin eS 
perial heart than the S 
London and Westminster 
satisfaction we have in some 
re oat earnestly pray 
athers, housekeepers, and 
either of the EN ahem 4 familie i 
themselves to their respective habitan, Tepair 
and seasonable hours, but also to kee: "ONS at early 
and daughters, sons, servants, and ene their wine 
appearing in the streets at those times ate ftom 
which may expose them to military disci reason 
it is practised by our good subjects the M eae 
and we do further:promise on our impe Hobocks; 
that as soon as the reformation aforesaid (re 
brought about, we will forthwith cause all ho all be 
todan: stilities, | 
“ Given from our court at the D 
“ March 15, 1712.” 
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Invidiam placare paras, virtute relicta ?—Hon. 2 Sat tit 
To shun detraction, would’st thou. virtue fly? 


| 
1 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, ` | 
“I HAVE not seen you lately at any of the places | 
where I visit, so that I am afraid yow are wholly | 
unacquainted with what passes among my partat | 
the world, who are, though I say it, without contro- 
versy, the most accomplished and best bred of the | 
town. Give, me leave to tell you, that I am ex- | 
tremely discomposed when I hear scandal, and am | 
an utter enemy to all manner of detraction, and 
think it the greatest meanness that people of dis- | 
tinction can be guilty of. However, it is hardly | 
possible to come into company where you do not | 
find ‘them pulling one another to pieces, and that 
from no other provocation but that of hearing an) 
one commended. Merit, both as to wit and beauty, 
is become no other than the possession of a we 
trifling people’s favour, which you cannot ue J 
arrive at, if you have really any thing in aot to 
is deserving. What they would bring to Pa ih 
make all good and evil consist in report, an have 
calumnies, and impertinencies, to! a 
By this means, 1m0 
i earance 1 
ed to make 


„d, than 
a young woman the object of envy and hatred Sipo 
to deserve love and admiration. This al A 
endeavour to suppress or lessen eum 3 
praiseworthy is as frequent among t si at 
women. If I can remember what pas t the sexes 


last night, it will serve as an instance 1 equal mi- 
are equally inclined to defamation, ve a Dy 
lice and impotence. Jack ae Sou know 
Lady Airy’s about eight of the clo “i not describe 
the manner we sit ata visit, and I need ced DY 


our, yood: subjects the sweaters do establish their 
hummumsvin uch close places, alleys, nooks, and 
corners, pa he patient or patients may not be in 

^ danger of catching cold. 
“That the tumblers, to whose care we chiefly 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to Drury- 


Jane, and the purlieus of the Temple; and that 


} nvery other party and division of our subjects do. 


5 2 


¥ 


: «intr 
the circle; but Mr. Triplett came i 
two tapers supported by a spruce eais ERI 
is under a cap till my lady’s Ca a 
up, and the hour of ceremony gins ; 
Triplett came in, and singing V”. 
CORDI t Every feature, ciora aa : 
be went on, ‘It is a most unre® 


ee 
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o see their friends, but 
“Je cannot BO pee Such a shape! such 
urderers i S was that as her chariot passed 
shari g J ‘herself interrupted him; ‘Pray, 
ne: —My aides I warrant,’ says another, 
js this Deh J was telling your Jadyship of just 
jg the rea mere telling of ? says Jack; “1 wis 
oS ou happy as to have come in anhon 
qhad pa ine not words to say what she is; but 


you 5 i a : 2 
Yaa agreeable ae beheld amidst a blaze of 
Bt jence d 

: enc 


harms’———T he whole room flew 
thousand c y Triplett !? When Mrs. Lofty, 
Oh eh ah knew whom the gentleman 
n prude, vas indeed, as he civilly represented 
; but she wes beheld——Then turning to 
ner—— The most unbred creature 
yw! Another pursued the discourse: ‘As 
cou ever saw + as you may think her, she is ex- 
unbred, madam, she is the novice she appears; she 
tremely Seat a ball till two in the morning; Mr. 
vas last week 4 whether he was the happy man that 
‘Triplett MA home; but’——This was followed 
took care bilar exception that each woman in 
by some Pdo to some peculiar grace or advantage; 
tou E Triplett was beaten from one limb and 
Hy ee another} till he was forced to resign the 
il woman, Inthe end, I took notice Triplett 
recorded all this malice in his heart; and saw in 
his countenance, and a certain waggish shrug, that 
‘he designed to repeat the conversation: I therefore 
let the discourse die, and soon after took an occasion 
| to recommend a certain gentleman of my acquain- 
tance for a person of singular modesty, courage, 
integrity, and withal as a man of an entertaining 
| conversation, to which advantages he had a shape 
pand manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Triplett, who 
isa woman’s man, seemed to hear me with patience 
enough commend’ the qualities of his mind. He 
never heard indeed but that he was a very honest 
kan, and no fool; but for a fine gentleman, he 
must ask pardon, Upon no other foundation than 
tbis Mr. ‘Triplett took occasion to give the gentle- 
man’s pedigree, by what methods some part of the 
Slate was acquired, how much it was beholden to a 
eee kr the present circumstances of it: after 
Rae S 5 e elut but a common man in his 
ca nee ing, or understanding. 
T mae % Spectator, this impertinent humour 
cation ta tne every one who is produced in conver- 
‘ition to their advantage runs through the world; 
and Tam, I conlie mor a eRe une world ; 
tongues, that T itive we cor ul of the force of ill 
Wellavichers Stee egge of all those who are my 
0g my frailties S commend me, for it will but 
rather be rae mae examination; and I had 
(Perfections tved, than conspicuous for disputed 
ath am confident a thousand yo 
» Who would hay 3 ousand young 
i from. fear Fe e been ornaments to society, 
Mselves in the ee never dared to exert 
frre’ Passed away, i ate pms of life. Their lives 
a advantages of cious rusticity, in spite of 
Nee is a vig, person, genius, and fortune. 
vell.inelinag COUS terror of bein blamed i 
masina ued people, and owe ies blamed in some 
Draag them in bt ORY wicked pieciu in:sup- 
ners; both which I recommend 


isdom to i 7. : 
i i o animadvert upon; 
w much p SXccessful in it, I nced not sav 


you will es 

: erve of the town: but ne 

owe J c town; but new 

teir fame, to you their beauty, and new wits 
T “You elie, 

T most obedient humble Servant, 


“ Mary.” { who wrote them 


ht, a modest air, a virgin shame, | 
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——Quos ille timorum 

Maximus haud urget, lethi metus: inde ruendi 

In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Moris—— Lucan. i. 454. 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies, 

Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise! 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But rush undaunted on the pointed steel, 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 

To spare that life which must so soon return.—Rowe. 


i 


f 


| 


I am very much pleased with a consolatory letter 
of Phalaris,* to one who had lost a son that was a 
young man of great merit. The thought with which 
he comforts the afflicted father is, to the best of my 
memory, as follows :—That he should consider death 
had set a kind of seal upon his son’s character, and 
placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy: 
that, while he lived, he was still within the possibility 
of falling away from virtue. and losing the fame of 
which he was possessed. Death only closes a man’s 
reputation. and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason 
why we are naturally averse to the launching out 
into a man’s praise till his head is laid in the dust. 
Whilst he is capable of changing, we may be forced 
to retract our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem 
we have conceived of him, and some time or other 
appear to us under a different light from what he 
does at present. In short,’ as the life of any man 
cannot be called happy or unhappy, so neither can 
it be pronounced vicious or virtuous before the con- 
clusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas, 
being asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he 
himself, deserved most to be esteemed? “ You 
must first see us die,” saith he, ‘ before that ques- 
tion can be answered.” 

As there,is not a more melancholy consideration 
to a good man than his being obnoxious to such a 
change, so.there is nothing more glorious than to 
keep up a uniformity in his actions, and preserve 
the beauty of his character to the last. 

The end of a man’s life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well-written play, where the prin- 
cipal persons still act in character, whatever the 
fate is which they undergo. There is scarce a great 
person in the Grecian or Roman history, whose 
death has not been remarked upon by some writer 
or other, and censured or applauded according to 
the genius or principles of the person who has de- 
scanted on it. Monsieur de St. Eyremond is very 
particular in setting forth the constancy and courage 
of Petronius Arbiter during his last moments, and 
thinks he discovers in them a greater firmness of 
mind and resolution than in the death of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates. ‘here is no question but this 
polite author's affectation of appearing singular in 
his remarks, and making discoveries which had es- 
caped the observations of others, threw him into 
this course of reflection. It was Petronius’s merit 
that he died in the same gaiety of temper in which 
he lived: but as his life was altogether loose and 
dissolute, the indifference which he showed at the 
close of it is to be looked upon asa piece of natural 
| carelessness and levity, rather than fortitude. The 
| resolution of Socrates proceeded from very different 
motives, the consciousness of a well-spent life, and 


* The reader hardly needs to be told, that the authenticity 
of the epistles of Phalaris has been suspected. and is suspi- 
| cious; but if the letters are good, it is of litte consequence 
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the prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author aboye mentioned was so pleased with gaiety 
of humour in a dying man, he might have found a 
much nobler instance of it in our countryman Sir 
Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for en- 
livening his ordinary discourses with wit and plea- 
satry; and as Erasmus tells him, in an epistle 
dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for which he suffered. 
That innocent mirth, which had been-so conspicu- 
ous in his life, did not forsake him to ihe last. THe 
maintained the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
scaffold which he used to show at his table: and 
upon laying his head on the block, gave instances 
of that good humour with which he had always en- 
tertained his friends in the most ordinary occur- 
rences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He did not look upon the severing his head from 
his body as a circumstance that ought to produce 
any change in the disposition of his mind; and as 
he died under a fixed and settled hope of immor- 
tality, he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and 
concern improper on such an occasion, as he had 
nothing in it which could deject or terrify him. 

There is‘no great danger of imitation from this 
example. Men’s natural fears will bë sufficient 
guard against it. I shall only observe, that what 
was philosophy in this extraordinary man would be 
frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of his temper as in the sanctity of 
his life and manners. 

I ehall conclude this paper with the instance of a 
person who seenis to me to have shown more intre- 
pidity and greatness of soul in his dying moments 
than what we meet with among any of the most 
celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this 
instance in the History of the Revolutions in Por- 
tugal, written by the Abbot de Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, had in- 
‘|vaded the territories of Muli Moluc, emperor of 

Morocco, in order to dethrone him, and set the 
crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was 
wearing. away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for the 
reception of so formidable an enemy. He was, in- 
deed, so far spent with his sickness, that he did not 
expect to live out the whole day, when ihe last de 
cisive battle was given; but, knowing ‘the fatal con- 
Sequences that would happen to his children and 
people, in case he should die before he put an end 
to that war, he commanded his principal officers, 
that if he died during the engagement, they should 
conceal his death from the army, and that they should 
ride up to the litter in which his corpse was carried, 
under the pretence of receiving orders from him as 
usual. Before the battle began, he was carried 
through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, 
as they stood drawn up in array, encouraging ‘them 
to` fight valiantly in defence of their religion and 
country. Finding afterward the battle to go against 
him, though he was very near his last agonies, he 
threw himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and 
led them on to the charge; which afterward ended 
in a complete victory on the side of the Moors. He 
had no sooner brought his men to the engagement, 
but finding himself utterly spent, he was again re- 


jat the same time observed a disorder in 


jabout him, he died afar 

posture.—L SS moments gy 
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I 
it| 
CAPTAIN SENTRY was las 
produced a letter fy 
ponent desirbd him to ¢ i ch his o 
the Spectator. It e i i 

à Į a contained an account of 
gagement between a French Privatee 9 
by one Dominick Pottiere, and a little y ommandaj 
place laden with corn, the master whereor f that 
member, was one Goodwin, "he English 48 T te 
fended himself with incredible braver oe Man de, 
the French, aftér. ‘having been boarded thre beat of 
times. The enemy ‘still CC OF four 


c came on with o i 

and hoped by his number of men to carry the. tury, 

till at iast the Englishman, finding himself «ui 
sink 


apace, and ready to perish, struck : °p 

ce, and ready ut th 
which this singular gallantry had upon the ane 
of the privateer was no other than an unman. T 
sire of vengeance for the loss he f ee 


$ had sustained į 
his several attacks. He told the Ipswich ae k 


speaking-trumpet, that he would not takehim aboard 
and that he stayed to sec him sink. The Englishman 
> “ A 5 the vessel, 
which he rightly judged to procced from the disdain 
which the ship’s crew had of their captain’s inhu. 
manity. With this hope he went.into his boat, and 
approached the enemy. He was’ taken in by the 
sailors in spite of their commander: but, though 
they received him against his command, they treated 
him, when he was in the ship, in the manner he 
directed. Pottiere caused his men to hold Goodwin, 
while he beat him with a stick, till he fainted with 
loss of blood and rage of heart; after which he 
ordered him into irons, without allowing him any 
food, but such as one or two of the men stole to his 
under peril of the like usage: and having kept 
him several days overwhelmed with the misery of 
stench, hunger, and soreness, he brought him into 
Calais. The governor of the place was soon ac 
quainted with all that had passed, dismissed a 
from his charge with ignominy, and gave inn 
all the relief which a man of honour would et 7 
7 ely treated, to recover “è 
upon an enemy barbarously treated, douit: 
imputation of cruelty upon his prince and ¢ Aii 
When Mr. Sentry had read his le wel 
many other circumstances which aggrava 9 ii 
barity, he fell into a sort of criticism nie “are it 
nimity and courage, and argued that Late to jus 
separable; and that courage, without ae fiercenes? 
tice and humanity, was no other than raat Ta 
of a wild beast. ‘ A good and truly T and à 
continued he, “ is ever actuated by +s of such 
sense of honour and duty. The anen see an over- 
a spirit exerts itself in an impudent aspet; 
bearing confidence, and a certai l 
giving offence. This is visible Ne i are noisy 2 
ouths you see about this town, W. wise and 
M y. esence of WIE? o 
assemblies, unawed by the pr ‘bla of all the ho 
virtuous men; ina word, maT A shamele” 
nonrs and decencies of human 1h 1 with moles 
fellow takes advantage of merit © 0 Ap ttle peo?! of 
and magnanimity, and, in Bee while the ma 
appears sprightly and agrecabie: 


placed iu his litter, where, Ia ing his finger on his 
mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood 


. 


i Jooked a in 
resolution and true gallantry 18 One a propel ty in 
regarded, if not despised. Ther 


-e 
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believe what you scholars call just 
gS 3 mara osition to turgid and bombast 
pay ie STE you au idea of what I mean, 
ea oe is the certain indication of a 
old impudence the affectation of it. 
i SAN judgment, and never rises into 
rites a manifests the true force of genins; 
A he who is quiet and equal in all his 
i E in that deportment by what 
o rage. 
be a brave man as 
agine. 


T 
manner: 
y ca 


r we were just now ae a 
z his e y no 
‘boldness enough to CS i ee nant) 
ss of mind enough to admı; naca e 
hat enemy in defending himself. Thus 
wattle mind was wholly taken up in the 
d to the prize of which he See and 
the damage done to his own veal E belay ale 
sed an honest man, who defénded his on 
Eat the manner as he would a thief that should 
ie equally disappointed, and had not spirit 
shto consider, that one case would be laudable, 
eae other criminal. Malice, rancour, hatred, 
anys, are what tear the breasts of mean men 
in fight; but fame, glory, conquests, desires of op- 
ortunities to pardon and oblige their opposers, are 
what glow in the minds of the gallant.” The cap- 
tain ended his discourse with a specimen of his 
book-learning; and gave us to understand that he 
had read a French author on the subject of justness 
in point of gallantry. ‘‘ I love,” said Mr. Sentry, 
“a critie who mixes the rules of life with annota- 
tions upon writers. My author,” added he, “ in his 
discourse upon epic poetry, takes occasion to speak 
of the same quality of courage drawn in the two 
different characters of Turnus and Æneas. He 
makes courage the chief and greatest ornament of 
Turnus; but in Æneas are many others which out- 
shine it; among the rest, that of picty. Turnus is, 
therefore, all along painted by the poet full of os- 
tentation, his language haughty and vain-glorious, 
as placing his honour in the manifestation of his 
valour: Æneas speaks little, is slow to action, and 
me only a sort of defensive courage. If equipage 
ieee make Turnus appear more courageous 
neas, conduct and success prove Ancas 
More valiant than Turnus.’—T.* ' 
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Tn te omnis domus inclmata recumbit. 
Viro, Æn, xii, 59. 
i On thee the fortunes of vur house depend, - 
F yy Gee 
"hich ees mto the three great heroic poems 
that they mone in the world, we may observe 
omer lived mei aoe very slight foundations. 
and; as the Writing oii after the Trojan war ; 
TE the Greeks Bee history was not then in use 
ae tradition Be Nee. very well suppose that 
the very few wns, and Ulysses had brought 
we there is no aes, to his ‘knowledge; 
wut) Poeing suc ve ran but he.has wrought into 
The still talked ef cir remarkable adventures 
hisa. Story of ine among his contemporaries. 
Poem, Was likewie?, On Which Virgil founded 
180 very bare of circumstances, 


ai w at 
“belishing es afforded him an opportunity of 
ith fiction, and giving a full range 


to his own invention. We find, however, that he 
has interwoven, in the course of his fable, the prin- 
cipal particulars, which were generally believed 
among the Romans, of Æneas’s voyage and settle- 
ment in Italy. ia 

The reader may find an abridgement of the whole 
story, as collected ont, of the ancient historians, and 
asit was received among the Romans, in Dionysius 
Halicarnassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Virgil’s 
fable with relation to this history of Æneas, it may 
not, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in this light, so 
far as regards my present purpose. Whoever looks 
into the abridgement above mentioned, will find that 
the character of Æneas is filled with piety to the 
gods, anda superstitious observation of prodigies, 
oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not only pre- 
served his character in the person of Æneas, but has 
given a place in his poem to those particular pro- 
phecies which he found recorded of him in history 
and tradition. The poct took the matters of fact as 
they came down to him, and circumstanced them 
after his own manner, to make them appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe 
very many readers have been shocked at that ludi- 
crous prophecy which one of the harpies pronounces 
to the Trojans in the third book; namely, that be- 
fore they had built their intended city they should 
be reduced by hunger to cat their very tables. But, 
when they hear that this was one of the circum- 
stances that had been transmitted to the Romans in 
the history of Æneas, they will think the poet did 
very well in taking notice of it. The historian 
above mentioned acquaints us, that a prophetess had 
foretold Æncas, he should take his voyage westward, 
till his companions should cat their tables; ‘and that 
accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they were 
eating their flesh upon cakes of bread for want of 
other conveniences, they afterward fed on the cakes 
themselves; upon which one of the compgny said 
merrily, ‘ We are eating our tables?’ They im- 
mediately took the hint, says the historian, and con- 
cluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did 
not think it proper to omit so material a particular 
in the history of Æneas, it may be worth, while to 
consider with how much judgment he has qualified 
it, and taken off every thing that might have ap- 
peared improper for ‘a passage in a heroic poem. 
The prophetess who foretels it isa hungiy harpy, 
as the person who discovers it is young anin: 


Heus etiam mensas consumimus! inquit Iulus — A. vii. 116. 
See, we devour the plates on which we feed. DRYDEN 


Such an observation, which is beautifėl in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridi@ulous from 
any other of the company. I am apt to think that 
the changing of the Trojan fleet into water-nymphs, 
which is the most violent machine in tlfe whole 
AÆncid, and has given offence to several critics, may 
be accounted for the same way. Virgil himself, be- 
fore he begins that relation, premises, that what he 
was going to tell appeared incredible, but that it 
was justified by tradition. What further confirms 
me that this change of the fleet was a celebrated 
circumstance in the history of Æneas, is, that Ovid 
has given a place to the same metaimorphosis in his 
account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I have met with have con- 


‘sidered the fable of the Æneid in this light, and 


taken notice how the tradition on which it was 


founded authorizes those parts in it whick see 
the most exceptionable. I hope the length of this 
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reflection will not make it unexceptable to the curious 
part of my readers, 

The history which was the basis of Milton’s poem 
is still shorter than cither that of the [liad or Æncid. 
‘Lhe poet has likewise taken care to insert every 
circumstance of it in the body of his fable. The 
ninth book, which we are here to consider, is raised 
upon that brief account in Scripture, wherein we 
are told that the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of the field; that he tempted the woman to eat 
of the forbidden fruit; that she was overcome by 
this temptation, and that Adam followed her ex- 
ample. From these few particulars, Milton has 
formed one of the most entertaining fables that in- 
vention ever produced, He has disposed of these 
several circumstances among so many beautiful and 
natural fictions of his own, that his whole story 
Jooks like a comment upon sacred writ, or rather 
seems to he a full and complete relation of what the 
other is only in epitome. I have insisted the longer 
on this consideration, as I look upon the disposition 
and contrivance of the fable to be the principal 
‘beauty of the ninth book, which has more story in 
it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole poem, Satan’s traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 


fearing to be discovered by the angel of the sun, | 


who had before detected him, is one of those beau- 
tiful imaginations with which he introduces this his 
second series of adventures. liaving examined the 
nature of every creature, and found out one which 
was the most proper for his purpose, he again re- 
turns to Paradise; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by 
night with a river that ran under the garden, and 
rises up again through a fountain that issued from 
it by the tree of life. The poet, who, as we have 
before taken notice, speaks as little as possible in 
‘his own person, and, after the example of Homer, 
fills every part of his work with manners and cha- 
racters, introduces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, 
‘who was thus restless in the destruction of man. 
He is then described as gliding through the garden, 
under the resemblance of a mist, in order to find 
out that creature in which he designed to tempt our 
‘first parents. ‘This description has something in it 
very poetical and surprising : 

So saying, through each thicket dank or dry 

Like a black mist low creeping, he held on 

His midnight search, where soonest he might find 

‘The serpent: him fast sleeping soon he found 


In labyrinth of many a round self-roll’d, 
His head the midst, well stor'd with subtle wiles. 


The anthor afterward gives us a description of the 
morning, which is wonderfully suitable to.a divine 
Poem, and peculiar to that first season of nature. 
He represents the earth, before it was curst, as a 
great altar breathing out its incense from all parts, 
and sending up a pleasant savour to the nostrils of 
its Creator; to which he adds a noble idea of Adam 
and Eve, as offering their morning worship, and 
filling up the universal concert of praise and ado- 


Tation: 


Now when a sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath’d 
Their moming incense; when all things that breathe 
From the earth's great altar send up silent praise 
Vo the Creator, and his nostrils fill 
With grateful smell; forth came the human pair, 
And Join'd their vocal worship to their choir 
Of creatures Wanting voice: 


The dispute which follows between our two first 
parents is represented with great. art. It proceeds 
from a difference of judgment, not of pnssion, and 


- ~ 
is managed with Teasou, ot wit 

a dispute as we may suppose aet 

in Paradise, had men Continues € Pave hay h 
cent. There is a great ERE happy ay peed | 
which are interspersed jy Ad l the mo, 0. | 


which the 


most ordinary pe, Seo | 
notice of. That toree of Tove st gu a Ge 
mankind so finely describes in th hich the fies e 
which is inserted in my last Sa slith y RA 
shows itself here in many finc eee Paper, 
fond regards he casts towards praos; iN thog 
from him: Pega her patting 


Her long with ardent look his ev 
gunned but desiring AR 
Oft he to her his charge of qui 

c! 
Repeated; she to him as oen aa 
To be return’d by noon amid the bow'r | 


pursu' 
more her stay, q 


In his imp 


atience. and amus 
seme i 
absence : ) > sti i 


Adam tlie while, 

Waiting desirous her return, had woye * 
Of choicest fow'rs a girland to adorn 
Mer tresses, and her rural labours crown 
As reapers oft are wont their rural queen. 

Great joy he promis‘d to his thoughts, and n | 
Solace m her return, so long delay'd.” sy 


But particularly in that passionate Speech, where 

. mnt 
seeing her irrecoverably lost, he resolyes to perish | 
with her, rather than to live without her; 


Some cursed fraud 

Ofenemy hath beguil’d thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruivd; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die: 

How can | live without thee? Low forego | 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly juin'd, | 
To live nin these wild woods forlorn? 
Should God create another Eve, and [ 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart; no, no! I feel 
‘The link of nature draw me : fesh of Mesh 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy 
Mine neyer shall be parted, bliss or wou! 


The beginning of this speech, and the prepara 
tion to it, are animated with the same spirit as the 
conclusion, which I have here quoted. h 

The several wiles which are put in practice Wy} 
the tempter, when he found Eve sepurated fenter 
husband, the many pleasing images of i ngi 
are intermixed in this part of the story, wit we 
gradual and regular progress to the fatal ganim , 

EW » superlluous 
are so very remarkable, that it would be sup 
to point out their respective beauties., rote 

I have avoided mentioning any paaa ene 
litudes in my remarks on this great ye a ey 
I haye given a general account ot ae i 
paper on the first book. There is on y vote, is 
this part of the poem, which I shall ered of ay 
it is not only very beautiful, but the c one serpent 
in the whole poem; I mean that gh ride, a 
is described as rolling forward in ae Tye to her 
mated by the evil spirit, and conduc ak a distance 
destruction, while Adam was at too g hese several 
from her to give her his ess ato the follow- 
particulars are all of them wrough 
ing similitude : 

—— Hove elevates, and JOY ae 
Brightens his crest; us when AN S aie ight 
Compact of unctuous vapour, We und, 
Condenses, and the cold environs 

Kindled through agitation toa ia 
(Which oft, they say, some evil s 
Hovering and blazing with d 
Misleads tht amazed night wi 
tee ant iet feoi 


ith al 
sarees A asure, Wi 
The secret intoxication of ple ' 
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Ca 


which the poet 
ting the for- 


| of guilt and joy, 
t, damps of 


fushings st parents upori ea 


0 ee 

jn ow i of spiri 
ts 1 aggings 0" A 
sents 7 fg those fagenes ich succeed it, are 


Thie ruit; cusations W cC 
pidde” nd utual oe derful imagination, and de- 


sentiments. 
he nah Roeid, yielded to that 
which ruined her, Virgil tells us 
the heavens were filled with 
and the nymphs howled upon 
’ Milton, in the same poetical 
s disturbed upon 


on Adam’s fallir 
| hole creation appears 


at 

He scrupled not to e ose 
inst his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd, 

S t fondìy overcome with female charm. 

| arth trembled from her entrais, as again 

| In angs, and nature gave asecand groan; 

n PiS d, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 


k1 vr’ 
Sky low ompleting of thé mortal sin. 


| Wept at c 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our first 
| parents, these symptoms of trouble and consterna- 
‘tion are wonderfully imagined, not only as prodi- 
| gies, but as marks of her sympathizing in the fall 


| of man, 
esas converse with Eve, after having eaten of 
the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between 
Japiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno 
| there approaches Jupiter with the girdle which she 
| had received from Venus; upon which he tells her, 
that she appeared more charming and desirable than 
she had ever done before, even when their loves 
| were at the highest. The poct afterward describes 
them as reposing on a summit of Mount Ida, which 
produced under them a bed of flowers, the lotus, 
the crocus, and the hyacinth: and concludes his de- 
icription with their falling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 


eae Milton, which begins with Adam’s speech 


For never did thy beauty si 
J auty since the da 
| aa thee first and wedded thee, adorn'd 
} Wie all perfections, so inflame my sense 
ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
| A bounty of this virtuous tree. 
aan he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Oo ee intent, well understood 
ie fea eye darted contagious fire, 
ie sae p seized, and to a shady bank, 
teat Ru head with verdant roof embower'd, 
Ses nothing loath; flowers were the couch 
And yae d violets, and asphodel, 
Thore iene Earth's freshest soltest lap. 
f Took lang heir fül of love and love's disport 
gely, of their mutual guilt the seri, 


ignorant.—L. 
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things. 


iu with the talk he generally meets with. 


age. 


cozen, and beguile. 


lived force of cunning. 


even upon a man’s fortune and interest. 


appearance, and many more. 


The Solace 
e ean 
Ppress’ hen tele sin, til deiwy sleep 


As n 
O poet si 
c z . 
Note, or to ems ever to have studied Homer 


ay > ` 
Mess of eniu, Ye more resembled him in the great- 


> s 4 
fia wae than Milton, I think I should have 
mee Not oba a berfect account of his beauties, 
Lah look Tike erved the most remarkable passages 
might, j Parallels in these two great authors. 


Notie of © course q 


“hic aro wany parti 


ee criticisms, have taken 
ular lines and i 

an and expressions 

ene vontad from the Greek poet -That as I 

‘ious, Thaye S appeared too minute and 

Ye purposely omitted them, The 
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ance of some real excellency. 


is really to be what he would scem to be. 


sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it: 
and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to wantit, and then all his pains and 
———— 


® Ingenuity seems to be here used for ingenuousmess 


greater incidents, however, are not only set off by 
being shown in the same light with several of the 
same nature in Homer, but by that means may be 
also guarded against the cavils of the tasteless or 


——— Si ad honestatem nati sumus, ea aut sola expetenda 
est, aut certe omni pondere gravior est habenda guam re- 


If we be made for honesty, cither it is solely to he sought, or 
certainly to be estimated much more highly than all other 
\ 


Wu.t Honrycoms was complaining to me yes- 
terday that the conversation of the town is so altered į 
of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a loss for 
matter to start a discourse, as well as unable to fall | 
will 
takes notice, that there is now an evil under the 
sun which he supposes to be entirely new, because 
not mentioned by any satirist, or moralist, in any 
“ Men,” said he, “ grow knaves sooner than 
they ever did since the creation of the world before.”” 
If you read the tragedies of the last age, you find 
the artful men, and persons of intrigue, are ad- 
vanced very far in years, and beyond the pleasures 
and sallies of youth; but now Will observes, that 
the young have taken in the vices of the aged, and 
you shall have a man of five-and-twenty, crafty, | 
false, and intriguing, not ashamed to over-reach, 
My friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of King Charles's reign there was not 
a rascal of any eminence under forty. In the places 
of resort for conversation, you now hear nothing but 
what relates to the improving men’s fortunes, with- 
out regard to the methods towards it. This is so | 
fashionable, that young men form themselves upon , 
a certain neglect of every thing that is candid, 
simple, and worthy of true esteem; and affect being 
yet worse than they are, by acknowledging, in their 
general turn of mind and discourse, that they have 
not any remaining value for true honour and ho- 
nesty; preferring the capacity of being artful to } 
gain their ends, to the merit of despising those ends 
when they come in competition with their honesty. 
All this is due to the ‘ery silly pride that generally | 
prevails. of being valued for the ability of carrying 
their point; in a word, from the opinion that shallow 
and unexperienced people entertain of the short- 
But I shall, before I enter 
upon the various faces which folly, covered with ar- 
tifice, puts on to impose upon the unthinking, pro- 
duce a great authority for asserting, that nothing 
but truth and ingenuity* has any lasting good effect, 


“Truth and reality have all the advantages of 
If the show of any 
thing be gooa for any thing, I am sure sincerity is 
better; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he pretends to? for 
to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on the appear- 
Now the best way 
in the world fora man to seem to be any thing, 


— 
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labour to seem to have it is lost. There is some- 

‘ thing unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 

“ It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for 

where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 

be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and 

betray herself one time or other. Therefore if any 

man think it conyenient to seem good, let him be so 


present advantage, nor fi | 
though by ways never so par oaa l 
so far as to the remote con ae et 
tegrity, and the vast benefit S 
it will bring aman at Tage oo 
men wise and clear-sighted ay h 


they would be honest 
o 7 
of any love to honesty and yey kn 


ematea Me goes lament every | domign to promota dal ad 
JESA Dag E ve all a si heir own interests; and thorf oo el 
cerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs | Divine Providence } +7 Crefore the jui 
of this world, integrity has many advantages over | dom from their ey ‘as hid this truest ye’ ky 
all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and equal terms Hae T that baq men Bini iy 
deceit; it is much the plainer and easier, much the | their own wicked 1. Just and Upright oh 
safer and more secure way of dealing in the world: | means, esigns by honest anit ‘etre p 
it has less of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement “ Indeed, ifa z laa at 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; itis the | for a day. AS ee only to deal in th bt 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us| verse more with a never have occasion nt H 
thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last opinion or good Sae Kind never more need, hee : 
longest. The arts of deceit and cunning do con- (speaking as to tl o con were then no great n 9 
tinually grow weaker and less effectual and service- | à man s a ic ae coucernments of this roan uf 
able to them that use them ; whereas integrity gains | it at cae thr $ SPa non all at once, ard yeni N m 
strength by use, and the more and longer any man | world, and eai ha SGED W continue in th 
practiseth it, the greater service it does him, by con- | tion SMit he is ate me advañtage of Convera, Hf 
firming his reputation, and encouraging those with | sincerity in MORE a n nm make use of truth ani | 
whom he hath to do to repose the greatest trust and | but this will da i ati 5 and actions; for nothing thi 
confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advan-| arts will fail a4 re 201d out to the end; all other | | | wt 
tage in the business and affairs of life. man through, ae toa jand integrity will ean an 
“ Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs | Sa and bear. him ovtt/tojthellataemy te 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, ah 
and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be- No. 35 Ji > ‘0 
fore we are aware horae a Te is cabean PREM MUSIA A 15, 1712, | 
and sets a man’s invention upon the rack, and one in ee nabor Vino, Georg. iv, 6 He 
nels needs great many anaro to make it good. It Though low the subject, it deserves our pains, a 
is ike building upon a false foundati rhi = i ori “a 
stantly stands in Heed of props to aha ee ine URES eee world T ginen i 
proves at last more chargeable thar ave rais ai + ‘is aleve 2 
substantial building at first PREM eget ae me et cent io Me oe l= Gi 
foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, “Sir, || Vni 
and there is nothing hollow and unsound in it, and,| “I take the liberty to send you a fourth letter i 
ecause it is plain and open, fears no discovery; of | upon the education of youth. In my last I gave shi 
which the crafty man is always in danger; and | you my thoughts upon some particular tasks, which Ei 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- | I conceived it might not be amiss to mix with their thi 
yai tences are so transparent, that he that runs may | usual exercises, ‘in order to give them au early mi 
read them; he is the last man that finds himself to seasoning of virtue: I shall in this propose some be 
be found out; and whilst he takes it for granted | others, which I fancy might contribute to give them p 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himself | a right turn for the world, and enable them to make a 
te ridiculous, : their way in it. ` i by 
“ Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com-| “ The design of learning is, as Y take it, either ue 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for | to render a man an agreeable companion to himse’, a 
the speedy dispatch of business; it creates confi- | and teach him to support solitude with ee 
dence in those we have to deal with, saves the labour | or, if he is not born to an estate, to supply Ue £ 
of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in| fect, and furnish him with the means of acquiring Na 
few words. It is like travelling i i ‘ z ies himself to learing S 
‘ ng ina plain beaten jone. A person who applies hi id to study 
road, which commonly brings a man ‘sooner to his | with the first of these views, may be snd oy the 3 
Journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often lose | for ornament; as he who proposes to pes on 
themselves. In a word, whatsoever convenjence | second properly studies for use. The one thst i 
may be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, | to Taso himselfa fortune; the other, to set re the th 
it is soon over; but the inconvenience of it is per-| which he is already possessed of. But rite Jatter te 
petual, because it brings a man under an everlast-| ereater part of mankind are included in i resent w 
1 ing jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- class, I shall only propose some methods a P hem ny 
3 3 5 advance 
lieved when he speaks truth, nor trusted when| for the service of such who expect to ich 1 shal 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man has once | selves by their learning. In order, to Van acquired S 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set | premise, that many more estates have xtraordinatý ha 
fast; and nothing will then serve his turn, neither by little accomplishments than by roatest Agure u 
truth nor falsehood. ones; those qualities which make hen vg the most 
.. And Ihave often thought, that God hath, in |in the eye of the world, not, being aeantageods 0 = 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis- | useful in themselves, or the most â ha, 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth and | their owners. +. men of shining E 
integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly | ‘The posts which require an are sovet N 
affairs: these men are so blinded by their covetous- | uncommon parts to discharge Aom Appo woll MS 
ness and ambition, that they cannot look beyonu a | that many a great genius gocs on es, 
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| i exert itself ; 
| rtunity to exert itself 5 
— 4 an oppor lf 
| a paving See cay endowments meet with 
as persone {heir parts and capacities every 


-rences of life. 
ion on occurrent ! è 
oe he commited with two persons who To 
i am acd Jlows,* and have been good friends 
choo f them was not only thought an 
TA ad at school, but still mr 
3 i ity; the other 
ope a at the university ; 
Ted his reputi master and the most celebrated 
ci of which he was a member. 
Cary ied in a country 
erson of genius 18 at present bur aoea y 
he man f cightscore pounds a-ycar; while th 
parso”! Ehe pare abilities of a common scerivencr, 


her, Wr, estate of above a hundred thousand 
ta 


nds. from what I have said, it will almost 
ful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
t to wish his son should be a 
m sure of, that nothing is 


ius: $ 
reat gerd than to give a lad the education of one, 
pe atire has not favoured with any particular 
whom K 


7 istinction. 
pats oy therefore of our grammar-schools is, 
that every boy is pushed on to works of genius ; 
| ereas it would be far more advantageous for the 
Led part of them to be taught such little prac- 
feal arts and sciences as do not require any great 
share of parts to be master of them, and yet may 
come often into play during the course ofa man’s life. 

“Such are all the parts of practical geometry. 
I have known a man contract a friendship with a 
ninister of state upon cutting a dial in his window: 
and remember a clergyman who got one of the best 
benefices in the west of England, by setting a 
country gentleman’s affairs in some method, and 

iting him an exact survey of his estate, 

“While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
‘mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, methinks, every master 
should teach his scholars; I mean the writing of 
English letters. To this end, instead of perplexing 
them with Latin epistles, themes, and verses, there 
might be a punctual correspondence established 
belween two boys, who might act in any imaginary 
parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give 
mache their own fancies, and communicate to 

rwhatever trifles they thought fit, provided 


ae his correspondent’s letter. 

ie piae I may venture to affirm, that the 

a 4 of boys would find themselves more ad- 

nase by this custom, when they come to be 

ange T yall the Greck and Latin their masters 
A A them in seven or eight years. 

at veut of it is very visible in many learned 
atnosthen 0, while they are admiring the styles of 
emselyes ae mn Cicero, want phrases to express 

teen a Tet ae most common occasions, I have 


Would ees a ne of these Latin orators which 
pon attorney. n deservedly jaughed at by a com- 


Under th; 

u er this Head of writing, I cannot omit ac- 
Pains, and vet and, which are learned with little 
Meh arts as Wa ttoperly come into the number of 
You must ae eee here recommending. 


= ss, Sir, observe, that I have 
re 
(Z 


ae 


hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for such 
boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 
nary in their natural talents, and consequently are 
not qualified for the finer parts of learning; yet I 
believe I might carry this matter still further, and 
venture to assert, that a lad of genius has sometimes 
occasion for these little acquirements, to be as it 
were the forerunners of his parts, and to introduce 
him into the world. 

“ History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they have had the largest abilities, have 
been obliged to insinuate themselves into the favour 
of great men by these trivial accomplishments ; as 
the complete gentleman, in some of-our modern 
comedies, makes his first advances to his mistress 
under the disguise of a painter or a dancing-master. 

“ The difference is, that in a lad of genius these 
are only so many accomplishments, which in an- 
other are essentials: the one diverts himself with 
them, the oth- orks at them. In short, I look 
upon a yreat genius with these little additions, in 
the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who 
is obliged, by an express command in the Alcoran, 
to learn and practise some handicraft trade: though 
I need not to have gone for my instance further 
than Germany, where several emperors have volun- 
tarily done the same thing. Leopold the last 


| worked in wood: and I have heard there are several 


handicraft works of his making to be seen at Vi- 
enna, so: neatly turned, that the best joiner in 
Europe might safely own them without any disgrace 
to his profession.* 

“J would not be thought, by any thing I have 
said, to be against improving a boy’s genius to the 
utmost pitch it can be carried. What I would en- 
deavour to show in this essay is, that there may be 
methods taken to make learning advantageous even 
to the meanest capacities. 

X “ I am, Sir, yours,” &c. 


No. 354.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1712. 
Cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande supercilium————_ Ju. Sat vi. 168, 


Their signal virtues hardly can be bome, 
Dask’d as they are with supercilious scorn. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ You have in some of your discourses described 
most sort of women in their distinct and proper 
classes, as the ape, the coquette, and many others; 
but I think you have never yet said any thing of a 
devotee, A devotee is one of those who disparage 
religion by their indiscreet and unseasonable intro- 
duction of the mention of virtue on all occasions. 
She professes she is what nobody ought to doubt 
she is; and betrays the labour she is put to, to be 
what she ought to be with cheerfulness and alacrity. 
She lives in the world, and denies herself none of 
the diversions of it, witha constant declaration how 
insipid all things in it are to her. She is never 
herself but at church ; there she displays her virtue, 
and is so fervent in her devotions, that I have fre- 
quently seen her pray herself out of breath. While 
other young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
playing at questions and commands, she reads aloud 
in her closet. She says, all love is ridiculous, ex- 
cept it be celestial; but she speaks of the passion of 


one mortal to another with too much bitterness for | 


one that had no jealousy mixed with her contempt 


e The instance of Czar Peter is still more recent, and morr 
remarkable. pa 
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of it. If at any time she sees a man warm in his 
“addresses to his mistress, she will lift up her eyes to 
heaven, and cry, ‘ What nonsense is that fool talk- 
ing! Willthe bell never ring for prayers?? We 
‘have an eminent lady of this stamp in our country, 
who pretends to amusements very much above the 
rest of her sex. She never carries a white shock- 
dog with bells under her arm, nor a squirrel or dor- 
mouse in her pocket, but always an abridged piece 
‘of morality, to steal, out when she is sure of being 
‘observed. When she went to the famous ass-race 
‘(which I must confess was but an odd diversion to 
‘be encouraged by people of rank and figure), it was 
not, like other ladies, to hear those poor animals 
bray, nor ¢o see fellows run naked, or to hear coun- 
try *squires in bob-wigs and white girdles make love 
-at the side of a coach, and cry, ‘ Madam, this is 
dainty weather,’ Thus she describes the diversion ; 
“for she went only to pray heartily that nobody might 
be hurt in the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow’s 
face, which was distorted with grinning, might any 
way be brought-to itself again. She never chats 
‘over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed 
in an-ejaculation before she tastes a sup. ‘his 
ostentatious behaviour is such an offence to true 
‘sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue not 
only unamiable, but also ridiculous. The sacred 
writings are full of reflecti»ms which abhor this kind 
‘of conduct; and a devotee is so far from promoting 
goodness, that she deters others by her example. 
Folly and vanity in one of these ladies is like vice 
ina clergyman: it does not only debase him, but 
‘makes the inconsiderate part of the world think the 
“worse of religion. 


| i “ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
| “ Horspur.” 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
R Xenophon, in his short account of the Spartan 
į commonwealth, speaking of the behaviour of their 
young men in the streets, says, “There was so much 
snodesty in their looks, that you might as soon have 
turned the eyes of a marble statue upon you as 
theirs; and that in all their behaviour they were 
more modest than a bride when put to bed upon her 
wedding-night.’ . This-virtue, which is always sub- 
joined to magnanimity, had such an influence upon 
their courage, that in battle an enemy could not 
ook them in the face, and they durst not but die 
for their country. 
“ Whenever I walk into the streets of London 
‘and Westminster, the countenances of all the young 
fellows that pass by me make me wish myself in 
Sparta: I meet with such blustering airs, big looks, 
and bold fronts, that, to a superficial observer; would 
bespeak a courage above those Grecians. I am 
| arrived to that perfection in speculation, that I un- 
| derstand the language of the eyes, which would be 
-a great misfortune to me had I not corrected the 
testiness of old age by philosophy. There is scarce 
-aman ina red coat, who does not tell me, with a 
“full stare, he is a bold man: I sce several swear in- 
ewardly at me, without any offence of mine, but the 
-oddness of my person: I meet contempt in every 
-Strect, eed in diferent manners by the scorn- 
ful look, the elevated eyebrow, and the swelling 
nostrils of the proud and prosperous. The *prentice 
speaks his disrespect by an extended finger, and the 
porter by stealing out his tongue If a country 
gentleman appears a little curious in observing the 
-edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not 


| who are acquainted with theses 
tusticity, l have known a fell oD jects, tidia 
his head steal a hand down fron With mat 


ig Z 5 fro h 
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| things arise from a general affect 
wit, and courage, 
the pretensions this Way, by 
© Red breeches are a certain Sign of G 
Otway makes a man, to boast is k Valour. tt! 
beggar on crutches. From such hj 
culation on this subject; j ; Nes 
do all in the power of a weak old fellow ee thal 
defence; for as Diogenes, om 
honest man, pout for hir 
day-light with a lantern and Prk 
for the future to walk the sina intend 
lantern, which has a conyex crystal in its angoa 
any man stares at me, I give fair warning nn i 
will direct the light full into his eyes, TP eu 
spairing to find men modest, I hope by in te 
to avade their impudence, x T 


“ Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
“Sopunosuntes." | 


n When it Was broad | 
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Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam, 
Ovin, Trist iL 583 

I ne'er in gall dipp'd my envenom'd pen, 

Nor branded the bold front of shameless men 


I nave been very often tempted to write inve 
tives upon those who have detracted from my works | 
or spoken in derogation of my person; but I look | 
upon it as a particular happiness, that I have always | 
hindered my resentments from proceeding to this | 
extremity. I once had gone through half a satire, | 
but found so many motions of humanity rising a 
me towards the persons whom I had severely treate!, 
that I’ threw it into the fire without ever finishing i. 
I have been angry enough to make zovem ae 
epigrams and lampoons; and, after having orien 
them a day or two, have likewise committe a 
to the Hames.. ‘These I look upon asso maota 
crifices to humanity, and have received much aes 
satisfaction from the suppressing such perform ee 
than I could have done from any ee geri 
might have procured me, or from ers 
they might have given my enemies, e talent in 
made them public. If a man has Y swering 
writing, it shows a good mind to for aie of bit- | 
calumnies and reproaches in thelsame hee amal | 
terness in which Aine are offered. Bae returns | 
has been at some pains in making ‘ts of revenge in| 
to an enemy, and has the instruments stifle his Të- 
his hands, to let drop his wrath, ar it great a 
sentments, seems to have bromet ney guch a Way 
heroical. There is a pare more violent ah 
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sense of it is as follows: 


to be imagined how the polite rabble of this town, 
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~ ant 0 detracting So truc. If they are 
A not the person whom he 
e reviles an imaginary being, 
though he 


speech 


1 exam bring in a verdict against myself, I 

jaxdeavour to ree 

pose particulars W UE snvective be grounded upon a 
if the whole invecti 5 A 

we ble myself no further about it, and 

t the head of it to signify no 

of those fictitious names made use of 


me} 


to in i 
aa man be sensible of the sting ofa re- 


oach, who is a stranger to the guilt that is implied 
Pi? or subject himself to the penalty, when he 
ies he has never committed the crime? This is 
i, jecc of fortitude which every one owes to his own 
innocence, and without which it is impossible for a 
man of any merit or figure to live at peace with him- 
seli ina country that abounds with wit and liberty. 
The famous Monsieur Balzac, ina letter to the 
Chancellor of France, who had prevented the publi- 
‘ation of a book against him, has the following 
words, which are a lively picture of the greatness 
of mind so visible in the works of that author: “ If 
vitwasa new thing, it may be I should not be dis- 
Pleased with the suppression of the first libel that 
should abuse me; but since there are enough of 
them to make a small library, I am secretly pleased 
tosee the number increased, and take delight in 
maS heap of soe that envy has cast at me 
ithout coing me any harm.” 
eel here alludes to those monumentst of 
aa aie guie were mountains of stones 
e a eaea, »odies by travellers, that used 
eii Ua aons upon it as they passed 
d one which is thu ak o sap r G 1s sO glorious 
A NA s raised by the hands of envy. 
of mint as aan ae an author for such a temper 
Poach without e him to bear an undeserved re- 
Titofany the Anal more than for all the 
te ee reply. 3 
it relation to those wh wee explain myself 
Paper, and to oe x have animadverted on this 
bought fit SA E reasons why I have not 
must further ald ie them any formal answer. I 
very little use to th We the work would have been of 
if Tonal reflection c public had it been filled with 
ns and debates; for which reason 
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they are called sas of the rame kind in North 


| veller, who was so pestered with the noise of grass- l 


hoppers in his cars, that he alighted from his horse 
in great wrath to kill them all. “ This,” says the- 
anthot, “ was troubling himself to no anion of 
purpose. Had he pursued his journey without taking 
notice of them, the troublesome insects would have 
died of themselves in a very few weeks, and he- 
would have suffered nothing from them.’—L 


No. 356.1 


H 
] FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1712. | 
Aptissima quæque dabunt dii. | 
Charior est illis homo quam sibi—Jovy. Sat x 349. | 


—The gods will grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees they want* 

In goodness, as in greatness, they excel; 

Ah! that we lov`d ourselves but half as well: 
Driven. 


Ir is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of a 
certain self-existence, that the noblest motive for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ac- 
knowledged the glory and“happiness of their being. 
The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let 
our reflections go deep enough to receive religion as 
the most honourable incentive to good and worthy 
actions. It is our natural weakness to flatter our- 
selves into a belief, that if we search into our inmost 
thoughts, we find ourselves wholly disinterested, 
and divested of any views arising from self-love and: 
vain-glory. But however spirits of a superficial 
greatness may disdain at first sight to do any thing, . 
but from a noble impulse in themselves, without any 
future regards in this or any other being; upon 
stricter inquiry they will find, to act worthily, and 
expect to be rewarded only in another world, is as 
heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature can arrive 
at. If the tenour of our actions have any other mo- 
tive than the desire to be pleasing in the eye of the- 
Deity, it will necessarily follow that we must be 
more than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
prosperity and depressed in adversity. But the 
Christian world has a Leader, the contemplation or 
whose life and sufferings must administer comfort in 
affliction, while the sense of his power and omni- 
potence must give them humiliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely con- 
straint with which men of low conceptions act when 
they think they conform themselves to religion, as- 
well as tothe more odious conduct of hypocrites, 
that the word Christian does not carry with it at 
first view all that is great, worthy, friendly, gene- 
rous, and heroic. The man who suspends his hopes 
of the reward of worthy actions till aiter death, who 
can bestow unseen, who can overlook hatred, do 
good to his slanderer, who can never be angry at his 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly 
formed for the benefit of society. Yet these are so- 
far from heroic virtues, that they are but the ordi 
nary duties of a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on. 
the great catastrophe of this day,* with what bleed- 
ing emotions of heart must he contemplate the life 
and sufferings of his Deliverer ! When his agonies 
occur to him, how will he weep to reflect that he- 
has often forgot them for the glance of a wanton, for 
the applause of a vain world, for a heap of fleeting 
past pleasures, which are at present aching sorrows 1 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting us to 
his heavenly mansions! In plain and apt parable, 
similitude, and allegory, our great Master enforeed 


See 


° T his paper was published on Good Friday, 1712 
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the doctrine of our salvation; but they of his ac- 
quaintance, instead of receiving what they could not 
oppose, were offended at the presumption of being 
wiser than they. They could not raise their little 
ideas above the consideration of him, in those cir- 
cumstances familiar to them, or conceive that he, 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous should 
have any thing more exalted than themselves; he 
in that place, therefore, would no longer ineffectu- t aria Ct woul 

article ly 


ally exert a power whick was incapable of conquer- | viour’s business in the world to bring n, 0 Urg, 
ing the prepossession of their narrow and mean | of our inability, without God?s sets Usto aan 
conceptions. thing great or good; Istance Ne 


he tl s todoa 
Multitudes followed him, and brought him the lerefore told p oan 


dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed; whom when 
their Creator had touched, with a second life they 
Saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, 
and admiration of his actions, the crowd could not 
leave him, but waited near him till they were almost 
as faint and helpless as others they brought for suc- 
cour. He had compassion on them, and by a 
miracle supplied their necessities. Oh, the ecstatic 
entertainment, when they could behold their food 
immediately increase to the distributor’s hand, and 
see their God in person feeding‘ and refreshing his 
creatures! Oh envied happiness! But why do I 
say envied? as if.our God did not still preside over 
our teniperate meals,’ cheerful hours, and innocent 
conversations, ` 
But though the sacred story is every where full 
of miracles not inferior to this, and though in the 
midst of those acts of divinity he never gave the 
least hint of a design to become a secular prince, 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any; 
other than hopes of worldly’ power, preferment, 
others, and pomp; for Peter, upon an accident of 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Master 
explain that his kingdom was not of this world, was 
so scandalized that he whom he had so long followed 
Should suffer the ignominy, shame, and death, which 
he foretold, that he took him aside and said, “ Be 
it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee;” 
for which he suffered a severe reprehension from his 
Master, as having in his view the glory of man 
rather than that of God. a 
The great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit, asa Saviour 
and Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru- 
salem with more than the power and joy, but none 
of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph: he came 
humble, meck, and lowly: with an unfelt new ec- 
stasy, multitudes strewed his way with garments and 
olive-branches, crying with ional gladness and 
acclamation, “Hosannah to the Son of David! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 
At this great King’s accession to the throne, men 2 jn them 
were a ennobled, but saved; crimes were not ception, with the sorrow which Oe ani 
remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow | selves, and in those spirits who ai a finely lai 
medals, honours, favours; but health, joy, sight, Jat the conversion of a sinner, are V 
Speech. The first object the blind ever saw was the together in the following lines: 
Author of sight; while the lame ran before, and the lise in Hastet ai 
‘dumb repeated the hosannah. ‘Thus attended, he d, ne ke 
entered into his own house, the sacred tem Jle, and d had stole 
by his divine authority expelled traders an world- come TN 
sings that profaned it; and thus did he for a time, 
Use a great and despotic power, to let unbelievers 
understand that it was not want ot, but superiority 
to, all worldly dominion, that made him not exert 4 = fall 
it. But is this, then, the Saviour? Is this the| « Transcribed from Steele's Chris ‘nal publication 2 
Pelivereni Shall gre obsure Nazarene command + The motto to this Dapena ET Kog oh i 
srael, and sit on the throne of David ? Their youd } 1s the/same with that whichis HOw Tig cuique: at, 310 
and disdainful hearts, which were petrified R the LEE OES Pai Ar k 
lose and pride of this world, were impregnable to Be 


thought so well of his 
would both fail him, 
are that very night. 

“ But what heart can conceive, w 
the sequel? Who is that SAA pihat tong e 
and spurned? Whom do they drag lip? Bock 
Whither do they carry my Love ike a l 
Saviour, and my God? And will he a g, my 
those very injuries? See where the Be CXpiate 
the Lord and Giver of life ! y hi 
apes a body writhes, and heart eee 
pity and with agony! O Imichty s 
down, look down fro thy frium he Sure, 
he inclines his head to his sacred beeen aye 
he groans! Sce, he expires! The carth tremble 
the temple rends, the rocks burst, the dead ath 
Which are the quick? Which are the deal? a 
nature, all nature is departing with her Crea. 
torp? #— T. 


No. 357.] SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1712, 
— Quis talia fando 
Temperet a'lachrymis?— Vira. En. ii 6. 
Who can relate such woes without a tear ?t 


Te’ tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons-in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up of his 
action, introduces all’those who had any concern in 
it, and shows with great beauty- the influence which 
it had upon éach of them. It is like the lastact 
of a well-written tragedy, in which all who had part | 
in it are generally drawn up before the eo 
and represented under those circumstances in whit 
the determination ‘of the action places them. f 

I shall therefore consider this book iniy te 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infern es 
human, and the Ste persons, who have 
respective parts allotted in it. ' 

To Begin with the celestial persons. he Ser, 
angels “of Paradise are described as re appro 
heaven upon the fall of man, in order wey a 
their vigilance; their arrival, their mann 


Up into heav’n ion Teod 
T. ic guards‘asc n 
For aea for of his stale by pima 
Much wond’ring how the subtle len 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th be displeas 
From carth arriy’d at heav'n ga! Cr jid ot spar, 
All were who heard; dim LE 

That time celestial visages; Haos 

With pity, violated not their buss. 
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ople rat sds the throne supreme 
TR Pre make appear, 

ir utmost vigilance, 

d; when the Móst High 


7 es 

qd, in multitud 3 
i F new-artis U a hear and know, 
2 al pe 


who in the foregoing 
interceded for our first parents 
p serthrew the rebel angels, and 
all, ov ented as descending 
e d sentence upon the 
«rt raise, a7 ake cool of the evening being a 
is offenders which holy writ introduces this 
circum! ince) js poetically described by our author, 
eat scene, Neat religiously to the form of words | 
poka al sentences were passed 


E has a : 
aby has sever 
Hy ad the serpent. He has rather 


lect the numerousness of his verse, 


ivine Person, 


ihe wor 


g 5 
el rats from those speeches which are re- 
‘han 10 nis great occasion. The guilt and con- 


corded on r first parents, standing naked before 
fosion, of our touched with great beauty, Upon 
heir jee sin and Death into the works of the 
the he Almighty is again introduced as speak- 
ae angels that surrounded him. 

i ith wl gs of hell advance, 
LA ae ered which J 

So fair and good created, Ees 


The following passage is formed upon that glorious 
image in holy writ, which compares the voice of an 
innumerable host of angels uttering hallelujahs, to 
the voice of mighty thunderings, or of many waters : 


He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the sound of seas, 
Through multitude that sung: ‘* Just are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy deereés in all thy works: 
Who can extenuate thee ?——™ s 


Though the author, in the whole course of his 
yen, and particularly in the book we are now ex- 
amining, has infinite allusions to places of Scripture, 
Thase only taken notice in my remarks of such as 
are of à poctical nature, and which are woven with 
(atrai, into the body of his fable. Of this 
tad is that passage in the present book, where, de- 
scribing Sj d i: $ ‘ 
tae m and Death as marching through the 
otis of nature, he adds, 

=~ Behind her Death 


« Close followin pre 
àce for pa 
t his pale ity ae ee Se 


Whi 
ea if that passage in Scripture so won- 
“And Rie and terrifying to the imagination : 
Une that cee? d behold a pale horse, and his 
kim yon him was Death, and Hell followed 
teh parton eG Was given unto them over the 
` aa, to kill with sword, and with 
eae and with the beasts of 
nae his first head of celestial per- 


ahi ikewi F Ñ 

(ee the angels MEDS notice of the command | 
hig Mn nature, and s 
È Scording} 


es 
A 
rats and TA cy are represented as infecting 
vetting the fi ee with malignant influences, 
salto the H of the sun, bringing down the 
lain ànd storma a Tegions of nature, planting 
vena’ clouds ae quarters of the sky, 
jig’ th Whol Under, and, in short, per- 


— 
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ngele her. the following lines, in which 


it in a different posture to the sun from what it hac 
f before the fall of man, are conceived with that sub- 
lime imagination which was so peculiar to the author: 


Some say he bid his angels turn askance 

The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun’s axle; they with labour push'd 
Oblique the centric globe. 


We are in the second place to consider the in- 
fernal agents under the view which Milton has given 
us of them in this book. 
who would set forth the greatness of Virgil’s plan, 
that he conducts his reader through all the parts of 
the earth which were discovered in his time. 
Africa, and Europe, are the several scenes of his 
fable. The plan of Milton’s poem is of an infinitely 
greater extent, and fills the mind with many more 
astonishing circumstances. Satan, having surrounded 
the earth seven times, departs at length from Para- 


It is observed, by those 


Asia, 


We then see him steering his course among 


the constellations; and, after haying traversed the 
whole creation, pursuing his voyage ‘through the 
chaos, and entering into his own infernal dominions. 

His first appearance in the assembly of fallen 
angels is worked up with circumstances which give 
a delightfu 
incident in the whole poem which, does this more 
than the transformation of the whole audience, that 
follows the account their leader gives them of his 
expedition. 
is described after Ovid’s manner, and may vie with 
any of those celebrated transformations which are 
looked upon as the most beautiful parts in that poet’s 
works, 
‘hints, and bestowing the last finishing touches to 
every incident which is admitted into his poem. The 
unexpected hiss which arises in this episode, the di- 
mensions and bulk of Satan, so much superior fo 
those of the infernal spirits who lay under the same 
transformation, with the annual change which they 
are supposed to suffer, are instances of this kind. 
The beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this 
whole episode, as I have observed in the sixth paper 
of these my remarks the great judgment with which 
it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human per- 
sons, come next under our consideration. 
art is no where more shown, than in his conducting 
the parts of these our first parents. 
tation he gives of them, without falsifying the story, 
is wonderfully contrived to influence the reader with 
pity and compassion towards them. l 
involves the whole species in misery, his crime pro- 
ceeds from a weakness which every maniis inclined 
to pardon and commiserate, as it seems rather the 
f ailty of human nature, than of the person who 
offended, Every one is apt to excuse a fault which 
he himself might have fallen into. It was the exces- 
sive love for Eve that mined Adam and his posterity. 
Ineed not add, that the author is justified in this 
particular by many of the fathers and the most or- 
thodox writers. a k lec 
great part of his poem with that kindof writing 
which the French critics call the tendre, and which 
isin a particular manner engaging to all sorts of 
readers, 

Adam and Eve, ‘ir the book we are now consider- 
ing, are likewise drawn with such sentiments as do 
am, I not only interest the reader in their afflictions, but 
eden tts criminal i i of the universe to the con- ' raise in him the most melting passions of humanity 
i nhabitants. As this is a noble | and commiseration. 
| changes of nature produced about him, he appear- 
in a disorder of mind suitable to one who had for 


surprise to the reader: but: there is no 


The gradual change of Satan himself 


Milton never fails of improving his own 


Milton’s 


The represen- 


Though Adam 


Milton has by this means filled a 


When Adam sees the several 
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feited both his innocence and his happiness; he is 
filled with horror, remorse,’ despair; 
of his heart, 
having given him an unasked existence : 


in the anguish 
he expostulates with his Creator for 


Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mould me man? Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me? or here place 
| In this delicious garden? ‘As my will 
Concurr'd not to my being, ‘twere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust, 
Desirous to resign, and render back 

All receiv'd: 


He immediately ‘after recovers from his presump- 


tion, owns his doom to be just, and begs that the j 
death which is threatened him may be inflicted on 
him: 


—Why delays 
His hand to execute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day ? Why do I over-live? 

Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathless pain? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 

Insensible ! how glad would lay me down, 

Asin my mother’s lap! There I should rest 
And sleep secure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears: no fear of worse 
To me, and to my offspring, would torment mọ 
With cruel expectation 


This whole speech is fullof the like emotion, and 


, varied with all those sentiments which we may sup- 
| pose natural to a mind so broken and disturbed, I 
| must not omit that generous concern which our first 
| father shows in it for his posterity, and which is so 
| proper to affect the reader: 


Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness! yet well, if here would end 
The misery : I deserved it and would bear 
My own deservings : but this will not serve ; 
All that- I vat, or. drink, or shall beget, 
Is propngated curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, “Increase and multiply ;” 
Now death to hear! 
Iu me all 
Posterity stands curst! „Fair patrimony, 
That I must leave ye. sons! O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave ye none ! 
So disinherited, how would ye bless 
Me, now your curse ! Ah, why should all mankind 
For one man’s fault, thus guiltless be condemn'd, 
If guiltless? But from me what enn proceed 
But all corrupt 2 


Who can afterward behold the father of mankind, 
tended upon the earth, uttering his midnight com- 


plaints, bewailing his existence, and wishing for 
death, without sympathizing with him in his distress ! 


Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
‘Through the still night; not now (as ere man fell) 
‘Wholesome and cool, and mild, but with black air, 


= Accompanied with damps and cerdedo 
< Which to his evil conscience represente, 


All things with double terror. On the ground 
*Outstretch’d he lay; on the cold ground! and oft 
Curs‘d his creation; death as oft accus'd 

Of tardy execution. i 


The part of Eve in this book is no less passionate, 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour, 
presented with great tenderness as approaching 


She is 


am, but is spurned from him with a spirit of up- 


braiding and indignation, conformable to the nature 
of m 
nion over him, 
is described as renewing her addresses to him, with 
the whole speech that follows it, have something in 
them exquisitely moving aud pathetic: 


; Whose passions had now gained the domi- 


‘The following passage, wherein she 


He added not, and from her turn'd : but Eve 
Net so repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd jot flowing, 
And tresses a! disorder, at his feet y 
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Fell humble; and emi 
His peace, and thus 
“ Forsake me not thus, 4 
What love sincere, and p 


‘ev Fence j i 
Unhappily deceiv'q! Thy gee Ofen 
I beg, and clas faye 
(Whiereon I Weegee i 
Thy counsel in this utte: isit 
My only strength and stay! ppp os 
Whither shall T betake n 
While yet we live (sc 
Botween us two let th 


e me? a 
ere be poart hour, Perty 
are Ne, Ht) 
Adam’s reconcilement to her j 
same spirit of tenderness, ae © UD in 
to her husband, in the blindne afterward E 
to prevent their-guilt from 
rity, they should resoly 
could not be done, ; 
deaths by. violent methods, 
naturally engage the reader t 
of mankind with more than or 
they likewise contain a very 


e Mother | 


a ine 
fine moral, mye 


to end our miseries does not He 
or 


aS a resol 
bear them, and submit t i ution ty, 
o the dispensati RT 
Pensations Of Pras | 


fore, with 
. $ n oro; 
licacy, represented Eve as entertainit re 


and Adam as disapproving it, ng this thionghy 
We are, in the next place, to consider the ima, | 
nary persons, or Death and Sin, who acta uaa 
part in this book, Such beautiful extended allez). | 
ries are certainly some of the finest compositions g | 
genius; but, as I -haye before observed, are ng | 
agreeable to the nature of an heroic Poem. This of | 
Sinand Death is very exquisite in its kind, if nt 
considered a$ a part of sucha work. The truths 
contained in it are so clear and open, that I shall | 
not lose time in explaining them; but shall only ob. | 
serve, that a reader, who knows the strength of the | 
English tongue, will be amazed to think how the | 
poet could find such apt words and phrases to de- 
scribe the actions of those two imaginary persons, 
and particularly in that part where death is'exhi- 
bited as forming a bridge over the chaos; a vork | 
suitable to the genius of Milton, | 
Since the subject I am upon gives me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking more at large of such aT 
and imaginary persons as may be introduced writ 
heroic poems, I shall beg reave to explain myse Al 
a matter which is curious in its kind, and which non 
of the critics haye treated of. It is certain Hoan 
and Virgil are full of imaginary persons, H 
very beautiful in poetry, when they are Ya ERE 
without being engaged in auy series nes an 
Homer, indeed, represents Sleep as rite but a 
ascribes a short part to him in his ute Ai such 
must consider, that though we now TB!) he: 
person as entirely shadowy and un ; 
heathens made statues of him, place ay 
temples, and looked upon un alegori 
When Homer makes use of ane which conve 
‘sons, it is only in short ex proa o most pleasitg 
an ordinary thought to the min a upon as pee a 
manner; and may rather be look “nek 
phrases, than allegorical desert they 
telling us that men naturally Mi Flight an 
rified, he introduces the persons companions. 


cal per 
y 


who, he tells us, are inseparable « 
stead of saying that the time Ta nense, 
ought to have received his Tae . 
that the Hours brought him ars agis 
describing, the effects which ifthe brims 
duced in battle, he tolls us tha 


greal de. 
thonghy, 


he imagi, | 
La large | 
nl allego. | 
sitions of | 
are not | 

This f | 
d, if not | 
he truths 
it shall | 
only ob. $ 
th of the | 
how the | 
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1 is ‘exhi- 
a work 
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-— iscord, Fury, Pur- 
Terror, See eathe same figure of 
, and PEETI as following Dio- 
i represa mother of funerals and 
Discord a dressed by the Graces; Bel- 
; Venus ror and Consternation like a 
wearing ten ve several other instances out 
I might BN a great many out of Virgil. 
mer, 3$ yel Ri often made use of the same 
il pas likew as where he tells us that Victory 
wot speaking, d of the Messiah, when he 
i it ae the rebel angels; that, at the 
marched forth 38a he Hours unbarred the gates of 
rd was the daughter of Sin. Of 
those gam ee ila oie 
eee he nightingale, h ; 
e singing of tho Goon “the Messiah’s 
w Silence bes Erie chaos, “ Confusion heard his 
bidding T night add innumerable instances of our 
soie, mao itt this beautiful figure. It is plain 
se I have mentioned, in which persons of an 
a pa nature are introduced, are such short alle- 
imaginary not designed to be taken in the literal 
gones avealy to convey particular circumstances 
aM reader, after an unusual and entertaining 
ka ies But when such persons are introduced as 
A actors, and engaged in a series of adven- 
hor they take too much upon them, and are by no 
Fans proper for an heroic poem, which ought to 
appear credible in its principal parts, I cannot for- 
bear therefore thinking, that Sin and Death areas 
improper agents in a work of this nature, as Strength 
anil Necessity in one of the tragedies of Adschylus, 
who represented those two persons nailing down 
Prometheus to a rock; for which he has been justly 
censured by the greatest critics. I do not know 
anyimaginary person made use of in a more sublime 
manner of thinking than that in one of the pro- 
phets, who, describing God as descending from 
teayen, and visiting the sins of mankind, adds that 
‘dwadfal circumstance, ‘ Before him went the Pesti- 
lence.” It is certain that this imaginary person 
night have been described in all her purple spots. 
The Fever might have marched before her, Pain 
ite taye stood at her right hand, ` Frenzy on her 
A afin her rear. She might have. been 
ar Uitled unc gliding down from the tail of a comet, 
Eataa annara În a flash of lightning. She 
Sar Aries i ic atmosphere with her breath. 
i lne But Lb Then eyes might have ‘scattered 
latin sucl I believe every reader will think, 
ins uch sublime writings the ment SAOS 
itis done in Scripture, P tioning ot her, 
St, as Well as cue has something in it more 
vet could have Raa AENG mor fane 
Af ee a S 
Css a his Imagination. Raina Uae 
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Carry on a d 
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Tis Joyo 
ds the mind.—Francis. 


Uilli 
y e, ni 
| c: 
“at opportun: iscourse withont a repl 
A Portunity on. that Occasion to oan 
gray 
TBa a 


y 


vogranhy, cai Se an account of it in 


upon so fine a piece of antiquity. Among other 
things, I remember he gave me his opinion, which 
he drew from the ornaments of the work, thai this 
was the floor ofa room dedicated to Mirth and Con- 
cord. Viewing this work, made my fancy run over 
the many gay expressions I had read in ancient 
authors, which contained invitations to lay aside 


business, and enjoy their very selves. These hours 
were usually passed in rooms adorned for that pur- 
pose, and set out in such a manner, as the objects 
all around the company gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks of well-chosen 
and agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, 
produced the latent fire of the modest, and gave 
grace to the slow humour of the reserved. A judi- 
cious mixture of ‘such company, crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers, and the whole apartment glittering 
with gay lights, cheered with a profusion of roseg, 
artificial falls of water, and intervals of soft notes to 
songs of love and wine, suspended the cares of 
human‘ life, and made a festival of mutual kindness. 
Such parties of pleasure as these, and the reports o; 
the agreeable passages in their jollities, have in all 
ages awakened the dull part of mankind to pretend 
to mirth and good humour, without capacity for such 
entertainments ; for, if I may be allowed to say So, 
there are a hundred men fit for any employment, to 
one who is capable of passing a night in company of 
the first taste, without shocking any member of the 
society, overrating his own part of the conversation, 
but equally receiving and contributing to the plea- 
sure of the whole company. When one considers 
such collections of companies in past times, and such 
as one might name in the present age, with how 
much spleen musta man needs reflect upon the 
awkward gaicty of those who affect the frolic with 
an ill grace! I have a letter from a correspondent 
of mine, who desires me to admonish all loud, mis- 
chievous, airy, dull companions, that they are’mis- 
taken in what they.calla frolic. Irregularity in it- 
self is not what creates pleasure and mirth; but to 
see aman, who knows what rule and decency are, 
descend from them agreeably in our company, is 
what denominates him a pleasant companion. In- 
stead of that, you find many whose mirth consists 
only in doing things which do not become them, 
with a secret consciousness that all the world knows 
they know better: to this is always added something 
mischievous to themselves or others. I have heard 
of some very merry fellows among whom the frolic 
was started, and passed by a great majority, that 
every man should immediately draw a tooth; after 
which they have goné in a body and smoked a cob. 
bler. The same company, at another night, has. 
each man burned his cravat; and one perhaps, 
whose estate.would bear it, has thrown a long wig 
and laced hat into the same fire. Thus they have 
jested themselves stark-naked, and run into the 
streets and frightened women very successfully. 


There is no inhabitant of any standing in Covent- 
garden, but can tell you a hundred good humours, 
where people have come off with a little bloodshed, 
and yet scoured all the witty hours of the night. I 
know a gentleman that has several wounds in the 
head by watch-poles, and has been thrice run through 
the body to carry on a good jest. He is very old for 
a man of so much good humour; but to this day he 
is seldym merry but he has occasion to be valiant ut 
thesame time. But, by the favour of these gentle- 
men, I ain humbly of opinion, that a man may be a 
2E 
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care and anxiety, and give a loose to that pleasing | 
forgetfulness wherein men put off their characters of | 
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very witty man, and never offend one statute of this 
kingdom, not excepting even that of stabbing. 


my 
4 


he writers of plays have what they call unity of 


time and place, to give a justness to their represen- 
tation; and it would not be amiss if all who pretend 
to be companions would confine their actions to the 
place of meeting; for.a frolic carried further may 
be better performed by other animals than men.. It 
is not to rid much: ground, or do much. mischief, 
that should denominate a pleasant fellow, but that 
is truly frolic which is the play of the mind, and 
consists of various and unforced sallies of imagina- 
tion. Festivity of spirit is a very uncommon talent, 
and must proceed from an assemblage of agreeable 


qualities in the same person. 


There are. some few 


whom I think peculiarly happy in it; but it is a ta- 


len 


t one cannot name in a man, especially when one 


considers, tuat it is never very graceful, but where 
it is regarded by him who possesses it in the second 
place. The best man that I know of for heightening 


the 


revel gaiety of a company is Estcourt, whose 


jovial humour diffuses itself from the highest person 
at an entertainment to.the meanest waiter. i. Merry 
tales, accompanied with apt gestures and lively re- 
presentations of circumstances and persons, beguile 
the gravest mind. into a consent tobe as humorous 


as himself. 


Add to this, that when a man is in his 


good graces, he has a mimicry that does not debase 
the person he’ represents; but which, taking from 
the gravity of the character, adds to the agreeable- 
ness of it. This pleasant fellow gives one some idea 


of 


the ancient pantomime, who is said to have given 


the audience in dumb-show, an exact idea of any 
character or passion, or an intelligible relation of 
any public occurrence, with no other expression than 


that of his looks and gestures. 


If all who. have 


been obliged to these talents in Estcourt will be 


at 


Love for Love to-morrow night, they will but 


pay him what, they owe him, at so easy a rate as 
being present ata play which nobody would omit 
seeing, that had, or had not, ever seen it before.—T. 
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Torva leena Jupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam : 
Florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella. k 

' > á ; »* ©" Vina, Ecl. ij. 63. 
Lions the wolves, and wolves the kids pursue, 
‘The kids sweet! thyme;—and still'I follow you.—Warrox 


AS we were at thé-club last night, I observed that 


my 


old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his usual cus- 


tom, sat very silent, -and instead of. minding what 
was said;by the company, was whistling to himself 
in a very thoughtful mood, and playing with a cork. 
I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, who sat between us; 
and, as we were, both obserying him, we saw the 
knight shake-his head, and heard him say to him- 


self, 


“A foolish woman;:I can’t believe it.’ Sir 


Andrew gave hima gentle pat upon the shoulder, 
and offered to lay him a bottle of wine that he was 
thinking of the widow. My old friend started, and, re- 
covering out of his brown study, told Sir Andrew, that 


once in his life he had been in the right: 


In short, 


after some little hesitation, Sir Roger told us, in the 
fulness of his heart, that he had just received a letter 
fiora his steward, which acquainted him that his old 
rival and antagonist in the country, Sir David Dun- 
drum, had been making a visittothe widow. “‘ How- 
ever,” says Sir Roger, “I can never think that 
she’}l haye a mame bat shaf, a year older than I am, 


and’a noted repub. 


ican into the bargain,? 
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| lived long enough in tH 


_ Will Honeycomb, who looks o> | 
ticular province, interruptiir S 3 upon vea 
laugh, “I thought, knight an 
piness upon one that ie wane aol 
think that, without vanity I an, and a yg 
as much of the female world a 
Britain ; though the chief ofm ih i 
in this, that they are not to be 1 Anowledge to 
mediately, with his usual fluene nowa Wilh 
account of his own.amours, « ite ambleg ioa 
“ upon the' verge of fifty” (though. wane “Jka 
all knew he was turned of threescore ¥ithe; y, 


casily guess,” continued Wil], « th ‘Yo 
lived so long in the world without hea 
thoughts of settling in it, as the ph ee 
you truly, I have several times ae fe Tote 
way, though I cannot much boast of ay fortune th, 
“ I made my first addresses to a AY: Success 
the country; but, when I thouvlit thine’ lady iy 
well drawing to a conclusion, ther fatis eTe pret 
to hear that I had formerly boarded with aPpening 
the old put forbade me his house, and: withing eon, 
night after married his daughter. to'a orhi a fott, 
the neighbourhood. SOx anteri 
“ Lmade my next application.to a wi | 
tacked: her so briskly, fiat I. thought SAE 
afortnight'of her. ‘As I waited upon her one rom 
ing; she told me, that she intended to keep her | 
ready money and jointure in her own hand, and de. | 
sired me to call upon her: attorney in Lyon’s In, 
who would adjust with me what it was proper forme 
to add to it. Iwas so rebuffed by this overture, 
that I never inquired either for her, or:her attorney 
afterwards, H | 
“A few months after, I-addressdd myself toa f 
young lady who was an only daughter, and of a 
good family, -I danced, with» her at several balls, 
squeezed her by the hand, said soft things to her, 
and in short made no doubt of her heart; and though | 
miy fortune was no way equal to hers, 1 wasin hopes | 
that her.fond father would not:deny her the man she 
had fixed her -affections upon. But as I went one 
day'to the house, in order to, -break the malen 
him, I found the wholeifamily in coal = | 
heard, to my unspeakable surprise; that Miey y 
was that very morning run away with the bul i 
“J then courted a second widow, and SE 
to this day how I came to miss her, for po mui} 
commended my person and behaviour. as had sail | 
indeed told me one day, that her ls: snl pi 
she never sa agontleman with duch à sp | 
of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. s 
ie After this I jaid siege to four hore E 
sively, and;: being a handsome Veir hearts u 
days, quickly made a breach in t rane 7 seldom 
don’t know how it came to pass, ot T coul 
4 ` pr’s consent, , 
failed of getting the daughter Je on my sides 
never in my life get the old people, and olhet 
J could give you an account * ehic 
unsuccessful attempts, particulary, woman, ¥ 
made some years ‘since uaa flying? 
I had certainly borne away vyring 32 
her relations had not come p ae oar 
ance from all parts of Eng a nab she be 
should have got heal last, hac nor 
‘ rd frost. 
Beast Will's transitions are extr 
turned from Sir Roger, & 
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=—ynes, which are part of one of Adam’s 
tg valet the fall :— 
s 


i 
d et fil the world at once 
3 angels, withou' 


with menr other way to generate 


q not then befall'n, 


r find $0 is mischief hac 
askind? shall befal, fomumeraole a iy 
J more tha earth; through female snares, 
ices On €” on with this sex: for either 


e: 
„onjunction W r 
t coN] out fit mate; but such 


i i stake; 

e shall ne brings him, or mistake; 
Ries nost stall seldom gitin, lna 
rseness; but shall see her gain'd 
vOrse; or, ìf she love, withheld 

it or his happiest Cee OO ead 
BY Pii t already link’d, and wedloc k-b 
Son mi adversary» his hate or shame ; 
A calamity shall cause 
and household peace confound, 


wish 


To human Jife, k 
i is po e with great at- 
‘ listened to this passage with g 
Sir Rogen desiting Mr. Honeycomb to fold down 
Paik place, and lend him his book, the knight 
aaa in his pocket, and told us that “he would 
Uh i > r, 
Pal over. these verses agam before he went to 
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———De paupertate tacentes, 
Plus poscente ferent,—Hon. 1 Ep. xvii. 43, 


The man who all his wants conceals, 
Gains more than he who all his wants reveals.—DuncompE. 


Inave nothing to do with the business of this 
day any further than affixing the piece of Latin on 
the headiof my paper; which I think a motto not 
unsuitable ; since, if silence of our poverty is a re- 
commendation, still more commendable is his mo- 
desty who conceals it by a decent dress. 


“Mr, SPECTATOR, . 


“There is an evil under the sun, which has not 
Yetcome within your speculation, and is the censure, 
esteem, and contempt, which some: young fellows 


| meet with from..particular persons, for the reason- 


able methods they take to. avoid. them in general. 


os i iby tppearing in a better dress than may. 
pat ji tealon regularly consistent with a small 
a therefore may occasion a judgment of 
indvantee o agance in other particulars: but the 
: ease swith» which the man of narrow cir- 
ina little fon and speaks, is so feelingly set forth 
aupearine op enile The Christian Hero, that the 
u nedeaa e otherwise is not only pardonable 
dhsiong ies Very one knows the hurry of con- 
Mpears to b are made in contempt of a person that 
usable ty. calamitous ; which makes it very. ex- 
Woséthatate aT? one’s self for the company of 
‘hearing B \ & superior quality and fortune, by 

as such ean a:better condition’ than one is, 
orse, aPpearance shall not make us really 
“This \ ier: : 
ier hand renee cee to the character of one who 
ve bis account, the from any particular person 

his Manner of at such persons would inquire 
te neh no further ae nding his time; of which, 
hians so man eae can be had than that 
Wee cleared to s 3 ours in his chamber, yet, if 


` Qamagi 
B: With a gine that a reas 
th a narrow. fo onable creature, 


aye of this re es ttune, does not make the 


"ely unchari ent: would be a conclusion 
Charitable; Erom what has, or will be. 


eel SE 


said, I hope no consequence can be extorted, im- 
plying, that I would have any young fellow spend 
more time than the common leisure which his studies” 
require, ormore money than. his fortune or allowancé 
may ‘admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance 
with his betters: for, as to his time, the gross of 
that ought to be sacred to more substantial acqui- 
sitions; for.each irrecoverable moment of which he 
ought to believe he stands religiously accountable. 
And as to his dress, I shall engage myself no further 
than in the modest defence of two plain suits a year; 
for being perfectly satisfied in Eutrapelus’s contri- 
vance of making a Mohock of a man, by presenting 
him with laced and-embroxered suits, 1 would by 
| no means be thought to controvert that conceit, by 
insinuating the advantages of foppery. It is an as- 
sertion which admits of much proof, that a stranger 
of tolerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, will be 
better received by those of quality above him, than 
one of much better parts, whose dress is regulated 
by the rigid notions of frugality. :A man’s appear- 
ance falls within the’censure of every one that sees 
him ; his parts and learning very few are judges of; 
and even upon these few they cannot at first be well 
intruded; for policy and good breeding will couñsel 
him to be reserved among strangers, and to support 
himself only by the common spirit of conversation. 


idiom, fine images, structures of periods, genius, 
fire,’ and the rest, mado use of with a frugal and 
comely gravity, will maintain the figure of immense 
reading, and the depth of criticism. 

“ All gentlemen of fortune, at least-the young 
and middle-aged, are apt to pride themselves a little 
too much upon their dress, and consequently to value 
others. in some measure upon the same considera- 
tion. With what confusion is a man of figure 
obliged to return the civilities of the hat to a person 
whose air and attire hardly entitle him to it! for 
whom nevertheless the other has a particular esteem, 
though he is ashamed to have it challenged in so 
public a manner. It must be allowed, that any 
young fellow that affects to dress and appear gen- 
teelly, might, with artificial management, save ten 
pounds’a year; as instead of: fine holland he might 
mourn in sackcloth, and in otherparticulars be pro- 
portionably shabby ; but of what great service would 
this‘sum be to avert any. misfortune, whilst it would 
leave him deserted by the little good acquaintance 
he has, and prevent his gaining any other? As the 
appearance of an casy fortune is necessary towards 
making one, I don’t know but it might be of ad- 
vantage sometimes to throw into one’s discourse.cer- 
tain exclamations. about bank stock, and to show a 
marvellous surprise upon its fall, as well as the most 
affected-triumph upon its rise, The yeneration and 
respect whith;the practice of all ages has preserved 
to appearances,» without doubt suggested to our 
tradesmen that wise dnù politic cbstom, to apply and 
recommend themselves to the public by all those 
decorations upon their sign-posts and houses which 
the most eminent hands in the neighbourhood çan 
furnish them with. What can be more attractive to 
a man of letters, than that immense erudition of all 
ages and languages, which a skilful bookseller, in 
conjunction with a painter, shall image upon his 
column, and the extremities of his shop? The same 
spirit of maintaining a handsome appearance reigns 
among the grave and solid apprentices of the law 


word apprentice to be signiiicant of abaris paz f 
and you may easily distinguish who has ds yo 
2E 
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maac his pretensions to business, by the whitest and 
most ornamental frame of his window ; if indeed 
the chamber is a ground-room, and has rails before 
it, tha finery is of necessity more extended, and the 
pomp of business better maintained. And what can 
be a greater indication of the dignity of dress, than 
that burdensome finery which is the regular habit 
of our judges, nobles, and bishops, with which upon 
certain days we sec them encumbered? And though 
it may be said, this is awful, and necessary for the 
dignity of the state, yet the wisest of them have been 
remarkable, before they arrived at their present sta- 
tions, for being very well-dressed persons. As to 
my own part, I am near thirty; and since I left 
school have not been idle, which is a modern phrase 
for having studied hard. I brought off a clean sys- 
tem of moral philosophy, and a tolerable jargon of 
metaphysics, from the university ; since that, I have 
been engaged in the clearing part of the perplexed 
style and matter of the law, which so hereditarily 
descends to all its professors, ‘lo all which severe 
studies I have thrown in, at proper interims, the 
pretty learning of the classics. Notwithstanding 
which, I am what Shakspeare calls a fellow of no 
mark or likelihood, which makes me understand the 
more fully, that since the regular method of making 


friends and a fortune by the mere force of a profes- 
sion is so very slow and uncertain, a man should 
take all reasonable opportunities, by enlarging a 
good acquaintance, to court that time and chance 
which is said to happen to every man.”—T, 


No. 361.] THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1712. 
Tartaream intendit vocem, qua protinus omnis 
Contremuit domus Vino. Æn. vil. 514. 


The blast ‘T'artarean spreads its notes around; 
‘The house astonished trembles at the sound, 


I nave lately received the following letter froma 
country gentleman :— 
Mr. SPECTATOR, ° 
-< “The night before I left London I went to see a 
play called The Humorous Lieutenant. Upon the 
rising of the curtain I was very much surprised with 
the great concert of cat-calls which was exhibited 
that evening, and began to think with myself that 
I had made a mistake, and gone to a music-meeting 
instead of the playhouse. It appeared indeed a little 
odd to me, to see so many persons of quality, of both 
sexes, assenibled together ata kind of caterwauling, 
fur I cannot look upon that performance, to have 
been any thing better, whatever the musicians them- 
selyes might think of it. As I had no acquaintance 
in the house to ask questions of, and was forced to 
go out of town early the next morning, I could not 
Yearn the secret of this matter. What I would there- 
fore desire of you is, to give me some account of 
this strange instrument, which I found the company 
called a cat-call; and particularly to let me know 
whether it be a piece of music lately come from 
Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, I 
would rather hear an English fiddle: though I durst 
not show my dislike whilst I was in the playhouse, 
it being my chance to sit the very next man to one 
of the performers. ; 
eA “Iam, Sir, 
‘Your most affectionate Friend and Servant, 
“ Jonn SuaLLow, Esq.” 


In compliance with Squire Shallow’s request, I 


design this paper 4s a dissertation upon the cat-call. Ithe spirits, and shake 
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antiquaries in relatio i en 

osha divided among thos Eia 
ticular. A fellow of the Royal 5S Pon that 
goud friend, and a great Proficient sey? w jel 
tical part of music, concludes he 10 the athens 
of its make, and ‘the uniform), Tom the sina 
the cat-call is older than any y x 
Jubal. He observes y R the ig 
ments took their first 
and other melodious anim 
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first ages Y 


mankind to imitate the t 
He adde 


under the same roof with them >” 
the cat had contributed more to harm 
other animal; as we are uot onl b hal than any 
for this wind instrument, but for holden to hez | 
in gencral. Our string-musi 
Another virtuoso of my i f 
allow the cat-call to be aAA Al y 
apt to think it appeared in the world ae oat 
ancient comedy; for which reason it afte th 
place in our dramatic entertainments, Nor Si 
here omit what a very curious gentlema pet: 
k ; i 4 n, who js 
lately returned from his travels, has more than on 
assured me ; namely, that there was lately dusts 
at Rome the statue of a Momus, who holds an in, 
strument in his right hand very much resemblin 
our modern cat-call. 5 i 
There are others who ascribe this invention to’ 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of! 
those instruments which that famous musician made 
use of to draw the beasts about him, ` It is certain 
that the roasting of a cat does not call togethera 
greater audience of that species than this instrument, 
if dexterously played upon in proper time and place, 
But, notwithstanding these various and learned 
conjectures, I cannot forbear thinking that the cat- 
call is originally a piece of English music. Its re- 
semblance to the voice of somu of our British song- 
sters, as well as the use of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation, confirms me in this opinion. It has at 
least-received great improvements among Us, whe- 
ther we consider the instrument itself, or those i 
veral quavers and graces which are thrown ino 
playing of it. Every one might be sensible Ta 
who hcard that remarkable overgrown o n 
which was placed at the centre of the pit ani pa 
sided over all the rest, at ths celebrated perform 
lately exhibited at Drury-lane. | join of 
Having said thus much concernmg the ongm 
the cat-call, we are in the next place Sal 
the use of it. The cat-call exerts itself tom’ 
vantage in the British theatre. 
proves the sound of nonsense, and oras 
with the voice of the actor who pre 3 
the violin or harpsichord accompanie ca 
recitativo. : e ancicn; 
It has oñen supplied the piace oe a bat 
chorus, in the words of Mr. * ‘a cat-call as many | 
poct has as great an antipathy to 2° 
people have to a real cat. 
Mr. Collier, in his inge 
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patiod, © pening of cats and sereech- 
ster of Hons, o mixture of the howling of dogs, 
roari other mih nixMgompounded, might go a 
dicions Y. this invention. Whether such anti 
Vat way P nt not be of service in a camp, 
s SiS, ilitary men to consider.’ 
io ue mi gentleman supposes in specu- 
: What this ee actually verified in practice. 
sk a damp into generals, and 
At the first sound of 
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K so at like a mouse, and trembled at the 


i ifying instrument. k 
EM a drawatle nature, and peculiarly ap- 
d to the stage, I can by no means approve 
ht of that angry lover, who, after an un- 
successful pursuit of some years, took leave of his 


i f cat-calls. 

-ress in a serenade o: . 
ET conclude this paper with the account I 
have lately received of an ingenious artist, who has 


Jong studied this in 
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after the a dl the rules of the drama. He teaches to play 
S still a 2 “ity book, and to express by it the whole art of 
paul ici He has his bass and his treble cat-call : 
aut is the former for tragedy, the latter for comedy ; only 
pee | in uragi-comedies they may both play together in 
| Eup concert, He has a particular squeak, to denote the 
eer at | violation of each of the unities, and has different 
embling { sounds to show whether he aims at the poet or the 
nition tel player. In short, he teaches the smut-note, the fus- 
TEN | tiau-note, the stupid note, and has composed a kind 
Eh j of air that may serve as an act-tune to an incorri- | 
paral gible play, and which takes in the whole compass 
wether of the cat-call. L. 
trument, 5 
ad place, | No. 459 5 
acl No. 462.] FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1712. 
the cat- Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus— Hon. | Ep. xix. 6. 
Its re- He Praises wine ; and we conclude from thence, 
ish song- Helik'd his glass on his own evidence. 
are a Mr. SPECTATOR, Temple, April 24. 
ay whe | roi of my friends were this morning got 
those se Veet over a dish of tea in very good health, 
into the anys Ke had celebrated yesterday with more 
e of this Hake. an we could have dispensed with, had we 
catea te mht beholden to Brooke and Hellier. In gra- 
and pre- ieee rtd to those good citizens, I am, in the 
ormance “gence in t ‘e company to accuse you of great negli- 
Ai D i looking their merit who have imported 
origin 0 | toma pas aerons wine, and taken -care that it 
conside { comes to roe adulterated by the retailers before it 
neen of honest pat of private families, or the clubs 
T t can be Bree: I cannot imagine how a Specta- 
oo Ms resumption yangi to do his duty, without frequent 
rato e first thine a subjects as concern our health, 
relish any thin ie regarded, if we have a mind to 
ancient | Hem your Pete lt would therefore very well 
abet) 1 i to your oficer tor in ences te wives se in 
gs many TR hi he anit i Inspecting signs, that in 
X ovisions, and look into the itinerants who 
music Mont l Wares, Eva inquire where they buy their 
| agp FUE, of agros, nee the decease of Colly- 
trument tare ave obes le and noisy memory, I can- 
ose mā ed ¥ horse Served any thing sold in carts, or 
jall sit |e, aie oF ass, or, in fine, in any moving 
rdle tê Wheelbarrow, °t Perished or putritied; witness 


* ot rotten raisins, almonds, figs, 


strument, and is very well versed | 


ndi In a second-hand suit of a foot-soldier. 

You should consider that a child may be poi- 
[soned for the worth of a farthing; but except his 
poor parents send to one certain doctor in town, 
| they can have no advice for him under a guinea. 
| When poisons are thus cheap, and medicines thua 
dear, how can you be negligent in inspecting what 
we eat and drink, or take no notice of such as the 
above-mentioned citizens who have beer. so service- 
able to us of late in that particular? It was a cus- 
tom among the old Romans, to do him particular 
honours who had saved the life of a citizen. How 
much more does the world owe to those who prevent 
the death of multitudes! As these men deserve well 
of your officers, so such as act to the detriment of 
our health you ought to represent to themselves and 
their fellow subjects in the colours which they de- 
serve to wear. I think it would be for the public 
good, that all who vend wines should be under oath 
in that behalf. The chairman at the quarter-ses- 
sions should inform the country, that the vintner 
who mixes wine to his customers shall (upon proof 
that the drinker thereof died within a year and a 
day after taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful mur- 
der, and the jury shall be instructed to inquire and 
| present such delinquents accordingly. It is no 
| mitigation of the crime, nor will it be conceived that 
it can be brought in chance-medley or manslaugh- 
ter, upon proof that it shall appear wine joined to 
wine, or right Herefordshire poured into Port O 
Port: but his selling it for one thing, knowing 
it to be another, must justly bear the: aforesaid guilt 
of wilful murder: for that he, the said vintner, did 
an unlawful act willingly in the false mixture, and 
is therefore with equity liable to all the pains to 
which a man would be, if it were proved that he 
i designed only to run a man through the arm whom 
he whipped through the lungs. This is my third 
| year at the Temple, and this is, or should be, law. 
An ill intention well proved should meet with no 
alleviation, because it outran itself. There cannot - 
|be too great severity used against the injustice as 
well as cruelty of those who play with men’s lives, 
by preparing liquors whose nature, for aught they 
know, may be noxious when mixed, though inno- 
cent when apart: and Brooke and Hellier, who have 
insured our safety at our meals, and driven jealousy 
from our cups in conversation, deserve the custom 
and thanks of the whole town ; and it is your duty 
to remind them of the obligation. 


“ I am, Sir your humble Servant; 
“Tos Porrcs.” 


x | . 
oo egpair.and cowardice and con- |and currants, which you sec vended by a merchant 
inspire ¢es] "Tis probable the dressed 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tam a person who was long immured in a col- 
lege, read much, saw little; so that I knew no more 
of the world than what a lecture or a view of the 
map taught me. By this means I improved in my | 
study, but became unpleasant in conversation. By | 
conversing generally with the dead, I grew almost | 
unfit for the society of the living; so bya long con- 
finement I contracted an ungainly aversion to con- | 
versation, and ever discoursed with pain to myself, { 
and little entertainment to others. At last I was in | 
some measure made sensible of my failing, and the 
mortification of never being spoke* to, or speaking, 
unless the discourse ran upon books, put me upon 
forcing myself amongst men. I immediately affected 
the politest company, by the frequent use of which 


© The preterite for the participle. 
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I hoped to wear off the rust I had contracted : but, 
by an uncouth imitation of men used to act in pub- 
lic, I got no further than to discover I hada mind 
to appear a finer thing than I really was. 

“Such I was, and such was my condition, when 
I became an ardent lover, and passionate admirer 
‘of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I really 


422 


began'to improve. This passion changed all my |' 


fears and diffidences in my general behaviour to the 
sole concern of pleasing her. I had not now to 
study the action of a gentleman ; but love possessing 
all my thoughts, made me truly be the thing I had 
a mind to appear. My thoughts grew free and ge- 
nerous; and the ambition to be’ agreeable to her I 
admired produced in my carriage a faint similitude 
of that disengaged manner of my Belinda. The 
way we are in at present is, that she sees my pas- 
sion, and sees I at present forbear speaking of it 
through prudential regards. This respect to her 
she returns with much civility, and makes my value 
for her as little a misfortune to me as is consistent 
with discretion, Shé sings very charmingly, and 
is readier to do so at my request, because she knows 
I love her.’ She will dance with me rather than 
another for the same reason. My fortune must 
‘alter from what it is, before I can speak my heart 
toher; and her circumstances are not considerable 
enough to make up for the narrowness of mine. 
But I write to you now, only to give you the cha- 
racter of Belinda, as a woman that has address 
enough to demonstrate a gratitude to her lover, 
‘without giving him hopes of success in his’ passion. 
Belinda has, from a great wit, governed by as great 
prudence, and both adorned with innocence, the 
happiness of always being ready to discover her real 
thoughts, She has many of us who now are her 
admirers; but her treatment of us is so just and 
proportioned to our merit towards her, and what we 
are in ourselves, that I protest to yon I have neither 
jealousy nor hatred towards my rivals. Such is her 
goodness, and the acknowledgment of every man 
who admires her, that he thinks he ought to believe 
she will take him who best deserves her. I will not 
say that this peace among us is not owing to self- 
love, which prompts each to think himself the best 
deseryer. I think there is something uncommon 
and worthy of imitation in this lady’s character. 
If you will please to print my letter, you will oblige 
the little fraternity of happy rivals, and in a more 
particular manner, ; 4 
“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 
T. “ WiLL Cymon.”? 


SPECTATOR. 
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There* is a beauty of 3 
of Sophocles, where dia kind in 
his own eyes, instead of breaking he hayj 
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i prayers of all saj | 
the golden altar, which was before’ the ihe fe 


the smoke of: the incense, which came with th 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before God 


di” 
To heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor miss’d the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate; in they pass'd 
Dimensionless through heavenly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father’s throne——, 


We have the same thought expressed a second 
time ia the intercession of the Messiah, which is 
conceived in very emphatical sentiments and cx. 
pressions, 

Among the poctical parts of Scripture, which 
Milton ‘has so finely wrought into this part of his 
narration, I must not omit that wherein Ezekiel, 
speaking of the angels who appeared to him in a 
vision,-adds, tbat every one had four faces, and that 
their whole bodies, and their backs, and their hands, 
and their wings, were full of eyes:round about: 

—— The cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their shape 
Spangled with eyes —— 

The assembling of all the angels of Heavens 
hear the solemn decree passed upon man, 18 rep 

i i i The Almighty is here 
sented in very lively ideas. e gaoi 
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Crudelis, ubiquc 
Luctus ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 
Vino. An. ii. 368, 
All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears, + 
And grisly Death in sundry shapes appears.—Dnypen. 
Mixron has shown a wonderful art in describin 
that variety of passions which arose in our first pa- 
rents upon the breach of the commandment that had 
been given them. We sce them gradually passing 
from the triumph of their guilt, through remorse, 
shame, despair, contrition, prayer, and hope, to a 
perfect and'complete repentance. At the end of 
the tenth book’ they are represented as prostrating 
themselves ‘upon the* ground, and watering the 
earth with their tears: to which the poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential prayers on’ the very place where their 
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described as remembering mercy in the mi 2h 
judgment, and commanding Michael to Ai 
message in the mildest terms, lest the cal ae 
which was already broken with w sen: 

guilt and misery, should fail before hm. 


— Yet lest they ait ee 

And the sad sentence rigorously urg S, 

For I behold them soften’d, and yi 

Bewailing their excess, all terror hi : s Hue, 

The conference of Adam and Eve inti y aftar 

ing sentiments. Upon their gore passed ugt 
the melancholy night which teys ale eac 

ther, they discover the lion and the e38 


4 


i r in folion 
* This paragraph was not in the ongina ee volun 
was added on the republication ot the isons enti au 
when the ‘eighteen numbers, of which Son carelilly g pice) 
Paradise Lost consists, seem (S Ma various 8nd 
by their author, and to have’ 4 isal 
derable alterations in consequence, 
t Rev, vili. 3, 4. 


a second 
which is 
and ex. 


c, which 
art of his 
Ezekiel, 
aim in a 
and that 
ir hands, 
out: 


heir prey towards the eastern gates 
yrauing t re 18.0 double beauty in this inci- 
i The ts great and just omens, 


dise: Fl sen $ 
r re : 
as i Peeable in poetry, but as it ex- 


i 5 ed in the 
a s aB ich was now. produced in t 
vg that enmity les poet, to show the like 
‘o as well as to grace his fable with 
nati presents the sun in an eclipse 
oble prodigy, ident has likewise a fine effect 
; “ination of the reader, in regard to 
be npe r at the same time that the sun is 
loia F a bright cloud descends in the 
eclips: f the heavens filled with a host 
Juminous than the sun itself. 
f nature is darkened, that this 
ppear with all its lustre and 


always 


gels, and more 
4 7 
y theatre 0 
he W hole the 
AE machine may a 
magnificence : 
¥ the cast ; 
p Tes ore Aa y's mid-course ? and morning light 
arknes 


More orient in yon western cloud that draws 
Mo 


iant white 
` ue firmament a radian i en 
Oer Me descends with something heavenly fraught? 


is savenly bands 
`d not for by this the heaven Í 
Hen from a sky of jasper lighted now 
Jn Paradiso, and on a hill made halt; 
A glorious apparition———— 


I need not observe how properly this author, who 


always suits his parts to the actors whom he intro- 
duces, has employed Michael in the expulsion of 
our first parents from Paradise. The archangel on 
this occasion neither appears in his proper shape, 
nor in the familiar manner with which Raphael, 
the sociable spirit, entertained the father of mankind 
before the,fall.. “His person, his port, and behaviour, 
are suitable to a spirit of the highest rank, and ex- 
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Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory 

Or monuments to ages, and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums and fruits and flow'rs. 
In yonder nether world, where shall I seek 

His bright appearances, or footsteps trace ? 

For though I fled him angry, yet recalled 

To life prolong’d and promis‘d race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 

Of glory, and far off his steps adore. 


The angel afterward leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole he- 
misphere, as a proper stage for those visions which 
were to be represented on it.’ I have before ob- 
served how the plan of Milton’s poem is, in many 
particulars, greater than that of the Iliad or Æneid. 
Virgil’s hero, in the last of these poems, is enter- 
tained with a sight of all-those who are to descend 
from him; but though that episode is justly admired 
as one of the noblest designs in the whole Æneid, 
every one must allow that this of Milton is of a 
much higher nature. Adam’s vision is not confined 
to any particular tribe of mankind, but extends to 
the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all his 
sons and daughters, the first objects he is presented 
with exhibit to him the story of Cain and Abel, 
which is drawn together with much closeness and 
propriety of expression. The curiosity and natural 
horror which arises in Adam at the sight of the first 
dying man is touched with great beauty : 


quisitely described in the following passage : 


Th archangel soon drew nigh, 

Not in his shape celestial; but as man 

Clad to meet man: over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flow'd, 

Livelier than Melibcean, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 

In time of truce: Iris had dipt the woof: 

His starry helm, unbuckl'd, shew'd him prime 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his side, 
As m a glist’ring zodiac, hung the sword, 
Satan's dire dread, and in his hand a spear. 
Adam bow'd low; he kindly from his state 
Inclin’d not but his coming thus declared. 


: Eve's complaint, upon-hearıng that she was to be 
aa from the garden of Paradise, is wonderfully 
autiful. The sentiments are not only, proper to 


the subject, but H ing in the i 
» but have something in them par 
AA g particularly 


i 


ee, ast) . rf 
With WARTA nuptial bower, by me adorn’d 


How shal 


= How A a A! 
€83 pure, ade W shall we breathe in other air 
ou 


Adam?s 
dig ; 
“ually oEcech abounds with thoughts which are 
itur. N of a more masculine and ele- 
1 ** and poetical ihe can be conceived more sub- 
Tis most a an the following passage in it: 
fi cts me; that denarti 
Pam hù aco anat be ds aein a 


But have I now seen death? Is this the way 
I musti return to native dust? O sight 

Of terror foul, and ugly to behold L . 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feei! 


The second vision sets before him the image of 
aeath, in a great variety of appearances. The angel, 
to give him a general idea of those effects which his 
guilt had brought upon his posterity, places before 
him a large hospital, or lazar-house, filled with per- 
sons lying under all kinds of mortal diseases. How 
finely has the poet told us that the sick persons lan- 
guished under lingering and incurable distempers, 
by an apt and judicious use of such imaginary 
beings as those I mentioned in my last Saturday’s 
paper! i 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant-Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, tho’ oft invok'd 
With yows, as their chief good and final hope. 

The passion which likewise rises in Adam on this 
occasion is very natural: 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could song . 
ey'd behold? Adam could not, but wept, 

..-? Tho! not of woman born; compassion quell'd 
j His best of man, and gave him up to tears. 

The discourse between the angel and Adam which 

| follows, abounds with noble morals. 
As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than 
a contrast and opposition of incidents, the author, 
after this melancholy prospect of death and sickness, 
raises up a scene of mirth, love, and jollity., The 
secret pleasure that steals into Adam’s heart, as he 
is intent upon this vision, is imagined with great de- 
licacy. I must not omit the description of the loose 
female troop, who seduced the sons of God, as they 

oak 


„| are called in Scripture 
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; į lewdness and luxury which ushers in the flood. 
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¥or that fair female troop thou saw’ st, that seem'd 
Of goddesses, so blythe, so smooth, so gay, 

Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 

Woman's domestis honour, and chief praise; 

Bred only and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roli the eye. 

To these that sober race of men, whose hives 
Religious tided them the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 

i Of these fair atheists 


The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and 


it melts into tears, and breaks out into that pas- 
sionate speech, 


O what are these! 

Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply i 

‘Yen thousandfold the sin of him who siew 

| His brother: for of whom such massacre 

Pia Make they, but of their brethren, men of men? 


| , Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in his vi- 
| Sions, after having raised in the mind of his reader 
the several ideas of terror whica are conformable to 
| the description of war, passes on to those Softer 
| images of triumphs and festivals, in that vision of 


| As it is visible that. the poet had his eye upon 
| Ovid’s account of the universal deluge, the reader 
may observe with how much judgment he has 
avoided every thing that is redundant or pucrile in 
the Latin poet. We do not here see the wolf swim- 
ming among the sheep, nor any of those wanton 
Imaginations which Seneca found fault with, as un- 
becoming this great catastrophe of nature. {f our 
poet has imitated that verse in which Ovid telis us 
that there was nothing but sea, and that this sea had 
no shore to it, he has not set the thought in such a 
light as to incurthe censure which critics have passed 
upon it. The latter part of that verse in Ovid is idie 
and supertiuous, but just and beautiful in Milton, 

Jamque mire ct tellus nullum discrimen habebant ; 

Nil nisi pontus erat; deerant quoque littora ponto. 

Ovip, Metarn. i. 291. 
Now seas and earth were in confusion lost; 
A world of waters, and without a coast. —DRYDES. 


— Sena cover'd sea, 
Sea without shore————___Mzzow, 


In Milton the former part of the description does 
not forestai the latter. How much more great and 
solemn on this occasion is that which follows in our 
English poet, 


And in their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp‘d 
And stabled. 


than that in Ovid, where we are told that the sca- 


calf lay in those places where the goats were used 
tu browse! The reader may find several other pa- 
rallel passages inthe Latin and English description 
of the deluge, wherein our poet has visibly the ad- 
vantage. The sky’s being overcharged with clouds, 
the descending of the rains, the rising of the seas, 
and-the appearance of the rainbow, are such descrip- 
tions as every one must take notice of. The cir- 
cumstance relating to Paradise isso finely imagined, 
and suitable to the opinions of many learned authors, 
that I cannot forbear Giving ita place in this paper, 
= ‘Then shall this mount 

Of Paradise. by might of waves, be mov'd 


Out of his place, puslitd by the horned flood; 
With all his verdure speil’d, and trees adrift 


filled with the horrors of war. Adam at the sight of 


_ The transition Which the goa 
sion of the deluge, to the eae t ma! 
| Adam, is exquisitely org Sern it ea 
‘gil, though the first Ghee and eg, ea 
(gu, though the first thought it 56° 

{in the spirit of Oyiq, 2b Itrodug 


How didst thou grieve the 
Rie end of all thy offspring, adam, to debotg 
epopulation! Thee anothe f 30 sad, 
Of tears and sorrow, a food 7 flood, 
And sunk thee as thy sons: till ge $ 
By th’ angel, on thy feet thoy ct 
Uho comfortless, ag When a father Stat ast, 
His children all in view destroy’d an 


once, 
T have been the more particular in 


out of the eleventh book of Par ye MY quotata | 
out aradis tiong, | 
it 1s not generally reckoned an aise Los z 


causa. 
books of this poem; for which te MUOSt shini | resolu 
might be agt to overlook those a sonit teuler f) | meld 
which deserye our admiration, ‘pT Y Passages init jad ¢ 
twelfth are indeed built Upon that sf ae and | dropp 
stance of the removal of our first Darei eium, Er 
dise; but though this is not in itself so i Para. crt 
ject as that in most of the foregoing Foote | iheat 
extended and diversified with OANT Siini Ha 
incidents and pleasing episodes, that hena d 
books can by no means be looked upon as wo last | ate 
parts of this divine poem. I must lurther tari le y 
had not Milton represented o pe 


C 0 } ur first parents as drive, 
out of Paradise, his tall of man would not ie 
complete, and consequently his action would hayy 
ucen imperfect. — L. 
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avibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. —Hor. 1 Ep. xi 9, 


Anxious through seas and land to search for Test, 
Is but laborious idleness at best—Francis, 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“A LADY of my acquaintance, for whom I hare 


» villin 


too much respect to be easy while she is doing an a littl 
indiscreet action, has given occasion to this trouble. | fore 
She is a widow to whom the indulgence of a tender | childr 
husband has intrusted the management of ù very an 
great fortune, and a son about sixteen, both pu amazi 
she is extremely fond of. ‘Lhe boy has parts H G | to onc 
middle size, neither shining nor despicable, i a Ons a 
passed the common exercises of his years it tall A ing th 
able advantage, but is withal what you Lea aud fi 
forward youth: by the help of this last qua AE Vas 
which serves as a varnish to all the rest, he is at ae) | oes 
to make the best use of his learning, mantel Mia 
at full length upon-all occasions. Last eos Fe 
distinguished himself two or three une ESA Hake 
markably, by puzzling the vicar Bae oh nt Piece 
of most of the ladies in the neigh ee as It to" Siny 
from such weighty considerations as ier js becom? istea 
often unfortunately falls out, tho maot reat scholar; of yo 
invincibly persuaded that her son 1s SBN sry methods: | there 
and that to chain him down to the ordì would be: 0 
of education, with others of his ae ble injury ito 
cramp his facultics, and do an irreparan” a tve 
his wonderful capacity. nar week, al Of oy 

“ T happened 6 iat at the house eae where bur m 


o tea- ipei 
missing the young gentleman at th on so exti anda 


Down the great river to th® opening gulf, 
And thero take root; an island salt and bare, i 
The naunt of seais and orcs and Sea-mews’ clang. | 


an u $ 

he seldom fails to ofliciate, gonn noe afte hie bre 

ordinary a; circumstance ayol inga her 3 omini | an 

My-Jady,told me he ga ooo for their, | Wa ava 

r ake s epare ily to. c9; | 

m order to make so i very spee iy sit | in 

page; for thats eh ss of the exe ar wal 

him to ‘travel. : soon recover 

shocked me a little; however, | | 

` wee See 
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lOtation, | herefore lly her for so extravagant a 
cca “J was eine es myself not in a fit humour to 
t shining | resolution, subject ihat demanded the xost soft 
e reae f | meddle with Psich imaginable. I was afraid of 
863 in it and delicate ething that might seem to besr hard 
nth and 1 dropp™g Eo, son’s abilities, or the mother’s dis- 
circum, i either upon tne, nsible that in both these cases, 
m Para.. | cretion, being d with all the powers of reason, I 
tash | ff | hough Soppor J gaining her ladyship over to my 
ks, itis | shouid, Cae expose myself to her disesteem: I 
trot | oT immediately determined to refer the whole 
Wo last , ther 
| Spectator. 
T | ano to reflect at night, as my custom 
fie < upon the occurrences of the day, I could not but 
reba Paes that this humour of carryiug a boy to travel 
d have in his mother’s lap, and that upon a pretence of 
learning men and things, is a case of an extraordi- 
nary nature, and carries on it a peculiar stamp of 
folly, [did not remember to have met with its pa- 
12, ' allel within the compass of my observation, though 
| {could call to mind some not extremely unlike it. 
2, From hence my thoughts took occasion to ramble 
i} | into the general notion of travelling, as it is now 
i made a part of education. Nothing is more fre- 
| quent than to take a lad from grammar and taw, 
Ik and, under the tuition of some poor scholar, who is 
eae ) willing to be banished for thirty pounds a year and 
ats aie victuals, send him crying and snivelling into 
Ce \ ee countries. Thus he spends: his time as 
any e an do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
ish | ame! advantage, in staring and gaping at an 
s of the Parc, of strange things; strange indeed 
gud hasi fe | rete 18 not prepared to comprehend the rea- 
h toler | Bethe inte of them, whilst he should be lay- 
1 call a. aa ner ne of knowledge in his mind, 
ication, ogress in liS it writ just rules to direct his future 
abled at Manici under some skilful master of the art 
wyt “ Can there bea more astonishing th eae 
mer be “ture, than to Sen astonishing t ought, in na- 
ery re- tilable a mistak er how men should faH into so 
sembly a itry Well exerci c? It isa large field, and may 
d; and S teml OF cae a sprightly genius; but I do not 
5 it Wo Sit you aan ave yet taken a turn in it. I wish, 
become is really the e people understand, that ‘travel’ 
sholar; of Youth « Re to be taken in the institution | 
as | where ry ne set out with it, is to begin 
: » “Certaj p 
jory 1 Sto ie ieee true end o. visiting foreign parts 
aud j “ne in whut Rao: anaj policies, and ob- 
where bie Ain tolunlearn ae eacesictscoms abort 
o and waters, and Wear off eh odd peculiarities in 
r hiw- layer ectations in our bel meee ward stiffnesses 
oman Migs aa nitrace from, caaea aa lossibly 
etil f | aud sae ation of ae i mewii associating 
“cad | | | advan oa Conversation. Bepiac’s free, general, 
sto | | | Mangen be attainey v can any of these 
d mji tintty, t0 the customs e who is a mere 
1 and has not vlicies of his native 
ae a Yet fixed in his mind the first | 
oe ee 
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ira min, that all I was willing | 
Day that she designed this sum- 
d by it we estate in a distant county, | 
w her $07 et been., But she soon took 
he had never > able mistake, and let 


hat agree t 
Oty “She enlarged upon young 


joh time he should be made ac- 


| that a n an ae ot 
ttt iD P the tour of France and Italy, 
dived he shou to have him out of her sight, and 


ould not bea 


but cor tended to go along with him. 


and his compre- } 
‘they lived, and of which they wrote; to compare: 


principles of manners and behaviour? To endea- 
vour it, is to build a gaudy structure without any. 
foundation; or, if I may be allowed the expression, 
to work a rich embroidery upon a cohweb 

“ Another end of travelling, which deserves to be 
considered, is the improving our taste of the best 
authors of antiquity, by secing the places where 


the natural face of the country with the descriptions 


d things: that she had re-|they have given us, and observe how well the pic- 


ture agrees with the original. ‘This must certainly 
be a most charming exercise to the mind that ic 

rightly turned for it; besides that it may in a good 

measure be made subservient to morality, it the- 
person is capable of drawing just conclusions con- 
cerning the uncertainty of human things, from the 

ruinous alterations time and barbarity have brought 
upon so many places, cities, and whole countries, 

which make the most illustrious figures in history.. 
And this hint may be not a little improved by exu- 
mining every spot of ground that we find celebrated. 
as the scene of some famous action, or retaining: 
any footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some: 
such great virtuous man, A nearer view of any 
such particular, though really little and trifling im 
itself, may serve the more powerfully to warm a 
generous mind to an emulation of their virtues, and 

a greater ardency of ambition to imitate their 
bright examples, if it comes duly tempered and pre- 
pared forthe impression. But this I believe you 

will hardly think those to be, who are so far trom. 
entering into the sense and spirit of the ancients,. 
that they do not yet understand their language with. 
any exactness.* 

“ But I have wandered from my purpose, which 
was only to desire you to save, if Te a fond 
English mother, and mother’s own son, from being. 
shown a ridiculous spectacle through the most po- 
lite part of Europe. Pray tell them, that though. 
to be sea-sick, or jumbled in an outlandish stage- 
coach, may perhaps be healthful for the constitution. 
of the body, yet it is apt to cause such a dizziness. 
in young empty heads as too often lasts their lite- 
time. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 


© Pure Homeprep.” 


“ Sir, 


“ I was married on Sunday last, and went peace- 
ably to bed; but, to my surprise, was awakened 
the next morning by the thunder of a set of drums. 
These warlike sounds (methinks) are very improper 
in a marriage-concert, and give great offence; they 
seem to insinuate, that the joys of this state are 


Birchin-lane. 


æ The following paragraph, in the first edition of this pape. 
in folio, whether CAHEN inally by the Earl of Hardwicke, 
or inserted afterward by Sir R. Steele, was probably suppressed 
on the first republication, at the request of Addison, it is re- 
printed here from the Spect in Solio, No. 364, 

© I cannot quit this head without paying r tknowledgments. 
to one of the most entertaining pieces this has produced. 
for the pleasure it gave me. You will easily guess that the 
book I have in my head is Mr. Addison's Remarks upon Italy 
‘That ingenious gentleman has with so much art and judgment 
applied his exact knowledge of all the parts of classical learn- 
ing, to illustrate the several occurrences of his travels, that hts 


' work alone is a pregnant proof of what I have said. Nobody 


that has a taste this way, can read him going from Rome to 
Naples, and making Horace and Silius Italicus his chart, but 
he must feel some uneasiness in Inmself to reflect that he was 
not in his retinue. Iam sure I wished it ten times in every 
page, and that not without a secret vanity to think in what 
state I should have travelled the Appian road, with Horace 
for a guide, and in company with a countryman of my own, 
who, of ail men living, knows best how to follow his steus 
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‘short, and that jars and discord soon ensue. I fear 
they have been ominous to many matches, and 
sometimes proved a prelude toa battle in the honey- 
moon. A nod from you may hush them; therefore, 
pray, Sir, let them be silenced, that for the future 
none but soft airs may usher in the morning of a 
bridal night; which will be a favour not only to 
those who come after, but to me, who can still sub- 
-scribe myself, 
« Your most humble, 
“and most obedient Servant, 


“ Rosin BRIDEGROOM. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I am one of that sort of women whom the gayer 
part of our sex are apt to calla prude, But to show 
them that I havea yery little regard to their raillery, 
I shall be glad to see them all at the Amorous Widow, 
or the Wanton Wife, which is to be acted for the 
benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instaut. 
I assure you I can laugh at an amorous widow, or 
wanton wife, with as little temptation to imitate 
them, as I could at any otker vicious character. 
Mrs. Porter obliged me so very much in the exqui- 
site sense she seemed to have of the honourable 
sentiments and noble passions in the character of 
Hermione, that I shall appear in her behalf ata 
comedy, though I have no great relish for any en- 
tertainments where the mirth is not seasoned with 
a certain severity, which ought to recommend it to 
people who pretend to keep reason and authority 
over all their actions. I am, Sir, 

“ Your frequent Reader, 
At, “ ALTAMIRA.” 


No. 365.] TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1712. 
Vere magis, quia vere calor redit ossibus 
Vino. Georg, iii, 272, 
But most in spring: the kindly spring inspires 
Reviving heat, and kindles geniai fires, 


ADAPTED, 
Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year, 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts. 
Tuomson’s Spring, 160, &e. 


Tue author of the Menagiana acquaints us, that 

i discoursing onc day with several ladies of quality 

wt about the effects of the month of May, which infuses 

a kindly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabi- 

tants, the Marchioness of S » Who was one of 

the company, told him, that though she would pro- 

mise to be chaste in every month besides, she could 

j not engage for herself in May. As the beginning 

therefore of this month is now very near, I design 

this paper for a caveat to the fair sex, and publish 

it before April is quite out, that if any of them 

should be caught tripping, they may not pretend 
they had not timely notice. 

Tam induced to this, being persuaded the above- 

mentioned observation is as well calculated for our 


British ladies are of the same constitution with the 
french marchioness. 

~I shall leave it among physicians to determine 
what may be the cause of such an anniversary in- 
clination: whether or no it is that the spirits, after 
having been as it were frozen or congealed by win- 
ter, are now turned loose, and set a rambling ; or 
that the gay prospects of fields and meadows, with 
‘the courtship of the birds in -every bush, naturally 
wnbend the mind, and soften it to pleasure: or 


climate as for that of France, and that some of our |: 


ECTATOR. a 

iby fuking of ‘instinct to Gow i i 
: t 

flowers, and not to let tae herself ; 

nature has provided lie n. Cau N a 


the effects of this month oct 
sex, who act without disguise a 
is at this time that we see ae Ae 
country parish dancing eal 
one of our learned antiquaries s! s 
of a certain pagan worsh; a 
mention. ce ae that Tq 

It is hkewise on the fin 
we see the ruddy A of this m 
most sprightly manner under e herself 
tankards, and like the virgin Tard tamil of si 
by the costly ornaments which hor”, pores! 
upon her, T benef 

I need not mention the ceremony 
gown, which is also peculiar to this ul 

The same periodical love-fit spreads hee | 
whole sex, as Mr. Dryden wel] obser: $ rough the 
scription of this merry month, * vena his | 


Of the Bren 


For thee, sweet month, the ji a 

If not the first, the fairest ofthe Wises liv'ries wen, 
For thea the Graces lead the dancing hours 

And nature's ready pencil paints the flowers 

The sprightly May commands our youth to ke 
The vigils of her night, and breaks tbeir aleon 
Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she a P 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguish'd loves, i 


i 

Accordingly, among the works of the great mas. | 
ters in painting, who have drawn this genial seassa 
of the year, we often observe Cupids confused wit 
Zephyrs, flying up and down promiscuously in sere. 
ral parts of the picture, I cannot but add from my 
own experience, that about this. time of the yea! 
love-letters come up to me in great numbers, fnm 
all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by the last put 
‘from a Yorkshire gentleman, who makes hear 
complaints of one Zelinda, whom it seems he hx 
courted unsuccessfully these three years past, He 
telis me that he designs to try her this May; ai 
if he does not carry his point, he will never think o 
her more, 

Having thus fairly admonished the female st 
and laid before them the dangers they ara expo 
to in this critical month, I shall in the nee 
| lay down some rules and directions for their $8 
avoiding those calentures which are so very freq} 
in this season. n 

In the first place, I would advise them net 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the fer astel 
a parent, a guardian, or some other s A at 
person. JI have before shown how ei onher o 
trip in the flowery meadow; and sha t a-maying 
serve to them, that Proserpine was an to whic 
when she met with that fatal adventur 
Milton alludes when he mentions— 


—That fair field 


Ti cers, 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gath Eee 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy 


i am got into quotations, I sha Je, while 
Ee aa Vi irgil’s Aiete to young E J moseeey 
they are gathering wild straw bere snake 12 
that they should. havea care of © ais 
caren second place, I cannot put cians ae 
prescriptions a o astrologie a as are 
in their almanacs for thiigymon $ = 


——————— Ř Leap xi 


zhat, as some have imagined, a woman is prompted j 
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Aan 


a diet, with a moderate use of phle- 

ji 

; abstinence I shall also advise 
ey a particular manner care- 

s to be m h romances, chocolate, 

which I look upon as 

during this great 


me 
Jike inflamers, 


k thing 
re declared that I have nothing 
athe honour of my dear country- 

ld beg them to consider, whenever 
owe! 1 wo begin to fail them, that there are 
įr resolutions f this soft season, and that 


eit Te irty days 0 
i one TY ther out this one month, the rest 


(ey Con ae sy to them. As for that part 
ye year vil BS aay jn town, I would advise 
j the fair ser ealsaly cautious how they give them- 
them to be that most innocent entertainments. If 
t forbear the playhouse, I would recom- 
hem rather than comedy; and 
-show much safer for them 

the while the sun is in Gemini, 

Enie a ari, that this paper is written 

m ia of those ladies who think it worth while 
ie at nature in the cause of honour. As 
5 Tt abandoned crew, who do not think virtue 
a contending for, but give up their reputation 
D first summons, such warnings and premoni- 
{ins are thrown away upon them. A prostitute is 
the same easy creature in all months of the year, 
snd makes no difference between May aud Decem- 


ber—X, 


ho, 366.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1712: 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor wstiva recreatur aura, 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.—Honr, 1 Od. xxii. 17 


Set me whereon some pathless plain 
The swarthy Africans complain, 
To see the chariot of the sun 
So near the scorching country run; 
The burning zone, the frozen isles, 
Shall hear me sing of Celia’s smiles; 
All cold, but in her breast, I will despise, 
And dare ail hout, but that of Celia’s eyes. 
Rosconuon. 


eat pe such wild inconsistencies in the 
thee me ean tn love, that I have often reflected 
Vetly i TE reason for allowing him more li- 
Fanai possessed with frenzy, but that his 
Baer econ to his mistress kindles in. his mind a 
object as wali ante which exerts itself towards every 
istepresented E his fair onc.. When this passion 
endeavour at ¢ y writers, it is common with them to 
tivation, whi aa quaintnesses and turns of ima- 
a eases but th are apparently the work of a mind 
tinguish the e men of true taste can easily dis- 
wih exertion of a mind which overflows 


«MN tend 7 
"only Cee and the labour of one which 
Xing, the 1.408 distress. In performances of this 


3 the 
tery se Ae absurd of all things is to be witty ; 
Wputable Sii must grow out of the occasion, and 
Miere this rute © circumstances of the character. 
R all the fine ie transgressed, ‘the humble servant 
mt how well he es he says, is but showing his mis- 
lhe I te can dress, instead of saying how 


Bs nit s. Lace a d 4 
and tum CC and drapery is as much a man, 
ca, turn is passion, uy : 


R, 
Srectator, + 
bi 


€ follow; k 
"ing verses are a translation of a Lap- 
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as no malevolence -in it to any mortal. |, 


land love song, which I met with in Scheffer’s his- 
tory of that country.* I was agreeably surprised 
to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry in a region 
which I never suspected for delicacy. In hotter 
climates, though altogether uncivilized, I had not 
wondered if I had found some sweet wild notes 
among the natives, where they live in groves of 
oranges, and hear the melody of birds about them. 
But a Lapland lyric, breathing sentiments of love 
and poetry, not unworthy old Greece or Rome; a 
regular ode from a climate pinched with frost, and 
cursed with darkness so great a part of the year; 
where it is amazing that the poor natives should get 
food, or be tempted to propagate their species—this, 
I confess, seemed a greater miracle to’me than the 
famous stories of their drums, their winds, ‘and en- 
chantments. 

“ I am the bolder in commending this northern 
song, because I have faithfully kept to the senti- 
ments, without adding or diminishing ; and pretend 
to no greater praise from my translation, than they 
who smooth and clean the furs of that country which 
have suffered by carriage. The numbers in the 
original are as loose and unequal as those in which 
the British ladies sport their Pindarics; and per- 
haps the fairest of them might not think it a disa- ’ 
grecable present from a lover.: But I have ventured 
to bind it in stricter measures, as being more proper 
for our tongue, though perhaps wilder graces may 
better suit the genius of the Laponian language. 

“ Tt will be necessary to imagine that the author 
of this song, not having the liberty of visiting his 
mistress at her father’s house, was in hopes of spy- | 
| ing her at a distance in the fields : 


Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Dispel the mist, and clear the skies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 


Oh! were I sure my dear to view, 

I'd climb that pine-tree’s topmost bough, 
Aloft in air that quiv’ring plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Fast by the roots enrag’d PN tear 

The trees that hide my promis’d fair. 


Oh! I could ride the clouds and skies, 
Or on the raven's pinions rise ! 

Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay, 8 
And waft a lover on his way ! 


pas 


My bliss too long my bride denies, 

Apace the wasting summer flies : 

Nor yet the wintry blasts I fear, 

Not storms or night shall keep me here. 
What may for strength with steel compare? 
Oh! love has fetters stronger far? f 
By bolts of steel are limbs confin’d 

But cruel love enchains the mind. { 


No longer then perplex thy breast: j 

When thoughts torment, the first are best; | 

“Tis mad to go, ‘tis death to stay ; 

Away to Orra! haste away ! | 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, April the 10th. | 


“ I am one of those despicable creatures called a | 
chamber-maid, and have lived with a mistress for | 
| 
Í 


some time, whom I love as my life, which has made 
my duty and pleasure inseparable. My greatest 
delight has been in being employed about her per- 
son; and indeed she is very seldom out of humour 
for a woman of her quality. But here lies my com- 

laint, Sir. To bear with me is all the encourage- 
ment she is pleased to bestow upon me; for she 
gives her cast-off clothes from me to others- some 


r E E 
@ This Lapland love song is ascribed to Mr. Ambrose Phillips. 
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| she is pleased to hestow in the house to those that | they Hy through 
neither want uor wear them, and some to hangers 
| on that frequent the house daily, who come dressed 
| vut in them. his, Sir, is a very mortifying sight | 
to me, who am a little necessitous for clothes, and 
love to appear what Iam; and causes an uneasi- 
| ness, so that I cannot serve with that cheerfulness 
į as formerly; which my mistress takes notice of, and | 
calls envy and ill-temper at seeing others preferred 
My mistress has a younger sister lives 
in the house with her, that is some thousands below 
her in estate, who is continually heaping her favours 
| on her maid; so that she can appear every Sunday, 
for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes of her 
with all other things suitable. All 
this T see without envying, but not without wishing 
: my mistress would a little consider what a discou- 
ragement it is to me to have my perquisites divided 
between fawners and jobbers, which others enjoy 
I have spoken to my mis- 
tress, but to little purpose; I have desired to be 


| 
| before me. 
| 
| 
| 


| mistress’s giving, 


entire to themselves. 


discharged (for indeed I fret myself to nothing), 
. but that she answers with silence. 


| low your counsel who am 
j “ Your admirer and humble Servant, 


| t CONSTANTIA COMB-BRUSH. 


“I beg that you will put it in a better dress, and 


let it come abroad, that my mistress, who is an ad- 


i mirer of your speculations, may sec it?’ —T. 


No. 367.] THURSDAY, MAY1 171 


i ———Periture parcite chartw,—Juy. Sat. i. 1d 
| In mercy spare us, when we do our best 
| To make as much waste paper as the rest 


two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
trom these my speculations, and which, were I to 
speak after the manner of logicians, I would distin- 
guish into the material and the formal. By the 
latter I understand those advantages which my 
readers receive, as their minds are either improved 
or delighted by these my daily labours; but having 
already several times descanted on my endeavours 
in this light, I shall at present wholly confine my- 
self to the consideration of the former. 


great measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
formerly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

i- The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, 
_ put they are distributed among the presses, where 
' they again set innumerable artists at work, and fur- 
nish business to another mystery. From hence, ac- 
cordingly as they are stained with news or politics, 


I beg, Sir, your 
direction what to do, for I am fully resoived to fol- 


I nave often pleased myself with considering the ' 


h the — 
S, Reviews, Meat oat 
, and childre eys, 
the first bearers of them, à 
nance by spreading them i g 
in my mind a bundle of rays 0 shor 
I find so many hands cmp toa qui 
take through their whole la 
, Writing a Spectator, I fant N 
for a multitude, y 
If I do not take care ; 

readers, they will be cen Some 
after it is thus printed and publishe "bat myo T 
cial to the public on several oc ted is still bee 
fess I have lighted my pipe aie tht | 
this twelvemonth past: My HANS OWN Works 
her little daughter to desire some Y Often sendy 
tators, and has frequently told E el Spe 
they are printed on is the best in th at the per 
spice in. They likewise ma alo 


Daily Courant 
i Men, women, 


gress, hi 
myself Provigi 
g 


of my wit | 


ke au, ni 
Sia : ool ap 
for a mutton-pic, as I have mora fees foundatgg 
rienced, and were very much s He 


3 e erja 
mas by the whole neighbourhood" a last hy 
It is pleasant enough to consider th 

a linen fragment underg 
several hands above mentioned, 
of Holland, when 


whiteness'‘more beautiful than the first and oh 
, aj 


Native country, 
ed into billes 


. S worn oot, 
with greater pleasure and advantage than everbs 


À la: Ina word, a piece of cloth, aier 
having officiated for some years as a towel ora ny 
| kin, may by this means be raised from a dunghill, 
Į and become the most valuable piece of furniture in 
|a prince’s cabinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured 
to vie with one another for the reputation of the 
tinest printing. Absolute governments, as wella 
republics, have encouraged an art which seems (o 
| be the noblest and most beneficial that was ever it- 
| vented among the sons of men. ‘The present hing 
|of France, in his pursuits after glory, has particu- ; 
| larly distingaisked himself by the promoting of this 
uscful art, insomuch that several books have been 
printed in the Louvre at his own expense, Bie 
which he sets so great a value, that he consi a 
{them as the noblest presents he can make to foreig 
If we look into the con- 


eels d | 
jmonwealths of Holland and Venice, we shall 


lyes | 

that in this particular they have pobi | 
oe $ archies. £ 

ithe envy of the greatest mon any pet 


sioner of the one, or doge of the other. E Engin, 


t which has been git 
past, has me e i 
account, 4 for 


which is given us of Cwsar's Conie s 
already been taken notice of in Pe alish pres: 
and is a work that does honour 2 ; 
It is no wonder that an edition $ 5 of one 
write 
| the c 
jthis age has produced. — ; 
of the‘character, and of ne 
this noble work is illustrate sane ib 
* A most beautiful edition of ea Clarke: x 
about this time in folio, by Dr. s? 
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nm: is a true instance 

ser seen and 1 i 
| G ave ever § which, though it does „not 
art, generally carries it to 
ny o 
Han that this author comes from 


t a magnificence, 
tolerable ac- 


er height - glad 
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E ing-house in 50 gren 


first who has given us any 


ites if any such there are, will 
hear = talk of learning as the glory 
MOG nting as an art that gains a 


j! . 
7 of pri 5 $ 
and e among whom it flourishes. 


i ak vith avarice 
talio: ghts are taken up with avi 
} men's eraot look upon any thing as 
ition. does not bang with it an 
APA k 
: ver or interest to the person whi 
ary per Butas I shall never sink thìs 
ith Goths and Vandals, 
per sard such kind of reasoners with thar 
[sal only reg to. so deplorable a degree of stu- 


OUNdatiy < hich is due 

once ce iy jgnorance.—L. 
ast Obra, f | rel 

hangesthy |! | No, 368.] FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1712. 
Tough ts { Nos decebat 

Inest pieces fy | Lugere ubi esset aliquis in Jucem editus, 

umea Dey |! Humane vitæ varia reputantes mala 2 


j Atqui labores morte finisset graves, | 
( s amicos laude et lætitia exequi 
ha Eurip apud Tort, 


When first an infant draws the vital air, 
Officious grief should welcome his to care: 
But joy should life's concluding scene attend, 
‘And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 


econd time, 
3 worn oat, 


nan ever be 

cloth, alter “As the Spectator is in a kinda paper of news 
el ora nap } | from the natural world, as others are from the busy 
a dunghill } $ and politic part of mankind, I shall translate the 
urniturein fj fillowing letter, written to an eminent French geu- 


tileman in this town {rom Paris, which gives us the 
; exit of a heroine who isa pattern of patience and 
| generosity, 
“Str, 


ndeavoured 
tion of the 


as well as A z nap 
ea Paris, April 18, 1712. 


h seems to hs 

vas ever iD: | It is so many years since you left your native 
esent King | , Cutry, that I am to tell you the characters of your 
nas particu] | nearest relations as much as if you were an utter 
ting of this | i stranger to them, The occasion of this is to give 
have been | | Wtan account of the death of Madame de Villacerfe, 


hose departure out of this life I know not whether 


it to my cousin with some apprehension. She smiled 
and said, she knew M. Festeau had no inclination | 
to do her injury. He seemed to recover himself, | 
and smiling also, proceeded in his work. Imme- 
diately after the operation, he cried out that he was 
the most unfortunate’ of all men, for that he haa 
opened an artery instead of a vein. It isas impos- | 
sible to express the artist’s distraction as the patient’s 
composure. I will not dwell on little circumstances, } 
but go on to inform you, that within three days’ 
time it was thought necessary to take off her am, 
She was so far from using Festeau as it would be 
natural to one of a lower spirit to treat him, that 
she would not let him be absent from any consulta- 
tion about her present condition, and on every oc- 
casion asked if he was satisfied in the measures that | 
were taken about her. Before this last operation 
she ordered her will to be drawn, and, after having 
been about a quarter of an hour alone, she bid the 
surgeons, of whom poor Iesteau was one, go on in 
their work. I know not how to give you the terms 
of art, but there appeared such symptoms after the 
amputation of her arm, that it was visible she could 
not live four-and-twenty hours. Her behaviour was 
so magnanimous throughout this whole affair, that 
I was particularly curious in taking notice of what 
passed as ‘her fate approached nearer and nearer, 
and took notice of what she said to all about her, 
particularly word for word what she spoke to M. 
Festeau, which was as follows :— 

“ « Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow for the 
anguish with which I see you overwhelmed. I am 
removed to all intents and purposes from the inte- 
rests of human life, therefore [ am to begin to think 
like one wholly unconcerned in it. I do not con 
sider you as one by whose error I have lost my life; 
no, you are my benefactor, as you have hastened | 
my entrance into a happy immortality. This is my | 
sense of this accident: but the world in which you | 
live may have thoughts of it to ycur disadvantage : i 
I have therefore taken care to provide for you in | 
my will, and have placed you above what you have 
to fear from their ill-nature.’ 

© While this excellent woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation tc 
die, instead of a pension for his life. Madame de 


ense, upon X 

e considers || | *Man of your philosophy will call unfortunate or 
» to foreiga | | M4 since it was attended with some circumstances 
to the con- ie much to be desired as to be lamented. She was 
» shall fod | | et whole life happy in an uninterrupted health, and 
themseles || 4 Š always honoured for an evenness of temper and 
plzevir ané | i ie of mind, On the 10th instant that lady 
many pee | | ek with an indisposition which confined her 
jand, | |" make els but was such as was too slight 
n Engana | load owt take @ sick-bed, ‘and yet too grievous 
been giver eae of any satisfaction in being out of it. It 
; za ve ae, known that some years ago Monsieur 
HA ditin ris maaa Of the most considerable surgeons in 
ea tl tality nace Perately in love with this lady. Her 
razettesy | | Ùe account of his, above any application to her on 
Lin press hs tome eee Passion; but as a woman always 
a very cat oher Teal a, Eee person whom she believes to 
of one o Wo advice of her | Ea now took itin her head 
a write? i) to send for p Ysicians to lose some of her 
the pape on, ap Onsieur Festeau on that occa- 

sp which | | Near relats pened to be the Ñ 
with w Aas Cation gaye re at that time, and my 
the fines | | non as her R the privilege to be present. 
A | | tangad © in order to eee onto, and ho began 
T treet and I obser, raise the vein, his colour 
Or, Which mago TEA him seized with a sudden 
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ade me take the liberty to speak of l arucle" nor is it to be doubted but it was a constant 


and though she must have laboured under the most 
exquisite torments, she possessed her mind with sc 
wonderful a patience, that one may rather say she 
ceased to breathe, than she died at that hour. You, 
who had not the happiness to be personally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the ho- 
nour you had of being related to so great merit; 
but we, who have lost her conversation, cannot so 
easily resign our own happiness by reflection upon 
hers. 


Villacerfe lived till eight of the clock the next night; | 
| 


“ I am, Sir, your affectionate kinsman, 
« and most obedient, humble Servant, 
“ Paur ReGnacp.” 


There hardly can be a greater instance of an 
heroic mind than the unprejudiced manner in which 
this lady weighed this misfortune. The regard of 
life itself could not make her overlook the contrition 
of the unhappy man, whose more than ordinary 
concern for her was all his guilt. It would cer- 
tainly be of singular use to human society to have 
an exact account of this lady’s ordinary conduet, 
which was crowned by so uncommon magnanimity. 
Such greatness was not to be acquired in the last 
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practice of all that is praiseworthy, which made her 
capable of beholding death, not as the dissolution, 


but consummation of her life.—T. 


No. 369.] SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1712. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 


Hor, Ars, Poct 
What we hear moves less than what-we sec,—Roscomson. 


- Mixton, ‘after having represented in vision the 
history of mankind to the first great period of na- 
ture, dispatches the remaining part of it in narra- 
He has devised a very handsome reason for 


tion. 


visible objects. 


and write. down the remaining part of it. 


raised upon noble hints'in Scripture : 


Thus with-ten wounds, 
The river dragon, tam‘d, at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart; and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart; but still. as ice, . 
More harden'd after thaw + till in his rage 
Pursuing whom he Jate dismiss‘d, the sea 


Swallows him with his host; but them lets pass 


As on dry land between two crystal walls, 
= -Aw'd by the rod of Moses soto stand 
Divided. F 


The river-dragon is an allusion to the’ crocodile; 
which inhabits the’ Nile, “from whence Egypt de- 
rives her plenty. “This allusion is taken from ihat 
sublime passage in Bzekicl: ‘Thus saith the Lord 

‘God, Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself.” Milton ‘has given 
us another very noble and poetical image in the" 


rd for 


same’ description, which is ‘copied almost vw: 
word out of the history of Moses: 


All night he, will pursue, but his approach ., 
Darkness defends‘ between till morning watch’, 
Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth will trouble all his host, 


And craze their chariot wheels: when, by command, * 


Moses once more his potent rod extends 

Over the sea: the sea his rod obeys: 

On their embattell'd ranks the waves return, 
> And overwhelm, their war. 


As the principal design of this episode was to 
of the holy person who was to 


: an | in that happiness and per- 
` fection from which it had fallen, the poet confines 


e Abraham}, from whence the 
Messiah was to descend. The angel is described as 


give Adam an idea 
reinstate human nature 


himself to the line of 


+ 


tv) 


i 


tee 


180. 


1 could wish, however, that the | 
author had done it, whatever pains it might have 
cost him. To give my opinion freely, I think that 
the exhibiting part of the history of mankind in 
vision, and part in narrative, is as if a history- 
painter should put in colours one-half of his subject, 
If Mil- 
ton’s poem flags any where,. it is in this narration, 
where in some places the author has been so atten- 
tive to his divinity «hat he has neglected his poetry. 
The narration, however, rises very happily on seve- 
ral occasions, where the subject is capable of pocti- 
cal ornaments, as particularly in the confusion which 
he describes among the builders of Babel, and in 
his short sketch of the plagues of Egypt. The storm 
of hail and fire, with the darkness that overspread 
the land for three days, are described with great 
strength. The beautiful passage which follows’ is 


‘|pernumerary pains and: torments. 


—— = a 
sceing the patriarch actually: ¢ 

land of promise, which gives a 
to this part of the narration: 

eeaim but thou c 4 

e leaves his gods, h i 4 

Ur of Chalden passin’ ae 

To Haran; after hima 

or herds, and flocks, and 

Not wand'ring Poor, but trusting etl 


f 
With God, who c; rdl weal iA 
Canaan he now attain: WMA a land y nknglh § | 


Pitch'd about Schechem 
Of Moreh; there by Sco 
Gilt to his Progeny of all i 
From Hamath on ree 
(Things by the 


t south; 

Yet wna 

th eid peo 

, ri 

pisodo, the faa | 

I where Anchises N 

places, which they were k et 
ar | 


Hac tum nomina crunt, nune sunt sine 


The poet has very finely represe 
gladness of heart. which rises in 
covery of. the Messiah, 
j distance through types‘and shadows. 

it: but when he finds the redemption 
pleted, and Paradise again renewed, h 
in rapture and transport; 


Nomitie terra 


he rejoices i | 
OF man com. 
c breaks forth | 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
‘Bhat all this good of ovil shall produce, &e, 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that 
an heroic poem, according to the opinion of the 
best critics, ought to-end: happily, and leave the 
mind of the reader, ‘after haying conducted it 
through many doubts and: fears, sorrows ‘and dis: | 
quictudes, in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction | 
Milton’s fable, which had. so many, other qualifica. 
tions to recommend it, was deficient in. this pari. 
cular, It is here therefore that the,poct has showa | 
a most exquisite judgment, as well as the finest in 
vention, by finding out a method to supply this 
natural defect in his subject. Accordingly he leaves 
(the adversary of mankind, in the’ last view which 
he‘ gives us of him, under‘the lowest state ot note 
| fication and disappointment. We see him chewing 


ing'i t; and loaded with st- 
ashes, ‘grovelling’in the dust, te 


5 s and 
jour two-first parents are ‘comforted by pat ina 


visións; cheered with promises of salvation, ; 
manner raised ston reactor happiness Hee 
which they had forfeited. ‘In short; Sata maeri, 
'serited miserable'in the height of his triumphs, 
Adam triumphant/in the height DP pei 
i “Milton’s poem ends very-nobly. ° The a moral a0 
tof ‘Adam and the archangel are ue fell upon 
instructive sentiments: ‘Phe sleep Silo disorders 
Bye; and the effects‘it had in see) f consolation 
lof her! mind, produces the:same kin ‘ast peautift 
lin’the-reader;’ who’ cannot’ peruse ae of mankind, 
ispeech, which is ascribed 'to the EP AOR : 
without a-secret-pleasure and satis FT 
nd whither went'st, 


7. J n`st, 2 vise, 
Whence thou retur and dreams advise 


For God is also in eT 

Which he hath sent pro, ead | 
i E, since, with sorrow and boe 

Wearied, I fell asleep; but now i 

In me is no delay: with thee tog Yana 

Is to stay here’; without thee here 


ann o me 
Is to go hence unwilling: ey places thou, 


us, some great go 


; ; all things under heavy), er pence 
Who | Torta vil cone art banish’d 

, is far nsola' 5s lost, 
Kebeaientey though all by mo is lory 
Such favour I unworthy 
By me the promis'd see 
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i the for" iy ‘Jo over a 
arnet h 

Ye em swimmm of 5 
salon =i with how ee 
om the same Bays 
a) o ibuted the eiO of Paradise : 


c; and Adam heard — 
‘d not; for now too nigh 
om the other hill 


her Ev 

so'spah oi es answer 
el stood; and fr ooh 

d station, all in bright arra yi 
descended ; 02 the ground 

as evening mist 
onae a river, o'er the marish glides, 
is'n a 


st at the lab'rers | 
And gathers ground pert High in front advane’d, 


ing. 5 ` 
Homeward retum DE of God Lefore them blaz'd 


The brandish'd swor 
—— 
Fierce 29 3 comet 


is invention inthe following 

ahe mipan, a the behaviour of the angel 

asa y writ has the conduct of Lot and his 
ps The circumstances drawn froma that rela- 
oe very gracefully made use of on this occasion: 


and the hast'ning arigel caught 
j pRa E and H th’ eastern sate 
Led them direct; and down the cliff ag fast 
To the subjected plain; then disappear d, 
They looking back, Sc. 


ol 


shi first parents ate surprised 
on of the The scene which our Į é ; 
leave the |}, | with, upon their looking back on Paradise, wonder- 
ducted jy (f | fally strikes the reader’s imagination, as nothing 
and desl) jean be more natural than the tears they shed on 
tisfaction, |} | that occasion : i 
pat} 
qualifie. | Theyy looking back, all th’ eastern side behold. 
this parii. Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
has showa Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate — ` 
i} fir ch With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms: * 
BEE DP | “Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them soon; 
ply this The world was all before them, where to choose 
y he leaves Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
me mi | | lI might presume to offer at the smallest altera- 
i wie fton in this divine work, I should: think the poem 
ig ‘th Be wuld'end bettér with the passage here quoted, than 
adie the two verses which follow: 
sf wey R 
cams and | They hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow, 
andina roug Eden took their solitary way 
> 
than that ee two verses, though they have their beauty, 
n is repre | hey eee below the foregoing passage, and re- 
nphs, an hea fl © mind of the reader that anguish which 
een = J well laid by that considération : 
t spe ew vu 
A ani eir plaso a before them, where to choose 
fell upon The est, and Providence their guide. 
„disorders |} | EO of books in Paradise: Lost :is equal 
nsolatio |} {tion had divid, peas Our-author/in his first edi- 
peautitel |} | wang broke. th Ihis poem into ten books, ‘but after- 
mankind, em into two diferent b ang tha eleventh each of 
, ne ent books, by the help of some 
a additions, ‘ph: Died en EGE, 
sot Fih great ater bis second division was made 
c 5 » 48 any one may see who will 
d the sa ue of examining it. It ‘was not done 
eas emh ing Vir E a chimerical beauty as that of 
Mtand egu K wa this particular, but for the more 
nate z n posihon of this great work. 
ics Who haves read Bossu, and many of the 
Pardon race eve Written si ani . 
since his time, will not 


Mich ig Ido not fi 
Ty b Is inculcate fin 


Frei 20 me: 
Teach author, ‘lisp 


“a d out the particular moral 

a Paradise Lost Though I 
think, with the last-mentioned 
an epic writer first of all pitches 


upon a certain moral, as the ground-work and foun- 
dation of his poem, and afterward finds out a story 
to it; I am however of opinion, that no just hercic 
poem ever was or can be made, from whence one 
great moral may not be deduced. That which reigns 
in Milton is the most universal and most useful that 
can be imagined. It is in short this, that obedience 
to the will of God makes men happy, and that dis- 
obedience makes them miserable. “This is visibly 
the moral of the principal fable, which turns upon: 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise while 
they kept the command that was given them, and 
were driven out of it as soon as they had trans- 
gressed. This is likewise the moral of the principal 
episode, which shows us how an innumerable multi- 
tude of angels fell from their state of bliss, and were 
cast into hell upon their disobedience. 
great moral, which may be looked upon as the soul 
of the fable, there are an affinity of under morals 
which are to be drawn from the several parts of the 
poem, and which make this work more useful and 
instructive than any other poem in any language. 
Those .who have criticized on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and Aneid, have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of months or days contained in 
the action of each of those poems, If any one 
thinks it worth his while to examine this particular 
in Milton, he will find, that from Adam’s first ap- 
pearance in the fourth book, to his expulsion from 
Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons ten days. 


As for that part of the action which is described in. 


the three first books, as it does not pass within the 
regions of nature, I-have-before observed that it is 
not subject to any calculations of time. 

Lhave now finished: my-observations on a work 
which does an honour to the English nation. I have 
taken a general view of it under these four heads— 
the fable, the characters, the sentiments, and the 
language, and made each of them the subject of a. 
particular paper. I have in:the next place‘spcken 
of the censures which our author may incur under 
each of these heads, which I have confined to two 
papers, though I might have enlarged the number 
if 1 had been disposed to’dwell on.so ungrateful a. 
subject; I believe, however, that the severest reader 
will not find any: little fault in heroic poetry, which: 
this author has fallen into, that does not come under 
one of.those heads: among which I have distributed: 
his several blemishes. After having thus treated at 
large of Paradise Lost, I could not think it sufficient 
to have celebrated this poem. in the whole without 
descending to particulars. have therefore bestowed, 
a paper upon each book, and endeavoured not only 
to prove that the poem js beautiful in general, but 
to point out. its particular: beauties: and, to deter- 
mine wherein they consist. I have endeavoured to. 
show how some passages are: beautiful by being sub-- 
lime, others by being’ soft, others by being natural ; 
which of them are recommended by the passion,. 
which by the moral, which by the sentiment, and 
which’ by: the expression. I have likewise endea- 
voured to show how the genius of the poet shines by 
a happy-invention, @ distant allusion, or a judicious 
imitation; how he has copied or‘improved Homer 
or Virgil, and raised his own imaginations by the 
use which he: has made of several poetical passages- 
in Scripture. I might have inserted also several. 
passages in ‘Tasso, which our author has imitated: 
but, as I do nov look upon ‘Tasso to be a sufficient 
voucher, I would not perplex my reader with such 

uotations as might do more honour to the Italian 
than to the English poet. In short. Ihave endea- 
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Totus mundus agit histrionem. 
All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players.—SuaKsrrank 
Many of my fair readers, as well as very gay and 
well-received persons of the other sex, are extremely 
perplexed at the Latin sentences at the head of my 
speculations. I do not know whether I ought not 
to indulge them with translations of each of them: 
«however, I have to-day taken down from the top of 
the stage in Drury-lane a bit of Latin which often 
¿stands in their view, and signifies, that ‘ ‘The whole 
world acts the player.” It is certain that if we look 
all round us, and behold the different employments 
«of inankind, you hardly see one who is not, as the 
splayer is, in an assumed character. The lawyer 
«who is vehement and loud in the cause wherein he 
knows he has not the truth of the question on his 
eide, is a player as to the personated part, but in- 
comparably meaner than he as tv tne prostitution 
of himself for hire: because the pleader’s falsehood 
introduces injustice; the player feigns for no other 
end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, whose 
passions transport him to say any thing with any 
view but promoting the interests of true piety and 
religion, is a player with a still greater imputation 
of guilt, in proportion to his depreciating a charac- 
żer more sacred. Consider all the different pursuits 
and employments of men, and you will find half 
their actions tend to nothing else but disguise and 
imposture; and all that is done which proceeds not 
from a man’s very self, is the action of a player. 
l'or this reason it is that I make so frequent men- 
sion of the stage. It is with me a matter of the 
ùighest consideration, what parts are well or ill per- 
Jormed, what passions or sentiments are indulged or 
cultivated, and consequently what manners and 


ge 
busines 
him 


’ 
ould shine pi 
Imsclf ina 
a fine thine i 
y If Lord Rg? 
cts the 
p © very j 
in the generality of manatee 
mire than deride him, When w aa 
directly comical, it is not tobe mee to char, 
a well-regulated stage would havens wh 
ners. ‘The craft of a usurer the ale men’ 
fool, the awkward roughness of Tili 
courage, the ungraceful mirth of a cla ot hilt 
wit, might for ever be put out of BENU of hay) 
proper parts for Dogget, Johno yeni 
bacchio the other night, must nay "Y Acting 
saw him, a thorough dete yes 


$ station of a 
The petulancy of a peevish old fellow i 
hates he knows not why, is very o 


| javente 
“terial 
‘Jetler | 


formed by the ingenious Mr, William Penken | Ep 
in the Fop’s Fortune; where, in the characte ey att 


Choleric Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers tn 


tions but to those whom he likes, and wants no a. | 
count of any-thing from those he approves hl 
Penkethman is also master of as many faces in i È 
dumb scene as can be expected from a man in 
circumstances of being ready to Perish out of fe) 
and hunger. He wonders throughout the whole 
scene very masterly, without neglecting his victuals, 
If it be, as I have heard it sometimes mentioned, 
great qualification for the world to follow busines 
and pleasure too, what is it in the ingenious} 
Penkcthman to represent a sense of alee an) 
fain at the same time—as you may sce him do thi 
evening ? 
As it is certain that a stage ought to be whol 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while theres 
one in the nation, men turned for regular pleasure 
cannot employ their thoughts more usefully, for te 
diversion of mankind, than by convincing then | 
that it is in themselves to raise this entertainment, 
to the greatest height. It would be a great m:i 
provement, as well as embellishment to the theatre, 
We Gheaah re regarded, and taught to all 
ancing were more reg , AE AT 
the actors. One who has the advantage of suc nel 
agreeable girlish person as Mrs. Bicknell, a 
with her capacity of imitation, could in Dae 
ture and motion represent all the decent ¢ aspett | i 
of female life. An amiable modesty in oe sae | 
of a dancer, and assumed confidence in ano 


self un 
the wit 
estato, 
thin ia 
: observi 
e'f ple, the 
apart ¢ 
much d 
af these 
jin the 1 
| [placed 1 
to stare 
‘what ha 
rerb sa 


a 


prove 
sho see 


good hu 
f alliance 


customs are transfused from the stage to the world, 
which reciprocally imitate each other. As the 
writers of epic poems introduce shadowy persons, 
ind represent vices and virtues under the characters 
of men and women; so I, who ama Spectator in the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use of the 
names of the actors ou the stage, to represent or 
admonish those who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am commending Wilks for representing 
the tenderness of a husband and a father in Macbeth, 
the contrition of a reformed prodigal in Harry the 
Hourth, the winning emptiness of a young man of 
good-nature and wealth in The Trip to the Jubilee, 
the officiousness of an artful servant in the For; 
when thus I celebrate Wilks, I taik to all the world 
who are engaged in any of those circumstances. If 
I were to speak of merit neglected, misapplied, or | 
misunderstood, might I not say Estcourt has a great | 
cunucity? But it is not the interest of others who | 


] 


ae 
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a sudden joy in another, a falling-oft with a ae 
tience of being beheld, a return towar 1 ‘hem, adl 
with an unsteady resolution to cue arire in f 
a well-acted solicitude to please, eed raised i | ft 
the company all the fine touches of DM ther! | 
observing all the objects of affection Or ell a 
had before beheld. Such elegant eneral in tel 
these would polish the town a is the 
gratifications; and delicacy 1m p formation frn 
step people of condition take m orm iny for thi 
vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the on ye J dare #! 
sort of dancing of any on the stage row nights wil 
all who see her performance ier oi 
sure the romp will do her best 40 
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quod db ea TSn x. 28 


bation win, 
» sage® your Appr II 
hall the ag features wore a constant grin 


0 unicate to my readers the following 
i psnace com ertainment of this day :— 
Ji yter for the A 
«SiR ory well that our nation is more fa- 
uyou know et men who are called ‘ whims’ 
than any other country In the 
on it is observed, that our 
‘yor that of all other nations in 
Baylis ky and variety of ils characters. f ; 
| fe novesty those mnumerable sets of whims which 
pone) sroduces, there are none whom I have 
tar artn more curiosity than those who have 
ranle a r particular kind of diversion for the en- 
| avente at at themselves and their friends. My 
BENN single out those who take delight in 
etter. $ tey that has something of burlesque 
Prule in its appearance. I shall make my- 
al iaiterstood by the following example. Peles of 
the wits of the last age, who was a man o cae 
atate, t thought he never laid out his money better 


|: Jd; for which reas 


TS NO ques | 
ants no i | 


oves, Mri | himinajest. As he was one year at the Bath, 
Aces in th, } observing that, in the great confluence of fine peo- 
man in the! } ple, there were several among them with long chins, 
Dut of fear) apart of the visage by which he himself was very 
the whole | much distinguished, he invited to dinner halfa score 
lis victual, || ofthese remarkable persons, who had their mouths 
entioned || jin the middle of their faces. ‘They had no sooner 
w busines f} |placed themselves about the table but they began 


enious Mr 
easure anj 
him do this 


|| ‘t stare upon one another, not being able to imagine 
| rhat had brought them together. Our English pro- 
terb says, 


‘Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 


be wholly f | 
ile theres } 


| E proved so in the assembly I am now speaking of, 
ir pleasure aay 


tho seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with 


s for the x c € 
ne e drinking, and discourse, and observing all 

5, lhe chins that were pri 7 z 
ertainment i e present meeting together very 


f {olen over the cen 


1 tre of the table, every one grew 
fasible of the ; ; n 


great im: 


aire Di Jest, and came into it with so much 
iat il ied humour, that they lived in strict friendship and | 
Ig ance from that day forward 
of such an 4 b . 


al, joitel) cane pon eman some time after packed 
roper ge || sich as Ka oglers as he called them, consisting 
haractt i ad an unlu 
asion was to see the cross bows, 
and wrong connivanees, that passed 
awl refracted rays of sight. 
ra ian hich this merry gentleman ex- 
aah £ ammerers, whom he got together 
E ody to fill his table. He had ordered 
see nio Was placed behind a screen, 
SN ii s talk, which was very easy 
[En by the ates He help of short-hand. It ap- 
te onversation y hich Were taken, that though 
vords poken ae ee. were not aaye 
vin hones si e first course; that 
erofan zond, one of the company 
eee. In telling them that the 
m Sus Were very good; and that 
<e- same time in declaring himsel 
did not, however, go 


ght Wr 
tai 
mn bene" | 


a Pinion. This jest 

Se 

=e Ither uf the former; for one of the 
Pare. ees ee 


cky cast in their eyes. His | conversation would have no secrets in it, he had 


guests being a brave man, and tuller of resentment 
than he knew how to express, went out’of the room, 
and sent the facetious invitera challenge in writing, 
which, though it was afterward dropped by the in- 
terposition of friends, "put a stop to these ludicrors 
entertainments. 

“Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with me, 
that as there is no moral in these jests, they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces 
of unluckiness than wit. However, as it is natural 
for one man to refine upon the thought of another ; 
and impossible for any single person, how great so- 
ever his parts may be, to invent an art, and bring it 
to its utmost perfection; I shall here give you an 
account of an honest gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who, upon hearing the character of the’ wit above 
mentioned, has himself assumed it, and endeavoured 
to convert it to the benefit of mankind. - He invited 
half a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, who 
were each of them famous for inserting several re- 
durdant phrases in their discourse, as ‘ D’ye hear ! 
me ?—D’ye see?—That is—And so, Sir? Each 
of his guests making frequent use of his particular 
elegance, appeared so ridiculous to his neighbour, 
that he could not but reflect upon himself as ap- 
pearing equally ridiculous to the rest of the com- 
pany. By this means before they had sat long to- 
gether, every one, talking with the greatest circum- 
spection, and carefully avoiding his favourite exple- 
tive, the conversation was cleared of its redundan- 
cies, and had a greater quantity of sense though 
less of sound in it. 

“The same well-meaning gentleman took occa- 
sion, at another time, to bring together such of his 
friends as were addicted to a foolish habitual custom 
of swearing. In order to show them the absurdity 
of the practice, he had recourse to the invention 
above mentioned, having placed an amanuensis in 
a private part of the room. After the second bottle, 
when men open their mirds without reserve, my 
honest friend began to take notice of the many so- 
norous but unnecessary words that had passed in his 
house since their sitting down at table, and how 
much good conversation they had lost by giving 
way to such supertluous phrases, ‘What a tax,’ 
says he, ‘would they have raised for the poor, had 
;we put the laws in execution upon one another!’ 
Every one of them took this gentle reproof in good 
part; upon which he told them, that, knowing their 


ordered it to be taken down in writing, and for the 
humour-sake, would read it to them, if they pleased. 


| There were ten sheets of it, which might have been 


reduced to two, nad vaere not been those abominable 
interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon the 
reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like a 
conference of fiends than of men. In short, every 
one trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced amidst the heat and inadvertency 
of discourse. ? 

“ I shall only mention another occasion wherein 
he made use of the same invention to cure a differ- 
ent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite con- 


‘ versation, and murder time as much as either of the 


two former, though they do it more innocently —I 
mean, that dull generation of story-tellers. My 
friend got together about half a dozen of his ac- | 
quaintance, who were infected with this strange 
malady. The first day one of them sitting down 


Vuke of Bucki H 
lay Montague Siam, and father of the 


entered upon the siege of Namur, whizh lasted till 
four o'clock, their time of parting The second day 
4 North Briton took possession of the discourse, 
2F » 
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which it was impossible to get out of his hands so 
long as the company stayed together. The third 
day was engrossed after the same manner by a story 
of the same length. They at last began to reflect 
upon this barbarous way of treating one another, 
and by this means awakened out of that lethargy 
with which each of them had been seized for seve- 
ral years. 

“As you have somewhere declared, that extra- 
ordinary and uncommon characters of makind are 
the game which you delight in, and as I look upon 
you to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you please, 
the Nimrod among this species of writers, I thought 
this discovery would not be unacceptable to you 

I. “Tam, sir, &c.” 


No. 372.] WEDNESDAY, MAY fe NIZ 


Pudet hæc opprobria nobis 
¥t dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 
Ovip, Met. í. 759 


To hear an open slander is a curs 
But not to find an answer is a wo. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, May 6, 1712. 

“I am sexton of the parish of Covent-garden, and 
complained to you some time ago, that as I was toll- 
ing into prayers at eleven in the morning, crowds 
of people of quality. hastened to assemble at a pup- 
pet-show on the other side of the garden. I had at 
the same time a very great disesteem for Mr. Powell 
and his little thoughtless commonwealth, as if- they 
had enticed the gentry into those wanderings :. but 
let that be as it will, I now am convinced of the 
honest intentions of the said Mr. Powell and com- 
pany, and send this to acquaint you, that he has 
given all the profits which shall arise’ to-morrow 
night by his play to the use of the poor charity- 
children of this parish. I have been ‘informed, sir, 
that in Holland all persons who set up any show, or 
act any stage-play, be the actors either of wood and 
wire, or flesh and blood, are obliged to pay out of 
their gains such a proportion to the honest and in- 
dustrious poor in the neighbourhood: by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to la- 
bour'and industry. I have been told also, that all 
the time of Lent, in Roman Catholic countries, the 
persons of condition administer to the necessities of 


—Dnryvex, 


persons. Our protestant ladies and gentlemen are 
so much to seek for proper ways of passing time, 


that they are obliged to punchinello for knowing 
what to do with themselves. 
desire only you would entreat our people ot quality, 
who are not to be interrupted in their pleasure, to 
think of the practice of any moral duty, that they 
would at least fine for their sins, and give something 
to' these poor children: a little out of their luxury 
and superfluity would atone, in some measure, for 
the wanton use of the rest of their fortunes. It 
‘would not, methinks, be amiss, if the ladies who 
haunt the cloisters and passages of the playhouses 
Were, upon every offence, obliged to pay to this ex- 
cellent institution of schoois of charity. ‘This method 
would make offenders themselves do service to the 
public. But in the meantime I desire you would 
_publish this voluntary reparation which Mr. Powell 
does our parish, for the noise he has made in it by 
the constant rattling of coaches, drums, trumpets, 
triumphs, and battles. The destruction of Troy, 


* Iv the original publication in folio, the motto is wanting. 
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entertainment of all who ANCES, tte to 

to forbear a light © 
but that it is to d 
“Tam, sir 
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© a good action, 


Nea 
> Your most hun T. 
e Ra e Servan 
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vs ute credibly informed th UB LUPky Ne 
tions whicha certain Writer A e all € hgj 4 $ 
at the Bath, are false anq ground toh KN ; 
5 85,7 s i = 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, h 


“ My emptoyment, which is 4 
leading me often into taverns n 
has given me occasion toob 
mity, which 1 shall here subm 
'sion, In three or four of the 
different times, taken notice o 
ple, with grave countenance: 
clothes, or k camlet ‘trim 
mourning gloves and hat-bands. w 

tain days at each tayern pees aad ee 
sort of moving club. Having often xf a Keepy 
faces, and observed a certain ‘linkin = ah thy 
dropping in one after another, I had the a te 
inquire into their characters, being the rather 7 
to it by thcir agrecing in the singularity of tes 


tofa 
about the Be 
Serve a certajn oeh 
le n Your ani G 
Se taverns, | 
f a precise set ee 
es, short wing the 


amed with black and 


Madre, 


the poor, and attend the beds of lazars and disease? į 


Since the case is so, 1 |: 
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dress; and I find, upon due examination, th he pre 
a knot of parish bist who have sane te al he (i; 
one another, and perhaps settle the bills of Bie) discour 
over their half-pints. I have so great a value D the ter 
veneration for any who have hut even an assenti Pain 
Amen in the service of religion, that Iam afm uh 5 
lest these persons should incur some scandal by thi 7 ‘a 
practice; and would therefore have them, withe ay the 
raillery, advised to send the Florence and pulley wi p 
home to their own houses, and not pretend tolir) nathan 
as well as the overseers of the poor. ens 
“Tam, sir, your most humble Servant, it pres 

“ Hlumpury TRANSFER.” fi sshocny 

“t Mr. SPECTATOR, May 6th. ie 

“ I was last Wednesday night at a tavern in Ù rate 
city, among a set of men who call themselves “te iyus 
lawyers’ club.> You must know, sir, this club G3 it 
sists only of attorneys; and at this meeting an | sithoot 
one proposes the cause he has then in Hant a 1 Tisha 
board, upon which each member gives kisii Sii these w 
according to the experience he has met with, ‘He of 
happens that any-one p Sheepis 
had no precedent, it i | fr assy 
Will Goosequill (w i mt I 
ings), that one of them m the x 
to a counsel, ‘This inde à may 


ates hi 


ing out their bills, i 
upon the cee Te eh 
the applause that 3s g1v 3 
e EGE you would before PO i 
your remarks on them. They are secret, that th 
their discourses ought to be kepei who is 0% 
are very cautious of admitting any Ve are not f tbe 
of their profession. When any T roduces m 
law are let in, the person who ini vis tak 
he is a very honest penton ia el, 

i i ay costs. ne cipals & 
ee An oF one of. Cen Pever 
very honest, good-natured R is bottle 
in a plot, and only desires T, rema 
smoke his pipe. You have ee the tende 
several sorts of clubs; an 


ag done tt 
> who has d 
n to him wh have gie 


pscious that 
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your humble Servant, 


am, with respect, “H. R.” 
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wy 
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THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1712. 


ie virtutis et umbra, | 
eee Juv. Sat. xiv. 109. 


Fy ` i sguise, 

i Va aret itn eye 

n his treatise of the Human Under- 
spent two chapters upon the abuse of 
, ha fat and palpable abuse of words, he 
. pae they are used without clear and dis- 
1, 35 é rie second, when we are so inconstant 
icti hare the application of them, that we 
znd unstea det ieee to signify one idea, sometimes 
pacts p adds, that the result of our contem- 
Poa al yeasonings, while we have no Precise 
In fixed to our words, must needs be very con- 
nd absurd. To avoid this inconvenience, 
in moral-discourses, where the same 


No. 373+] 
pait enim vitium sp 


vice oft 
And in h 


Me. LOCKS, 1 


et wilh the 
Way in the’, 
 CUrosity ty | 
ather mma | 


a value an} f 
in asseptiny 

Tam afri) 
ndal by this} 
em, mika fi | 
and puleu f 
stend to lie f 


xell as the mathematics,” 
[know no two words that have been more abused 
ty the different and wrong interpretations which 
are putupon them, than these two, modesty and 
jasurance, To say such a one is a modest man, 
smelimes indeed passes for a good character; but 
it present is very often used to signify a sheepish, 
akward follow, who has neither good breeding, 
ileness, nor any knowledge of the world, 
Again, a man of assurance, though at first it only 
‘noted a person ofa free and open carriage, is now 
‘ery usually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
| ‘ak through all the rules of decency and morality 
| ttout a blush, 
Ishall endeavour 
these words to their 
84 of modest 
‘their clerk | | fe *pishness, 
iy procee! | i I 
+ day with Pe ae put to define modesty, I would call it 
ndable, a aman ee ofan ingenious* mind, cither when 
ceting; A Ures ence oat action for which he cen- 
relate the fll censura a jot fancies that he is exposed: to the 
ner of drat n © Ol Others, 
argume 


| 
clients, W | 
| 


rvant, 
ANSFER,” 


May 6th, 
vern in ke 
nselves ‘tht 
jis club cot- 
eting eren 
hand tothe 
js judgment 
with, [ft 
sh they hare Ñ 


therefore in this essay to restore 
jer true meaning, to prevent the 
y from being confounded with that of 
and to hinder impudence from passing 


Or this re 
480 3 : 
Then he is alon na man truly modest is as much so 


lush in his eo in company, and as subject to 
his Deas At 
have giv? { te upon him, Closet as when the eyes of multitudes 
“cjous B f p CO Rot r 
heg |i io modesty ae to have met with any instance 
i} d one y a I am so well pleased as that 
Ng a trit cae Yoeserince, whose father 
\ tributary k mance, 
a oni S tO the nvmans, had several 
n SN him before the senate, as a 
ome to ae of his subjects. The prince 
elend his fathers but coming into 


> and hea i i 
on him, eee a multitude of crimes 


has done i 


nscious 
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L eo fraud and deceit, 1 hope you will | word. The story tells us, that the fathers were 


435 | 


more moved at this instance of modesty and inge- 
nuity* than they could have been by the most pa 


thetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the guilty 
father for this early promise of virtue in the son. 


I take “assurance to be the faculty of possessing 
a man’s self, or of saying and doing indifferent 
things without any uneasiness or emotion in the 
mind.” That which generally gives a man assu- 
rance is a moderate knowledge of the world, buy | 
above all, a mind fixed and determined in itself te | 
do nothing against the rules of honour and decency, | 
An open and assured behaviour is the natural con- 
sequence of such a resolution. A man thus armed, | 
if his words or actions are at any time misrepre- | 
sented, retires within himself, and from a conscious- 
ness of his own integrity, assumes force enough to 
despise the little censures of ignorance and malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in 
himself the modesty and assurance I have here 
mentioned, 

A man without assurance is liable to be made 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
converses with. A man without modesty is lost to 
all sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications in a 
very eminent degree. Without assurance, he would 
never have undertaken to speak before the most 
august assembly in the world: without modesty, 
he would have pleaded the cause he had taken upon 
him, though it had appeared ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that modesty 
and assurance are both amiable, and may very well 
mect in the same person, When ‘they are thus 
mixed and blended together, they compose what 
we endeavour to express when we say “a modest 
assurance ;” by which we understand the just mean 
between bashfulness and impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the same 
man may be modest and assured, so it is also pos- 
sible for the same to be both impudent.and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd kind of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean edu- 
cation, who, though they are not able to meet a 
man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence without con- 
fusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest villanies 
or most indecent actions. ; 

Such a person seers to have made.a resolution 
to do ill even in spit-/of himself, and in defiance of 
all those checks and restraints his temper and com- 
plexion seem to have laid in his way. REEE i 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establish 
this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the most 
proper method to give a man a becoming assurance 
in his words and actions. Guilt always secks to 
shelter itself in one of the extremes and is some- 
times attended with both._—X. 


No: 374.]. FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1712. 
A i 
Nil astum reputans si quid superesset agendum. 
Lucan, ii 57 
He reckon'd not the past, while aught remain’d 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain’d.—Rowz 
Ture is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to procrastination. 
As we lose the present hour by delaying from day 
to day to execute what we ought to do immediately, 


a a, 


ems to be here used for « 


(Om to © oppressed when i 
Speak pressed when it came to 
> » that he was unable to utter a | 
MeRious oo 


ingenuous,“ 


m a ee — i 


# © Ingenuity™ seems here to be nsed in the sensa of “is 
genuousness.™ 
2F2 
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so most of us take occasion to sit still and throw 

away the time in our possession by retrospect on 

what is past, imagining we have already acquitted 

ourselves, and established our characters in the sight 
ı of mankind. But when we thus put a value upon 
| ourselves for what we have already done, any fur- 
j ther than to explain ourselves in order to assist our 
į future conduct, that will give us an over-weening 
| Opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of our present 
| industry. The great rule, methinks, should be, to 

manage the instant in which we stand, with forti- 

tude, equanimity, and moderation, according to 

men’s respective circumstances. If our past actions 

reproach us, they cannot be atoned for by our own 
| severe reflections so effectually as by a contrary be- 
į haviour. If they are praiseworthy, the memory of 
them is of no use but to act suitably to them. ‘Thus 
| a good present behaviour is an implicit repentance 
for any miscarriage in what is past; but present 
slackness will not make up for past activity. ‘lime 
| has swallowed up all that,we contemporaries did 
| yesterday as irrevocably as it has the actions of the 
antediluvians, But we are again awake, and what 
shall we do to-day—to-day, which passes while we 
; are yet speaking? Shall we remember the folly of 
last night, or resolve upon the exercise of virtue to- 
morrow? Last night is certainly gone, and to- 
morrow may never arrive, This instant make use 
of. Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue? 
Do it immediately. Can you visit a sick friend? 
į Will it revive him to see you enter, and suspend 
your own ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and hear the impertinencies of a wretch in pain? 
| Do not stay to take coach, but be gone. Your mis- 
| tress will bring sorrow, and your bottle madness. 
i Go to neither: Such virtues and diversions as 

these are mentioned because they occur to all men. 

But every man is sufficiently convinced, that to sus- 
| pend the use of the present moment, and resolve 
f better for the future only, is an unpardonable folly. 
| What I attempted to consider, was the mischief of 
| setting such a value upon what is past, as to think 
| we have done enough. Let a man have filled all 
» the offices of life with the highest dignity tii) yes- 
| terday, and begin to live only to himself to-day, he 

must expect he will, in the effects upon his reputa- 

tion, be considered as the man who died yesterday. 

The man who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
| stands in a press of people: those before him inter- 
| cept his progress; and those behind him, if he does 
| not urge on, will tread him down. Cwsar, of whom 


; it was said that he thought nothing done while there | 


| was left: any thing for him to do, went on in per- 
forming the greatest exploits, without assuming to 
himself a privilege of taking rest upon the foundation 
| of the merit of his former actions. It was the man- 
| ner of that glorious captain to write down what 
scenes he had passed through; but it was rather 
to keep his affairs in method, and capable of a clear 
| review in chse they should be examined by others, 
| than that he built a renown upon any thing that 
was past. I shall produce two fragments of his, to 
demonstrate that it was his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should perform, than 
| what he, had done already. In the tablet which he 
| wore about him the saine year in which he obtained 
‘the battle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposed, by the 
circumstances they alluded to, that they might be 
set down the evening of the same night. 
“ My part is now but begun, and my glory must 
be sustained by the use I make of this victory; 


| 
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otherwise my loss will be = 
pey x Our person 
we bea i 
AEE a aie fortu 
ra . ©, ‘Ne prisoners 
will forget this, in order to 5 e 
Trebutius is ashamed to Ofain such 
tent, at be reconcile 
men of honour, wh Š Lale, 
| offered before the DAR part with me, th 
friends who have been lone er them ow 
is weakened by the full ey Mterestg, 
moderation, Galbiniug js Treas bu ated 
vile in his present fortune: Jot h and wj ij 
Stertinius: he is modest, 
gaining. I have cooled m 
and am fit to rejoice with the 
[is a popular general, who ca o 
a private man during a battle: but] 
pular who can rejoice j 
a victory.” 
What is particularly proper for the 
all who pretend to industry in the p Example 
and virtue, is, that this hero wan cao 
narily solicitous about his reputation heen 
mon mind would haye thought itself p> 
and given itself a loose to joy and trium hou! 
though this is a very great instance of his UA 
1 must confess I am morc'taken with his rellctis 
when he retired to his closet in some disturtag 
upon the repeated ill omens of Calphurnia’s dress 
the night before his death. The literal transtiy 
of that fragment shall conclude this paper. p 
“ Be it so then. If I am to die to-morrow, tx 
[is what I am to do to-morrow, It will not be tta, 
because I am willing it should be then; nors 
I escape it, because I am unwilling, It is in t 
gods when, but in myself how, I shall die f(y 
|phurnia’s dreams are fumes of indigestion, bx 
ishall I behold the day after to-morrow! If ty 
are from the gods, their admonition is not to prep 
ime to escape from their decree, but to meet it | 
have lived a fulness of days and of glory: whiti 
there that Cæsar has not done with as much honz 
as ancient heroes ?—Cæsar has not yet died! Cæ 
is prepared to die.” 
T. 
No, 375.] . SATURDAY, MAY 10, tb 
Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum: rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 


Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 10d, x45 
Pejusque Jetho flagitium timet.—Hon. 4 
We barbarously call them He 
Who are of largest tenements hoe sts ora res 
While swelling coffers break t iai 
More truly happy those who Al À 
Govern that little empire, ma! awas gir 
Who spend their treasure freely anit 
By the large bounty of indulgent 
Who, in a fix'd unalterable ae Be, 
Smile at the doubtful tide 0 Merer liate 
And scorn alike her friendship a ou 
Who poison less than mo AR PNI 
Loath to purchase life so ear.: 
o 
T HAVE more than once fe a 
a noble saying of Seneca r T nistor 
virtuous person struggling w on which 
rising above them, is an OUT delight: 
themselves may look Goya RET 
therefore set before my i the spect 
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-E 
of accidents, and by an 
his affairs, reduced toa 
modesty usually attend- 

c him rather choose 
f living to his present cir- 
an solicit his friends in order to sup- 
Na tate when the substance was 
Us ei a woman of sense and 
is occasion with un- 
and never appeared so amiable 
y Instead of upbraiding him with 
«she had brought, or the many 

d refused for his sake, she re- 
of her affection, while her 


instances > 9 
the inst pouring out his heart to 


train 


nner 0 


m, and surprised her in 
d to conceal, and always 
Iness to receive him, To 


ton an 
He their expense, 


C example qf | lesse manda) was sent into the country, to 
re thas i at an ee farmer, who had menia a 
when a vx ervant of the family. This young Toni pot an 
in secur, prehensive of the ruin which was an BS 1 
riumph R fad privately engaged a friend in the neig Abourhood 
f his i © | fo give her an account of what does from yates 
nis teleta, fine in her father’s affairs. ge a vag me io 
o disturtaze | | bloom of her youth and beauty; when the $ 0 
rnia’s dres fhe manor, who often called in at the farmer’s house 
al transa | ashe followed his country sports, fell passionately 


| inlove with her. He was a man of great genero- 


er. 1 
Be the | | ety, but, from a loose education, had contracted a 
| not bette, | | Hearty aversion to marriage. He therefore enter- 


| uimed a design upon Amanda’s virtue, which at 
present he thought fit to keep private. ‘The inno- 
‘eat creature, who never suspected. his intentions, 
| was pleased with his person; and, having observed 


gestion, 
ow! Tsh] | hs growing passion for her, hoped by so advan- 
rot to pree fageous a match she might quickly be in a capacity 
o meet it, L|} | “supporting her impoverished relations. One day, 
lory: wht ff | &he called to see her, he found her in tears, over 
much hons | | #etershe had just received from her friend, which 
died! Cau} /@ an account that her father had lately been 
ae! of every thing by an execution. The lover, 
“owith some difficulty found out the cause of her 
a eh took this occasion to make her a proposal. 
10, 1712 hepniossible to express Amanda’s confusion when 
ine ae Hi pretensions were not honourable. She | 
Hover if eserted of all her hopes, and had no 
4 E oe but, rushing from him in the utmost 
a ffm nae eked herself up in her chamber. He 
Odi YP vith the foro Patched a messenger to her father 
ollowing letter ; 
u 
r's rest “l a i é 
fered your en of your misfortunes, and have 
ys giv’ iy t on her fous sch if she will live with me, to 
n; “0 the sum f undred pounds a-year, and to lay 
wi mador which you are now distressed. `I 


j $0 ìn e ’ 
tale fd ii Benuous as to tell you that I do not in- 


arriare « S 
Le authori 3 ott if you are wise, you will use 
sat ity y with he i 
i mt portunity oi r not to be too nice, when she 
n to mall tot making ee i faving you and your family, 
phen whi z $ f happy. 


ortunes st Thi “Tam,” & 
sah the p US let ’ c. 
r ‘ 5 le Shen “ame to the hands of Amanda’s mo-| 
ght is fI conca Hened and read it with great surprise | 
ay herself g eat not think it proper to ex- 
essenger, but, desiring him to 
~L morning 
OWs &> 


jman think that the tenderest of parents would be 


“ DEAREST Crip, 

“ Your father and I have just received a letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a 
proposal that insults our misfortunes, and would 
throw us to a lower degree of misery than any thing 
which is come upon us. How could this barbarous 


tempted to supply their wants by giving up the best 
of children to infamy and ruin? It isa mean and 
cruel artifice to make this proposal at a time when 
he thinks our necessities must compel us to any 
thing; but we will not eat the bread of shame; and 
therefore we charge thee not to think of us, but to 
avoid the snare which is laid for thy virtue. Be- 
ware of pitying us: it is not so bad as you perhaps | 
have been told. All things will yet be well, and I 
shall write my child better news. 

“I have been interrupted; I know not how I 
was moved to say things would mend, As I was | 
going on, I was startled by the noise of one that | 
knocked at the door, aud hath brought us an unex- 
pected supply of a debt which has long been owing. 
Oh! I will now tell thee all. It is some days i | 
have lived almost without support, having conveyed į 
what little money I could raise to your poor father. | 
Thou wilt weep to think where he is, yet be assured | 
he wil be soon at liberty. | 


‘That cruel letter would } 
have broke his heart, but I have concealed it from | 
him. I have no companion at present besides little | 
Fanny, who stands watching my looks as I write, | 
and is crying for her sister. She says she is sure 
you are not well, having discovered that my present , 
trouble is about you. But do not think I would « 
thus repeat my sorrows to grieve thee. No; it is 
to entreat thee not to make them insupportable, by , 
adding what would be worse than all. Let us bear | 
cheerfully an affliction which we have not brought | 
on ourselves, and remember. there is a Power who | 
can better deliver us out of it than by the loss of ; 
thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child! | 
| 


“ Thy affectionate Mother, 


v 


The messenger, notwithstanding he promised to | 
deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it first to bis 
master, who he imagined would be glad to have an | 
opportunity of giving it into her hands himself. | 
His master was impatient to know the success of ! 


ihis proposal, and therefore broke open the: letter | 


privately to see the contents. He was not a little | 
moved ut so true a picture of virtue in distress; but | 
at the same time was infinitely surprised to find his | 
offers rejected. However, he resolved not to sup- | 
press the letter, but carefully sealed it up again, | 
and carried it to Amanda, All his endeavours to ! 
see her were in vain till she was assured he brought i 
a letter from her mother. He would not part with ; 
it but upon condition that she would read it without | 
leaving the room. Whilst she was perusing ìt, he ` 
fixed his eyes on her face with the deepest atten- | 
tion. Her concern gave a new softness to her , 


| beauty, and, when she burst into tears, he could no 


longer refrain from bearing a part in her sorrow, | 
and telling her, that he too had read the letter, and | 
was resolved to make reparation for having been | 


the occasion of it. My reader will not be displeased | 


ito see the second epistle which he now wrote to 


Amanda’s mother. 
© MADAM, : P i 
“ J am full of shame, and will never forgive my- ; 


she wrote to her/self if I have not your pardon for what I lately 
‘wrote. It was far from my intention to add trouble 
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3 to the afflicted; nor could any thing but my being | from time to time. T} 
come a stranger to you have betrayed me into a fault, for | with it, that he bou he heathy Ww. 
n which, if I live, I shall endeavour to make you | partner, only altering thei? and has à 
i=] 


al | 
amends .asa.son.:) You: cannot be unhappy while | to day. - The town h ir hours. of 4 taken ety 
Amanda is:-your daughter; nor shall be, if any | very comfortably, Thi COME into j 
thing can prevent itıwhich is in the power of, I desire you, who oe 18 the matter ofi 
“e MADAM, consider this alliance of inground ies 
speculation may turn wage Net and reas ey 
»» | the» superior part of manking ey Upon th 
i ; spirits of such as, like this may haye a 
This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after | near the standard: of a Watchman ma “Pon thy 
went up to town himself to complete the generous, this -practical observation, h ma | 
act he had now resolved on. By his friendship and | times, the world has been 7 OW, in al RI tty 
assistance Amanda’s father was quickly in a condi- | accountable things mises away ban 
tion of retrieving his perplexed affairs. To con-| pass upon no creature whichibie Would think rect 
clude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the double | the symbol of this ¢ 1 had reason; and oi 
satisfaction of having restored a worthy family to 


00se, y: s nd und 
r worth manner and method of leeds uae. ing 

their former prosperity, aud of making himself happy ge 

by an alliance to their virtues. 


‘Your most obedient humble Servant, 


oih 
eyesiopen through thick i ith th 
what, they know not S a n tiy ino 
‘€ Allwhich is humbly submi ' 

i < All tted to y 
torial wisd y gin TO YOU spe 
No. 376.] MONDAY, MAY 12, 1712. ees sim i 
Your most humble Servant, 


— Pavone ex Pythagormo.—Pens. Sat. vi! 11° i 
“Micuagy 


| - From the Pythagorean peacock. Ganor 
| 
| 


SS 


P “Mr. SPECTATOR, 

MR. SPECTATOR, “ Ihave for several years had 
| ‘I nave)observed that the officer you some time | government and education of young ladies yh: 
| ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not done | trust I have endeavoured to ditcharsewittins | 

his duty so well as to give you an account of very | gard to their several capacities and fortune The 
| Many strange occurrences in the-public streets, | left nothing undone to imprintin every oat | 
| which are worthy of, but.have escaped, your notice. |a humble courteous mind, accompanied vilha 
| Among. all tho-oddnesses which I have. ever met | graceful becoming mien, and have made them prey l 
| 


under my carey 


with, that which [ am now telling you gave me most | much acquainted with the household part of fani 
delight.. You must:haye observed that all the cries | affairs; but still I find there is something Very much 
in the street attract.the attention of the passengers, | wanting in the air of my ladies, different from wtu 
| and of the inhabitants in the sevoral parts, by some- | Ihave observed in those who are esteemed yu: 
thing very particular’ in their tone itself, in the | fine-bred women. Now, Sir, I must own to yoy I 
dwelling upon a note, or else making. themselves | never suffered my girls to learn to dance; but site 
wholly unintelligible by a scream, The person I'}I-have read your discourse of dancing, where ya 
am so delighted with has nothing to sell, but very | have described the beauty and spirit there is in re 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no | gular motion, I own myself your convert, and re 
other merit but the homage they pay to his manner | solve: for the future to give, my young ladies tit 
i of signifying to them that he wants a subsidy.|accomplishnient. But upon imparting my design 
pe You must sure have heard speak of an old män | their parents,-I have been made very uneasy ft 
who walks about the city, and that part of the sub- | some time, because several of them have declare 
urbs which lies beyond the Tower, performing the | that’ if I did not make use of the'master Rae 
pen office of a day-watchman, followed by a goose, | commended, they would take‘away their chi i 
oN which bears the bob of his ditty, and confirms what | There was Colonel Jumper’s lady, @ colonel of ie 
he says with a ‘ Quack, quack.’ I gave little heed | train-bands, that has a great interest in her ae 
to the mention of this known circumstance till, be- | she recommends Mr. Trot for the prettiest a 
ing the other day in those quarters, I passed by a] in town; that no man teaches a Jig like ig 
decrepit old fellow, with a pole in his hand, who just | she has seen him rise six or seven co that El 
then was bawling out, ‘ Half an hour after one | with the. greatest ease imaginable; wn the seb 
o’clock !’ and immediately a dirty goose behind | scholars twist themselves more ways than t-f aia 
made her response, ‘ Quack, quack.’ «I could not | of any master in town; besides, there 
forbéar attending this graye procession for the| Prim, an alderman’s lady, recommen’ 
length of half a street, with no small amazement to |:their own name, but she declares he ts in 
find the whole place so familiarly acquainted with | family, yet a very extraordinary ma A 
a melancholy midnight voice at noon-day, giving | for, besides a very soft air he 
them the hour, and exhorting them of the departure | gives them a particular behaviour ee 
of time, with a bounce at their doors. While I was | in presenting their snuff-box; teac 
full of this novelty, I went into a friend’s house, and | or flirt a fan, and how to: Jong or oval Hf, 
told him how I was diverted with their whimsical | advantage, either for fat or iam these things oe 
monitor and his equipage. My friend gave me the | for my lady says there 1s mop i conte, 
history; and interrupted my commendation of the | the world imagines. But a vith leave } 
man, by telling me the livehood of these two ani-| part of those I am concerne ie the enclose 
mals is purchased rather by the good parts of the | desire, therefore, according orrespondent Fx 
goose than of the leader; for it seems the peripatetic | tion, you would send your ae house M h j 
who walked before her was a watchman in that | writ to you on that subject to wry cence 26 C 
neighbourhood ;' and the goose of *herself, by fre- application this way.can give" 
an 


m quent hearing this tone, out of her natural vigilance, make virtue legibla Ta AA 


AH not only observed, but answered it very regularly | spare no charge to ma Taa 
i “r 
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4 paara the oth «Tam, Sir, 
| peed? + Your most humble Servant, 
WATCHFUL.” 


« RACHAEL 


T. eee 
371.) TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1712. 
th bis . 
jou i am homini satis 
< igue vitet, nunquan, E13. 
Quid arrest in horas.—Hor- 2 Od. xiii. 13. 
ae h should fly, is seldom known; 
Whot provided, arc undone,—CnrerEcH. 
e . 
the mother of poetry, and still produces, 
Love v Sat ignorant and barbarous, a thousand 
goog the distresses. and poetical complaints. It 
imaginary tman talk like Oroondates, and converts 
wakes Oa ntle swain. The most or- 


a bruta! 
dipaty Pr ith a certain elegance and tenderness 
jnes away s which this passion naturally inspires. 


which owe thcir very being to this 
ull of these Srl eats canes 

d heroines, knights, squires, and damsels, 
He an in a dying condition. There is the 
ame kind of mortality in our modern tragedies, 
where every one gasps, faints, bleeds, and dies, 
Many of the poets, to describe the execution which 
is done by this passion, represent the fair sex as 
tasilisks, that destroy with their eyes; but I think 
Mr, Cowley has, with great justness of thought, com- 
| pared a’beautiful woman to a porcupine, that sends: 
an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought that there is‘ no way .so 
efectual for the cure of this general infirmity, as a 
man's reflecting upon the motives:that produce it. 
When the passion proceeds from'the sense of any 
virtue or perfection in the person beloved, I would 
\yno means discourage it; but if a man considers 
that all his heavy complaints of wounds and deaths 
tise from some little affectations of coquetry, which 
are mee into charms by his-own fond imagina- 
ian the very laying before himself the cause of his 

Wise nay be sufficient to effect the cure of it. 
cA i is view that I have looked over the se- 
ees - of letters which I have received from 
ing Bh oP e, Pra romposea out of them tho follow- 
reales ee ity, which I shall lay before my 
itmay be SHATTER preface, as hoping that 
places whore eee him in discovering those several 
arts which a e is most danger, and those fatal 

re made use of to destroy the heedless 


assion, are 


Say — 
epee slain at a puppet-show on the-third of 
ysis, shot from a Fae 
Si a casement in’ Piccadilly. 
0 Was Wounded by Zolinda’s scarlet stocking, as 


anes 
Will Sine’ out of a coach. 


ofan eye that 
30» Vainloy: PN 
Tim, ©; lost his life at a ball. 
roe killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
as he was talking carelessly 


y a frow 


War oa ader, 
Sadjusting her tuck wounded by Cleora, as she 


ae 
iia boar witness how careful J have 
| d limos: their education. 
er s ; 
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f Ralph Gapley, Esq. hit by a random-shot at tne 
ring. 
DERE gh a r ri 
PER .caught his death upon the water, April 
wW. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing with the glove off upon the side of the front 


\.box in Drury-lane. 


Sir Christopher Crazy, Bart. hurt by the brush of 
a whale-bone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St 
James’s church. Š 

Damon. struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. i- 


row, fell al! tour at the same time, by an ogle of the 
Widow Trapland. 


as he came out of the play-house, she turned full 
upon him, and laid him dead upon the spot. 


box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks 
to Islington, by Mrs. Susannah Cross-stitch, as she 
was clambering over a stile. 

R.F. T. W. S.I. M.P. &c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. s 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of 
his age by a white-wash. x 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of a 
dimple, in Belinda’s left cheek. ; 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flavia with her glove 
(which she had dropped on purpose), she received 
it, and took away his life with a curtsey. 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt from 
a pair of blue .cyes, as he was making his escape, 
was dispatched by a smile. 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as she looked down 
into the pit. 7 

Charles Careless, shot flying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpectedly popped her head upon him out 
of a coach. 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sent to 
his long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack Freelove, murdered by Melissa in her hair. 

William Wiseacre, Gent. drowned in a. flood of 
tears by Moll Common. 

John’ Pleadwell, Esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, assassinated in his chambers the sixth 
inst. by Kitty, Sly, who pretended ‘to come to him 
for his. advice. 

I. 
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A dere, O magnos! aderit jam tempus, honores. 
soa ne Vine. Ecl ix. 48 


à Mature in years, to ready honours move.—DRYDEN. 

I wiru make no apology for entertaining the 
reader with the following poem, which is written by 
a great genius, a friend of mine* in the country, 
who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the praisa 
of his Maker. 


MESSIAH: 


A SACRED ECLOGUE, 


Composed of several passages of Isaiah the prophet 
~: Written in Imitation of Virgil's Pollio. r 
| Yx nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song: 


The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 
| The dreams of Pindus, and th’ Aonian maids, 


casas 


‘Simon S i > : 
ty-lane Softly, mardcred at the play-house in To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong, 


See No. 534. ` 


*.Pope. 


Thomas Trusty, Francis Goosequill, William | 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, Esqrs. standing in a ' 


Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady’s tail | 


* Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush from the queen’s | 


an 
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Delight no more—O ‘Thou my voice DS} irce 
Who touch’d Isaiah's hallow‘d lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun: f 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son- 
From Jesse s root behold a brancn arise, wi 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies: 
‘Th’ ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 
Ye heavens! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
The sick and weak the healing piant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade, 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail 
Retuming Justice lift aloft her scale : s 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and risé the expected morn! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born! 
See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance. 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, fink 
And Carmel's fow'ry top perfumes the skies 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears: 
A God! a God! the vocu) hills reply, z 
‘Lhe rocks proclaim th approaching Deity. $ 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies! > 
Sink down, ye mountains: and ye vaileys, rise! 
With heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage } 
Be smooth, ye rocks ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes! by-ancient bards foretold ! 
xlii. 18, Hear him, ye deaf: and all ye blind, behold ! 
xxxv. 5, 6. He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
Ane on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 
“Tis He th’ obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear: 
‘The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
Aud leap exulting like the bounding roe; 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off every tear; 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound, 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
by day o’ersees them, and by night protects, 
The tender Lamb he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms; 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage, 
ie promis’d Father of the future age. 
u. 4. No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more: 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a plough-share end. 
lxv. 21, 22. Then palaces shall rise; the Joyful son 
Shall finish what his. short-liv'd sire begun ; 
heir Vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand. that sow'd shall reap the field 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise, 
And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear: 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's lite abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 


Isa. xi, 4. 


xv 8 


xxv. 4 


aT 


axy. 2 


xL3,4 


xxv. 8. 


xl. 11. 


xxxv. 1.7. 


| 
| te sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
| The spiry fir and shapely box adorn; 
| ‘Vo leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 
| xi 6, 7.8: The Jambs with wools shall grace the verdant 
mead, 
| And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead; 
‘The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
I And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s fect: 
{ ‘The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
‘The crested basilisk and speckled snake— 
Pleas'd the green lustre of the scales survey, 
£ And with their forked tongue and pointless sting 
shall play. 3 
Ind. + Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise} ` 
_ Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! ìi 
1 Seea long race thy spacious courts adorn ! | 
| » See future sons and daughters yet unborn 
i To crowding ranks on every side arise, 
{ Vemanditig life, impatient tor the skies ! 
l ee barb'rous nations at thy gates attend,” 
Walk in thy light, and jn thy temple bend! 
i See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 


| few who were acquainted with them, Jooked upon 


For thee Idume’s spicy for Sts bila. a 
And seeds of gold in Ophiry eo TEN 
See heav'n its sparkling portals y a 
And break upon thee in a flood f 

No more the rising sun shi ates 
Nor evening Cynthia fill h 
But lost, dissolv‘d in thy 
One tide of glory, one uncloud 


Overflow thy courts: the Licur } 3 


lisisyi 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day je ELP shay chi 
‘The seas shall Waste, the skies ae thine 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains y 


Moke decay 


axd Hia w 4 Naw: i 
But fix’d His word, His savin neht away E 
‘Thy realm for ever lasts, thy res remains; trig 
in Messiah Teigns { 
He i 
No. 379.) THURSDAY, MAY 15 iy 
47 
Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc seiat Ni 
p. Aller, 
R 7 i PERS. Sat j yy 
—— Science is not science till reveal'd.—Dryp, 3 
: EX, 


I nave often wondered at that ill-natured nog, 
which has sometimes been maintained in th Position 
and is comprised in an old Latin e e, 
that A man’s knowledge is worth nothing i 
communicates what he knows to any one He i be 
There is certainly no more sensible pleasure te 
good-natured man, than if he can -by any ae 
gratify or inform the mind of another, | mist 
add, that this virtue naturally carries it own req” 
along with it, since it is almost impossible it 
be exercised without the improvement of the person | 
who practises it. The reading of books, and the 
daily occurrences of life, are continually furnishing | 
us with matter for thought and reflection, I is er) 
tremely natural for us to desire to see such ourl 
thoughts put in the dressʻof. words, without which, | 
indeed, we can scarce have a clear and distinct idea 
of them ourselves. When they are thus clothed ia 
expressions, nothing so truly shows us whether they 
are just or false, as those effects which they pro- 
duce in the minds of others. | 

I am apt to flatter myself, that, in the course of 
these my speculations, I have treated of several 
subjects, and laid down many such rules for the con- 
duct of a man’s life, which my readers were either 
wholly ignorant of before, or which at least those} 


should | 


so many secrets they have found out for the conte 
of themselves, but were resolved never to have ma 
»ublic. pile Hi ‘ 
; I am the more confirmed in this opinion from) 
having received several letters, wherein Tame r 
Se + 3 a ing. to the em 
sured for having prostituted Learning x antl 
braces of the vulgar, and made her, oi 5 
correspondents phrases it, a commen S the arcat) | 
am charged by another with laying ia s readen | 
or secrets of prudence to the eyes oe ie Jetters ol! 
The narrow spirit which appears in atti will 
these my correspondents is the less baat extant 1 
has shown itself in all ages : arot i to his twit 
epistle written by Alexander the CPE cam 
Aristotle, upon that philosopher's pak complains 
part of his writings; in which Bone e orld those 
of his having made known to “al before communi: | 
secrets in learning which he had oncluding, t 
cated to him.in private lectures: apt jn know- 
he had’ rather excel the rest of ma v ri 
han in power. » ning, 3 
ee de Padilla, a lady of Garay with 
countess of Aranda, was se the his treat 
the famous Gratian, upon his pu ‘ed that he J 
of the Discreto, wherein she fanti 


which ange 


heap’d with products of Sabean springs. 
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e knowledge of the 


are thought by many of so muh 
ften defend the above-mentioned 
j; ing they have affected such an ob- 
„firmin Aai 
| ggthors by a o and manner of writing, that, 
tne ue ‘may read their see there will 
very 5 caning. 
gh every can comprehend their meanin 
ui gery few who e affected obscurity for 


ut Ver, atin satirist, 
; ersiUS, the ae which, however, Mr. Cowley 


er reason ; riting to one of his friends, 
ded, that, W g 1 eee 
ofende, e, “ tell me, that you do not know 
ayon” says Ny eval good poet or no, because you 


Persits St Reet TE 
Ht Bersted him; for which very reason I 
n 


¢30 is not $0.” r TE 
t that hea art of writing unintelligibly has 


roved, and followed by several 
observing the general inclina- 
ind to dive into a secret, and the repu- 
have acquired Ba saat ae 
1 scure terms and phrases, resolve, 
` meaning pte call enor ate to write with- 
ptt oy ing at all. This art, as it is at pre- 
N Esed by many eminent authors, consists 
| Ce so many words at a venture into diffe- 
a periods, and leaving the curious reader to find 
out the meaning of them. ; 7 
The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics 
| w signify several things, expressed a man who con- 
i foe his knowledge and discoveries altogether within 
himself by the figure of a dark lantern closed on all 
| sides; which, though it was illuminated within, af- 
forded no manner of light or advantage to such as 
| stood by it. For my own part, as I shall from time 
| totime communicate to the public whatever disco- 
| series I happen to make, I should much rather be 
| compared to an ordinary lamp, which consumes and 
vastes itself for the benefit of every passenger. 
I shall conclude this paper with the story of Ro- 
ficrusius's sepulchre. 1 suppose I need not inform 
| my readers, that this man was the founder of the 
| Rosicrusian sect, and that his disciples still pretend 
| tonew discoveries, ‘which they are never to com- 
municate.to the rest of mankind. * 
| “A certain person having occasion to dig some- 
shat deep in the ground, where this philosopher lay 
| Wterred, met with a small door, having a wall. on 
a side of it. His curiosity, and the hopes of 
mg some hidden treasure, soon prompted him 
to force open the door, He was i diatel s 
Ivete Gree ee s immediately sur- 
tery fa, aze of light, and discovered a 
oy fair vault. At the upper end of it was a statue 
aman in armour, sitting by A 
on his left ann i ; ing Jy a table, and leaning 
and, and had a N held a truncheon in his right 
man had ne ma amp burning before him. The 
than the diving er set one foot within the vault, 
ture, stood Penn itself from its leaning pos- 
Yancing another Pright, and upon the fellow’s ad- 
night hand, y step, lifted up the truncheon in his 
Then the ats © man still ventured a third step, 
into a thousand With a furious blow, broke the lamp 
den darkness, Pieces, and left his guest in a sud- 
on k 
Tepe ron can Prt of this adventure, the country 
‘eered that the $ ights to the sepulchre, and 
thing more pees which was made of brass, 
or af the vane ut Piece of clock-work ; that 


ee all loose, and underlaid 
(J 
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tation many 


par ‘Abbe Villars, 1742, 2 vols. 
» ed. ot Warb vol i p 109, 12mo. 
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Pi. ig ee a ee 


with several springs, which upon any man’s enter- 
ing, naturally produced that which had happened.” 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made use of this 
method to show the world that he had re-invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients, though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery.—X 


No, 380.] FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1712. 
Rivalem patienter hahe-—— Ovin, Ars Am. ii 538, 
With patience bear a rival in thy love. 


“ Sir, Thursday, May 8, 1712. 
“Tne character you have in the world of being 
the ladies’ philosopher, and the pretty advice I have 


address myself to you in this abrupt manner, and 
to desire your opinion of what in this age a woman 
may call a lover. I- have lately had a gentleman 
that I thought made pretensions to me, insomuch 
that most of my friends took notice of it, and 
thought we were really married. I did not take 
much pains to undeceive them, and especially a 
young gentlewoman of my particular acquaintance, 
who was then in the country. She coming to 
town, and seeing our intimacy so great, gave her- 
self the liberty of taking me to task concerning it: 
I ingenuously told her we were not married, but I 
did not know what might be the event. She soon 
got acquainted with the gentleman, and was pleased 
to take upon her to examine him about it. Now, 
whether a new face had made a greater conquest 
than the old I will leave you to judge. I am in- 
formed that he utterly denied: all pretensions to 


for me; but, whether marriages are proposed by 
way of friendship or not, is what I desire to know, 
and what I may really call a lover? There are so 
many who talk in a language fit only for that cha- 
racter, and yet guard themselves against speaking 
in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible to 
distinguish between courtship and conversation. 
I hope you will do me justice both upon my lover 
and my friend, if they provoke me further. In the 
mean time I carry it with so equal a behaviour, that 
the nymph and the swain too are mightily at a loss: 


myself revenged in their love to one another, which 
creates an irreconcilable jealousy. 
right again, you shall hear further from, 
“ Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
“ MYRTILLA.” 


~“ Mr. SPECTATOR, April 28, 1712. 
“ Your observatiows on persons that have- be- 


have had a good effect on some that have read them: 
but there is another fault which has hitherto escaped 
your notice, I mean of such persons as are there 
very zealous and punctual to perform an ejaculation 
that is only preparatory to the service of the church, 


| and yet neglect to join in the service itself. ‘There 
is un instance of this in a friend of Will Honey- 
comb’s, who sits opposite to me. He seldom comes 
in till the prayers are about half over; and when 
he has entered his seat (instead of joining with the 
congregation) he devoutly holds’ his hat before his 
face for three or four moments, then bows to all his 
acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of snuff Uf 
it he the evening service perhaps takes a nap) and 
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If all comes | 


haved themselves irreverently at church, I doubt not | 


scen you give to others in your papers, make me | 


courtship, but withal professed a sincere friendship « 


each believes I, who know them both well, think | 
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emaining time in surveying the congre- 
ae ae Sir, what I would desire is, that you 
would animadvert a little on this genleman’s prac- 
“tice. In my opinion, this gentleman’s devotion, 
cap in hand, „is only a compliance to the custom of 
the place, and’goes no further than a little ecclesias- 
tical good breeding. If you will not pretend to tell 
us the motives that bring such triflers to solemn 
assemblies, yet let me desire that you will give this 
letter a place in your paper, and shall remain, 

Sir, you obliged humble Servant, 
cod sore 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, May the 5th. 
“The conversation at a club, of which I am a 
member, last night, falling upon vanity and the de- 
: sire of being admired, put me in mind of relating 
z how agreeably I was entertained at my own door 
last Thursday, by a clean fresh-coloured girl, under 
the most elegant and the best furnished milk-pail I 
had eyer observed. I was glad of such an opportu- 
nity of seeing the behaviour of a coquette in low 
life, and how she received the extraordinary notice 
that was taken of her; which I found had affected 
every muscle of her face in the same manner as it 
does the features of a first-rate toast at a play or in 
an assembly. This hint of mine made the discourse 
turn upon the sense of pleasure; which ended in a 
general resolution, that the milkmaid enjoys her 
vanity as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I 
think it would not be an improper subject for you 
to examine this frailty, and trace it to all conditions 
of life; which is recommended to you as an occasion 

of obliging many of your readers: among the rest, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 
CTAB 


© Sir, May 12, 1712. 
,“ Coming last week into a coffee-house not far 
from the Exchange, with my basket under my arm, 
a Jew of considerable note, as I am informed, takes 
half-a-dozen oranges of me, and at the same time 
slides a guinea into my hand; I made hima curtsey, 
kř, and went my way. He followed me, and finding I 
i was going about my business, he came up with me, 
and told me plainly that he gave me the guinea 
with no other intent but to purchase my person for 
EA an hour. ‘Did you so, Sir, says I: ‘you gave it 
A me then to make me wicked; I will keep it to make 
me honest, However, not to bein the least ungrate- 
ful, I promise you Iwill lay it out in a couple of 
Tings, and wear them for your sake.’ I am so just 
Sir, besides, as to give every body that asks how I 
came by my rings this account of my benefactor: 
but to saye me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, I humbly beg the favour of you to 
tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 
-““Your humble Servant, 


+» “ Berry Lemon.” 


4 Sin, s St, Bride’s, May 15, 1712. 

_ “Tis a great deal of.pleasure to me, and I dare 
say will be no less.satisfactoiy to you, that I have 
an opportunity of informing you, that the gentlemen 

| ER others of the parish of St. Bride’s have raised a 
e rity-school ofi fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. 
en were so kind to recommend the boys to the 
charitable world’; and the fother sex hope you will 


® Perhaps the initials of Swift's i 
” Ma Formio oa IDAD a A in whose works there 
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do them the same favour in khi 
x u F ` { 
Sunday next, when they ay 8 Speca os 
humble airs at the parish chu: appear mi” fy, 
Sir, the mention of this y Teh of LB thet 
to the children; and sy Rey) 


ma i 
: re Aar iiy be Servicen. 
action attended with no eXpen Will omip «le 
‘ R 


se, a 
oy “I am, Sir, an 
T. ous very humble Sev 
SExtoy» i 
No. 381 ] SATURDAY, MAY | 


17, 1719, 


ZEquam mement 
Servare mentem 
ie Papel lemperatam ana 
sŒtitia, moriture Delli,—y 9 i 
Be calm, my Dellius, and ae A mi 
However fortune change the net 
In thy most dejected state, N | 
Sink not underneath the wei ht; | 
Nor yet, when happy days be in | 
And the full tide comes rolling. A | 
Let a fierce, unruly, jo ore 


The settled quict of thy mind destroy, 


I nave always preferred cheerfulnes 
The latter I consider-as an act, the ; 
of the mind. Mirth is short 
fulness fixed and permanent. Those are often rai 
into the greatest transports of mirth, who re 
ject to the greatest depressions of melancholy. i 
the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does nat val 
the mind such an exquisite gladness prevails 
from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is 
like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom | 
of clouds, and glitters for'a moment; cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and fill 
it with a steady and perpetual serenity, 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as tw 


© rebus in arduj 


—~Asos, | 


to mirth, 
former as a habit | 
and transient, cheer. | 


wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, andas | | 


filled with a certain triumph and insolence of heatt 
that is inconsistent with a life which is every mo- 
ment obnoxious to the greatest dangers, Writers 
of this complexion have observed, that the Sacred 
Person who was the great pattern of’ perfection was 
never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these 
exceptions; it is of a serious and composed nature; 
it does not throw the mind into a condition improper 
for the present state of humanity, and is very con: 
svicuous in the characters of those who are iat 
upon as the greatest pnilosophers among oes a 
as well as among those who have been deservedly & 
teemed as saints and holy men among Ce 

If we consider cheerfulness in three abe Ms 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse H a'li 
to the great Author of our being, it will nd 
recommend itself on cach of these paame o A 
man who is possessed of this GAON ET 
mind, is not only easy in his UE e of his soll 
and his judge 

and: unrufic 
He comes Wi 


; tos of the 
for him, tastes all the pleasures 9 t feel the 
2 and does Shichi nay 


sons 

If we consider him in re Jore 
whom he converses with, it pain Uy P Saind ie not 
and good-will towards him. A ghe! Aah is 
only disposed to-be affable and ob/1gins within il 


a ho somè 
the same good humour in those W he 
A A man finds himself pleased 


—Axox, | 


to mirth, 
as a habit | 
nt, cheer. | 
ten raised 
O Are sub. | 
oly, “On | 
S not give 
events us 
Mirth is, 
h a gloom 
cerfulness 
, and fills 


rth as too 
on, andas 
e of heart 
every mo 

Writers 
e Sacred 
ction Was 


y of these 
d nature; 
improper 
very con: 
re looked 
heathens, 


ight in the Mi ests own 
Igo rejoices of its © 1 
o heart Te) iendship and benevolence to- 
zi ffect upon it. 
-ho has so kindly an effect upon } 
p Sanka cheerful state of mind in its 
Feet cannot but look upon it as a con- 
aaa gratitude to the great Author of na- 
habitua © cheerfulness is an implicit praise 
2, Aninwe Providence under all its dispen- 
hankega a kind of acquiescence in the state 
gations: e placed, and a secret approbation of 
"yil in his conduct towards man. 
but two things which, in my opinion, 
sonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of 
reasonā 


can phe first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
heart: lives in a state of vice and impenitence, 
man who le to that evenness and tranquillity of 


Cains ee health of the soul, and the natural 
min 


tne and innocence. Cheerfulness in an 
efect aaa pede name than language can 
ree with, and is many degrees beyond what we 

mmonly call folly or madness, | i 
co Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Beit and consequently of a future state, under 
| chatsocver titles it shelter itself, may likewise very 
| reasonably deprive @ man of this cheerfulness of 
| emper, There is something so particularly gloomy 
| and offensive to human nature in the prospect of 
non-existence, that I cannot but wonder, with many 
excellent writers, how: it is possible for a man to 
cutlive the expectation of it. For my own part, I 
think the being of a God js so little to be doubted, 
| that itis almost thé only truth we are sure of; and 
| such a truth as we meet with in every object, in 
every occurrence, and in every thought. If we look 
‘into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we ge- 
terally find they are made up of pride, spleen, and 
avil. It is indeed no wonder, that men who are 
uneasy to themselyes should be so to the rest of the 
| world ; and how is it possible for a man to be other- 
| wise than uneasy in himself, who is in danger every 
noment of losing his entire existence, and dropping 
| Into nothing ? 

The vicious man and Atheist have therefore no 
Pretence to cheerfulness, and would act very unrea- 
sonably should they endeavour after it. It is im- 
possible for any one to live in good-humour, and 
TE his present existence, who is apprehensive 
ae t of torment or of annihilation; of being 

ae or of not being at all. 
ay ots mentioned these two great prin- 
oi ance are semoate of cheerfulness in their 

ink of any hey as in right reason, I cannot 
temper fron other that ought to banish this happy 
shame and re ae mind. Pain and sickness, 
itsel, comets ON poverty and old age, nay death 
and the RE the shortness of their duration, 
age we may reap from.them, do not 


serve the wave’ n 
4p under ane of evils. A good mind may bear 


a 


o 
ting hint “lscompose him, which he is sure will 
“A Wan whi i s 
cording to ae uses his best endeavours to live ac- 
bas tivo nes e.dictates of virtue and right reason, 
| considerano 2 eal sources of cheerfulness, in the 
| i Whom he eh his own nature, and of that Being 
MBself ho can a dependance, If he looks into 
| Fhich ig ON annot but rejoice in that existence 
“ately bestowed upon him, and which, 
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after millions of ages, will be still new, and still in 
its beginning. How many self-congratulations na- 
turally arise in the mind, when it reflects on this its 
entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties, which in a few years, and even 
at its first.setting out, have made so considerable a 
progress, and which will still be receiving an increase 
of perfection, and consequently an increase of hap- 
piness! The consciousness of such a being spreads 
a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a 
virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself 
every moment as more happy than he knows how to 
conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
is the consideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependance, and in-whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the first’ faint discoveries of his 
perfections, we see every thing that we can imagine 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
every where upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, we 
depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whose good- 
ness and truth engage him to make those happy who 
desire it of him, and whose unchangeableness will 
secure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should per- 
petually cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us 
all that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking 
men are subject to when they lie under no real 
afiliction ; all that anguish which we may feel from 
any evil that actually oppresses us, to which I may 
likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and 
folly that are apter to betray virtue than support it; 
and establish in us such an even and cheerful tem- 
per, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with 
whem we converse, and to-Him whom we were 
made to please.—I. 


No. 382.] MONDAY, MAY 19, 1712. 


Habes confitentem reum, —TuLL. 
The accused confesses his guilt. 


I ovGuT not to'have neglected a request of one 
of my correspondents so long as I have; but I dare 
say I haye given him time to add practice to profes- 
sion. He sent me some time ago a bottle or two of 
excellent wine to drink the health of a gentleman 
who had by the penny-post advertised him of an 
egregious error in his conduct. My correspondent 
received the obligation from an unknown hand with 
the candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind ; 
and promises a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future. He will offend his monitor with no 
more errors of that kind, but thanks him for his be- 
nevolence. This frank carriage makes me reflect 
upon the amiable atonement a man makes in the in- 


genuous acknowledgment of a fault. All such mis- | 


carriages as flow from inadvertency are more than 


repaid by it; for reason, though not concerned in } 


the injury, employs all its force in the atonement. 
| He that says, he id not design to disoblige you in 
such an action, does'as much as if he should tell 
you: that though the circumstance which displeased 
was neyer in his thoughts, he has that respect for 
you ‘that’ he=is unsatisfied, tillit is wholly out of 
yours. «Jt must be confessed. that when an acknow- 
jedgment of an offence is made out of poorness of 
spirit, and not conviction of heart, the circumstance 
is quite different. But in the case of my corre 


spondent, where both the notice is taken, and the 


return mado in private, the affair begins and onde ji 
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with the highest grace on cach side. To make the 
-acknowledgment of a fault in the highest manner 
graceful, it is lucky when the circumstances of the 
ofender place him above any ill consequences from 
the resentment of the person offended. A dauphin 
cof France, upon a review of the army, and a com 
mand of the king to alter the posture of it by a 
march of one of the wings, gave an improper order 
to an officer at the head of a brigade, who told his 
highness, he presumed he had not received the last 
orders, which were to move a contrary way. The 
prince, instead of taking the admonition, which was 
delivered in a manner that accounted for his error 
with safety to his understanding, shook a cane at 
the officer, and, with the return of opprobrious lan- 
guage, persisted in his own orders. The whole 
‘matter came necessarily before the king, who com- 
manded his son, on foot, to lay his right hand on 
the gentleman’s stirrup as he sat on horseback in 
sight of the whole army, and ask his pardon. When 
the prince touched his stirrup, and was going to 
speak, the officer, with an incredible agility, threw 
himself on the earth, and kissed his feet. 

The body is very little concerned in the pleasure 
of sufferings of souls truly great; and the repara- 
tion, when an honour was designed this soldier, ap- 
peared as much too great to be borne by his grati- 
tude, as the injury was intolerable to his resentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from these extraordi- 
| nary occurrences into common life, we see an inge- 
nuous kind of behaviour not only make up for faults 
committed, but in a mannerexpiate them in the very 
| commission. Thus many things wherein a man has 
: pressed too far, he implicitly excuses, by owning, 
“ This is a trespass : you'll pardon my confidence: 
J am sensible I have no pretensions to this favour ;”’ 
and the like, But commend me to those gay fel- 
lows about town who are directly impudent, and 
| make up for it no otherwise than by calling them- 
| selves such, and exulting in it. But this sort of 
carriage which prompts a man against rules to urge 
what he has a mind to, is pardonable only when you 
sue for another. When you are confident in pre- 
ference of yourself to others of equai merit, every 
man that loves virtue and modesty ought, in defence 
| uf those qualities, to oppose you. But, without con- 
sidering the morality of the thing, let us at this time 
behold only the natural consequence of candour when 
‘we speak of ourselves, 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often in 
an argumentative, and often in a sublime style, with 
equal success: but how would it hurt the reputed 
author of that paper to own, that of the most beau- 
tiful pieces under his title, he is barely the pub- 
disher? There is nothing but what a. man really 
performs can be an honour to him; what he takes 
more than he ought in the eye of the world, he loses 
in the conviction of his own heart; and a man must 
lose his consciousness, that is, his very self, before 
he can rejoice in any falsehood without inward mor- 
tification. 

Who has not seen a very criminal at the bar, 
when his counsel and friends have done all that the 
could for him in vain, prevail on the whole assembly 
‘to pity him, and his judge to recommend his case to 
the mercy of the throne, without offering any thing 
new in his defence, but that he, whom before we 
wished? convicted, became so out of his own mouth 
and took upon himself all the shame and sorrow we 
were just before preparing forhim? The great op- 
pornog tojthis kind of candour arises from the un- 
just idee people ordinarily have of what we call a 


Y| anhonest man that has been wounded in th 


high spirit. It is far from 

sist in the wrong in any inaa + Spitit 
tion of greatness of spirit to hay, Nor is ita 
Perfection is not the attribute oF en; 

is not degraded by the acknowledee » therefor | 
perfection ; but it isthe work of lit net of a Che 

tate the fortitude of great spirits tle mi a 
sions, by obstinacy in the wrong cs Worthy goa 

prevails so far upon them, that they This obstin 

to tho defence of faults in their ake j cx “| 
would swell this paper to too arent Servants. 
I insert all the quarrels and debates ange shoul | 
on foot in this town; where one party TCR are hoy | 
cases both, is sensible of being on ae and iD some 

and have not spirit enough to A ie faulty Side 
Among the ladies the case is dae Dowledge it! 
there are very few of them who know th Ns for 
maintain a true and high spirit, to tive at It is ty | 
it all which itself disapproves, and to s W away from | 
a shame, as that which disables the han $0 pitify | 
quiring a liberality of affections aaa from ac. | 
‘The candid mind, by acknowledging and dnt | 
its faults, has reason and truth for the fou ate I 
all its passions and desires, and conse: sf nag 

happy and simple : the disingenuous D j 
dulgence of one unacknowledged error, js ent a 

with anafter-life of guilt, sorrow, avd perolaeity en | 


No. 383.] TUESDAY, MA! 20,1712, | 


Criminibus debent hortos.— Juv, Sat. i 75, 
A beauteous garden, but by vice maintain'd, 


As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on | 
a subject for my next Spectator, I heard two or | 
three irregular bounces at my landlady’s door, and ! 
upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful voice in. | 
quiring whether the philosopher was at home, The | 
child who went to the door answered very inno. | 
cently, that he did not lodge there. I immediately | 
recollected that it was my good friend Sir Roger's 
voice; and that I had promised to go with him on 
the water to Spring-garden,* in case it proved a 
good evening. The knight put me in mind of my 
promise from the bottom of the staircase, but told 
me, that if I was speculating, he would stay below 
until I had done. Upon my coming down, I found 
all the children of the family got about my ol 
friend; and my landlady herself who is a notable 
prating gossip, engaged in a conference with him; 
being mightily pleased with his stroking her linit 
boy on the head, and bidding him to be a good chil 
and mind his book. i 

We were no sooner come to the Temple- H 
but we were surrounded with a crowd of watermen | 
offering us their respective sexvices. Sit Roe 
after having looked about him very attentively, 5 te 
one with a wooden leg, and immediately Bor ing 
orders to get his boat ready. As we were Tati 
towards it, “You must know,” says Sir “08 
“ I never make use of any body to row eather 
has not lost either a leg or an arm. I wou mploy 
bate him a few strokes of his oar than te queer! 


J kept 2 
If I was a lord or a bishop, antaa at 


stairs, | 


service. 5 
barge, I would not put a felllow in my 
had not a wooden leg.” 
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: 7 vaterman to give us 
- obliged the w n g 

@ S Sf it leg; and hearing mar he 

a Hogue, with many particulars 


ious action, the knight, in 
made several reflections 


it at L Tori 
jn that gtor 
sed his heart, 


three Frenchmen ; that we 

be in danger of popery so long as we 

ur fleet; that the Thames was the 

0 H were or 

took cary Europe; that London-bridge was a 

of work than any of the seven wonders 
jece 


. with many l 
ihe world ; AGE to the heart of a true lng- 


Jishman. hort pause 
short p 7a >, 

NS twice or thrice to take a survey of 
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olis, bid me observe how thick the 


Bie o 
| this great metr he churches, and that there was 


this side Temple-bar. 


G ingle steeple on 

ing on ta 7 
peace? A heathenish sight!” says Sir Roger: 
~A mo, gion at this end of the town. The 


u there is nO relig 
| fifty n 


| 
| pects 
Į do not 

in Sir Roger’s charac 
every body that passes 
ragood-night. — J 

j srerdowings of his humanity; though at the same 
time, it renders him so popular among all his 

country neighbours, that it is thought to have gone 
a good way in making him once or twice knight of 
e “He cannot forbear this exercise of bene- 
yolence even in town, when he meets with any one 
It broke from 


ill very much mend the pros- 
slow, church-work is slow.” 
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stand,” sa 
world that 
mghtingale, 
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i Spectator, the many moon- 

ghts that I have walked by myself, and 
ie he widow hy the music of the nightin- 
i ae fetched a deep sigh, and was fall- 
| hind him : oy musing, when a mask, who came 
-der and a v AE, him a gentle tap upon the shoul- 
mend anes him if he would drink a bottle of 

Nex; er? But the knight being startled at so 
| Pected a familia it à 2 S 5 

Pted in his th arity, and displeased to be inter- 
a wanton } oughts of the widow, told her “ she 
Business, n baggage; and bid her go about her 


5 
a 
a 
S 


Sine eee a 
Atha rivina Publication Ai 


British nation ; as, that one | 


other honest prejudices | 
[that he should be a better customer to her gardem: 


the old knight, turning | 


| 


We concluded our walk witha glass of Burton 
ale, and a slice of hung beef. When we had done 
eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, 
and bid him carry the remainder to the waterman 
that had but one leg. [perceived the fellow stared up- 
on him af the oddness of the message, and was going, 
to be saucy; upon which I ratified the knight’s 


| commands with a peremptory look. 


As we were going out of the garden, my old fnend. 
thinking himself obliged, as a member of the quo- 
rum, to animadvert upon the morals of the place, 
told the mistress of the house, who sat at the bar, 


if there were more nightingales, and fewer strum- 
pets.—I. 


No. 381.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1712. 


“ Hague, May 24, N. S.. The same republican hands, who 
have so often since the Chevalier de St. George’s recovery 
killed him in our public prints, have now reduced the youny 
Dauphin of France to that desperate condition of weakness, 
and death itself, that it is hard to conjecture what method- 
they will take to bring him to life again, Meantime we are 
assured by a very good hand from Paris, that on the 20th 
instant this young prince was as well as ever he was known 
to be since the day of his birth. As for the other, they are 
now sending his ghost, we suppose (for they never had the: 
modesty to contradict the assertions of his death), to Com- 
merci in Lorrain, attended only by four gentlemen, and a 
few domestics of litle consideration ‘The Baron de Both- 
mar® having delivered in his credentials to qualify him as- 
an ambassador to this state (an office to which his greatest’ 
enemies will acknowledge him to be equal), is gone to 
Utrecht, whence he will proceed to Hanover, but not stay 
long at that court, for fear the peace should be made during, 
his lamentable absence."—Post-Boy, May 20. 


I snoutp be thought not able to read, should I 
overlook some excellent pieces lately come out. 
My lord bishop of St. Asaph} has just now pub- 
lished some sermons, the preface to which seems to- 
me to determine a great point. He has, like a good 
man, and a good Christian, in opposition to all the- 
flattery and base submission of false friends tə- 
princes, asserted, that Christianity left us where it 
found us as to our civil rights. The present enter-- 
tainment shall consist only of a sentence out of the- 
Post-Boy, and the said preface of the lord of St. 
Asaph, I should think it a little odd if the author - 


of the Post-Boy should with impunity call men re- ; 
publicans for a gladness on the report of the death | 


of the pretender; and treat Baron Bothmar, the 
minister of Hanover, in such a manner as you see 
in my motto, I must own, I think every man in 


England concerned to support the succession of}; 


that family. : 
“The publishing a few sermons, whilst I live, the- 

latest of which was preached about eight years since, 

and the first above seventeen, will make it very 


natural for people to in uire into the occasion of. ° 


doing so; and tosuch I do very willingly assign 


these following reasons: 

“ First, from the observations I have been able 
to make for these many years last past upon our 
public affairs, and from the natural tendency of 
several principles and practices, that have of late 
been studiously revived, and from what has followed: 
thereupon, I could not help both fearing and pre- 
saging, that these nations should some time or other,. 
if ever we should have an enterprising prince upon. 
the throne, of more ambition than virtue, justice; 
and true honour, fall into the way of all other na- 
tions, and lose their liberty. 


dor from Hanover, aud afterward agent here fot- 
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© Nor could I help foreseeing to whose charge a 
grcat deal of this dreadful mischief, whenever it 
should happen, would be laid; whether justly or 
unjustly, was not my business to determine : but 
resolved, for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
self, as well as I could, from the reproaches and me 
curses of posterity, by publicly declaring to all t e 
world, that although, in the constant course of my 
ministry, I have never failed, _on proper occasions, 
to recommend, urge, and insist upon the loving, 
honouring, and reverencing the prince's peron 
and holding it, according to the laws, inviolable and 
sacred; and paying all obedience and submission to 
the laws, though never so hard and neonne nt to 
private people: yet did I never think myself at 
liberty, or authorized to tell the people that either 
Christ, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other holy 
writer, had, by any doctrine delivered by them, sub- 
verted the laws andı constitutions of the country in 
which they lived, or put them in a worse, condition 
with respeet to their civil liberties than they would 
have been had they not been Christians. I ever 
thought ita most impious blasphemy against that 
holy religion, to father any tring upon it that might 
encourage tyranny, oppression, or injustice, in a 
prince, or that easily tended to make a free and 
happy people slaves and miserable. No. People 
may make themselves as wretched as they will, but 
let not God be called into that wicked party. When 
force and violence, and hard necessity, have brought 
the’ yoke of servitude upon a people’s neck, religion 
will supply them with a patient and submissive 
spirit under it till they can innocently shake it off: 
but certainly religion never puts iton, This always 
was, and this at present is, my judgment of these 
matters: and I would be transmitted to posterity 
(for the little share of time such names as mine can 
live), under the character of one who loved his 
country, and would be thought a good Englishman, 
as well as a good clergyman. 

“ This character I thought would be transmitted 


by the following sermons, which were made for and 
preached in a private audience, when I could think 
of nothing else but doing my duty on the occasions 
that were then offered by God’s providence; without 
any manner of design of making them public; and 
for that reason I give them now as they were then 
delivered; by which I hope to satisfy those people 
who have objected a change of principles to me, as 
if I were not now the same man I formerly was. I 


, never had but one opinion of these matters; and 


that I think is so reasonable and well-grounded, 
that I believe I can never have any other. i 

“ Another reason of my publishing these sermons 
‘at this time is, that I have a mind todo myself some 
honour by doing what honour I could to the memory 
of two most excellent princes, and who have very 
highly deserved at the hands of all the people of 
these dominions, who have any true value for the 
Protestant religion, and the constitution. of the 
English government, of which they were the great 
deliverers and defenders. 1 have lived to see their 
illustrious names very rudely handled, and the great 
benefi they did this nation treated slightly and 
contem tunusly. Ihave lived to see our deliverance 
from arbitrary power and popery traduced and vili- 
fied by some who formerly thought it was their 
greatest merit, and made it part of their boast and 
glory, to have had a little hand and share in bring- 
ing it about; and others who, without it, must haye 
lived in exile, poverty, and misery, meanly disclaim- 


ing it, and using ill the glorious instruments thereof. | 


iy a 


c 
‘from the number of unthankful Peat i 
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The sermon that was preached 
of Gloucester’s death was printed A the Da 
is now, because the subject was Shes) after, an 
to the others. The loss of that moa © joined 
hopeful prince was at that time, | el romising 
great; and many accidents since have Uspeakably 
that it could not have been overvalued, yee! Us| 


cious life, had it pleased God to have pro} at Dre, 
the usual space, had saved ns m Prolonged it 


any fears and 
and Prevented 


e; 


lousies, and dark distrusts, 


alarms that have long: kept us, and will many | 
still, waking and uneasy. © Nothing Tenia Cep us 
) g 


ined to 
¥ stroke, byt 
nation Under 
of Hanover 


comfort and support us under this heay 
the necessity it brought the king and 
of settling t he succession iu the house 
and giving ita hereditary right by act of parliament 
as long as it continues Protestant. So much wr 
did God, in his merciful pfovidence, produce from 
misfortune, which we could never otherwise ki 
suificiently deplored ! 

“ The fourth sermon was preached upon the 
queen’s accession to the throne, and the first year 
in which that day was solemnly observed (for by 
some accident or other it had been overlooked the 
year before); and every one will see, without the 
date of it, that it was preached very early in‘this 
reign, since I was able only to promise and presage its 
future glories and successes, from the good appear. 
ances of things, and the happy turn our affairs be. 
gan to take; and could not then count up the vic- 
tories and triumphs that, for seven years after, made 
it, in the prophet’s language, a name and a praise 
among all the people of the carth. Never did seven 
such years together pass over the head of any, Eng: | 
lish monarch, nor cover it with so much Li 
The crown and sceptre seemed to be the queen's 
least ornaments; those, other princes wore in com- 
mon with her, and her great personal virtues were 
the same before and since; but such was the fame 
of her administration of affairs at home, such wa 
the reputation of her wisdom and felicity 1n at 
ing ministers, and such was then esteeme ttt 
faithfulness and zeal, their diligence and ie 
lities, in executing her commands; to an Sa Pa 
of military glory did her great Eaa such was 
armies carry the British name abroa Feral | 
the harmony and concord betwixt her an a het | 
and such was the blessing of God upon abhi 
counsels and undertakings, that I am as ae was £0 
tory can make me, no prince of Oreste and j 
prosperous and successful, so beloved; e friends, 1 
honoured by their subjects and their 
near so formidable to their enemics. 
all the world imagined then, just ent 
ways that promised to such a PAAS a 
answered all the prayers of our re tiria 
care and yigilance of a most able ee cople, as Wei 
ment of a willing aud most obedient Poor <oldicty3 
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h as Theseus vow'd. 
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a at with sympa 
Deas $ friendship» suc! 


enp the paper for this day as a loose essay 

NTEN ip, in which I shall throw my obserya- 
eee er without any set form, that I may 
tons ee » what has been often said on this 
aroi repeating : 


bject 
frier 

zo persons 

of one another. 


dship is a strong and habitual inclination 
sng to promote the good and happiness 

Though the pleasures and adyan- 

of friendship have been largely celebrated by 
tages st moral writers, and are considered by all as 
te preientis of human happiness, we very 
a meet with the practice of this virtue in the 
re man is ready to give in a long catalogue 
of those virtues and good qualities he expects to 
fad in the person of a friend, but very few of us 
are careful to cultivate them in ourselves. i 

Love and esteem are the first principles of friend- 
ship, which always is imperfect where either of these 
tno is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are soon ashamed of 
kring aman whom we cannot esteem; so, on the 
ther, though we are truly sensible of a man’s abi- 
lines, we can never raise ourselves to the warmths 
dfmendship, without an affectionate good-will to- 
wards his person. ` 

Friendship immediately banishes envy under all 


| its disguises. A man who can once doubt whether 


łe should rejoice in his friend’s being happier than 
himself, may depend upon it that he is an utter 
Stanger to this virtue: 

There is something in friendship so very great 
an noble, that in those fictitious stories which are 
‘ented to the honour of any particular person, the 


;| iltors have thought it as necessary to make their 


eae as a lover. Achilles has his Patro- 
inane, 4ineas his Achates. In the first of these 
Seay We may observe, for the reputation of 

ject I am treating of, that Greece was almost 


mined a 
find hero’s love, but was preserved by his 


The character of 


Tration we Achates suggests to us an ob- 


teat men ene often make.on the intimacies of 
Ther for the requently choose their companions 
(tithe kena ne qualities of the heart than those 
Ste, complying prefer fidelity in an casy, inoffen- 
Ke a tae g temper, to those endowments which 
tot tee | greater figure among mankind. I 
& re that Achates, who is represented 
3a blow and either gives his advice, or 

å friendshin rough the whole Æneid. « ` 
Sten most ygt, Which makes the least noise is very 
tuden TE ae we reason’ I should prefer 

tieus, one zealous one, 

may cca {gon of ancient Rome, 
Rhi e insta of what I am here 
extraordina 


| 


tiful and pleasing pros- | civil wars of his country, when he saw the designs 
| of all parties equally tended to the subversion of 


jand did a thousand good offices to Antony’s 
| and friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly, 
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liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem and 
affection of both the competitors, found means to 
| serve his friends on cither side; and, while he sent 


money to young Marius, whose father was declared 


one of Sylla’s chief favourites, and always near tha 
general, i 


jan enemy to the commonwealth, he was himself 


k 3 EN 4 1 
During the war between Cæsar and Pompey, he 


stil maintained the same conduct. 


After the death 


of Cesar, he sent money to Brutus in his troubles, | 


wife 


even in that bloody war between Antony and Au 


gustus, Atticus still kept his place in both their 
| friendships: insomuch that the first, says Cornelius | 
| Nepos, whenever he was absent from Rome in any- 
‘part of the empire, writ punctually to him what he | 


was doing, what he read, and whither he intended to | 


go; and the latter gave him constantly an exact ac- 


count of all his affairs. 


A likeness of inclinations in every particular is | 


so far from being requisite to form a benevolenge in ; 
two minds towards cach other, as it is generally } 


imagined, that I believe we shall find some of the | 


firmest friendships to have been contracted between $ 


ments. 


eye of the world is looked on as his other self. 


| persons of different humours; the mind being often | 
pleased with those perfections which are new to it, 
and which it does not find among its own accomplish- 
Besides that a man in some measure sup- 
plies his own defects, and fancies himself at second- 
hand possessed of those good qualities and endow- 
ments which are in the possession of him who in the 


The most difficult province in friendship is the ; 
letting a man sce his faults and errors, which should, 
if possible, be so contrived, that he may perceive | 


our advice is given him not so much to please our- 
The reproaches | 


selves as for his own advantage. 


therefore of a friend should always be strictly just, 


and not too frequent. 


The violent desire of pleasing in the person re- — 
proved, may otherwise change into a despair of doing | 
it, while he finds himself censured for faults he is ; 


not conscious of. 


A mind that is softened and hu- 
manized by friendship cannot bear frequent re- | 
proaches; either it must quite sink under the op- | 


pression, or abate considecably of the value and 


esteem it had for him who bestows them. 


The proper business of friendship is to inspire life 


and courage; and a soul thus supported outdoes it- 


| 


self; whereas, if it be unexpectedly deprived “of | 


these succours, it droops and languishes. 3 

We are in some measure more inexcusable if we 
violate our duties toa friend than to a relation; 
since the former arises from a voluntary choice, the 
latter from a necessity to which we could not give 
our own consent. nie 

As it has been said on one side, that a man ought 
not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not 
expose the weakness of his choice ; it will doubtless 
hold much stronger with respect to a worthy one, 
that he may never be upbraided for having lost so 
valuable a treasure which was once in his posses 


sion.—X. ' 
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Cum tristibus severe, cum remissis jucunde, cum senibus gra- 
viter, cum juventute comiter vivere. —TurL. e 


“person, amidst the} Tax piece of Latin on fhe head of this paperis 
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448 ee 
re of a character extremely vicious, but I have set with respect even in a man O 1 a 
down no more than may fall in with the rules of j he forwardness of youth, Whatenwis i er 
justice and honour, Cicero spoke it of Catiline, eae and not Insolence, ieoa lt Dror j rodul 
who, he said, ‘lived with the sad severely, with the | 42e companion who is formed for. Nts alloy l | pore 3B 
cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, with the | giv ne a ony character of life Raan by a chee! 
young pleasantly ;” he ‘added, “ with the ati ee dete Recon ieee s due rog || | ge 
boldly, with the wanton lasciviously.”” The two jceive their accomplishments as if th ections, ami are 
last instances of his complaisance: I forbear to con- E ae peyton that you receive lay pete his he aons, 3 
sider, having it in my thouglits. at present only to ir Lo TR company, to make yp, om ads as 
| areak of cbsequious behaviowns it sits upon a com-| d Temani Tany, speaking, T thing grails 1 1 ae 
panion in pleasure, not a man of design and in- | S2ys; ae 2 a co faceliæ erant, que 3 a Antor re Top 
trigue. To vary with every humour in this manner Pa n e had a witty mirth, which la arte T are i A 
cannot be agreeable, except àt comes from a man’s oe ; M no art.” This quality a Could eve 
own temper and natural complexion ; to do it out kind of which I am now speaking. BR beat on 
of an ambition to excel that way, 1$ the most fruit- behaviour which depend upon observatin Ml sorts e pe a 
less and unbecoming prostitution imaginable. To | ledge of life are to be acquired; but ie and kg soaa 
put on an artful part to obtain no other end but an| one can describe, and is apparently te Which ng "sure 
unjust praise from the undiscerning, 1s of all cn- ture, must be every where prevalent’ berg T 1 | gnivers¢ 
deavours the most despicable. A man must be sin- thing it meets is a fit occasion to exe ee | jisa m 
cerely pleased to become pleasure, or not to inter- who follows nature can never be impro 15 forba | mau, A 
rupt that of others; for-this reason it is a most) seasonable, Had Per or ty, Those 
calamitous circumstance, that many people who want How unaccountable then must their beha pur serv 
to be alone, or should be so, will come into conver- be, who, without any manner of consid chario fll the" 
sation, Itis certain that all men, who are the least | what the company they have just now anne P| yp raise 
Sh given to reflection, are seized with an inclination.| Upon, give themselves the air of a mention Rei] their 
| that way: when, perhaps, they had rather be in- make as distinct relations of the EAren he | gs refre 
clined to company; but indeed they had better go | last met with, as if they had been dispatched f ‘T| | through 
| homeland be tired with themselves, than force them- those they talk to, to be punctually exact inay bel There 
| selves upon others to recover their good humour, In | of those circumstances! , It is unpardouibl made it 
| all this, the case of communicating to a friend a sad | those who are met to enjoy one another that a fre pear is 
f thought or difficulty, i order to relieve a heavy | Man shall pop in, and give us only the last part other co 
| heart, stands excepted; but what is here ,meant is, | his own life, and put a stop to ours during thei and sha 
| that à man should always'go with inclination to the | tory. if such a man-comes from Change, whether, instead 
| turn of the company he is going into, or not pre- | you will or not, you must hear how the stocks p: ts w 
| tend to be of the party. It is certainly a very happy and, though you are never so intently employedia RN i 
| temper to be able to live with all kinds of disposi- |a graver subject, a young fellow of the other enti [petit 
į tions, because it argues a mind that lies open to re- | the town will take his place and tell you, Mrs, Suk Da 
| ceive what is pleasing to others, and not obstinately | 4-one 1s charmingly handsome, because he just nr k A i 
i bent on any particularity of his own. saw her. But I think I need not dwell on this s K n 
| ‘This és it which makes me pleased with the cha- | ject, since I have acknowledged there can be» ZA ol 
į racter of my good acquaintance Acasto. You meet | rules made for excelling this way; and precepts t f | cient ex 
him at the tables and conversations of the wise, the | this kind fare like rules-for writing poetry, whith the idea 
| impertinent, the grave, the /rolic, and the witty; | it is said, may have prevented ill poets, but wtdi | preporii 
| and yet his own character has nothing in it that can | made good ones. ` { Proper ] 
| make him particularly agreeable to any one sect of | . T. jf} | ust bal 
| men; but Acasto has natural good sense, good na- No. 387.] SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1712. | | Sensatio 
| ture, and discretion, 80 that every man enjoys him-| ; o ji i ii. 102, | is certai 
| self in his company ; and though Acasto contributes Quid pure tranquillet—Hoon. 1 Ep. xvi, W “this par 
| nothing to the entertainment, he never was at a What czlms the breast, and makes the mind serene $ To ec 
| piee where he ws no upye icom] a second time. |. IN my lust Saturday’s paper I smoke of ct | Spali 
the subordinate good qualities of Acasto, a | ness as it is a moral habit of the mine, 4 af ul 
man of wit and learning would, be painful to the ge- | ingly mentioned such moral motives as arg m tert 
nerality of mankind, instead of being. pleasing. cherish and keep alive this happy temper in tp tte the 
Witty men are aptto imagiue they are agreeable as | of man: I shall now. consider cheerfulness M | which, | 
such, and by that means grow the worst companions | natural state, and reflect on those mo and co 
imaginable; they deride the-absent or rally the pre- | which are indifferent either as to virtu i ARE 
& sent in awrong manner, not knowing that if you; | Cheerfulness is, in-the first placer ; ee 
pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in his seat, | moter of health. Repinings, and matt nee 
| or urgracefully distinguished from the rest of the ; of- heart, give imperceptible strokes to Tallon, 
company, you equally hurt him. fibres of which the vital parts are com inet) 
| Iwas going to say, the true art of being agreeable | wear out the machine insensib] ind a 
į n company (but there can be no such thing as art | those violent ferments which ing s) 
| in it) is to appear well pleased with those you are | blood, and those irregular disturbee within 
engaged with, and rather to seem well entertained, | they raise in the animal spirits- Isc Isto ar 
| than to bring entertainment to others. A man thus | in my own observation, to have y We 
| disposed is not indeed what we ordinarily call a good | men, or with such, who (to use CoR 3 tiken ç 
part anes essentially is such, and in all the wear well, that had not at Lein N nary Ft ti nag, 
his Ene O ros epmething friendly infini their humour, if nat ihe truth of iti gi mle 
| shan the aie ien omei iates men’s minds more | and cheerfulness of hear are 2 dj 
J 8 allies of wit or starts of humour | and cheerfulness mutually ~> 


can possibly do. The feebleness of age in a man of | this difference, that we seldom we 
this turn has something which should be treatod gree of health whicb is hot at 
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erful body. 
beh gs to the soothes an 
ina perpetual calm. 


friendly regard to 


d composes the pas- 
But 


~ that the world in which we 
take ne tae innumerable objects that 
d keep alive this happy tem- 


ial the world in its subserviency to 
a ink it was made for our use ; but 
5 i in its natural beauty and harmony, 

be apt to conclude it was made for our 
d Neen which is as the great soul of the 
and produces all the UTRINE of life, 
t r particular influence in cheering the mind of 
28 


+ lad. 
king the heart g F 
ud ma T living creatures which a.e made for 


ustenancę; i 3 R 
soods with their music, furnish us with game, 
: in us by the delightfulness of 
Fountains; lakes, and rivers, are 
as to the soil 


re. 


“heir appearance- 18; 1a 
their appe? to the imagination, 


(hrouga which they. p 


here are WT ‘ 
ae it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
m D 


earth is covered’ with green rather than with any 
f aiher colour, as being such a right mixture of light 
and shade, that at comforts and strengthens the eye, 
instead of weakening or grieving it. For this rea- 
con several painters have a green cloth hanging 
near them, to ease the eye upon, after too great an 
application to their colouring. A famous modern 
philosopher* accounts for it in the following man- 
ne, All colours fhat are more luminous, over- 
power and dissipate the* animal. spirits which are 
employed in sight; on the contrary, those that are 
more obscure do not give the animal spirits a suffi- 


jtheidea of green, fall upon the eye in sucha due 
proportion, that they give the animal spirits their 
proper play, and, by keeping up the struggle in a 
Just balance, excite a ‘very pleasing and agreeable 


j Ns patcular colour the epithet of cheerful. 
o consider further this double end in the works 


| ttt, and how they are at the same time both 


ee entertaining, we find that the most im- 
ENIR Lins in the vegetable world are those which 
shih cea There are the seeds by 
AA ces o; ants are propagated 
ae and which ae aeo aai in 
i mali ossoms. Nature’ seems to hide her 
th cesign, and to be industrious in ‘making 

gay and delightful, z 


the eai 
P Teal > . 
| Talon, t work, and intent upon her own preser- 
1 


The: 
employed i erst, after the same manner, 
k du ‘aying out the whole country into a 


NC Of ea: 
4 farden or landscape, ana making every 


ue Smile ab 
‘sto atise Gomi harvest, and the increase which 
© may Y P : 

sa Sean observe how Providence has 
" , by RASNU this cheerfulness in the mind 
mlae it capabi, Ormed it after such a’manner, as 
2 jects- which of conceiving delight from seve- 

~~ Seem to have very little use in 


® Sir Isaac Newton, 


Jt banishes all anxious; 


at the same time either | i 
| ments of art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, 


iters of great distinction, who have ; 


ing but of tk him, whilst in reality he thinks of 


t heerfulness where 
ry often sec © 1 
a DEE ETN of health. 


sensation, Let the cause be what it will, the effect | 
‘Scettain; for which reason, the poets ascribe to., 


them; as from the wildness of rocks and desorts. 
and the like grotesque parts of nature. Those who 


sideration higher, by observing, that if matter had 
appeared to us endowed only with those real quali- 
ties which it actually possesses, it would have made 


; but a very joyless and uncomfortable figure: and. 


why has Providence given it a power of producing 
in us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, 
sounds and smells, heat and cold, but that man, 
while he is conversant in the lower stations of na- 
ture, might have his” mind cheered and delighted 
with agreeable sensations? In short, the whole uni- 
verse isa kind of theatre, filled with objects that 
either raise in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration, 

The reader’s own thoughts will suggest to him 
the vicissitude of day and night, the change of sca- 
sons, with all that variety of scenes which diversify 
the face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual 
succession of beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several entertain- 


conversation, and other accidental diversions of life, 
because I would only take notice-of ‘such incite- 
ments’ to a cheerful temper as offer themselves’ to 
persons of all ranks and conditions, and which may 
sufficiently show us that Providence did not design 
this world should be filled’ with murmurs and re- 
pinings, or that the heart of man should be involved 
in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, 
as it isa virtue in. which our countrymen are ob- 
served to be more deficient than any other nation. 
Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our 
island, and often conveys herself to us in an easterly 
wind, A celebrated French novelist, in opposition 
to those who begin their romances with the flowery 
season of the year, enters on his story thus: “In 
the gloomy month of November, when the people of 


lover walked out into the fields,” &c. 


his climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge 
in himself those considerations which may give him 
a serenity of mind, and enable him to bear up cheer- 
fully against those little evils and misfortunes which 
are common to human nature, and which, by a right 
improvement of them, will produce a satiety of joy, 
and an uninterrupted happiness. na 
At the same time that I would engage my reader- 
to consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I 
must own there’ are many evils which naturally 
spring up amidst the entertainments that are pro- 
vided forus; but these, if rightly considered, should 
be far from overcasting the mind with sorrow, or 
destroying that cheerfulness of temper which I have 
been recommending. This interspersion of evil 


while she is carrying | with good, and pain with pleasure, ìn the works of 


nature, is very truly ascribed by Mr. Locke in his 
Essav on Human Understanding toa moral reason, 
in the following words :— ‘ 

“ Beyond all this we may find another reason 
why God hath scattered up and down several de- 
grees of pleasure and pain, in ail the things that 
énviron and affect us, and blended them together, in 
almost all that our thoughts and senses have to do 
with; that we, finding imperfection, dissatisfaction, 
and want of complete happiness, in all the enjoy- 
ments which the creatures can afford us, might be 


Jed to seck it in the enjoyment of Him ‘ with whom 
there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are 
pleesures for evermore.’ oh, + a 

2G 
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are versed in philosophy may still carry this cou- « 


England hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate | 


Every one ought to fence against the temper of | 
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For thee I dare unlock the sacred spring, 
And atts disclos'd by ancient sages sing. 


“Mr, SPECTATOR, h 


read over the quotations in tl 
you fake them. As you men 
out of the second chapter of 
casioned my looking into it; 2 
I thought the ideas so exquis) 


which, now it is done, I can as 


to you. a 
have already receiv 


of success. “ Tam, Sir, 


THE SECOND CHAPTER OF SOLOMON'S SONG 
f L 


As when in Sharon's field the blushing rose 
Does its chaste bosom to the morn disclose, 
Whilst all around the Zephyrs bear ‘ 
The fragrant odours through the air; . 

Or as the lily in the'shady vale f ¢ 
Does o'er each flower with beauteous pride prevail, 
‘And stands with dews and kindest sunshine blest, 
In fair pre-eminence, superior to the rest : 

So if my Love, with happy influence, shed 

His eyes’ bright sunshine on his lover's head, 
Then shall the rose of Sharon's field, 

And whitest lilies, to my beauties yield, 

Then fairest flow’rs with studious art combine, 
The roses with the lilies join, 

And their united charms are less than mine, 


If, 


{ As much as fairest lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the grass ; 
So does my Love, among the virgins, shine, 
Adorn'd with graces more than half divine ; 
Oras a tree, that, glorious to behold, 
Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 

= Hesperian fruit, and, beautifully high, 
Extends its branches to the sky : J 
So does my Love the virgins’ eyes invite : 
“Tis he alone can fix their wand ring sight, 
Among ten thousand eminently bright. 


EITS 


Beneath his pleasing shade 
My wearied limbs at ense I laid, . - 
And on his fragrant boughs reclin’d my head, 
I pull’d the golden fruit with eager haste ; 
Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to' the taste; 
With sparkling wine he’ crown'd the bowl, 
With gentle ecstasies he fill'd my soul; 
Joyous we sat beneath the shady grove, 
i And o'er my head he hung’the banners of his love 


IV 
IL faint? Idie! my lab'ring breast 
Is with the mighty weight of love opprest! 
I fee] the fire possoss my heart, : 
And pain convey'd to ev'ry part. 
-~ Through all my veins the passion flies, 
My feeble soul forsakes its place, 
A trembling faintness scals my eyes, 
__And'paleness dwells upon my face: 
> Olt! let'my love with pow'rful odours stay 
My fainting love-sick soul, that dies away; 
One hand beneath me let him place, 
With (other press me in a‘ chaste’embrace. 
í % vV. ai 
. „I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go, 
Arm‘d with the sounding quiver add the mai: 
$ Whilst thro" the lonesome’ woods you rove, 
You ne'er disturbimy sleeping Love. 
Be only gentle Zephyrs there, 
With downy wings'to fan tho air; 


Your most obedient humble Servant.” 


“ Ir is my custom, when I read your papers, to, 
ic authors from whence 


tioned a passage lately 
Solomon’s Song, it oc- 
; and, upon reading it, 
tely soft’ and tender, 
that I could not help making this paraphrase of it; 
little forbear sending 
Some marks of your approbation which I 
ed, have given me so sensible a 
taste of them, that I cannot forbear endeavouring 
after them as often as I can with any appearance 


bes 


* | Philip Sydney: ‘It was for HE samo 8 


But see! he comes! with w 
He onward bears his Joyen seu 

SHA throug the lattic 

With softest words dis; 

Arise, my fair one, amd roras leans, 

All the pleasures love can giver 

For, now the sullen winter's ast 

No more we fear the northern bist 

No storms nor threat ning clouds = 

No falling rains deform the year ey 

My love admits of no delay ; a 

Arise, my fair, and come nway! 


VIL. 


Already, sec! the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flow'rs, her bea 
The dews, and suft-descendin 
Nurse the new-born tender flow'rs 
Hark ! the birds melodious sing, F 
And sweetly usher in the spring, 
Close by his fellow sits the dove 
And billing whispers her his love, 
The spreading vines with blossoms swe; 
Diffusing round a gratefùl smell 
Aris, my fair one, and receive 
All the blessings iove can give; 
For love admits of no delay ; 
Arise, my fair, and come away! 


VILL. 
As to its mate the constant dove 


© he appears, 


Flies through the covert of the spicy grove, 


So let us hasten to some loncome shade; 


There let me safe in thy lov'd m %s bo laid, 


Where no intruding hateful noise 


Shall damp the sound of thy rmelodious voice; 
Where I may gaze, and mari each beauteous'yraca, 
For sweet ‘thy voice, and lovely is thy face. A 


IX. 

As all of me, my Love, is thine, 
Let all of thee be ever mine. 
Among the lilies we will play; 
Fairer, my Love, thou art thaw they. 
Till the purple morn arise, 

And balmy slcep forsake thine eyes; 
Till the gladsome beams of day 
Remove the shades of night away! 


Then, when soft sleep shall from thy eyes depart, 
Rise likte the bounding roe, or lusty hart, 


Glad to behold the light again 


From Bether’s mountains darting o'er the plain, 


T: 
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other writings gaid to be aiholstical, 
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1544, but at London, and in a 
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na a professed 
rane Jordanus Beanie, au ee 
itten by ‘ ‘jan to depreciate Te igion, every 
“ha desig from the extravagant price it 
t be something in it very for- 


that, hap pening to get a sight of 
1, I could not forbear perusing it 
2 | put found there was so very 
it that I shall venture to give my 
er M aunt of the whole plan upon which 
no enee Bult 
tends that Jupiter, once upon a 
reformation of the constellations: 
having summoned the stars to- 
mplains to them of the great decay of 
Father, he €O es gods, which he thought so much 
he worship 0 ing called several of those celestial 
s 


myse 


reši 
i ich purpose, 


avi E 
pe harden ones of the heathen deities, and by 
ilies b de the heavens as it were a book of 


ht e Momus tells ‘him that this is 
the pga ndered at, since there were so many 
got to be sis of the deities. Upon which the 
scandalous $ occasion to cast reflections upon all 
eens concluding that Jupiter, after a full 
[other t “iscarded the deities out of heavyen, and 
alied the stars by the names of the moral virtnes. 
his short fable, which has no pretence in it to 
reason or argument, and but a very small share of 
vit, has however recommended itself, wholly by its 
impiety, t0 those weak men who would distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their opinions. - 

There are two considerations which have been 
often urged against Atheists, and which they never 
yet could get over. The first is, that the greatest 
and most eminent persons of all ages have been 
against them, and always complied with the public 
|{oms of worship established in their respective coun- 
tries, when there was nothing in them either deroga- 
tory to the honour of the Supreme Being, or preju- 
dicial to the good of mankind. 

The Platos and Ciceros among the ancients ; the 
Bacons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own 
countrymen; are all instances of what I have been 
|8ylag; not to mention any of the divines, however 
\celebrated, since our adversaries challenge all those, 
es who have too much interest in this case to 

impartial evidences, 
eee ee often urged as a consideration 
lee dort, bat ne ht, is not only the opinion of the 
this great EA pe ecucral consent of mankind to 

Became (ace which I think could not possibly 
(lowing ene Bree from one of the three fol- 
mte and eat a her that the idea of a God is in- 
iis truth ie cy valet the mind itself; or that 
[e first exertion > obvious, that it is discovered by 
andi of reason in persons of the most 


pearing, 


stdinary a 
Hered aorta cties 5 or, lastly, that it has been de- 
jftom the 0 us through all ages by a tradition 


first man, 


© “Athei 
ter of fats are equally confounded; to which- 
been so Dressed Ke causes we assign it; they haye 

y this. last argument: from. the gė- 


tera] Cons: 
sent zi 
‘td Dains the of mankind, that after. great “search 


0f Atheists I Y pretend to have found out a natian 

then that polite people the Hottentots. 
my readers witha description of 
(Etin every ras Manners of these barbarians, who 
ating ho Teese Scarce one degree above brutes, 
[Ble which gage Among themi but a confused 
| ie Nor others neither well understood by them- 


it 


© cys CK 
arei Oms and 


3 ai, howe : 
ow" . ` 
ezer, to be imagined, how much the 


Atheists have gloried in these their good friends 
and allies. 

If we boast of a Socrates or a Seneca, they may 
now confront them with these great philosophers the 
Hottentots, 

Though even this point has, not without reason, 
been several times controverted, I see no manner of” 
harm it could do to religion, if we should entirely 
give them up this elegant part of mankind. x 

Methinks nothing.more shows the weakness of 
their cause, than that no division of their fellow- 
creatures join with them, but those among whom 
they themselves own reason is almost defaced, and 
who have little else but their shape which can en- 
title them to any place in the species. ` 

Besides these poor creatures, there have now and 
then been instances of a few crazy people in several 
nations, who have denied the existence of a Deity. 

The catalogue of these is, however, very short ; 
even Vanini, the most celebrated champion for the 
cause, professed before his judges that he believed 
the existence of a God; and, taking up a straw 
which lay before him on the ground, assured them, 
that alone was sufficient to convince him of it; al- 
leging several arguments to prove that it was im- 
possible nature alone could create any thing. 

I was the other day reading an.account of Casi- 
mir Lyszynski, a gentleman of Poland, who was 
convicted and executed for this crime. The manner 
of his punishment was very particular, As socu as 
his body was burnt, his ashes were put into a cannon, 
and shot into the air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if something like this 
method of punishment should prevail in England 
(such is the natural good sense of the British na- 
tion), that whether we rammed an Atheist whole into 
a great gun, or pulverized our infidels, as they do in 
Poland, we should not have many charges. 

I should however propose, while our ammunition 
lasted, that, instead of Tartary, we should always 
keep two or three cannons ready pointed towards the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to shoot our unbelievers 
into the country of the Hottentots. 

- In my opinion, a solemn judicial death is too great 
an honour for an Atheist; though I must allow the 
method of exploding him, as it is practised in this 
ludicrous kind of martyrdom, has something in it 
proper enough to the nature of his offence. k 

There is indeed a great objection against this 
manner of treating them, Zeal for religion is of so 
active a nature, that it seldom knows where to rest; 
for which reason I am afraid, after having discharged 
our Atheists, we might possibly think of shooting off 
our sectaries; and as one does not foresee the vicis- 
situde of human affairs, it might one time or other 
come to 2 man’s own turn to fly out of the mouth of 
a demiculverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
these gentlemen in ‘too ludicrous a manner, I must 
confess, for my own part, I think reasoning against 
such unbelievers, upon a point that shocks the com- 
mon sense-of mankind, is doing them too great an 
honour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, 
and making people fancy that they have more in 
them than’ they really have. 

As for those persons who have any scheme of re- 
ligious worship, J am for treating such with the ut- 
most tenderness, and should endeavour to show them 
their errors'with the greatest temper and humanity; 
but as these miscreants are for throwing down reli- 
gion in general, for stripping mankind of what 
themselves own is of excellent ee S great so~ 
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cietice, without once offering to establish any thing 
jn the room of it, I think the best way of dealing 
with them, is to retort their own weapons upon them, 
which are those of scorn and mockery.—X. 
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| Non pudendo, sed nor. faciendo id quod non decet, unpudentic 
nomen effugere debemus —Tuut . 

¿y not doing what is unbecoming, | 
nst the imputation of impudence. 


It is not by blushing, but | 
that we oughtto guard a 


Many are the epistles I receive from ladies ex- 
| tremely afflicted that they lie under the observation 
| of scandalous people, who love to defame their 
| neighbours, and make the unjustest interpretation j 
| of innocent aud indifferent actions. They describe 

their own behaviour so unhappily, that there indeed 

| lies some canse of suspicion upon them. It is cer- 
| tain, that there is no authority for persons who have 
| nothing else to do, to pass away hours of conversa- 
| tion upon the miscarriages of other people; but 
since they will do so, they who value their reputa- 
tion should be cautious of appearances to their dis- 

| advantage ; but very often our young women, as 
yell as the middle-aged, and the gay part of those 
growing old, without entering into a formal league 
for that purpose, to a woman agree upon a short 
way to preserve their characters, and go on in a 
way that at best is only not vicious. The method 
is, When an ill-natured or talkative girl has said 
anything that bears hard upon some part of an- 
other’s carriage, this creature, if not in any of their 
little cabals, is run down for the most censorious 
| dangerous body in the world. Thus they’ guard 
| their reputation rather than iheir modesty; as if 
guilt lay in being under the imputation of a fault, 
and not in the commission of it. Orbicilla is the 
kindest poor thing in town, but the most blushing 
creature living, ` It is true, she bas not lost the sense 
of shame, but she has lost the sense of innocence, 
If she had more confidence, and never did anything 
which ought to stain her cheeks, would she not be 
much more modest, without that ambiguous suffusion 
which is the livery both of guilt and innocence ? 
Modesty consists in being conscious of no ill, and 
not in being ashamed of having done it. When 
peopie go upon any other foundation than the truth 
of their own hearts for the conduct of theirvctions, 
it lies in the power of- scandalous tongues to carry 
, the world before them, and make the rest of man- 
| Kind fall in with the ml for fear of reproach. On 
the ether hand, to do what you ought, is the ready 

| way to make calumny either silent, or ineffectually 
Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, says ad- 


defamed : 


"* The best,” said he; “that I can you advise, 
Is to avoid th’ occasion of the ill: 
For when the cause, whence evil doth arise, 
Removed is, th’ effect surceaseth still. 
Abstain from pleasure, and restrain your will, 
Subdue desire, and bridle loose delight: 

Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill; 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight : 

So shall you soon repair your present evil plight 
Instead of this care over their words and actions, 
recommended by a poet in Old Queen Bess’s days, 
the modern way is to do and say what you please, 
and yet be the prettiest sort of woman in the world. 
If fathers and rothers will defend a lady’s honour, | 
the is quite as safe as in her own innocence, Many | 
Of tap Cistressed, who sufer under the maiice of i 


a 


evil tongues, are so harmless, ara 
day they live asleep till tye} that they 
themselves with no Welve at on; ga Tey 
heir ow, 

Ew Oe a ary food oe erena t 
and four; visit, go to the ‘leas Ween tha ‘it! 
till towards the ensuing ea eal sit upat ing 
world shall draw conclusions feo’ and the male! 
short whispers, or Pretty famiha t? A tele 
fashionable men, that these ABest Taille eth 
rigid as vestals. Itis certain SR ae Te nae 
creatures very well, that virtue 4 He! a 
constrained behaviour and wry fh ss 
allowed: but there is a decency) in i tat inyg |, 
manner of ladies, contracted trom a i 3 i 
and from general reflections that r abit of vir 
conduct, —all which may be unda SeT a mole 
they cannot be described. youn al, igh 
sort claims an esteem mixed Sia ftii 
honour, and mects with no defamatior ection ani | 
does, the wild malice is overcome ae Or, ifs, 
turbed* perseverance in her innocence an Undie 
freely, there are such coveys of coquettes in i 
town, that if the peace were not kept b h Out this 
pertinent tongues of their own sey Shane 
them under some restraint, we shoul Keg 
manner of engagement upon them to keep then 
any tolerable order. A 

As I am a Spectator, and behold how plainly on: 
part of woman-kind balance the behaviour of the 
other, whatever I may think of tale-bearers or slan. 
derers, I cannot wholly suppress them, no mop 
than a general would discourage spies. The eneur 
would easily surprise him who they knew had no! 
intelligence of their motions. It is so far othernfe | 
with me, that I acknowledge I permit a she-sha. | 
derer or two: in every quarter of the town, to lite 
in the characters of coquettes, and take all the 
innocent freedoms of the rest, in order to send me 
information of the behaviour of their respective 
sisterhoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the world whick 
looks on, is carried on, methinks it is so very eas 
to be what is in the general called virtuous, thatit 
need not cost one hour’s reflection in a mouth t 
preserve that appellation. It is pleasant to i 
the pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice aaa 
each other. “She is the laziest creature 10 ie 
world, but, I must confess, strictly ae 
peevishest hussy breathing, but as to Ge H 
she is without blemish. She has net t p aah 
charity for any of her acquaintance, mt Risk 
allow her rigidly virtuous? As the un = 

a very man ami 
parts of the male world call every »rowd ol 
honour, who is not a coward; s0 the “il not be ® 
other sex terms ‘every woman who W! 
wench, virtuous.—T. ; 


———_ 
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Non tu prece poscisemaci, yj i 

Que nisi seductis nequeas committere divg = 

At bona pars proceruin tacita libab! nilesquo si | 

Haud cuivis promptum est, murmura B | 

Tollere de templis; et aperto viv er ve nudist hose | 

Mens bona, fama, fides; hec clare, et emucat . "i 

Ia sibi introrsum, et sub lingua innig si 

Ebullit patrui præclarum funus í Fiexto | 
i 


i m 
Hercüle | pupillumve utinam, que p 
lmpello, expungam !—Pxrs. Sat il v: 


Thou know’st to jon, iz 
r of thine: 
ve full test ebides 


Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seri: proximus hæres 
5 a 


© 


No bribe unhallow'd to a p 
Thine, which can ev'ry ear 


Nor rieed’be mutter'd to the Bo nee” 


Sy ae 
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; ti the prayer of his friend ʻi he il ph i 

— — ai thy petitions trus i he pray uicander the philosopher. 

aiaeei oper Rennes Thin was suecepded by the petition of one who bag 
wrou Bete” vriendy few Caen disdain. just laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took | 
for fes Fv, low atti ce Siblings dare depart, care of it, and returned it home again full of riches, | 


i are alee 
Keep Me hind sound, my JEP nd we jelena wW [down his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard | 
ih wishes they can audibly exprest ; nera a voice complaining to him of the cruelty of an 
hus fa tieit Voices and muttering Ero ae aa Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed com: | 
then ma at length, Ea NA my plough ! passion in her heart. ‘This,’ says Jupiter, ‘is a 
PHE si Paen ES ravished eyes very honest fellow. I have received a great deal | 
isiti | Could D O awcle?a pompous funeral ed ‘of incense from him: I will not be so cruel to him | 
| se Wi once my WaT s cold corpse > as to hear his prayers.’ He was then interrupted | 
Or a all were mine”? with a whole volley of vows which were made for | 
represents Phænix, the tutor of|the health ofa tyrannical prince by his subjects who | 
| WHERE Ho ading his pupil to ‘lay aside his prayed for him in his presence. Menippus was ° | 
chiles, 38 A himself up to the entreaties surprised, after having listened to prayers offered j 
resentments, ansie the poet, in order to make him|up with so much ardour and devotion, to hear low | 
f his countrymen, ascribes to him a speech full of | whispers from the same assembly, expostulating 


ak in aa allegories which old men take de- with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to live, aud 
fables 3 D A 


| those 4t olating, and which. are very proper for asking him how his thunder could lie idle ? Jupiter 

ght in Tela The vods,” says he, “Suffer them-| Was so offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
instruction. revailed upon by entreaties. When|that he took down the first vows, and puffed away 
selves t0 be AA them by their transgressions, the last. The philosopher sceing a great cioud 
portals have hem by vows and sacrifices, You| mounting upwards, and making its way directly to 
they appens’ chilles that prayers are the daughters | the trap-door, inquired of Jupiter what it meant. 
must know, The nee crippled. by frequent kneel- |‘ This,’ says Jupiter, “is the smoke of a whole he- 
af Aiet e full of cares and wrinkles, and catomb thatis offered me by the general ofan army, 
Bai ive always vast towards heaven, They are | who is very importunate with me to let him cut off 


3 son the goddess Até, and march |a hundred thousand men that are drawn up in 
he ere otter Tis Pade, walks forward with a | array against him, What does the impudent wretch 
c enemy [bold and haughty air: and, being very light of foot, think I see in him, to believe that I will make a 
had no’ rons through the whole earth grieving and afllict- | sacrifice of so many mortals as good as himself, i 
thermfe {ing the sons of men. She gets the start of Prayers, and all this to his glory forsooth ? But hark! says | 
she-slan. [zho always follow her, in order to heal those per | Jupiter, ‘there is a voice I never heard but in 
1, to lise lons whom she wounds. He who honours these | time of danger: ’tis a rogue that is shipwrecked in 
s all the | daughters of Jupiter, when they draw near to him, |the Ionian sea. I saved him on aplank but three 
send me (receives great benefit from them; but as for him | days ago, upon his promise to mend his manners ; 
spective who rejects them, they entreat their father to give | the scoundrel is not wortha groat, and yet has the 
his orders to the goddess Até, to punish him for | impudence to offer me a temple, if I will keep him. 
ld whick [bis hardness of heart.” This noble allegory needs | from sinking.—But yonder,” says he, ‘is a special 
ery easy but little explanation; for, whether the goddess | youth for you; he desires me to take his father, 
s, that if Atè signifies injury, as some haye explained it; or who keeps a great estate from him, out of the £ 
month l guilt in general, as others; or divine justice, as [| miseries of human life. Theold fellow shall live 
to hear am more apt to think; the: interpretation is ob- | till he makes his heart-ache, I can tell him that for | 
Cun} vious enough, his pains.’ ‘This was followed by the soft voice of a 
e in the Ishall produce another heathen fable, relating to | pious lady, desiring Jupiter that she might appear 
Dy Et payers, which is of a more diverting kind. One | amiable and charming in the sight of her emperor. 
r i Fould think, by some passages in it, that it was | As the’ philosopher was reflecting on this extraor- 
he ie i patel by Lucian, or at least by some author.|dinary petition, -there blew a gentle wind through 
I ta o has endeavoured to imitate his way of writing; | the trap-door, which he at first mistook for a gale | 
thin it nu dissertations of this nature are more curious | of Zephyrs, but afterward found it to be a breeze j 
‘atte a eed shall give my reader the fable, with- | of ar They smelt strong of flowers and incense, 
not be 3 “ ha er inquiries after the author. ____|and were succeeded by most passionate cena b 
Lean up se ae philosopher was a second time }of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, crue ty, 
ttrisioment R amn by Jupiter, when, for his.en-. despair, and death. Menippus fancied Whe suc ! 
by his Ri. i ted up a trap-door that was placed | lamentable cries arose from some genera execution, 
1712 litsuch a din of At its rising, there issued through jor from wretches lying under the: torture; but | 
| Upon his a vat cries as astonished the philosopher. | Jupiter told him that they came up to, him from 
Ey Were thee what they meant, Jupiter told him | the isle of Paphos, and that he every day received | 
|} | fron the ot Prayers that were sent up to’ him | complaints of the same nature from that whimsical i 
j sse | | Nolees, which e Menippus, amidst the confusion of | tribe of mortals who are called lovers. I am so | 
| è ear of Teun So great that nothing less than {rifled with,’ says he, by this generation of both | 
1osPe | Fords, «fich ve could distinguish them, heard the|sexes, and find it so impossible to please them, | 
oe w several. din? honour,’ and ‘long life,” repeated | whether I grant or refuse their petitions, that L | 
|| | the first hee tones and languages. ‘When | shall order a western wind for the future to in- | 
res ! being left oe et Sounds was over, the trap-door|tercept them in their passage, and blow them at 
Gore eet ep more separata [randan ee se ya ctf heed Ja 
s “me from A prayer was a very odd one; | was from a very age 7 à y 
‘ ee the wi thens, and desired Jupiter to in-| old, begging but for one year more life, and then 
S | "yplicany, Wisdom and the beard of his humble | promising to die contented. ‘This is the rarest 
| 


enippus knew it by the voice to be | old fellow!’ says Jupiter; ‘he has made this prayer 
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to me for above twenty years together. When he 
was but fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see his son settled in the world. I 
ranted it. He then begged the same favour for 
his daughter, and afterward that he might see the 
education of a grandson. When allthis was brought 
about, he puts up a petition, that he might live to 
finish a house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and iever wants an excuse ; 
I will hear no more of him.’ Upon which he flung 
down the trap-door in a passion, and was resolved 
to give no more audiences that day. i 
Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the mora 
of it very well deserves our attention, and is the 
same with that which has been inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to mention Juvenal and Persius, who 
have cach of them made the finest satire m their 
whole works upon this subject. The vamty of men’s 
wishes, which are the natural prayers of the mind, 
as well as many of those secret devotions which they 
offer to the Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed 
by it. Among other reasons for set forms of prayer, 
Thave often thought it a very good one, that by this 
means the folly and extravagance of men’s desires 
may be kept within due bounds, and not break out 
in absurd and ridiculous petitions on so great and 
solemn an occasion.—I 
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* Per ambages ct ministeria deorum 
Præcipitandus est liber spiritus.—PETRON 


By fable’s aid ungovern'd fancy soars, 
Aud claims the ministry of heavenly powers. 


The Transformation of Fidelio into a Looking-glass. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“T was lately at a tea-table, where some young 
ladies entertained the company with a relation of a 
coquette inthe neighbourhood, who had been dis- 
covered practising before her glass. To turn the dis- 
course, which from being witty grew.to be malicious, 
the matron of the family took occasion from the 
subject to wish that there were to be found amongst 
znen such faithful monitors to dress the mind by, as 


„ we consult to adorn. the body. She added that, if 


a sincere friend were miraculously changed into a 
looking-glass, she should net be ashamed:to ask its 
advice very often. This whimsical thought worked 
so much upon my fancy tho whole evening, that it 
preaueed a very odd dream, 
“Methonght that, as I stood before m 
l s y glass, the 
La pper ofan open ingenuous anne ap- 
eared in it, “who with a shrill voic čte i 
following manner: AR TIEREN, 
“ The looking-glass yov sce was heretofore a man, 
even I the unfortunate Fidelio. I had two brothers, 
whose deformity in shape was made up by the clear. 


mess of their understandings. It must be owned, ! 


however, that (as it generally happens) they had 


perfectly the reverse of his. brother. 


‘each-a perverseness of humour suitable to their dis- 


tortion’ of body. The eldest, whose belly sunk in 
monstrously, was agreat coward; and though his 
splenetic contracted temper made him take fire im- 
mediately, he made objects that beset him appear 


_ greater than they were. The second, wliose breast 


puget ALA a told “relievo, on the contrary, took 
Great pleasure in lessening every thing, and was 
These odd- 
neses pleased company once or twice, but disgusted 
when often seen; for which reason, the young gen- 


tlemen were sent fro 
at the university, 

“ I need not acquaint » 
made, and reckoned anne that I was 7 
was the confidant and darlin Polite Bentley, 
the old and ugly spoke ill Ge all the fais 
it was because I scorned to 4} all the yoy 
no assembly, was aller the 


atte 4 b 
sulted. Flavia ana e tale T haq 
showed me her teeth, Panthe af before 
Cleora brandished her Gano reed he 
foot, and tied artificially the garte AVe Sce; Cak 

It is a general maxim, that th a tho 
themselves can have no violent amo ral 
other; but, on the contrary, I found the h 
passion rose forme in proportion pay the Wom 
bore to themselves. This was verifi ae loy 
with Narcissa, who was so conblaadt a 
was pleasantly said, had I been litt ene ati 
would have hung me at her girdle The’ p 
gerous rival I had wasa ga t o most dip, 
the strength of a long intere 
joined to his natural endowme 


m court to 
«Study, ` 
Mathe; 
Ral 


ad that he frequent 
asked my opinion about. matters of the las on 


fear This made me still more considera, | 
“ 'Though-I was eternally caressed by the lui | 
such was their opinion of my honed EE 
never envied by the men, A jealous lover of Ny. 
cissa one day thought he had caught her ina) 
amorous conversation : for, though he was at suha! 
distance that he could hear nothing, he imagine! 
strange things from her airs and gestures, Sere! 
umes with a serene look she stepped back inals 
tening posture, «and. brightened into an inno 
smile Quickly after she swelled into an air of m 
jesty and disdain, then kept her eyes half shut ate) 
a languishing manner, then covered her blushes wi 
her hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed ready to shi 
down. ‘In rushed the furious lover: but how ge 
was his surprise to sce no one there but the iow 
cent Fidelio, with his back against the wall betri | 
two windows ! | 
“Tt were endless to recount all my 
Let me hasten to that which cost mem 
Narcissa her happiness. Le! 
“ She had the misfortune Gee the smalls 
upon which I was expressly forbid he a 
apprehended that iewould increase her cin 
and that I should infallibly catch it at the i i 
As soon as she was suffered to leave hert PE 
stole out of her charhber, and found me iransi | 
an adjoining apartment. She ran with 5 Hi 
her darling, and without mixture of fear y 
dislike her. But oh me! what was Bo edat” | 
she heard me say, I was afraid m ET swollėt | 
loathsome a spectacle! She steppe f repeat 
with rage, tosee if I had the ee j 
I did, with this addition, that her td di 
had increased her ugliness. Enrage®, i ! 
tracted, she snatched a bodkin, 23 
force stabbed me to the heart. Dying 
my sincerity, and expresse «maces 
Broken words; and by reproachfu grm dere 
last I mimicked the deformity 9 
“ Cupid, who always attends t 
the fate of so useful a favourite F remain ! 
of the destinies, that my body shou ind had PO 


1 x alines my mi 
auta and retain the qu the figure of w 


adventure | 
y lite, 2 


wi 
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Look Ne 
qohance 


u DEAR Sin, 
«The spring wit 


solitude, anor w the griefs of lovers begin to flow, 


1 yet I canno 


of Paradise. 
pleasant, an 


blest with the sig 


yater a turbulent o 


and flowers, of rivers and fountains, seems to be a 
passion implanted in our natures the most early of 
any, even before the fair sex had a being. 


country to another, I should choose to pass my win- 
ter in Spain, my spring in Italy,,my summer in 
England, and my autumn in France. Of all these 
seasons there is none that can vie with the spring 
for beauty and delightfulness. It bears the same 
figure among the seasons of the year, that the morn- 
ing does among the divisions of the day, or youth 


pleasanter than that of any other country in Europe, 


Rees those frequent refreshments of dews and 
s that fall among us, keep upa perpetual cheer- 


e beh 


Where h 
tible of ee oe the devil himself as almost sen- 
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oe 


{ness purer joys inspires, 
that have been sent me, 
yer the letters a i 
d the following one, which I received 


0 
of ious triend who 
yo years ago from an ingenious Ir 


Unusual swee 


ki 
Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. 


hy you has already taken posses- 
fields and woods. | Now is the season of 
i of moving complaints upon trivial 
g ids to bleed afresh. I, too, at this 
from the softer climates, am not without my 
You perhaps may laugh at 

a most romantic wretch, when I have dis- 
to you the occasion of my uneasiness ; and 
t help thinking my unhappiness real, in 
onfined to & region which is the very reverse 
The seasons here are all of them un- 

d the country quite destitute of rural 
have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
nor a breeze whisper, neither have I been 
ht of a flowery meadow, these two 
Every wind here is a tempest, and every 
cean. -I hope, when you reflect 
you will not think the grounds of my com- 
n the least frivolous and unbecoming a man 
us thought; since the love of woods, of fields 


T, 


“Tam, Sir,” &e. 


d I transport myself with a wish from one 


the stages of life. The English summer is 


other account but because it has a greater 
eof spring in it. The mildness of our cli- 


Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bew, 

w hen God had shower'd the earth; so lovely seem’d 
That landscape: and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive ei 

All sadness, but despair, &e 


Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and represented the barrenness of every 
thing in this world, and its incapacity of producing 
any solid or substantial happiness. As E 
of this nature are very useful to the sensual and vo- 
luptuous, those speculations which show the bright 
side of things, and lay forth those innocent enter- 
tainments which are to be met with among the se- 
veral objects that encompass us, are no less bene- 
ficial to men of dark and melancholy tempers. It 
was for this reason that I endeavoured to recommend 
a cheerfulness of mind in my two last Saturday’s 


papers, and which I would still inculcate, not only 
from the consideration of ourselves, and of that 
Being on whom we depend, nor from the general 
survey of that universe in which we are placed at 
present, but from reflections on the particular season 
in which this paper is written. The creation is a 
perpetual. feast to the mind of a good man: every 
thing he sees cheers and delights him. Providence 
has imprinted so many smiles on nature, that it is 
impossible for a mind which is not sunk in more 
gross and sensual delights, to take a survey of them 
without several secret sensations of pleasure. The 
Psalmist has, in several of his divine poems, cele- 
brated those beautiful and agreeable scenes which 
make the heart glad, and produce in it that vernal 
delight which I have before taken notice of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the 
creation, and renders it not only pleasing to the ima- 
gination, but to the understanding. It does not rest 
în the murmur of brooks and the melody of birds, 
in the shade of groves and woods, or in the embroi- 
dery of fields and meadows; but considers the seve- 
ral ends of Providence which are served by them, 
and the wonders of divine wisdom which appear in 
them. It heightens the pleasures of the eye, and 
raises such a rational admiration in the soul, as is 
little inferior to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind of worship to the great Author of nature, and 
to indulge these more refined meditations of heart, 
which are doubtless highly acceptable in his sight ; 
T shall therefore conclude this short essay on that 
pleasure which the mind naturally conceives from 
the present season of the year, by the recommending 
of a practice for which every one has sufficient 


in our. fields, and fill the hottest months of 


SY with a lively verdure. 

ain Ke opening of the spring, when,all nature be- 
; Ecover herself, the same animal pleasure 

a makes the: hirds sing, and the whole brute 


jee rises very sensibly in the heart of 
a a none of the poets who have observed 
hich ae these secret overflowings of glad- 
olka use themselves through the mind of 
Rome paea yeying the gay scenes of na- 
sa as ed upon it twice or thrice in his 
th » and describes it very beautifully 


e nam ty, B, = 
ats cof “ vernal delight,” in that passage 


Blossoms A É 
Apear AERA fruits at once of golden hue 


Which (a S8Y.enamell’d colours mixt: 


un more glad impress‘d his beams 


abilities. 5 
I would have my readers endeavour to moralize i 
this natural pleasure of the soul, and to “improve 


this vernal delight, as Milton calls jt, into a Chris- 
tian virtue. When we find ourselves inspired with 
this pleasing instinct, this secret sdtisfaction and 
complacency, arising from the beauties of the crea- 
tion, let us consider to” whom we stand indebted for 
all these entertainments of sense, and who it is that 
thus opens his hand, and fills the world with good. 
The Apostle instructs us to take advantage of our 
present temper of mind, to graft upon it such a re- 
ligious exercise as is particularly conformable to it, 
by that precept which advises those who are sad to 
pray, and those who are merry to sing psalms. The 
cheerfulness of heart which springs up in us from 
the survey of nature’s works, is an admirable pre- 
paration for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praise and thanksgiving, that is : 
with such a secret gladness—a grateful reflection on 


s a 
pee — - - = 
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the Supreme Cause who produces it, coniicit in 
the ‘soul, and gives it its proper value. Se 
habitual disposition of mind consecrates every fie 
and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning of 
evening sacrifice, and will improve those ee 
gleams of joy which naturally brighten up an re 
fresh the soul on such occasions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 
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Bene colligitur hac pueris et mulierculis ct servis en serv ornm 
simillimis liberis esse grata: gravi vero homini i pay y 
fiunt, judicio certo ponderanti, probari posse nullo modo. 

brai: table to 

very abie 

Itis obvious tosee, that these things are very accep b 
children, young women, and servants, and to such as most 
zesemble servants; but they can by no means meet w ith the 
approbation of people of thought and consideration. 


I nave been considering the little and frivolous 
things which give men access to one another, and 
power with each other, not only in the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but also in matters of 
greater importance, You see in elections for mem- 
bers of parliament, how far saluting rows of old 

! women, drinking with clowns, and being upon a level 
with the lowest part of mankind, in that wherein 
they themselves are lowest, their diversions, will 
carrya candidate. A capacity for prostituting a 
man’s self in his behaviour, and descending to the 
present humour of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an 
ingredient as any other for making a considerable 
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figure in the world; and if a man has nothing else 
| or better to think of, he could not make his way 
to wealth and distinction by properer methods, 
than studying the particular bent or inclination of 
| people with whom he converses, and working from 
| the observation of such their, bias in all matters 
| wherein he has any intercourse with them: for his 
ease and comfort he may assure himself, he need not 
be at the expense of any great talent or virtue to 
please even those who are possessed of the highest 
| qualifications. Pride, in some particular disguise 
or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), 
is the most ordinary spring of action among men, 
You need no more than to discover what a man 
values himself for: then of all things admire that 
quality, but be sure to be failing in it yourself in 
comparison of the man whom you court. I have 
heard or read of a secretary of state in Spain, who 
served a prince who was happy in an elegant use 
of the Latin tongue, and often writ dispatches in it 
with his own hand. The king showed his secretary 
a letter he had written to a foreign prince, and under 
the colour of asking his advice, laid a trap for his 
applause. The honest man read it as a faithful 
- counsellor, and not only excepted against his tying 
himself down too much by some expressions, but 
‘mended the phrase in others. You may guess the 
dispatches that evening did not take much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary, as soon as he came to his own 
house, sent for his eldest son, and communicated to 
him that the family must retir out of Spain as soon 
as possible; ‘for,’ said he, “the king knows I 
understand Latin better than he does.” 
This egregious fault in a man of the world, should 


be a lesson to all who would make their fortunes: 
but a regard must be carefully had to the person 
_ With whom you have to do; for it is not to be doubted 
but a great man of common sense mist look with 
secret indignation, or bridled laughter, on all the 
slaves who stand round him with ready faces to ap- | 
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prove and smile ata 
good comedy enough 
half sentences, and 
countenance from one 


$ gestures 
country life, and would be a leadi 
stomach, a loud voice, and a rustic = n, 
go a great way, provided you are ab S 
drink any thing. But I was just now pn: 2E, an 
the manner of behaviour I would d Boing to drar 
practise under some maxim : a Vise People ty 
every one almost was governed i pa timated 
was an old fellow about forty years S pride, There. | 
and fretful, though a man of business’ th Peevish | 
could come at him: but he frequented at no one. | 
little coffee-house, where he triumphed Particular: | 
body at trick-track and backgammon net eve 
pass his office well, was first to be insulted ie 
at one of those games in his leisure Kanea iin 
vanity was to show that he wasa man of le: ne his 
well as business. Next to this sort of eee 
which is called in all places (from its taking its buit | 
in the households _ of princes) making one’s cas 
the most prevailing way is, by. what better-bred | 
people call a present, the vulgar a bribe, I humbly | 
conceive that such a thing ìs conveyed with wi 
gallantry in a billct-doux that should be understood, 
at the Bank, than in gross money, but as to stub.. 
born people, who are so surly as to accept of neither 
note nor cash, having formerly dabbled in chemistrs, 
Ican only say, that one part of matter asks one thing, | 
and another another, to make it fluent; but there ii 
nothing but may be dissolved bya proper mean, Thus, 
the virtue which is too obdurate for gold or paper, shall 
melt away very kindly in a liquid. The island of | 
Barbadoes (a shrewd people) manage all their ap: | 
peals to Great Britain by a skilful distribution at’! 
citron water* among the whisperers about men in , 
power, Generous wines do every day prevail, and | 
that in great points, where ten thousand times their | 
value would have been rejected with indignation. — 
But, to wave the enumeration of the sundry ways | 
of applying by presents, bribes, management of | 
people’s passions and affections, in such a menna | 
as it shall appear that the virtue of the best E \ 
by one method or other corruptible, let us ats | 
for some expedient to turn those passions an a 
tions on the side of truth and honour. W hen ih his 
has laid it down for a position, that partine } 
integrity, in the minutest circumstance, 1s A 
so much of his very self, self-love will peira ie 
virtue. By this means, good and eyil Mea $ 
only objects of dislike and approbation ji ed the 
that injures any man, has effectually wo! 
man of this turn as much as if the harm 
to himself. ‘This seems to be the only expe 
5 7 are eae an who 
arrive at an impartiality: anda m z 
the dictates of truth and right reason, m y 
fice be led-into error, but never can into g 
r 
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; s SS SSS See 
~-« Beware of the month of! Honeycomb has often assured me that it is easier to» 
Juliu (0 S spectator to his fair country- steal one of this species, when she is passed her 


tthe first was unhappily ne l 


s OESE 
to K e Britis! 
3 ion 0 z pa I 
Maji phe canh? idence cost him his life. 
ai s confidence 
Cæsar’s € 
ice I gave them, since 
A to the advi g 
= f more regarda very few accounts of any noto- 


yet receive Jast month. 
{bar ips made solar the best, T shall not pro- 


us € c 
"put, thoug en on this point, till I haye seen 
ounce t00 Pos over; at which period of time, as 

w 


er has often told me, he has 

justi ong the dis- 
: a justice of peace, among 
business ple in the country, than at any 
wlute yo vof the year. ich vad 
ust I forget & letter which I receive 
Ae fortnight since from a lady, who, it seems, 
ne id out no longer, telling me she looked upon 
ould ho as then out, for that she had all along 

the new style. h 

ed be hand, I have great reason to believe, 
oz ued angry letters which have been sent to 
fom sy eappointed lovers, that my advice has been 
m y signal service to the fair sex, who, according 
T iy ere “forewarned, forearmed.” 


verb, W 
B me Piese gentlemen tells me, that he would 


iven me a hundred pounds, rather than I 
E published that paper ; for that his mis- 
ras who had promised to explain herself to him 
about the beginning of May, upon reading that dis- 


reckon! 


| course told him, that she would give him her answer 
| m June. 


Thyrsis acquaints me, that when he desired Sylvia 
otake a walk in the fields, she told him, the Spec- 


‘ator had forbidden her. 


Another of my correspondents, who writes himself 


)Mat Meager, complains that, whereas he constantly 


used to breakfast with his mistress upon chocolate, 
ving to wait upon her the first of May, he found 
nis usual treat very much changed for the worse, 
and has been forced to feed ever since upon green tea. 

ås I begun this critical season with a caveat to 
the ladies, I shall conclude it with a congratulation, 
and do most heartily wish them joy of their happy 
deliverance, 

They may now reflect with pleasure on the dan- 
gets they have escaped, and look back with as much 
“itisfaction on the perils that threatened them, as 
thor great-orandmothers did formerly on the burn- 
me agtshares, after having passed through the 
EA H The instigations of the sprmg are now 
ea ; e nightingale gives over her “ love- 
are fallen, ong,” as Milton phrases it; the blossoms 

«and the beds of flowers swept away by the 


| icythe of the mower. 


shal y : 
» Shall now allow my fair readers to return to 


eiT rom: A 
| tse of Renae and chocolate, provided they make 


with moderati i i 
ofthe ation, till about the middle 
Progress ny when the sun shall have made some 
aN too much Crab. Nothing is more dangerous 
ich confidence and security. The Tro- 


ins, who s 
Great 1° Stood upon their guard all the while the 


reciang lay be 
eee was ra 
next night 


abgery, 
peal 29 at, as 


vet and the danger past, were the 
burnt in their beds. I must also 
m some climates there is a per- 


¥e ye: ave looked upon the other sex at 
Yeate through a pair of spectacles, Will 


‘elf that my pretty readers had | 


fore their city, when they fancied |. 


grand climacteric, than to carry off anicy girl om 


the affections of a young lady of fifteen, had at last 
made his fortune by running away with her grand- 
mother. a 

But as I do not design this speculation for the 
evergreens of the sex, I shall again apply myself to 
those who would willingly listen to the dictates of 
reason and virtue, and can now hear me in cold 
blood. If there are any who have forfeited their in- 


| nocence, they must now consider themselves under 


that melancholy view in which Chamont regards his 
sister, in those beautiful lines: 
Long she flourish'd, 

Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eyc, 

‘Til at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, und rifled all its sweetness, 

Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 

On the contrary she who has observed the timely 
cautions I gave her, and lived up to the rules of 
modesty, will now flourish like “ a rose in June,” 
with all her virgin blushes and sweetness about her. 
I must, however, desire tnese last to consider, how 
shameful it would be for a general, who has made 
a successful campaign, to be surprised in his winter- 

uarters. It would be no less dishonourable for a 
lady to lose, in any other month of the year, what 
she has been at the pains to preserve in May. 


supply the place of virtue. Without innocence, 
beauty is unlovely, and quality contemptible ; good- 


impudence. It is observed, that all the virtues are 
represented by both painters and statuaries under 


leave it to the divines to guard them against the op- 


tions. It is sufficient for me to have warned them 
against it, as they may be led astray by instinct. 

I desire this paper may be read with more than. 
ordinary attention, at all tea-tables within the cities- 
of London and Westminster.—X. 


No. 396.] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1712. 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 


Havine a great deal of business upon my hands 
at present, I shall beg the reader’s leave to present 
him with a letter that I received about half a yea 
ago from a gentleman, at Cambridge, who styles- 
himself Peter de Quir. I have kept it by me some 
months; and though I did not know at first what to 
make of it, upon my reading it over very frequently 
Ihave at last discovered several conceits in it: I 
would not therefore have my reader discouraged it 
he does not take them at the first perusal. 

“To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
« From St. John’s College, Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712.. 

“The monopoly of puns in this university has 
been an immemorial privilege of the Johnians ;* 
and we cannot help resenting the late invasion of 
our ancient right as to that particular, by a little 
| pretender to clenching in a neighbouring college, 
who in application to you by way of letter, a while 


Mer gayi I cannot hink x A 
th i till they hi think these wholly out of 


are by character a profest well-wisher to speculation, 


| * The students of St John’s College. 
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this side tive-and-twentv ; and that a rake of his ac- - į 
quaintance, who had in vain endeavoured to gain - 


There is no charm in the female sex that can- 
breeding degenerates into wantonness, and wit into - 
female shapes; but ff any one of them hasa more- f 


particular title to that sex, it is modesty. I shall’ 


posite vice, as they may be overpowered by tempta-- 


| ago, styled himself Philobrune. Dear Sir as'you” 


ay 


asi 
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th 


vou will excuse a remark which this gentleman’s 
passion for the brunette has suggested toa brother 
theorist: itis an offer towards a mechanical asa 
of nis lapse to punning, for he belongs to a set 0 

mortals who value themselves upon Enyunconmey 
mystery in, the more humane and .polite parts 0 

otters. 

Eo conquest by one of this species of females 
gives a very odd turn to the intellectuals of the ep 
tivated person, and very diferent from that oyge 

thinking which a triumph from the eyes of anot ien, 
more emphatically: of the fair sex, does generally 

occasion. It fills the imagination with an assem- 
blage of such ideas and pictures as are hardly any 
thine but shade, such as night, the devil, &c. . 
portraitures very near overpower the light of the un- 
derstanding, almost benight the faculties, and give 
that melancholy tincture to the most sanguine com- 
plexion, which this gentleman calls an inclination 
‘to be in a brown-study, and is usually attended with 
worse consequences, In case of a repulse. During 
this twilight of intellects, the patient is extremely 
apt, as love is the most witty passion 1n nature, to 


offer at some pert sallies now and then, by way of} p 


flourish, upon the amiable enchantress, and unfor- 
tunately stumbles upon that mongrel miscreated (to 
speak in Miltonic) kind of wit, vulgarly termed the 
pun, It would not be much amiss to consult Dr. 
‘~—__. W— ‘(who is certainly a very able pro- 
jector, and whose system of divinity and spiritual 
‘mechanics obtains yery much among the better part 
of our under graduates) whether a general intermar- 
riage, enjoined by parliament, between this sister- 
hood of the olive-beauties and the fraternity of the 
people called Quakers, would not be a very. ser- 
viceable expedient, and abate that overflow of light 
which shines within them so powerfully, that it 
dazzles their eyes, and dances them into a thousand 
vagaries of error and enthusiasm. These reflections 
may impart some light towards a discovery of the 
origin of punning among us, and the foundation of 
its prevailing so long in this famous body. Itis no- 
torious, from the instance under consideration, that 
it must be owing chiefly to the use of brown jugs, 
muddy belch, and the fumes of a certain memorable 
place of rendezvous with us at meals, known by the 
name of Staincoat Hole: for'the atmosphere of the 


| kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates least 


avout the fire, but resides behind, and fills the fra- 
grant receptacle above mentioned. Besides, it is 
further observable, that the delicate spirits among 
us, who declare against these nattseous proceedings, 
sip tea, and putup for critic and amour, profess 
likewise an equal abhorrence .for punning, the an- 
cient innocent diversion of this society. After all, 
Sir, though it may appear something absurd that I 
‘seem to approach you with the air of an advocate 


„ for punning (you who have justified your censures 


of the practice in å set dissertation upon that sub- 
ject*) yet I am confident you will think it abun- 
dantly atoned for by observing, that this humbler 


-exercise may be as instrumental in diverting us from 


any innovating schemes and hypotheses in wit, as 
dwelling upon honest orthodox logic would be in 
securing us from. heresy in religion, Had Mr. 

W——n’st researches been confined within the 
bounds of Ramus or Crackenthorp, that learned 
-newsmonger might haye acquiesced in what the holy 
oracles pronounced upon the deluge, like other 
Christians ; and had the surprising Mr. L—y been 


è See Spect. No. 6L t Mr. Whiston. 
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No. 397.]_ THURSDAY, UNE ea 

= Dolor ipse disertam ý MN, 

eer an OTA xiii 9: 

Her grief inspired her then with eloquence. 


As the Stoic philosophers dis 

general, they will not allow a erand all ani 
to pity the afflictions of another, Tt ee 
thy friend in trouble,” says Epictetus, « i OW seest) 
put on a look of sorrow, and condole with hm’ 
The top 
far as iy 
griei; by 


| 
28, i 


take care that thy sorrow be not real.” 
rigid of this sect would not comply s0 
show even such outward appearance of 
when one told them of any calamity that halle 
fallen even the nearest of their acquaintame 
would immedfately reply, “ What is that tn aa 
If you aggravated the circumstances of the alli 
tion, and showed how one misfortune was follored, 
by another, the answer was still, “ All this mayt 
true, but what is it to me?” i 
For my own part, Tam of opinion compassion 
does not only refine and civilize human nature, but 
has something in it more pleasing and agrecabl: 
than what can be met with in such an indolent bap’ 
piness, such an indifference to mankind, as that in 
which the Stoics placed their wisdom. As love i 
the most delightful passion, pity is nothing else but 
love softened by a degree of sorrow. In short, iti) 
a kind of pleasing anguish, as well as generu 
sympathy, that knits mankind together, and blends 
them in the same common lot. si 
Those who have laid down rules for rhetoric G 
poctry advise the writer to work himself up, upe 
sible, to the pitch of sorrow which he ca 
produce in others. There are none therefor : 
i i h as those who indite their os 
stir up pity so much a belonging 
sufferings. Grief has a natural eloquence f 
to it, and breaks out in more ne 
than can be supplied by the fines end pasin 
Nature on this occasion dictates a thousa a 
ate things which cannot be supplied by art. 
It is for this seni 
sentences which we olte y 
make a deeper impression on the mind 0 
than the most laboured strokes 10 ots the per?” 
tragedy. Truth and matter of docli ction plate!) 
actually before us in the one, who s 
at a greater distance from us in, the 
not remember to have seen any ia 
story more affecting than 91 ih, ond 1g] 
logne, wife to King Henry t ne i eztan in the 
to Queen Elizabeth, which is eae ei ‘| 
ton library, as written by her Oe made 
Shakspeare himself could no ition and ch 
in a strain so suitable to her con of a slight 
One sees in it the expostulations © an, pd th 
the resentments of an injured FO 
rows of an imprisoned queen: : 
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ee was then under arose- | may think of me) mine innocence s fice openl 

eo that this eee bed, and ate she | known, and sufliciently cleared. er a 

alty to beheaded upon the same ac- “My last and only request shall be, that mysett 
ublicly tion was believed by many | may only bear the burden of your grace’s displea- 
intimates, rather from the | sure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
n from any actual those poor gentlemen, who (as I understand) are 
likewise in strait imprisonment for my sake. IZ 
ever J have found favour in your sight, “if ever the 
name of Ann Boleyn hath been pleasing in your 
ears, then let me obtain this request, and I will so 
leave to trouble your grace any further, with mine 


yn's last Letter to King Henry. 


Ann Boe. 
Cotton Lib. Otho. C. 10. 


Quec” 


| fult where no 


ce’s displeasure and a AOPE S 
vg go strange unto me, as W hat to wri €, or 
are things J am altogether ignorant. Whereas 

ee to confess a truth, 
by such a one, whom |; 
ancient professed enemy, I no 
ge by him, than I rightly 
r meaning ; and if, as you say, con- 
h indeed may procure. my safety, L 
willingness and duty perform your 


so obtain your 
k be mine 
d this messa 


ping 2 trut 
hall with all 
Ci let not your grace ever imagine, that your 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
oH t so much as a fhonghtithor ot pre- 
. And to speak a truth, never prince hat wife 
eal in all duty, and in all true affection, than 
ou have ever found in Ann Boleyn: with which 
eg and place I could willingly have contented 
myself, if God and your grace’s pleasure had been 
so pleased. Neither did Í at any time so far forget 
myself in my exaltation or received queenship, but 
that I always looked for such an alteration as now I 
find; for the ground of my preferment being on no 
wrer foundation than your grace’s fancy, the least 
alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other subject. You have chosen me 
from a low estate to be your queen and companion, 
far beyond my desert or desire. If, then, you found 
me worthy of such honour, good your grace, let not 
any light fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies, 
withdraw your princely favour from me; neither let 
that stain, that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart 
towards your good grace, ever cast so foul a blot on 
Meare ganil wife, and the infant princess your 
aughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
al trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit as my 
fal and judges; yea, let me receive an open 
shall or my truth shall fear no open shame; then 
spice m cither mine innocency cleared, your 
s an A S 5 3 
EET e A satisfied, the ignominy and 
declared. So th rld stopped, or my guilt openly 
iis eae whatsoever God or you may 
ohentesnenrecva your grace may be freed from an 
proved, your ene mine offence being so lawfully 
man, not onl i e is at liberty both before God and 
y to execute worthy punishment on me 


earnest prayers to the Trinity, to have your grace 
in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. From my doleful prison in the Tower, this 
sixth of May; j 

« Your most loyal, and ever faithful wife, 
L. “ Ann BoLEYN? 
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Insanire pares certa ratione medoque—Hor, 2 Sat. iii, 271 
$ ż You'd be a fool 
With art and wisdom, and be mad by rule.—Creecu. 


Cynruio and Flavia are persons of distinction in 
this town, who have been lovers these ten months 
last past, and writ to each other for gallantry-sake 
under those feigned names; Mr. Such-a-one and 
Mrs. Such-a-one not being capable of raising the 
soul out of the ordibary tracts and passages of life, 
up to that elevation which makes the life of the en- 
amoured so much superior to that of the rest of the ; 
world. But ever since the beauteous Cecilia has 
made such a figure as she now does in the circle of 
charming women, Cynthio has been secretly one of 
her adorers. Letitia has been the finest woman in 
town these three months, and so long Cynthio has 
acted the part of a lover very awkwardly in the pre- 
sence of Flavia. Flavia has been too blind towards 
him, and has too sincere a heart of her own to ob- 
serve a thousand things which would have discovered 
this change of mind to any one less engaged than 
she was. Cynthio was musing yesterday in the 
piazza in Covent-garden, and was saying to himself 
that he was a very ill man to go on in visiting and 
professing love to Flavia, when his heart was en- 
thralled to anothers, “ It is an infirmity that I am 
not constant to Flayia; but it would be still a 
greater crime, since I cannot continue to love her, f 
to profess that I do. To marry a woman with the 

coldness that usually indeed ‘comes on after marriage, 
is ruining one’s self with one’s eyes open; besides, 
it is really doing her an injury.” This last consi- | 
deration forsooth, of injuring her in persisting, made 

him resolve to break off upon the first favourable 

opportunity of making her angry. When he was , 
in this thought, he saw Robin the porter, who waits 


at Will’s coffceshouse, passing by. Robin, yow 


asan y 
Teady ae oa but to follow your affection al- 
alan, a that party, for whose sake I am now 
ave pointed ae I could some good while since 
RY suspicion ae grace being not-ignorant of 
that matron a have already determined of me, and 
Must bring sine death, but an infamous slander, 
ess; then T desi © enjoying of your desired happi- 
Breat sin therein of God, that he will pardon your 
‘struments he and likewise mine enemies, the 
hereof; and that he will not call you 


Whos myself must shortly appear, and in 


a strict 
bore Cece for your “unprincely and cruel 
oth you and mysa general judgment-seat, where 


e judi 
Sment I doubt not (whatsoever the world 


billet; the fellow has a thin body, swift step, demure 
looks, sufficient/seuse, and knows the town. This 
man carried Cynthio’s first letter to Flavia, and, by 
frequent visits ever since, is well known to her 
The fellow covers his knowledge of the nature of his | 
messages with the most exquisite low humour ima- | 

inable. The first he obliged Flavia to take, was | 
by complaining to her that he had a wife and three 
ehitazens and jf she did not take that letter, which 
he was sure there was no harm in, but rather love, 
his family must go supperless to bed, for the gentle- 
man would pay him according as he did his busi- ; 
ness. Robin, therefore, Cynthio now thought to | 
make use of, and gave him orders to wait before! 


5 ee 
—— 
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must know, is the best man in town for carrying a 0 
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l ¥Javia’s door, and if she called him to her, and | very unaccountable, and al 


| asked whether it was Cynthio who passed by, he 


should at first be loath to own it was, but upon 1n- 
portunity confess it ‘There necded not much search 
into that part of the town to find a well-dresse 
hussy fit for the purpose Cynthio designed her. 
As soon as he believed Robin was posted, he drove 
by Flavia’s lodgings in a hackney-coach and a wo- 
man in it. Robin was at the door talking with 
Flavia’s maid, and Cynthio pulled up the glass as 
surprised, and hid his associate. ‘The report of this 
circumstance soon flew up stairs, and Robin could 
not deny but the gentleman favoured* his master; 
yet if it was he, he was sure the lady was but his 
cousin whom he had seen ask for him, adding that 
he believed she was a poor relation, because they 
made her wait one morning till he was awake, 
Flavia immediately writ the following epistle, which 
Robin brought to Will’s :— 
“ Sir, June 4, 1712. 

“ Tt is in vain to deny it, basest, falsest of man- 

kind; my maid as well as the bearer saw you. 
“ The injured Fravia.” 


After Cynthio had read the letter, he asked Ro- 
bin how she looked, and what she said at the de- 
livery of it, “Robin said she spoke short to him, 
and called him back again, and had nothing to say 
to hin, and bid him and all the men in the world 
go out of her sight: but the maid followed, and bid 
him bring an answer. 


Cynthio returned as follows :— 


“ June 4, Three afternoon, 1712. 

“MADAM, ’ 

_“ That your maid and the bearer have scen me 

very often is very certain; but I desire to know, 

. being engaged at piquet, what your letter means by 

tis in vain to deny. it.’ I shall stay here all the 
evening. 

“ Your amazed Cyntu10.” 


As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia an- 


swered : 


“ DEAR CyNnTHIO, 

“I have walked a turn or two in my anti-cham- 
ber since I writ to you, and have recovered myself 
from an impertinent fit which you ought to forgive 
me, and desire you would come to me immediately 
to ldugh off a jealousy that you and a creature of the 
town went by in a hackney-coach an hour ago. 


“ I am your most humble Servant, 
* © Prava.” 


“I will not open the letter which my Cynthio 
writ upon the misapprehension you must have been 
under, when you writ, for want of hearing the whole 
circumstance.” 


Robin came back in an instant, and Cynthio 
answered: 


a “ Half-an-hour six minutes after three, 
5 Mapam, June4, Wills Coffee-house. 

It is certain I went by your lodging with a 
gentlewoman to whom I have the honour to be 
known; she is indeed my relation, and a pretty 
sort of woman. But your starting manner of wri- 
ting, and owning you have not done me the honour 
sO much as to open’ my letter, has in it something 

ee 


© Resembled. 


| born to admire you with all with 


thoughts of passing his da: HO 
our JOU, 
your impose, Buty fe 
P THectign A, 
he f i 
: ; Bat for 
a Exact Sir, there are at Wilp ie 
minutes after three, June ITs Co 
thoughts, and all my little im 
to me immediately, 
perhaps not be very 


, Robin ran back and brou 


> 
Perfect i 
or I shall determi h 


Robiù gave an account that s 
angry when she gave him the lett 
told her, for she asked, that Cynthio » and 
the clock, taking snuff, and writ tas only looka, 
on the top of the letter when he a OF three ve, 

Now the plot thickened so well $ him his, 
saw he had not much more to do hae Cruthin 
being irreconcilably banished; he wat accompli 

3 


“© Manam, 
“ I have that prejudice in fa 
ha t pre favou 
that it is not possibie for you to a a 
what will not be very pleasing to 


| 
Jou dy 
etermine Up | 


“ Your obedient Servant | 
“ Cynmuor | | | 


This was delivered, and the an 
a little more than two seconds 


SIR; 
“ Is it come to this? You never loved me, al 


swer returned, in | 


“The credulous Fiavia." 

Robin ran back with: | 
| 
“MADAM, 

“ Your credulity when you are to gain your poinh, 
and suspicion when you fear to lose it, make ita 
very hard part to behave as becomes your bumble 
slave, “ CyntHio.” 


j 


Robin whipt away and returned with, | 


“Mr. WELLFORD, ] 
“ Flavia and Cynthio are no more. Airelereyes 
from the hard part of which you, complain, # 


i you f ; sight for ever. i 
banish you from my sig oT Aan Heda! 


i 


noon’s work; al 


Robin had a crown for his after avenge Ù! 


this is published to admonish Cecilia to 


injury done to Flavia.—T. | 


IE 7, 1712. 
No. 399.] SATURDAY, JUNE /, iil 


ive 2d 
tive 
Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere !—Pxrs. Sal | 


None, none descends into himself to find 


j inde—DRYDEX: 
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kind of hypocrisy, which dit- 
nd which I intend to make 
r; I mean that hypocrisy, 
matt only deceive the world, 
s on himself; that hypocrisy 
sown heart from him, and mine 
+. more virtuous than he rea ly is, 
ae to his vices, OF mistake even 
It is this fatal hypocrisy, and 
c taken notice of in those words, 
a understand his errors? cleanse thou me 


n 
t faults. 
restore professors 
"e ication and end 
hem from VIC 
t a claim to 
alking in the 


r 
a 


of impiety deserve the ut- 
cavours of moral writers 
e and folly, how much 
their care and com- 
paths of dcath, 
fancy t d in a course of 
deavour t 
shat e discovery of those vices that lurk 
rners of the soul, and to show my 
thods by which he may arrive at a 
tial knowledge of himself. The 
i or this purpose are, to ex- 
| osal menns presori beg ee which are laid down 
pane ‘iection in sacred writ, and to compare our 
bor R the life of that person who acted up to the 
| ir Men of human nature, and is the standing 
me le, as well as the great guide and instructor, 
% fhe who receive his doctrines. Though these 
Í wo heads cannot be too much insisted upon, I shall 
tut just mention them, since they have been handled 
by many great and eminent writers. 
| ‘Iwould therefore propose the following methods 
tothe consideration of such as would find out their se- 
ret faults, and makea true estimate of themselves:— 
In the first place, let them consider well what 
arethe characters which they bear among their ence- 
| mies. Our friends very often flatter us, as much 
asourown hearts. They either do not see our faults, 
orconceal them from us, or soften them by their 
| representations, after such a manner that we think 
| them too trivial to be taken notice of. An adver- 
| ary, on the contrary, makes a stricter search into 
| Us, discovers every flaw and imperfection in our 
| tempers; and though his malice may set them in 
to strong alight, it has generally some ground for 
pat it advances, UA friend exaggerates a man’s 
ia: an enemy inflames his crimes, A wise man 
Weimer Just attention to both of them, so far 
enters to the improvement of the one, 
WES ae of the other. Plutarch has written 
inten he benefits which a man may receive 
| nity E and among the good fruits of en- 
Proaches Stick this in particular, that by the re- 
file of aisle it ae upon us we sce the worst 
imma a n aRDD several ble- 
hich we aa ìn our lives and conversations, 
f such ill- not have observed without the help 
| Th natured monitors. 
Fares Wn 
far Tomy consider on the other hand how 
Which the world best the praises and approbations 
Ney celebrate estow upon us; whether the actions 
“tives; and pecoceed from laudable and worthy 
"tues which ow far we are really possessed of the 
whom we ON Ea E applause among those with 
ary, if we co ieh a reflection is absolutely 
condemn ee how apt we are either to 
© Bucrif u ourselves by theopinions of others 
ce the p p 
Teport of our own hearts to the 
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Dees | 
Wise io come at a true knowledge of, 


Iu the uext place, that we may not deceive our- 
selves in a point of so much importance, we should 
not lay too great a stress on any supposed virtues 
we possess that are of a doubtful nature: and such 
we may esteem all those in which multitudes of men 
dissent from us, who are as good and wise as our- 
selves. We should always act with great cautious- 
ness and circumspection in points where it is not 
impossible that we may be deceived. Intempe- 
rate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any party 
or opinion, how praiseworthy soever they may 
appear to weak men of our own principles, produce 
infinite calamities among mankind, and are highly 
criminal, in their own nacure; and yet how many 
pérsons eminent for piety suffer such monstrous and 
absurd principles of action to take root in their 
minds under the colour of virtues! For my own 
part, I must own I never yet knew any party so just 
and reasonable, that a man could followit in its height 
and violence, and at the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of those 
actions which proceed from natural constitution, fa- 
vourite passions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our worldly interest and advantage. In 
these and the like cases, a man’s judgment is easily 
perverted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. 
These are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
avenues of the mind, by which a thousand errors 
and secret faults find admission, without being ob- 
served or taken notice of. A wise man will suspect 
those actions to which he is directed by something 
besides reason, and always apprehend some concealed 
evil in every resolution that is of a disputable nature, 
when it is conformable to his particular temper, his 
age, or way of life, or when it favours his pleasure, 
or his profit. 


thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
these dark recesses of the mind, if we should esta- 
blish our souls in such a solid and substantial virtue, 
as will turn to account in that great day when it 
must stand the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing that the 
two kinds of hypocrisy I have here spoken of, 
namely, that of deceiving the world, and that of im- 
posing on ourselves, are touched with woncerful 
beauty in the hundred and thirty-ninth psalia. The 
folly of the first kind of hypocrisy is there set forth 
by reflections on God’s omniscience and omnipre- 
sence, which are celebrated in as noble strains of 
poetry as any other I ever met with, either sacred 
or profane. The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby 
a man deceives himself, is intimated in the two last 
verses, where the Psalmist addresses himself to the 
great Searcher of hearts in that emphatical petition, 
“Try me, O God ! aud seek the ground of my heart: 
prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
there be any way ct wickedness in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.” 

L. 
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Latet anguis in herba.—Vine. Ecl. iii. 92 


‘There's a snake in the grass—ENGLIse Provxnss 


preserve modesty and its in- 
teresis in the world, that the transgression of it 
always creates offence ; and the very purposes of 
wantonness are defeated by a carriage which has in. 
it so much boldness, as to intimate that fear and re- 


Ir should, methinks, 


BMont of the world. 


Juctance are quite extinguished in an object whick 


There is nothing of greater importance to us than ~ 
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would be otherwise desirable. It was said of a wit 
of the last age, 


Sedley® has that prevailing gentle art 

Which can with a resistless charm impart 

The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 
Raise such a conflict. kindle such a fire, 
Between declining virtue and desire, pi 
That the poor vanquish’d maid dissolves away 
Tu dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day. 


“This prevailing gentle art’ was made up of coma 
plaisance, courtship, and artful conformity a Be 
modesty of a woman’s manners. Rusticlys broa 

expression, and forward obtrusion, offend those s 
education, and make the transgressors odioss to a 

who have merit enough to attract regard: It is in 
this taste that the scenery is so beautifv' y ordered 
in the description which Antony makes ın the dia- 
logue between him and Dolabella, of leopatra in 


her barge. 


Her galley down the silver Cidnos row'd; 

The tackling silk, the streamers wav d with gold; 

The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple sails; A 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac'd, 
Where she, another sca-born Venus, lây ; 

She lay, and Jean‘d her cheek upon her band, 


‘And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 

As if, secure of all beholders’ hearts, —— 
Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cupid, 
Stood fanning with their painted wings tho wind 
Lbat play’d akout her face; but if she smil'd, 

A darting glory-scem’d to blaze abroad, i 
That men’s desiring eyes were never weary`d, 
But hung upon the object. ‘Vo soft flutes ; 
‘The silver oars kepttime: and while they play’d, 
‘The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight; 

And both to thought t 


Here the imagination is warmed with all’ the ob- 

jects presented, and yet is there nothing that is 

uscious, or what raises any idea more loose than 

» that of a beautiful woman set off to advantage.: The 

like, or a more delicate and careful spirit of modesty, 

appears in the following passage in one of Mr, Phil- 
lips's pastorals ; 


Breathe soft; ye winds! ye waters, gently flow! 
Shield her, ye trees! ye flowers, around her grow! 
Ye swains, I beg you, pass in silence by! 

My love in yonder vale asleep does lie 


Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness or 
admiration expressed which partakes the passion. 
Licentious language has something brutal’ in it, 
which disgraces humanity, and leaves us in the con- 
dition of the savages in the field. But it may be 
asked, To what good use can ‘tend a discourse of 


this kind at all? “It is to alarm chaste ears against í 


such as have, what is above called, the “prevailing 
gentle art." Masters of that talent are capable of 
clothing their thoughts in so soft a dress, and some- 
thing so distant from the secret purpose’ of their 
heart, that the imagination of the unguarded ïs 
touched with a fondness, which grows too insensib] 

to be resisted. Much care and concern for the lady’s 
welfare, to seem afraid lest she should be annoyed 
by the very air which surrounds her, and this ut- 
tered rather with kind looks, and expressed by an 
interjection, an ‘ ah,” or an ‘oh,” at some itile 
hazard in moving or making a step, than in an 

direct profession of love, are the methods of’skilful 


* Sediey (Sir Cha.), a writer of verses in the reign of 
Charles IL, with ‘Whom he was a great favourite: The noble- 
man's verses quoted: here allude, it has been sald, not to Sir 
Charles Sedley's writings, but to his personal address; for we 
Y uying Mamaniparure; he had acquired to 
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so remote from pretensions 
heart has not the abhorrence of a 
sign, he may easily improve app 
ness, and kindness into passion, 


be no manner of love 
all their acquaintance ; 
yet they may be as fond 


in a pastoral, but still the nymph and the 
be to each other, no other, I warrant you, th 
9 


lades and Orestes. 
‘When Lucy decks wit 


And on her elbow leans, dissembling rest; 
Unable to refrain my madding mind, 


Nor sheep nor pasture 


Once Delia slept, on easy moss reclin'd, 


Her lovely limbs half 


Ismooth'd her coats, and’stole a silent kiss; 


y won, b 
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h flowers her swelling breast, 


worth my care I find, 


bare, and rude the wind: 


Condemn me, ‘shepherds, if I did amiss | 


Such good ‘offices as these,’ and such friendly 


thoughts*and concerns 


maké’ up the amity, as‘they call it, between man and | 


woman. 


It is the permission of stich intercourse that makes 
a young woman come to the arms of her husband 
after the disappointment of four ‘or’ five passiou 


which’ she has success 
before she is prudenti 
she has neither love 
should a poor creature d 


There’s Marinet the agreeable has, to my knowledge | 
had a friendship for Lord Welford, which bati | 
to break her heart: then she had so great a Inen" 


for one another,’ are what | 


ively had for different men 
ally given to him for whom 
nor friendship. For whit 
o thathas lost all her friends? | 


ship for Colonel Hardy, that she could not endure 


any woman else should do any thin 


Many and fatal have 


friends who have fallen’out, and their 
are more keen than ‘ever those’ of ot! 
possibly be: but in this it happens Ur 
that as there ought to benothing oe 
friend to anotner, the friends of different #7 
often find fatal’effects from their unanimity: 

Tor my part, who study to pass 
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cions, C" Meinl fy tertainment of this 
ch, for the ente 2 

AL publish veekety which I have just re- 
dd sort 0 y female correspondents. 


aye often confessed that you are not 
ir papers should sometimes convey the 
d yor stressed lovers to each other, I am 
7 i will favour one who gives you an un- 
Y ance:of her reformation, and at the same 
; vincing pr 
ve.had ees You must know, Sir, I 
f that species of women, whom you have 
y characterized under the name of jilts,” and | 
| olen nd you these lines as well to do public pe-' 
iat Tem Meee so Jong coutinued in a known 
e: as to beg pardon of the party offended, I 
aer the terms on which he intimated the 
arh between us might possibly be made up, as 
ou will see. by the letter he sent me the next day 
after I had discarded him; which I thought fit to 
send you a copy of, that you might the better know 
he whole case. 4 

“J must further acquaint you, that before I jilted 
him, there had been the greatest intimacy between 
us for a year-and a half together, during all which 
time I cherished his hopes, and indulged his flame. 
I lave you to guess, after this, what must be his 
suprise, when upon his pressing for my full consent 
one day, I told him I wondered what could make 
him fancy he had ever any place in my affections. 
His own sex allow him sense, and all ours good- 
breeding. His person is such as might, without 
vanity, make him believe himself not incapable of 
being beloved. Our fortunes, indeed, weighed in 
the nice scale of interest, are not exactly equal, 
rach by the way was the true cause of my jilting 
tah had the assurance to acquaint him with 
that Nae maxim, that I should always believe 
ilir ine eae to be the most violent, who could 
ER largest settlement. I have since 
waged my opinion, and have endeavoured to let 


= 


ests 


way left of writin 
mance rig N 
avour of 
fathers, to my first boy. * 
re ee sts me at 

our most obedient humble Servant, 


gto him but by your assistance, 
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uy PHILANDER To AMORET. 
« Manan, 


if > Who 3t - 2 foe 
Bstead gr; 7 ce mS IS sowvery indifferent to you 


7 Olt D 
deration, the Tshall only recommend to your consi 


generous and constant passion, 


him Know - 
anor so. much by several letters, but the bar- Ipse sibi tradit Spectator. 
tous man has refused them all; so that-I have no Sent by the Spectator to himself. 
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says your favourite author, ‘in an ag: 

where there is not too great a r aes 
cumstances, is the greatest blessing that can befal a 
person beloved; and, if overlooked in one, may per-- 
haps never be found in another.’ rm fal 

“ I do not, however, at all despair of being very 
shortly much better beloved by you than Antenor is- 
at present; since, whenever my fortune shall ex- 
ceed his, you were pleased to intimate your passion 
would increase accordingly. % 

“The world has seen me shamefully lose that 
time to please a fickle woman, which might have 
been employed much more to my credit and advan. 
tage in other pursuits. I shall therefore take the 
liberty to acquaint you, however harsh it may sound 
in a lady’s ears, that though your love-fit should 
happen to return, unless you could contrive a way 
to make your recantation as well known to the pub- 
lic, as they are already apprised of the manner with 
which you have treated me, you shall never more see 


we 5 
* PHILANDER.” 


& AMORET TO PHILANDER. 
‘Sir 


her choose this way, because it in some mea-\ “ Upon reflection, I find the injury I have done 


both to you and myself to be so great, that, though: 
the part T now act may appear contrary to that de- 
corum usually observed by our sex, yet I purposely 
break through all rules, that my repentance may in 
some measure equal my crime, I assure you, that 
in my present hopes of recovering you, I look upon 
Antenor’s estate with contempt. The fop was here 
yesterday in a gilt chariot and new liveries, but I 
refused to see him. Though I dread to mect your 
eyes after what has passed, I flatter myself, that, 
amidst all their confusion, you-will discover such a 
tenderness in mine, as none can imitate but those 
who love. ‘I shall ‘be all this month at Lady D——’s 
in the country; but’ the woods, the fields, and gar- 
dens, without’ Philander, afford no pleasures to the 
| unhappy «© AMORET. 


‘T must’ desire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to pub- 
lish this my letter to Philander as soon as possible, 
andto assure him that I know nothing at all of tho- 
death of his rich uncle in Gloucestershire.” —X. 
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“Wer I to publish all the advertisements Į re-- 


m about once more, I promise to | cej 5 d f different 
gl À RLON ceive from different hands, and persons of wHeren 
Sir pont outs: and shall desire the | circumstances and quality, the very mention of them, 

ger and yourself to stand as god- | without reflections on the several subjects, would 


raise all the passions which can be felt by human 
minds, Asinstances of this, I: shall give you two 
or three letters; the writers of which can have no- 


= eA moret.” | recourse to any legal power for redress, and seem to 


have written rather to`vent their sorrow than to re- 
ceive consolation. 


to a’ gentleman who dotes on me. 


+ "Tam soi f 2 
| Pleased to k q utbrised: at the question’.you were ‘ Mr. SPECTATOR, : 
| what to aie Mevyesterday; that I am still at a loss | “ Jama young woman of beauty and quality, and 
i mag to trouble, At least my:answer would be too | suitably married 

'T0n: wt 


You with, as.it.would come from à | But this’ persou of mine is the object of an unjust 


passion in a nobleman who is very intimate with my 
husband. This friendship gives him very easy ac- 


cotta y 3 nE 
ma ani of one whose sentiments on | cess, and frequent opportunities of entertaining me 
VET ERA often heard you say are ex- 


apart. My heart is in the utmost anguish, and my: 
>| face is covered aver with confusion, when I impart 
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to yon another circumstance, which is, that my |he has affected a certain ant ae ae 
‘mother, the most mercenary of all women, is gained | and talking with a mighty of Belting oo i 
by this falss friend of my husband to solicit me for words, how T am not to ie Prolusig ae Tue ayy, cheal 
-him, lam frequently chid by the poor believing ; resistible his wishes are, A lon LETN hofi 
man my husband, for shywing an impatience of his | I have been acquainted rite like, AY bom, | ihe ot 
friend's company ; and l am never alone with my | sucn occasions say downright um, Į cou e | ays! 
smother, kut she tells me stories of the discretionary | you may make me yours Eh Ke him, eye Ulo |. Kor 
part of the world, and sucn-a-one, and such-a-one, the other night, he with arene you Please? inig H avil, 
who are guilty of as much as she advises me to. | dence explained to me, that hee ess adi S ion 
She laughs at my astonishment; and seems to hint jas a mistress. I answered this et zht of mee sul 
to me, that, as virtuous as she has always appeared, | served; upon which he only d Cclaration weit whole 
I am not the daughter of her husband. Itis pos- which he proposed my yieldin oubled the tent quan 
sible that printing this letter may relieve me from | heightened upon him; he told’ Vhen He ina 
the unnatural importunity of my mother, and the | had made so little use of the ae he wa ane Ras 
perfidious courtship of my husband’s friend. I have | had been together so remote froma toa | w 
-an unfeigned love of virtue, and am resolved. to | deed, continued he, ‘so we ae prea Nir) Sat 
„preserve my innocence. The only way I can think | from him to a neighbouring ret Present ae 
of to avoiu the fatal consequences of the discovery | and, though her husband on ve eWoman’s boas [rset 
of this matter is to fly away for ever, which I must | myself on a couch, and burst ate the Too, rl [T mad 
do to avoid my husband’s fatal resentment against | My friend desired her husband % Passion of tear, ayy, W 
the man who attempts to abuse him, and the shame | ‘ But,’ said he, ¢ there is ONAA leave the toom. franc! 
of exposing a parent to infamy. The persons con- |in this, that I will partake in ire extraordinar, new f 
- cerned will know these circumistances relate to | be it what it will, she is so niuech atlliction; a anectll 
| them; and though the regard to virtue is dead in | she knows she may Command wh \ Your friend, thy! | | desir! 
| them, I have some hopes trom their fear of shame | her.’ - The man sat down by y hat Services I cang; politic 
| .npon reading this in your paper; which I conjure |a brother, that I told him my aie ie Spoke so lik Tha 
you to publish, if you have any compassion for in- | spoke of the injury done me with e-afiliction, H joss 
jured virtue. “Sytvia.” | tion, and animated me against ke indigo, | | Ltoun 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, saw I had for the wretch who would RES pe i 
“Tam the husband of a woman of merit, but am se ae ST Manoli reason and humanity tomy ta pupper 
fallen in love, as they call it, with a lady of her ac- ai rat T doubt not of my perseverance, His wig provei 
auaintance, who is going to be married to a gentle- ae he are my comforters, and I am under no more tom, 
man who deserves her. I am in a trust relating to ET in’ their company than if I were alone; there | 
| this lady’s fortune, which makes my concurrence in fe oubt not but in a small time contempt and of, an 
this matter necessary; but I have so irresistible a atred will take place of the remains of affection than a 
srage and envy rise in me when I consider his future | * rascals r ee $ ns 
happiness, that against all reason, equity, and com- I am, Sir, your affectionate Reader, board 
mon justice, I am ever playing mean tricks to sus- + “ Dorinpa.” death 
pend the nuptials. I have no manner of hopes for Mr. Srecrator, who h 
myself: Emilia (for so I will call her,) isa woman | “I had the misfortune to bean uncle before | im 
of the most strict virtue; ker lover is a gentleman, | knew my nephews from my'nieces; and now ve Ancey 
whom of all others I could wish my friend: but envy are grown up to better acquaintance, they deny re ey 
-and jealousy, though placed so unjustly, waste my the respect they owe. One upbraids me with being ahi 
very being; and with the torment and sense of a | their familiar, another will hardly be persuaded that ay ! 
demon, I am ever cursing what I cannot but ap- I aman uncle, a third calls me little uncle, ada | A 
prove. I wish it were the beginning of repentance, | fourth tells me there is no duty atall due toan it 
that I sit down and describe my present disposition unc!s. I have a brother-in-law whose son will wit him 
with so hellish an aspect: but at present the de- | all my affection, unless you shall think this worthy and a 
‘struction of these two excellent Persons would be | Of your cognisance, and will be pleased to pam Wal 
more welcome to me than their happiness. Mr, |S0me rules for our future reciprocal behaviour. l the we 
‘Spectator, pray let me have a paper on these ter-| Will be worthy the particuiarity of your genit WT Ia 
rible, groundless sufferings, and do all you can to | lay down rules for his conduct, who was, as ae ‘of the 
-exorcise crowds who are in some degree possessed born an old man ; in which you will much obi in 
as I am. “ CANNIBAL.” “ Sir, your most obedient Ser i | tween 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, T. “í CornELIUS AE ny gi 
Py] i 
‘i A havo no other moans but this to express my j EN 
anks to one man, and m arains D 712, 
‘other. My ea Ret Ra eee No. 403.] THURSDAY, JUNE 1?, p ie 
‘been for five years last past courted by a gentle- Qui mores hominum multoram vidit- gg v14 very n 
man of greater fortune than I ought to expect, as Hon And so 
the moket for women goes. You must, to be sure, Of many men he saw the mannert = alice At 
ve observed people who live in that sort of wa Wuen I consider this great city 10 are | | uple 
as all their friends reckon it wil À ivici Gok upon it as an fee adis 
it will be a match, and | quarters and divisions, I look upo enc! P 
amed out by all the world for each other. In Ri of. various nations distinguished art in | (neo 
Cave sare dieca inat Ended for ame timer amd [hen by ter respective custome asas po w | 
As heis very careful of hi ote loved him tenderly. |terests. The courts of two co the court and o ile t 
-he lived ina near manner, O Tamay sought muet difexfromione So aaa conversat sanl i} | bu i 
v ng ea > P What he thought | in their peculiar ways of lue a 5 withs f 
Peirce 5 my. fortune to make up SI eh Le inhabitants of St. James's, att speak the aR 
aught expect in another, Within these few ths I |i vi der the same laws, thoa © 
have observed his ENA SEE months I ing they live under CEA cople from | 
ge Very muc altered, and ‘same language, are a distinct peop 
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pete : 
ewise removed from those of 
ae ai and those of Smithrield on 
peat ‘mates and degrees in their 


rsing together. 


ng and conve t i 
kins when any public affair is upon the 
reuson, he reflections that arise upon 


parishes of London 
and to ramble up and down a 
in order to make myselt ac- 

Dy ini f my ingenious coun- 
ed with ihe EOW fie faces of all the 
pues thin the bills of mortality ; 
s some particular states- 
the mouth of the street 
ke care to, place myself 
er to know his judgment on the 
The last progress that 


th this intention, was about three months 


ve had 
vol As I foresaw this would prodúce a 


2 sdeath. 2 A A Se 
i ee things in Europe, and many curious 
te elon in our Britisn cotlee-houses, I was very 
specllia z 


learn the thoughts of our most eminent 
hat occasion. 7 
That I 4 begin as near the ee a 
cossible, I first of all called in at St. James's, w iere 
Fund the whole outward room 1n a buzz of politics. 
The speculations were but very indifferent towards 
tle door, but grew finer as you advanced to the 
supper end of the room, and were so very much im- 
proved by a knot of theorists, who sat in the inner 
rom, within the steams of the coffee-pot, that I 
there heard the whole Spanish monarchy disposed 
of, and all the line of Bourbon provided for in less 
than a quarter of an hour. 
I afterwards called in at Giles’s, where I saw a 
(ward of French gentlemen sitting upon the life and 
death of their grand monarque. ‘Chose among them 
who had espoused the whig interest, very positively 
afirmed, that he departed this life about a week 
since, and therefore proceeded without any further 
| delay to the release of their friends in the galleys, 
and to their own re-establishment; but finding they 
could not agree among themselves, I proceeded on 
my intended progress. 
Upon my arrival at Jenny Man’s I saw an alerte 
[wung fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend of 
his who entered just at the same time with myself, 
[AME accosted him after the following manner: 
Ree the old prig is dead at last. Sharp’s 
{ vale, or never, boy. Up tu the walls of 
tof ean ere several other deep reflections 
reas vay little variation in the politics be- 
ny eine E Covent-garden, And upon 
zone off from th Hh s, I found their discourse was 
tui Monsieur Boil i eath of the French king to that 
ther poets eet Ravine, Corneille, and several 
[3 Persons who ee id} regretted On US CTSA 
vety noble Paon d haye obliged the world with 
nd so eminent x ou the death of so great a prince, 
AL a coffee-he patron of learning. 
Scuple of weer ines, the Temple, I fuund a 
spate on ne Seo tlemen engaged very smartly in 
Re of them sve presen to the Spanish monarchy 
‘Ale for the D ae to have been retained as advo 
al Majesty, a of Anjou, the other for his im- 
fie singdom ? oe both for regulating, the 
iit. nding ENA y the statute laws of England; 
es to St. P ee out of my depth, I passed 
Breat attention ee a chyard, where I listened 
n to a learned man, who gave 


desirous to 
politicians 


the company an account of the deplorable state of 
France during the minority of the deceased king. 

I then turned on my right hand mto Pish-street, 
where the chief politician cof that quarter, upon 
hearing the news (after having taken a pipe of to- 
bacto, and ruminated for some time), © If” says 
he, “ the king of France is certainly dad: we shall 
have plenty of mackerel this season: our fishery 
will not be disturbed by privateers, as it has been 
for these ten years past.” He afterwards considered 
how the death of this great man would affect our 
pilchards, and by several ether remarks infused a 
general joy into his whole audience. 

*Lafterward entered a by-coffee-house that stood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a non-juror, engaged very warmly with a lace- 
man who was the great support of a neighbouring 
conventicle. The matter in debate was, whether 
the late French king was most like Augustus Cæsar 
or Nero. The controversy was carried on with great 
heat on both sides; and as each of them looked upor: 
me very frequently during the course of their debate, 
I was under some apprehension that they would ap- 
peal to me, and therefore laid down my penny at 
the bar, and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for some time, before 
I found one to my purpose. The first object I met 
in the coffee-room was a person who expressed great 
griet for the death of the French king; but, upon 
his explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not 
arise from the loss of the monarch, but for his 
having sold out of the bank about three days before 
he heard the news of it. Upon which, a haberdasher, 
who was the oracle of the coffee-house, and had his 
circle of admirers about him, called several to wit- 
ness that he had declared his opinion above a weex 
before, that the French king was certainly dead; to 
which he added, that, considering the late advices 
we had received from France, it was impossible that 
it could be otherwise. As He was laying these to- 
gether, and dictating to his hearers with great autho- 
rity, there came in a gentleman from Garraway’s, 
who told us that there were several letters from 
France just come in, with advice that the king was 
gone out a-hunting the very morning the post came 
away: upon which, the haberdasher stole off his hat 
that hung upon a wooden peg by him, and retired to 
his shop with great contusion. This intelligence 
put a stop to my travels, which I had prosecuted 
with much satisfaction, not being a little pleased to. 
hear so many different opinions upon so great alt 
event, and to observe how naturally upon such a 
piece of news eyery one is apt to consider it with 
regard to his own particular interest and advan- 
tage.—L. 

No. 404.] FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1712. 
—Non omnia possumus omnes.—V1nG. Fal. viii. 62 
With different talents form’d, we various:y excel, 


Nature does nothing in vain: tne Creator of 
the universe has appointed every thing to a certain 
use and purpose, and determined it to a settled 
course aa sphere of action, from which ifit in the 
least deviates, it becomes unfit to answer those ends 
for which it was designed. In like manner, itis in 
the dispositions of society, the civil economy is 
formed in a chain, as well as the natural: and in 
either case the breach but of one link puts the 
whole in some disorder. Itis, I think, pretty plata, 
that most of the absurdity and ridicule we meet with 
in the world is generally owing to the imparines 
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affectation of excelling in characters men are, not 
fit for, and for which Nature never designed them. : 

Every man has one or more qualities which may 
make him useful both to himself and others. Nature 
never fai's of pointing them out; and while the in- 
fant continues under her guardianship, she brings 
him on in his way, and then offers herself fpr a 
guide in what remains of the journcy; if he ee 
eeeds in that course, he can hardly miscarry. a- 
ture makes good her engagements ; for, as shone Te 
promises what she is not able to perform, $ But 
never fails of performing what she promises. Bu 
the misfortune is, men despise what they may be 
masters of, and affect what they are not fit for; they 

reckon themselyes already possessed of what their 
genius inclined them to, and so bend all their am- 
bition to excel in what is out of their reach, k Thus 
they destroy the use of their natural talents, in the 
same manner as covetous men do their quiet and re- 
pose: they can enjoy no satisfaction in what they 
have, because of the absurd inclination they are 
possessed with for what they have not, 

Cleanthes had good sense, a great memory, and a 
constitution capable of the closest application. In 
a word, there was no profession in which Cleanthes 
might not have made a very good figure; but this 
will not satisfy him; he takes up an unaccountable 
-fondness for the character of a gentleman: all his 
thoughts are bent upon this. Instead of attending 
a dissection, frequenting -the courts of justice, or 
: studying the fathers, Cleanthes reads plays, dances, 

dresses, and spends his time in drawing-rooms. 
Tastead of being a good lawyer, divine, or physician, 
Cleanthes is a downright coxcomb, and will remain 
to all that know him a contemptible example of ta- 
lents misapplied. It is io this affectation the world 
owes its whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 
“whole drama never drew such a part; she has some- 
times made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of a 
“man’s own making, by applying his talents other- 
wise than Nature designed, who ever bears a kigh 
resentment for being put out of her course, and 
never fails of taking her revenge on those that do 
so. Opposing her tendency in the application of a 
man’s parts, has the same success as declining from 
her course in the production of vegetables. By the 
assistance of art anda hot-bed, we may possibly 
extort an unwilling plant, or an untimely salad ; 
but how weak, how tasteless and insipid! ‘Just as 
insipid as the poetry of Valerio. Valerio had a 
universal character, was gentecl, had learning, 
thought justly, spoke correctly; it was believed 
there was nothing in which Valerio did not excel; 
and it was so far true, that there was but one: Va- 
lerio had no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved to 
be a poet; he writes verses, and takes great pains 
to convince the town that Valerio is not that extra- 
ordinary person he was taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon Nature, 
and assist her operations, what mighty effects might 
We expect! Tully would not stand so much alone 
in oratory, Virgil in poetry, or Cæsar in war, To 
build upon Nature, is laying a foundation npon a 


‘rock; every thing disposes itself into order as it 


were of course, and the whole work is half done as 
soon as undertaken. Cicero’s genius inclined him 
to oratory, Virgil’s to’ follow the train of the Muses; 
they, piously obeyed the admonition, and were re- 
warded, Had Virgil attended the bar, his modest 
and mgenuous virtue would surely haye made but a 
very indifferent figure; and Tully's declamatory 
inclination weuld have been as useless in poetry. 


Nauure, if left to herself lee 
course, but will do nothing poet Us on 
straint: and if we ar e 
we are always the greates 
y est 
Wherever Nature = 
| always disposes seedy 


dt 


designs 
Proper 


| or intellectual excel] 
| and growth of plants 
‘and folly it is, that men 
him equally absurd that ht, uot 
of Nature; with that garde 
to faise a jonquil or tuli 
respective seeds, 

As there is no good or 
affect both sexes, so it is not to } 
fair sex must have suffered b 
nature, at least as much as the 
of it is in none so conspicuous 
characters of Calia and Ira 
charms of person, together with 
ness of nature, but wants wit, and has 
voice; Iras is ugly and ungenteel, but h 
good sense. If Celia would be silent he; 
would adore her: if Iras would talk h 
would admire her: but Celia’s tougue 


ence, as the 


that Cælia has beauty, and Iras wit: 
her own excellence, and is ambitious of 
character; Iras would be thought to hay 
beauty as Celia, and Celia as much wit 


a bad one. ‘They not only are unfit for 
were designed, but they assign themsel 


course of studies he should pursue, we 


among the women, and coxcomb 
ters from among the men. 
never consider this preposterous repugnt 
ture any otherwise, than not only as 
folly, but ulso one pna 
it is a direct opposition posit 
dence, and (ab "Tully expresses iN 
the giants, an actual rebellion aga! 


With hymns divin 


The Greeks restored, 
Apollo listens, and appr 


I am very sorry to fi 
day, that we are likely to los 
in dramatic music that 1s n ee 
haps ever appeared upon 06 g “aking 
quaint my readers that I am sPiiged ro 
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The great misfortune of this affectation is thet 
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jing shown Us the Italian music 
as for that generous appro- 
opera of our own coun- 
ndeavoured to do justice 
by following that noble 
set him by the greatest 


? © 

ly gave to an 
pa y composer € 
of the words, 


has been 


forega heartily wish there were the same appli- 
ould Y urs to cultivate and improve our 
mie e been lately bestowed on that 
have one very great 

to meet with cx- 
time a wonderful 
There is no passion that is not 


BE 2 
RER 


hem. | 
essed in those 


v: 
fnely ENAN are prope 


Jdness and indifference in the 
an languages, when they are 
rases ms of speech; and it 
| compare 
ma 

appens Very 
n mie English tongue 


poo Our Janguage has received innumerable 
U and improvements, from that infusion of 
on hich are derived to it out of the poeti- 


Hebraisms, W 
cal passages 
energy to OU 
language, an 
! and intense p 


in holy writ. They give a force and 
r expressions, warm and animate our 
d convey our thoughts in more ardent 
hrases, than any that are to be metwith 
' in our own tongue. There is something so pathetic 
‘a this kind of diction, that it often sets the mind in 
a flame, and makes our hearts burn within us. 
How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
composed in the most elegant and polite forms of 
speech, which are natural to our tongue, when it is 
not heightened by that solemnity of phrase which 
may be drawn from the sacred writings. It has 
been said by some of the ancients, that if the gods 
were to talk with men, they would certainly speak 
in Plato’s style; but I think we may say with jus- 
tice, that when mortals converse with. their Creator, 
they cannot do it in so proper a style, as in that of 
| the Holy Scriptures. 

Ifany one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech 
mix and incorporate with the English language; 
alter having perused the Book of Psalms, let him 
read t literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He 
vill find in these two last such an absurdity and 
eae of style, with such a comparative poverty 
i magination, as will make him very sensible of 

S I have been here advancing. 
T ReMi therefore such a treasury of words, 
Abs ia in themselves, and so proper for the 
distinction. sh en but wonder that persons of 
Cousieeeht ta eee so little- attention and en- 

ave fs fou ere at kind of music which would 
Prove our Se ation in reason, and which would im- 

ht, Thee in proportion as it raised our de- 
compositions eee that are excited by ordinary 
| sud igs ee! flow from such silly and ab- 
| them Renae, at aman is shamed to reflect upon 

ie indignation oe the fear, the love, the sorrow, 
| hymns ana ae at are awakened in the mind by 
| Proceed from su sae make the heart better, and 
| dle and S causes as are altogether reason- 
m hands and orthy. Pleasure and duty go hand 
| greater nè ai e Guas our satisfaction is, the 
Musi: gmon. 

| People, among those who were styled the chosen 
i » Fas a religious art. The songs of Sion, 
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| which we have reason to believe were in high re- 
pute among the courts of the eastern monarchs, 
were nothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. The 
greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only com- 
pose the words of his divine odes, but generally set 
them: to music himself: after which, his works, 
though they were consecrated to the tabernacle. be. 
| came the national entertainment as well as the do- 
| votion of his people. 

The first original of the drama was a religious 
worship, consisting only of a chorus, which was 
nothing else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury and 
voluptuousness prevailed. over innocence and reli- 
gion, this form of worship degenerated into trage- 
dies; in which, however, the chorus so far remem- 


was vicious, and. recommend every thing that was 
| laudable, to intercede with Heaven for the inno- 
cent, and to implore its vengeance on the criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art 
should:be applied, when they represent the Muses 
as surrounding Jupiter and warbling their hymns 
about his throne. I might show, from innumerable 
passages in ancient writers, not only that vocal and 
instrumental music. were made use of in their reli- 
gious worship, but that. their most favourite diver- 
sions were filled with songs and hymns to their re- 
spective deities, Had we frequent entertainments 
of this nature among. us, they would nota little 
purify and exalt our passions, give our thoughts a 
| proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses in 
the soul, which every one feels that has not stifled 
them by sensual and immoderate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in 
the mind of ‘the hearer, and’fills it with great con- 
ceptions. It strengthens devotion, and advances 
praise into rapture; it lengthens out every act of 
worship, and produces more lasting and permanent 
impressions in the mind than those which accom- 
pany any transient form of words that are uttered 
in the ordinary method of religious worship.—O. 


No. 406.] MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1712. 


Hec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, se 
cundas res omant, adversis solatium et perfugium præbent; 
delectant domi, non impediunt foris; pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur. Tun. 

These studies nourish youth; delight old age; are the omament 
of prosperity, the solacement and the refuge of adversity: 
they are delectable at home, and not burdensome abroad. 
they gladden us at nights, and on_our journeys, and in the 
country. 

Tux following letters bear a pleasing image of 
the joys and satisfactions of private life. The first 
is from a gentleman to a friend, for whom he has a 
very great respect. ana to whom he communicates 
the satisfaction he takes in retirement; the other is 
a letter'to me, occasioned by an ode written by my 
Lapland lover: this correspondent is so kind as to 
translate another of Scheffer’s songs ina very agree- 
able manner. I publish them together, that the 
young and old may find something in the same 
paper which may be suitable to their respective 
tastes in solitude; for I know no fault in the de- 
seription of ardent desires, provided they are 


honourable. 


« DEAR SIR, 
« You have obliged me with a very kind detter 
|by which I find you shift thescene of your life from. 
3 ; 
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tke town to the country, and enjoy that mixt state, 
which wise men both delight in and are qualified 
for. Methinks most of the philosophers and mo- 
ralists have run too much into extremes, in praising 
entirely cither solitude or public life ; in the former, 
men gencrally grow useless by too much rest; and, 
in the latter, are destroyed by too much precipi- 
tation ; as waters lying still, putrefy and are good 
for nothing; and running violently on, do but the 
more mischief in their passage to others, and are 
swallowed up and lost the sooner themselves. Thoso 
who, like you, can make themselves useful to all 
states, should be like gentle streams, that not only 
glide through lonely vales and forests, amidst the 
flocks and’ shepherds, but visit populous towns in 
their course, and are at once of ornament and service 
to them. But there is another sort of people who 
seem designed for solitude, those I mean who have 
more to hide than to show. As for my own part, I 
am one of those of whom Seneca says, ‘ Tam um- 
bratiles sunt, ut putent in turbido esse quicquid in 
luce est? Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a 
corner than a full light; and I believe such as have 
a natural bent to solitude are like waters, which 
may be forced into fountains, and exalted to a great 
height, may make a much nobler figure, and a much 
louder noise, but after all, run more smoothly, 
equally, and plentifully, in their own natural course 
upon the ground. Jhe consideration of this would 
make me very well contented with the possession 
į only of that quiet which Cowley calls the companion 
į of obscurity; but whoever has the Muses too for his 
companions can never be idle enough to be uneasy. 
Thus, Sir, you see I would flatter myself into a good 
opinion of my own way of living: Plutarch just now 
| told me, that it isin human life as ina game at 
tables; one may wish he had the highest cast; but, 
| if his chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as 
well as he can, and make the best of it. 
“Tam, Sir, 
“Your most obliged and most humble Servant.” 


| 
| “Maz. SPECTATOR, 
eee H 


“The town being sc well pleased with the fine 

icture of artless love, which nature inspired the 

aplander to paint in the ode you lately printed, 
we were in hopes that the ingenious translator 
would have obliged it with the other also which 
Scheffer has given us; butsince he has not, a much 
inferior hand has ventured to send you this. 


to have a fondness for what ui i 
I assure you, I would not have oes onon 
displace a single line of Yours © any thing a ye 


IL 
Haste, my rein-deer and 
l ' le 
Our am‘rous Journey iirouehs mis ay 
Haste, my rein-deer! stil}, „S is 
Impetuous love dem 


ands the li 00 slow 
ste, 
Il, 
Around us far the Tushy moors q 


Soon will the sun withdraw pp O ePtead: 
Darkling and tir'd we shall the’ cheerful tay; 


No lay unsung to cheat the Cre tread, 
ay, 


II. 
The wat'ry length of these ? 
Does all the fow'ry MeN ARSD 
Through these I fly to her my soul ad excel; 
Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, (teen 


Ty, 

Each moment from the charmer T' 
: My breast is tortur’d with impatient fn 4, 
Fly, my rein-deer, fly swifter than the 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce 


ve 
Our pleasing toil will then be soon O'erpai 
And thou, in wonder lost, shalt vena 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, ib 
Her artless charms, her bloom, her sprightly alz 


Í 


res; 
Wind, 
desires, 


VI. 


But, lo! with graceful motion there she swims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave; | 

The crowding waves transported clasp her limbs: 
When, when, ob when shall I such freedoms bave? 


VIL 


ín vain, ye envious streams, so fast ye flow, 
To hide her from her lover's ardent gaze; 

From every touch you more transparent grow, | 
And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays 
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„abest facundis gratia dictis—Ovip, Met xiii 137 
Eloquent words a graceful manner want. 


Most foreign writers, who have given any cha~: 
racter of the English nation, whatever vices they, 
ascribe to it, allow, in general, that the Tete 
naturally ‘modest. It proceeds perhaps boa 
our national virtue, that our orators are Oe 
make less gesture or action than those of 0 


“Tt is a custom with the northern lovers to divert 
themselyes with a song, whilst they journey through 
the fenny moors to pay a visit to their mistresses, 
‘This is addressed by the lover to his rein-deer, which 
is the creature that in that country supplies the 
want of horses. The circumstances which succes- 
sively present themselves to him in his way, are, I 
believe you will think, naturally interwoven. ‘I'he 
anxiety of absence, the gloominess of the roads, and 
his resolution of frequenting only those, since those 
only can carry him to the object of his desires; 
the dissatisfaction he expresses even at the greatest 
swiftness with which he is carried, and his joyful 
surprise atan unexpected sight of his mistress as 
she is bathing, seem beautifully described in the 
original, 

“Ifall those pretty images of rural nature are 
lost in the imitation, yet possibly you may think fit 
to let this supply the place of a long letter, when 
want of leisure, or indisposition for writing, will 
not permit our being entertained by your own hand. 
r I propose such a time, because, though it is natural 


‘and death in cold blood, and kee 
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an talk 00 
orators of Greece and Rome. Wee rina 
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is in 
tous. Though our zeal breaks ot ia about 
tropes and figures, it is not able e He 'r 
us. I bave heard it observed mo ntravell 
those who have scen Italy, 


A autics 0! i 
Englishman cannot relish all the beaut” -xpresst 
pictures, because the postu 
in them are often such a 
country. One who has et ey : rae 
pulpit, will not know wha “paul preach 
Pasties in Raphael’s picture off Bie repre ted 
at Athens, where the apost:e 
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and pouring out the 


js arms, i 
h his st an audience of pagan 


bo i, 3 

ae bis rhetoric amid 
e 
i r gestures and vehement 
t be too much studied 
i <i t 
jons | _ They are a kind of commen 
by 3 ublic sree and enforce every thing „he says, 
jo what he uty a better than the strongestargu- 
a eke use of. ‘They keep the;audience 
attention to what is delivered 
9 e time that they show the speaker 
atthe sa ed himself with what he so 
ds to others. Violent ges- 


jin 
naturally shake the hearts 


nen 
8 cgonately recom! 
Peed yociferation 


res T norant, and fill them with a kind of re- 
of the ea Nothing is more frequent than to 
sh 


tand and tremble at the sight of a 
though he is placed quite out a 
y ‘+ as in England we very frequently 
pe beating aele with solid and elaborate dis- 
f piety, who would be warmed and trans- 
ted out of themselves by the bellowing and dis- 
i usiasm. 
oan ea when accompanied with such an 
tion of voice and body, has such an influence 
TH en’s minds, what might we not expect from 
pua of those admirable discourses which are 
minted in our tongue, were they delivered witha 
‘becoming fervour, and with the most agreeable 
araces of voice and gesture 
Wo are told that the great Latin orator very 
‘much impaired his health by the laterum contentio, 
‘the vehemence of action, with which he used to 
‘Jeiver himself. The Greek orator was likewise 
|.30 very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
[one of his antagonists, whom he had banished from 
| Athens, reading over the oration which had pro- 
cured his banishment, and seeing his friends admire 
it, could not forbear asking them, if they were so 
much affected by the bare reading of it, how much 
more they would have been alarmed, had they 


‘heard him actually throwing out such a storm of 
eloquence ? 


faras ever the 
with great atten 
nothing written 
Metorician turn 
Jato several differe 


th 


“anelor who n Westminster-hall, there was a 
Reckthroad in ji 
about a thy m his hand, which he used to twist 
ME: the y 
A or his d 
ord with 
. One of his clients, who was 
Bay ise, stole it from him one day in 
one, for P cading ; but he had better have 
alee ¢ lost his cause by his jest. 
ong acknowledged myself to be a 


| 


dumb man, and therefore may be thought a ve 
improper person to give rules for oratory : but 1 
will believe every one will agree with me in this 
that we ought either to lay aside all kinds of gesture 
(which seems to be very suitable to the genius of 
our nation), or at least to make use of such only as 
are graceful and expressive.—O, 
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Decet affectus animi neque se nimium erigere, nec subjacere 
serviliter.—Tutt. de Finibus. ` 
The affections of the heart ought not to be too much indulged 
nor servilely depressed. 
“t Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I nave always been a very great lover of your 
speculations, as well as in regard to the subject as 
to your manner of treating it. Human nature l 
always thought the most useful object of human 
reason ; and to make the consideration of it pleasant 
and entertaining, I always thought the best employ- 
ment of human wit: other parts of philosophy may 
perhaps make us wiser, but this not only answers 
that end, but makes us better too. Hence it was 
that the oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest of 
all men living, because he judiciously made choice 
of human nature for the object of his thoughts; an 
inquiry into which as much exceeds all other learn- 
ing, as it is of more consequence to adjust the true 
nature and measures of right and wrong, than to 
settle the distances of the planets, and compute the 
times of their circumyolutions. 

“One good effect that will immediately arise 
from a near observation of human nature is, that 
we shall cease to wonder at those actions which men 
are used to reckon wholly unaccountable; for, as 
nothing is produced without a cause, so, by ob- 


serving the nature and course of the passions, we i 


shall be able to trace every action from its -first 
conception to its death. We shall no more admire 
at the proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius, when 
we know the one was actuated by a cruel jealousy, 
the other by a furious ambition: for the actions of 
men follow their passions as naturally as light does 
heat, or as any other effect flows from its cause, 
reason must be employed in adjusting the passions, 
but they must ever remain the principles of action. 
“ The strange and absurd variety that is so appa- 
rent in men’s actions, shows plainly they can never 
proceed immediately from reason; so pure a foun 
tain emits no such troubled waters. They must 
necessarily arise from the passions, which are to 
the mind as the winds to a ship; they only can 
move it, and they too often destroy it: if fair and 
gentle, they guide it into the harbour : if contrary 
and furious, they overset it in the waves. In the 
same manner is the mind assisted or endangered 
by the passions; reason must then take the place 
of pilot, and can never fail of securing her charge 
if she be not wanting to herself. The strength of 
the passions will never be accepted as an excuse for 
complying with them; they were designed for sub 
jection; and if a man suffers them to get the upper 
hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own soul. 
«As nature has framed the several species of 
beings as it were in a chain, so man seems to be 
placed as the middle link between angels and brutes. 
Hence he participates both of flesh and spirit by an 
admirable tie, which in him occasions a perpetual war 
of passions; and as a man inclines to the ane 
or brute part of his constitution. he is then deno- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


ù or bad, virtuous or wicked ; if love, 


inated goo u ; if 
ne and good-nature prevail, they speak him o 


- angel: if hatred, cruelty, and envy predominate, 
He at his kindred to the brute. oe it 
was, that some of the ancients imagined, that E 
men in this life inclined more to the angel or the 
brute, so after their death they should transmigrate 
into the one or the other; and it would be no a 
pleasant notion to consider the several inane a 
brutes, into which we may imagine Bisa e 
misers, the proud, malicious, and ill-natured, mig 

ged. : : 
Seat ever quence of this original, all passions 
are in all men, but all appear not in all; pl 
tion, education, custom of the country, reason, and 
the like causes, may improve or abate the strength 
of them; but still the seeds remain, which are ever 
ready to sprout forth upon the least encouragement. 
I have heard a story of a good religious man, who, 
been bred with the milk of a goat, was very 
modest in public by a careful reflection he made on 
his actions; but he frequently had an hour in 
secret, wherein he had his frisks and capers : and 
if we had an opportunity of examining the retire- 
ment of the strictest philosophers, no doubt but we 
should find perpetual returns of those passions they 
| so artfully conceal from the public. I remember 
Machiavel observes, that every state should enter- 
| tain a perpetual jealousy of its neighbours, that so 
| it should never be unprovided when an emergency 
happens; in like manner, should the reason be 
perpetually on its guard against the passions, and 
never suffer them to carry on any design that may 
be destructive of its security: yet at the same time 
it'must be careful that it do not so far break their 
strength as to render them contemptible, and con- 
sequently itself unguarded, 

“ The understanding being of itself too slow and 
lazy to exert itself into action, it is necessary it 
should be put in motion by the gentle gales of the 
passions, which may preserve it from stagnating and 
corruption ; for they are as necessary to the health 
of the mind, as the circulation of the animal spirits 
is to the health of the body: they keep it in life, 
and strength, and vigour; nor is it possible for the 
mind to perform its offices without their assistance, 
These motions are given us with our being; they; 
are little ‘spirits that are born and die with us; to 
some they are mild, easy, and gentle; to others 
wayward and unruly, yet never too strong for the 
reins of reason and the guidance of judgment. 

“We may generally observe a pretty nice pro- 
portion between the strength of reason and passion; 
the greatest geniuses have commonly the strongest 
affections, as, on the other hand, the weaker under- 
standings have generally the weaker passions; and 
it is fit the fury of the coursers should not be too 
great for the strength of the charioteer. Young 
men, whose passions are not a little unruly, give 
small hopes of their ever being considerable; the 
fire of youth will of course abate, and is a fault, if 
it be a fault, that mends every day; but surely, 
wa man has fire in youth, he can hardly have 
calle i> old age. We must therefore be yery 
sinan atk while we' think to’ regulate the pas- 

> We should quite extinguish them, which ‘is 


putting outithe light of th ; i 
passion Oi L e soul; for to be without 


haying 


| And surely it is a mighty mi 
f | should be so eativele © mistak that th 


tke 
larities are sometimes SC: or Tih Pässi 
but to be cultivated: too ana Oi 
attended with the greatest aah ‘J Ale fro 

geniuses have faults mixed wife Ons, 
resemble the flaming bush which h Or Virtues 
lights. 98 thorns ar tt 
“Since therefore the mate 
of human actions, we mu 
them so as to retain the 
vader strict command; we 

ike free subjects than sla aem 
to make ikera obedient, they le While ye ie 
unfit for those great purposes come abject, an 
designed. For my © Which they ye 
8 y part I must confe, 1 "ere 
never have any regard to that Sect, of ESS L could 
who so much insisted upon an absoluti Philosophers 
and vacancy from all passion ; for it a adieren, 
thing very inconsistent, for a man to ave g 
of humanity in order to acquire ramen time 
mind; and to eradicate the very T of 
tion, because it is possible they may va Pi 
e |l 


effects. 
“Tam, Sir, your affectionate Admirer 
ae 


the Orne 


ir vigour, yet k anaga 
e 
the CP ther 
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Musxo contingero cuncta lepore.—Lven. 1933, 
To grace each subject with enliv'ning wit, : 


GRATIAN very often recommends fine taste as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man, 

As this word arises very often in conversation, } 
shall.endeavour to give some account of it, and td 
lay down rules. how we may know whether we are 
possessed of it, and how we may acquire that fine 
taste of writing which is so much talked of among | 
the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to | 
express that faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
all the most concealed faults and nicest perfections 
in writing. We may be sure this metaphor would 
not have been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been avery great conformity between that men- 
tal taste, which is the subject of this paper, and th! 
sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every 
different favour that affects the palate. Ae 
ingly we find there are as many degrees of ae 
ment in the intellectual faculty as in the sense we 
is marked out by this common denomination. | 
I knew a person who possessed the one Hie 
great a perfection, that, after having fasies it 
diferent kinds of tea, he Hes TaT Ul 
seeing the colour of it, the par ; 
was offered him; and:not only so, but any BY a 
of them -that were mixed together in an eq at, 

A A eriment 50 
portion ; nay, he has carried the exp hree different 
as, upon tasting the composition or ae tho three 
sorts, to.name the parcels from W en 
several ingredients were taken. 
taste in writing will discern, awh fections 0 
not only the general beauties ani © of thinking 
an author, but discover the several baa him fro 
and expressing himself, which aea infusions 
all other authors, with the.several fore authori 


icular sort wale 


rito be hurried’ away with it, makes a man 
equally blind. The déxtrabrisuary severity'used in 
most of our schools: has this: fatal effect, it breaks 
the spring of the mind, and’ most certainly destroys 
more good geniuses than it can possibly. improve. 


ar 
of thought and language, and the particu! 
from whom they were borrowe® |) 1 i. general 
After having thus far ‘explained W, the 


meant by. a fine taste in writing, on 
propriety of the metaphor“ 
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-define it to be “ th 
A the beauties of an. author 

2300 an the imperfections saic aa 
de pleas “d know whether he 4s Pee A ae 
oad wou id have him read over the cele r ) 
ty wou: ity which have stood the test of so 
cane of antiqu'y, and countries, or those works 
Sat diferen Hee which have the sanction of the 
mat he moder C Tegan tht 


yarles. 

on ur contem o. s ii 
miter D p writings; he does not find himself 
Psal of SUC extraordinary manner, or if, upon 
Fghted m a d passages in such authors, he 
dhe the admired pas“ o e houet h 
reading ss and indifference in his thoughts, he 
fods 3 pa de, not (as is too usual among taste- 
aught t cone maa ts those periections 


author wan 
ts renders) fh CE in him, but that he him- 
ich have faculty of discovering gios, 
ts in the “second place, be very careful to 
her he tastes the distinguishing per- 
be allowed to call them so, 
í f the author whom he peruses ; 
ihe specitie q' articularly pleased with Livy for his 
f telling a story, with Sallust for his en- 


ing into those internal principles of action which 
(eng x 


from the characters and manners of the per- 
k describes, OF with Tacitus for displaying 


ward motives of sa 1 i 
h to the whole series of transactions which 


3 PR 
ific qualities © 


He may likewise consider, how differently he is 
affected by the same thought which presents itself 
in a great writer, from what he is when he finds it 
delivered by a person of an ordinary genius ; for 
there is as much difference in apprehending a 
thought clothed in Cicero’s language, and that of a 
common author, as in seeing an object by the light 
ofa taper, or by the light of the sun. 

It is very difficult to Jay down rules for the ac- 
quirement of such a taste as that I am here speaking 
of. The faculty must in some degree be born with 
us; and it very often happens, that those who have 
other qualities in perfection, are wholly void of this. 
One of the most eminent mathematicians of the age 
has assured me, that the greatest pleasure he took 
in reading Virgi! was in examining Æneas’s voyage 
by the map; as I question not but many a modern 
compiler of history would be delighted with little more 
in that divine author than the bare matters of fact. 
Se arutetnding this faculty must in some 
= ate orn with us, {here are several methods 
will be ing and improving it, and without which 

ery uncertain, and of little use to the 


THE SPECTATOR. 


« that faculty | have; made, that men of great genius in the same 


Pa a it. The most natural method 
Tritin purpose is to be conversant among the 
gs of the most polite authors. A man who 

as any relish for fine writi ith Baie 3 
erri writing, either discovers new 
masterly ies Me stronger impressions, from the 
eruses him: b A a great author, every time he 
telt into the sa esides that he naturally wears him- 
R manner of speaking and thinking. 
another method yiti „men of a polite genius 1s 
is impossible fi or improving our natural taste. 
consider anythi as aman of the greatest parts to 
Variety oflichte,.© in its whole extent, and in all its 
hservations whi Every man, besides those gencral 
‘hor, forms which are to be made upon an at- 
IS own ae reflections that are peculiar to 
will naturally, fy of thinking; so that conversation 
Dot attend te, umish us with hints which we did 
ind reflections and make us enjoy other men’s parts 
Lean cs Well as our own. ‘This is the best 
give for the observation which several 


4 


ay 


4 
í 


; of. writing seldom rise up singly, but at certain 


penon of time appear together, and in a body; as 
they id at Rome in the reign of Augustus, and in 
Greece about the age of Socrates. 
that Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, La Fon- 
taine, Bruyere, Bossu, or the Daciers, would have 
written so well as they have done, had they not 
been friends and contemporaries. 7 


I cannot thiuk 


It is likewise necessary for a man who would 


form to himself a finished taste of good writing. 

4 Ba 
to be well versed in the works of the best critics 
both ancient and modern. A 
could wish there were authors: of this kind, who, 
besides the mechanical rules, which a man of very 
little taste may discourse upon, would enter into 
the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and show 
us the several sources of that pleasure which rises 
in the mind upon the perusal of a noble work. 
Thus, although in poetry it be absolutely necessary 
that the unities of time, place, 
other points of the same nature, should be tho- 
roughly explained and understood, 
something more essential to the art, something that 
elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a great- 
| ness of mind to the reader, which few of the critics 
f safety and interest which | besides Longinus have considered. 


I must contess that i 


and action, with 


there is still 


Our general taste in England is for epigram, 


turns of wit, and forced conceits, which have no 
manner of influence either for the bettering or en- 
larging the mind of him who reads them, and have 
been carefully avoided by the greatest writers, both 
among the ancients and moderns. 
youred, in several of my speculations, to banisn this 
| Gothic taste which has taken possession among us. 


I have endea- 


I entertained the town for a week together with an 
essay upon wit, in which I endeavoured to detect 


several of those false kinds which have been admired 


in the different ages of the world, and at the same 
time to show whercin the nature of true wit con- 
sists. I afterward gave an instance of the great 
force which lies in a natural simplicity of thought 
to affect the mind of the reader, from such vulgar 
pieces as have little else besides this single quali- 
fication to recommend them. I have likewise. exa- 
mined the works of the greatest poet which our 
nation, or perhaps any other, has produced, and 
particularized most of those rational and manly 
beauties which give a value to that divine work. I 
shall next Saturday enter upon an essay on « The 
Pleasures of the Imagination,” which, though it 
shall consider that subject at large, will perhaps 
suggest to the reader what it is that gives a beauty 
to many passages of the finest writers both in prose 
and verse. As an undertaking of this nature 1s 


entirely new, I question not but ie will be received” 


with candour.—O- £ 


No. 410.] FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1712. 
Dum foris sunt, nihil videtur mandius, 
Nee magis compositum quidquam, nec magis elegans . 
Quie, cum amatore suo cum cœnant, liguriunt, 
Harum videre ingluviem sordes, inopiam es 
ole sint domi, atque avida cibi: 
hesterno panem atrum vorent . 


salus est adolescentulis. 
Terr. Eun. act v. se. 4. 


Quam inhonesta s 
Quo pacto ex jure 
Nosse omnia hive, | 


When they are abroad, nothing so clean and nicely dressed. 
and when at suppe. 


against wenching- 


n 


Win. Honeycoms, who di :guises his present do 
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\ cay by visiting the wenches of the town only by way 

A of humour, tuld us, that the last rainy night, he, 
| with Sir Roger de Coveriey, was driven into the 

Temple cloister, whither had escaped also a lady 


i . 
most exactly dressed from head to foot. Will 
| 


made no scruple to acquaint us, that she saluted 
him very familiarly by his name, and turning 1m- 
mediately to the knight, she said, she supposed 
that was his good friend Sir Roger de Coverley : 
upon which nothing less could follow than Sir 
Koger’s approach to salutation, with “ Madam, the 
same, at your service.” She was dressed in a black 
tabby mantua and petticoat, without ribands ; her 
linen striped muslin, and in the whole in an agree- 
ble second mourning; decent dresses being often 
affected by the creatures of the town, at once con- 
sulting cheapness and the pretension to modesty. 
She went on witha familiar easy air, “ Your friend, 
Mr. Honeycomb, is a little surprised to see a woman 
here alone and unattended; but I dismissed my 
coach at the gate, and tripped it down to my coun- 
sels chambers; for lawyers’.fees take up too much 
of a small disputed jointure to admit any other ex- 
penses but mere necessaries.” Mr. Honeycomb 
begged they might have the honour of setting her 
down, for Sir Roger’s servant was gone to call a 
coach. In the interim the footman returned with 
“ no coach to be had;” and there appeared nothing 
to be done but trusting herself with Mr. Honeycomb 
and his friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate for 
a coach, or be subjected to all the impertinence she 
must meet with in that public place. Mr. Honey- 
comb, being a man of honour, determined the 
choice of the first, and Sir Roger, as the better 
man, took the lady by the hand, leading her through 
all the shower, covering her with his hat, and gal- 
lanting a familiar acquaintance through rows of 
young. fellows, who winked at Sukey in the state she 
marched off, Will Honeycomb bringing up the rear. 

Much importunity prevailed upon the fair one to 
admit of a collation, where, after declaring she had 
no stomach, and having eaten a couple of chickens, 
devoured a truss of salad, and drank a full bottle 
oe) to her share, she sung the Old Man’s Wish to Sir 
Roger. The knight left the room for some time 
after supper, and writ the following billet, which he 
conveyed to Sukey, and Sukey to her friend Will 
at} Honeycomb, Will has given it to Sir Andrew 
Freeport, who read it last night to the club:— 

“MADAM, 

“Tam not so mere a country gentleman, but I 
can guess at the law business you had at the 
Temple. If you would go down to the country, 
and leave off all your vanities but your singing, let 
me know at my lodgings in Bow-street, Covent-gar- 
den, and you shall be encouraged by your humble 
servant, “ Rocer De Coventry.” 


! 


My good friend could not well stand the raillery 
; which was rising upon him; but to put a stop to it, 
` | Idelivered Will Honeycomb the following letter, 

and desired him to read it to the board :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


“ Having scen a translation of one of the chap- 
ters in the Canticles into English verse inserted 
among your late papers, I have ventured to send 
you the seventh chapter of the Proverbs in a 
poetical dress, If vou think it worthy appearing 

| among your speculations, it will be a sufficient 
reward for the trouble of 

ie “ Your constant Reader, 

| “A.B” 
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imagination which arise from the actual view and 
survey of outward objects: and these, I think, all 
proceed from the sight of what is great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. There may, indeed, be something so 
terrible or offensive. that the horror or loathsome- 
ness of an object may overbear the pleasure which 
results from its greatness, novelty, or beauty ; but 
still there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
very disgust it gives us, as any of these three quali- 
fications are most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largness of a whole view, con- 
sidered as one entire piece. Such are the prospects 
of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert, of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we 
are not struck with the novelty or beauty of the 
sight, but with that rude kind of magnificence which 
appears in many of these stupendous works of na- 
ture. Our imagination loves to be filled with an 
object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for 
its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing astonish- 
ment at such unbounded views, and feela delightful 
stillness and amazement in the soul at the appre- 
hension of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon it, and 
is apt to fancy itself under a sort of confinement, 
when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and 
shortened on every side by the neighbourhood of 
walls or mountains. On the contrary, a spacious 
horizon is an image of liberty, where the eye has 
room to range abroad, to expatiate at large ou the 
immensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst the 
variety of objects that offer themselves to its observa- 
tion. Such wide and undetermined prospects are 
as pleasing to the fancy as the speculations of eter- 
nity or infinitude are to the understanding. But if 
there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned 
with stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut 
out into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the 
pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises from more 
than a single principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a 
pleasure in the imagination, because it fills the soul 
with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, 
and gives it an idea of which it was not before pos- 
sessed. We are indeed so often conversant, with 
one set of objects, and tired out with so many re- 
peated shows of the same things, that whatever is 
new or uncommon contributes a little to vary human 
life, and to divert our minds fora while with the 
strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a 
kind of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we 
are apt to complain- of, in our usual and ordinary 
entertainments. It is this that bestows charms on 
a monster, and makes even the imperfections of 
nature please us. It is this that recommends va- 
riety, where the mind is every instant called off to 
something new, and the attention not suffered to 
dwell tov long, and waste itself on any particular 
‘object. It is this, likewise, that improves what is 
‘great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 

louble entertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, 
are at any season of the year pleasant to look upon, 
but never so much as in the opening of the spring, 
when they are all new and fresh, with their first 
gloss upon them, and not vet too much accustomed 
and familiar tothe eye. For this reason there is 
nothing that more enlivens a prospect than rivers, 
jetteaus, or falls of water, where the scene is per- 
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Scit thalamo servare fidem, sanctasque veretur 
Connubii leges; non illum in pectore candor 
Solicitat niveus; neque pravum accendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice crista, 
Purpureusve nitor pennarum ; ast agmina late 
Fæminea explorat cautus, maculasque requirit 
Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis; | 
Ni faceret, pictis sylvam circum undique monstris | 
Confusam aspiceres vulgo partusque biformes, 

Et genus ambiguum, et veneris monumenta nefande 

Hinc merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito; | 
Hine socium lasciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnoscitque pares sonitus; hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies; castos confessa parentes; 
Dum virides inter saltus lucosque sonoros 
Jere novo exultat, plumasque decorg juventus 
Explicat ad solem patriisque coloribus ardet.® 
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first Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our delight in any thing 

that is great may be this. The Supreme Author of 

our being has so formed the soul of man, that no- 

thing but Himself can be its last, adequate, and 

proper happiness. Because, therefore, a great part 

of our happiness must arise from the contemplation 

of his being, that he might give our souls a just re- 

lish for such a contemplation, he has made them 

naturally delight in the apprehension of what is 

great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 

pleasing motion of the mind, immediately rises at 
the consideration of any object that takes up a great 
deal of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will 
improve into the highest pitch of astonishment and 
devotion when we contemplate his nature, that is 
neither circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be 
comprehended by the largest capacity of a created 
being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the pursuit after knowledge, and 
engage us to search into the wonders of his crea- 
tion ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure with 
it, as rewards any pains we have taken in its acqui- 
sition, and consequently serves as a motive to put 
us upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in our 
own species pleasant, that all creatures might be 
tempted to multiply their kind, and fill the world 
with inhabitants; for it is very remarkable, that 
wherever nature is crossed in the production of a 
monster (the result of any unnatural mixture), the 
breed is incapable of propagating its likeness, and 
of founding a new order of creatures: so that, unless 
all animals were allured by the beauty of their own 
species, generation would be at an end, and the 
earth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made every thing that is 
beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather has. 
made so many objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more gay and delightful. 
He has given almost every thing about us the power 
of raising an agreeable idea in the imagination : so 
that itis impossible for us to behold his works with 
coldness or indifference, and to survey so many 
beauties without a secret satisfaction and compla- 
cency. ‘Things would make but a poor appearance 
to the eye, if we saw them only in their proper 
figures and motions : and what reason can We assign 
for their exciting in us many of those ideas which 
are different from any thing that exists in the objects 
Í themselves (for such are light and colours), were it 
not to add supernumerary ornaments to the universe, 
‘and make it more agreeable to the imagination ? 
Weare every where entertained with pleasing shows 
| and apparitions : we discover imaginary glories in 
the heavens and in the earth, and see some of this 
visionary beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 
tion; but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
disappear, and the several distinctions of light and 
shade vanish? In short, our souls are at present 
delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delu- 
sion, and we walk about like the enchanted hero of 
a romance, Who sees beautiful castles, woods, and 
meadows; and, at the same time, hears the warbling 
of birds, and the purling of streams; but upor 
the finishing of some secret spell the fantastic scene 
breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds him on 
a borren heath, or in a solitary desert 
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improbable that something like this may be the state 
-of the soul after its first separation, in respect of 
the images it will receive from matter; though in- 
deed the ideas of colours are so pleasing and beau- 
tiful in the imagination, that it is possible the 
soul will not be deprived of them, but perhaps 
find them excited by some other occasional cause, as 
they are at present by the different impressions of 
‘the subtle matter on the organ of sight. be 
Ihave here supposed that my reader is acquainte 
with that great modern discovery, which is at pre- 
‘sent universally acknowledged by all the inquirers 
into natural philosophy: namely, _ that light and 
colours, as apprehended by the imagination, are only | 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any į 
existence in matter. As this is a truth which has 
‘been proved incontestably by many modern philo- 
sophers, and is indeed one of the finest speculations 
in that science, if the English reader would see the 
notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding.—O. 


The following letter of Steele to Addison is reprinted 
kere fromthe original edition of the Spectator in folio. 
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“ J would not divert the course of your discourses, 
when you scem bent unon obliging the.world with 
a train of thinking, which, rightly attended to, may 
render the life of every one that reads it more easy 
:and happy for the future. The pleasures of the 
imagination are what bewilder life, when reason and 
judgment do not interpose ; it is therefore a worthy 
¿action in you to look carefully into the powers of 
| fancy, that other men, from the knowledge of them, 
may improve their joys, and allay their griefs, by a 
just use of that faculty. I say, Sir, I would not in- 
terrupt you in the progress of this discourse ; but if 
you will do me the favour of inserting this letter in 
. | Your next paper, you will do some service to the 
: public, though not in so noble a way of obliging, as 
that of improving their minds. Allow me, Sir, to 
acquaint you with a design (of which I am partly 
sauthor), though it tends to no greater a good than 
‘that of getting money. I should not hope for the 
favour of a philosopher in this matter, if it were not 
~ attempted under the restrictions which you sages 

put upon private acquisitions. The first purpose 
which every good mun is to propose to himself, is 
tthe service of his prince and country: after that is 
douc, he cannot add to himself, but he must also be 
beneficial to them. This scheme of gain is not 
only consistent with that end, but has its very being 
in subordination to it; for no man can be a gainer 
‘here but at the same time he himself, or some other, 
must succeed in their dealings with the government. 
It is called ‘The Multiplication Table,’ and is so 
far calculated for the immediate service of her ma- 
.Jesty, that the same person who is fortunate in the 
lottery of the state may receive yet further advan- 
tage in this table. And I am sure nothing can be 
more pleasing to her gracious temper than to find 
-out additional methods of increasing their good for- 
tune who adventure any thing in her service, or lay- 
Ng occasions for others to become capable of serving 
“their country who are at present in too low circum- 
_ stances to exert themselves. The manner of exc- 
cuting the sete is by giving out receipts for half 
5 „guineas received, which shall entitle the fortunate 
bearer to certain sums in the table, as is set forth at 


as 


‘large in the proposals printed the 2rd instant, | 
There is another circumstance in this design which | 


+ 
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Ir we consider the works of nature and art as they | 
are qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall. 
find the last very defective, in Compurison of the | 
former; for though they may sometimes appear as | 
beautiful or strange, they can have nothing in them | 
of that vastness and immensity, which atiord o! 
great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder, | 
‘Lhe one may be as polite and delicate as the other, | 
but can never show herself so august and maguif- | 
cent in the design. ‘here is something more bold ! 
and masterly in the rough careless strokes of nature, | 
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The beauties of the most stately gardeu or palace 
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gratify her; but in the wide fields of nature, t 
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is fed with an infinite variety of images, withoutary 
certain stintor number, For this reason we aiey 
find the poet in love with the country life, where 
i. ` ates fection, aud für- 
nature appears in the greatest per mi bs 
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A their resemblance of 
i vantage from here the similitude is not only plea- 
‘ral; because "Th ks 
tine pattern more perfect. he prettiest 
en peed J ever saw, was one drawn on the walls 
| Jandscap! 3 i : 
peer room, which stood opposite on anite ie 
ls navigable river, and on the other to a park. e 
ig riment is very common in optics. | Here you 
aa discover the waves and fluctuations of the 
{rater in strong and proper colours, with the picture 
| ofa ship entering at one end, and sailing by degrees 
through the whole piece. On another there ap- 

i es H Pai 
| seared the green shadows of trees, waving to and tro 
| sith the wind, and herds of deer among them in 
| miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I must 
confess the novelty of such a sight may be one oc- 


easion of its pleasantness to the imagination; but 


‘certainly its chief reason is its nearest resemblance 
‘tonature, as it does not only, like other pictures, 
| give the colour and figure, but the motion of the 
things it represents. 

| We have before observed, that there is generally 
„in nature something more grand and august than 
| what we meet with in the curiosities of art. When, 
; therefore, we see this imitated in any measure, it 
gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of pleasure 
than what we receive frum the nicer and more accu- 
nte productions of art. On this account our Eng- 

į lish gardens are not so entertaining to the fancy as 
| those in France and Italy, where we sce a large ex- 
he a freona covered over with an agreeable mix- 
ene BX on and forest, which represent every 
tar thst xi cial rudeness, much more charming 

Hell thor ennes and elegancy which we meet 
|e of it es. our own country. It might indeed 
‘Profitable eae to the public, as well as un- 
ground fare persons, to alienate 50 much 
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mal i 
tnd impro Mmoroidery of the meadows were helped 
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ta Pretty lan pable of receiving, aman might 

Scape of his own possessions 


Writers who have given us an account of Chiaa, 
tell us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the- 
plantations of our Europeans, which are laid sut by 
the rule and line; because, they say, any person 
mity place trees in equal rows and uniform figures.. 
They choose rather to show a genius in works of 
this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by 
which they direct themselves. They have a word 
it seems, in their language, by which they express- 
the particular beauty of a plantation that thus 
strikes the imagination at first sight, without dis- 
covering what it is that has so agreeable an effect. 
Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of 
humouring nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as possible, Our trees rise in cones, globes, and py- 
ramids. We sce the marks of the scissars upon every 
plant and bush. Ido not know whether I am sin- 
gular in my opinion, but for my own part, I would. 
rather look upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and dif- 
fusion of boughs and branches, than when it is thus 
cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks in- 
finitely more delightful than all the little labyrinths 
of the most finished parterre. But, as our great 
modetlers of gardens have their magazines of plants 
to dispase of, it is very natural for them to tear up: 
all the beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, and con- 
trive a plan that may most turn to their own profit, 


able plants, with which their shops are plentifully- 
stocked.-—O. 
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Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem. 
Vira. Georg. ii. 155. 


Witness our cities of illustrious name, 
Their costly labour, and stupendous frame.—DrrpEx. 


Havine already shown how the fancy is affected. 
by the works of nature, and afterwards considered 
‘in general both the works of nature and of art, how 
they mutually assist and complete each other in 
forming such scenes and prospects as are most apt 
to delight the mind of the beholder, I shall in this 


Fields of | of architecture, 


| considered as relating to the bulk and hody of struc- 


paper throw together some reflections on that parti- 
i cular art, which has more immediate tendency, than. 
any other, to produce those primary pleasures of 
the imagination which have hitherto been the- 
subject of this discourse. The art I mean is that 
which I shall consider only with re- 


gard to the light in which the foregoing speculations 


Ken care of that lie between them, if | have placed it, without entering into those rules and 


}maxims which the great masters of architecture: 
have laid down, and explained at large in number. 
Jess treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness in the works of architecture may be 
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ture, or to the manner in which itis built. As a 
the first, we find the ancients, especially among the 
eastern nations of the world, infinitely superior to 
the moderns. r 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an 
old author says, there were the foundations to be 
seen in his time, which looked like a spacious moun- 
tain; what could be more noble than the m of 
Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temp sie 
Jupiter Belus, that rose a mile high by eight can 
-stories; each story a furlong in height, and omi ° 
top of which was the Babylonian observatory ? F 
might here, likewise, take notice of the huge roc 
‘that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, with the 
- smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of tributary 

kings; the prodigious basin, or artificial lake, which 
‘took in the whole Euphrates, till such time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the several 
enches through which that river was conveyed, 
I know there are persons who look upon some of 
these wonders of art as fabulous; but I cannot find 
any grounds for such a suspicion ; unless it be that 
we have no such works among us at present. There 
were, indeed, many greater advantages for building 
m those times, and in that part of-the world, than 
have been met with ever since. The carth was ex- 
tremely fruitful; men lived generally on pasturage, 
which requires a much smaller number of hands 
than agriculture. There were few trades to employ 
the busy part of mankind, and fewer arts and sciences 
to give work,to men of speculative tempers; and, 
what is more than all the rest, the prince was abso- 
lute; so that, when he went to war, he’ put himself 
-at the head of the whole people; as we find Semi- 
ramis leading her three millions to the field, and yet 
overpowered by the number of her enemies. It is 
no wonder, therefore, when she was at peace, and 
turned her thoughts on building, that she could ac- 
-complish such great works, with such a prodigious 
multitude of. labourers: besides that in her climate 
there was small interruption of frosts and winters,’ 
which make the northern workmen lic half a year 
idle. -I might mention, too, among the benefits of 
the climate, what historians say of the earth, that it 
sweated out a bitumen, or-natural kind of mortar, 
which is doubtless the same with that mentioned in 
the holy writ, as contributing to the structure of 
Babel: ‘ Slime they used instead of mortar.” 

Tn Egypt we still see their pyramids, which an- 
‘swer to the descriptions that have been made of 
them; and I question not but a traveller might find 
‘out some remains of the labyrinth that covered a 
whole province, and had a hundred temples dis- 
posed among its several quarters and divisions. 

The wall of China is'one of these eastern pieces 

_ of magnificence, which makes a figure even in the 
map of the world, although an accout of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
still extant. : 
; We are obliged to devotion for the noblest build- 

‘ings that have adorned the several countries of the 
world. It is this which has set men at work on 
temples and public places of worship, not only that 
they might, by the magnificence of the building, 
invite the Deity to reside within it, but that such 


um to vast conceptions, and fit it to converse with 
the’ divinity of the place. 


mind of the beholder, 
greatness of the sou), 


Tn the second place we are to consider greatness 
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wn to the different 
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Oe pefore A ES fancy is infinitely more struck 
or this eas the open air and skies, that passes 
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Dn other bee to its magnificence than the 
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ours to AP ch : Look upon the rainbow, 
y te Him that made it; very beautiful is it in 
pd praise st encompasses the heavens with a 


_jsbrightnes*> wd the hands of the Most High 


jorious circle, 


A 
have bene oken of that greatness which affects 
ee in erehitecture, I might next show the 
tarises in the imagination from what 

s new and beautiful in this art; but as every 
‘ vider has naturally a greater taste of these two 
a tions in every building which offers itself to 
es ae than of that which I have hitherto con- 
aoe i shall not trouble my readers with any re- 
flections upon it. It is sufficient for my present 
urpose to observe, that there is nothing in this 
whole art which pleases the imagination, but as it 
great, uncommon, or beautiful.—O. 
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The figure of the rainbow does 


, lar first divided the pleasures of the imagination | 


statuary is the most natural, and shows us something 


of a common instance: let one who is born blind 
take an image in his hands, and trace out with his 
fingers the different furrows and impressions of the 
chise!, and he will easily conceive how the shape of 
a man, or beast, may be represented by it; but 
should he draw his-hand over a picture, where all is 
smooth and uniform, he would never be able to ima- 
gine how the several prominences and depressions 
of a human body should be shown on a plain piece 
of canvass, that has in it no unevenness or irregu- 
larity. Description runs yet further from the things 
it represents than painting; for a picture bears a 
real resemblance to its original, which letters and 
syllables are wholly void of. Colours speak all lan- 
guages, but words are understood only by such a 
people or nation. For this reason, though men’s 
uecessities quickly put them on finding out speech, 
writing is probably of a later invention than paint- 
ing; particularly we are told that in America, when 
the Spaniards first arrived there, expresses were 
sent to the Emperor of Mexico in paint, and the 
news of his country delineated by the strokes of a 
pencil, which was a more natural way than that of 
writing, though at the same time much more imper- 
fect, because it is impossible to draw the little con- 
nexions of speech, or to give the picture of a con- 
junction oran adverb. It would be yet more strange 
to represent visible objects by sounds that have no 


description in music. Yet it is certain, there may 
be confused imperfect notions @f this nature raised 


in the imagination by an artificial composition of 


notes; and we find that great masters in the art are 
able, sometimes to set their hearers in the heat and 
hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds ‘with me- 


jlancholy scenes and apprehensions of deaths and 


funerals, or to lull them into pleasing dreams of 


[groves and elysiums, 


‘In all these instances, this secondary pleasure of 
the imagination proceeds from that action of the 
mind which compares the ideas arising from the ori- 
ginal objects with the ideas we receive from the 
statue, picture, description, or sound, that represents 
them. It is impossible for us to give the necessary 
reason why this operation of the mind is attended 
with so much pleasure, as I have before observed on 
the same occasion; but we find a great: variety of 
entertainments derived from this single principle ; 
for it is this that not only gives us a relish of sta- 
tuary, painting, and description, but makes us de- 
light in all the actions. and arts of mimicry. It is 
this that makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
which consists, as I have formerly shown, in the 
affinity of ideas: and we may add, it is th s al; 
that raises the little satisfaction we sometimes find 
in the different sorts of false wit; whether it con: 
sists in the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acros- 
tic; or of syllables, as in doggrel rhymes, echoes; 
or of words, asin puns, quibbles; or of a whole 
| sentence or poem, as wings and altars. The final 
cause, probably of annexing pleasure to this opera- 
tion of the mind, was to.quicken and encourage us 
in our searches after truth, since the distinguishing 
one thing from another, andthe right discerning be- 
twixt our ideas, depend wholly upon our comparing 
them together, and observing the congruity or dis: 
agreement that appears among the several works of 


_ 


nature. 
But I shall here coufine myself to those pleasures 
of the imagination which proceed from idess raised 
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by words, because most of the observations that 

agree with descriptions are equally applicable to 
painting and statuary, 

~ Words, when well chosen, have so great a force 
in them, that a description often gives us more Ne 
ideas than the sight of things themselves. T'he reader 
finds a scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted 
more to the life in his imagination, by the help of 
words, than by an actual survey of the scene which 
In this case, the poet seems to get 
the better of nature: he takes, indeed, the land- 
scape after her, but gives it more aid roucles 
heightens its beauty, aud so enlivens the who le me ce, 
that the images which flow from the objects them- 
selves appear weak and faint, in comparison of those 
that come from the expressions. I 
bably, may be, because, in the survey of any object, 
we have only so much of it painted on the imagina- 
tion as comes in at the eye 3 but in its description, 
the poet gives us as free a view of it as, he pleases, 
and discovers to us several parts, that either we did 
not attend to, or that lay out of our sight when we 
As we look on any object, our idea 
of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three simple 
ideas; but when the poet represents it, he may 
| either give us a more complex idea of it, or only 
raise in us such ideas as are most apt to affect the 
imagination. | 


It may be here worth our while to examine how 


it comes to pass that several readers, who are all ac- 
quainted with the same language, and know the 
| meaning of the words they read, should nevertheless 
have a different relish of the same descriptions. We 
find one transported with a passage, which another 
runs over with coldness and indifference ; or finding 
the representation extremely natural, where another 
can perceive nothing of likeness and conformity. 
This different taste must proceed either from the 
perfection of imagination in one more than in an- 
| other, or from the different ideas that several readers 
affix to the same words, For, to have a true relish 
and form a right judgment of a description, a man 
should be born with a good imagination, and must 
| have well weighed the force and energy that lie in 
the several words of a language, so as to be able to 
distinguish which are most significant and expressive 
of their proper ideas, and what additional strength 
and beauty they are capable of receiving from con- 
junction with others.: The faney must be warm, to 
retain the print of those images it hath received 
from outward objects, and the judgment discerning, 
to know what expressions are most proper to clothe 
and adorn them to the best advantage. A man who 
is deficient in either of these respects, though he 
may receive the gereral notionof a description, can 
never see distinctly all its particular beauties ; as a 
person with a weak sight may have the confused pros- 
pect of a place that lies before him, without entering 
into its several parts, or discerning the variety of its 
colours in their full glory and perfection.—O. 
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How a whole set of ideas hang together, &c. A natural causo 


assigned forit, How to perfect the imagination of a writer, 
Who among the ancient poets had this faculty in its greatest 
perfection. Homer excelled in imagining what is great; 
Virgil in imagining what is beautiful; Ovid in imagining 


whatis new. Our countryman, Milton, ve perfec! 
these three respects. i aaa acer a 


The reason, pro- 
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We may observe, that 
what we have formerly 
scene of imagery, and 
that before slept in the imagination. less Wea, 
cular smell or colour is able to fill t an 
sudden, with the Picture of the gain fon 
where we lirst met with it, and to ie Baten, 
view all the variety of images that on Ug UP in 
Our imagination takes the hint and Teas 
pectedly into cities or theatres, = 
We may further observe, when 
flects on the scenes that have passed in it former 
those which were at first pleasant to behold eny, 
more so upon reflection, and that the mA 
heightens the delightfulness of the original a| 
Cartesian would account for both these inae 
the following manner :— 4) 

The set of ideas which we received from sich a | 
prospect or garden, having entered the mind at the 
same time, have a set of traces, belonging to then 
in the brain, bordering very near upon one another; | 
when, therefore, any one of these ideas arises in 
the imagination, and consequently dispatches tor 
of animal spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, ia 
the violence of their motion, run not only into th | 
trace to which they were more particularly directed 
but into several of those that lie about it, By ths 
means, they awaken other ideas of the same se | 
which immediately determine a new dispatch ol | 
spirits, that in the same manner open other neigh- 
bouring traces, till at last the whole set of amn 
blown up, and the whole prospect or garden flourishes | 
in the imagination. But because the pirane PA 
receive from these places far surmounted, an We 
came the little disagreeableness we found in aa 
for this reason there was at first amide Paed 
worn in the pleasure traces, and, on tie ath tie 

i which belonged to thet 
so narrow a one in those ickly stopt YP , 
agreeable ideas, that they were quic We k 
and rendered incapable of receiving ONY poani 
spirits, and consequently of exciting any unp 
ideas in the memory 5 omer 

It would be in vain to inquire gient ay 
of imagining things SORNE y nicer 
greater perfection in the soul, 
texture in the brain ok ore Hi 
But this is certain, that a no wth ani 
born iis this faculty in its full stren sie 
so as to be able to receive lirat to range 
objects, to retain them lone ee ures and T 
gether upon occasion, in suc Kit the fancy 
tations, as are most likely to h pain oirn 
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agrificonce 9f thing that is noble and stately 
af versed in, cy T art, whether it appear in paint- 
We roductions a the great works of architecture 
n statuary > 4 sent glory, or in the ruins of 


jog in their pres, es 
21 ar «Ved in former ages. r 
hich oT flourisne™. Mose help to open a man’s 


s imaginatio, and will 
abt; e enfluence on all kinds of writing, 
gave their iP ke right use of them. 


fore how toma 
there! -nows ho’ 5 
+ the author se of the learned languages who excel 


r i i veral kinds 
nd amo ost perfect in their severa 

hi enb, er Virgil, and Ovid. The first 
are porhaDs. ination wonderfully with what is 
bonm ia h what is beautiful, and the last 


d to enlarge hi 


ugh a country 
6 aa ith a thousand savage pros- 


1 Ay" v 
fe a, wide uncultivated marshes, 
f Sa misshapen rocks and precipices. On 
huge 10r° the Æneid is like a well-ordered gar- 
uD ERN is impossible to find out any part un- 
pa to cast onr eyes upon a single spot that 
oduce some beautiful plant or flower. 
Bat when we are in the Melnmorphos A we m 
walking on enchanted ground, and see nothing but 
scones of magic lying around us. awe a 
Homer is in his province, when he is eseribing 
a battle or a multitude, a hero or a god. ; y irgil is 
never better pleased than when he is in his elysium, 
or copying out an entertaining picture. Homers 
epithets generally mark out what is great; V irgil s 
vhatis agreeable. Nothing can be more magnifi- 
cent than the figure Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, 
nor more charming than that of Venus in the first 


Eneid. 


He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god. 
High heav'n with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.—Pore. 


Dixit: et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 

Ambrosieque come divinum vertice odorem 

Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos; 

Fl vera incessu patuit dea.c——— Vino. Æn. i. 406 
Thus having said, she turn'd and made appear 

Her neck refulgent, and dishevel'd hair; 

Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach'd the ground, 

And widely spread ambrosial scents around : 

pareng of train descends her sweeping gown, 
nd by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

DRYDEN: 


an 
Homer's persons are most of them godlike and ter- 


tible; Virgil has scarce admitted any into his poem 


¥ho are not beautifi 0 
ul, and h z 
tomake his hero so, as taken particular care 


z Lumen 7 
P que juventæ 
wpureum, et latos oculis aMarat honores. 
Vina, Zn. i. 594. 
rolling eyes a sparkling grace, 
® youthful vigour on his face.—DRYDEN. 


ects 0 


den, W 
adorned, 
does not pr 


And gave hi 
‘And faa roltin 
Tha Word. 


and Th , Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas, 


lieve has raised . D 3 
good > sed the imagination of all the 
hina have come after a I shall only 
first hint Gee who immediately takes fire at the 
and always Ra passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, 
DAA Haon himself when he has Homer 
eid, all the veil has drawn together, intorhis 
admitting e oong scenes his subject is capable 
Collection K and in his Georgics has given us a 
of the most delightful I 


He describes a miracle in every story, and always 
gives us the sight of some new creature at the end 
of it. His art consists chiefly in well-timing his de- 
scription, before the first shape is quite worn off, and 
the new one perfectly finished; so that he every- 
where entertains us with something we never saw 
before, and shows us monster after monster to the 
end of the Metamorphoses. 

If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master 
in all these arts of working on the imagination, I 
think Milton may pass for one; and if his Paradise 


of genius in the author. So divine a poem in En- 
glish is like a stately palace built of brick, where 


nature. But to consider it only as it regards our 
present subject; What can be conceived greater 
than the battle of angels, the majesty of Messiah, 
the stature and behaviour of Satan and his peers? 
What more beautiful than Pandemonium, Paradise, 
Heaven, Angels, Adam, and Eve? What more 
strange than the creation of the world, the several 
metamorphoses of the fallen angels, and the sur- 
prising adventures their leader meets with in his 


have furnished a poet with scenes so proper to strike 


those scenes in more strong and lively colours.—O 
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The rugged thorn shall bear the fragrant rose. 


Tur pleasures of these secondary views of the 


ture than those it has when joined with sight; for 
not only what is great. strange, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is disagreeable when looked upon, 
pleases us in an apt description. Here, therefore, 
we must inquire aitera new principle of pleasure, 
which is nothing else but the action of the mind, 
which compares the ideas that arise from words 
with the ideas that arise from the objects them- 
selves; and why this operation of the mind is at- 
tended with so much pleasure, we have before con- 
sidered. For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, if the 
image be represented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions ; though, perhaps, this may be more pro- 
perly called the pleasure of the understanding than 
of the fancy, because we are not so much delighted 
with the image that is contained in the description, 
as with the aptness of the description to excite the 


image. 


Made out of f andscapes that can 
ny a an fields and woods, herds of cattle, and , 
vi b 


» in hi 
S Metamorphoses, has shown us how 


But if the description of what is little, common, 
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the imagination, as no other poet could have painted ` 


Why any thing that is unpleasant to behold pleases the imagi- t 
nation when well described. Why the imagination re- ; 


imagination are of a wider and more universal na- | 


} 


the imagination may be affected by what is strange. | 


Lost falls short of the Æncid or Iliad in this re- i 
spect, it proceeds rather from the fault of the lan- | 
guage in which itis written, than from any defect | 


one may see architecture in as great a perfection as | 
one of marble, though the materials are of a coarser | 


search after Paradise? No other subject could ` 
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or deformed, be acceptable to the imagination, the 
decription’ of what is great, surprising, or beautiful, 
is much more's7; because here we are not only de- 
lighted with comparing the: representation with the 
original, but are highly pleased with the original 
itself, Most readers, I believe, are more charmed 
with Milton’s description of paradise, than of hell: 
they’ are both, ‘perhaps, equally perfect in their 
kind; but in the one the brimstone and sulphur 
are not so refreshing to the imagination, as the 
beds of flowers and the wilderness of sweets in the 
other. s 
There is yet-another circ 


mends a description more : 
that is, if it represents to us such objects as ‘are apt 


to raise a secret ferment inthe mind of the reader, 
and to work with violence upon his passions.; For, 
in this case, we-are at once warned and enlightened, 
so that the’ pleasure becomes more universal, and 
is several ways qualified to entertain us. Thus in 
painting, it is pleasant to look on the picture of any 
face where the resemblance is hit; but the pleasure 
increases if it be the picture of a face that is beau- 
tiful; and is still greater, if the beauty be softened 
with an air of melancholy or sorrow. The two-lead- 
ing passions which’ the more serious parts of poetry 
endeavour to stir up in us are terror and pity. And 
here, by the way, one’ would wonder how it comes 
to pass that: such‘passions as are very unpleasant 
at-all other timés, are very agreeable when excited 
by proper descriptions.:: It is not strange, that -we 
should take delight in such’passages) as are apt to 
produce hope, joy, admiration, love, or the like 
emotions, in us, because they never rise in the mind 
without ‘an inward pleasure which attends them. 
But how comes it to pass, that we should take de- 
light in being terrified or dejected by a description, 
| when we find so much uneasiness in the fear or grief 
which we receive from any other occasion? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of this plea- 
sure, we shall find that it does not arise so, properly 
from the description of what is:terrible, as from the 
reflection we make’ on ourselves at the time of read- 


umstance which recom- 
than all the rest; and 


of them:* We consider: them;-atrthe same time, 
‘as dreadful and harmless; so that, the more fright- 
ful appearance they make, the greatér is the plea- 
sure we receive ‘from the sense’of our own safety. 
In short, we look upon ‘the terrors of a description 
with ‘the’ same.-curiosity: and satisfaction, that we 
‘survey a dead monster. ` Ra ap 


5 ‘Informe cadave 
~ Protrahitur: nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
 Terribites óculos, vultuni, villosaque sétis 
~ Pëctori semiferi, atque extinctos saucibus ignes 
2 i Vird. Abn, viil. 264. 


- ‘They. drag him from his den. x 

|, The wond'ring neighbourhood, with glad surprise, 

As Behold his shagged bremst. his giant size, 

; ~ His mouth-that'flames'iioimore, tnd his extinguish'd eyes, 
f DRYDEN. 


At is for the same reason taat we are delighted with’ 
the ‘reflecting upon dangers that ure past, or in 
looking on a precipice at a distance, which would 
fills with & different’ kind of “horror if we’saw it 
hanging over our: heads. f 

, In the like manner, “when we read of torments, 
wounds, deaths, dnd the like dismal accidents, our 
pleasure’ does’ not flow so properly from the grief 
which such melancholy descriptions give us, as 


— eS Ae 
© Suave-mari magno turhantibus œquora ventis, &c,—Lucr, 
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ang it, Whenwe look on such hideous objects, we} 
‘are not a little pleased to think we are in no. danger’ 
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is, however, such á ENN a calami tage f fre 
capable of receiving, When ee casur asa a, Tii a 
lying under the tortures that oe ron tt ta a 
scription; because, in this rh meet with ely q's 
too close upon our senses, and He the objet ptt vito 
that it does not give us time ò Se 80 han} pea Vide 
ourselves. Our thoughts ata eisure- tg Pony | [of sut 
miseries of the sufferer, that wo tute fan ‘put 
upon our own happiness, Wherstet {ur We wich 
trary, we consider the misfortunes a On the Bi Ihis. 
tory or poctry, either-as past or as fi We read iy ti nich 
the reflection upon ourselves rises <ctitious; So th jie 
and overbears the sorrow we co an Us, insensie ent 
ferings of the afflicted. ceive for the ai rh 
But because the mind of Teau P 
more perfect in matter than whet et Soh we 
and can never meet with any sight in finds there peg 
sufficiently, answers its highest ideas aeae Mid he 
ness; or, in other words, because the: Dleasan, ted 
can fancy to itself things more great, maginatity landt 
beautiful, than the eye ever saw, and is sates may 
ble of some defect in what it has seen; i ee those 
count it is the part of a poct to “humour ih fa For ¢ 
gination in our own notions, by mending inten like 
fecting nature where he describes a reality, ant gat 
adding greater beauties than are put tovelhe i and 
nature, where he describes a fiction. |.” man} 
He is not obliged to attend her inthe sloma} 
vances which she makes from one season to another 
or to. observe her conduct in the: succbssive po 
duction of plants and flowers. ' He may draw iny 
his description all the beauties of the spring ani | 
autumn, and make the whole year contribute some. | Ido 
thing to render it the more agreeable. His rose-trs, | gti 
woodbines, and jessamines, may flower together, aie 
and his beds be covered at the same. time with lilies | that 
violets, and amaranths.: His soil is not restrainel | w 
to any particular'set of plants; but'is proper eitte T] 
for oaks or:myrtles, and adapts itself to the lye in th 
of every climate.. Oranges may grow wild in iy) tion 
myrrh may be met'with in every hedge; and il) f | who 
he: thinks it' proper to haye a‘ grove of spices, rai Cu 
quickly command sun’ enough to raise it. 5 hood 
this. will’not furnish out an agreeable scoprire] sion! 
can make several new species of flowers, with ai We 
scents and higher colours than any that eb ul fe 
arr. f birds may be * | mori 
gardens of nature.: His concerts 0 At 
fall and. harmonious and his wonds as (et Se a 
l ; is at nomoro Cpe pers 
gloomy as he pleases, He isat DOT oi told 
ina long vista than a short one, an rh Jf a mile wi 
throw his cascades. from `a precipice has his choice ent 
| high, as from one of twenty yards. He of his rivet may 
of the winds, and, can turn the coun ee delight are 
in all the'variety of meanders:that.are word, he it ours 
‘| ful-to the reader’s imagination. mete and mf subj 
the modelling of Nature in his own: i 3h è do fa 
give her what charms he pleases, Pinto absurd Tepr 
nol reform het too much, and run i tes 
by endeavouring to excel.—O. ja 
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j $ i it. In this re- 
| 5 — non that arise from it. re- 
aie imagination the ancients. Why ih Ea | 
giess y the modo ris Who the best among the English 
ect 7) the MOCT rs 
Pah ee tical persons: rin 
fr eral , gratissimus CTTOr— on, 2 Ep. ii. 140. 
ie ii Ges raptur'd mind. 
sect delus! A 
he sweet ind of writing, wherein the poct 
, nd entertains his 


js 2 a 
HERE > of _ nature, : 
io los eo with the characters and actions 
a f them no existence 


have many ol Ler 
Dene bestows On them. Such are fairies, 
demons, and departed spirits. 
«the fairy way of writing,” 
. sndecd more dificult than any other that 
efnis meee +6 fancy, because he-has no pat- 
sjepends on the poet S vv aust work altogether out of 
iter follow in it, and must work altog ro 
n 
ae odd turn of thought required for 
f writing 3 and it is impossible for a poet 
has not a particular cast of 
tion naturally fruitful and su- 
his, he ought to be very well 
ds and fables, antiquated romances, 
of nurses and old women, that he 


sons as 


magi cians, 
Dryden calls 


fancy, 

| perstitious 
‘versed in legen 
‘and the traditions m 
may fall in with our nat pods fay : 
hose notions which we have imbibed in our fancy. 
i therwise he will be apt to make his fairies talk 
tele of his own species, and not like other 
sets of beings, who converse with different objects, 
and think in a different manner from that of 


mankind. 
Sylvis deducti caveant, me judice, fauni, 
Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenses, 


Aut nimium teneris juvenentur versibus 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 244 


Let ot the wood-horn satyr fondly sport 

With am'rous verses, as if bred at court—FRAxcls. 
Ido not say with Mr. Bays in the Rehearsal, that 
spirits must not be confined to speak sense: but it 
is certain their sense ought to be a little discoloured, 
that it may seem particular, and proper to the per- 
son and condition of the speaker. 
_ These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror 
in the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagina- 
tion with the strangeness and novelty of the persons 
\who are represented in them. ‘They bring up into 
our memory the stories we have heard in our child- 
hood, and favour-those secret terrors and apprehen- 
sions to which the mind of man is naturally subject. 


owes its original to the darkness and superstition of 
later ages, when pious frauds were made use of to 
amuse mankind, and frighten them into a sense of 
their duty. Our forefathers looked upon nature with 
more reverence and horror, before the world was 
enlightened by learning and philosophy ; and loved 
to astonish themselves with the apprehensions of 
witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and enchantments. 
There was:not a village in England that had not a 
ghost in it; the churchyards were all haunted; 
every large common had a circle of fairies belong- 
ing to it; and there was scarce a shepherd to be met 
with who had not seen a spirit, 

Among all the poets of this kind our English are 
much the best, by what I have yet seen; whether it 
be that we abound with more stories of this nature, 
or that the genius of our country is fitter for this 
sort of poetry. 
ful, and very often disposed, by that gloominess and 
melancholy of temper, which is so frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and visions, to which 
others are not so liable. i 

Among the English, Shakspeare has incom- 
parably excelled all others. That noble extrava- 
gance of fancy, which he had in so great perfection, 
thoroughly qualified him to touch this weak super- 
stitious part of his reader’s imagination; and made 
him capable of succeeding, where he had nothing 
to support him besides the strength of his own 
genius. There is something so wild, and yet so so- 
lemn, in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, witches, 
and the like imaginary persons, that we cannot for- 
bear thinking them natural, though we have no rule 
by which to judge of them, and must confess, if 
there are such beings in the world, it looks highly 
probable they should talk and act as he har repre- 
sented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary beings, that 
we sometimes meet with among the poets, when the 
author represents any passion, appetite, virtue, or 
vice, under a visible shape, and makes it a person 
or an actor in his poem. Of this nature are the de 
scriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in 
Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. We find 
a whole creation of the like shadowy persons in 
Spenser, who had an admirable talent in represen- 
tations of this kind. I have discoursed of these 
emblematical persons in former papers, and shall 
therefore only mention them in this place. 
we see how many ways poetry addresses itself to the 


iN apea with surveying the different habits 
ee ae of foreign countries : how much. 
aroled ine be delighted and surprised when we 
rena aa Were, into'a new creation; and see the 
told faticies an of another species ! Men of 
to this King a philosophical dispositions, object 
enough to Be poetry, that it: has not probability 
may be answ ee the: imagination. But to this it 
are many aN » that we are sure in general, there 
Ourselves, ahd ectual beings in the world besides 
subject fy dif Several species of spirits, who are 
i mankind : Rice laws and economies from those 
"presented T en we see, therefore, any of these 
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Yo so many pleasing relations in fa- 
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u: for, indeed, al t much of this poetry among 
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imagination, as it has not only. the whole circle of 
nature for its-province, but makes new worlds of its 
own, shows us persons who are not tobe found in 
being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, 
with the several virtues and vices, in a sensible 
shape and character. : $ A 

I shall, in my two following papers, consider, in 
general, how other kinds of writing are qualified to 
please the imagination; with which’ I intend to 


conclude this essay. —O- 
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animum auditoris agunto. 
Hor Ars Poet. v. 100. 

hey will. 

Roscommon. 


—Quocunque voient, 
And raise men’s passions to what height í 


As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their 


several materials from outward objects, 
them together at their own pleasure, there are others 
who are obliged to follow na 
| to take entire scenes out of her. 
rians, natural philosophers, travellers, : r 
and, in a word, all who describe visible objects of a 
real existence. 

It is the most agreeable tal 


be able to draw up his } ise 
in proper expressions, to set before our eyes the di~- 


visions, cabals, and jealousies of great men, to lead 
us step by step into the several actions and events 
of his history. We ; h 
ing itself by just degrees, and breaking upon us in- 
sensibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing 
suspense, and have time given us to raise our Cx- 
pectations, and to side with one of the parties’ con- 
cerned in the relation. I confess this shows more 
the art than the veracity of the historian; but I am 
only to speak of him as he is qualified to please the 
imagination, and in this respect Livy has, perhaps, 
excelled all who ever went before hirn or have written 
since his time. He describes every thing in so lively 
a manner, that his whole history is an admirable 
picture, and touches on such proper circumstances 
in every story, that his reader becomes a kind of 
Spectator, and feels in himself all the variety of pas- 
sions which are correspondent to the several parts 
of the relation, 

But among this set of writers there are none who 
more gratify and enlarge the imagination than the 
authors of the new philosophy, whether we consider 
their theorics of the earth or heavens, the discoveries 
they have made by glasses, o1 any other of their 
contemplations on nature. We are not a little 
pleased to find every green leaf swarm with millions 
of animals, that at their largest growth are not 
visible to the naked eye. ‘There is something very 
engaging to the fancy, as well as to our reason, in 
the treatises of metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. 
But when we survey the whole earth at once, and 
the several planets that lie within its neighbourhood, 
we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to see so 
many worlds, hanging one above another, and 
sliding round their axles'in such an amazing pomp 
and solemnity. “If, after this, we contemplate those 
wild* fields of ether, that reach in height as far as 
from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run abroad al- 
most to an infinitude, our imagination finds its ca- 
pacity filled with so immense a prospect, and puts 
itself upon the stretch to comprehend it. But if we 
yet rise higher, and consider the fixed stars as so 
inany vast oceans of flame, that are each of them 
attended with a different sct of planets, and still dis- 
cover new firmaments and new lights that are sunk 
further into those unfathomable depths of ether, so 
as not to be seen by the strongest of our telescopes, 
we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, 
and confounded with the immensity and magnifi- 
cence of nature. = 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to en- 
large itself by degrees, in its contemplation of the 
various proportions which its several objects bear to 
each other, when it compares the body of man to the 
bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it de- 


Such are histo- 


ent of an historian to 


| 
| Vide ed. in folic. 
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love to see the subject unfold- | 


scribes round the sun, that a 7 4 
the fixed stars, the sph ‘at circle to 
cotter , Phere of t the g oa 
circuit of the whole creatio Ne fixed There y 
self to the infinite space Haii Whole ae ‘oth | 5 
about it; or when the CR 1S every whe iin it 
and considers the bulk of % ation Works do dita | 
ofan animal a hundred tim uman body; Dwang € 
particular limbs of such ae less than mpe! 
springs that actuate the limbs eet the it the | pow! 
the springs a-going, and the aa 1e spirits whi yt sins 
ness of these several parts, before tote hint aul 
at their full growth and periene they haye ae The 
this, we take the icast particle ar but if, atten’! Me 
rits, and consider its capacit are A ae ples 
a woud that shall contain Sine cing Wrought te! i 
meusions a heaven and earth ae those ninoy i. | 4 
every different species of livin Sand pla el and i 
same analogy and proportion the E Catures, in the , Z 
in our own universe; such a CAMIN Cach other Tr 
of its nicety, appears ridiculous to th n, by Teasgy confi 
not turned their thoughts that way ae Wo hae versa 
same time it is founded on no less ae het at the with 
of a demonstration. Nay, we may aa € evidence and! 
ther, and discover in the smallest ae Carry it fur. thou 
little world a new inexhausted fund mee of tii ofn 
pible of being spun out into another anv 2 me 
I have dwelt the longer on this AAW int 
think it may show us the proper inte eee me 
the defectiveness of our imagination; liars ae a Si 
fined to a very small quantity of space and iad ie 
diately stopped in its operation, when it l and 
to take in any thing that is very great or very ltl | time 
Let a man try to conceive the different bulk of an’ undi 
animal, which is twenty, from another which isa inte 
hundred times less than a mite, or to compare in T 
his thoughts a length of a thousand diameters of the of ] 
earth, with that of a million; and he will quickly take 
find that he has no different measures in his mind, nat 
adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of grandeur is a) 
or minuteness. ‘Che understanding, indeed, opens ani 
an infinite space on every side of us; but the 1m. sagi 
gination, after a few faint efforts is immediately at fron 
a stand, and finds herself swallowed upin theim- pas 
inensity of. the void that surrounds it: our reasdu 4 
can pursue a particle of matter through an infinite n 
variety.of divisions; but the fancy soon loses sight! |, 5 
of it, and feels in itself a kind of chasm, that wants i h 
to be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk, We Bi 
can neither widen nor contract the faculty to (a but 
dimensions of either extreme. The object 15 m tha 
big for our capacity, when we woul coe oug 
the circumference of a world; and dwin ia tos 
nothing when we endeavour after the idea ote no the 
It is possible this defect of imagination ae em 
be in the soul itself, but as it acts m AED sch 
with the body. Perhaps there may not be or the slo 
the brain for such a variety of impressioni min Cor 
animal spirits may be incapable of figuring so very the 
such a manner as is necessary to Ce be, we at 
large or very minute ideas. Hovo ier nature No} 
may well suppose that beings of a ‘iis probable hh 
very much excel us in this respect, oe perfect her be 
the soul of man will be infinitely mate rest; ins a 
after in this faculty, as well as m ® will be able x 
much that, perhaps, the imagination m form 1 a 
keep pace with the understanding; odes 82 o 
PA pacerwi T he different m sh 
itself distinct ideas of all the kee 
quantities of space.—O- | i 
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OW di. | i tains in a foreign soil ; 
s, i He sought ie a the attending toil—App1s0n 
S, and The pleasure less à 
10 the jeasures of the imagination are not wholly 
other THE p a such particular authors as are con- 
reason confned material objects, but are often to be met 
“lane sersant a8 the polite masters of morality, criticism, 
n Ùe vith ae speculations abstracted from matter, who, 
en and g they do not directly treat of the visible parts 
aa Paci often draw from them their similitudes, 
3 5 “ iaphors, and allegories. By these allusions, a truth 
» Cd 


> ‘n the understanding is, as it were, reflected ‘by the 
; i we are able to sce something like 


are obvious to all capacities, and more delightful 
than what is to be found in arts and sciences. 

J It is this talent of affecting the imagination that 
gives an embellishment to good sense, and makes 
one man’s compositions more agreeable than 
another’s. It sets off all writings in general, but 
is the very life and highest. perfection of poetry 

Where it shines in an eminent degree, it has pre- 
served several poems for many ages, that have no- 
thing else to recommend them; and where all the 
other beauties are present, the work appears dry 
and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has 
something in it like creation. It bestows a kind 
of existence, and draws up to the reader’s view 
several objects which are not be found in being. 
It makes additions to nature, and gives a greater 
variety to God’s works. In a word, it is able to 
beautify and adorn the most illustrious scenes in 
the universe, or to fill the mind with more glorious 
shows and apparitions than can be found in any: 
part of it. 

We have now discovered the several originals of 
those pleasures that gratify the fancy; and here, 
perhaps, it would not be very difficult to cast under 
their proper heads those contrary objects, which 
are apt to fill it with distaste and terror; for the 
imagination is as liable to pain as pleasure. When 
the brain is hurt by any accident, or the mind dis- 
ordered by dreams or sickness, the fancy is overrun 
with wild dismal ideas, and terrified with a thou 
sand hideous monsters of its own framing. 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 
Et solem geminum, ct duplices se ostendere Thebas: 
Aut Agamemnonius scenis agitatus Orestes, 
Armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, ultricesque sedent in limine Dire. 
Vire. Æn iv. 469 


Like Pentheus, when distracted with his fear, 

He saw two suns, and double Thebes, appear; 

Or mad Orestes, when his mother’s ghost 

Jull in his face infernal torches tost, 

And shook hersnaky locks; he shuns the sight 

Flies o’er the stage, surpris’d with mortal fright, 

‘The Furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 
DRYDEN. 


There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as 


But to quit so disagreeable a subject, I shall only 
consider by way of conclusion, what an infinite 


‘advantage this faculty gives an Alnighty Being 
‘over the soul of man, and how great a measure of į 


happiness or misery we are capable of receiving 
from the imagination only. 
We have already seen the influence that one 


great a power then may we suppose lodged in him, 


who can infuse what ideas he pleases, and fill those 
ideas with terror and 


imagination ; S 
alg oe shape in a notion, and to discover a 
is cane! scheme of thoughts traced out upon matter. And 
‘imme. here the mind receives a great deal of satisfaction, 
tavour and has two of its faculties gratified at the same 
y little, | time, while the fancy is busy in copying after the 
‘of an understanding, and transcribing ideas out of the 
ch is a intellectual world into the material. d ; 
pare in The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice | 
s of the of pleasing allusions, which are generally to be 
quickly taken from-the great or beautiful works of art or 
s mind, nature; for, though whatever is new or uncommon | 
randeur isapt to delight the imagination, the chief design of 
, opens anallusion being to illustrate and explain the pas- 
he ima. sages of an author, it should be always borrowed 
ately at from what is more known and common than the 
the m- passages which are to be explained. 
reason Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many 
infinite tracks of light in a discourse, that make every thing 
es sight about them clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, 
t wants | when it is placed to an advantage, casts a kind of | 
k. We glory round it, and darts a lustre through a whole 
y to the Re These different kinds of allusion are 
tis 1o ut so many different manners of similitude; and 
prehend nat they may please the imagination, the likeness 
les mole ae to be very exact or very agreeable, as we love 
yn alois. N Seea picture where the resemblance is just, or | 
may nél © posture and air graceful. Butwe often find 
junctid ee Writers very faulty in this respect: great 
roma sion: T are apt to fetch their comparisons and allu- 
3 a ca the sciences in which they are most 
them r thei sant, so that a man may see the compass of 
so ely cir learning in a treatisevonett indiff 
be, "è Subject, ithe REN, on the most indi erent 
nature Tone but a profi cad a discourse upon love, which 
í pable | ave he: profound chymist could understand, and 
jo been ceard many a sermon that should only have 
ret herë- cen preached bat should only have 
t; ins | REIR ore a congregation of Cartesians. 
, able 10 TeCOUTSe. to aw your men of business usually have 
form 32 familiar. They. instances as are too. mean and 
des stå game of aleny are for drawing the reader into a 
| , Sop to sho or tennis, or for leading him from 
! "mployments, in the cant of particular trades and 
I} | ™ infinite on t is certain, there may be found 
| both these kindse) of very agreeable allusions in 
E Cutertaini Sh S; but, for the generality, the most 
§ ones lie in the works of nature, which 
A 


lout the help of words, and make scenes rise up 
Í before us, and seem present to the eye, without the 
‘assistance of bodies or exterior objects. He can 
‘transport the imagination with such beautiful and 
\elorious visions as cannot possibly enter into our 
| present conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly 
| spectres and apparitions as would make us hope 
for annihilation, and think existence no better than 
ia curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or 
‘torture the soul through this single faculty, as might 
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who knows all the ways of affecting the imagination, | 


that of a distracted person, when his imagination is | 
troubled, and his whole soul disordered and confused. | 
| Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a spectacle. 


man has over the fancy of another, and with what . 
ease he conveys into it a variety of imagery, how ; 


delight to wnat degree he | 
| thinks fit! He can excite images in the mind with- | 
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suff.ce to make up the whole heaven or hell of any 
finite being. SEN 

[This Bay on the Pleasures of the Imagination 
haying been published in separate papers, I shel! 
conclude it with a table of the principal contents 0 
each paper.*] 
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wet ; i i a te. 
Herc scripsi non otii abundantia, sed cahar Re 


Ihave written this, not out of the abundance of leisure, but of 
* my affection towards you 


not know any thing which gives greater 
d Pees to conversation, than the false notion 
some people have of raillery. It ought, certainly, 
to be the first point to be aimed at in society, to 
gain the good-will of those with whom you con- 
verse: the way to that is, to show you are well in- 
clined towards them. What then can be more 
absurd than to set up for being extremely ‘sharp 
and biting, as the term is, in your expressions to 
-our familiars? A man who has no good quality 
ut courage, is in a very ill way towards making 
an agreeable figure in the world, because that which 
he has superior to other people cannot be exerted 
without raising himself an enemy. Your gentle- 
man of a satirical vein is in the like condition. To 
say a thing which perplexes the heart of him you 
speak to, or brings lushes into his face, is a degree 
of murder; and it is, I think, an unpardonable of- 
fence to show a man you do not care whether he is 
pleased or displeased. . But will you not then take 
a jest?—Yes: but pray let it be a jest. It is no 
jest to put me, who am so unhappy as to have an 
utter aversion to speaking to more than one man at 
a time, under a necessity to explain myself in much 
company, and reducing me to shame and derision, 
except I perform what my infirmity of silence dıs- 
ables me to do, 

Callisthenes has great wit, accompanied with that 
quality without which a man can have no wit at all 
—a sound judgment. This gentleman rallies the 
best of any man I know; for he forms his ridi- 
‘cule upon a circumstance which you are in your 
heart not unwilling to grant him; to wit, that you 
are guilty of an excess in something which is in it- 
self laudable. He very well understands what you 
would be, and needs not fear your anger for de- 
claring you are a little too much that thing. The 
generous will bear being reproached as lavish, and 
the valiant as rash, without being provoked to re- 
sentment against their monitor. What has been 
said to be a mark of a good writer will fall in with 
the character of a good companion. The good wri- 
ter makes his reader better pleased with himself, 
and the agreeable man makes his friends enjoy 
themselves, rather than him, while he is in- their 
company. Callisthenes does this with inimitable 
pleasantry. He whispered a friend the other day, 
so as to be overheard by a young officer who gave 
symptoms of cocking upon the company, “ That 
gentleman has very much of the -air of a general 
officer.” The youth immediately put on a composed 
behaviour, and behaved himself suitably to the con- 
ceptions he believed the company had of him. It is 
to be allowed that Callisthenes will make a man 
Tun into impertinent relations to his own adyantage, 


* These contents are printed all together in the ori 
folio, at the end of No, 421; butiare in t his edition e es 
eee n propek places, and placed iat the beginnings of the several 
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S best pee 


out of countenance, whi «5 Dest fia’ 
own applause. His rail ugh is loud ne 
pany into little divisions and ae Puts the coy, 
while that of Callisthenes CERAI intereste 
every man not only better pleased Sit, and ke 
also with all the rest in the conve mi himself by | 

To. rally well, it is absolute ae i 
kindness must run through all ea tha | 
niust ever preserve the character of a RET jaj 
port your pretensions to be free with a ian Snp 
ought to be banished human society ie Actu 
raises his mirth upon giving pain T, eee by) 
upon whom he is pleasant, Nothing but th an 
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excel could make his company tolerated: Tae 
with whom he converses are sure to ea i 
sacrificed wherever he is admitted; and all te 
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it gives to other men’s ill-nature 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man’s lore, 
at the same time that it is exerted against his fulte | 
He hasan art of keeping the person he rallies in| 
countenance, by insinuating that he himself is guilty | 
of the same imperfection. This he does with a} 
much address, that he seems rather to bewail him- 
self, than fall upon his friend. | 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably i | 
prevails among men to take the liberty of displeasing | 
each other. One would think sometimes that the 
contention is who shall be most disagreeable, Allt- | 
sions to past follies, hints which revive what aman) 
has a mind to forget for ever, and deserves that all | 
the rest of the world should, are commonly Drought 
forth even in company of men of distinction, ‘Thy 
do not thrust with the skill of fencers, but wae 
with the barbarity of butchers. It is, metn) 
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— Nuper idoneus.—Hor. 3 Od. xxvi. 1. 


Once fit myself. 
pon myself as 
always wal 


a kind of guardian to the 
chful to observe any thing 


be unuse 
be the name of t 


ment; an 
witty, young, 
does not wan 
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the lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her under- 
standing, and the merit of her general character. 
But among the crowd of such cool adorers, she has 


two who are very assiduous in their attendance. 


There is something so extraordinary and artful in 3 z Meus 
think it but com- | gence gives your lovers irresistible advantage. You 


their manner of application, that I 


mon justice to alarm her in it. ` I have done it in 


the following letter :— 
“ MADAM, 


“T have for some time taken notice of. two gen- 


tlemen who attend you in all public places, both o 


whom have also easy access to you at your own i oer 
house. But the matter is adjusted between them; | little spirit. of pride and contradiction, he has the 


and Damon, who so passionately addresses you, has good effects of 


so cesign upon you; but Strephon, who seems to be 5 c 
indifferent to-you, is the man who is, as they have Damon in the following words, su 


settled it, to have you. The plot was laid over a speed.” 


bottle of wine ; and Strephon, when he first though 


of you, proposed to Dam is ri i 
p on to be his rival. The in earnest. It isa good time to 
manner of his breaking of it to.him, I was so placed CIE YEAS a ms : $ 


a tavern, that I could not avoid hearing. ‘ Da- 5 ; 
» said he, with a deep sigh, ‘I have long lan-| The comparison of Strephon’s galery to Damon’s 


ee a that miracle of beauty, Gloriana: and Janguishment strikes her imaginati 
you wil be very steadfastly my rival, I shall cer- | pect of very. agreeable hours 


t; H 
ainly obtain her. Do not,’ continued he, “b 


o : 

a a a this overture ; for I go upon the know- 
anity th memper ofthe woman, rather than any | pleased with another, is t 
Pretension should profit by an opposition ‘of your | advancing yourself. 
1 <a8ions to those of your humble servant. Glo- | playing into each o 
y good sense, a quick relish of the sa- T cannot tell how 
oe life, and will not give herself, as the stand such a siege. 

ima do, to the arms of a man to whom 
Bai rent. As she is a sensible woman, ex-| many OPP 
$ of rapture and adoration will not move her | that all w 


Ny 


nana has yer 

‘Actions 
crowd of 
She is in 
Pression 
neither: b 


Yor Gece he that has her must be the object of | now she is advised, toan exp 


> not her pity. The way to this end 
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s their interest. The present paper 
n the service of a very fine young 

- and the admonitions I give her may not 
al to the rest of the sex. Gloriana shall 


dwhen I have told you that she is rich, 

and beautiful, you will believe she 
t admirers. She has had since she 
came to town about twenty-five of those lovers who 
make their addresses by way of jointure and settle- 
ment; these come and go with great indifference on 
poth sides; and as beauteous as she is, a line ina deed 
has had exception enough against it, to outweigh 


take to be, that a man’s general conduct should be 
agreeable, without addressing in particular to the 
woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you will be so kind 
as to sigh and die for Gloriana, J will carry it with 
great respect towards her, but seem void of any 
thoughts as a lover. By this means [ shall be in 
the most amiable light of which I am capable; I 
shall be received with freedom, you with reserve.’ 
Damon, who has himself no designs uf marriage at 
all, easily fell into the scheme; and you may ob- 
serve, that wherever you are, Damon appears also. 
You see he carries on an unaffected exactness in his 
dress and manner, and strives always to be the very 
contrary of Strephon. They have already suc- 


Strephon, and turn themselves of course from Damon. 


day was a contrivance to remark your resentment. 
When you saw the billet subscribed Damen, and 
turned away with a scornful air, and cried ‘ imper- 
tinence P. you gave hopes to him that shuns you, 
without mortifying him that languishes for you. 

“« What I am concerned for, Madam, is, that in 
the disposal of your heart you should know what you 
are doing, and examine it before it is lost. Strephon 
contradicts you in discourse with the civility of one 
who has a value for you, but gives up nothing like 
one that loves you. This seeming unconcern gives 
his behaviour the advantage of sincority, and in- 
sensibly obtains your good opinion by appearing 
disinterested in the purchase of it. If you watch 
these correspondents hereafter, you will find that 
Strephon makes his visit of civility immediately after 
Damon has tired you with one of love. Though you 
are very discreet,. you will find it no easy matter to 
escape the toils so well laid: as, when one studies 
to be disagreeable in passion, the otherto be pleasing 
without it. : All the turns of your temper are care- 
“| fully watched, and their quick and faithful intelli- 
will please, Madam, to be upon your guard, and 
take all the necessary precautions against one who 
is amiable to you before you know he is enamoured, 

“Tam, Madam, your most obedient Servant.” 


¢| Strephon makes great progress in this lady’s good 
graces; for, most women being actuated by some 


both those motives by this covert way 


of courtship. He received a message yesterday from 
perscribed “ With 


t| « All goes well: she is very angry at me, and I 


sie “ 2 
visit. Yours. 


on with a pros- 
with such a man as the 


ceeded so far, that your eyes are ever in search of | 


They mect and compare notes upon your carriage ; | 
and the letter which was brought to you the other | 


e | former, and abhorrence of the insipid prospect with 
one like. the latter. To know when a lady is dis- 
is to know the best time of 


his method of two persons 
ther’s hand ıs so dangerous, that 
a woman could be able to with- 
The condition of Gloriana I am 
afraid is irretrievable 5 for Strephon has had so 
ortunities of pleasing without suspicion, 
hich is left for her to do is to bring him, 
Janation of his passion, 
I jand beginning again, if she can conquer the kin 


————— eee 
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centiments she has already conceived for pim: 
| When one shows himself a creature to be avoided, 
the other proper to be fled to for succour, they have 
the whole woman between them, and can occasion- 
ally rebound her love and hatred from one to the 
other, in such amanner as to keep her at a distance 
| from all tne rest of the world, and cast lots for the 
conquest. : 

N.B. I have many other secrets which concern 
the empire of love; but I consider, that, while 
! alarm my women, I instruct my men,—L 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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5 i i si te non deficit æquus. 
| Est Ulubris, animus si peet 30 


‘Tis not the place disgust or pleasure brings: 
l From our own mind our satisfaction springs. 


“Mx, SPECTATOR, London, June 24. 


© A man who hasit in his power to choose his 
own company, would certainly be much to blame, 
should he nol, to the best of his judgment, take such 
as are of a temper most suitable to his own; and 
where that choice is wanting, or where a man is 
, mistaken in his choice, and yet under a necessity of 
continuing in the same company, it will certainly 
be his interest to carry himself as easily as possible. 
“ In this I am sensible I do but repeat what has 
been said a thousand times, at which, however, I 
think nobody has any title to take exception, but 
they who never failed to put this in practice. Not 
to use any longer preface, this being the season of 
the year in which great numbers of all sorts of 
people retire from this place of business and plea- 
sure to country solitude, I think it not improper to 
advise them to take with them as great a stock of 
good humour as they can; for though a country life 
is described as the most pleasant of all others, and 
though it may in truth beso, yet it is so only to 
those who know how to enjoy leisure and retirement. 
“ As for those who cannot live without the con- 
stant helps of business or company, let them con- 
_ sider, that in the country there is-no Exchange, 
1 there are no playhouses, no variety of coffee-houses, 
| Nor many of those other amusements which serve 
here as so many reliefs from the repeated occur- 
rences in their own families; but that there the 
greatest part of their time must be spent within them- 
selves, and consequently it behoves them to consider 
how agreeable it will be to them before they leave 
this dear town, ; 
“I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were very well 
entertained last year, with the advices you gaye us 
from Sir Roger’s country-seat; which I the’ rather 
mention, because it is almost impossible not to live 
| Pleasantly, where the master of a family is such a 
+, one as you there describe your friend, who cannot 
therefore (I mean as to his domestic character) be 
too often recommended to the imitation of others, 
| How amiable is that affability and benevolence with 
which he treats his neighbours, and every one, even 
| the meanest of his own family! and yet how seldom 
, Mnitated! Instead of which we commonly meet 
| with il-natured expostulations, noise, and chidines 
Sag And this I hinted, because the humour and dis- 
| Position of the head is what chiefly influences all 
| 


the other parts of a family. 

‘í An agreemen 
friends and ac 

: life. Thisis 
| no judges 


tand kind correspondence between 
quaintance is the greatest pleasure of 
anundonbted truth; and yet any man 
from the practice of the world will be 
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almost persuaded to believe 
; ee 
can we suppose people should hentia 
make themselves uneasy > Wi © 80 ind? 
to entertain and foment testo enga 
upon every the least occa EO cas 
are people who (as it sho 
troublesome and vexatioy 
mira sunt alacritate ad litiag ull 
i igand j 
cheerfulness in wrangling? eat ‘have’, 
that there are very few fa i 


A ia Us 
w families ; 5 A 
not fends and animosities, Tan nieeeh ther 
Ws ey, 
ery 


18, who (ag Sitin 


interest, there more particularly tome 
cause there (as I would willingly aac 
another uneasiness without feeling c)n ! 


—But I am gone beyond w 
almost forgot what Í chief 
barely to tell you how har 
our time in town, 
the country ; how uneasy we grow 


hat I desions 


ESS = 


é and mak 
with one another to our faces a3 we hear as frea 
of the world behind their backs, After I ae Test | 


T, a family. piece | 
J-Plee, | 
of you, I hopemy l 


s After these plain observations, give me leaves 
give you a hint of what a set of company of iny ty | 
quaintance, who are now gone into the Country, and 
have the use of an absent nobleman’s seat, hare | 
settled among themselves, to ayoid the inconye. 
niences above mentioned. They are a collection of 
ten or twelve, of the same good inclination towards 
each other, but of very different talents and inclins. 
tions; from hence they hope that the variety of their 
tempers will only create yariety of pleasures, But 
as there always will arise, among the same people, 
either for want of diversity of ohjects, or the like 
causes, a certain satiety, which may grow into ill 
humour or discontent, there is a large wing of the 
house which they design to employ in the nature of 
an infirmary. Whoever says a peevish thing, or 
acts any thing which betrays a sourness or indispo- 
sition to company, is immediately to be conveyed to i 
his chambers in the infirmary; from whence he ii 
not to be relieved, till by his manner cat | 
and the sentiments expressed in his petition fore | 
purpose, he appears to the majority of the ase | 
to be again fit for society. You are to under! a 
that all ill-natured words or uneasy gestures i 
sufficient cause for banishmenr; SUE el 
tiently to servants, making a mar ae die 
says, or any thing that betrays net Bat i 
humour, are also criminal without rope naturel 
is provided, that whoever open rey ratites 
fit coming upon himself, and volunt 


k infirmary 
shall be received at his return from the i 


By these ani 


with the highest marks of CHO a Meli if ther 


other wholesome methods, it is expec have 
cannot cure one another, yet at least they è 
taken care that the ill-humour ) 
troublesome to the rest of the comp Ri establish 
many other rules which the society nd tranquillity 
for the preservation of their ease E 
the effects of which, with the nRa to you 
among them, shall be Ce 
time to time, for the public goo’, ble Servant, 
« Sir, your most hum “uR, O 


T: ` 
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yer proterit æstas 
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TUESDA 
Zephyris; 
mu z 
is, t mox 
fruges effuderit, C x 
currit jners.—Hor. 4 Od. vii. 9 
fr with western gales, 
prevails, 
fruitful run, 
d hails: . 
repairs again, 
Sın W TEMPLE. 


ows S01 © 
sver spring } 


7 j, 
in's 

„jds to aut! 

i ld torms ani 

13 t0 


o m 
AS this a ng moo! 
Fach 10s 


pecTATOR, 


S i . 
«MR. hardly any thing gives me a more 


wT HERE i t than the: enjoyment of a cool still 

elig ie uneasiness of a hot sultry day. 
aa assed not long ago, which made me 
e i hour was come for the sun to set, 
sli enjoy the freshness of the evening in 
eth then affords me the pleasantest 
in the whole four-and-twenty. I im- 
ately rose from my couch, and went down into 
ate Yaescond at first by twelve stone steps into 
n 1O uare divided into four grass-plots, in each 
sbarge Sq% atue of white marble. ‘This is sepa- 


+ hich is a SL A a 
A a large parterre by a low wall; and from 
Ta through a pair of iron gates, you are led 

A 


long broad walk of the finest turf, seton each 
and on either hand bordered by 

he right divides the walk from a 
villerness parted into a variety of alleys and arbours, 
aud on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, which 
‘ithe receptacle of a great number of oranges and 
layrtles, ‘The moon shone bright, and seemed then 
agreeably to supply the place of the sun, 
ing me with as much light as was necessary to 
vera thousand pleasing objects, and at the same 
‘ime divested of all power of heat. 
atitin the water, the fanning of the wind rustling 
onthe leaves, the singing of the thrush and night- 
ingale, and the coolness of the walks, all conspired 
„o make me day aside all displeasing thoughts, and 
brought me into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I 
lelieve, the next happiness to that of hereafter. In 
[lis sweet retirement I naturally fellinto the repe- 
on of some lines out of a poem of Milton’s, which 
ntitles Il Penseroso, the ideas of which were 
ae suited to my present wanderings of 


e . 
I might 


into a) 
aide with tall yews, 
a canal, which on t 


Sweet bird! that shunn’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical! most melancholy ! 

| ey chauntress, oft, the woods among. 

| eo to hear thy ev’ning song: 

| a missing thee I walk unseen 
a the dry smooth-shaven green, 

| fsa the wand’ring moon, 

nas near her highest noon , 

| meon that hath been led astray 

Ae veh the heaven's wide pathtess way 
Sty oft, as if her head she bow'd, 

oping through a fleecy cloud. 


TI 
pane some strange mysterious dream 
tlie x its wings in airy stream, 
Soft ely portraiture display"d 
And en my, eyelids laid: 
Nos D ake, sweet music breathe 
Scan wo out, or underneath, 
Or the’ spirits to mortals’ good, 
Unseen genius of the wood. 


u 
olre 
night ee then upon ‘the sweet vicissitudes of 
isons, and fen the charming disposition of the 
and oh! rail Li return again in a perpetual circle : 
, that I could from these my declining 

my first spring of youth and 


| "our ; ae again to 
3 OUE aaa y 
wi t that, alas! “is impossible ! all that re- 


ithin m 


‘es T feel, is Power is to soften the incon- 


ith an easy contented mind, and 


The reflection | 
lone another: their girdles were loosed, and they 


| moved to the sound of soft music, striking the 
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the enjoyment of such delights as this solitude 
affords me. In this thought, I sat me down ona 
bank of flowers, and dropped into a siumber, which 
whether it were the effect of fumes and vapours or 
my present thoughts, I know not; but A 
the genius of the garden stood before me, and intro- 
duced into the walk where I lay this drama and dif- 
ferent scenes of the revolution of the year, which 
whilst I then saw, even in my dream, 1 resolved to 
write down, and send to the Spectator :— 5 
“The first person whom Í saw advancing to- 
wards me was a youth of a most beautiful air and 
shape, though he seemed not yet arrived ‘at that 
exact proportion and symmetry of parts which a 
little more time would have given him; but, how- 
ever, there was such a bloom in his countenance, 
such satisfaction and joy, that I thought it the most 
desirable form that I had ever seen. He was clothed 
in a flowing mantle of green silk, interwoven with 
flowers: he had a chaplet of roses on his head, and 
a narcissus in his hand; primroses and violets 
sprang up under his fect, and all nature was cheered 
at his approach. Flora was on one hand, and Fer- 
tumnus on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. 
After this, I was surprised to see the moon-beams 
reflected with a sudden glare from armour, and to 
see a man completely armed advancing with his 
sword drawn. I was soon informed by the genius 
it was Mars, who had long usurped a place among 
the attendants of the Spring. 
softer appearance. It was Venus, without any 
ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus, with which she had encompassed a 
globe, which she held in her right hand, and in her 
left hand she had a sceptre of gold. After her, fol- 
lowed the Graces, with their arms entwined within 


ground alternately with their feet. Then caine up 
the three Months which belong to this seascn. As 
March advanced towards me, there was, methought, 
in his look a louring roughness, which ill befitted a 
month which was ranked in so soft a season; but 


las he came forwards, his features became insensibly 


more mild and gentle; he smoothed his brow, and 
looked with so sweet a countenance, that 1 could 
not not but lament his departure, though he made 
way for April. He appeared in the greatest gaiety 
imaginable, and had a thousand pleasures to attend 


him: his look was frequently clouded, but imme- 
l diately 


returned to its first composure, and re- 
mained fixed in a smile. Then came May, attended. 
by Cupid, with his bow strung, and in a posture to- 
let fly an arrow: as he passed by, methought I 
heard a confused noise of soft complaints, gentle 
ecstasies, and tender sighs of lovers; vows of con- 
stancy, and as many complainings of perfidiousness * 
all which the winds wafted away as soon as they 
had reached my hearing. After these, I saw a 
man advance in the full prime and vigour of his 
age; his complexion was sanguine and ruddy, his 
lair black, and fell down in beautiful ringlets be- 
neath his shoulders; @ mantle of hair-coloured silk 
hung loosely upon hia: he advanced with a hasty 
step after the Spring, and sought out the shade and 
cool fountains which played in the garden. He was 
particularly well pleased when a troop of Zephyrs 
fanned him with their wings. He had two compa- 
nions who walked on each side, that made him ap- 
pear the most agreeable: the one was Aurora with: 
fingers of roses, and her feet dewy, attired in grav: 
the other was Vesper, in a robe of azure beset with 


439° 


He made way for 2- 


ag" eee 
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@rops of gold, whose breath he caught se it 
passed over a bundle of honey-suckles and tube- 
roses which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres 
followed them with four reapers, who danced a 
morrice to the sound of oaten pipes and cymbals. 
hen came the. attendant Months. June retained 
still some small likeness of the Spring; 
other two seemed to step with a less vigorous tread, 
especially August, who seemed almost to at 
whilst for half the steps he took, the dog-star levelle 


his rays full at his head. They passed gh one maie 
way for a person that seemed to bend a UNE ua er 
the weight of years; his beard and hair, w ee w ae 
full grown, were composed of an equal number o 
black and gray; he wore a robe which he had girt 
round him, of a yellowish cast, not unlike the colour 
of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thought 
he hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing 
scene by the large quantity of fruits which he bore 
in his hands. Plenty walked by his side with a 
healthy fresh countenance, pouring out from a horn 
all the various products of the year. Pomona fol- 
lowed with a glass of cider in her hand, with Bac- 
chus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied. by 
a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. Sep- 
tember, who came next, seemed in his looks to pro- 
mise anew Spring, and wore the livery of those 
months, The succeeding month was all soiled with 
the juice of grapes, as if he had just come from the 
wine-press. November, though he was in this di- 
vision, yet, by the many stops he made, seemed 
rather inclined to the Winter, which followed close 
at his heels, He advanced in the shape of an old 
man in the extremity of age; the hair he had was 
so very white, it seemed a real snow; his eyes were 
red and piercing, and his beard hung with a great 
quantity of-icicles; he was wrapped up in furs, but 
yet se pinched with excess of cold, that his limbs 
were all contracted, and his body bent to the ground, 
so that he could not have supported himself had it 
not been for Comus, the god of revels, and Neces- 
sity, the mother of Fate, who sustained him on cach 
side. The shape and mantle of Comus was one of 
the things that most surprised me: as he advanced 
towards me, his countenance seemed the most de- 
sirable I had ever seen. On the fore part of his 
mantle was pictured joy, delight, and satisfaction, 
with a thousand emblems of merriment, and jests 
with faces looking two ways at once; but as he 


_ passed from me I was amazed ata shape so little 


correspondent to his face; his head. was bald, and 
all the rest of his limbs appeared ola and deformed. 
On the hinder part of his mantle was represented 
Murder* with. dishevelled hair and a dagger all 
bloody, Anger in a robe of scarlet, and Suspicion 
squinting with both eyes; but above all, the most 
conspicuous was the battle of the Lapithe and the 


Centaurs. I detested so hideous a shape, and. 


turned my eyes upon Saturn, who was stealing 
away behind him, with a scythe in one hand and an 
hour-glass in the other, unobserved. Behind Ne- 
Cessity was Vesta, the goddess of fire, with a lamp 
which was perpetually, supplied with oil, and whose 
flame was eternal. She cheered the rugged brow 
of Necessity, and warmed her so far as almost to 
make her assume the features and likeness of Choice. 
December, January, and February, passed on after 
the rest, all in furs; there was little distinction to 
be made amongst them; and they were only more or 


* The English are branded, perhaps tl gr bei 
addicted to ralcrdera En RINOA n E, 
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O cursed hunger of perni i 
What bands of faita can Impait 
Cre hold 


ULY 


A VERY agreeable friend of min iton, onle 
carrying me in his coach into the a the 9 her dae f | 30% 
fell into discourse concerning the Dte to ding |} | pious 

D a 


from 
A on : 
another, if these regards were repi S natio 


iat 3 e recipr jeasu! 

veneration ; but as he never fails i aoe belii Tira 

mirth and good-humour with his oad aN air ( able t 
Sent 


reasoning, he entered into the follow 


: x t in are 
‘I will not be confident in what conte ton] fed o 
what reign it happened, that this want URR art, 
confidence and right understanding between fa being | 
iter 


and son was fatal to the family of RREN 
Germany. Basilius alenak weg alts 
had arrived at the utmost perfection inthe hae 
art, and initiated his son Alexandrinus in TEN 
mysteries; but, as you know they are not to wi 
tained but by the painful, the pious, the chaste ml 
pure of heart, Basilius did not’ open to him, i, 
cause of his youth, and the deviations too natin 
to it, the greatest secrets of which he was maser 
as well knowing that the operation would failin. 


very P 
by apl 
come, 
“Tt 
punish 
derate 
' much 

somuc 
porne 
of the 


« 
the hands of a man so liable to errors inlife x ae 
Alexandrinus. But believing, froma certaiu indis ihoex 
position of mind as well as body, his dissolution was! f | solent 
drawing nigh, he called Alexandrinus to hin, arè! f| | his ow 


as he lay on a couch, ‘over-against which hiss || | proacl 
was seated, and prepared by sending out servant | | | ynlike 
one after another, and admonition to examine tht’) | his ow 
no one overheard them, he revealed the most imp || | besus 
tant of his secrets with the solemnity and languag! || | lousy, 
of an adept. ‘ My son,’ said he, ‘ many have bea Í| soo 
the watchings, long the lucubrations, coma | aA 
labours of thy father, not only to gain a grot a reasot 
plentiful estate to his posterity, but also LEE) | of his 
that he should have no posterity. Be not ee | jected 
my child: I do not mean that thou shalt be i | depen 
from me, but that I will never leave thee, | ne 
sequently cannot be sai rat || tea 
my dearest Alexandrinus, onir s 

in ni > We are not to ON) || ture a 
propagated in nine months. EA 
dict Nature, but to follow an ee 
long as an infant is in the womb o! ca 
long are these medicine Doge 
paring. Observe this sma very 
shall 
Lance 
of thy 
tid } 
teit; 


. his it 

ll phial and t jqudt. 
g ther & liq 

in the oth goers | 


are ye 


In these, my child, f life when they are 


shall revive the springs 0 


o 
h to the day pelet mira 


icines. 

lication of these my medicin A 
an care must be taken to apply the 
hours after the breath ison ae 
the clay is warm with its late 186, own oF 
of resuscitation. at fin 
perpetual toil an 
as ee as I am dead, ne 

uent; and when you ï AnA 
Pio my lips this inestimable liquor, 
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a ineffectual. 
piment wibe naf kave you, and we will 
ive me ally lay aside the authority of 
i ‘each other, live as brethren, 
ore dicines against such another 
vi and another appheaioy of 

a few days after these 
ea E vered to nee a 
derful Ms his life. But such was the 
: Basilius darka, r the loss of so excellent a 
V ts of grief had so wholly 
er of business, that he 
the time to which 
was expired. To 
drinus was a man of wit and 


pis fathe 


ity of it; 
able to the Bee now life, to repent of a very 
oor sion eto and, in the examination of his 
tad one A ico on as he did with this natural 
beat Rs put to repent very faithfully, and spend 
being ‘ously the life to which he should be restored 
Wy plication of these rarities, when time should 

i wn person. 

Bee yen i that Providence frequently 
punishes the self-love of men, who would do immo- 
derately for their own offspring, with children very 


' puch below their characters and qualifications ; in- 


much that they only transmit their names to be 
norne by those who give daily proofs of the vanity 
of the labour and ambition of their progenitors. 

“Tt happened thus in the family of Basilius ; for 
Alexandrinus began to enjoy his ample fortune in all 
thoextremities ofhouschold expense, furniture, and in- 
solent equipage ; and this he pursued till the day of 
his own departure began, as he grew sensible, to ap- 
proach. As Basilius was punished with a son very 


| unlike him, Alexandrinus was visited with one of 


hisown disposition, It is natural that ill men should 
be suspicious; and Alexandrinus; besides the jea- 
lousy, had proofs of the vicious disposition of his 
fon Reuatus, for that was his name. 

“Alexandrinus, as I observed, having very good 
reasons for thinking it unsafe to trust the real secret 
of his phial and gallipot to any man living, pro- 
eted to make sure work, and hope for his success 
sening from the avarice, not the bounty of his 
enefactor, 

“Wan e 
pu mis thought he called Renatus to his 
oat an espoke him in the most pathetic ges- 
ar anent As much, my son, as you have 
ea Tenens to vanity, and pleasure, as I also have 
othe pani ae you nor I could escape the fame 
progenitor R ects of the profound knowledge of our 
Sary well y he renowned Basilius. His symbol is 
shall never re to the philosophic world; and I 
Lance, Chemie the venerable air of his counte- 

i AGr a lct me into the profound mysteries 
Rid he « eri ne table of Hermes. “ It is true,” 
teit; that whi ie removed from all colour of de- 
Retior, by which 1s inferior is like that which is su- 
Miracles of ne are acquired and perfected all the 

mother eee work. The father is the sun, 
uth is the 4, 0n, the wind is in the womb, the 
tion, A pee of it, and mother of all perfec- 
Fisdom 2 put be received with modesty and 
lgo, a whims, gineal people carry, in all their 
ay reat loy cal sort of piety which is ordinary 


ers y 
ae e word 8 of mmoney, and is no more but de- 
ina) publics Seems omitted here, though it is not 

‘on in folio, orin the edit. in 8vo. of 1712. 


By this means ! ceiving themselves, that {hein regularity mndistrice: 


ness of manners, for the ends of this world, has 
some affinity to the innocence of hear: which must 
recommend them to the next.’ Renatus. wondered 
to hear his father talk so like an adept, and witk 
such a mixture of piety; while Alexandrinus ob- 
serving his attention fixed, proceeded. ‘This phial 

child, and this little earthen pot, will add to thy ae 
tate so much as to make thee the richest man in the 
German empire. J am going to my long home, but 
shall not return to common dust.’ Then he re- 
sumed a countenance of alacrity, and told him, that 
if within an hour after his death he anointed his 
whole body, and poured down his throat that liquor 
which he had from old Basilius, the corpse would be 
converted into pure gold. I will not pretend to ex- 
press to you the unfeigned tenderness that passed 
between these two extraordinary persons ; but if the 
father recommended the care of his remains with 
vehemence and affection, the son was not behind- 
hand in professing that he would not cut the least 
bit off him, but upon the utmost extremity, or to pro- 
vide for his younger brothers and sisters. 

“ Well, Alexandrinus died, and the heir of his 
body (as our term is) could not forbear, in the wan- 
tonness of his heart, to measure the length and 
breadth of his beloved father, and cast up the en- 
suing value of him before he proceeded to operation. 
When he knew the immense reward of his pains, 
he began the work : but lo! when he had anointed, 
the corpse all over, and began to apply the liquor, 
the body stirred, and Renatus, in a fright, broke | 
the phial.’—T 


No. 427.] THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1712. 


Quantum a rerum turpitudine abes, tantum te a yerborum li- 
bertate sejungas.—TvLt. 

We should be as careful of our words as our actions; and as 
far from speaking as from doing ill. 


Ir is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined 
to defamation. They who are harmless ang inno- 
cent can have no gratification that way ; but it ever 
arises from a neglect of what is laudable in a man’s 
self, and an impatience of seeing it in another. 
Else why should yirtue provoke? Why should 
beauty displease in such a degree, that a man given 
to scandal never lets the mention of either pass by 
him, without offering something to the diminution 
of it? A lady the other day at a visit, being at- 
tacked somewhat rndely by one whose own character 
has been very roughly treated, answered a great 
deal of heat and intemperance very calmly, “ Good 
madam, spare me, who am none of your match; I 
speak ill of nobody, and it is a new thing to me to 
be ill spoken of.’ Little minds think fame consists 


in the number of votes they have on their side 
among the multitude, whereas it is really the inse- 
parable follower of good and worthy actions. Fame 
is as natural a follower of merit, as a shadow is of a | 
body. It is true, when crowds press upon you, this 
shadow cannot be seen; but when they separate | 
from around you, it will again appear. The lazy, 
the idle, and the froward, are the persons who are 
most pleased with the little tales which pass about 
the town to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. 
Were it not for the pleasure of speaking ill, there 
are numbers of people who are too lazy to go out of 
their own houses, and too ill-natured to open their 
lips in conversation. It was nota little diverting 
the other day to observe a lady reading a post letter, 


and at these words, “ After all her airs, he hes 


—— 


a 
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| heard some story or other, and the match is brake 
off;” give orders in the midst of her reading, “ re 
to the horses.”’ That a young woman of merit has 
missed an advantageous settlement was news not to 
be delayed, lest somebody else should have given 
her malicious acquaintance that satisfaction before 
her. The unwillingness to receive good tidings is 
| a quality as inseparable from a ponndel bear a 
the readiness to divulge bad. But, alas! i S 
wretchedly low and contemptible is that state e 
mind, that cannot be pleased but by what is ie A 
ject of lamentation, This temper has ever The 
| in the highest degree, odious to gallant E> a 
Persian soldier, who was heard reviling Alexancer 
| the Great, was well admonished by his cee Sir, 
| you are paid to fight against Alexander, and not to 
rail at him.” s * y 
Citera in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general scandal, says very handsomely, 
! and with much reason, “ There are many who have 
particular engagements to the prosecutor ; there are 
many who are known to have ill-will to him for 
whom I appear; there are many who are naturally 
addicted to defamation, and envious of any good to 
any man who may. have contributed to spread re- 
| ports of this kind: for nothing is so swift as scandal, 
| nothing is more easily sent abroad, nothing received 
with more welcomé, nothing diffuses itself so uni- 
yersaily, I shall not desire that if any report to 
our disadvantage has any ground for it, you would 
overlook or extenuate it: but if there be any thing 
| advanced, without a person who can say whence he 
had it, or which is attested by one who forgot who 
Í told him of it, or who had it from one of so little 
| consideration that he did not then think it worth his 
| notice, all such testimonies as these, I know, you 
| will think too slight to have any credit against the 
| innocence and honour of your {ellow-citizen.’”’ When 
| an il report is traced, it very often vanishes among 
such as the orator has here recited. And how des- 
jreable a creature must that be who is in pain: for 
what passes among so frivolous a people! There is 
a town in Warwickshire, of good note, and formerly 
presty famous for much animosity and dissension, 
the chief families of which have now turned all 
their whispers, backbitines, envies, and private ma- 
lices, into mirth and entertainment, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title of the 
Lady Bluemantle. This heroine had, for many 
years together, outdone the whole sisterhood of gos- 
sips in invention, quick utterance, and unprevoked 
malice. This good body is of a lasting constitution, 
though extremely decayed in her eyes, and decrepit 
inher feet. ‘The two circumstances of being always 
at home from her lameness, and very attentive from 
her blindness, make her lodgings the receptacle of 
all that passes in town, good or bad; but for the 
latter she seems to have the better memory. ‘There 
is another thing to be noted of her, which is, that 
as it is usual with old people, she has a livelier me- 
mory of things which passed when she was very 
young than of late years. Add to all this, that she 
does not only not love anybody, but she hates every 
body. The statue in Rome* does not serve to vent 
malice half so well as this old lady does to disappoint 
it. She doesnot know the author of any thing that 
is told her, but can readily repeat the matter itself; 
therefore, though she exposes all the whole town, 
| She-offends no one in it. She is so exquisitely rest- 
| less and peevish, that she quarrels with all about 


* Astatue of Pasguin in that city, on whien sarcastic re- 
marks were pasted, and thencé called Pasquinades, : 
(3 = ~ : y sane w 
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a _———— 
her, and sometimes in a rane 
her habitation. To indul x al isan oN 
about the grounds belong aa aS hu our ek 
is in; and the persons to PR the Same the} 
being in the plot, are read: om she jg 
own chamber again, y to re 


At stated 4: 
woman at whose house she ti 
time, is sent for to quarrel wit eases she; 


common custom, When they h 
tt 


the jest, she is immediately; 
that she will board in a rane 
never yet been; and away she w iv Which gh 
and tell them all that the rest ie -EO this i k 
them. By this means, she has me been 
of every house in the place, ia aa 
stii 


hes in a dhe maay aat a 
y y furnishes her With, to favo Mes hie 

make her the general intelligence our that deg | 
all that can be said by one woman of the t 
Thus groundless stories di cou 


a ay 
e away, and so olii, 


truths are smothered under th x 

t © gener j 
they have a mind to discountencnes rine ts 
this is in my Lady Bluemantle’s Memoita tM 


Whoever receives impressi eM i 
of others, without SEANN cae 
[other credit for intelligence fies 
| Bluemantle, who is subjected to have lore 
| posed upon for want of other helps to alr 
mation. Add to this, that other AMU 
suspend the use of these faculties which she bale 
ratber than apply them to do Justice to their nek 
bours: and I think, for the service of my fait ra. 
evs, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary Laip: 
Bluemantle at every visit in town.—T. y 
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| this wood lad: 


No, 428.] FRIDAY, JULY 11, 172. 
Occupet extremum scabies.——Hon. Ars. Poet v 417 
The devil take the hindmost—Exexisu Paovrs. 


Ir is an impertinent and an unreasonable fot 
in conversation, for one man to take up all the di 
course. It may possibly be objected to me myself 
that I am guilty in this kind, in entertaining hel 
every day, and not giving so many able heh : 
have it more in their power, and as mucigai 
inclination, an opportunity to oblige manine 
their thoughts: “ Besides,” said one whom a 
heard .the other day, ‘ why must cua 
‘altogether upon topics of learning n 
Why should it pretend only to piia pee 
like—-things which are useful only vould ft 
literature and superior education y 
it consist also of all things which m Ais mechani 
or useful to any part of society; anii 
art should have their place as DN will ser? 
The ways of gain, husbandry, “0 Teor 
a greater number of people, ha pis 
what was well said or done y ni 
hero, general, or poct- 
critic talk of my works, 
said; and from that my 

5 lations, by 8 
plan of my specu e gex thabif el 
sons of all orders, and Sad with their DAM 
pleased to send me discour: hat 1 ca 
heledes of abode to them, 50 tit it Jabour 
the writings are guthentiy, Sa i 
be faithfully inserted in Mi aa sia his lE 
much more consequence R and arts such? i 
ticeship, to know by ehan than to sè 
became sheriff of Lono ‘eh a lion's 
one of his own quality Wi 
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yakn in hi es 

yoth structed m A lnd with a secret joy buy 

re TE it their interest to sell. I invite 
g aa have any thing to say for the pro- 

“ion of the public, to take their turns 

are welcome, from the late nob!e 


aper: they tude, to the humble author of 


f the long? 


ple tossed in a troubled sea, without 
what shore they bear, what rocks to 
what coast to pray for in their extremity, 
hy labour, and an invention that deserves 


| bea wort 


| ‘ 

| ue; att arene x E 

| rattle instrument, which is to make your visage 
to 


sour person more smug, eas in the 
| Ly Li as of some kind of good eseplion. 
eie of high moment meet with renown, those 
of little consideration, since of any consideration, 
"sre not to be despised. In order that no merit may 
lie hid, and no art unimproved, I repeat it, that I 
eall arlificers, as well as philosophers, to my assist- 
ance in the public service. It would be of great 
aif we had an exact history of the successes of 
Í eery great shop within the city-walls, what tracts 
af land have been purchased by a constant attend- 
ance within a walk of thirty foot. If it could also 
| be noted in the equipage of those who are ascended 
| from the successful trade of their ancestors into figure 
end equipage, such accounts would quicken industry 
inthe pursuit of such acquisitions, aad discounte- 
| tance luxury in the enjoyment of them, 
To diversify these kinds of informations, the in- 
| dustry of the female world is not to be unobserved.. 
‘Ste to whose household virtues it is owing, that men 
do bonour toher husband, should be recorded with 
eons she who has wasted his labours, with 
ieee We are come into domestic life in 
eas 2 awaken caution and attendance to 
mln r ae ate mould not be amiss to give now 
dreadful of a of tragedy, and describe that most 
muptey : Rae siemens conditions, the case of bank- 
and easy meee y. credit, cheerfulness, fall hopes, 
penny, faint eee: are in an instant turned into 
| law the ana enact diffidence, sorrow, and misery; 
ee © with an open hand the day before 
thuoned toda $ the extremities of others, is 
Would be eel y_the q ety 
negligent, hoy À to show how just this is on the 
Hiper written b amentable on the industrious. A 
rue sense of He merchant might give this island 
later: it might b Worth and importance of his cha- 
‘that no sold e visible, from what he could say, 
honour sree tetas a breach adventures more 
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If to carry ships in safety, to give | 


he same time, he who has found means | 


friend of his bosom. It: 


an the trader does for wealth to his 


of historians in the methods of drawi 2 
ees 18 pane hods of drawing up, chang- 
ing the forms of a battalia, and the enemy retreat- 
ing from, as well as approaching to, the charge. 
But in the discourses from the correspondents whom 
I now invite, the danger will be of another kind: 
and it is necessary to caution them only against 
using terms of art, and describing things that are 


] falls in the same day? | familiar to them in words that are unknown to their 


readers. I promise myself a great harvest of new 
circumstances, persons, and things, from this pro- 
posal; and a world which many think they are well 
acquainted with, discovered as wholly new. This 
sort of intelligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual dependance of human society, 
take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds 
|of those whose views are confined to their own 
circumstances; and, in short, if the knowing in 
several arts, professions, and trades, will exert them- 
selves, it cannot but produce a new field of diver- 
sion and instruction, more agreeable than has yet 
| appeared.—T. , 


No, 429.] SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1712. 
Populumque falsis dedocet uti 

Vovibus—————_ Hor. 2 Od. ii. 19. 

| From cheats of words the crowd she brings 

‘Lo real estimates of things—Crrecu. 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

| Since I gave an account of an agreeable set of 

| company which were gone down into the country, 

I have received advices from thence, that the insti- 

tution of an infirmary for those who should be out of 

humour has had very good effects. My letters men- 

| tion particular circumstances of two or three per 

sons, who had the good sense to retire of their own 

accord, and notified that they were withdrawn, with 

the reasons of it to the company, in their respective 

memorials. 


© The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Dainty, Spinster, 

€ Humbly Sheweth, 

‘Thai, conscious of her own want of merit, ac. 
companied with a vanity of being admired, she had 
gone into exile of her own accord. x 

‘She is sensible, that a vain person is the most 


‘That she desired, before she appeared in public 
again, she might have assurances, that though she 
might be thought handsome, there might not more 
address or compliment be paid to her than to the 
rest of the company. G : 

«That she conceived it a kind of superiority, that 
one person should take upon him to commend an- 
other. x y 

€ Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, to avoid 
a particular person, who took upon him to profess 
an admiration of her. 

She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place might be declared an offence, and punished in 
the same manner with detraction, in that the latter 
did but report persons defective, and the former 


$0. 
made them “ All which is submitted,’ &c. 


«There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in this 
memorial very uncommon; but my friend informs 


ern l 

Wa alvantages but Tae the adventurers have their 
Y ele is a shareri 

h the objecte X 
$ *e narrations are s 

isfortun, Gn 


n the success. 


know no cases wherein every 


me, that the allegations of it were groundless, inso- 
much that this declaration of an aversion to being 


by readers of history, that the battles | praised, was understood to be no other than a secret 
carce ever to be understood,’| trap to purchase it for which reason it lies still on 
ìs to be ascribed to the ignorance | the table unanswered. ’ ‘ 
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anti-chamber, to 
- heard, 


« The humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia Loller, 
© Sheweth, 
“That the Lady Lydia is a woman of quality 5 


married to a private gentleman. 


«That she finds herself neither well nor ill. 
‘That her husband is a clown. 

‘That Lady Lydia cannot see company. 

© That she desires the infirmary may be her apart- 


ment during her stay in the country. 


‘That they would please to make merry with 
their equals. i 
‘That Mr. Loller might stay 


thought fit.’ ; 
e ft was immediately resolved, that Lady Lydia 


was still at London. 


©The humble Memoriaù of Thomas Sudden, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, 


with them if he 


© Sheweth, 

“That Mr. Sudden is conscious that he is too 
much given to argumentation. 

«That he talks loud. 

‘That ke is apt to think all things matter of 
debate. 

‘That he stayed behind in Westminster-hall, 
when the late shake of the roof happened, only be- 
cause a counsel of the other ‘side asserted it was 
coming down. è 

‘That he cannot for his life consent to any thing. 

© That he stays in the infirmary to forget himself. 


That'as soon as he has forgot himself he will } 


wait on the oompany.’ ‘ 
“ His indisposition was: allowed to be sufficient 
to require a cessation from company. r 
© The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 
‘ Sheweth, 
“That he hath put himself into the infirmary, in 


regard he is sensible of a certain rustic mirth which 
renders him unfit for polite conversation. 


‘That he intends to prepare. himself, -by absti- 


nence and thin diet, to be one of the company. 


“That at present he comes into a room as if he 


Were an express from abroad. 


. § That ke.has chosen an apartment with a matted 
practise, motion. without, being 


‘That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 


himself before a glass, to learn.to act with mode- 
ration. 


‘ That by reason of his luxuriant health he, is op- 


pressive to persons of composed behaviour. 


“That he is endeavouring to forget the word 


“pshaw, pshaw.” 


‘ That he is also weaning himself.from his cane. 
‘ That when he has learnt to live without his said 


cane, he will wait on the company,’ &c. 


“The Memorial of John ‘Rhubarb, Esq., 
‘ Sheweth, 


1“ Thatyour petitioner has retired to the infirmary; 


| but that he is in perfect good health, except that he 


has :by long ‘use; and’ for want 
tracted a habit of complaint that 


of discourse, con- 


he is sick. 4 
Tht eis’ sic: 


i what to say, and therefore has fallen into this un- 
, happy: malady*of complaining that he is sick. 


confession fit only 
he has not waitedifor being sentenced to it. 


“That this custom of his makes him, by his own 
for the'infirmary, and therefore 
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le-wants for nothing under the sun, but | 


That he 
improper than 
in that they m 


1s conscious 


: ere j 
wet ie Complaint in Cling | 
menter ill or not: ry iether they tt t i 
Mari 3 and that the CY thing” 
make a silly figure, whether h «Coplay 
_ ‘ Your petitioner humbly 8 Ditied o 
time to know how he does Prays, that he ett 
appearance,’ » and he will rita 
7 a valetudinarian w make ty | 
and this society, being 
their business ia nase they oe ye 
present season, but also to e aRteCal 
in themselves as may be of ie minence y 
duct in general, are very read to pi 
or real incapacity to join wit mene 
order to have no humourist 
a sufficient fellow, bre uf 
Great evils seldom happen 9 
indulgence in particularities oe Company; Ë | 
of making half our time hang in akii tey | 
away under real discomposures spense, or A { 
“ Among other things, it ig ¢ 
that there may not be dis rode 
one is to appear in the publi res | 
enter abruptly into each other's apa j 
Maon, | 
n so ca i 


as likewise Casi] 
t; 
only $ 


arefully 
agreeable famili 


intimation, Every one has hitherto bee 
in his behaviour, that there has but one offender : 

ten days’ time, been sent into the infirmar Ma 
that was for throwing away his cards at SA "i 


s. He has Or ered hi S submission i 
rit S n thi i 
iene t folloving | 


The huriabie Petition of Jeoffrey Hotspur, Er, 
* Sheweth, i 

‘Though the petitioner swore, stamped, and threr 
down his cards, he has. all imaginable respect ix 
the ladies, and the whole. company. 

‘That he humbly desires it may be considere, 
in the case of gaming, there arc: many motte 
which provoke to disorder, 

© That the desire of gain, and the desire of victor 
are both thwarted in losing. ht 

‘That all conversations in the world, have in: 
dulged human infirmity in this case. 

“Your petitioner therefore most humbly pray, 
that he may. be restored to: the company: and he 
hopes to; bear ill-fortune with a good grace for 3 
future, and to demean himself so-as to be sei i 
than»cheerful when:-he wins, tham grave when € | 
loses.. —T. l 


No. 430.] MONDAY, JULY 14,172 | 


a reclamat. 


Quære'peregrinum; vicina rauc: re ITEY, vi 


The crowd replies, 
Go seek a stranger to believe 


“ Sir, 


thy lies —CRErcE 

j 
y viti u 
“ofen? | 


thority censure whatever looks 3 Part wid, 3 | 
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he mig 
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With; 


urveyor of our’ Inxury, 
Who can 


withstood the enemy, prostr 
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SS to mention all the va- 
sends? Jt were Sarthe numberless poor that 


implore your 


ott pmentable Sienoald not. take notice of the 
a, oller-gener those of the needy and afllicted. 


nno! H ather F 4 : 
Mire Coo count ‘men with, inhumanity : 
i 


i aty be sacrificed to popularity ; 
poserer, let not chante to their complaints, let not 
eW aars y k their persons. There are, I 
ver vines among them. Lameness and 
man CIN very often acted; but can 
ee theif sight and limbs employ them 
Nate whether they are counter- 
thant I know not which of the two mis- 
he who -pretends aimi 
3 passion, or he who beholds a 

blin A Bere arinout pitying it. But in order 
miserable Si impediments, I wish, Mr. Spectator, 
corer vive us a discourse upon beggars, that 
oT ot pass by true objects of charity, or give 
womay i ue I looked out of my window the other 
2 me earlier than ordinary, and saw a blind beg- 
mori our before the passage he stands in is fre- 
fe ed with a needle anda thread thriftily mending 
kn, My astonishment was still greater, 
when I beheld alame fellow, whose legs were too 
ni to walk, within an hour after bring him a pot of 
je. Iwill not mention the shakings, distortions, 
ad convulsions, which many of them practise to 
pinan alms: but sure I am they ought to be taken 
tare of in this condition, either. by the beadle or 
the magistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts 
according to their talents. There is the voice of an 
old woman never begins to beg till nine in the even- 
ing; and then she is destitute of lodging, turned 
out for want of rent, and has the .same ill fortune 
every night in the year. 
oficer. to hear the distress of each beggar that is 
constant at a particular place, who is ever in the 
nme tone, and suceceds because .his audience is 
continually changing, though he does not alter his 
If we have nothing else for our 
money, let us have.more invention to be cheated 
Wilh. Al which is. submitted to your spectatorial 

“Tam, Sir, 

Ts “Your: most humble:Servant.?? 
TR, 5 a 


“I was last Sunday highly 
n ay y transported at our 
ae CUE the gentleman in the ata pleaded 
a reas behalf of.the poor children; and they 
eee much more forcibly , by singing a 
1; and I had the happiness to be a contributor to 


you y impo 


jes his senses most, 


| re I 


(ett that the p 


th Lhad th 
vee religious institution of innocents, and I am 
titfaction a disposed of my money. more to-my sa- 
neli and qo antage. The inward joy I find in 
Qe heattil e good-will I bear to mankind, make 
y mee pious works may be encou- 

ba csent promoters may reap the de- 
we ate “| ey the benefit, of then Bat whilst 
Ning temain ie this beautiful edifice, let not the old 
Wa tivatine, view to sully the prospect. Whilst we 
"ring, let a and Improving this young hopeful off- 
the ancient and helpless creatures be 


efully po 
tended nop es The crowds of poor, or pre- 


tnd ecli y place, are a great reproach to 
_ Me the glory of all other chante „Itis 


You should employ an |: 


the utmost reproach: to society, that there should he: 
a poor man unrelieved, or a poor rogue unpunished. 
I hope you will think no part of human life out of 
your consideration, but will, at your leisure, give 
us the history of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for the cities of 
London and Westminster. 


“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 


« » 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, TD 

“ I beg you would be pleased to take notice of a 
very great indecency, which is extremely common 
though, I think, never yet under your censure. li 
is, Sir, the strange freedom some ill-bred married 
people take in company; the unseasonable fondness 
of some husbands, and the ill-timed tenderness of 
some wives. They talk and act as if modesty was 
only fit for maids and bachelors, and that too be- 
fore both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, where the 
fault I speak of was so very flagrant, that (being, 
you must know, a very bashful fellow, and several 
young ladies in the room) I protest I was quite out 
of countenance. Lucina, it seems, was breeding ; 
and she did nothing but entertain the company with 
a discourse upon the difficulty of reckoning toa day, 
and said she knew those who were certain to an 
hour; then fell a laughing at a silly inexperienced 
creature, who was a month above her time. Upon 
her husband’s coming in, she put several questions 
to him; which he not caring to resolve, ‘ Well,’ 
cries Lucina, ‘I shall have ’em all at night.’ 
But lest I should seem guilty of the very fault I 
write against, I shall only entreat Mr. Spectator tc 
correct such misdemeanors. 


For higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with mysterious reverence, I deem. 


‘J am, Sir, your humble Servant. 
7 ? 2 
T. “ Tuomas MEANWELL.” 


No. 431: TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1712. 
Quid dulcius: hominum generi.a natura datum est, quam sui 
cuique liberi ?—TvuLt. 
What is there in nature so dear to man as his own children? 
I nave lately been casting in my thoughts’ the 
several unhappinesses of life, and comparing the in- 


ifelicities of old age to those of infancy. The cala- 


mities of children‘are due to. the negligence or mis- 
conduct of parents; those of age, to the past life 


which led: to it: I have here the history of a boy | 
tand girl to their wedding-day,: and. think I cannot 


give, the reader a livelier image of the insipid way 


in which time: uncultivated passes, than by enter- ' 


taining him with their authentic epistles, expressing. 
all-that was remarkable in their lives, till the period 
of their life abovementioned.: ‘The sentence at the 
head of this:paper, which is only a warm interroga- 
tion, ‘ What is there in nature so dear as a man’s 
own children to him?” 3s all the reflection.I shall at 
present smake.on those who are negligent or cruel. 
‘in. the education of them. ? 


< «© MR. SPECTATOR, 


«Į am now entering into my one-and-twentieth 


year, and do not know that I had one day’s thorough 
satisfaction since I came to years of any. reflection, 
till the time they say others lose their liberty—the 
day of my marriage: lam son toa gentleman of & 
very great estate, who resolved to keep me out or 
the vices of the age; and, in order to it, never let 
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cme sce any thing thathe thought could give me the 
least pleasure. At ten years old I was put r a 
-grammar-school, where my master received orders 
every post to use me very severely, and have no Te 
vard to my having a great estate. At fifteen I was 
.femoved to the university, where I lived, out of my 
father’s great discretion, in scandalous ages ang 

want, till I was big enough to be married, and 
was sent {or to see the lady who sends you the under- 
written. When we were put together, we both 
considered that we could not be worse than.we were 
-in taking ene another, and out of adesire of liberty, 
entered into wedlock, My father says I am now a 
man, and may speak to him like another gentleman. 

« I am, Sir, your most. humble Servant, 
“ RICHARD RENTFREE.” 


EMR. SPEC., 
‘ I grew tall and wild at my mother’s, who is a 
aav widow, and did not care for showing me, till 
about two years and a half ago; at which time my 
guardian uncle sent me toa boarding-school, with 
orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had been 
misused enough already. I had not been there 
above a month, when, being in the kitchen, I saw 
some oatmeal on the dresser; I put two or three 
corns in my mouth, liked it, stole a handful, went 
into my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 
after never failed taking toll of every pennyworth 
-of oatmeal that came into the house ; butitone day 
playing vith a tobacco-pipe between my teeth, it 
‘happened to break in my mouth, and the spitting 
out the pieces left such a delicious roughness on my 
tongue, that I could not be satisfied till I. had 
champed up the remaining part of the pipe. I for- 
svok the oatmeal, and stuck to the pipes three 
months, in which time I had dispensed with thirty- 
seven foul pipes, all to the bowls: they belonged to 
an old gentleman, father to my governess, He 
locked up the clean ones. I left off eating of pipes, 
and fell to licking of chalk. I was soon tired of 
this. I then nibbled all the red wax of our last 
ball-tickets, and, three weeks after, the black wax 
“from the burying tickets of the old gentleman. Two 
months after this I lived upon thunder-bolts, a certain 
long round bluish stone which 1 found among the 
-gravel in our garden. J was wonderfully delighted 
with this; but thunder-bolts growing scarce, I fast- 
ened tooth and nail upon our garden-wall, which I 
stuck to almost 'a twelvemonth, and had in that time 
peeled and devoured half a foot towards our neigh- 
bour's yard, I now thought myself the happiest crea- 
ture in the world; and J believe, in my conscience, I 
had eaten quite through, had I had it in my cham- 
ber; but now I became lazy and unwilling to stir, 
-and was obliged to seek food nearer home. I then 
took a strange hankering to coals; I fell to scranch- 
dng them, and had already consumed, I am certain, 
-üs much as would have dressed my wedding-dinner, 
when my uncie came for me home. He was in the 
«parlour with my governess, whei I was called down, 
I went in, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when I expected the blessing I 
asked, the good gentleman, in a Surprise, turns him- 
self to my governess, and asks'whether this (point- 
ing to me) was his daughter? ‘ This,’ added he, ‘is 
the very picture of death. My child was a plimp- 
faced,-hale, fresh-coloured girl; but this looks as if 
she were half-starved, a mere skeleton.’ My gover- 
‘ness, who's really a good.woman, assured my father 
A had wanted for nothing ; and withal told him I 
was continually eating some trash or other, and that 
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jlains and demons. 
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I es almost eaten up ae ; 
orders being never to Cross awe Breen 


But hie hay 


y father D 
Ye; 


of pet, paying for my bo 
L had not been By board, 
church (I shall n 


neighbouring gentlem Bet it) | 
É y an saw 
I liked him of all men g (ut Pleased n 
began to wish I could be as h] Saw ih iy i 
very next day h ` Pleasing ty bent at 
el vac came, with his fa 
to our house : We were left alon ather, ait 
rections on both sides to be in lo S together rie 
and in three weeks’ time We eth më 
gained my former health andes 
now as happy as the day is tie Not 
I desire you would find out acute OW, Mr, Hy 
craving damsels, whether dignified aO "the 
under some or all of the following E fisting 
to wit, ‘ Trash-eaters, O g denomina 
’ l ers, atmeal-chewers Pi 
pers, Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers Coal. Dechy, 
Wall-peelers, or Gravel-diggers » ani 
do your utmost endeavour to Prevent lo Eod Si, 
this unaccountable folly, so prevailing o te 
young ones of our sex, who may eee 
J n i 
sudden good luck, as, Y Rot meet with 


“Sir, your constant Reader 
) 
and very humble Servan 


R 7 “ SABINA Grey, 
as N, 
Now SABINA RENTEN» 


Y i 
B- at home, Re hone ty 


ever fi 


È 
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Inter strepit anser olores.—Viro, Ecl. Ix. 36. 


He gabbles like a goose amidst the swan-like quire.—Dayer 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, Oxford, July 14 
“ ACCORDING to a late invitation in one of te 
papers to every man who pleases to write, I hin 


sent you the following short dissertation against tt 


vice of being prejudiced. 
“ Your most humble Servant.” 


The wise are content to guide the springs m ee 


and rejoice in secret at their regular progrets, 


prate and triumph is the part allotted to Ui 
The geese were providentit'y 


and superficial. 
dained to save the Capitol. 
invention of marks and devices to 
is owing to the beaux an 3 
Hats, moulded into different cock i 
have long bid mutual defiance; patc’ 
set against patches in battle HOI 
risen or fallen in proportion to hur i 
peace or war been expected, as the T 
hood hath prevailed. ‘These are thes! 


d qu 
i a warfs ant "i 
s g armies the dwa: cara 
in our contending a the giants o 


but to prep?" 


by their prejudices, even to the 
whole body of the adverse me rompian 
a tion u 
English arc the proudest, e 
Perhaps they too kave dowe E 
it will, general charges ne te sat 
fault J am writing agaimi 
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Jered that a great $ 


have WON? id think you mad in affirm- | My wife has taken something ill of me, and has not 


| spoke one word good or bad, to me, or any body in 


1 
Tete RE, m t 
mon people, and most who | “ Mr. Srecraror, | 
‘ f r Pan 
our pa ra iF ational contempt for “JT find you are a general undertaker, and have 
Hed, net adele and even the shape’ by your correspondents or seli, an insight into | 
ress, eis Some men, otherwise most things; which makes me apply myself to you 
other nations. at genius should %4 at present, in the sorest calamity that ever befel man. 

f [re ; oa in Lapland | 

ye been written Im Lapland, Aa ct ke Det de 3 

ne od paren which heretofore reigned the family, since Friday was seven-night What | 

spirit frivalship, must a man Co in that case? Your advice would be | 


is extinct, and almost over 


iversitic5, a great obligation to, Sir, your most humble Servant 


o unive aes llcge In parishes and schools, PION et 
lege an ull obtains. At the seasons of Rarpn Tuimpreron.” 
¢ glory 5U! n . . 
thir o cock-fighting, these- little republics re- “Mr. SPECTATOR, July 15, 1712. 
all an 


jonal hatred to each other. My| «When you want a trifle to fill up a paper, | 
e hee country is verily persuaded, that the | in inserting this you will lay an obligation on your | 
i he enemy hath not one hones oe oa ‘humble Servant, OLIVIA E |} 

ty 7 5s agains woman, and 

ays hated Pont a euspect a stranger | ce Dear OLIVIA, 

gainst man : Neon of the faculty; my |“ Itis but this moment I Lave had the happiness 
at the religior non | Of Knowing to whom I am obliged for the present I } 
n rises at & dul eee received the second of April. Iam heartily sorry 
and unn a Aiea executed upon the body it did not, come to nand the day before; for I can- 
ih a piece 0 Jus very arch Upon parsons. - |not but think it very hard upon people to lose their 
FE E require various em- jest, that offer at one but once a year. I congra- 
heer exeels in his. province is | tulate myself however upon the earnest given me 
loyments 5 an Il men are not educated after | of something further mtended in my favour; for I 
worthy of praise. Agmen 7 am told, that the man who is thought worthy bya į 
lady to make a fool of, stands fair enough iu her | 


the same manier, nor have all the same talents. 

e Sd Ds . 5 inn 

ae are deficient deserve our compassion a, sens 
Those who are | opinion to become one day her husband. Till { 
such time as I have the honour of being sworn, I 


and have @ title to our assistance. All cannot be 
ina] ; but in all places there arise g 
redin the same place ; è, : a ee Sees ere 3 
4 diferent times, such persons as do honour to their faa i to subscribe myself, dear Olivia, your ; 
which may raise envy ia little souls, but j 100! Cech, EN Se hy 
dand cherished by generous spirits. = NicopEmMunNcIo.” |l 
“[t is certainly a great happiness to be educated = ee \ 
in societies of great and eminent men. Their in- No. 433.] THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1712. 
YSIS . s a: etry ri mr 
structions aud examples are of extraordinary ad- Perlege Mmonio cantatas carmine ranas, 

July 14 vantage, Itis highly proper to instil such a rever- Et frontem nugis solvere disce meis. 

. Mant, Epig. xiv. 183. 
To banish anxious thought, and quiet pain, i 
Read Homer's frogs, or my more trifling strain. ‘ 


spleen 
mayors 

on Wi 
ofa Templar, W 
«The necessi 


NTFOER” 


society, 
are admi 


ence of the governing persons, and concern for the 
| nonuur of the place, as may spur the growing mem- 
gainst (è bers to worthy pursuits and honest emulation; but 
to swell young minds with vain thoughts of the Tur moralworld, as consisting of males and fe- 
| dignity of their own bretherhood, by debasing and | males, is of a mixed nature, and filled with several 
ifying ail others, doth them a real injury. By | customs, fashions, and ceremonies, which would have 
rotel; | , this means I have found that their efforts have be- | no place in it were there but one sex. Had our spe- 
are unite. come languid, and their prattle irksome, as think- | cies no females in it, men would be quite different 
lessen te | | ing it sufficient praise that they are children of so | creatures from what they are at present; their en- 
their ort | illustrious and ample a family. I should think it a | deavours to please the opposite sex polishes and re- 
ipi | surer as well 4s more generous method, to set be- | fines them out of those manners which are most 
pema fore the eyes of youth such persons as have made | natural to them, and often sets them upon modelling 
Beaters in fraternities less talked of; which | themselves, not according to the plans which they 
tends aa 4 to reproach their sloth, who loll so|approve in their own opinions, but according to 
| tive ite ene: of mighty improvement. — Ac- | those plans which they think are most a eer D 
whereas, by a poy proud enlarge their TODS the female world. In anos a Tee oniy 
T, e imiton of one, or perhaps | be an unhappy, but a rude pee ee me a a ag $ 
ANN in t reir own body, they can only he conyers at with none but those of his o i TI e. 
i one ry and ‘derivative kind of fame.| W omen, on the other side, are apt to oe £ m 
Piaters ue of men, like those of authors or | selves in every thing with regard to that ot ue Re i 
l which eae affectations of some oddness, lof reasonable creatures with whom aay are È ER ed 
liut sits tee disagreeable in the original, and contused; their thoughts are SURES 
mibe,  Sacelully on the narrow-souled trau- ; appearing amiable to the other sex; they talk, and 
By such cal ; 4 3 | move, and smile, with a dein apan v3 3 oo 
erowine RN Corrections of vanity, while boys | ture of their faces, every part o their Sah e 
a men, they will gradually learn not | with snares and allurements. There would be no 


 censy 
= Censure 4 vill g arn a i 3 b 
£ genera] p lorficially ; but imbibe those principles | such animals as prudes or coquettes 1n ee pond 

n short, 


i ke them a anes and humanity, which alonc can were there not such an animal as man, hi 
i ‘asy to themselves, and beloved by others. lit is the male that gives charms to womankind, 
= Rani this nature have expunged all that produces an air in their faces, a grace In their 

of my heart; insomuch, that though | motions, a softness in their voices, and a delicacy in 


firm P 2 3 
F Totestant, I hope to see the pope and | their complexions. 


ervant.” 


« 
ate 


Matura inout violent emotions; and though I| As this mutual regard between the two sexes 
at Paris, ¥ grave, | expect to meet good company tends to the improvement ofeach of them, we may 
‘ 3 observe that men are apt to degenerate into rough 

Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant.” Hod brutal matures, who live as a no ae. 
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things as women in the world; as, on the contrary, 
women who have an indifference or aversion for 
their counterparts in kuman nature, are generally 
sour and unamiable, sluttish and censorious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a dite 

? 
and which I shall communicate to the reader, as I 
have done some other curious pieces of the same 
nature, without troubling him with any inquiries 


2 


about, the author of it, It contains a summary ac- 
count of two different states which bordered upon 
one another. The one was a commonwealth of 
Amazons, or women without men ; the other was a 
republic of males, that had not a woman in their 
whole community. As these two states bordered 
upon one another, it was their way, it seems, to meet 
upon their frontiers at a certain season of the year, 
where those among the men who had not made their 
choice in any former meeting associated themselves 
with particular women, whom they were afterward 
obliged to look upon as their wives in every one of 
these yearly rencounters., The chilaren that sprung 
from this alliance, if males, were sent to their re- 
pective fathers; if females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of. this anniversary carnival, 
which lasted about a week, the. commonwealths 
were recruited from time to time, and supplied with 
their respective subjects. 

These two states were engaged together in 4 per- 
petual league, offensive and defensive; so that if 
„any foreign potentate offered to attack, either of 
“them, both the sexes fell upon him at once, and 

quickly brought him to reason. It was remarkable 
that for many ages this agreement continued in- 
violable between the two states, notwithstanding, as 
was said before, they were husbands and wives; 
but this will not appear so wonderful, if we consider 
that they did not live together above a week ina 
year. 

In the account which my author gives of the male 
republic, there were several customs very remark- 
able. Themen never shaved their beards, or pared 
their nails, aboye once in a twelvemonth, which was- 
probably about the time of the great annual meet- 

-ìng upon their frontiers. I find the name of a mi- 
nister of state in one part of their history, who was 
fined for appearing too frequently in clean linen; 
and of a certain great general, who was turned out 
of his post for effeminacy, it having been proved 
upon him by several credible witnesses that he 
washed his face every morning. If any member of 
the commonwealth had a soft voice, a smooth face 
or a supple behaviour, he was banished into the 
commonwealth of females, where he was treated as 
a slave,. dressed in petticoats, and set a spinning, 
They had no titles of honour among them, but such 
as denoted some bodily strength or perfection, as 
such a one “ the tall,” such a one “the stocky,” 
such a one “ the gruff.” Their public debates were 
generally managed with kicks and cuffs, insomuch 
that they often came from. the council-table with 
broken shins, black: eyes, and: bloody noses.. When 
they would reproach a man in the most:bitter terms 
they would tell him his tecth were white, or-that he 
oan ere skin and a softhand. The greatest‘maniJ 
et within their history was one who could lift five 
rhundred weight, and wore such a prodigious pai 
of whiskers asshad never been sec f th P 
wealth before his time. These accomplishments it 
scema had réndered hi ese accomplishments it 
; g 3m s0. popular, that if he had 
net died very seasonably, it is thought he mi 

- bave enslaved the la Tj ore might 
; He republic. Having made this 


Av 


bouring state, whi A 
3 ate, which vong; ‘ni 
find any thing in it, wee o | sih 
to the public.—C not fail t ta 
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Quales Threiciœ, cum flumi ? “ILY 18, hy grea 
Pulsant, et pictis bellantur Ane? "MOdony rou 
Seu circum Hippolyten. eq Mazones ani jan 
Penthesilea refert: manoga atin G 
Fæminea exultant lunatis ape lante tim sg 
AUS agmina peti "ulta, jp 
s i ee 
So march’d tt i Ving, f henr 
When Therinodon an Amazon of old Tiy thes 
Such troops as these in shinta’ billows roitg. Í entit 
N ha Theseus met in fight their mee Seen, fi 
Suc à to the ficld Penthesilea led CN queen maldi 
Wide Nee When the Grectans g À that 

rm 

Her maids with Sra from the way ET 
They clash with manly force tree song | amj 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian Aeh i ey 
Havine carefully pern Pa aay 

& $ sed t 9 
tioned in my ederdi T So T iN Tng, i ba 
to the republic of women, [ find in a 85 It reli a 
culars which may very well deserve thew | ie 
attention, the Tele {| isa 

5 R ; ? hy | 

d The girls of uality, from six to twelve yangl j | thet 
were put to public schools, where they lana or ta 
box and play at cudgels, with several other FS į whic 
plishments of the same nature; so that notki | Thes 
was more usual than to sec a little miss tni pain 
home at night with a broken pate, orvted or telh (03 
teeth knocked out of her head. They wereaty | | 0] 
ward taught to ride the great horse, to shoot, den,|} | ot 
or sling, and listed into several companies, in orte prod 
to perfect themselves in military exercises, Nox a 
:man was, to be married till she had killed her ox, a 
The ladies of fashion used to play with young li a 
play young set | took 
instead of lap-dogs: and when they made any pu. 

A OSs yı JF Fere 
ties of diversion, instead of entertaining themseh« allie 
at ombre or piquet, they would wrestle and pte) 1 
the bar for a whole afternoon together. There |] | hen 
never any such thing as a blush seen, ora seif | iy, 
heard,» in: the commonwealth. The women née and 
dressed but to look. terrible; to which a lar 
would sometimes, after a battle, paint their ore thou 
with the blood of their enemies.. For yee | servi 
likewise, the’ face which had the m P them 
looked upon as the most beautiful. Ift eral and 
lace, jewels, ribands, or any cra ave ia J|% 
gold, among the booty which they ha Fath rater, | | cou 
used to dress their horses with it, eae oy mt 
tained a thought of wearing it themsely! ta ar 

` : ivileges allowe (| | them 
Were particular rights and privileg asa md adi) | ke 
member of the commonwealth who w rade up tC! | | yes 
three daughters. The senate was mare one YE i ti 

p EP by the laws of the country, © pill sn 
women ;'for by the Ja’ sas not pat.) | | sof, 
to be a counsellor of: state that W their repute, W 
bearing. They used to boas a whic isa Othey 
had continued four thousan' Be supposes nt dud 
gether improbable, unless we measured their ey | enen 
am very apt to think, that they ptit | els 
by lunar years. son brought ar} | took 

There was a great revolution Pr fe pon eq 
this female republic by mer iker seyeral Hey | Hec 
king, who'had made war Em hath overthrew] | | È 
with various ange and Bro deleat they ni «th l ES 
; 2 battle. fary agi | Part 
several causes z “ome say that BOSS, bl | 
having been troubled with the keral ai fim 
mitted some fatal mistakes a end. tha i | 
about that time, Others P or | 
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child, could not attend the 


ig with A 
er be HE great an exigency of state re- 
afaits, 25° 4, give no manner of credit to, 
i youl put this 1 ca tradict a fundamental maxim 
jt seems tO eich I have before mentioned. 
aie governmer o ai probable reason of this 
author gyes he affirms that the general was 
| disaster; s say) miscarried, the 
i re 4, or (as others say c L 
le Foght t0 bed, the battle: however it was, this 
| oei ight Boe pliged them to call in the male 
| a overthrow pgsistances but notwithstanding 
D 1 “blic t their E to repalse the victorious enemy, 
; [Tifi common efforts s before they could 
heir com ued for many years efore they cou 
Li ty ‘the war con Ai to a happy conclusion. 
tire! pe ts which both sexes passed together 
7 | he aba well acquainted with one another, 
n ‘pale aa of the war they did not care for part- 
ee that a pevinning of it they lodged in separate 
m E Tii afterward, as they grew more familiar, 
amps. hed their tents promiscuously. i 
Tr f they Pl “his time, the armies being checkered with 
ml) Lae they polished apace. The men used to 
Nlng | bolt aei fellow-soldiers into their quarters, and 
It Telit ii dress their tents with flowers and boughs for 
eral pg, | |70 reception. If they chanced to like one more 
e reader i ie another, they would be cutting her name in 
| he table, or chalking out her figure upon the wall, 
yand ' talking of her in a kind of rapturous language, 
earned aih by degrees improved into verse and sonnet, 
wt acct) | hese were as the first rudiments of architecture, 
oli yainting, and poctry, among this savage people. Af- 
are terany advantage over the enemy, both sexes used 
canta | | to jump together, and make a clattering with their 
oF rt swords and shields, for joy, which in a few years 
; cae roduced several regular tunes and set dances. 
a Yon | Asthe two armies romped on these occasions, ! 
ann |} | the women complained of the thick bushy beards 
| her maz, SRE ; 
oune lie! | | 20d long nails of their confederates, who thereupon 
e aly pu took care to prune themselves into such figures as 
tits mie most pleasing to their female friends and 
sl N i 
and pid e, 5 
Tae When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, 
mart the men would make a present of every thing that was 
faved id rich and showy to the women whom they most admired, 
end the) | | gad would frequently dress the necks, or heads, or 
te al their mistresses, with any thing which they 
Is ought appeared-gay or pretty. The women ob- 
, feet the men took delight in looking upon 
hey fet) | | ang when they were adorned with such trappings 
pallet) 4) ney mene set their heads at work to find out 
aken, tht comes wen and to outshine one another in all 
ver enle the other} To or the like solemn meetings. On 
s, THE) | heats “ae a the men observing how the women’s 
sed toy mselyes. a upon finery, begun to embellish 
ml | | he eyes of ine 00K as agreeably as they could in 
up ay Years? inane associates, In short, after a few 
noe Smile, and mg together, the women had learned 
ate e a © men to ogle; the women grew 
rr | | When teed lively. z 
eale n Mis 5 
ch dail Other, TAGA thus insensibly formed one an- 
in o cluded with a hishing of the war, which con- 
ba | eny, the colonel ioe Conquest of their common 
ciel | | bin th nels in one army married: the colo- 
abort | took C other; the EA 
“nbout®t] | | ote SMe Captains t ptains in the same manner 
zal yor a n soldier © their wives: the whole body 
rr? || int their leaders Wore matched after the exam- 
rer peti! | | gat ico: xs. By this means the two repub- 
aseri i hemo porated with ; p 
of $8} | nee flouriship one another, and. became 
‘ad olf | ol the worl Sea polite government in the 
list neh they inhabited, — C, 
5 © 
the | Eei d 
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Nec duo sunt, et forma duplex, nec fæmina dici, 
Nec puer, ut possint : neutrumque et utrumque videntur. 
Ovin, Met. iv. 378 
Both bodies in a single body mix, 
A single hody with a double sex—Appisox. 


Mosr of the papers I give the public are written 
on subjects that never vary, but are for ever fixed 
and immutable. Of this kind are all my more 
serious essays and discourses; but there is another 
sort of speculations, which I consider as occasional 
papers, that take their rise from the folly, extrava- 
gance, and caprice, of the present age. » For I look 
upon myself as one set to watch the manners and 
behaviour of my countrymen and contemporaries, 
and to mark down every absurd. fashion, ridiculous 
custom, or affected form of speech, that makes its 
appearance in the world during the course of these 
my speculations. The petticoat no sooner began to 
swell, but I observed its motions. The party-patches 
had not time to muster themselves before I detected 
them. I had intelligence of the coloured hood the 
very first time it appeared in a public assembly. I 
might here mention several other the like contin- 
gent subjects, upon which I have bestowed distinct 
papers. By this means I have so effectual!y quashed 
those irregularities which gave occasion to them, 
that I am afraid posterity will scarce have a suffi- 
cient idea of them to relish those disccurses which 
were in no little vogue at the time when they were 
written. They will be apt to think that the fashions 
and customs I attacked were some fantastic conceits 
of my own, and that their great-grandmothers could 
not be so whimsical as I have represented them. 
For this reason, when I think on the figure’ my se- 
veral yolumes of speculations will make about a hun- 
| dred years hence, I consider them as so many pieces 
of old plate, where the weight will be regarded, but 
the fashion lost. 

Among the several female extravagances I have 
already taken notice of, there is one which still 
keeps its ground. I mean that of the ladies who 
dress themSelves in a hat and feather, a riding-coat 
| and a periwig, or at least tie up their hair in a bag 
jor riband, in imitation of the smart part of the op- 
posite sex. As in my yesterday’s paper I gave an 
account of the mixture of two sexes in one common- 
wealth, I shall here take notice of this mixture ot 
two'sexes in one person. I have already shown my 
dislike of this immodest custom more than once; 
but, in contempt of every thing I have hitherto 
said, I am informed that the highways about this 
great city are still very much infested with these 
temale cavaliers. 

I remember when I was at my friend Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s about this time twelyemonth, an 
equestrian lady of this order’ appeared upon the 
plains which lay at a distance from his house. I 
was at that time walking in the fields with my old 
friend; and as his tenants ran out on every side to 
see so strange a sight, Sir Roger asked one of them, 
who came by us, what it was? To which the coun- 
try fellow replied, “Tis a gentlewoman, saving 

rae 5 SS 
your worship’s presence, in a coat and hat.’ This 
produced a great deal of mirth at the knight s house, 
where we had a story at the same time of another 
of his tenants, who meeting this gentleman-like lady 
on the highway, was asked by her whether that was 
Coverley-hall? The honest man seeing only the 
male part of the querist, replied, ‘* Yes, Sir;” but 
‘upon the second. question, whether Sir Roger de 
Coyerley was a married man? having doppa his 
2K% 
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nye upon the petticoat, he changed his note into 
“ No, Madam.” : 

“Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared in Ju- 
venal’s days, with what an indignation should we have 
seen her described by that excellent satirist ! He 
would have represented her in her riding-habit as a 
greater monster than the centaur. He would have 
called for sacrifices, or purifying waters, to expatiate 
the appearance of such a prodigy. He would have 
invoked the shades of Portia or Lucretia, to see 


liuto what the Roman ladies had transformed them- 


selves. , z 
For my own part, I am for treating the sex with 


l greater tenderness, and haye all along made use of 


the most gentle methods to bring them off from any 


(little extravagance into which they have sometimes 


unwarily fallen. I think it, however, absolutely ne- 


| 
| 


not forbear going on We 
no small renown for the 
of Britons, namely 
in-the-Hole: where 
into my hands in th 
was to be a trial of skill 
masters of the nob} 


ait ds 
thus. 
Ray hus. 


ti 
C noble tts | 


“ Back sword, Si 
“Sword and dagger, 


‘cessary to keep up the partition between the two 
‘ take notice of the smallest en- | 
‘eroachments’ which the one makes upon the other. 
iI hope, therefore, that I shall not bear any more 
Iam sure my she-dis- 
l ciples, who peruse these my daily lectures, have 
Í profited but little by them, if they are capable of 
l giving into such an amphibious dress. This I should 
‘not have mentioned, had not I lately met one of 
these my female readers in Hyde-park, who looked 
‘upon me with a masculine assurance, and cocked 


sexes, and to 


‘complaints on this subject. 


‘her hat full in my face. 
| For my part, I have one general key to 
~! haviour of the fair sex. 


When I sce them singular 
‘in any part of caeir dress, I conclude it is not with- 
' out some evil intention; and therefore question not 

but the design of this strange fashion is to smite 
‘more effectually their male beholders. Now to set 

them right in this particular, I would fain have them 
‘consider with theinselyes, whether we are not more 
‘likely to be struck by a figure entirely female, than 


spirit, adding a little 
as the fame went out, 


words: 
the be- 


Vivat Regina,” 


“ Sword and buckler, mase of falchions 


If the generous ardour in Jam 
the reputation of Timothy Bue 
sembling the old heroes of roma 
returned answer in the san 


i 


lenged, and seeming to condescend to fiv] 
Miller, not in regard to Miller him 


he had fought Parkes itn 
ventry. The acceptance of the fai eet 


“ I, Timothy Buck, of Clare-market, masterofits’ il 
noble science of defence, hearing he did fh, | | 
Parkes* of Coventry, will not tail (God wills) 
meet this fair inviter at the time and place a 
pointed, desiring a clear stage and no faun- 


I shall not here look back on the spectacles «ft: 
Greeks and Romans of this kind, but must belie 
this custom took its rise from the ages of 


Quarter staf» 


es Miller to dp, 
k had something 
Nee, Timothy Bot 
me paper with the I4 
ndignation at being cy. 


g 
Bit Jang 


sell, but in ty 


TAD in thes 
; ceive l 
mistres 
Milk 
‘ofa ki 
this | 
|in then 
litary ¢ 
The 
at ils 

alive 

acordi 


j with such a one as we may see every day in our 
‘glasses. Or, if they please, let them reflect upon 


| their own hearts, and think how they would be af- 


fected should they meet a ‘man on horseback in his 


‘breeches and jack-boots, and‘ at the same time 


dressed up in a commode and a nightraile. 

I must observe that this fashion was first of all 
brought to us from France, a country which has in- 
fected all the nations of Wurope with its levity. I 


errantry ; from those who loved one woman sò se 
that they hated all men and women else; from Ws 
who would fight you, whether you were or were 
of their mind; from those who demanded thee 
bat of their contemporaries, both for admiring tht 
mistress or discommending her. I cannot there 
but lament, that the terrible part of the ancieut 
is preserved, when the amorous side CT 
gotten, We have retained the barbarity, bute 


itm th 


| 


desert 


area OF 


ore or 


ing more than once found 
retlections which strike at 


toms will not give the same offence 


try. y 
vivacity is theirs: 


it makes up the most amiable o 
man can possibly behold.—C, 


Verso pollice vulgi 


Quemlibet occidunt populariter.—Juv. Sat. iii. 36. 


speak notvthis in derogation ofa whole people, hav- 
fault with those general 
kingdoms or common- 
wealths in the gross—a piece of cruelty, which an 
Ingenious writer of our own compares to that of 
Caligula, who wished the Roman people had all but 
one neck, that he might behead them at a blow, I 
shall therefore only remark, that as liveliness and 
assurance are in a peculiar manner the qualifica- 
tions of the French nation, the same habits and cus- 
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garden, with a glass of 


he was a man of a 
who, aftor having fo 
Europe with honour and ap 
sheathed his sword, and wi 


His friend, Serjeant M 


With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill—Dxrypey. ! athletic accomplishments, W 


BEING a person of insatiable curiosity, 


of a captain in the Bril 
1 could ! Scotland under the Duke 0 
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which they produce among those of our own coun- 


Modesty is our distinguishing character, as 

and when this our national virtue 
appears in that female beauty for which our British 
ladies are celebrated above all others in the universe, 


ject that the eye of 


the gallantry of the old combatants. 
hi 3 had consu 
methinks, these gentlemen ha 
promulgation of the conflict. 
fair young maid, whom I amk i 
Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the 
water; W 5 
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” 


ae in Great Britain 
e stayed in ri 

puck, “i a parts, for the sake of 

car in for + that Elizabeth Preston is 

o deny ii Page. Let Susannah 

of James Miller no 


i her turn; 
attle quite anot m; 
gon e whose complexion 
y j, would animate the dis- 
allant incentive than the ex- 
zom the spectators; though I 
ores neglected, but thrown to that 
ma proved by the donor. 

fs such amend- 
Soi James Mil- 
° q with great order. < 
Coa | by two disabled drum- 
that the prospect of 
the least deter him. 
Miller a gentleman, 
with a dogged air, 
that he was not princi This son 
d at the w 
he marched 


knee and should f 
mothered till he saw the 


Miller had a bluc riband 
he sword arm; which ornament T con- 
in of that custom of wearing 2 
| eret, favour on such occasions of old. 
ter ofits He ean of six foot eight inches in height, 
Dis kind but bold aspect, well-fashioned, and ready 
`| his limbs, and such a readiness as spoke his ease 
Nis them was obtained from a habit of motion in mi- 
[itary exercise. 
The expectation of the spectators was now almost 
at is height; and the crowd pressing in, several 
xire petsous thought they were placed rather 
according to their fortune than their merit, and took 
im their heads to prefer themselves from the open 
arzor pil to the galleries. This dispute between 


es of Cy, 
110 thes 


Jes of ths 
st belier 


m boos 


were BS 

theax | {tsert and properly brought many to the ground, 
ring the aud raised others in proportion to the highest seats 
therefore trturns, for the space of ten minutes, till Timothy 
cient fig xk came on, and the whole assembly, giving up 


ir disputes, turned their eyes upon the champions. 
i (Then it was that every man’s affection turned to 
owor ihe other irresistibly. A judicious gentleman 
a said, “ I could, methinks, be Miller’s se- 
pot I had rather nave Buck for mine.” Mil- 
A ae audacious ook that took the eye; Buck 
Te eae that engaged the judgment. 
ka ne on in a plain coat, and kept all his air 


mrena | Ml the ing " 3 7 
E tin he i 
egine | (Cte riband we his arm adorned with a bandage 
iller, J Mer in the ate one can describe the sudden 
iam || ts crord jn de assembly; the most tumultu- 
med | Belas ital Ae as stil! and as much en- 
priat |)" combatants met ives depended on the first blow. 
aking ina in the middle ofthe stage, and 
7 >y d P} 7 A S te 
ti aas Yemorng all malice, thoy retired 
ence thee o the extremities of it; from 


'Grached ah ay faced about, and ap- 
hae h R Miller with a heart full of re- 
ih ‘Buck t, vith a watchful untroubled counte- 
iler chief Roaming principally his own defence, 
f i a jonghttul of annoying his opponent. 
perceptible ace describe the many escapes and 
between two men of quick 
but Miller’s heat laid him 
q the caim Buck, by a largs 
+ Much effusion of bloud covered 
a 


1 
a a 
Then the answer 5 


his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas of the crowd 
undoubtedly quickened the anguish. The assembly 
was divided into parties upon their different ways 
of fighting; while a poor nymph in one of the gal- 
leries apparently suffered for Miller, and burst into 
a flood of tears. As soon as his wound was wrapped 
up, he came on again with a little rage, which still 
disabled him further. But what brave man can be 
wounded into more caution and patience? The next 
was a warm eager onset, which ended in a dec 
stroke on the left leg of Miller. The lady in the 
gallery, during this second strife, covered her face, 
and for my part, I could not keep my thoughts from 
being mostly employed on the consideration of her 
unhappy circumstance that moment, hearing tue 
clash of swords, and apprehending life or victory 
concerned her lover in every blow, but not daring 
to satisfy herself on whom they fell. The wound 
was exposed to the view of all who could delight in 
it, and sewed up on the stage. The surly second of 
Miller declared at this time, that he would that day 
fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the samme weapons, de- 
claring himself the master of the renowned Gorman: 
but Buck denied him the honour of that courageous 
disciple, and, asserting that he himself had taught 
that champion, accepted the challenge. 

There is something in human nature very unac- 


take a painful gratification in beholding these en- 
counters, Is it cruelty that administers this sert 
of delight? or is it a pleasure that is‘taken in the 


able that the business of the day being a trial of 
skill, the popularity did not run so high as one 
would have expected on the side of Buck. Is it 
that people’s passions have their rise in self-love, 
and thought themselves (in spite of all the courage 


so easily think themselves qualified like Buck? 


one would expect, though he confesses it was much 
abused in his time, and seems directly to approve 


fought before the people. “ Crudele gladiatorum 


Jerro depugnabant, auribus fortasse multa, oculis qui- 
dem nulla, poterat esse fi 


tem disciplina.” 
thought barbarous and inhuman, and I know’ not 


should fortify us so well against pain and death.” 
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Tune impune hiec c 
Imperitos rerum, eductos, libere, in fraudum illicis ? 
Sollicitando et pollicitando eorum animos lactas ? 

Ac meretricios amores nuptiis conglutinas ? 

Terr. And. act v. sc. 4. 


Shall you escape with impuni 
men of a liberal education, but unacquainted with the world, 
and by force of importunity and promises draw them m to 
marry harlots? 

Tue other aay nares by me in her chariot a lady 
with that pale and wan complexion which we some- 
times see in young people who are fallen into sor- 
row and private anxiety of mind, which antedate 
age and sickness. It is not three years ago since 


she was gay, airy, and a little towards libertine in 
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they had) liable to the fate of Miller, but could not ; 


Tully speaks of this custom with less horror than | 


facias ? Tune hic homines adolescentulos, 


ty; you who lay snares for young 


countable on such occasions, when we see the people ; 


exercise of pity? It was, methought, pretty remark- , 


of it under its first regulations, when criminals only i 


spectaculum et inhumanum nonnullis videri solet; et 
haud scio annon ita sit ut nunc fit; cum vero sontes | 


orlior contra dolorem et mor- ` 
« The shows of gladiators may be | 


but it is so as it is now practised; but in those times | 
when only criminals were combatants, the ear per- 
haps might receive many better instructions, but it , 
is impossible that any thing which affects our eyes — 
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| her carriage; but, methought, I easily forgave her 
that little insolence, which she-so severely pays for 
in her present condition. Flayilla, of whom I am 
speaking, is married to a sullen fool with wealth. 
Her beauty and merit are lost upon the dolt, who 
is insensible of perfection in any thing. . Their 
hours together are either painful or insipid. The 
minutes she has to herself in his absence’ are not 
sufficient to give vent at her eyes, to the grief and 
torment of his last conversation. This poor crea- 
ture was sacrificed with a temper, which, under the 
cultivation of a man of sense, would have made the 
most agreeable companion, into the arms, of this 
loathsome yokefellow, by Sempronia, Sempronia 
is a good lady, who supports herself in an affluent 
condition, by contracting friendship with rich young 
widows, and maids of plentiful fortunes at-their own 
disposal, and bestowing ‘her friends upon worthless 
indigent fellows; on the other side she insnares in- 
considerate and rash youths of great estates into the 
arms of vicious women. For this purpose, she is 
accomplished in all the arts which can make her 
acceptable at impertinent visits; she knows all that 
passes in every quarter, and is well acquainted with 
all-the favourite servants, busy-bodies, dependants, 
and poor relations, of all persons of condition in the 
whole town. At the price of a good sum of money, 
Sempronia, by the instigation of Flavilla’s mother, 
brought about the match for the daughter; and the 
reputation of this, which is apparently, in point of 
fortune, more than Flavilla could expect, has gained 
her the visits and the frequent attendance of the 
crowd of mothers, who had rather sce their children 
miserable in great wealth, than the happiest of the 
race of mankind in a less conspicuous state of life. 
When Sempronia is so well acquainted with a wo- 
man’s temper and circumstances, that she believes 
marriage would be accevtable to her, and advan- 
tageous to the man who shall get her, her next step 
is to look out for some one, whose condition has 
some secret wound in it, and wants a sum, yet, in 
the eye of the world, not unsuitable to her. lf such 
is not easily had, she immediately adorns a worthless 
fellow with what estate she thinks convenient, arid 
adds as great a share of good humour and sobriety 
as is requisite. “After this is) settled, no importu- 
nities, arts, and-devices, are omitted, to hasten the 
lady to her happiness, In the general, indeed, she 
is a person of so strict justice, that she marries a 
poor gallant to a rich wench, and a moneyless girl 
to a man of fortune. But then she has no manner 
of conscience in the disparity, when she has a mind 
to impose a poor rogue for one of an estate: she 
has no remorse in adding to it, that he is illiterate, 
ignorant, and unfashioned; but makes those imper- 
fections arguments of the truth of his wealth; and 
will, on such an occasion, with a very graye face, 
charge the people of condition with negligence in 
the education of their children, Exception being 
made the other day against an ignorant booby of 


rich heir: “Madam,” said she, “ you know there 
is no making children, who know they have estates, 
attend their books,” . 

_ Sempronia, by these arts, is loaded with presents, 
jtmportuned for her acquaintance, and admired by 
those who do not know the first taste of life, as a 
woman of exemplary good-breeding. But sure to 


of the neck, unless you please to allow this after- 


of the countenance. I'can say, to my sorrow, 
present practice is very unfair, when to look hack 
death ; and it may be said of our beauties, asagre 
poet did of bullets, 


for the little while I have left, 


: made a simile about the ‘ porcupine; 
her own clothing, whom she was putting off fora | that also.” j 


ill as giving the whol 
© and h 
nappaa: But Sempronia rah o any, 

o an unhappy fair at hom adminiga ony 
an agreeable gallant elsewh ore, DY lead 
preach the general Condition DA th 

© People ta 


married world, and tell an; 
woman, the methods of soap perit Hh, 
laugh at her simplicity and wane Mici 
an $ Oh 1 my dear, you will pel knowtea,? if 
The wickedness of Sempro oy 
should be superlative; but T canoa Would y 
of some parents equal to it: J Seared but estee. 
the greatest endowments and cant Ssa 
bargains. A parent who {areas a haat re 
@ arms ot ma iten 


ble armon Spirit into th 
ockhead, obliges her ; Velo 
, 8 to a crime too odi Morg 


name. Itisina degree t 
nEs z a 
Pere hona D prota beings. Yet what onjunetiny 

? . 1 
» as the bestowing an accomplishes Cre ey 


could nam Tona 


e cay tty 


aera td + 18 only ay 
inability ) what is faulty, which tee 
In Marriage, into a suspicion of eyer thing as a 

5 Suci 


from a consciousness of that inability, 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“Tam entirely of your opinion with relati 

the equestrian males whe el en Pe H 
line and feminine air at the same time: aada 
forbear making a presentment against another onle 
of them, who grow very numerous and Toi 
and since our language is not very capable of goy 
compound words, I must be contented to call then 
only ‘the naked-shouldered.’ These beauties ar 
not contented to make lovers wherever they appear, 
but they must make rivals at the same time. Wee 
you to see Gatty walk the park at high mall, y 
would expect those who followed her and those who 
met her would immediately draw their swords for 
her. I hope, Sir, you will provide for the futur, 
that women may stick to their faces for doing any 
further mischief, and not allow any but direct 
traders in’beauty to expose more than the fore put 


game to those who are very defective in the dame 


ki 


at 


fly. 


They kill and wound, like Parthians, 4s they 
; and at, 


“ I submit this to your animadversion; 


e languishing ‘ 
« PHILANTHES | 


d 
letter, 31 
my, but-l submit 


“ Your humble-Servant, th 


“P, S. Suppose you mended 


T ‘ p 
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i i t, 
Animum rege, qui, nisi pare ' 
zs Howl Ep. ii. 62. 
Curb thy soul, 
And check thy rage, whic! 


Imperat: 


h must be rul'd 


‘murder and rob are less iniquities, than to raise 

peony by abuser as irreparable as taking away life; }i 
ut more grievous, asimaking it lastingly unhappy. 

| To rob a lady at play of half her fortune, is not so 


i 
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jod-natured, to allow 


but I think a 


very 
aiT, much varte adulgence ima- 
pate peoP Jeserves Deer: that is, all the 
some is said, a dispatehed, which, J 
gable, te does 15 as endation to favour. 
gebie, ho great mana good-natured passionate 
inky of Ce even to his own wife 


Sie mised oona most inveterate enemy 
a such things = have spoken, even in ima- 
ily ss certain that quick sensibillty is = 
tion. This ¢ read understanding ; but why 

from 2 3 understanding call to itself all 
at goo". to master that sudden in- 
mc of the greatest souls now 
ang sect by nature to anger, 
ae a ISE of himself this 
om example when you talk of 
and of a man’s self. To contain 


r, is the worthiest discipline we can 
, 


When a man has made any pro- 


4 ‘volous fellow in a passion is to 
Ys ae asa froward child. It a 
me f every man for his own quiet an 
3 the study ha stands combustible and ready to 
a at touches him, life is as 
olf as it is to all about him. Syncro- 
n living, the most ridiculous 


ius leads ; A : 
pa > oer offending and begging pardon. If 


fe; he is eve 
his man enters t 
jr“ That bloc 


lss'plenty of every thing, every minute expecting 
aew insults from his impertinent passions. Ina 


hich this good-natured angry man must needs be- 
bold his friends, while he thus lays about him, does 
tot give him so much reflection, as to create an 
amendment. This is the most scandalous disuse of 
teason imaginable: all the harmless part of him ‘is 
ere than that of a bull-dog, they are tame no 
longer than they are not offended. One of these 
cea angry men shall, in an instant, assem- 
ee so many allusions to secret circum- 
i ae e enough to dissolve the peace of all 
aver a friends he is acquainted with in a 

an hour, and yet the next moment be the 


with as little consistency, and threatens things as 
much out of his power. 

The next disagreeable person to the outrageous 
gentleman, is one of a much lower order of an- 
ger, and he is what we commonly call a peevish 
fellow: A peevish fellow is one who has some reason 
in himself for being out of humour, or has a natural 
incapacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all 
who are happier than himself with pishes and 
pshaws, or other well-bred interjections, at every 
thing that is said or done in his presence. There 
should be physic mixed in the food of all which 
these fellows eat in good company. This degree of 
anger passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgment, 
that will not admit of being easily pleased; but ` 
none above the character of wearing a peevish 
man’s livery ought to bear with his ill manners. All 
things among men of sense and condition should 
pass the censure, and have the protection, of the 
eye of reason. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual 
humour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by | 
any who do not wait upon him for bread. Next to 
the peevish fellow is the snarler. ` This gentleman 
deals mightily in what we call the irony; andas 
those sort of people exert themselyes most against 
those below them, you see their humour best in 
their talk to their servants. ‘‘ That is so like you; 
You are a fine fellow ; Thou art the quickest head- 
piece ;”? and the like. One would think the hector- 
ing, the storming, the sullen, and all the different 
species and subordinations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing they live only as pardoned men ; 
and how pitiful is the condition of being only suf- 
fered! But I am interrupted by the pleasantest 
scene of auger and the disappointment of it that I 
have ever known, which happened while I was yet 
writing, and I overheard as I sat in the back-room 
at a French bookseller’s. There came into the 
shop a very learned man with an erect solemn air; 
and though a person of great parts otherwise, slow 
in understanding any thing which makes against 
himself, The composure of the faulty man, and the 
whimsical perplexity of him that was justly angry, 
is perfectly new. After turning over many yolumes, 
said the seller to the buyer, “ Sir, you know I have 
long asked you to send me back the first volume of 
the French sermons I formerly lent you DIL 
said the chapman, “ I have often looked for it, 
but cannot find it; itis certainly lost, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is so many years ago.”’— 
“‘ Then, Sir, here is the other volume; Pll send you 
home that, and please to pay for both.”—“ My 
friend,” replied he, ‘ canst thou be so senseless as 
not to know that one volume is as imperfect in my 
library as in your shop ?””—* Yes, Sir, but it is 


eat man in the whole world. If you would 
behold it eRe without mixture of reason, 
mad poet, N edina mad hero, drawn by a 
Wipe at. Lee makes his Alexander say 
Away! begone! and gi 
Uae aa aa 

Eternal discorg 1 3 TePresemts my toil,” 


Tear my serge disdain and indignation ! 
Y brain ts Sree make way for fire and tempest 
e slorm is d st, debate and reason quench'd; 

its with the Ps ae my hot bleeding heart f 

C up to hearse Eae passions, liko the wind, 

Rre i put out all the stars. 


~ ssionate fellow in town talks half the day 


* Lord Somera 


you have lost the first volume; and, to be short, I 
will be paid.” —“ Sir,” answered the chapman, 
“vou are a young man, your book is lost; and 
learn by this little loss to bear much greater adver- 
sities, which you must expect to meet with.”’— 
“ Yes, Sir, but PI bear when I must, but I have 
not lost now, for I say you have it, and shall pay 
me.’—Friend, you grow warm; I tell you the 
book is lost; and I foresee, in the course even of a 
prosperous life, that you will meet afflictions to 
make you mad, if you cannot bear this trifle.’ — 
“ Sin, there is in this case no need of bearing, for 

ou have the book.” —“ I say, Sir, I have not the 
book; but your passion will not let you hear enough 
to be informed that I have it not. Learn resigna- 
tion of yourself to the distreases of this life: nay, do 


oe ————— 
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5 EEE A = a ee 
not fret and fume; it is my duty to tell you, that presents what is indifferent yp 
you are of an impatient spirit, and an impatient | but that such ignominious < Nor; 

spirit is never without woe.” —“ Was ever any thing | passions into 


h these their q] Ctehe e í 
| likethis??—“ Yes, Sir, there have been many things jand often wreak their papi Ustin Ga 
like this: the loss is but a trifle; but your temper | against the person whom. recur > itl 
į is wanton, and incapable of the least pain; there- | is a pleasant scene enough Are setto ot tag 
| fore let me advise you, be patient; the book is Jost, thor describes between a p which an ateh, 
but do not you for that reason lose yoursclf.—T.* |employed him, The card Ma 
} mimuting down every thing wal iş 
F `| [SP7 begins with a low voice on is 
| No. 439.) THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1712. vocate, whispered to one of hi Suc 
Hi narrata ferunt aio: mensuraque ficti hearing, that your eminence e frie rd: 
Crescit; et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. — troon ;”" and, after having e Nas a palt 
Ovıv, Metam. xii. 57. take it down, adds that 8 given hi ifon 
‘Some tell what they have heard, or tales devise; cenary rascal in a > a i another ta i majë! 
Each fiction still improv`d with added hes. dinal “replies, a Vers Well oe etsation Tyee pent 
Ovip describes the palace of Fame as situated in The spy proceeds, and liats i sine 
the very centre of the universe, and perforated with | the same nature, till the cay lin ‘ t a 
so many windows and avenues as gaye her the wrath, calls him an impudent pete rises j afi 
sight of every thing that was done in the heavens, him out of the room, coundrel, and Kg a 
in the earth, and in the sea. The structure of it| It is observed of great and hers i ai 
was contrived in so admirable a manner, that it they have. not only shown a teroie mi fo 
echoed every word which was spoken in the whole | to those unmerited reproaches witlat distenay venci 
compass of nature; so that the palace, says the poct, | cast upon them, but have ies have been 8 
was always filled’ with a confused hubbub of low, | from that impertinent curiosity of altogether tree | 
dying sounds, the voices being almost spent and them, or the poor revenge of resent duitin 
worn out before they arrived at this general ren- | histories of Alexander and Cesar a | vin 
dezvous of speeches and whispers. of instances, Vulgar souls are of a a 
I consider courts with the same regard to the | character. Dionysius, the tyrant o li 
governments which they superintend, as Ovid’s pa- | dungeon which was a very curious set ol 
lace of Fame with regard to the universe. T'he tecture; and of which, as Iam informed | toget 
eyes of a watchful minister run through the whole | still to be seen some remains in that island I py 
people. There is scarce a murmur or complaint that | called Dionysius’s Ear, and built Wilh sever T en 
; does not reach his ears. They have news-gatherers | windings and labyrinths, in the form of a ra Mey yj many 
| and intelligencers, distributed into their several! The structure of it made it a kind of whispetig or 


| walks and quarters, who bring in their respective | place, but such a one as gathered the voice of hin 


quotas, and make them acquainted with the dis- | who spoke into a funnel which was placed at the! ae 


course and conversation of the whole kingdom or | very top of it. The tyrant used to lodge all his te 
commonwealth where they are employed. The |state criminals, or those whom he ‘supposed tobe! | | 
wisest of kings, alluding to these invisible and un- engaged together in any evil desions upon himin) | 
suspected spies, who are planted by kings and rulers |this‘dungeon, He had at the same time an apart ee 
over their fellow-citizens, as well as to those voluntary | ment over it, where he used to apply himself to the Wish 
informers that are buzzing about the ears of a great | funnel, and by that means overheard every thing | ing ( 
man, andmaking their court by such secret methods | that was whispered in the dungeon. I believe one} | j ands 
of intelligence, has given us a very prudent cau- | may venture to affirm, that a Cæsar or andler. | | sete 
tion} “ Curse not the king, no not in thy thought, | ander would rather have died by the treason, tban | | | nest 
and' curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber; for a | have used such disingenuous means for the detecting | | the 
bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which’| of it. vette 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” A man who in ordinary life is very inquisitive | in 
As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make | after every thing which is spoken ill ofhim, passes his | lesir 
use of other people’s eyes and cars, they should take | time but very indifferently. He is wounded by every sal 
particular care to do it in such a manner, that it | arrow thatis shot at him, and puts it in the power ae 
may not bear too hard on the person whose life and | of every insignificant enemy to disquiet him. Nan | ihe 
| Conversation are inquired into. A man who is} he will’saffer from what has been said of him, "rer | decl: 
| capable of so infamous a calling as that of a spy, |it is forgotten by those who said or heard it.) sol bsk 
| is not very much to be relied upon. He can have this reason I could never bear one of those one sons 
| no great ties of honour, or checks of conscience, to friends, that would be telling every mali el | | firms 
| restrain him’ in those covert evidences, where the port, every idle censure, that passed Hin hts £0 uy 
| person accused „has no opportunity of vindicating tongue of man is so petulant, and his t ETIA mour 
| amar mepi rane RUN to carry that | variable, that one cemi not E praise | mt 
eatin E A cee winch is true. There upon any present speeches a ently out o the | i th 
į will be no occasion for him if he does not hear and jand obloquy proceed very frequ d upon the ant 
} see things worth discovery; so that he naturally |same mouth upon the same person, ill sometime! Much 
inflames every word and circumstance, aggravates | same occasion. A generous enemy ae jend cant! | ott 
what is faulty, perverts what is good, and misre- | bestow commendations, as the dearest the man vic | ia 
p= A . king Wl. i $ 
| * By Steel. Soe No, 324, ad. finem. À sometimes zeitan mr m respects pi i cn 
| _ This scene passed in the shop of Mr. Vaillant, afterward ze CE rene aa a raises oF disapproves tbl 
| Messrs Payne and Mackinlay’s, in the Strana; and the sub- | 2D1n10n at random, sanp Š bute 
| fect of it was (for it is still’ in remembrance) a volume of | finds himself în humour. ith part ofe ch Nay 
: Massillon’s goann The shop is now one of the last to which I shall conclude this essay mt P of Bea 
authors wish to have recourse, a trunk maker’s ! ter, which is finely drawn by the ail which gives 
{ + Keel. x. 20. jin the first book ef his History, ® a 
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si recie nescis, decede peritis.— Hon. 2 Ep. ii. 213 


Men r fairly make your wil.—Pore 


Leam toive well, o! 
J nave already given my reader an account ofa 
set of merry fellows who are passing their summer 
torether in the country, being provided of a great 
house, where there is not only a convenient apart- 
, 1 meat 
ment for every particular person, but a large infir- 
nary for the reception of such of them as are any 
say indisposed or ont of humour. Having lately 


| received a letter from the secretary of this society, 


pyorder of the whole fraternity, which acquaints 
ne with their behaviour during the last week, I shall 


| here make a present of it to the-public. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“We are glad to find that you approve the esta- 
tlishment which we have here made for the retriev- 


pr . 
ing of goo manners and agreeable conversation, 


and shall use our best endeavours so to improve our- 
selves in this our summer retirement, that we may 
ext winter serve as patterns to the town But to 
aot that this our institution may be no less ad- 
zA gous to the public than to ourselves, we shall 
munitate to you one week of our proceedings, 
ane at the same time, if you see any thing 
em, to favour us with your admonitions; 
A pS that it has been proposed 
Must farther oa you for our visitor; to which 
j eradd, that one of the college having 
eday i the Spectator of 
an h a ka iag able to assign any just rea- 
MALY nemine cont Islike, he was sent to the in- 
€ radicente, 


n Monday 
ay N CETO i 
hasina CY the assembly was in very good hu- 


ane iy 5 . 
R Soles some recruits of French claret 
ma o i uckily, towards the middle 
Son the company swore at his ser= 
ater in hee Manner for having put too 
ay, who is Aae. Upon which the president 
ving convine w the mouth of the company, 
ea Mission, an Ts im of the impertinence of 
pany, ordered eee it had made upon the 
il convey him man to take him ‘from the 
we inore sent to the infirmary. There was 


1 Who + ay sae 
Mates n reckoned Yet day; this was a gentle- 


fault 


Ruch w 


ils, a >y some persons’ one of the 
» and by others one of the greatest 
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strauge 


very true one, for he is perpetually the: reverse of 
himself, being always merry or dull te excess. We 
brought him hither to divert us, which he did very 
well upon the road, having lavished away as much 
wit and laughter upon the hackney-coachman as 
might have served him during his whole stay here, 
had it been duly managed. He had been lumpish 
for two or three days, but was so far connived at, in 
hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of the 
briskest fellows among the brotherhood into the in- 
firmary for having told him at table he was not 
merry. But our president observing that he in- 
dulged himself in this long fit of stupidity, and con- 
struing it as a contempt of the college, ordered him 
to retire into the place prepared for such compa- 
nions. He was no sooner got into it, but his wit 
and mirth ‘returned upon him in so violent a man- 
ner, that he shook the whole infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had so good an effect upon the rest 
of the patients, that he brought them all out to-din. 
ner with him the next day. 

“On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but 
one of the company complained that his head ached; 
upon which another asked him, in an insolent man- 
ner, what he did there then? This insensibly grew 
into some warm words; so that the president, in 
order to keep the peace, gave directions to take 
them both from the table, and lodge them in the 
infirmary. Not long after, another of the company 
telling us he knew, by a pain in his shoulder, that 
we should have some rain, the president ordered 
him to be removed, and placed as a weather-glass 
in the apartment above mentioned. 

“ On Wednesday, a gentleman, having received 
a letter written in a woman’s hand, and changing 
colour twice or thrice as he read it, desired leave to 
retire into the infirmary. The president con 
sented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, till such time as he had slept upon it. One 
of the company being seated at the lower end of the 
table, and discovering his secret discontent, by find- 
ing fault with every dish that was served up, and 
refusing to, laugh at any thing that was said. the 
president told him, that he found he was in an 
uneasy seat, aud desired him to accommodate 
himself better in the infirmary. After dinner, a 
very honest fellow chancing to let a pun fall from 
him; his neighbour cried out, ‘To the infirmary ;? 
at the same time pretending to be sick at it, as hav- 
ing the same natural antipathy to a pun which some 
bave to a cat. This produced a long debate. Upon 
the whole, the puuster was acquitted, and his neigh- 
bour sent off. 

« On Thursday there was but one delinquent. 
This was a gentleman of strong voice, but weak 
understanding. He had unluckily engaged himself 
in dispute with a man of excellent sense, but of a 
modest clucution. The man of heat replied to every 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note than 
ordinary, and only raised his voice when he should 
haye enforced his argument. Finding himself at 
length driven to an absurdity, he still reasoned in a 
more clamorous and confused manner; and, to make 
the greater impression upon his hearers, concluded 
with a loud thump upon the table. The president 
immediately ordered him to be carried off, and dieted 
with water-gruel, till such time as he should be 
sufficiently weakened for conversation. 

“On Friday there passed very little remarkable, 
saving only, that several petitions were read of the 
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! persons in custody, desiring to be released from 
| their confinement, and voushing. for one another’s 
good behaviour for the future. 

“ On Saturday we received many excuses from 
| persons who had found themselves in an unsociable 
temper, and had voluntarily shut themselves up. 
The infirmary was, indeed, never so full as on this 
day, which I was at some loss to account for, till, 
upon my going abroad, I observed that it was an 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of my frien s 
has given me opportunity and leisure of writing you 
this letter, which I must not conclude without assur- 
ing you, that all the members of our college, as well 
those who are under confinement as those who are 
at liberty, are your very humble servants, though 
none more than,” &c.—C. 


No. 441.] SATURDAY, JULY 26 1712. 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, eae 
Impavidum ferient ruine.—Hor, 3 Od. ili. 7. 


Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl'd, 7 

He, unconcern'’d, would hear the mighty crack, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world.—Awnon, 


Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subject every 
moment to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. 
He is beset with dangers on all sides; and may be- 
come unhappy by numberless casualties, which he 
could not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
seen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so 
many accidents, that we are under the care of One 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of an- 
noying or offending us; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need of, and is always ready to bestow 
it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears 

to so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm re- 
liance on him for the blessings and conveniences of 
life, and a habitual trust in him for deliverance out 
of all such dangers and difficulties as may befal us. 
- The man who always lives`in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who considers himself ab- 
stractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself 
with the comtemplation of those divine attributes 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He finds his want of foresight madeiup by the Om- 
niscience of him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In short, the person 
who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being is power- 
ful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine 
attribute, and loses his own insufficiency in the ful- 
ness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is,thus able to 
relieve and succour-us: the divine goodness having 
made sucha reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been’ miserable had it been forbid- 
den us. 

Among several motives which might be made use 
of to recommend this duty to us, I shall only take 
notice of these that follow :— 


The first and strongest is, that we are promised 


ne will not fail those who put their trust in him. 
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ngg 
Y afi 


; al he act, + 
n exerts himsel tS 
rs that are ey 


n 
ated with alo 


duce insta a 
n 
fa belief Woa 
r aoa le as 
but have acted themselves heran do tira 
have done had they mot been inspired! i i 
si 


uer I might in the sa uchapa 
rust in the assistance of nieht r ON eha 
rally produces patience, hover tie Bein ah 
other dispositions of the mind that oes ada 
calamities which we are not able i alleviate thse 

The practice of this virtue adin 
fort to the mind of man in times of Pelon 
affliction, but most of all in the h Poverty an 
When the soul is hovering in the lasta wt da, 
its separation, when it is just enterin san 
state of existence, to converse with i ain 
jects, and companions, that are ooa ae 
what can support her under such renting’ 
thought, such fears, such anxiety, such a au gi 
sions, but the casting ofall her cares upon te T 
first gave her being, who has conducted her th 
one stage of it, and will be always with her p 
guide and comfort her in her progress throws) 
eternity ? j mal 

David has very beantifully represented this stead; 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third pala, 
which is a kind of pastoral hymn, and filled wit 
those allusions which are usual in that kind of 
writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I shill 
presong my reader with the foilowing translalioa 
of it:— 

I. 


The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


Il. 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant: 
To fertile vales and dewy meads an 
My weary, wand’ring steps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 


IIL. 


Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, i | 
My steadfast heart shall know be | 
For thou, O Lord, art with me a sid, 

Thy friendly crook shall give m i shade. 
And guide me through the drea 


IV. 


i f d way, 
h in a bare and rugge 
os snrAe vlou lonely. pulls ma ' 
Thy bounty shall my paian ole 
The barren wilderness shal aa 

i sa 
With sudden n z: 
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LY 28, 1712. 
Jon. 2 Ep. i. 117 


t 
t write, and 
neid scribble, 


J enough explained myself 
men to be assistant 
ulation; for I have 
hat besides the let- 
nts I have from time to time 


anil invited all 


~ correspondents, l have by me 

rece! a Le my outraordinary papers sent alt 
veral cUTIOUS “ne will doubt when they are pub- 
` Jesig0 k aht be printed entire, and with- 
4 I must 


a f 
adese ey mi 
shed) KoE by a of Spectator. 
n 

that | : : 
f the papers thought I had aright to make 
jector © own, by dressing t 


g out what woul 
|m by adding 3 
them 


{with wbich it w 
| psactly corre 
two men 


so many 
Spectators. - Besides, I must own 
cl ee a glory is such, that, if I con- 
at Mat only, I might be so far swayed by it, 
f T to wish that no one could write a Spec- 
flor besides myself; nor can I deny, but upon the 
| frst perusal of those papers, I felt some secret in- 
| dlinations of ill-will towards the persons who wrote 
\them. This was the impression I had upon the 
first reading them ; but upon a late review (more 
for the sake of entertainment than use), regarding 
ithem with another eye than I had done at first (for 
by converting them as well as'I could to my own 
‘ye, I thought I had utterly disabled them from 
ever offending me again as Spectators), I found 
[myself moved by a passion very different from that 
jofenvy; sensibly touched with pity, the softest and 
[most generous of all’ passions, when I reflected 
whata cruel disappointment the neglect of those 
Papers must needs have been to the writers who 
impatiently longed to -see them appear’ in print, 
and who, no doubt, triumphed to themselves in the 
ae ol having a stare with me in the applause of 
aries pleasure so great, that none but those 
th Lenen ced it can have a sense of it. In 
URS g of viewing those papers, I really found 
m Pees them justice, there being something 
of them ae and peculiarly good in some 
| was OSI R Pe cereal to the world whether it 
them a ELT er a word in them without doing 
they can overa hurt and violence; and whether 
iniheie own Reer rightly, and as they ought, but 
U think 7 sh T dress and colours. And therefore 
the world a Not only wrong them, but deprive 
any longer d S considerable: satisfaction, should I 
fant ue ay the making them public. 
doubt not pa paalished a few of these Spectators, 
tqual, if not s shall find the success of ther to 
author shi urpass, that of the best of my own, Ln 
še Papers as of his own performances. When 
mime plowed ye, word I doubt not but 
tepine, though T y many others; and I shall 
j ays to myself shall have left me but 
eneral y a 
“jg ations of my real and advantage to any-con- 
Publish a y R Lam resolved for the future 
t any alters: OT tat \deserves it entire, and 


eration ; i 
n; assuring the world (if there 


th 
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Ite opinion ha pa C Methods to humble himself \ 


pear in public; but, pre- | Britain. 


B E ibrar 


can be need of it) that it is none of mine; and if 
the authors think fit to subscribe their names, I will 
add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous 
and useful design will be by giving out subjects or 
themes of all kinds whatsoever, on which (with a 
preamble of the extraordinary benefit and adyan- 
tage that may accrue thereby to the public) I will 
invite all manner of persons, whether scholars, 
citizens, courtiers, gentlemen of the town or coun- 
try, and all beaux, rakes, smarts, prudes, coquettes, 
housewives, and all sorts of wits, whether male or 
female, and however distinguished, whether they be 
true wits, whole or half wits, or whether arch, dry, 
natura!, acquired, genuine, or depraved wits; and 
persons of all sorts of tempers and complexions, 
whether the severe, the delightful, the impertinent, 
the agreeable, the thoughtful, busy or careless, 
the serene or cloudy, jovial or melascholy, unto- 
wardly or easy, the cold, temperate, or sanguine ; 
and of what manners or dispositions soever, whether 
the ambitious or humble-minded, the proud or piti- 
ful, ingenuous or base-minded, good or ill-natured, 
public-spirited or selfish; and under what fortune 
or circumstance soever, whether the contented or mi- 
serable, happy or unfortunate, high or low, rich or 
poor (whether so through want of money, or desire 
of more), healthy or sickly, married or single ; nay, 
whether tall or short, fat or lean; and of what 
trade, occupation, profession, station, country, fac- 
| tion, party, persuasion, quality, age, or condition 
svever; who have ever made thinking a part of 
their business or diversion, and have any.thing wor- 
-thy to impart on these subjects to the world according 
to their several and respective talents or geniuses; 
‘and, as the subjects given out hit their tempers, 
humours, or circumstances, or may be made pro- 
fitable to the public by their particular knowledge 
,or experience in the matter proposed, to do their 
| utmost on them by such a time, to the end they may 
receive the inexpressible and irresistible pleasure 
of seeing their essays allowed of and relished by 
| the rest of mankind. 

I will not prepossess the reader with too great 
expectation of the extraordizary advantages which 
must redound to the public by these essays, when 
the different thoughts and observations of all sorts 
of persons, according to their quality, age, sex, 
education, professions, humours, manners, and con- 
\ditions, &c. shall be set out by themselves in the 
clearest and most genuine light, and as they them- 
selves would wish to have them appear to the world. 

The thesis proposed for the present exercise of the 
adventurers to write Spectators is Money; on which 
subject all. persons are desired to send in their 
thoughts within ten days after the date hereof.—T. 


No. 443.) TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1712. 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.—Hor. 3 Od xxiv. 32 


| Snatch’d from our sight, we eagerly pursue, 
Ap? fondly would recall her to our view. 


| cAMILLA* TO THE SPECTATOR. 


c Mr. SPECTATOR, ‘Venice, July 10, N.S. 


©] Traxe it extremely 1ll, that you do not reckon 
zonspicuous persons of your nation are within your 

| cognates though out of the dominions of Great 
i I little thought, in the green years of my 
life, that I should ever call it a happiness to be out 
of dear England; but as I grew to woman, I found 


£ Mrs. Tofts, who played the part of Camilla in the opera o? 
that nume 
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cand ‘heavenly voice. t 
strange country are arguments for respect and ge- 
nerosity to her who is possessed of them. The Ita- 
lians see a thousand beauties I am sensible I have 
no pretence to, and abundantly make up to me the 
| injustice I received in my own, country, of disallow- 
ing me what I really had. The humour of hissing, 
which you have among you, I do not know any 
| thing of; and their applauses are uttered in sighs, 
| and bearing a part at the cadences of voice with the 
| persons who are performing, I am often put in 
| mind of those complaisant lines of my own country- 
| man,* when he is calling all his faculties together 
"to hear Arabella. 
Let all be hush'd, each softest motion c 
Be ev'ry loud tumultuous thought at pen 
Aud ev'ry ruder gasp of breath 
Te calm as in the arms of death: 
And thou, most fickle, most uneasy part, 
Thou restless wanderer, my heart, 
Be still; gently, ah! gently leave, 
Thou busy, idle thing, to heave: 
Stir not a pulse; and let my blood, 
That turbulent, unruly flood, 

Be softly staid: 
i Lei me be all, but my atiention, dead 

“ The whole city of Venice is as still when I am 
singing as this polite hearer was to. Mrs. Hunt. But 
when they break that silence, did vou know the 
pleasure I am in, when every man utters his ap- 
plause by calling me aloud, ‘The dear creature ! 
The angel! The Venus! What attitude she moves 
; with !—Hush, she sings again? We have no bois- 
«erous wits who dare disturb an audience, and break 
the public peace merely to show they dare. Mr. 
Spectator, I write this to you thus in haste, to tell 
you I am so very much at ease here, that I know 
nothing but joy; and I will not return, but leave 
{you in England to hiss all merit of your own 
i growth off the stage. I know, Sir, you were always 
my admirer; and therefore I am yours, 
| “ CAMILLA. 

“ P. S. Lam ten times better dressed than ever I 
was in England.” é 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“The project in yours of the llth instant, of 

, furthering the correspondence and knowledge of that 
| considerable part of mankind, the trading world 
| cannot but be highly commendable. Good lectures 
| to young traders may have very good effects on their 
į conduct: but beware you propagate no false notions 
of trade: let none of your correspondents impose 
on the world by puting forth base methods in a vood 

light, and glazing them over with improper terms. 


— 


Ta 
tune > 


Csicht 
ies sht, 
| “ Honestus isa Relly Enerosity 
hath substantial goods, and” traj & 
stock, husbands his money t rad 
without taking all the ikea 
of his workmen, or grindin ages of th 
Fortunatus is stocked ath le face 
quently with self-opinion - ge els, tN cine 
cannot but be suita‘le to thar ality o hisas 
| Honestus pleases discerning peo ae his j ee 
[custom by good usage; makes ne and Kees yt 
|dest means, to the decent support profi Ym. 
whilst Fortunatus, blustering alwa SA his family.) 
promising much and performing vite Pushes gy | 
quiousness offensive to people oe S C3 with obre 
jall, catches much the greater we t 
considerable fortune by i Nole S 2l 
n of those who trade pe 
è 


| discouragement and ruir 
| same way . 
| I give here but loose hints, and beg y 
very circumspect in the Province you hier oS 
dertaken: if you perform it successfully fiona 
a very great good; for nothing is more mae 
than that mechanic industry were set forth with 
freedom and greatness of mind which aan 
to accompany a man of a liberal education, - Si 
“ Your humble Servant, 


“ From my shop under ERC 


the Royal Exchange, July 24." 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, July 24, 1712 
“ Notwithstanding the repeated censures that 
your spectatorial wisdom has passed upon people 
more remarkable for impudence than wit, there are 
yet some reniaining, who pass with the giddy part 
of mankind for suilicient sharers of the latter, wh 
have noth.ng but the former qualification to recom: 
mend them, Another timely animadversion is at- 
[solutely necessary : be pleased, therefore, once fir) 
all, to let these gentlemen know, that there is 
neither mirth nor good-humour in hooting a yourg) 
fellow out of countenance; nor that it will ever cou 
stitute a wit, to conclude a tart piece of buffooners) 
with a ‘What makes you blush? Pray please 
[inform them again, that to speak what they nil 
is shocking proceeds from ill-nature and wrath 
of brain; especially when the subject wi faal 
mit of raillery, and their discourse has no D blige 
ito satire but what is in their acen in Soni 
‘I should be very glad, too, if you G EE 
‘that a daily repetition of the same gre Se T 
lence is yet mure insupportable, and a AD pul 
of very extraordinary dulness. The su iou 
cation of this may have an effect pon TA 
offender of this kind, whose reforma ‘ 


i jon and quict © 
dound very much to the satisfaction à q if 


rvan 
& Your most humble Ser ED 


I 


No. 441.) WEDNESDAY, JEY | 
Parturiunt montes——— Hon, Ars Pach A 
The mountain labours. * : design of al 
Ir gives me much despair in the OTT = 
— SS meee 


I would have no means of profit set for copies to 
others, but such as are laudable in themselves, Let 
xot noise be called industry, nor irapudence cou- | 


— —————  . ! 
* Mr. Congreve | 
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culations, when I find 
generation to another, 
as naturally as beasts 

` be their food. ee 
7 one would think, so 

i ie on the ordinary quack- 
te harir great abilities in little 

D nua to all who pass by, are to 


y my spe 


sand 
‘hich are to 


E i murderers ; yet such oe 
algar, and the impudence of those 
af of the vu © fair still goes on, and new pro- 
c , that ae EVET done before, ae made 
a y ae aggravates the jest 3s, that even 
every C2: has been made as long as the memory 
“his P mise h ee it, yet nothing performea, and yet 
| of man can tra Ase was passing along to-day, a 
jal prevails. d, by a fellow without a 
| still pare , into my hand, by ge 
| papet givel as follows what good news is come to 
| nose, Ns ns here is now. a certain cure for the 


i t 
to wit, that 
i French disease, by 4 gent 


travels. 
«Tn Russel-court, ove 


leman just come from his 


r-against the Cannon-ball, 
ns’-arms in Drury-lane, 1s lately come 
at the Surge? ls a surgeon who hath practised 
from his kE aic both by sea and land, these 
surgery 20 Do He (by the blessing) cures the 
twenty-four goa green-sickness, scurvy, dropsy, sur- 
yellow-jaun sea-voyages, campaigns, and women’s 
feits, longi: in &c. as some people that has 
eae these thirty years can testify; in short, 
arah all diseases incident to men, women, or 
children.” 
' [faman could be so indolent as to look upon this 
havoc of the human species, which is made by vice 
„and ignorance, it would be a good ridiculous work 
to comment upon the declaration of this accom- 
lished traveller. There is something unaccounta- 
y taking among the vulgar in those who come 
from a great way oi. Ignorant people of quality, 
l as many there are of such, dote excessively this 
way; many instances of which every man will sug- 
gest to himself, without any enumeration of them. 
The ignorants of lower order, who cannot, like the 
upper ones, be profuse of their money to those re- 
commended by coming from a distance, are no less 
complaisant than the others, for they venture their 
lives from the same admiration. 

“The doctor is lately come from his travels,” 
and has “ practised both by sea and land,” and 
therefore cures “the green-sickness, long sea-voyages, 
ance and lying-in.” _ Both by sea and land! 

ot answer for the distempers called sea-voy- 
OANA shi but I dare say those of green- 
of if the Bees Might be as well taken care 
managing manki ae ashore. But the art of 
little, to kee S a is only to make them stare a 
e familiar P a S astonishment, to let nothing 
theit sleeve in wh idd ra ever to have something in 
than they oe "Th they must think you are deeper 
atber ofmy ao tere Ís an ingenious fellow, a 
fiddle and 2 acquaintance, who, besides his broken 
Strained wii Sca-monster, has a twine-cord, 
and the yy, 9 


tising i flina te the weather, according to the 
TS ate not a g of the cord. We very great scho- 

Yery honest NO wonder at this: but I observed a 
e chair R ow, a chance customer, who sat in 
` ore me to be shaved, fix his eye upon 

ce during the operation 

When those and his head 


S mi 
Upon hee lous performan 
13 chin and face 
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also were cleared of all encumbrances and excres 

cences, he looked at the fish, them at the fiddle, still 
grubbing in his pockets, and casting his eye again 
at the twine, and the words writ on each side; then 
altered his mind as to farthings, and gave my friend 
|a silver sixpence. The business, as I said, is to 
keep up the amazement; and if my friend had had 
only the skeleton and kit, he must have been con- 
tented with a less payment. But the doctor we 
were talking of adds to his long voyages the testi- 
mony of some people “that has been thirty years. 
lame.” When I received my paper, a sagacious 
fellow took one at the same time, and read till h 

came to the thirty years’ confinement of his friends, 
and went off very well convinced of the doctor’s 
sufficiency. You haye many of those prodigious 
persons, who have had some extraordinary accident 
at their birth, or a great disaster in some part of 


business the people want of you, will convince them 
of your ability in that you profess, There is a doc- 
tor in Mouse-alley, near Wapping, who sets up for 
curing cataracts, upon the credit of having, as his 
bill sets forth, lost an eye in the emperor’s service. 
His patients come in upon this, and he shows the 
muster-roll, which confirms that he was in his im- 
perial majesty’s troops; and he puts out their eyes 
with great success. Who would believe that a man 
should be a doctor for the cure of bursten children,. 
by declaring that his father and grandfather were 
both bursten? But Charles Ingolston, next door to 
tiie Harp, in Barbican, has made a pretty penny by 
that asseveration. The generality go upon their 
first conception, and think no further; all the rest 
is granted. They take it, that there is something 
uncommon in you, and give you credit for the rest. 
You may be sure it is upon that I go, when some- 
times, let it be to the purpose or not, I keep a Latin 
sentence in my front; and I was not a little pleased, 
when I observed one of my readers say, casting his 
eye upon my twentieth paper, “ More Latin still? 
What a prodigious scholar is this man!” But as I 
have here taken much liberty with this learned doc- 
tor, I must make up all I have said by repeating 
what he seems to be in earnest in, and honestly to 
promise to those who will not receive him as a great 
man—to wit, “ that from eight to twelve, and from 
two till six, he attends, for the good of the publie,. 
to bleed for threepence.’”—T. 


No. 445.] THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1712. 


Tanti non os, ais. Sapis, Luperce.—Mant. Epig. i. 118 


You say, Lupercus, what I write 

Tnt worth so much: you're in the right 

Tunus is the day on which many eminent authors 
will probably publish their last words. Tam atraid 
that few of our weekly historians, who are men that 

above all others delight in war, will be able to sub- 
| sist under the weight of a stamp,* and an ap- 
proaching peace. A sheet of blank paper that must 
have this new imprimatur clapped upon it, before- 
it is qualified to communicate any thing to the pub- 
lic, will make its way in the world but very heavily. 


æ Aug. 1, 1712, the stamp-duty here alluded to took place, 
and every single half sheet paid a halfpenny to the queen 
“Have you seen the red stamp? Methinks the stamping ix 
| worth a halfpenny. The Observator is fallen; the Medleys 
| are jumbled together with the Flying-Post; the Examiner im 
‘deadly sick. “lhe Spectator keeps up, dnd doubles its price.” 

—Swits Works, cr. Svo! vol. xix. p. 173 


their lives. Any thing, however foreign from the 


ER 


' the expense to which this will put my readers, it is 
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the community in which he lives; and by the same 
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In snort, the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the 
improbability of notifying’ a bloody battle, will, I 
am afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us the 
history of Europe for several years last past-. A face- 
tious friend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this 
present mortality among authors, ‘“ The fall of the 
deaf.” 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, there was 
published a sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, 
“The last words of Mr. Baxter.” The title sold 
so great a number of these papers, that about a 
week after there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
“More last words of Mr. Baxter.” In the same 
manner, I have reason to think that several inge- 
nious writers, who have taken their leave of the 
public in farewell papers, will not give over so, 
but intend to appear again, though perhaps under 
another form, and with a different title. Be that 
as it will, it is my business, in this place, to give an 
account of my own intentions, and to acquaint my 
reader with the motives by which I act, in this 
great crisis of the republic of letters. e 

I have been long debating in my own heart, 
whether I should throw up my pen, as an author 
that is cashiered by the act of parliament which is 
to operate within this four-and-twenty hours, or 
whether I shouid still persist in laying my specula- 
tions, from day to day, before the public. ` The ar- 
gument which prevails with me most'on'the first 
side of the question is, that I am informed by my 
bookseller he must raise the price of every single 


sides; men SAES 
not capable of Poor narrow a 


y in 
een & the 
wretches of trim: in cused by fie 


& Ume-soryi, eyi t 
ikes meet >» and the ike” Persona th 
of common sense that 
subject, which is alwa 
how is it possible for me to wri 
as not to lie open tothe cones so y 
applying every sentence and Aoo oisi PERA 
and things in it, which it has 

Several paltry Scribblers a 
done me the honour to be dull 
tions of this nature; but notwiths 
has been sometimes traduced 
tribe of men, I have hitherto E S Content 
versions upon them. The truth anes L anima 
of making them appear considera vy T am ata 
tice of them; for they are like th by taki 
insects which are a tee 
cannot be made the 
being magnified. 
Having mentioned those few w f 
themselves the enemics of Eie e ie thor 
very ungrateful to the public did I not VIN tej 
time testify my gratitude to those who are its tine | 
in which number I may reckon Many of theas 
distinguished persons, of all conditions, partie a 
professions, in the isle of Great Britain, Wee Fe 
so vain as to think this approbation js so mek 


paper to two-pence, or that he shall not be able to 
pay the duty of it. Now as I am.very desirous my 
readers should have their learning as cheap as pos- 
sible, it is with great difficulty. that I comply with 
him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my. reasons together in 
the balance, I find that those who plead for the 
continuance of this work have much ‘the greater 
weight. For, in the first place, in recompense for 


to be hoped they may receive from every paper so 

much instruction as will be a very good equivalent, 
And, in order to this, I would not advise any one 

to take it in, who, after the perusal of it, does not 
find himself two-pence the wiser, or the better man 

.for it, or who, upon examination, does not believe 


struction for his money. 

But I must confess there is another motive which 
prevails with me more than the former, I consider 
that the, tax on paper was given for the support of 
the government; and as I have enemies who are 
upt to pervert every thing I do or say, I fear they 
would ascribe the laying down my paper, on such 
an occasion, to a spirit of malcontentedness, which 
Tam resolved none shall ever justly upbraid me 
with. No, I shall glory in contributing my utmost 
to the public weal; and, if my country receives 
five or six pounds aday by my labours, I shall be 
very well pleased to find myself so useful a member, 

It isa teceiyed maxim, that no honest man should 
enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial to 


rule I think we may pronounce the person to de- 
serve very well of his countrymen, whose labours 
bring more into the public coffers than into his own |o 


Since I have mentioned the word enemies, I must 


i far as to acquaint my reader, that 
meau only the isignificat party-zealots on both 


* j 


lar cause or faction. . If] haye any other ment in 
me, itis that I have new pointed all the batteris 
of -idicule. 
against persons who have appeared serious rather 
than absurd; or at best, have aimed rather at what 
is unfashionable than what is vicious.. For ny 
own part, I have endeavoured to make nothing ridi- 
culous that is not in some measure criminal. Thare 
set up the immoral man as the object of derision. In 
short, if [have not formed a new weapon againstvice 
and irreligion, I have at least shown how that weapon 
that he has had two-pennyworth of mirth or jn- may be 


fought the battles of impiety and profaneness—C: 


now living, have taken their far i 
those who succeed them, finding Gioni, 
ble of rising up to their wit, humour, and g 
have only imitated them in some 0 
guarded strokes, in which they co 
corrupt taste of the more vicious parto 

When persons of a low genius a 
writing,’ they know no 
merry and being lewd. 


ten the following discourse. 


that of the Greeks or Romans, W° s 
see the influence of it in the 


$F ea SUE 
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to the performance as to the design, There js 
and ever will be, Justice enough in the world w 
afford patronage and _ protection for those who en. 
deavour to advance. truth and virtue, without ye. 
gard to the passions and prejudices of any partico- 


They have been generally planted 


put to a right use, which has so often 


5 


w 
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z ; a i o ferat eror. n 
Quid deceat, gutdinonijquo aL Nes Poet ver. 308. 


‘ N i 
What fit, what not; what excellent, or ill —Roscoxnoi 


r are | 
Since two or three writers of comedy, as a! 
ewell of the st36* 
yes incapè | 
ood sens, | 
f those loose 0: 


licd with 
Fe 


ttempt thi 
difference betwee 
It is with an Cy 


f these degenerate compositions J 
yirtuons | 
Were our English stage but half frou aa 


behaviour 0 
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e gentleman ; 


of countenance ; and every 
We on mental to human nature would 
a al ti 5 

a which is due to it. 

re under the same regu- 
formerly, it would have 
had, in recommending, the re- 
cnt, and public worship, of its 
ur plays subject to proper in- 
Were On ons, we might not only pass 
hours in the highest en- 
lways rise from them 


( ve sat down to them. — 

e than maccountable things in our 
oiha f our theatre should be so 
a6 lained of, so well exposed, and so little 
uel come EADE hoped, that some time or 
be at leisure to restrain the licentious- 
f the theatre, and make it contribute its as- 


to the adva 


age. 5 
al m shut out from this noble diversion, 
seat of those abuses and corruptions that ac- 
Nie, A father is often afraid that his daugh- 
ampar he ruined by those entertainments which 
ae yented for the accomplishment and refining 
hea nature. ‘The Athenian and Roman plays 
ie written with sucha regard to morality, that 
Socrates used to frequent the one, and Cicero the 


g 
nian was 


[ness 0 
sistance | 
reformation © 


Bifanvened once indeed, that Cato dropped into 


the Roman theatre when the Floralia were to be re- 
presented ; and as, in that performance, which was 
a kind of religious ceremony, there were several in- 
decent parts to be acted, the people refused to sec 
them whilst Cato was present. Martial, on this hint, 
nade the following epigram, which we must suppose 
¥as applied to some grave friend of his, that had been 
acdoentally present at some such entertainment: 


Nosses jocos dulce cum sacrum Flore, 
Festosque lusus, et licentiam vulgi, 

Cur in theatrum, Cato severe, venisti ? 

An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ?—1 Epig. 3. 


Why dost thou come, great censor of thy age, 

To see the loose diversions of the stage? 

ae awful countenance, and brow severe, 

e Patin the name of goodness dost thou here ? 

me mixt crowd ! how giddy, lewd, and vain! 
idst thou come in but to go out again. 


a pent of this nature might happen once in an 
S w e Greeks or Romans, but they were 
Ginient be good to let the constant nightly enter- 
most sense aa such a nature, that people of the 
ees are repr virtue could not be atit. Whatever 
t marke pence upon the stage, they ought to 
Pear either ie branded by the poet, as not to ap- 
i tainted ee ae or amiable.in the person who 
alih comedi them. But if we look into the En- 
es above mentioned, we would think 
formed upon a quite ci 
mi his rule ae quite contrary maxim, 
i en stage, ee gh it held good upon the 
Mattes. "There 4 ot to be regarded in Christian 
Was IS another rule likewise, which 


5 It would not be fashion’ | 


the wife or husband has given occasion to noble tra- 
gedies; but a Scipio or a Lælius would not have 
looked upon incest or murder to have been as proper 
subjects for comedy. On the contrary, cuckoldom is 
the basis of most of our modern plays. If an alder- 
man appears upon the stage, you may be sure it is 
in order to be cuckolded. A husband that isa little 
grave, or elderly, generally meets with the same 
fate. Knights and baronets, country squires, and 
justices of the quorum, come up to town for no other 
purpose. Ihave seen poor Dogget cuckolded in all 
these capacities. 


In short, our English writers are ' 


as frequently severe upon this innocent unhappy ; 


creature, commonly known by the name ofa cuckold, 


as the ancient comic writers were upon an eating | 


parasite, or a vain-glorious soldier. 

At the same time the poet so contrives matters 
that the two criminals are the favourites of the au- 
dience. 
the whole play, are pleased when they meet with 
proper opportunities, and out of humour when they 
are disappointed. The truth of it is, the accom- 
plished gentleman upon the English stage is the 
person that is familiar with other men’s wives, and 
indifferent to his own; as the fine woman is gene- 
rally a composition of sprightliness and falsehood. I 
do not know whether it proceeds from barrenness of 
invention, depravation of manners, or ignorance of 
mankind, but I have often wondered that our ordi- 
nary poets cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
fine man who is not a whoremaster,or of a fine woman 
that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system 
of ethics out of the writings of those corrupt poets, 
under the title of Stage Morality. But I have been 
diverted from this thought by a project which has 
been executed by an ingenious gentleman of my 
acquaintance. He has composed, it seems, the 
history of a young fellow who has taken all his no- 
tions of the world from the stage, and who has di- 
rected himself in every circumstance of his life and 
conversation by the maxims and exarsples of the 
fine gentleman in English comedies, If I can pre 
vail upon him to give mea copy of this new-fashioned 
novel, I will bestow on it a place in my works, and 
question not but it may have as good an effect upon 
the drama, as Don Quixote had upon romance.—C. 
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Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind; 
And what we once dislik’d we pleasing find. + - 
Tuners is not a common saying which ‘has a 
better turn of sense init, than what we often hear 
in the mouths of the vulgar, that “ custom is a se- 
cond nature.” It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities 


altogether different from those he was born with, } 
Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, tells us of ; 


an idiot, that chancing to live within the sound of a 
clock, and always amusing himself with counting 
the hour of the day whenever the clock struch, the 
clock being spoiled by some accident, the idiot con- 


observe 7 
these moders by authors of antiquity, and which 
E Never to te luses have no regard to, and that 
` p ject eae animproper subject for ridicule, 
Yphortor and Proper for ridicule, if it is apt to 
t this reason miseration rather than laugh- 
Vola ite an ane. We do not find any comedy, 
Ons of the ae Terence, -raised upon the 
lage-be}. The falsehood of 
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tinued to strike and count the hour without the help 
of it, in the same manner as he had done when it 
was entire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth 
of this story, it is very certain that custom has a 
mechanical effect upon the body, at the same time 
that it has a very extraordinary influence upon the 
mind. ; x 

I shall in this paper consider one very remarkabla 


s 


We sit still, and wish well to them through ! 


bi 


A a ss: 


i” 
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useful rules of life. What I shall here take notice 
of in custom, is its wonderful efficacy in making 


every thing pleasant to us. A person who is ad-| since, by the rule above m 


dicted to play or gaming, though he took but little 
delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 


entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being, | most sensual and irrelio 
The love of a retired or a busy life will grow upon a | hardships and difficulties whi 
anan insensibly, as he is conversant in the ove or him from the prosecution o 
the other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishing gods, said Hesiod, 
that to which he has been.for some time disused, virtue ; the way to her is at 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, but rows more smooth an 
till he is unable to pass away uis time without it; advance init? The man , 
not to mention how our delight in any particular | steadiness and resolution, 
study, art, or science, rises and improves, in pro- | that “ her ways are Ways of pleasant 
portion to the application which we bestow upon it. | all her paths are peace.» ess, andy 


Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at 


and practice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacon 


loses her first aversion towards it, but conceives a 


one of the greatest geniuses this age has produced,* | with those actions to which it is accustomel, it 
who had been trained up in all the polite studies of | show how absolutely necessary it is for Us to gala | 
antiquity, assure me, upon his being obliged to search | habits of virtue in this life; if we would enjoy the 
into several rolls and.records, that notwithstanding | pleasures of the next. The state of bliss veal | 
į Such an employment was at first very dry and irk- | heaven will not be capable of affecting those minti | 
some to him, he atlast took an incredible pleasure | which are not thus’qualified for it; we mu N 
in it, aud preferred it even to the reading of Virgil | world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, it we woti | 
pr Cicero. The reader will observe, that I have not | be able to taste that knowledge and per 
here considered custom as it makes things casy, but jare to make us happy in the next. 
as it renders them delightful; and though others | those spiritual joys and r 
have often made the same reflections, it is possible | up and flourish in the sou 
: ‘they may not have drawn those uses from it, with | planted in her during this her prese 
“which I intend to fill the remaining part of this | bation. , In short, heaven is not to 
paper. i ; only as the reward, but as the natura 
It we consider attentively this property of human | ligious life. irits, who by long 


| 

1 . o . 4 . q e 

| certain fondness and affection for it, I have heard | able property in human nature, of being detishted 
i y 

j 


nature, it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In 


the first place, I would haye no man discouraged | custom, have contrac 
j with that kind of life, or series of action, in which | and sensuality, malice and revenge, 
the choice of others, or his own necessities, may | every thing, that is good, just, on 
have engaged him. It may perhaps be very dis | rally seasoned and prepared ae n ro 
agrecable to him at first; but use and application | Their torments have already take of t 
will certainly render it not only less painful, but they cannot be hapy 
pleasing and satisfactory. unless we may supp 
In the second place, I would recommend to every | manner create them anew, 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is said | the rectification of thet 
to have given to his disciples, and which that philo- | deed, taste a kind 
Sopher must have drawn from the observation I have | actions to which the i 
enlarged upon, Optimum vite genus eligito, nam con-| lite; but when they are ERREN them, t 
sueludo faciet jucundissimum ; “ Pitch upon that {jects which are here apt to gr 
course of life which is the most excellent, and cus- | naturally become their own habits of mi 
tom will render it the most delightful.” Men whose |in themselves those painful 5 
circumstances will permit them to choose their own | are called, in Scripture phras caven on at 


ny i NR “| noyer dies.” This ae of natures 
“ Dr Attorbusy - l yery. conformable to the lig 
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length an entertainment, Oùr employments are | serve, that the practice 
changed into our diversions. The mind grows fond attended with that pleasure which n 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn | panies those actions to Which we are 
with reluctancy from those paths i which she has | with those supernumerary joys of 
been used to walk. from the consciousness of such a pleasure 

Not only such actions as were at nrst indifferent | satisfaction of acting up to the dictates. 
to us, but cyen such as were painful, will by custom | and from the prospect of a happy immorta 


observes in his Natural Philosophy, that our taste | servation which we have made on the mind y 
is néver pleased better than with those things which | to take particular care, when we Are Once seitlel ig 
at first created a disgust in it. He gives particular | a regular course of life, how we too frenueutyin | 
instances, of claret, coffee, and other liquors, which | dulge ourselves in any of the most innocent dren | 
the palate seldom approves upou the first taste, but, | sions and entertainments’; since the mind mayiy 
when it has once got a relish of them, generally re- | sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions 
tains it for life. ‘The mind is constituted after the | and,. by degrees, exchange that pleasure which il 
i same manner, and after having habituated herself | takes in the performance of its duty, for delight, 
į to any particular exercise or employment, not only | of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature, | 


pay aoe are ine 
at which their jud ay ths 

laudable. The va eau a 
garded than the 


ution, 
er to reaso) s 


mply with inel 
ace, this Observati tion, 


at length come oy 
force reason to co 
In the third pl 


gious man t 
sich are apt 
ee fa Virtuy 

have Placed |, 


who proi 
Will ina 


To enforce this consideration, we may fiha | 
of religion will nakon | 
habituated pat 

| 


heart that rie 


1 From hs | 
Of Tea 
; lity, 
In the fourth place, we may learn from tiise | 
isch. 


iman, 


The last use'which I shall make of this remark. | 


we must, in this | 


fection, which 
The seeds ot 
aptures, which are tone 
l to all eternity, must he 
nt state of pò 
be looked up: 
l effect ofa te | 


vil sp ait} 
On the other hand, those ev} habits of lo | 
ted in the DORT AO] 
audable 
pain 
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y are accustomed, 
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e mot exalted‘ heathens. 


ae the a ra 
A bY, several o by many eminent di 
corer finely impi particular by Archbishop 
i mi none who 


ye last a66; z: there is 

de T r, Sherlock To upon it as Dr. 
his Christian Life, which 
most rational schemes of 
in our tongue, or 1m any 
has shown how every 
habit of virtue will, in its 
he heaven, oF @ state of hap- 
hereafter practise it; as, 
"y custom or habit of vice 
hom it subsists.—-C. 


cet 


ine rarya HOW ein w 
: Wa aat al hellot himin W 
ibe the 


AUGUSY 4, 17 


poe 
12 
aliquid quandoque CLL Shh Saan 
ater baseness you proceecu 
owards ill are very carefully to 
insensivly go on when they are 
keep up a lively abhorrence 
mee eae unworthiness. There is a certain in- 
of the a hood that people indulge themselves in, 
rolous * i to be had in greater detestation than 
which eh smig with. What I mean isa neglect 
peona Aie on small and indifferent occasions, 
Dee actics of pleasure, entertainments, and 
ees incclings out of curiosity, in men of like 
Piss to be in cach other’s company. There are 
a causes to which one may assign this light in- 
fidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the hour he has 
appointed to come toa friend’s to dinner ; but he is 
an insignificant iellow, who docs 1t out of vanity. 
He could never, he knows, make any figure in com- 
pany, but by giving a little disturbance at his entry, 
and therefore takes care fo drop in w hen he thinks 
youare justseated. He takes his place after having 
discomposed every body, and desires there may be 
no ceremony; then does he begin to call himself 
the saddest fellow, in disappointing so many places 
| as he was invited to elsewhere. It is the fop’s 
| vanity to name houses of better cheer, and to ac- 
quaint you that he chose yours out of ten dinners 
which he was obliged to be at that day. The last 
lime Thad the fortune to eat with him, ‘he was ima- 
gining how very fat he should have been, had he 
Pigalle entseina, Batiin 
as olives all wk Se memanner: of such a wretch 
cumstances A d eeppota ts iongn Ki sus 
there are those that ane fo pes ei ae 
very one would be glad to see, 


Who fall i 3 
i Rone into the same detestable habit. 


| Feeds hoe 


f qq rime to eres 
rue first steps t 


‘avoided, for men 
pen al and do not 


$y ` 
suppose a thing that any one can be at ease, and 
bose a set of people, who have a kindness for 


li at that moment waiti i 
and tel ment waiting out of respect to him, 


‘he utmost impati 

: l patience. 

Tee an make his 
» 50 late that half th 

Ment that they hay : 


{0 mect hit 
p mw T : 
lately ean they find a tritler, 


re 
Upon hi : 
Comes i us Promise an 


Highted ens mle of a 


It is a 


usine fi . 5 ` 
sing to taste their food or conversation with 
One of these promisers 
excuses for not coming at 
company have only ‘o la- 
e neglected matters of mument 
r They imme- 
o 7 ; 
tuch treatment f the value they had for him; and 
peated, makes company never de- 
y more; so that he often 
meal, where he is secretly 


gether, and waiting a little before dinner, is the 
most awkwardly passed away of any part im the 
four-and-twenty hours. If they did think at all. 
they would reflect upon their guilt, in lengthening 
such a suspension of agreeable life. The constant 
ofiending this way has ina degree an effect upon 
the honesty of his mind who is guilty of it, as com- 
mon swearing is a kind of | bitual perjury. It 
makes the soul unattentive to what an oath is, even 
while it utters it at the lips. Phocion beholding a 
wordy orator, while ke was making a magnificent 
speech to the people, full of vain promises; “ Me- 
thinks,” said he, “ I am now fixing my eyes upona | 
cypress tree; it has all the pomp and beauty ima- | 
ginable in its branches, leaves; and height: but, 

alas! it bears no fruit.” 

Though the expectation which is raised by imper- 

tinent promisers is thus barren, their confidence, 

even after failures, is so great, that they subsist by 

still promising on. I have heretofore discoursed of 

the insignificant liar, the boaster, and the castle- 

builder, and: treated them as no ill-designing men 

(though they are to be placed among the trivolously 

false ones), but persons who fall into that way 

purely to recommend themselves by their vivacities ; 

but indeed I cannot Jet heedless promisers, though 

in the most minute circumstances, pass with so slight 

a censure. If aman should take a resolution to 

pay only sums above a hundred pounds, and yet 

contract with different people debts of five and ten, 

how long can we suppose he will keep his credit ? 

This man will as long support his good name in 

business,-as he will in conversation, who without 


whether he keeps or not. 

I am the more severe upon this vice, because I 
lave been so unfortunate as to be a very great cri- 
minal myself. Sir Andrew Freeport, and all other 
my friends who are scrupulous to promises of the 
meanest consideration imaginable, from a habit of 
virtue that way, have often upbraided me with it. I 
take shame upon myself for this crime, and more 
particularly for the greatest I ever committed of the 
sort, that when as agreeable a company of gentle- 
men and ladies as ever were got together, and I for- 
sooth, Mr. Spectator, to be of the party with women 
of merit, like a booby as I was, mistook the time of 
meeting, and came the night following. I wish 
every fool who is negligent in this kind may have 
as great a loss as I had in this; for the same com- 
pany will never meet more, but are ‘dispersed intg 
various parts of the world, and I am left under the 
compunction that I deserve, in so many different 

laces to be called a trifler. 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted for, when 
desirable people are fearful of appearing precise and 
reserved by denials; but they will find the appre- 
hension of that imputation will betray them into a 
childish impotence of mind, and make them promise 
all who are so kind to ask it of them. ‘This leads 
such soft creatures into the misfortune of seeming to 
return overtures of good-will with ingratitude. ‘The 
first steps in the breach of a man’s integrity are 
much more important than men are aware of. The 
man who scruples not breaking his word in little 
things, would not suffer in his own conscience so 


great pain for failures of consequence, as he who 


; y the pe; F 
te aH sonet 
de Ste their 


m: 3 i 
aster’s entertainment. 
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é he wiliug time the gathering to 


ea ith whom he eats, and cursed 
se dinner is delayed by his pro- 
men gui i sie lane 
S guilty this way could never have 
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thinks every little offence against truth and justice 
a disparagement. We should not make any thin 
we olirselves disapprove habitual to us, if we saul 
be sure of our integrity. 

-| I remember a falsehood of the trivial sort, though 


Sat 2L 


difficulty makes assignations which he is indifferent | 
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not in relation to assignations, that exposed a man 
to a very uneasy adventure, Will Trap and Jack 
Stint were chamber-fellows in the Inner Temple 
about twenty-five years ago, ‘They one night sat 
in the pit together at a comedy, where they both ob- 
served and liked the same young woman in the 
boxes, Their kindness for her entered both hearts 
deeper than they imagined. Stint had a good faculty 
at writing letters of love, and made his address pri- 
vately that way; while Trap proceeded in the ordi- 
nary course, by money and her waiting-maid. „I he 
iady gave them both encouragement, receiving Trap 
into the utmost favour, and answering at the same 
time Stint’s letters, and giving him appointments at 
third places. . Trap began to suspect the epistolary 
correspondence of his friend, and discovered also 
that Stint opened all his letters which came to their 
common lodgings, in order to form his own assigna- 
tions. After much anxiety and restlessness, Trap 
came toa resolution, which he thought would break 
off their commerce with one another without any 
hazardous explanation. He therefore writ a letter 
in a feigned hand to Mr. Trap at his chambers in 
the Temple. Stint, according to custom, seized and 
opened it, aud was not a little surprised to find the 
inside directed to himself, when with great pertur- 
bation of spirit he read as fullows :— 


“ MR. STINT, 

“ You have gained a slight satisfaction at the cx- 
'| pense of doingia very heinous crime. At the price 
'| of a faithful friend you have obtained an inconstant 
mistress. I rejoice in this expedient I have thought 
of to break my mind to you, and tell you you are 
a base fellow, by a means which doċs not expose you 
to the.affront except you deserve it. -I know, Sir, 
‘as criminal as you are, you have still shame enough 
to avenge yourself against: the hardiness of any one 
that should publicly tell you of it. I, therefore, 
who- have received so many secret hurts. from you, 
shall take satisfaction with safety to,myself.. . I call 
you base, and you must bear it, or acknowledge it ; 
I triumph over you that you cannot come at me; 
nor do I think it dishonourable to come in armour 
to assault him, who was in ambuscade when he 
wounded me. 

“What need more be said to. convince you of 
being guilty of the basest practice imaginable, than 
that it is such as has made you liable to be treated 
after this manner, while you yourself cannot in your 
| own conscience but allow the justice of the upbraid- 

ings of “ Your injured Friend? 

T, “Raven Trap.” 

—— 
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— Tibi scriptus, matrona; libellus.—Manr, iii. 68, 
A book the:chastest matron may peruse 


WHEN I'reflect upon: my labours for the public, 
I cannot but observe, that part of the species, of 
which T profess'myself a’ friend’ and guardian, is 
Sometimes: treated with severity ;’ that is, there are 
In my writings many descriptions given of ill per- 
Sons, and not yet any direct encomium made on 
those who are good.’ When Iwas convinced of this 
error, T could not but immediately call to mind se- 
veral of the fair’ sex of my’ acquaintance, whose 
characters deserve to be transmitted ta posterity in 
writings which will long outlive-mine. But Í do 
not think thata reason why I should not give them 
‘their place:in my diurnal asi long as it will last. 
Eor the service therefore of my female readers, I 


shall single out some 

widows, which desery acter Of maig 

She who shall lead this pm Ditation 1 Mie 

heroines shall be the amet illustre YA i 

Before I ente € Fidelja, Muy, 
1 ~ “Bter upon the p, „Ca. ber 

character, it is necessary to cular 

only child of a decr terete, qlas op hy 
t 


up in hers. This į w = beg 
fer cradle m his gentleman has used lit thë j 
i a n all the tenders ed Fideli 4 
has viewed her growing Perfect: aginadye f 
tiality of a parent, that sooi wit ip ay 


plished above the children of ait eet her ole 


ta | 

never thought she w Other „cito, 
as co er h 
me to the u Men, ly 


ment of which sh TSE Linost i 

ness has had very Boo Capable, Taie 
piness ; for she reads, ag dana "pon omit 
spinet and lute to the utmost. ne Buss 
e ? 3 
lady s use ofall these excellence is i 10n; ang iL 
man in his easy chair, when he is i tiven the 
of a chronical distemper, Fidelis tthe Pitys 
twenty-third year of her age; but th now AN the 
of many lovers, her vigorous time of lif tpl 
sense of all that is truly gallant ang ae her gic 

“legant į 


enjoyment of a plentifal for 
draw her from the side of her 
tain itis; that there is no king 
and angelic as that of a father 
beholds’ her both with and without rerig 
ae egard to hy 
sex. In ‘love to our wives there is des “i 
sons there is ambition; but ip that to oath fd 
there is something which there are no ees 
press. ‘Her life is designed wholly domestin gd 
she is’so ready a friend and companion,» that ae 
thing that passes about a man is Accompanied with 
the idea of her presence. Her sex also jg naturally 
so much exposed to hazard; both as to fortune ani 
innocence, that there is perhaps a new cause of 
fondness arising from that consideration also. None 
but fathers can have a true sense of these sort of 
pleasures and sensations; but my familiarity mtb 
the father of Fidelia makes me let drop the words 
which ‘Ihave heard him speak, and observe upa 
his tenderness towards her. 
Fidelia, on her part, as'I was going to say, a8 at 
complished as she is, with all her beauty, wit ai, 
and mien, employs her whole time in care and at- 
tendance upon her father. - How have I been 
charmed to see one of the most beauteous women 
the'age has produced, on her knees, helping ona 


tune, are no 


‘the solid reflections of duty- nd Cans 


old man’s slipper! Her filial regard to him is m 
she makes her diversion, her business, and her glor; 
When ‘she was asked by a’ freind of her ee 
mother, to admit of the courtship of he at 
answered, that she had a great respect an E 
to her for-the overture in behalf of one £0 
her, but that during her father’s li 
mit into her heart no value for any thing 
interfere with her endeavour to make his 
life'as happy and easy as could PT i 
circumstances. The lady SE ce answer 
prime of life with a smile; which 2 nfeigned Wit 
with a frankness that always atten ha be sure Yë 
tue: “It is true, Madam, there are ihe commerce 
great satisfactions to be expected erly loves} 
of a man‘of honour, whom one ae reflection l 
I find so much satisfaction 1n zis ‘chose well 
much ‘I mitigate a good man Am that ir 
depenas upon my assiduity 7 eee of pas ion t 
lingly exclude the loose grati aT not whe 


fe she would # 
hing that stot 
remains 0! 
ted in bis 


f the 


ed, a 
any man’s wife would be allow Bp Soile 


more fear) I know not whether 4 i 
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eee anat present about my | No. 450.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1712. 
“7, officious 3° declaration that 
3 has her deciara = ta pecunia pri 
y father has, d th leasure = Querenda pecunia primum, 
ying his life, an the p W Virtus post nummos.— Hon. 1 Ep, L 53. 
arry | tion not uneasy to her. ere — Get money, money still, 
esol ‘on in its utmost beauty, he And then let virtue follow, if she will.—Porx. 
affecti of it than in be- 


, idea & q i 

oie futher at his hours of | Mr. SPECTATOR, — 
serving ALL men, through different paths, make at the 
h are con- | Same common thing, money; and it is to her we 
dof Fete e owe the politician, the merchant, and the lawyer; 
ld te regarded |nay, to be free with you, I believe to that also we 
jor a YOUNES, hose places, either for her | are beholden for our Spectator. I am apt to think, 
sonversation, and yet con- that could we look into our own hearts, we should 
it, fortune, OF © nts, to sweeten the heavy |522 money engraved in them in more lively and 
e 3 a a resignation truly | moving characters than self-preservation ; for wio 
a decrepit paren the duty of a nurse with | can reflect upon the merchant hoistiag sail in a 
ide; nor does she neglect her doubtful pursuit of her, and all mankind sacrificing 
of a brid ei ndance on him, when he their quiet to her, but must perceive that the cha- 
ecause of My t to whom she may |racters of self-preservation (which were, doubtless, 
G CO originally the brightest) are sullied, if not wholly 
carance , her youth, does not defaced; and that those of money (which at first 
dd to it the spoiling | was only valuable as a mean to security) are of late 
and exactness in her habit | so brightened, that the- characters of self-preserva- 
Jacrity of her mind ; and | tion, like a less light set by a greater, are become 


aring 
es, prep D 
ung lady who cou 


fa 


tinke : father of the a 3 : 

able y convince he A en the best foundation for affecting almost imperceptible? Thus has money got the 
n Cer. she has of all womi ase negligence. What adds to | upper hand of what all mankind formerly thought 
Ohir _| the praise of a a ee geod old man is, that Fi- | most dear, viz. security; and I wish I could say she 
" He CeCe nan it and fortune cannot be overlooked | had here put a stop to her victories: but, alas! 
10 bey Se rer reads over the accounts of her | common honesty fell a sacrifice to her. . This is the 


. vers. . g ` 
0 by lO ie ‘her spinet the gayest airs (and, | Way scholastic men talk of the greatest good in the 
Ueber conquests, Pay. you would think her formed | world ; but I, a tradesman, shall give you another 


> a o SO, , s p Z: 
oes ale ty) to intimate to him the pleasures account of this matter in the plain narrative of my 
rf be th ie es for his sake. own life. I think it proper, in the first place, to 
dvd : ins who think themselves the patterns of good- | acquaint my readers, that since my setting out in 


allantry would be astonished to hear |the world, which was in the year 1660, I never | 


tural; ing and S a A 
aa PE ose intervals when the old gentleman is wanted money : having begun withy an dodit 
Wield at ease, and can bear company; there are at his | good stock in the tobacco-trade, to which I was bre 8 

Nowe house, in the most regular order, assemblies of and by the continual successes it has pleased F TO- 
sotol people of the highest merit ; where there is conver- | vidence to bless my endeavours with, am at last ar- 
ym ‘ation without mention of the faults of the absent, rived at what they call a plum.* To uphold my 
"words benevolence between men and women without pas- discourse in the manner of your wits or philoso- 
eua sion, and the highest subjects of morality treated phers, by speaking fine things, or drawing inferences 

i ofas natural and accidental discourse; all which is | 4S they pretend, from the nature of the subject, I 

asat owing to the genius of Fidelia, who at once makes | account it vain; having never found any thing in 

it, ain, her father’s way to another world easy, and herself | the writings of such men, that did not sayour more 

nd at. capable of being an honour to his name in this. of the invention of the brain, or what is styled specu- 

been : ‘ation, than of sound judgment or profitable obser. 
romen “Mn. SPECTATOR, yation. I will readily grant, indeed, that there is | 
onan “I wasthe other day at the Bear-garden, in hopes what the wits call natural in their talk; which is | 
5 wit to have seen your short face; but not being so for- the utmost those curious authors can assume to 
gon tunate, I must tell you by way of letter, that there themselves, and is, indeed, all they endeavour at, 
easel isa mystery among the gladiators which has escaped for they are but lamentable teachers. And what, 

My rf your spectatorial penetration. For, being in a box I pray, is natural? That which is pleasing and easy. 
ae n an alehouse near that renowned seat of honour | And what are pleasing and easy? Forsooth a new,, 

Jd ad Cee EN I overheard two masters of the thought, or cance dressed uP mimoen 
kooli Š aS to quarrel on the next opportunity. language, to make you smite an AS ie ae a 
intl N: o happen in the company of a set of the being what you never imagine efore, and ye 

in his RUN of basket-hilts, who were to mect that | Wonder why you had not; mere frothy amusements, 
f the ates en this was: settled, one asked the fit only for boys or silly women to be caught with! 
perel answered ree give cuts or receive ?? The other “Tt is not my present intention to ese wy 
d vit- Passionate eceive.” lt was replied, ‘ Are you a readers in the methods of acquiring riches; thai 
ver tind eman? < No, provided you cut no more, may be the work of another essay; but to exhibit 
perce to acqu ceper than we agree.’ I thought it my duty the real and solid advantages I have found by them 
but pay jee you with this, that the people may not in my long and manifold experience; nor yet all 
how it money for fighting, and be cheated the advantages of so worthy and valuable a blessing, 
lire “Your ee ble S ` (for who does not know or imagine the comforts of 
wil T WHO SARE being warm or living at ease, and that power and 
n fot “ Scagparp Rusty.” | pre-eminence are . their inseparable attendants?) 
athe! ` but only to instance the great supports they afford 
i — us under the severest calamities and misfortunes; l 
i ees. at ieee i 
A i e A cant word used by commercial people, to signify 100,000L f 

See 2L3 
| 
JE 
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to show that the love of. them 1s a special antidote 
against immorality and vice; aud that the same 
E ) 


piety and devation, All which I can make out by 
| my own experience, who think inyself no ways 
particular from the rest of mankind, nor better nor 
worse by nature than generally other men are. 

“ In the year 1665, when the sickness* was, I 
lost by it my wife and two children, which were all 
| any stock. ‘Probably I might have had more, con- 
sidering I was married between four and five years ; 
but finding her to be a teeming woman, I Was carc- 
ful, as having then little above a brace of thousand 
pounds to carry on my trade and maintain a family 
with. J loved them as usually men do their wives 
and children, and therefore could not resist the first 
impulses of nature on so wounding a loss; but I 
quickly roused myself, and found means to alleviate, 
| and at last conquer, my afiliction, by reflecting how 

that she and her children had been no great expense 
| so me, the best part of her fortune was still left ; 
, that my charge being reduced to myself, a journey- 
man, and a maid, I might live far cheaper than be- 
fore; and that being now a childless widower, I 


| 
| 
i 


| and with a much better fortune than she brought, 


which was but 800. And to convince my readers 


coustant observation at that deplorable {ime when 
so many hundreds were swept away daily, that the 
rich ever. bore the loss of their families and rela- 
lions far better than the poor: the latter, having 
litle or nothing beforehand, and liviug from hand 
to mouth, placed the whole comfort and satisfaction 
of their lives in their wives and children, aud were 
therefore inconsolable. 

“ The following year happened the nre; at which 
time, by goad providence, it was my fortune to have 
converted the greatest part of my effects into ready 
money, on the prospect of an extraordinary advan- 
tage which I was preparing to lay hold on. This 
calamity was very terrible and astonishing, the fury 
of the flames being such, that whole streets, at seve- 
ral distant places, were destroyed, at one and the 

same time, so that (as it is well known) almost all 
our citizens,were burnt out of what they had. But 
what did I then do? I did not stand gazing on the 
rums of our noble metropolis; I did not shake my 
head, wring my hands, sigh, and shed tears; I cou- 
sidered with myself what could this avail? J fell a 
padding. what advantages might be made of the 
ready cash I had; and Immediately bethought my- 
self that wonderful pennyworths might be bought of 
the goods that were saved out of the fire, In short, 
with about 20G0/, and a little credit, I bought as 
much tobacco as raised my estate to the value of 
10,0007. I.then «looked on the ashes of our city, 
and the misery of its late inhabitants, as an effect 
of the just wrath and indignation of heayen towards 
a sinful and perverse people.’ 
+ “After this I married again: and that wife dying 
l took another: but both proved to be idle bag- 
Rages: the first gave me a great deal of plague and 
vexation by her extravagances. and I became one 
of the by-words of the city. I knew it would be to 
no manner of purpose to go about to curd the fan- 
cies and incliuations of Women, which fly out the 
more for being restrained ; but what I could I did; 
I watched her narrowly, and by good luck found her 
in the embraces (for which I had two witnesses with 
eis 


a meee 


* The plague, 


might perhaps, marry a no less deserving woman, | 


does likewise naturally dispose men to actions of | me amends f 


| hundred pounds wit 


sand found I had bee 


rof money on the lives 
‘them honest, sober, 
that such considerations as these were proper and l 
apt to produce such an effect, I remember it was the | 


me) of a wealthy 
town; of whom j 
S 


reproach by the guin they e 
saw 


Years after 
cn, 
gotten by a country 


recommendation, 
wages to as a journeym 
expended in delicacies 
man (as well as I could compute b 
fishmonger’s, and grocers 
said two years to one hundred’ e; 
four shillings and five-none eig 
g “pence hal 
apparel, bracelets, lockets 
S, 
other, according to the best 
three years and about thre 


ae 
silsman o 
I took 
an, 
and 


t ne Por 
bills), amounted: 


hty 


-si 


caleulatien 


) © quarters, 4,2 
dred forty-four pounds aves shilliy be 
f s us 
pence. After this I resolved never i 
ma 


à a gainer by 
D n 
and the damage granted me for t 
bed (all charres deducted) eich 
S i HER 
hin a trifle, 


show the good effects oft 
of men, towards renderi 

and religious, When Iw mg 
young man, I had a mind to make the beet as a 
wits, and over-reached a country chap in a ot my 
of unsound goods; to whom, upon his RH 
and threatening to expose me for it, I returned fel 
equivalent of his loss: and upon his goud thing | 
Wherein he clearly demonstrated the folly of suck 
artifices, which can never end but in shame, and, 
the ruin of ail correspondence, I never alter trans: | 
gressed. Can your courtiers, who take bribes, or 
your lawyers or physicians in their practice, or even 
the divines who intermeddle in worldly affairs, 
boast of making but one slip in their lives, and of 
such a thorough and lasting reformation? Since 
my coming into the world I do not remember I was 
ever overtaken in drink, save niue times, onceat | 
the christening of my first child, thrice at our city! 
feasts, and five times at dxiving of bargains, My 
reformation I can attribute to nothing so much as 
the love and esteem of money, for I found myself to 
be extravagant in my drink, and apt to turn pro 
jector, and make rash bargains. As for rinm 
never knew any except my wives: for my reader 
must know, and it is what we may confide me Al 
excellent recipe, that the love of busnes ae 
money is the greatest mortifier tieniti Tp 
sires imaginable, as employing the maine. ia (el 
in the careful oversight of what one We ato 
eager quest after more, in looking alaei 
gences and deceits of servants, in i + chaps, and 
and stating of accounts, in hunting a a markets} 
in the exact knowledge of the state 0 will” 
which things whoever thorougl 


y my mania 
he abuses 
t th or lay 
tousand bree 

“ I come now to h 
e love | 


re —$—$—$—$—————_—__ 
+. 
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forgetting to be thankful for auy gain 
us for 


I had had that day; 
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ee oe 
e evenness and se- 
er would admit of | 
: and I can remember 
of manhood, when my 
took greater pleasure in reli- 
h n at present, OF. many years past, 
+ sensibly declined as age, W hich 
my devo Ty came upon me. 
I ope, here proved, that the love of 
: all immorality and vice; which, if 
oe you musl, that the pursuit of it 
the same kind of life as they Donla 
[diliges MEL f pore really virtuous 5 which is all 
if they ly recommending to you, 
and turn ready wit into 
tas you can. I conclude, 
« Your Servant, 
« BpurarM WEED.” 


{rbot ter 
‘tanes ana 


——_ 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1712. 


Jam s@vus apertam 
Tn rabiem verti cæœæpit joeus, ct per honestas Ae 
fre domos impune minax———— Hor. 2 Ep. i. 148. 
Times corrupt anu nature ill-inclin`d 
“d the point that left the sting behind; 
1 with friend, and families at strife, 
ce rag`'d through private life—Porr. 


Produc 
Till, friend 
Triumphant mali 
THERE is nothing so scandalous toa government, | 
and detestable in the eyes of all good men, as de- 
famatory papers and pamphlets ; put at the same 
time there is nothing so difficult to tame as a satiri- 
| calauthor, An angry writer who cannot appear in 
Í print, naturally vents his spleen in libels and lam- 
roms. A gay old woman, says the fable, seeing all 
| he wrinkles represented in a large looking-glass, 
| threw it upon the ground in a passion, and broke it 
| ilo a thousand pieces; but as she was afterward 
| surveying the fragments with a spiteful kind of 
| pleasure, she could not forbear uttering herself in 
| the following soliloquy. ‘* What have I got by this 
| revengeful blow of mine? I have only multiplied 
my deformity, and see a hundred ugly faces, where 
before I saw but one.” 
It has been proposed, to oblige every person that 
writes a book, or a paper, to swear himself the 
| author of it, and enter down in a public register his 
name and place of abode. A 
m avola hive effectually suppressed all 
ERNA , Which generally appears under bor- 
feared that S, rest none at all. But it is to be 
attoy scandal, b th nsen! would noon t aE 
MEAE Ate G It would operate pro- 
Not to mention ae ype : corn and tares together. 
of piety, which Rae of the most celebrated works 
authors, who ine e proceeded frum anonymous 
mace it their merit to convey to 


į particular persons, 


famous methods. I have never yet~heard of a mi 

nistry who have inflicted an exemplary punishment 
on an author that has supported their cause with 
falschood and scandal, and treated in a most cruel 
manner the names of those who have been looked 
upon as their rivals and antagonists. Would a go- 
vernment set an everlasting mark of their displea- 
sure upon one of those infamous writers, who makes 
his court to them by tearing to pieces the reputa- 
tion of a competitor, we should quickly see an end 
put to this race of vermin that are a scandal to go- 
vernment, and a reproach to human nature. Such 
a proceeding would make a minister of state shine 
in history, and would fill all mankind with a just 
abhorrence of persons who should treat him un- 
worthily, and employ against him those arms which 
he scorned to make use of against his enemies. 

I cannot think that any one will be so unjust as 
to imagine what I have here said is spoken with re- 
spect to any party or faction. Every one who has 
in him the sentiments cither of a Christian or geu- 
tleman, cannot but be highly offended at this wicked 
and ungenerous practice, which is so much in use 
among us at present, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and distinguishes us from all the 
governments that lie about us. I cannot but look 
upon the finest strokes of satire which are aimed at 
and which are supported even 
with the appearances of truth, to be the marks of an 
evil mind, and highly criminal in themselves. In- 
famy, like other punishments, is under the direction 
and distribution of the magistrate, and not of any 
private person. Accordingly we learn, from a frag- 
ment of Cicero, that though there were very few 
capital punishments in the twelve tables, a libel or 
lampoon, which took away the good name of an- 
other, was to be punished by death. But this is 
far from being our case. Our satire is nothing but 
ribaldry, and Billingsgate. Scurrility passes for 
wit; and he who can call names in the greatest va- 
riety of phrases, is looked upon to have the shrewd- 
est pen. By this means, the honour of families is 
ruined, the highest posts and greatest titles are ren- 
dered cheap and vile in the sight of the people, the 
noblest virtues and most exalted parts exposed to 
the contempt of the vicious and the ignoraut. Should 
a foreigner, who knows nothing of our private fac- 
tions, or.one who is to act his part in the world 
when our present heats and animosities are forgot, 
—should, I say, such a one forin to himself a notion 
of the greatest men of all sides in the British na- 
tion, who are now living, from the characters which 
are given them in some or other of those abominable 
writings which are daily published among us, what 
a nation of monsters must we appear l 

As this cruel practice tends to the utter subyer- 
sion of all truth and humanity among us, it deserves 


US so sae 

Bee tk ead y in secret; there are few works 
| name, Tho wg come out at first with the author’s 
i m the world Wee generally makes a trial of them 
very few, wh efore he owns them; and, I believe, 
to paper, if thes, capable of writing, would set pen 
| Rot publish th ey knew beforehand that they must 
or my uwn cir productions but on such conditions. 
sent the A I must declare, the papers I pre- 
last no lon ìc are like fairy favours, which shall 

That wi YA than while the author is concealed. 
train fliese, 1 makes it particularly difficult to re- 
that all siles A of calumny and defamation is, 
e equally guilty of it, and that every 


itty gar: 
Í he Scribbler i 

$c 
| Se interests he countenanced by great names, 


Propagates by such vile and ìn- 


the utmost detestation and discouragement of all į 


who have either the love of their country or the 
honour of their religion at heart. 
earnestly recommend it to the consideration of those 
who deal in these pernicious arts of writing, and of 
those who take pleasure in the reading of them. As 
for the first, I have spoken of them in former papers 
and have not stuck to rank them with the murderer 
and assassin, Eyery honest mau sets as high a 
value upon a good name, as upon life itself; and I 
cannot but think that those who privily assault the 
one, would destroy the other, might they do it with 
the same secrecy and impunity. s 

As for persons who take pleasure in the reading 
and dispersing of such detestable libels, Tam araid 
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. they fall very little short of the guilt of the first | often in the Samene 
composers. By a law of the Emperors Valentiniwt | it is so different, that the : it y 

and Valens, it was made death for any person not | cye to the public EoI 0 citire f cogs 
only to write a libel, but, if he met with one by | house with peace of Tai pir ran ae kin 
chance, not to tear or burn it. But because I would Jone of them: a TEE before he R9 the FA 
not be thought singular in my opinion of this matter, | news are so very eens These seve Siven age 
I shall conclude my paper with the words of Mon- | countrymen, that the ceable to the ctl ihe 
sieur Bayle, who was a man of great freedom of | them when thoy are au are no Palate gf tl 
thought as well as of exquisite learning and judg- | are again set cold before l ji 
ment. F politicians who oblige i 1em, by those » ten thy 

._ “I cannot imagine, that a man who disperses a | tions and observations y © public wig, Petelrat? 
libel is less desirous of doing mischief than the] gence that is sent a ee ey, 

author himself. But what shall we say of the plea- | given us by one set of HOS) 
sure which a man takes in the reading of a defama- | by another, Writer 
tory libel? Is it not a heinous sin in the sight of; But notwithstanding We have t] 

ve the 


God? We must distinguish in this point. This | us in so many different Papers, and ae tale toig 
’ Occas) 


T4 
oe 
oun 
foe 
22. 
£ 
a 
g 
e 
g 
of á 


a pll; 
S, and the on is 


pleasure is cither an agreeable sensation we are af. quires, in so many articles of th casion 
fected with, when we meet with a witty thought withstanding, in a'scarcity ne same Paper: te 
ity of foreign post Pers ny, 


which is well expressed, or itis a joy which we con- | the same story repeated by dj S, We h 
ceive from the dishonour of the person whoisde‘amed. | Paris, Brussels, the Ha a ifferent adviegs o 
I will say nothing to the first of these cases; for | town in Europe; Sot withatoudn Ton every grey 

Ing the 28) 

5 multitude 
of 


„ perhaps some would think that my morality is not | annotations, explanations, reflec 
severe enough, if I should affirm that a man is not | readings, which it passes tage and vation, 
BM, our time lie 


master of those agreeable sensations, any more than | heavy on our hands {; . 
of those occasioned by sugar or Hogeyir when they | we fone to E ar eae mal; 
touch his tongue, but as to the second, every one | will be the next step pata to hear what | 
will own that pleasure to be a heinous sin. The | quences of that which has beer wi be the conp 
pleasure in the first case is of no continuance; it westerly wind keeps the ROIs! alten taken, 4 
prevents our reason and reflection, and may be im- | and puts a stop to conversation, pn Ag 
mediately followed by a secret grief, to see our neigh- | This general curiosity has ‘ i 
bour’s honour blasted. If it does not cease imme- | famed, by our late rate and ‘fai ey 
diately, it is a sign that we are not displeased with | might be of good use to m ind ey aieia) 
the ill-nature of the satirist, but are glad to see him | thirst awakened in him wh at ad has such a 
defame his enemy by all kinds of stories; and then | who takes delight in reading eve nin ee 
we deserve the punishment to which the writer of | new, apply himself to history, tae pot 
the libel is subject. I shall here add the words of a Writings of the same kind ETS . iM he 
modern author. St. Gregory, upon excommuni-|petual fuel for his curiosity and mee with hal 
Cul those writers who had dishonoured Castorius, | moře pleasure and improvement than in the 
oes not except those who read their works; be- | papers of the week? An honest tradesman at 
pau says ie if calumnies have always been the | languishes a whole summer ‘in expectation of a 
aeit oi he Harare and a gratification.of those | battle, and perhaps is baulked at last, may here 
rete PUNT ae pe oher advantage over the | meet with half-a-dozen in a day. He may read the 
iene ait aie vances pleasure in reading | news of a whole campaign in less time than he now 
Anconie raoa ; omposed them? It is an bestows upon the products of any single post. 
tion; would NEN ee approve an ac- Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie thick toge- 
fae tone rs i ey could; that is, if|ther. The reader’s curiosity is raised and satisfied 
seo diere S a not hinder them, There every moment, and his passions disappointed or 
an eiia ye) between advising a | gratified, without being detained in a state of: un- 
Roman law comitmed this ween Committed. The | certainty from day to day, or lying at the metey f} 
the approves cand this maxim, having subjected | the sea and wind; in short, the mind is not iet 
penalty. We m th oe of this evil to the same | kept in perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pi: | 
who are pleased are peri conclude, that those | nished with that’ eternal thirst which is the Bae 
Hes with reading defamatory libels, so } Of all our modern, newsmongers and coffee-hous 
a 2 0 epizoye the authors and dispersers of them, | politicians. ; 
they aoe as if tliey had composed them; for, if |° All matters of fact, which a man did not pe) 
SO write such libels themselves, it is be- | before, are news to him; and I do not see n | 
they will y Have not the talent of Writing, or because | haberdasher in Cheapside is more concerne int! at | 
ie Si 20 arira: a present quarrel of the Cantons, than he was” | 
e gal or produces other authorities to confirm | of the League. At least, I believe, every |. in 
s judgment in this particular,—C, | allow me it is of more importance to Boga 
ee i to know the history of his ancestors than a 
w n the banks 
0, 452.) FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1712. nube or the Borysthenes. As for tne the fol 
RT 0 


Est natura hominum novitatis avi 
tis avida.—Puin. apud Lilli 
Human nature is fond of novelty. 3 = 


lowing letter from a projector W20 7. of bir) 

THERE is no hu A turn a penny by this remarkable curiosity 

am more inclined to wonder at thee aen ie eea aa 
wi Ne A at than their general } 

seria: cae he are about half-a-dozen in-| . <“ Mr. SPECTATOR, h frequen! 

O fell ve very Plentifully upon this! You must have observed, that men eal vi 

ae fs ow-subjects, They all of them | coffee-houses, and delight in news, are p hat hef 
eiye the’ eame Nadi cenitrON abroad, and very | every thing that is matter of fact, 601 neo 

' 


— 
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E s A defeat, is 
ictory: ora 3, 

zd beforee E “The Shutting of a car- 

hea o them. nd the open- 


post, 2 


may be more useful to us than those which are filled 
with advices from Zug and Bender, and make some 
amends for that dearth of intelligence, which we 


ot t 
wiy green ses them aneo Fear the French | may justly apprehend from times of peace. If I 
gips mouth F They 128 are afterward as find that you receive this project favourably, I will 
de riean ved to Marli, oye Versailles. They shortly trouble you with one or two more; and ia 
mrt i Ted with its er the same curiosity as | the mean time am, most worthy Sir, with all due 
suet doligertisemen's as, S are ad pleased to | respect, Your.most obedient, k 
real the of ublic Aint is strayed out of a field C. and most humble Servant.” 
the da cbald oa whole troop that have barn 
bar aingto™ as aign adventure. | In short, they ; z 
net EE any Foreign thing that is news, let the | No. 453.) SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1712. 
tae relish ioe ones will; or, to speak ne Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
vee it be W ha of a voracious appeute, but Penna Hon. 2 Od xx.) 
pallet they ar¢ eae the great fountain of jaa 5: ipl deci 
piopen Now, pir, Si 3 ai being dried up; No weak, no common wing shall bear 
o ta war, is very 5 My rising body through the air.—CREECH 
E gg 1 mead the lemen have contracted such an 
since these P after it; I have taken their | Tuere is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
jaestinguisha J n into consideration, and have | mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 

and my OY t which may turn to the advan- |an inward. satisfaction that the duty is sufficiently 
thought of a Po have thoughts of publishing a rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
iage of US Me shall comprehend in it all the | practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
daily pape™ xi occurrences in every little town, but attended with so much pleasure, that were there 
most remarka eet that lie within ten miles of | no positive command which enjoined it, nor any re- 
villag®, and S words, within the verge of the | compense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 

would indulge in it, for the natural gratification that 


ched upon this scene of in- 
first, because the car- 
letters will be very cheap; and, secondly, 
] may receive them every day. By this 
my readers will have their news fresh and 
many worthy citizens, who cannot sleep 
with any satisfaction at present, for want of being 
informed how the world goes, may go to bed con- 
tentedly, it being my design to put out my paper 
crory nignt at nine o’clock precisely. I have al- 
ready established correspondences in these several 
places, and received very good intelligence. 

“ By my last advices from Knightsbridge I hear 
that a horse was clapped into the pound on the third 
instant, and that he was not released when the let- 
ters came away. 

“We are informed from Pankridge,* that: a 
dozen weddings were lately celebrated in the mother- 
church of that place, but are referred to their next 
letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

“Letters from Brompton advise, that the widow 
Blight had received several visits from John Mil- 
dew, which affords great matter of speculation in 
those parts, 
A “Bya fisherman who lately touched at Hammer- 
manare is advice from Putney, that a certain 
me known in that place is like to lose his 
ee or church-warden; but this being boat- 

x ye cannot give entire credit to it. 
that Wille om Paddington bring little more than 
that nl m Squeak, the sow-gelder, passed through 

« pace the fifth instant. 
a in he from Fulham, that things remained 
telligence e same state they were. They had in- 

sence, just as the letters came away, of a tub 


of excell, q 
en z 
ul this ve tale just set abroach at Parson’s Green; 
A anted confirmation. 
ave here, Sir, 


-post 
renny- post A 4 
Vieme for two reasons 5 

5 


nage of 
because 


means, -1 
fresh, and 


News w 
whien 


tay of those pb 
sel) S 


ith wh: ir, given you a specimen of the 
f ech I intend to entertain the town, and 
tewsha rawn up regularly in the form of « 


accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties, which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 
those, benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 
If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the 
mind of a grateful man; it exalts the soul into rap- 
ture, when itis employed on this great object of 
gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has giv2p 
us every thing we already possess, and from whom 
we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct kymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to 
the celebration of their respective attributes and 
perfections. ‘Those who are acquainted with the 
works of the Greek and Latin poets which are stil 
extant, will upon reflection find this observation so 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it. One would 
wonder that more of our Christian poets have not 
turned their thoughts this way, especially if we con- 
sider that our idea of the Supreme Being is not only 
infinitely more great and noble than what could 
possibly enter into the heart of a heathen, but filled 
with every thing that can raise the imagination, and 
give an opportunity for the sublimest thoughts ane 
conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing a 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
delight in human sacrifices, and other instances of 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
present at this piece of devotion, and seems to have 
had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the vo- 
tary, by way of reproof, that, in recompense for his 
hymn, he heartily wished he might have a daughter 
with the same temper with the goddess he celebrated 
It was indeed impossible to write the praises of one 


= : 
Pancras, then 


—__ 


a fashionable place for weddings. 


of those false deities, according to the pagan creed, 
without a mixture of impertinence and absurdity. 
The Jews, who, before the time of Christianity, 
were the only people who had any knowledge of the 
true God, have set the Christian world an example 
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how they ought to employ this divine talent of which 


z 5 > No. 45 NT 
Tam speaking. As that nation produced men of o. 454] Mon 


great genius, without considering them as inspired Sine me, vacivum ter 
writers, they have transmitted to us many hymns aaa “ate de i 
and divine odes, which excel those that are delivered Give me leave to allow m A Beaut a tae te 
down to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in| jp ce nae Ayseli no rospi eh oes 
the poetry, as much as in the subject to which it was | of the so expressible Pleasy ‘an ke Ua 
consecrated. This I think might easily be shown, | jy jt » and be of no charas, thoy p 
if there were occasion for it. To E | fake 
hae ae ‘ To be ever un "Signi att eld 
„T have already communicated to the public some objects with concerned, and oy aL | cont 
pieces of divine poetry; and, as thoy have met with | only to arodes curiosity . king 00 
a very favourable reception, I skall from time to they who e1 „Who are turned for a deligi itty | av 
time publish any work of the same nature, which | are the ob} Joy 1t must value ipie CUlatio, oa prè 
has not yet appeared in print, and may be accept-| wordly SEAR OF speculation will 85 only ag ath fate 
‘able to my readers. tk yee vantage to themsely 3 alt Crain, Mey into 
| y . i hey are what Contribute to ri Om ther, bey jn! 
When all thy mercies, O my God, ag improvement of the mind ou AnUsetnen lèt jant, 
My rising soul surveys; last week at Richmond `a i s i Mh j ead 
Transported with the view, I’m lost of dissatisfaction buta nd being restless. ight | i] fet 
In wonder, love, and praise : sometimes has i oe pa busy inching Lot i ce 
3 at he a 
Il. took boat for Londoy OUT lu the mo Ot ote | paol 
2 how shall words with equal warmth boat and coach ny with a resolutj è: and mus 
The gratitude declare, ill % coach for the next four; PON to torg ffeil 
That glows within my ravish'd heart? ti the many objects I must n jand-tventy hoy : ie 
But thou canst read it there. tire my imagination, and ever Meet with show | he 
IIL. a repose more profound than ihe an inclinati y ' Ke 
Thy providence my life sustain'd, pable of. I bee people’s pard Was at that time ¢ pae 
And all my wants redrest, Iam guilt of. d pardon for an odd h a ie 
When in the silent womb Ilay, saluti a y ol, and was often that day PUD hint 
And hung upon the breast. hi mg any person whom I like w ae mu St. 
im or not. This is a rae er I km { dros 
X IV. 3 ; 3 particularity w ; te 
To all my weak complaints and cries, lerated in mo, if they considered that thy beta | |i funs 
_, Thy mercy lent an ear, pleasure I know I receive at my ey eres jan 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt obliged to an agreeable ner 7 eee and that Tam alt 
To form themselves m pray'r. into my view, as saie i ior ris ens abra | f ici 
y ; a isio arae iets 4 
U b v. tion at their own houses 5 TOT R VISIE OF conversa, A 
nnumber'd comforts to my soul The ‘hours of shes : jagu 
Thy tender care bestowed) the citi a e Uuo Gly A night are taken upia {rt 
Before my infant heart conceiv'’d +o cities of London and Westminster, by people fiad 
From whom those comforts flow'd. different from each other as those who A pen pi 
S diferent centuries. Men of six o'clock NEA Nes 
When in the slipp'ry paths of youth to those of nine, they of nine to the generate ler 
With heedless steps I ran, twelve; and they of twelve disappear d ; Í hacl 
hine arm unseen convey'd me safe room for the fashi sep pent, aud make ae 
wine EA D oom for the fashionable world, who haye made ty ¿man 
a 5 o clock the noon of the day. | xith 
Taronga madenda aauto . When we first put off from shore, we soon fell [site 
Itgently cleard ae rae and deaths, in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several jal 
au through the pleasing snares of vice, market ports of London; and it was the most pleas | A 
oreto be fear'd than they ang scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness sith . | the 
s viU. which those industrious people plied their waytoa | | (ai 
Witenes sickess, oft hast Thou certain sale of their goods. ‘I'he banks on eachside | | (wr 
‘And iy@Hentia Se DS, are as well peopled, and beautified wita as agree- Ist 
Reviv'd my soul with Pca able plantations, as any spot on the earth; but the poli 
; ix anes itself, loaded with the product of cach shore, fae 
Thy bounteous hand wi added very much to the landscape. It was vey , j (%m 
vith y bli z ae 
s Has made my cup run sw bliss | easy to observe by their sailing, and tho counte- He 
HR ae ana faithful friend - ‘nances of the ruddy virgins, who were supercargot he 
ed/all my store. ‘the parts of the town to which they were bou^ | | 
Tene Xie : | There was an air in the purveyors for ON trek 
My Sa te ahd pracloiis gifts garden, who frequently converse with morning i Ri ‘int 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart : very unlike the seeming sobriety of those bus are, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. Stocks-market. g page; | | Ëu 
j X Nothing remarkable happened in Ee ‘silk 
+, Through every perioc i but I landed with ten sai! of apricot-boats, attra gett 
p S y period of my life FOR 3 i o 5, and taket ; 
1 Thy goodness PI pursue: bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, Jace t bi 
d after death in distant worlds in melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe, of that par | | | T 
herglorious theme renew Spans | ir stall in Coven? {and 
Sarah Sewell and Company, at their sta” 1+ ty | | an 
XII. garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge ann kae- | (o 
When tiature fails, and day and nigh clock. dw loading; when the hac af ¢ 
Divide diyi works no mire night i CK, and were unloading; k their Jeave 0 that 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord coachmen of the foregoing night toos Miad before | | | 
y Mercy shall adore 7 each other at the Dark-house, to go ' yesweepe® | as 
m Xi, the day was too far spent. aE and ES 
ware all eternity to Thee passed by us ax we made up to i of the, frait a 
oil aa some raillery happened between on?o porllanl | | |U 
To utter all thy Bellacor: ; DN Wenches and those black men s oi professions: | 
: : Eve, with allusion to their severa» p i 
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Jace more entertaining than 

; I strolled from one fruit-shop 

g ble SAL eae 

i it for their re- 

chasing fruit ier derus 
lmost eight of the c 


wee was 2 : 
ame amili y rat variety of objects. I took 
sia ould eos young lady, who aie iile 
“eal Ai me, attended by her maid. — 
her just Die was of the family of the Vain 
me diately Pa set of these, who, of all things, 
Bes There m Dii ’s-buff, and leading men 
ve f Blindman S 5 
k play 0° how not whom, who are fled they 


ms love for ihey eis sort of woman is ee 2 
e hangs on her giene, p ye nes 
Í varies her posture, and chapes g ciivitig at 
ll with an appearance O sti Aus i 
$ and a to hide herself, and yet give you to 
tim Sin humour to laugh at you You 
seen the coachmen make signs with 
ee hey drive by each other. to inti- 
Í iheir fingers 1 they have got that day. ‘They can 
| mate how fa language to give intelligence where 
| cary ol Cae “In an instant my coachman took 
Bee pursue : and the lady’s driver gave the 
the pr ee going through Long-acre towards 
er oe 35; while he whipped up James-street, we 
Py De King-strect, to save the pass at St. Mar- 
| The coachmen took care to mect, jostle, 
(oad threaten each other for way, and be entangled 
| lihe end of Newport-street and Long-acre. The 
{frivht, yon must believe, brought down the lady s 
sach-dcor, and obliged her, with her mask off, to 
j mquire into the bustle,—when she sees the man she 
| sould avoid, The tackle of the coach-window is so 
[zad she cannot draw it up again, and she drives on 
wmetimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half 
jescaped, according to the accident of carriages in 
Iber way. One of these ladies keeps her seat ina 
i tackney-coach, as well as the best rider does ona 
managed horse. The laced shoe on her left foot, 
| xith a careless gesture, just appearing on the oppo- 
[site cushion, held her both firm, and in a proper 
| attitude toreccive the next jolt. = 
Asshe was an excellent coach-woman, many were 
| the glances at each other which we had for an hour 
pada half, ìn all parts of the town, by the skill of 
pe tillat last my lady was conveniently 
eE fron her coachman to ours to make 
nA = neat where she went. ‘This chase 
[came to us aaa : and the fellow who drove her 
came again in a covered that he was ordered to 
‘Tvas surprised Sao that she wasa silk-worm. 
{cant among the ha = phrase, but found it was a 
‘Sioners, woman Saey fraternity for their best 
eek from shop to x o ramble twice or thrice a 
“own without hie to turn over all the goods 
tit seems, j eee any thing. The silk-worms 
“ugh they Bae ndulged by the tradesmen ; for, 
sil s laces, re ee are ever talking of new 
i ra caine 8, and serve the owners in 
The aking them Taek as their common dunners 
Lm E day of TRAA 
(esis and ae OX dot began now to break, 
af and vanity; eres with equipages of 
that 1 bess ; but a es to walk it, out 
it always 2 aeey curiosity is such, 
a varies erest to take coach; 
Or the like, dotaens beggars, ballad- 
» Cetains and throws me into 
So immediately : for at the 
et, as I was listening to a 
scal, a beggar who knew me, 


St 


came up to me, and began to turn the eyes of the 
good company upon me, by telling me he was ex. 
tremely poor, and should die in the street for want 
of drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him six-pence to go into the next ale- 
house and save his life. He urged, with a melan 

choly face, that all his family had died of thirst. 
All the mob have humour, and two or three began 
to take the jest; by which Mr. Sturdy carried his 
point, and let me sneak off toa coach. As I drove 
along, it was a pleasing reflection to see the world 
so prettily checkered since I left Richmond, and the 
scene still filling with children of a new hour. This 
satisfaction increased as I moved towards the city; 
and gay signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent 
pubiic structures, and wealthy shops adorned with 
contented faces, made the joy still rising till we 
came into the centre of the city, and centre of the 
world of trade, the Exchange of London. As other 
men in the crowds about me were pleased with their 
hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, in- 
deed, looked upon myself as the richest man that 
walked the Exchange that day; for my benevo- 
lence made me share the gains of every bargain 
that was made. It was not the least of my satisfac- 
tion in my survey, to go up stairs, and pass the 
shops of agreeable females; to observe so many 
pretty hands busy in the folding of ribands, and the 
utmost eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of 
patches, pins, and wires, on each side of the counters, 
was an amusement in which I could longer have in- 
dulged myself, had not the dear creatures called to 
me, to ask what I wanted, when I could not answer, 
only “ To look at you.” I went to one of the win- 
dows which opened to the area below, where all 
the several voices lost their distinction, and rose up 
in a confused humming; which created in me a re- 
flection that- could not come into the mind of any 
but of one a little too studious; for I said to myself 
with a kind of pun in thought, “ What nonseuse is 
all the hurry of this world to those who are above it?” 
In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had like to 
have lost my place at the chop-heuse, where every 
man, according to the natural bashfulness or sullen- 
ness of our nation, eats in a public room a mess of 
broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they 
had no pretence to speak to cach other on the foot of 
being men, except they were of cach other’s ac- 
quaintarce. 

I went afterward to Robin’s, and saw people, who 
had dined with me at the five-penny ordinary just 
before, give bills for the value of large estates; and 
could rct but behold with great pleasure, property 


lodged in, and transferred in a moment from, such. 


as would never be masters of half as much as is 
seemingly in them, and given from them, every day 
they live. But before five in the afternoon I lett 
the city, came to my common scene of Covent- 
garden, and passed the evening at Will’s in attend- 
ing the discourses of several sets of people, who re- 
lieved each other within my hearing on the subjects 
of cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
last subject kept me till I heard the streets in the 
possession of the bellman, who had now the world 
to himself, and cried, ‘ Past tws o'clock.” This 
roused me from my seat; and I went to my lodgings, 
led by a light, whom` L put into the discourse of his 
private economy, and made him give me an account 
of the charge, hazard, profit, and loss, of a family 
that depended upon a link, with a design to end my 
trivial day with the generosity of six-pence, instead 
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of a third part of that sum.: When I came to my 
chambers, I writ down these minutes; but was ata 
Yoss what instruction I should propose to my reader 
from the enumeration of so many insignificant mat- 
te:s and occurrences 5. and I thought it of great use, 
if they could learn with me to keep their minds 
open to gratification, and ready to receive it from 
„any thing it meets with. This one circumstance 
will make every face you see give you the satisfac- 
tion you now take in beholding that of a friend ; 
-will make every object a pleasing one ; will make 
all the good which arrives to any man, an increase 
of happiness to yourself. 


No, 455.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1712. 


Ego apis Matina 

More modoque, ha 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimunt Hor, 4 Od. ii. 27 


“ My timorous Muse 
Unambitious tracts pursues; 
Does with weak unballast wings, 
About the mossy brooks and springs, 
Like the laborious bee, 
For little drops of honey fly, 
And there with humble sweets contents her industry, 
Cowxey. 


Tur following letters have in them reflections 
which will seem of importance both to the learned 
world and to domestic life. There is in the first an 
allegory so well carried on, that it cannot but be 
‘very pleasing to those who havea taste of good 
writing: and the other billets may have their use in 
common life :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ As I walked the other day in a fine garden, and 
observed the great variety of improvements in plants 
and flowers, beyond what they otherwise would have 
been, I was naturally led into a reflection upon the 

-advantages of education, or modern culture : how 
many good qualities in the mind are lost, for want 
of the like due care in nursing and skilfully ma- 
naging them; how many virtues are choked by the 
multitude of weeds which are suffered to grow 
among them; how excellent parts are often starved 
and useless, by being planted in a wrong soil; and 
how yery seldom do these moral seeds produce the 
noble fruits which might be expected from them by 
aneglect of proper manuring, necessary pruning, 
-and an artful management of our tender inclina- 
tions and first spring of life. These obvious specu- 
lations made me at length conclude, that there is a 
sort of vegetable principle in the mind of every 
man when he comes into the world. In infants, the 
‘seeds lie buried and undiscovered, till after a while 
they sprout forth in a kind of rational leaves, which 
are words; and in due season the flowers begin to 
appear in variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
gay pictures of youthful fancy and imagination; at 
last the fruit knits and is formed, which is green 
‘perhaps at first, sour and unpleasant to the taste, 
and not fit to be gathered: till, ripened by due care 
and application, it discovers itself in all the noble 
productions of philosophy, mathematics, close rea- 
soning, and handsome argumentation. These fruits, 
when nea arrive ata just maturity, and are of a 
good kind, afford the most vigorous nourishment to 
the mindsiof men. , I reflected further on.the intel- 
Jectual leaves before mentioned, and found almost 
“as great a variety among them, as in the vegetable 
world. I could easily observe the smooth shining 
dtalian‘leaves, the nimble Trench aspen always in 
F 
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troubled that I cannot exactly be of your 


| I have the honour to be yoked toa youn 
jis, in plain English, for her standing, 9% 
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motion, the Greek and Lat x 
AN ey, 


nish myrtle; the Eng); 

Irish shambrogue, Ath bak eS 
holly, the Polish and ni ickly Ge 
number of exotics import 
America. I saw several b 
only leaves, without an ; 
The leaves of some were fa 
of others ill-scented and iros at and Wallet 
a set of old whimsical b regular. Ton 


whole lives in the contemm > Who gral fl gat 
Egyptian, Coptic, Annee ation of ten pieri 
while others made it their pan or Chi Sat ath. 
luminous herbals, all the Paar al to collons i 
tree. The flowers afforded a leaves Of sog «Jl 
tainment, in a wonderful varier t “iverting a 4 sh 
and scents; however w mety of figures oar pa 1! 
; >» Most of them pig lan | fy Ba 
or at best are but annuals So withered gt Hote) 
make them their constant RS pro essed fa paith 
and despise all fruit; and now ae ployee. peilhet 
ful people spend all their time T ee ae fa 
a single tulip, or a carnation B 1 cultisata g 
able amusement seems to be the eae MOSE agi | u 
ing, and binding together, these na osing, ‘Yi ura 
nosegays, to present to ladies. The a 1 Hey Ye ge 
flowers is obseryed, like their other pe fe Oilalar Yi ad 
too strong, and to hurt the brain; that tte Ok Y jar, pu 
with glaring gaudy colours, yet faint ane they dl 
German and northern flowers haye little or a We 
or sometimes an unpleasant one. The ancimi ig ia 
a secret to give a lasting beauty, colour, and na ait 
ness, to some of their choice flowers, which foun ae 
geral 
ras ple 
pat, 
eleghau 
hist 
delicious nourishing fruit. t 
* Sir, yours,” &e | ff vo. 45¢ 
“ Dear Srec. August 6, 1/12 rae 
“ You have given us, in your Spectator of Sur) ff tema 
day last, a very excellent discourse upon the fart! || teat 
of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in makit Or 
every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but thi scrib 


I received above two-pennyworth of instruclin tea 
i yas very case 
your paper, and in the general was very Wel Pe 


Py h ereit, 
With it: but I am, without a compliment, m 
Jn shu 
g lady w! 


a very t 


the han 


that it makes every thing pleasing to us- 


her mnd 1 


nent scold. She began to break aa, abot i 


freely, both to me and to her serv owe 
nits after our nuptials; and, Dele a 
accustomed to this humour of hers t so we H 
yet I do not know what is the eee T was at lt 
I am no more delighted with it t am as 3 
very first. Ihave advised 

her, and they all tell met 4 
grandmother before her were bo! A 
the same manner; so that, SIP 


but small hopes of hera reint 
F Ea to have alittle of Jile you ey 
matter. I would not willingly tr es iE ye 
trive how it may be a pleasure © grit withll 
but put me in a way tats may 
ference, I shall rest satisfies ' es: 
A Dent our very bunt 


THE SPEC 


ae the justice 9 let! 


-ora 
= poor girl 


ea a J must € f was none of her own 
ONI PL “a jg match ther); ia considera- 
| Dy l y the least provoca- 
saa a ing her 
= ru RS a petter together than | 
icy ah) MI Oe ot wht we live r when they, 
ia jon ol dec other whe y 
ich] Nn god in hated one anote; y 

bad) nh Says do who he sin against parents, 
oh AO ijy soles J To evade t aeiy 
Af a joined nate it, my dear rare Se a 
da i f er jast t0 exte 3 I curse hers for making the 
ma af pd mother an 

thea] FL poer 2 £ 
Vike “a ao August 8, 1712. 
leag, upr. SPECTAT? ly gave out extremely, 
b ioy ; theme you lately 53 Se 
Olde D «J like the Jad to handle it as any man iving. 
we fN g should beas g% better qualified to write about 
Ue Eai fod myselt HO wile; for, to tell you a secret, 
edge ay ihan EEEH no further, I am master of 

W 7 desire 8 
d torin fie IOR subjects. 

OPT iper of those SU9JET ng 
Oreg | By oe Yours, eS 
EW fang “ PILL GARLICK. 
Vat 
ne «Mn, SPECTATOR, his in italic, so as it may 
fra Æ y yill print this in italic, so as 1 y 
= x ee ee Pic of. It is designed only 
easing y ta - y R 
Hat Ie PN all persons, who speak either at the 
eth Vi, er: orany public assembly whatsoever, how 
Fred By Peer their ignorance in the use of similes. 
angi ei are, in the pulpit itself, as well as in other 
nD sme ii such gross abuses in this kind, that I give 
enis hai maming to all I know. I shall bring them for 
d sre tbe future before your spectatorial authority. On 
i loung $day last, one, who shall be nameless, reproving 
aneita’ f| neral of his congregation for standing at prayers, 
in thi} as pleased to say, ‘One would think, like the ele- 
n enter $| piant, you had no knees.’ £ Now I myself saw an 
msile |! terbant, in Bartholomew- fair, kneel down to taxe 
nt rig) P| cabis back the ingenious Mr. William Penkethman. 
at cze “ Your most humble Servant.” 
vers, and) 3 
f a 

ng om ; i : 
Ke ‘456.1 WEDNESDAY, -AUGUST 13, 1712. 
1712 | fj Peso belli in celeberrimis locis proponuntnr, huic ne perire 
of Satar) Sa tacite conceditur. ToL 

i | T man whose conduct is publicly arraigned, i t suffered 
he force} | esea to be undi tis publicly gued, is not sufere 
making = ons quietly 
bot it mae in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, has 
lion {rea ea misery of a man whose effects are in 

zl 5 


rete ne law with great spirit. The bitter- 
be anguish: s k scorn and laughter of base minds, 
wd the = of being insulted by men hardened be- 
ur use of shame or pity, and the injury of 
me 9 une being wasted, under pretence of 


Pate, are excell 
excellently agera 7 fS 
wach of Pierre to Tate’ avated in the following | 


moment by thy doors, 
guarded by a troop of villains; 


They AG rapine were d 


all thy fortune» 
had signed it 
rrid face, 

plate, 


ey 
Receiys d the > Wh 


Of all thy 


hy dungeon Villains, 
mmon lumber, 

be Boe unhappy than the | 

k e calamity which hap- | 

20r by the Anjury of others, has 


Nothing § 
dition? indeed can 
Matos 
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in it some consolation; but what arises from our 
own misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the most 
exquisite sorrow. When a man considers not only 
an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
life, his pretence to food itself, at the mercy of his 
creditors, he cannot but look upon himself in the 
state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, 
that the last office is performed by his adversaries 
instead of his friends. From this hour the cruel 
world does not only take possession of his whole for- 
tune, but even of every thing else which had no re- 
lation to it. All his indifferent actions have new 
interpretations put upon them; and those whom he 
has favoured in his former life, discharge themselves 
of their obhigaioipo him, by joining in the re- 
proaches of his enọmies. It is almost incredible 
that it should be $0; but it is too often seen that 
there is a pride mixed with the impatience of the 
creditor; and there are who would rather recover 
their own by the downfal of a prosperous man, than 
be discharged to the common satisfaction of them- 
selves and their creditors. The wretched man, 
who was lately master of abundance, is now under 
the direction of others; and the wisdom, economy, 
good sense, and skill in human life before, by rea- 
son of his present misfortune, are of no usc to him 
in the disposition of any thing. The incapacity of 
an infant or a lunatic is designed for his provision 
and accommodation; but that of a bankrupt, with- 
out any mitigation in respect of the accidents by 
which it arrived, is calculated for his utter ruin, ex- 
cept there be a remainder ample enough, after the 
discharge of his creditors, to bear also the expense 


of rewarding those by whose means the effect of all | 


this labour was transferred from him. This man is 
to look on and see others giving directions upon 
what terms and conditions his goods are to be pur- 
chased; and all this usually done, not with an air 
of trustees to dispose of his effects, but destroyers 
to divide and tear them to pieces. 

There is something sacred in misery to great and 
good minds; for this reason all wise lawgivers have 


been extremely tender how they let loose even the Í 


man who has right on his side, to act with any mix- 
ture of resentment against the defendant. Virtuous 
and modest men, though they be used with some 
artifice, and have it in their power to avenge them- 
selves, are slow in the application of that power, 
and are ever constrained to go into rigorous mea- 
sures. They are careful to demonstrate themselves 
not only persons injured, but also that to bear it 
longer would be a means to make the offender injure 
others before they proceed. Such men clap their 
hands upon their hearts, and consider what it is to 
have at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such would 
have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that 
they were merciful when they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it was in their power to have 


spared a man, they destroyed. This isa due to the | 
common calamity of human life, due in some mea- 


sure to our very enemies. They who scruple doing 
the least injury, are cautious of exacting the utmost 
justice. 

Let any one who is conversant in the variety of 
human life reflect upon it, and he will find the man 
who wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment of any 
kind. There is a natural disrelish ot every thing 


which is good in his Very nature, and he is born an | 


enemy to the world. He is ever extremely partial 
to himselt in all his actions, and has no sense of ini- 
quity but from the punishment which shall attend 
it. ‘The law of the land is his gospel, and all his 
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! cases of conscience are determined by his attorney. 
| Such men know not what it is to gladden the heart 


| ofa miserable man; that riches are the instruments | 
| of serving the purposes of heaven ov hell, according | 


to the disposition of the possessor. The wealthy 
can torment or gratify all who are jn their power, 
and choose to do onc or other, as they are aifected 
with love, or hatred to mankind. As for such who 
are insensible of the concerns of others, but merely 
as they affect themselves, these men are to be valued 
3 only for their mortality, and as we hope better things 
j from their heirs I could not but read with great 
delight a letter from an‘ eminent citizen, who has 
failed, to one who was intimate with him in his bet- 
ter fortune, and able by his countenance to retrieve 


his lost condition. 


Sir, 

“Jt is in vain to multiply words and make apo- 
logies for what is never to be defended by the best 
advocate in the world, the guilt of being unfortu- 

° nate. All that a manin my condition can do or 
' say, will be received with prejudice by the generality 

of mankind, but I hope not with you: you have 
been a great instrument in helping me to get what 
I have lost; and. know (for that reason, as well 
| as kindness to me) you cannot but be in pain to see 
me undone. To show you Ian not a man inca- 
| pable of bearing calamity, I will, though a poor 
inan, lay aside the distinction between us, and talk 
with the frankness we did when we were nearer to 
an equality; as all I do will be received with pre- 
Judice, all-you do will be looked upon. with partial- 
ity. What I desire of you is, that you, who are 
courted by all, would smile upom me, who am 
shunned by all. Let that grace and favour which 
. | your fortune throws upon you, be turned to make up 
the coldness and indifference that is used towards 


ine me, All good and generous men will have an eye 
of kindness for me for my own sake, and the rest of 


the world will regard me for yours. -There is a 
happy contagion'in riches, as well as a destructive 

one in poverty: the rich can make rich without 
| panting with any of their store; and the conversa- 
tion of the poor makes men poor, though they bor- 
row nothing of them. How this is to be accounted 
fur I know not; but men’s estimation follows us ac- 
cording to the company we keep. If you are what 
you were to me, you can go a great way towards my 
recovery; if you are not, my good fortune, if it ever 
returns, will return by slower reproaches, 

ye “Tam, Sir, 
“Your affectionate Friend 

and humble Servant.” 


This was answered by a condescension that did 
not, by long impertinent professions of kindness, 
insult his distress, but was as follows: 


“ Dear Tom, 


“T am very glad to hear that you have heart 
enough to begin the world a second time. I assure 
you, Ido not think your numerous family at all di- 
minished (in the gilts of nature, for which I have 
ever so much admired them) by what has so lately 
happened to you. I shall not only countenance 
your affairs with my appearance for you, but shall 


mon interest for three years. You know I could | ————————_ Treasury: and 
make more of it; but I have so great a love for} » Secretary at this time of the 
you, that 1 can wave opportunities of gain to aelp , Mint : 

| we Sy Ghana 


4 a 4 
‘morning at Garraway ae 
j accommodate you with a considerable sum at com- i hefere twoat the Smytn® 
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you; for I do not care wh Xi 
tam dead, that I had ther the 
pounds more thy a hundre ! ape 


—Multa et prec 
Seemin ntis og 
NS Wondre, 
I snari this q ae 
į Written by the 
| which containe 
| thatshouldtak 


“Sin, 


| a . 
» “The kind reception you may 
| letter, in which I broached Save my Tast Res ji 
| Paper,.encourages me to la a 
more; for, you must know 
you to be the Lowndes* of 
cannot think any scheme Practicab] drat R 
[forc you have approved of it tho ed Tato 
we raise by it is on our own funds oo Ut 
vate use. saia 
“T have often thought that a 
whispers, written every post, and senb aby 
kingdom, after the same manner as thatofth 
Mr. Dawkes, or any other epistolary 
might be highly gratifying to the publie i A 
jas beneficia] to the author. By whispers te [all 
i those pieces of news which are communicated ys 
jerets, and which bring a double Pleasure ty g 
‘hearer; first, as they. are private liistorys anhi 
[the next place, as they have always in then 
of scandal. These are the two chief qualites Yall in 
in an article of news, which recommend it inara } pin 
than ordinary manner, to the cars of the cana 
| Sickness of persons in high posts, twilight 
jand received by ministers of state, clandestine 
ships and marriages, secret amours, losses atj! vkopab 
ay plications for places, with their respecti af the | 
cesses or repulses, are the materials in KEI tsan al 
chiefly intend to deal. I have two persons, {au 
each of them the representative of a spece il 
lare to furnish me with those whispers which [it te Uo 
| to convey to my correspondents. Teate An 
ARRETE Bush, descended from the ancient 5 4) ainent 
‘of the Hushes. The other is the ald wae tet 
{who has a yery numerous tribe of Uae Paths th 
two great cities of London and Westmins p 
h has a whispering-hole m 
coffee-houses about town. _ 
him in a wide room, he carri 
of it, and speaks in your ear. 
seat himself in a company ole" «i: ant 
whom he never saw before in Al 
ihaving looked about to see.” ted to 
overheard him, has OES 
voice, and under the seal io was, pet ti 
great man in the cou. this account = i, 
hunting the very momen i coffee hole alia. 
him, Ifupon your OMe ver the j 
a circle of heads bending ° n to one bi 
close to one another, it is te 


ay lay befo 

re my 
que hand With È i 
d proposals for a i 


cin the whole circle of tha tt 
P Peny 


nd for org 


Devreli 


wa 


“now 
Peter is among en i apy cig 
Jing the whisper of the twelve 2 | 
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ached 5 so ispering it to one ee Pudor malus Hor- 
people y lice it about as their ae False modesty i 
nil Pree great incentive to w te I J ot but smile at the ace 7 
gw, Sir the 5 very one has of being couLD not but smile at the account that was 


whicli ¢ a 

a peing jooked upon as a 
a cople than one would 
l ı this account of 


“ne criven yor 
; Rat virtuous lady, the old 


eed t ‘sate to me the pri- 
33 CO mp-table, with all the 
The Lady Blast, you must 

articular malignity in her 
ak an easterly wind, aud | 
; T She has 


to greater 


ci 


tation it breathes upon. 
a 


at making P 


nack 


r ci ake an innocent | 

« whisper can mak 1 
R Paley or fill a healthtul 
: distempers that are not to be 
fas ute isit into an intrigue, and 


e ci rn a vi x 
She can tu She can beggar 


anto an assignation. 
nto an assig z 
En ade the noble. In short, she | 


en base or foolish, jealous or ìll-na- | 
casion requires can tell you the slips 
andmothers, and traduce the memory 
achmen that have been in their graves 
hundred years. By these and the like 
vestion not but I shall furnish out a very 
If you approve my project, | 
r by the very next post, and 
one of my customers will be 
me, when he considers that 
send him is a word in his ear, 


me news-letter. 
Af shall begin to whispe 
fon not but every 
ren well pleased with 
y piece of news I 
im into a secret. 
“Having given youa sketch of this project, I 
Gall inthe next place, suggest to you another for 
iminthly pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit 
tiywrspectatorial wisdom. I need not teil you, 
Sr, that there are several authors in France, Ger- 
say, and Holland, as well as in our own country,* 
vispablish every month what they call, An Account 
tithe Works of the Learned, in which they give 
abstract of all such books as are printed in 
mere Europe. Now, Sir, it is my design to 
me every month, An Account of the Works of 
è Unlearued. Several late productions of my 
fn cuntrymen, who many of them make a very 
Ure in the illiterate world, encourage me 
I may in this work possibly 
ANC acne 
hot to have been Greet : sae 
3 ce of in 
4 Biederm enn” tille. I may likewise take 
ie nea Pieces as appear, from time 
maltalent ony eames of those gentlemen who 
Ette lerna er in public assemblies by the 
oai gentlemen: Our party-authors 
ation the inca variety of subjects, not 
5, Commentators, and others, 
See Re) or, what is as 
„+ Shall not enlarge upon 
f you think any thing can be made 
all the pains and ap- 
t deserves. 
“Tam ever, 
? 


“ Most worthy Sir,” &e, 


calel a 
asure by fy 
ory; anh 


BS 


lela Roche y eee i 
rates us eles 8vo, in Engl under dif- 


‘any thing. 


he is engaged’ 


yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 
who, being invited to an entertainment, though he 
was not used to drink, had not the confidence to 
refuse his glass in his turn, when on a sudden he 
grew so flustered, that he took all the talk of the 
table into his own hands, abused every one of the 
company, and flung a bottle at the gentleman’s 
head who treated him. ‘This kas given me occasion 
to reflect upon the ill effects of a vicious modesty, 


quoted by Plutarch, that “ tbe person has had but 
an ill education, who has not been taught to deny 
g.” This false kind of modesty has, per- 
haps, betrayed both sexes into as many vices as the 
most abandoned impudence; and is the more mex- 
cusable to reason, because it acts to gratify others 
rather than itself, and is punished with a kind of 


[and to remember the saying of Brutus, as it is i 


remorse, not only like other vicious habits when the į 
crime is over, but even at the very time that itis ; 


committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the false. The 
one guards virtue, the other betrays it. True mo- 


desty is ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant | 


to the rules of right reason: false modesty is ashamed 
te do any thing that is opposite to ihe humour of the 
company. True modesty avoids every thing that is 
crithinal, false modesty every thing that is unfash- 
ionable. The latter is only a general undetermined 
instinct; the former is that instinct, limited and cir- 
cumscribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 
We may conclude that modesty to be false and 
vicious which engages a man to do any thing that 


is ill or indiserect, or which restrains him from do- | 
How | 


ing any thing that is of a contrary nature. 
many men, in the common concerns of life, lend 
sums of money which they are not able to spare, 
are bound for persons whom. they have but little 
friendship for, give recommendatory characters of 
men whom they are not acquainted with, bestow 
places on those whom they do not esteem, live in 


| such a manner as they theniselves do not approve, 


and all this merely because they have not the confi 
dence to resist sulicitation, importunity, or example! 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as 
are highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called 
timorous, because he would not venture his money 
in a game‘at dice: “I confess,” said he; “that I 
am exceeding timorous, for [ dare not do an ill 
thing? On the contrary, ù man of vicious modesty 
complies with every thing, and is only fearful of 
doing what may look singular in the company where 
He falls in with the torrent, and 
lets himself go to every action or discourse, however 
unjustifiable in itself, so it be in vogue among the 
present party. ‘This, though one of the most com- 
mon, is one of the most ridiculous dispositions in 
human nature, that men should not be ashamed of 
speaking or acting in a dissolute or irrational man- 
ner, but that one who is in their company should be 
ashamed of governing himself by the principles of 
reason and virtue. nè 

In the second place, we are to consider false mo- 
desty, as it restrains a man frum doing what is good 
and laudable. My reader’s own thoughts will sug- 
gest to him many instances and examples under this 
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Ta 


on, which 


head. I shall only dwell upon-one reflecti We have 


I cannot make without a secret concern. l 
in England a particular bashfulness in every ag 
that regards religion. A well-bred man 1s ob ibe 
to conceal any serious sentiment of this nature, an 

very often to appear a greater libertine than he is, 
that he may keep himself in countenance among 
the men of mode. Our excess of modesty makes us 
shame-faced in all the exercises of picty and devo- 
tion. This humour prevails upon us daily ; insomuch 
that, at many well-bred tables, the master of the 
house is so very modest, a man, that he has not the 
‘confidence to say grace at his ‘own table: a custom 
which is not only practised by all the nations about 
us, but was never omitted by the heathens them- 
selves, English gentlemen, who travel into Roman- 
catholic countries, are not a little surprised to meet 
with people of the best quality kneeling in their 
churches, and engaged in their private devotions, 
though it be not at the hours of public worship. 
An officer of the army, or a man of wit and pleasure, 
in those countries, would be afraid of passing not 
only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred man, should 
he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table, without 
offering up his devotions on such occasions. The 
same show of religion appears in all the foreign re- 
formed churches, and enters so much into their or- 
dinary conversation, that an Englishman is apt to 
term them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment 
in our nation, may proceed in some measure from 
that modesty which is natural to us; but the great 
occasion of it is certainly this. Those swarms of 
sectaries that overran the nation in the time of the 
great rebellion carried their hypocrisy so high, that 
they had conyerted our whole language into a jar- 
gon of enthusiasm; insomuch that, upon the Resto- 
ration, men thought they could not recede too far 
from the behaviour and practice of those persons who 
had made religion a cloak to so many villanies. 
This led them into the other extreme; every appear- 
ance of devotion was looked upon as ‘puritanical; 
and falling into the hands of the ‘“‘ridiculers” who 
flourished in that reign, and attacked every thing 
that was serious, it has ever since been out of coun- 
tenance among us. By this means, w3 ar? gradu- 
ally fallen into that vicious modesty, which has in 
some measure worn out from among us the appear- 
ance of Christianity in ordinary lite and conversa- 
tion, and which distinguishes us from all our neigh- 
bours., : 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be ‘too much “detested, 
but at the same time it is to be preferred to’ open 
impiety. They are both equally destructive to the 
person who is possessed with them; but, in regard 
to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced 
irreligion. The due mean to be observed is, ““ to 
be sincerely virtuous, and at the same time to let 
the world see we are so.” Ido not know a more 

| dreadful menace in the holy writings, than that 
| which is pronounced against those who have this 
perverted modesty, to be ashamed before men in a 
particular of such unspeakable importance.—C. ` 
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eee 
‘ — Quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque est 
3 . ~ Hor. 1 Ep iv. 5. 
| -= Whate'er befits the wise and! good.—Crezcu. 


RELIGION may be considered under two gencral 
heads, ‘The first comprezends what we are to be- | 
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on or natural religi Yhich m 
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byat A morality, Ne name of patol 1 
we look in ; al 
we find many ini more Serious | | e 
that they neglect mi Cat a st fl 
much upon morality ae aS : 
regard to faith. he’ ste they d snd 
pais these partic’ uth aay {8 
y 5 ar Rina 0 
ah ie oie Consider thy Tene "i 
subiect ohi dene Which Isat pat 
Notwithstanding ERE in 5 teg e 
duty into morality and faith and tht hi Fi 
their peculiar excellences, the AN at they his), fi 
nence in several respects. irst has the Peay a) 
i First, Because the greatest part of monte | rhi 
have stated the notion of it) is of af Waf | con 
patire; and will endure when faith shall M ne 
g in ae Le fn 
econdly, Because a pers: d y r 
do ‘greater good to PRAN aaa bel quale) | cui 
ficial to the world, by morality A terii 
by faith without morality. GOTS jie 
Thirdly, Because morality gives a preat ia 
tion to human nature, by quieting the miod, for 
rating the passions, and advancing the bap li 
every man in his private capacily, Ne 7 
Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is zi lie 
more certain than that of faith, all the civil rou 
tions of the world agrecing in the great pisif | ofa 
morality, as much as they differ in those of fat, f° {are 
Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so mbps} | T 
a nature as immorality; or, to put the samen} | phi 
in another light, because it is generally orne $ m 
may be salvation fora virtuous infidel (paith nit 
in the case of invincible ignorance), but pene fi i 
vicious believer. | lof 
Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its preys “but, 
if not all its excellency, from the influente iH ra 
upon morality; as we shall see more a Inst 
consider wherein consists the excelleney at at 
the belief of revealed religion ; and ba west ie 
First, In explaining and carrying Se N 
heights several points of morality, ugtt ai 
Secondly, In furnishing zene 5 ) 
to enforce the practice of mora Wy: be iwi 
Thirdly, In giving us moro mions 
Supreme Being, more endearing m wohin A 
other, and a truer state of oii te la 
to the grandeur and vileness i plackoe thy 
Fourthly, By showing us ist a 
formity of vice; which in the ool le 
very great, that he who 1s Poe ist be 
and the sovereign judge o ' sin tothe cone 
yeral of our divines as hating who w% Wgt 
that he loves the sacred pers ie 
ropitiation of it. inar à. 
2 Titthly, In being he ont ae 
method of making mora ieee seve! tion, 
every ome who is constin i È 
nature will easily onlarga them í 
and draw „conclus o nduct of 
useful to him in the hat he cann? 
sure is so obvious, 5 ~ 
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There is likewise another maxim which I think 
ere 


foregoing considerations, 
ay be Cee aa in all dubious points, 
ae pe i consequences that may arise from 
consider ng they should be erroneous, before we 
ae Hi assent to them, } P 
Je" example, In that disputable point of perse- 
Ls men for conscience’ sake, besides the imbit- 
ra lek minds with hatred, indignation, and all 
| the vehemence of resentment, and insnaring them 
|p profess what they do not believe, we cut them of 
Í from the pleasures and advantages of society, afflict 
| their bodies, distress their fortunes, hurt their repu- 
| tations, ruin their families, make their lives painful, 
ay put an end to them. Sure when I see such 
| dreadful: consequences rising from a principle, I 
‘ould ke as fully convinced of the truth of it, as 
| ofanathematical demonstration, before I would yen- 
‘ure (pact upon it, or make it a part of my religion. 
| In this case the injury done our neighbour is 
į phin and evident: the principie that puts us upon 
‘doing it, of a dubious and disputable nature. Mo- 
niliy seems highly violated by the one; and whether 
("noa zeal for what a man thinks the true system 
\olfaith may justify it, is very uncertain. I cannot 
hot think, if our religion produces charity as well as 
tal it will not-be for showing itself by such eel 
hilanees, But tó conclude with the words c% an 
tcellent author, “ We have just enough of religion 


make us hate, b sae oases 
“None another.» ut not enough to’ make us love, 
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eee far from being known to us, 
a 3 fapeeeations of our worth, This 
tio © midst of them, fond to show 
Then te i them, and to be esteemed for 
Uncelts, gay in S that a thousand unaccountable 
Ret afford ae Te ations, and extravagant’actions, 
t colours whe ees and display us to others in 
d there ees take a fancy to glory 
omething so amusing for the 
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tter partof this reflection may seem 


s hiat we jon article of faith, which does 
thing f ion or improvement | 


rticle of faith can be true } 


friend of morality and | 


| a false thought to-some, and bear another turn thar 
| what I have given; but itis at present none of my 
business to look after it, who am goine to confess 
that I have been lately amongst them in a vision. 

Methought I was transported to a hill, green, 
flowery, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad 
top of it resided squint-eyed Error, and Popular 
Opinion with many heads; two that dwelt in sor- 
cery, and were famous for bewitching people with 
the love of themselves. To these repaired a multi. 
tude from every side, by two different paths which 
‘lead towards each of them, Some who had the 
most assuming air went directly of themselves to 
Error, without expecting a conductor; others of a 
softer nature went first to Popular Opinion, from 
| whence, as she influenced and engaged them with 
| their own praises, she delivered them over to his 
| government. 

When we had ascended to an open part of the 
summit where Opinion abode, we found her enter 
taining several who had arrived before us. Her 
voice was pleasing: she breathed odours as she 
spoke. She seemed to havea tongue for every one; 
every one thought he heard of something that was 
valuable in himself, and expected a paradise which 
she promised as the reward of nis merit. Thus were 
we drawn to follow her, till’she should bring us 
where it was to be bestowed ; and it was observable, 
that all the way we went, the company was cither 
praising themselves for their qualifications, or one 
another for those qualifications which they took to be 
conspicuous in their own characters, or dispraising 
others for wanting theirs or vying in the degrees 
of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance 
ef which Error was seated. The trees were thick 
woven, and the place where he sat artfully contrived 
to darken him a little. He was disguised in a 
whitish robe, which he had put on, that he might ap- 
pear to us with a nearer resemblance to Truth; and 
as she has.a light whereby she manifests the beau- 
ties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so he had 
provided himself with a magical wand, that he might 
do something in imitation of it, and please with de- 
lusions, This he lifted solemnly, and, muttering tc 
himself, bid the glories which he kept under enchant- 
ment toappear before us. Immediately we cast our 
eyes on that part of the sky to which he pointed, and 
observed a thin blue prospect, which cleared as 
mountains in a summer morning when the mist goes 
off, and the palace of Vanity appeared to sight. 

The foundation seemed hardly a:foundation, but 
a set of curling clouds, which it stood upon by ma- 
gical contrivance. The way by which we ascended 
was painted like a rainbow: and as we went, the 
; breeze that) played about us, bewitched the senses- 
| The walks were gilded all for show ; the lowest set 
| of pillars were of the slight fine Corinthian order, 
_and the top of the building being rounded, bore so 
| far the resemblance of a bubble. 5 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a por- 
ter, nor waited till one should appear; every one 
| thought his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed 
forward. In the hall we met with several phantoms, 
that roved-among us, and ranged the company ac 
cording to their sentiments. There was decreasing 
Honour, that had nothing to show, but an old coat, 
of his ancestor’s achievements. There was Osten- 
tation, that made himself his own constant subject. 
and Gallantry strutting upon histiptoes, Atthe upper 
end of the hall stood a throne, whose canopy glit- 
tered with all the riches that gaiety could contriys 
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! to lavish on ity and between the gilded arms sav | 


Vanity, decked in the peacack’s exible 
knowledged for another Venus by her votaries. T ie 
boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and who made 
the world to bow before her, was called Self-Couser.. 
His eyes had every now and then a cast inwards. us 
the neglect of all objects about him; and :the arns 
which he made use of for conquest, were borrowed 
from those against whom he hada design, The 
arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged from 
his own plume of feathers ; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged from the quills 
he writ with; and that which he sent against uon 
who presumed upon their riches, was Kendan with 
gold out of their treasuries.® He made nets or states- 
men from their own contrivances : he took fire from 
| the eyes of ladies, with which he melted their hearts; 
and Jightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to 
inflame them with their own glories. At the foot of 
the throne sat three false Graces: Flattery with a 
shell of paint, Affectation with a mirror to practise 
| at, and Jashion ever changing the posture of her 

clothes, These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had 
cach of them their particular polities. Flattery gave 
new colours and complexions to all things; Affecta- 
tion new airs and appearances, which, as she said, 
were not yulgar; and Fashion both concealed some 
home defects, and added some foreign external 
„beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a 
voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition of man- 
kind, which is thus managed by the breath of Opi- 
nion, deluded by Error, fired by Sell-Conceit, and 
given up to be trained in all the courses of Vanity, 
till Scorn or Poverty come upon us, These expres- 
‘sions were no sooner handed about, but I immedi- 
ately saw a general disorder, till at last there was a 
parting in one place, and a grave old man, decent 
and resolute, was led forward to be punished for the 
words he had uttered. He appeared inclined to have 
spoken in his own defence, but I could not observe 
that any one was willing to hear him. Vanity cast 
a scornful smile at him; Self-Conceit was angry; 
Flattery, who knew him for Plain-Dealing, put on 
a vizard, and turned away; Affectation tossed her 
tan, made mouths, and called/him Envy or Slander; 
cand Fashion would have it, that at least he must be 
-il-Manners. ‘Thus-slighted and despised by all, he 

was driven out for abusing people of merit and figure; 
and I heard it firmly resolved, that,he should be used 
‘no better wherever they met with him hereafter, 
T had already seen the meaning of most part of 
that warning which he had given, and was consider- 
ing how the latter words should be fulfilled, when a 
mighty noise was heard without, and the door was 
| blackened by a numerous train of harpies crowding 
in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit were seen in 

the house before they entered. ‘Trouble, Shame, 
„Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty, brought up the rear. 

Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, disappeared; 
iber subjects ran into holes and corners; but many 
of them:were found and carried off (as I was told 
by, one who stood near me) either to prisons or cel- 
lars, solitude or little company, the mean arts or the 
viler crafts of life. . “ But these,” added he with a 
pela eels “are such who would fondly live 
here, when their merits neither matched the lustre 
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methought the place sunk alapa it on 
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were arrived at the due point of espes Util 
ought to have for themselyes: ee Whi 
building in which they stood ide th 
we departing out, it retired far a 
whether they who stayed in the = 
of this descent, I cannot tell; 
nion that they were not, Ho 
broke up at it, and has giver 
life to reflect upon the fatal c 
ing the suggestions of Vanity 
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“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ I write to you to desire, that y 
touch upon a certain enormity, whi 
use among the politer and better-bred part of 
kind; I mean the ceremonies, bows, curtsies, ni 
perings, smiles, winks, nods, with other familiarra 
of salutation, which take up in our churches so m 
time that might be better employed, and which vee 
so utterly inconsistent with the duty and true ints: 
of our entering into those religious assemblies 
resemblance which this bears to our indeed prope: 
behaviour in theatres, may be some instance of iz 
incongruity in tbe above-mentioned places 
Roman-catholic churches and chapels abroad, I 
self have observed, more than once, persons of tte 
first.quality, of the nearest relation, and inbmuts 
acquintance, passing by one another unkoori ig 
it were, and unknown, and with so little piei 
each other, that it looked like having their m:4 
more suitably and more solemnly engaged; E 
it was an acknowledgment that they ought to an 
been so. I have been told the sume even i 
Mahometans, with relation to the propriety AE 
demeanour in the conventions of ue ia 
worship; and I cannot but think sition 
sufficient laudable patterns for out imil 

icular. ‘ My 
Pa r help, upon this occasion, remat 
the excellent memories of t A 
upon returning from church shall g! 
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mall satisfact® their thoughts upon sacred 
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us men Ba approbation of such „pieces of 
m a seen in my Saturday’s papers. 

na 


i rhat is 
y Pa a verse on that day but w 
a .* yet shall [ not accom- 
ith culogiums, but leave them 


« For THE SPECTATOR. 
OR 

u pr. SPECTATOR) ’ we 
i very much promote the interests of virtue, 
ee reform the taste of a profane age; -and 
ail ye us to be entertained with divine poems, 
ee so many thousand hu- 


SCA distinguished by 
while we Aole into so many different sects and 


orties; persons of every party, sect, and hu: 
movr, are fond of conforming their taste to yours. 
can transfuse your own relish of a poem into all 
vr readers according to their capacity to receive ; 
and when you recommend the pious passion that 
reignsin the verse, We seem to feel the devotion, and 
yrow proud and pleased inwardly, that we have souls 
zapable of relishing what the Spectator approves. 
“Upon reading the hymns that you have pub- 
ished in some iate papers, I had a mind to try yes- 
terday whether J could write one. The cxivth psalm 


appears to me an admirable ode, and I began to turn | 
As I was describing the jour- | 
ny of Israel from Egypt, and added the Divine | 


itinto our language. 


Presence amongst them, Í perceived a beauty in this 
palm, which was entirely new to me, and which I 
was going tolose; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals the presence of God in the beginning of it, 


jand rather lets a possessive pronoun go witkout a | 


substantive, than he will so much as mention any 
thing of divinity. there. ‘Judah was his sanctuary, 
and Israel his dominion or kingdom,’ The reason 
a ay evident, and this conduct necessary ; for, 
at ai ad appeared before, there could be no wonder 

y the mountains should leap and the sea retire ; 


the > h 
tefore, that this convulsion of nature may be | 


eht in wi = 
on an aE surprise -his name is not men- 
twa of thought, God and then with a very agreeable 
majesty, mae od is introduced at once in all his 
ina translation emat I have attempted to imitate 
hat I could of uh out paraphrase, and to preserve 
TE the foll e spirit of the sacred author. 

bestow upon ape essay be not too incorrigible, 

may learn he brightenings from your genius, 
Tore, : w to write better, or to write no 
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ur daily admirer, and humble Servant,” &c. 
PSALM CXIV. 


Who I. 
g ieee freed from Pharaoh's hand 
The tripe cud tyrant and his land ` 
i: K With cheerful homage own 
Mg, and Judah was his throne. 


es Il. 
ons the deop their Journey lay, 


nee deep divi 
he streams of J to make them way 


Wit backward ordan saw, and fled 
current 
Sh to their head. 
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Ill 
The mountains shook like frighted shee 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap ; ES 
Not Sinai on her base could stand, 
Conscious of sov'reign power al hand. 
Iv. 
What power could make the deep divide 
Make Jordan backward roil Ins tide? 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills? 
And whence the fright that Sinai feels? 
V. 
Let every mountain, ev'ry food, 
Retire, and know th’ approaching God, 
‘The King of Israel! See him here: 
Tremble, thou earth, adore and fear. 
Vi. 
He thunders—and all nature mourns; 
The rock to standing pools he turns ; 
Fhnuts spring with fountains at ius word, 
And fires and seas confess their Lord.? 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ There are those who take the advantage of your 
putting a halfpenny value upon yourself above the 
rest of our daily writers, to defame you in public 
conversation, and strive to make you unpopular upon 
the account of this said halfpenny. But, if I were 
you, I would insist upon that small acknowledgment 
| tor the superior merit of yours, as being a work ot 
invention. Give me leave, therefore, to do you jus- 
tice, and say in your behalf, what you cannot your- 
self, which is, that your writings have made learning 
a more necessary part of gooa breeding than it was 
before you appeared; that modesty is become fash- 
ionable, and impudence stands in need of some wit, 
since you have put them both in their proper lights. 
Profaneness, iewdness, and debauchery, are not now 
qualifications ; and a man may be a very fine gen- 
tleman, though he is neither a keeper nor an infidel, 

“ I Would have you tell the town the story of tha 
Sibyls, if they deny giving you two-pence. Let 
them know, that those sacred papers were valued at 
the same rate aftertwo-thirds ot them were destroyed, 
as when there was the whole set. ‘There are so many 
of us who will give you your own price, that you may 
acquaint your noncoutormist readers, that they shail 
not have it, except they come in within such a day, 
under three-pence. Ido not know but you might 
bring inthe ‘ Date Obolum Belisario?’ with a good 
grace. ‘The witlings come in clusters to two or 
| three coffee-houses which have left you off; and I 
hope you will make us, who fine to your wit, merry 
with their characters who stand out agaist it. 

~ I am your most humble Servant. 


“ P.S. Ihave lately got the ingenious authors of 
blacking for shoes, powder tor colouring the hair, 
pomatum for the hands, cosmetic for the face, to be 
your constant customers; so that your advertise- 
ments will as much adorn the outward man, as your 
paper does the inwardi” 


No. 462. ] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1712. 
Nil ego preetulerim Jucundo sanus amico.—Non. 1 Sat v. $a 
Nothing so grateful as a pleasant friend. 

Propix are not aware of the very great force 
which pleesantry in company has upon all those 
with whom a man of that talent converses. His 
faults are generally overlooked by ail his acquaint- 
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success, than diligence and assiduity does others who pression, very fond of hi a“ 
have no share of this endowment. Dacinthus breaks the joy he felt at Weave n “Verein: 
his werd upon all occasions beth trivial and import- | his prince, and thřough te hong i A 
ant; and, when he is sufficiently railed at for that | continual toasting healt} z warmth h i perco 
abominable quality, they who talk of him end with, | lordship grew a little fond 10 the Toyal gl ie 
“ After all, he is a very pleasant fellow.” Dacin- tered into a familiarity no, 1 his ina tani, t 
thus is an ill-natured husband, and yct the very | so public a place, The Ki Altogether th ay i 
women end their freedom of discourse upon this sub- | how to extricate himself ing Undersa, i 
ject,, “ But after all, he is very pleasant company.” and, with a hint to the le all kinds s Ri 
Dacinthus is:neither in-point of honour, civility, stole off and made toward GRY to avoj W 
good-breeding, nor good-nature, unexceptionable, | ready for him in Guildhall coach, mi [ws 
and yet all is answered, “ For he is a very pleasant liked his company so well a ae ùt th My gone 
fellow.” When this quality is conspicuous in a man | mate, that he pursued him h die Brown, wog 
who has, to accompany it, manly and virtuous sen- fast by the hand, cried Sie f calehi i A 
iiments, there cannot certainly be any thing which | and accent, € Sir, you shall With a yap, tg PT ei 
can give so pleasing a gratification as the gaiety of | bottle? The airy monarch lon), and ta 7 then €O 
such a person ; but when it is alone, and serves only | over his shoulder, and With a corel Kindly 5) piled j 
to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so | (for I saw him at the time Smile an poble P 
much to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. A very | this line of the old sone. ` and do noy i pat thi 
pleasant fellow shall turn your good name to a jest, He that's drunk lh 
make your character contemptible, debauch your wife andam aed aeS e 18-85 great as a bing, „fund y 
or daughter, and yet be received with the rest of the his adios ee y returned back, and complied yi pisii 
world with welcome wherever he appears. It is}, 1 Be, Pa Plicd aig oul 
very ordinary with those of this character to be at- | 55 I ie this story, Mr, Spectator, p je 
tentive only to their own satisfactions, and have | soe : SAN the passage; and | assure a igote) 
very little bowels for the concerns or sorrows of other Ms ae ane yet no common one; and when a 
men; nay, they are capable of purchasing their own it aS nee you will say I havea better aa al ol 
pleasnres at the expense of giving pain to others. of hig merry ay mayorafterward erected a yun lf | descrip 
But they who do not consider this sort of men thus th 2a sich menareh An Stocks-market ta the evi 
catefully, are irresistibly exposed to their insinua- oh any and great services; and it wascrsp f | combat, 
tions. The author of the following letter carries eee Pats of the king, that his family tads f lin the 
the matter so high, as to intimate that the liberties thes g TNS shut up in the exchequer of thes | euch a 
G Eal aa Da A e O pritice pleasant sovereign. The many good-natured «y The 
merely as he was of this pleasant character :—. descensions of this prince are vulgarly knorn; i Han 
i it is excellently said of him by a great hand ght | | © Bet 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, writ his character, that he was'not a kiug a quy! ne 
“ There is no one passion which all mankind so | * 2° bour together in his whole reign, He wi K 
naturally give into as pride, nor any other passion | toy visits from fools and half madmen; at z| a 
which appears in such different disguises. It is te pimes Uheveuelonthipeople yhonaye bose eg Th 
be found in all habits and all complexions. Is it] 7% back-aWordy and taken polrog eet a) Whi 
not a question, whether it does more harm or good Min a pword ihera sroplen nnna Seil 
in the world; and if there be not such a thing as |°” could: be sored ander hit enea wi Tol 
what. we may call a virtuous and laudable pride? rande himjcapable of baffling, withithe gee Tha 
“It is th s a 3 I i imaginable, all suggestions of jealousy: and te Tot 
is passion alone, when misapplied, that ; i z i And 
lays us so open to flatterers; and he who can agree- people could not entertain notions of any bigi Whe 
ably condescend to sooth DE humour or temper, nible iy him, whom they sean KOIA EE Mth 
finds always an open ayenue to our soul ; especiall , | Ehis scrap of the familiar part of ea ie 
if the flatterer happen to be our superior. ¥ | tory I thought fit to send you, in comp ac 3 
is “ One might give many instances of this in a Tato ia latelymade to youn coa : Ties 
English monarch under the title of « The Gaicti ule j: peis 
King Charles” II. This prince A S E onee hon aoe he 
tremely familiar, of very easy access, and much alas > tiie H 
lighted to see and be seen; and this happy temper, 9), Wil? ide 
which in the highest degree gratified his people’s ya.| No. 463,] THURSDAY, AUGUST | hae for 
thee pain more service with his loving subjects Omnia que sensu volvuntur vota diumo, Deas y 
i is other virtues, thoughit must be confessed Fectore sopito reddit amica quies» it j | etal se 
he had many. Hedelighted, though a mighty king, Venator defessa toro cum membra reper lure of 
ip give and take a jest as they say: and a prince of BE aati ad ya sain eT Tur 
1 T°), = : udicibus 11 ' a Os 
sulle of his jones, may hae any thingarhe|, , e a || yeh 
people, be it never so much to their E But ; Artibus assuetis sollicitare solet- CHIN Reed b 
this good king made generally a very Raoni use, i eth 
as to the public, of this ensnating temper: for, it ja |° The equestrian statue of Chas or, os thon 
well know X § I UNS, GD erected at the sole charge of Sir Robert put by the 
He nown, he pursned pleasure more than ambition. made for John Sobieski, King of Poland ands Toa a 
mae, a song the first man at cock- | dent it had been left on tho Woe yorted imo a R Ring 
niahi d. , balls, and plays; he appeared | and expense, the Ponne h orse into Oliver Cenone Tis] | | triche 
Baly delighted on those occasions, and never failed | He Turk underneath tunately the turba ato It 
to warm and gladden the heart of ever WELD We Celie let Uait an undeniable? wl hi a 
He more taAa 3 0 y spectator. | head was overlooked, and 1°" ed, 1755, P- keg 
an once dined with his good citizens of | story. See Stowe's Survey, Ko. © fe ie Bu 
Kondoa S, Am gone mayors day, and did so the | Rallye Review: Or amaram, wheel a wos) || ag, 
year that Sir Robert Viner was mayor, Sir Robert | madia. Charlos II could not act 2? 
b ; SA 


was avery loyal man, and if you will allow the ex- , moment“ 
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~ T Jet loose to plays 
ney is Jet eae 
eh eet ine EP re 
sa i S aes. 
soon ae Crea still toeea ha 
spongi far! e > pu 
c h i nses st a i a i 
phe jude abod ee the unfinish’d cause. 
gal 


reps & -s chariot roll, 
nd sleeps “e er hears Ty shuns the fancied goal 


vain whi d i 
enue Serta delight. 
f with comparing 
ss lately et in which Jupiter is represented 
Home ar tl fates of Hector and Achilles, ane 
weighing ry wherein that deity is introduce 
f Turnus, and Æneas. I 
same way of thinking pre- 
ts of the world, as in those 
wherein we are told, 


passage the fates 0 


apa: 
s weighing 1 how the 


pi king 0 
‘pat the great king jghed in the balance, and been 


veath, had peen ats other places of the holy wri- 


- js described as weighing the 
ing in s making the weight for the 
aoi the balancings of the clouds; and 


winds, ? hing the actions of men, and laying 
i as weighing the „an He 
jn others as W ie Milton, as I 
heir calamities tog i 

thei former paper, had an eye to se- 


| ved in a 
hare observe y $ i ts 
seral of these foregoing instances in that beautiful 


ion, wherei r ts the archangel and 
scnplion, wherein he represen g 
regen spirit as addressing themselves for the 
combat, but parted by the balance which appeared 
ja the ‘heavens, and weighed the consequences of 


uch a battle. 


The Fiernal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden scales, yet seen 
- Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign; 
Wherein al) things created first he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balane’d air, 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 
Battles anıl realms; in these he put two weights, 
The segue) each of parting and of fight, 
The Jatter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespoke the fiend: 
_" Satan, I know thy strength, and thow know’st mine; 
Neither cur own, but giv'n. What folly then 
1 To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than heaven permits; nor mine, though doubled now 
| Totrample thee as mire! For proof look up, 
| And read thy Jot in yon celestial sign, 
| y ee thou art Weighed, and shewn how light, how weak, 
H ou resist," The fiend look’d up, and knew 
Nice scale aloft; nor more; but fled 
“omring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
These several ing net i 
| pasion Dpi amusing thoughts, having taken 
| Step; and min 
| eas, raised in 
shii 
apn I was, methou 


Xe as usua] 
Trl subjects ae ist. T was here meditating on se- 
We of many vi 


i any i 
porse y virtues and yi 


atk h I daily entertain the public, 
ae a pair of golden scales hanging 
Hed before at e Same metal, over the table that 
Meat heaps ae When, on a sudden, there were 
ifitten, song hts thrown down on each side 
eo tomed ioe Upon examining these weights, 
fe anong nee of every thing that is in es- 
i ting the Weight made an essay of them by 
liches in ano je C1 Wisdom in one scale, and that 
kot ilarative Tigh Upon which, the latter, to show 

the beam, © 1°SS) immediately flew up and 
1 proceed 
Weights did 


» I must inform my reader, 
not exert the'r natural gra- 


OO 
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vity till they were laid in the golden balance, inso- 
much that I could not guess which was light or 
heavy whilst I held them in my hand. This I found 
by several instances: for upon my laying a weight 
in one of the scales, which was inscribed with the 
word “ Eternity,” though I threw in that of Time, 
Prosperity, Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, 
Success, with many other weights which in my 
hand seemed very ponderous, they were not able to 
stir the opposite balance; nor could they have pre- 
vailed, though assisted with the weight of the Sun, 
the Stars, and the Earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles 
and honours, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of them; and sec 
ing a little glittering weight lie by me, I threw it 
accidentally into the other scale, when, to my great 
surprise, it proved so exact a ccunterpoise, that it 
kept the balance in an equilibrium. This little 
glittering weight was inscribed upon the edges of it 
with the word “ Vanity.” I found there were se- 
veral other weights which were equally heavy, and 
exact counterpoises to one another: a few of them 
I tried, as Avarice and Poverty, Riches and Con- 
tent, with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that. were of 
the same figure, and seemed to correspond with each 
other, but were entirely different when thrown into 
the seales; as Religion and Hypocrisy, Pedantry 
and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Superstition and 
Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many others. 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both 
sides: and, upon applying myself to the reading cf 
it, Í found on one side written, “ In the dialect of 
men,” and underneath it, “ Calamities:” on the 
other side was written, “ In the language of the 
gods,” and underneath, “ Blessings.” I found the 
intrinsic value of this weight to be much greater 
than I imagined, for it overpowered Health, Wealth, 
Good-fortune, and many other weights, which were 
much more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an 
ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy: I 
was sensible of the truth of this saying, when | saw 
the difference between the weight of Natural Parts 
and that of Learning. The observations which I 
made upon these two weights opened to me a new 
field of discoveries; for, notwithstanding the weight 
of the Natural Parts was much heavier than that of 
Learning, I observed that it weighed a hundred 
times heavier than it did before, when I put Learn- 
ing into the same scale with it. I made the same 
observation upon Faith and Morality; for, notwith- 
standing the latter outweighed the former separately, 
it received a thousand times more additional weight 
from its conjunction with the former, than what it 
had by itself. This odd phenomenon showed itself 
in other particulars, as in Wit and Judgment, 
Philosophy and Religion, Justice and Humanity, 
Zeal and Charity, depth of Sense and perspicuity 
of Style, with innumerable other particulars too long 
to be mentioned in this paper. 

Asa dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought I 
made several other experiments of a more ludicrous 
nature, by one of which I found that an English 
octayo was very often heavier than a French folio; 
and, by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
one of the Spectators lying by me, I had it into one 
of the scales, and flung a two-penny piece into the 
other. The reader will not inquire into thevevent, 

2M 2 : 
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+ if be remembers the first trial which I have recorded 

| in this paper. I afterwards threw both the ae 
into the balance: but, as it is not for my interes ? 
disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be zani 
from telling the result of this experiment, : ning 

| an opportunity of this nature in my hands, ] toe : 
not forbear throwing into one scale the pna eso 
a Tory, and into the other those of a whig; i ut, as 
I have all along declared this to be a neutra Papen 
I shall likewise desire to be silent under Hagi e 
also; though, upon examining one of the vogi, 
I saw the word “ TEKBL” engraven on it in capita 
ees many other experiments; and, though I 
haye not room for them all in this day’s speculation, 
I may perhaps reserve them for another. I shall 
only add, that, upon my awaking, I was sorry to 
find my golden scales vanished; but resolved for 
the future to learn this lesson from them, not to de- 
spise or value any things for their appearances, but 
to regulate my esteem and passions towards them 
according to their real and intrinsic value.—C. 


No. 464.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1712. 


> Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoreti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula.—Hor, 2 Od. x. 5. 


The golden mean, as she’s too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell, 

So is her modesty witha} as great, 5 

To baulk the envy of a princely seat.—Nornis 


T am wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
passage in ¿n old Greek and Latin author, that is 
not blown upon, and which I have never met with 

in a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful saying 
| in Theognis: “ Vice is covered by wealth, and vir- 
| tue by poverty ;”’ or, to give it in the verbal trans- 

lation, “ Among men there are some who have their 
vices concealed by wealth, and others who have their 
virtues concealed by poverty.” Every man’s obser- 
vation will supply him with instances of rich men, 
who have several faults and defects that are over- 
looked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their 
riches; and, I think, we cannot find a more natural 
description of a poor man, whose merits are lost in 
his poverty, than that in the words of the wise man: 
“There was a little city, and few men within it, 
and there came a great king against it, and besieged 
it, and built great bulwarks against it. Now there 
was found in it a poor wise man, and he, by his wis- 
dom, delivered the city; yet no man remembered 
that same poor man. ‘Then said I, wisdom is better 
than strength; nevertheless, the poor man’s wisdom 
is despised, and his words are not heard.” 

The middle condition seems to be the most adyan 
tageously situated for the gaining of.yisdom.. Po- 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the supply- 
+ | ing of our wants, and riches upon enjoying our su- 

perfluities; and, as Cowley has said in another case, 
“Itis hard for a man to keep a steady eye upon 
truth, who is always in a battle or a triumph.” 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man; one 
may observe that there is a set of each of these grow- 
ing out of poverty, quite different from that which 
nises out of wealth. Humility and patience, indus 
try and temperance, -are very often the good quali 
ties of a poor man, Humanity and good-nature, 
magnanimity and a sense of honour, are as -often 
the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, po- 
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I shall fll the remaining part of + 
very pretty allegory, which is Se Paper wiy y 
by Aristophanes, the Greek ae OUght into a ! 

bid nes, eek comedi bay 
originally designed as a satire upo Mb Sten 
in some parts of it; it is, like the i hia, 
a kind of comparison be ng disen 

Chremylus, who was 
withal exceeding poor, 
riches to his son, consu 
the subject. The oracle bids him follow 
man he should see uy 
The person he chanced 
old blind sordid man, but, upon his follows big 
from place to place, he at last found, by bis exp 
confession, that he was Plutus the god of ricky,’ 
and that he was just come out of the house ota) 
miser. Plutus further told him, that when he my 
a boy, he used to declare, that as soon as he cane 
to age he would distribute wealth to no one butne 
tuous and just men; upon which Jupiter, comity. 
ing the pernicious consequences of such a 
tion, took his sight away from him, and left him | 
stroll about the world in the blind condition wheres} 
Chremylus beheld him. ‘With much ado Chrems’ 
prevailed upon him to go to his house, where bess 
an old woman in a tattered raiment, who had bee) 
his guest for many years, and whose name was Pe 
verty. The old woman refusing to turn out oy 
as he would have her, he threatened to ae 
not only from his own house, but out of a P| 
if she made any more words upon the Lae 
verty on this occasion pleads her eau ae b 
and represents to her old landlord, tha ‘eras a 
be driven out of the country, all ihein hers aal 
and sciences, would be driven out W 
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tee cana a rich 
2a ua R 2 confirmed 
ters with a remon- 
e innovation he was re- 
condition, and could not live 
Chremylus, who in the cee 
Jigious in his poverty, concludes 
rene shich was relished by all the 
alb wees grown rich as well as him- 
sho Were arry Plutus jn a solemn pro- 
e nd instal him in the place of 
'h ilegory instructed the Athenians in 
Bea mG it vindicated the conduct of | 
2 ordinary distributions of wealth ; 
i place: as it showed the great ten- 
A to corrupt the morals of those who 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1712. 


s traducere leniter wvum; 
s agitet vexetque cupido; 
mediocriter utilium spes. 

Hor. l Ep, xviii. 97 


n ide with gentle ease 

Ho 0 a ent of your days ; 
Nor vex’d by mean and low desires, 
Nor warm'd by wild ambitious fires; 
By hope alarm’d, depress‘d by fear, z 
| For things but Jittle worth your care.— FRANCIS. 

Having endeavoured in my last Saturday’s pa- 
‘get to show the great excellency of faith, I shall 
ere consider what are the proper means of strength- 
(ening and confirming it in the mind of man. Those 
sho delight in reading books of controversy, which 
are written on both sides of the question on points 
if faith, do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled 
pbitof it, They are one day entirely convinced 
df ils important truths, and the next meet with 
‘onething that shakes and disturbs them. The 
dubt which was laid revives again, and shows itself 
innew difficulties, and that generally for this rea- 
‘on, because the mind, which is perpetually tost in 
‘controversies and. disputes, is apt to forget the rea- 
ions which had once set itat rest, and to be dis- 
irh any former perplexity, when it appears 
Means te or 5 started by a different hand. 
See ae audible than an inquiry after 
Eo pi thing is more irrational than to pass 
elie an tied ree without determining our- 
tthe last in sel other, in those points which are 
eye Sas tous. 'T here are indeed many 
nets by which ze may withhold our assent ; but, 
ihe preatest Aina are to regulate our lives, it is 
ited, without aba ae be wavering and unset- 
fhe most safe and gon that side which appears 
nle, therefore, whi eT most probable. The first 
in y readin S TSn lay down, is this; that 

roughly Gans P iscourse we find ourselves 
(the reasona}l ed ofthe truth of any article, and 

vleness of our belief in it, we should 


Dever 
hye T after suffer 
Nema ffer ourselves to call it in question. 


y 
tioned an forget the arguments which occa- 
{teoeth the nviction, but we ought to remember the 
Main the 2i io witi us, and therefore still to 
I Tisis no eon which they once produced 
RS stionces ton what we do in every common 
wating the S T 1s it possible to act otherwise, 


eal Simei > 
at a faculties, ness and limitation of our in- 
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ua ratione ques 
Ne te semper inop: 
Ne pavor, et rerum 


It was thus that Latimer, one 


jupon the truth, because he knows it was demon- 


| tion of it; but at the same time it is as certain that 


from the | great conference which was managed between the 


most learned among the Protestants and Papists 
in the reign of Queen Mary. ‘This venerable old 
man, knowing how his abilities were impaired by 
age, and that it was impossible for him to recollect 
all those reasons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his companions, who 
were in the full possession of their parts and learn- 
ing, to baffle and confound their antagonists by the 
force of reason. As for himself, he orly repeated 
to his adversaries the articles in which he firmly 
believed, and in the profession of which he was de- 
termined to die. It is in this manner that the ma. 
thematician proceeds upon propositions which he 
has once demonstrated ; and though the demonstra- 
tion may have slipped out of his memory, he builds 


strated. This rule is absolutely necessary for 
weaker minds, and in some measure for men of the 
greatest abilities; but to these last I would propose, 
in the second place, that they should lay up in their 
memories, and always keep by them in readiness, 
those arguments which appear to them of the 
greatest strength, and which cannot be got over by 
all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other A man is 
quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who finds 
it is not against his interest that it should be true. 
The pleasure he receives at present, and the hap- 
piness which he promises himself from it hereafter, | 
will both dispose him very powerfully to give credit | 
to it, according to the ordinary observation, that we ! 
are easy to believe what we wish. It is very cer- | 
tain, that a man of sound reason cannot forbear 
closing with religion upon an impartial examina- 


faith is kept alive in us, and gathers strength from 
practice more than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is more per- 
suasive than any of the former; and that is au habi- 
tual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in con- 
stant acts of mental worship, as in outward forms | 
The devout mam does not only believe, but feels | 
there is a Deity: He has actual sensations of him; | 
his experience concurs with his reason; he sees 
him more and more in all his intercourses with him, 
and even in this life almost loses his faith in con- 
viction. % | 

The last method which I shall mention for the | 
giving life to a man’s faith, is frequent retirement 
from the world, accompanied with religious , medi- 
tation. Whena man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions it 
may make in his mind, they are apt to vanish as 
soon as the day breaks about him. The light and 
noise of the day, which are perpetually soliciting 
his senses, and calling off his attention, wear out of 
his mind the thoughts that imprinted themselves in 
it, with so much strength, during the silence and 
darkness of the night. Aman finds the same dit | 
ference as to himself in a crowd and in a solitude : | 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety 
of objects which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the consideration of those 
things which are of the utmost concern to her. The 
cares or pleasures of the world strike in with every 


-x 


a kind of justification to our folly. In our retire- 


o 
he tiep ous arm 
ation in E 


y of martyrs, who introduced 
ngland, behaved himself in that 


ments every thing disposes us to be serious. In 
courts and cities we are entertained with the works 
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of men; in the country with those of God. One is goddess of beauty tj] 


the province of art, the other of nature. Faith andj an agreeable person a o M 
devotion naturally.grow in the mind of every rea- | tion, every limb a ae the 
sonable man, who sees the impressions of divine | tive grace, It on feature a 
power and wisdom in every object on which he casts | not help being at ut this 
his eye. The Supreme Being has made the best ar- | good dancing. ze 
guments for his own existence, in the formation of | this is an imitation of 
the heavens and the earth; and these are argu- jand ata time wh 
ments which a man of sense cannot forbear attend- | business of dancing i 
ing to, who is out of the noise and hurry of human | that reason al] ee Is t 
affairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live under | are what raise aver Sa 
ground, and there converse with works of art and | things that are in Hee il 
mechanism, and should afterward be brought up | tended with impost ENA ji 
into the open day, and see the several glories of the | as in poetry there ae and ions th 
heaven and earth, he would immediately pronounce grams and acrostics ipo bouring O0ls yy yor 
them the works of such a’Being as we define God | who think merely tb vy are Pretender jmagi! 
to be. . The psalmist has very beautiful strokes of | excel. Such eriln Cyt! other ang’ 
poctry to this purpose, in that exalted strain: “ The | who had acquired a enue be rewa ts 
heavens declare the glory of, God; and the firma-| corn through the ey nack of throw} por 
ment sheweth his handy-work. One day telleth | keep his hands in is os tail i a 
another; and one night certificth another. There is | are very faulty in thi na p rea 
neither speech nor language ; but their voices are | by writhing themsel ss andy rt 
heard among them. Their sound is ‘gone out into all | would bea pain for diy Pto Such rutem 
lands; and their words into the ends of the world.” | and yet hope to pléa a us the spectat ike th 
As such a bold and sublime manner of thinking fur- | ligible. Mr, Benes ee Spee own va 
nishes very noble matter for an ode, the reader may couraged, would prone hi at ~ fone 
see it wrought into the following one :— all the dances ne tive woke TN fathers 
I the characters he represent wh 
The spacious firmament on high, i please by making his performe e 
With all the blue ethereal sky, in which no one else ever did, | genns, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, to the characters he r elf 
Their great Original proclaim; ne re my ost 
mi paweaneu sun, from any day, and peas clumsy agevel 
oes his Creator's power display, practise what they would think graces. IP | hosel 
An blis! vi 5 : A Staces; and [ky 
The Beil stan Almighty and. seen dances of his, which might give stand ca 
a : be usefal to a comic writer. These performa though 
Soon as the evening shades prevail ' |have pleased the taste of such as Have not refet | | out t 
eTHshngon alien tin Keon irons nalare enough to know their excellence, because theyin der ya 
And nightly to the lisUning earth; in nature ; and the distorted motions of'others tre} |108 
Repeats the story of her birth :- à offended those who could not form reasons totta i| |028 
4 Whilst all the stars that round her burn, selves for their displeasure, from their beiogac:|) |" 
And all the planets in their turn, tradict} 2 Bae sau je 
RS í Confirm the tidings as they roll, ©| tradiction to nature. ae 
an And spread the truth from pole to pole, When one considers the inexpressible adraniy Mh 
; Il, there is in arriving at some excellence in this ani mre 
What though, in‘solenin silence all is monstrous to behold it so much neglected. Tej} |’ 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? following letter has in it something very nalurl 0: 
What:though no real voice nor sound this subject :— 
R aata aenant oi be found ? The 
And utter forth a glorious voice “Mr. SPECTATOR, jy [bya 
y For eyer singing as they shine, © I am a widower with but one daughter: she rs dersta 
note The Hand that made us is divine." by nature much inclined to be a romp; and [he mae 
: ; : no way of educating her, but commanding 4 5 wait 
$ woman;:whom I entertained, to take sit abt! | | imple 
eo Ae No. 466.] MONDAY, AUGUST 25, 1719 be very watchful in her care and atten e y aus 
; 4 eS her. Iam a man of business, and obliget 
Vera incessu patuit dea.—Vino, “En. i, 409 7 i told me, E heed 
k; „dn. 1: 409. 9 neighbours have 9 ' 
* And by her graceful walk the queen of love is know: mall pbroad sage i Jet in the spruce st} We 
: DADES in my absence our maid has aene while] f |be ne 
Wann Æneas th h eee vants in the neighbourhood ee att Toll) | fany 
AREIS ; ei ero of 7irgil, is lost in the | girl played and romped ae i her onta, at eleven towar 
heae lated a rlect s fener in tie Place on which | you the plain truth, I cate aba the boys alad) 
fis chase ei accosted by a lady im a. habit for years old, at. chuck-farthing it ry chil, 2% tent ¢ 
b inquires of'him, whether he has seen put me upon new thoughts abou i school; 3 npu 
pass by that way any young woman dressed as she | determined to place her ata boarding iggi] [diver 
was? whether she were following the sport in the | at the same time gave a Very discreet ie and i chan 
wood, or any other way employed, according to the | woman her maintenance at the samme of mye) | | tpn 
i custom of huntresses ? The hero answers with the |.to be her companion. I took ae thet ing a 
but imate eben G person as she inquired for; | health, out of harm's weeks ately prev® so “ree 
addan E nore her to be of the deities, | by much importunity, 11 : J cannot expr a | that | 
3 | froin" hey AETA ould con: ae Her form, | to go to one of their 5 xi wasin, Y n the pe —~ 
than a t be earance, manifested she was more | the anxiety my silly hear I morer elt rate l: 
2 0 > buty though she was certainly a god- | romp, now fifteen, taken out : gly inm “7 


o stron 


dess. the poet does not make her Known to be the | of a father upon me s ) a 


Fa 
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+ have suffered more, had my 
stake. My girl came on with the 

eon abs” Į had ever seen, and casting 
modesty y feared me more than all 
aia a which I think gave her 
gavea Do? n it: but she rose pro- 
My romp, now the 
assumed a majesty, 
respect ; and when 
dsaw my face in rapture, she 
‘Te. and I saw in all her mo- 
her father’s satisfaction. 


of her sex, 
he highest 
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that ectator, Will, pette : 
M o RN all the different beauties 
3 an accomp Í 

ios with a design to please 
My girl’s lover can 


go one $0 -half the satisfaction that IT did in her 
DA ld not possibly have imagined that 
4 Det could have been wrought by 
rT lways held in itself ridiculous and 
ee is, I am convinced, no method 
to give young women a sense of their 
and dignity 5 and I am sure there can be 
ditious to’ communicate that value to 
and wan- 


much 


ke this, 


As for 
ners. * A 
io forward, whom you behold among dancers, 


that carriage is more to be ESA Nid gah Soe 
cenius of the performers, than imputed to the art It- 
zii For my part, my child has:danced herself into 
ny esteem; and I have as great an honour for her 
asever I had for her mother, from whom she derived 
those latent good qualities which | appeared in her 
¢mutenance when she was dancing ; for my girl, 
though I say it my self, showed in one quarter of an 
hour the innate principles of a modest virgin, a ten- 
der wife, a generous friend, a kind mother, and an 
indulgent mistress. PN strain hard but I will pur- 
chase for her a husband suitable to her merit, Jam 
your convert in the admiration of what I thought 
you jested when you recommended ; and if you please 
tobe at my house on Thursday next, I make a ball 
formy daughter, and you shall see her dance, or, if 
you will do her that honour, dance with her. 

“Tam, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ PHILOPATER.” 


: aie some time ago spoken of a treatise written 
y Mr. Weaver on this subject, which is now, I un- 
erstand, ready to be published. This work sets this 
a in a very plain and advantageous light; and 
m convinced from it, that if the art was under 
p Mar egulations, it would be a mechanic way of 
AEN aanbly, in minds not capable of re- 
ig At s0 we any othe È - 
eding A cae y r rules, a sense of good. 
cae one to see Mariamne* dance, let him 
any then yecoetal a brute, I defy him to entertain 
Gans ae Mt of the highest respect and esteem 
dhady’s ee as showed last week a picture in 
tent dresses hea she had a hundred diffe- 
W purpose to d she could clap on round the face 
versity si aasta the force of habits in the 
ange of r countenance. Motion, and 
9 e and aspect, has an effect no less 


‘prisin 
on i; 
dances, 8 on the person of Mariamne when she 


€ is ' à 
ana pretty, and as silly as she is 
apes b as a very good ear, and a most 

3 Dut the folly of the thing is such, 


es A 
50 Mmpertinently, and affects to please 


ATOR. 


so sillily, that while she dances you see the simpletoz 
from, head to foot. Tor you must know (as trivial 
as this art is thought to be), no one ever was a good 
dancer that had not a good understanding. If this 
be a truth, I shall leave the reader to judge, from- 
that maxim, what esteem they ought to have for such 
impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn 
round, and jump over their heads; and, in a word, 


| play a thousand pranks which many animals can do 
| better than a man, instead of performing to perfec- 


tion what the human figure only is capable of per- 
forming. 
It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up for 

a mighty lover, at least, of virtue, should take so 

much pains to recommend what the soberer part. of 
mankind look upon to be.a trifle; but, under favour 
of the'soberer part of mankind, I think they have 

not enough considered this matter, and for that rea- 
son only disesteem it. I must also, in my own jus- 


| tification, say, that I attempt to bring into the ser- 


vice of honour and virtue every thing in nature that 
can pretend to give elegant delight. It may pos- 
sibly be proved, that vice is in itself destructive of 
pleasure, and virtue in itself conducive to it. If the 
delights ofa free fortune were under proper regula- 
tions, this truth would not want much argument to 
support it; but it would be obvious to every man, 
that there isa strict affinity between all things that 
are truly laudable and beautiful, from the highest 
sentiment of the soul to the most indifferent gesture 


of the body.—T. 


‘No. 467.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1712. 
— Quodcunque mez poterunt audere Camena. 
Seu tibi-par poterunt; seu, quod spes abnuit, ultra; 
Sive minus; certeque canent minus; omne vovemus 
Hoc tibi: ne tanto careat mihi nomine charta. 
Tiso. ad Messalam, I Eleg iv. 24 


Whate'er my Muse adventurous dares indite, 

Whether the niceness of thy piercing sight 

Applaud my lays, or censure what I write 

To thee I sing, and hope to borrow fame, 

By adding to my page Messala’s name. ` 

Tne love of praise is'a passion deeply fixed in the 

mind of every extraordinary person; and those, whoa 
are most affected with it seem most to partake of 
that particle of the divinity which distinguishes man- 
kind from the inferior creation. Jhe Supreme Be- 
ing himself is most pleased with- praise and thanks- 
giving: the other part of our duty is but an acknow- 
ledgment of our faults, whilst this is the immediate 
adoration of his perfections. “T'was an excellent 
observation, that we then only despise commenda- 
tion when we cease to deserve it; and we have still 
extant two orations of Tully and Pliny, spoken to 
the greatest and best princes of all the Roman em- 
perors, who, no doubt, heard with the greatest satis- 
faction, what even the most disinterested persons, 
and at so large a distance of time, cannot read with- 
out admiration: Cæsar thought his life consisted in 
the breath of praise, when he professed he had lived 
long enough for himself, when he had for his glory. 
Others have sacrificed themselves for a name which 
was not to begin till they were dead, giving away 
themselves to purchase a sound which was not te 
commence till they were out of hearing. But by 
merit and superior excellences, not only to gain, 
i but, whilst living, to enjoy a great and universal 
repulation, is the last degree of happiness which we 
can hope for here. Bad characters are dispersed 
abroad with confusion, I hope for example sake, and 
(as punishments are designed by the civil power) 


: aa 
+ * Probably Mrs. Bicknell. 


| =a 
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more for the deterring the innocent ihan the chas- 


~ 


© | should avoid; and I cannot at present do this with 
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tising the guilty. The good are less frequent, sie 
ther it be that there are indeed fewer originals o 
this kind to copy after, or that, through the malig- 
| nity of our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule 


than the virtues we find in others. However, 1t Is 
but jusi, as well as pleasing, even for variety, son 
times to give the world a representan. of ie 
bright side of human nature, as well as the ar ang 
gloomy. ‘The desire of imitation may, perhaps, e 
’ | a greater incentive to the practice of what is good, 
than the aversion we may conceive at what is blame- 
able: the one immediately directs you what you 
should do, whilst the other only shows what you 


more satisfaction, than by,endeavouring to do some 
fustice to the character of Manilius. . 

` [t would far exceed my present design, to give a 
particular description of Manilius through all the 
parts of his exceilent life, Ishall now only draw 
bim in his retirement, and pass over in silence the 
sarious arts, the courtly manners, and the undesign- 
cng honesty by which he attained the honours he 


Mg parties. "Tis his Peculj i| 
he espouses neither with A oh PP bineg 
not only admired, but mike eur 

usnal felicity, he is belo aoe wore BAIM 
and I never yet saw an ae x mU 
sex, but was immediately so% of ihat 


das enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and ve- 
neration to the ease he does enjoy. *Lis here that 
he looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows 
through which he has steered to so fair a haven ; he 
îs now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
which a great knowledge and use of mankind has 
discovered to be the most useful to them. Thus in 
his private domestic employments he is no less glo- 
jious than in his public; for it is in reality a more 
difficult task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inac- 
tive life, than in one that is spent in hurry and 
| business: persons engaged in the latter, like bodies 
violently agitated, from the swiftness of their motion 
have a brightness added to them, which often va- 
nishes when they are at rest; but if it then still re- 
main, it must be the seeds of intrinsic worth that 
thus shine out without any foreign aid or assistance. 
His liberality in another might almost bear the 
name of profusion; he seems to think it laudable 
even in the excess, like that river which most en- 
riches when it overflows.* But Manilius has too 
perfect a taste of the pleasure of doing good ever to 
Tet it be out of his power; and for that reason he 
will have a just economy anda splendid frugality at 
home, the fountain from whence those streams should 
ilow which he disperses abroad. He looks with dis- 
dain on those who propose their death as the timo | 
when they are to begin their munificence; he will 
both see und enjoy (which he then does in the high- 
est degree) what he bestows himself; he will be the 
living executor of his own bounty, whilst they who 
have the happiness to be within his care and patron- 
uge at once pray for the continuation of his life and 
their own good fortune. Noone is out of the Teach 
of his obligations; he knows how, by proper and be- 
coming methods, to raise himself to a level with 
those of the highest rank; and his good-nature is a 
suflicient warrant against the want of those who are 
so unhappy as to be in the very lowest. One may 
Say of him, as Pindar bids his Muse say of ‘Theron, 


one oer are many x ktw i i 
some particular pers yey 9 ar ole 
varie ith eyiti the rea Cay fi n 
he is the first w hose entices and indi yhilst 
please and to be Peat e fortune he 
admired, and wherever hs Whereve tne 
His merit fares like the shen absent to è aer $ 
are either seen with adres ok where 
one dare own that he has n ne by hen 
which has received so RY e 
and malice find it against th j ce 
slander and obloquy, Tis f a 
E N S9 as hard i ever 
detract from, as tora friend to add | inclin: 
An attempt upon his reputation i Lto, MS Dra witht ' 
of one’s own; and there is but ae stenig pince 
him, which is to refuse him his One way p hii 
and be obstinately silent. Just Cound 
It is below him to catchsthe sieht wi V 
dress; his outward garb is pa een anyeng pi 
mind, It is genteel, plain, and ik Tete ti vate 
knows: that gold and embroidery ava He wa 
to the opinion which all have of ESE hal tel 
he Gives a lustre to the plainest dress, while My 
possible the richest should communicate any aie ards 
He is still the principal figure in the room, Hen tia t 
engages your eye, as if there were some point dl have 
Ate which shone Stronger upon him than op any lf | of ver 
other person, aiet 
He puts me in mind of a story'of the famous Buy por. 
d'Amboise, who, at an assembly at court, whee f | $0 mi 
every one appeared with the utmost magnificent |f} | comp 
relying on his own superior behaviour, Instead of] ff | ment 
adorning himself like the rest, put on that daye man. 
plain suit of clothes, and dressed all his sersantsix) | | were 
the most costly gay habits he could procure, Th! for ac 
event was, that the eyes of the Whole court wer piin; 
fixed upon him; all the rest locked like his attent: n 
ants, while he alone had the air of a person of quali] an 
and distinction. sion chen 
Like Aristippus, mha leyer skope oat beaut 
appears in, it still sits free and casy Hh befor 
fais part of his character, ’tis true, K i ee 
from him; for as he is altogether equal tot i ec! say, | 
ness of his present circumstances, the Ba peat 
his judgment has so far corrected the ingne >? icin 
his ambiti hat he will not trouble hinsell Wt ink 
his am ition, t at he wi l : hing heyoud i mn al 
either the desires or pursuits of any thing 0° en 
resent enjoyments. 3 im upt woul 
p A Teui obliging things flow bone make 
every occasion; and they were ee wasat ie] fp | Àth 
natural, that it is impossible to t ee think i as 
least pains to look for them. One Warp 


jscove | 
was the demon of good thoughts E blinded pensi 
him those treasures, which he me in eit me, 
thers from seeing, they lay so, directly 1 kai) J | ea 
Overs sirom 8) sure that 18 1 Whicl 
Nothing can equal the pleasu | 


sfaction 00 im, 
ea z k, but the satis. iy 

- Swear that Theron sure has sworn / Rearing) hi a eS attention he pays t0 deg 

No one near him should be poor. * in the civility ane » a silent comm wl hear 

SWear that none ever had such graceful arn of others. His looks are b ~ and a secret rep tefle, 

Fortune's free gifts of freely to impart, what is good and praisewort D) Poos 

ith q unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart, to what is licentious and Cs dange finite 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the | how to appear free and OPA thout seein Jivenel reo 

universal love and esteem of all men ; nor steer with | trusion, and to be eau OUT a is always | fern 

i More success between the extremes of two contend The gravity of his conyers d tho gaiety 1" Se yi 

j — | With his wit and humour, ai jostructive: 
; * The Nih | pered with something tha wae ae 
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Thus, W! S 
ples £ your reason, nor se 
egre the expense oF od. humour ; but, by a 
o merry Joss 0 oe either go together, 
with the f his tempers they © rant his 
ture 0 peed ach other. In fine, his 
tually sue quall distant from constraint 
pehavion’ De he commands your respect 
igenc™s . 
reais Ture carriage such an engaging 
jn his W 8t persuade one’s self he is 
that one oes rougher passions, which, 
uated Del lace seldom fail of showing 
r they fin Fard demeanour of the person 
ves in the i constitution is a just tem- 
long t05 Eoln on one hand, and vio- 
e betwen 1 He is mild and gentle, where- 
nt oa ‘ve him leave to follow his own 
3 affairs will give j oki lf 
. but yet never failing to exert himse! 
Hons ind resolution in the service of his 
ier counttYs or his friend. —Z 
Se 
a Xo 168.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1712. 
Y Cate p : ae acer, et qui plurimum et salis 
a | || manono os mangs Prns Epist, 
ected; be ee “ingenious, pleasant fellow, and one who had a great 
d nothing | Her wit and satire, With an equal share of good-humour. 
l | . 
rate! My paper is, in a kind, a lenon but it re- 
ny to bia ards rather what passes 1n the yon o TON 
Hein tion than that ef business. I am very sorry that | 
e point d | have at present 2 circumstance before me, which is 
20 On any! ofvery great ir 1portance to all who have a relish for 
IH | gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour; I mean the death of 
ous Busy poor Dick Estcourt. I have been obliged to him for 
rt, where) J | so many hours of jollity, that it is but a small re- 
nificent compense, though all I can give him, to pass 2 mo- 
instead ¢ ment or two in sadness for the loss of so agreeable a 
hat daye| || | man. Poor Estcourt! the Jast time I saw him, we 
oryante were plotting to show the town his great capacity 
ire, The! for acting in its full light, by introducing him as dic- 
ourl were tating to a set of young players, in what manner to 
is attend. peer hie sentence, and Rie the other passion. He 
of quality had so exquisite a discerning of what was defective 
TEN inany object before him, sae in an instant he could 
ditione ff | show you the ridiculous side of what would pass for 
him; bet) beautiful and just, even to men of no ill judgment, 
je difen) before he had pointed at the failure. He was no 
he large- less skilful in the knowledge of beauty ; and I dare 
titade d \ tay, there is no one who knew him well, but can re- 
rations f Dia gan more well-turned compliments, as well as smart 
self with ee of Mr. Estcourt’s, than of any other man 
eyond ti ee This was easily to be observed in his 
imo E faculty of telling a story, -in which he 
m R make hi ow in natural and unexpected incidents to 
jee ott na court to one part, and rally the other part 
pas at | * “company. ‘Then he would vary the usage he 
ie fap according as he saw them bear kind or 
"indad Pensive eae He had the knack to raise up a 
voit ate] | |, with thee and mortify an impertinently gay 
taken 2) J “ea thousand ae agreeable skill imaginable. There 
_receltes Wich make m ings which crowd into my memory, 
Jisco0t® ` EIE ch concerned to tell on about 
Jation dl lieger threw. Oi ing up the skull which the grave- 
p repel al of the kin yu» With an account that it was the 
e knott teflectiong and €S Jester, falls into very pleasing 
prof it Mer Vorick 1 puts out to his companion, “ Alas, 
geri NC iest of mosrons him, Horatio, a fellow of in- 
livene! i his back a i exquisite fancy; he hath borne 
piste | i, ed in my ima pean times: and now how ab- 
pel | Hera hung ia it is! my gorge rises at 
Lae Se lips that 1 have kissed í know 
i 
Í 
>. 


not how oft. Where be your gibes now? your gam- 
bols? your songs? your flashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table on a roar? not one now 
to mock your own grinning ? quite chap-falien? Now 
get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 
Make her laugh at that.” 


his circumstances. Thus it is ordinary with them to 
praise faintly the good qualities of those below them, 
and say, It is very extraordinary in such a man as 
he is, or the like, when they are forced to acknow- 
ledge the value of him whose lowness upbraids their 
exaltation. 


judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and 
a most blameless inoffensive behaviour, could not 
raise this man above being received only upon the 
foot of contributing to mirth and diversion. . But he 
was as easy under that condition, as a man of so ex- 
cellent talents was capable; and since they would 
have it, that. to divert was his business, he did it with 
all the seeming alacrity imaginable, though it stung 
him to the heart that it was his business. Men of 
sense, who could taste his excellences, were well sa- 
tisfied to let him lead the way in conversation, and 
play after his own manner; but fools, who provoked 
him to mimicry, found he had the indignation to let 
it be at their expense who called for it, and he would 
show the form of conceited heavy fellows as jests to 
the company at their own request, in revenge for in- 
terrupting him from being a companion to put on 
the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
companion was, that in the accounts he gave of per- 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of 
their faces, and manner of theirgestures, but he would 
in his narrations fall into their very way of think- 
ing, and this when he recounted passages wherein 
men of the best wit were concerned, as well as such 
wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of 
understanding. Itis certainly as great an instance 
of self-love to a weakness, to be impatient of being 
mimicked, as any can be imagined. There were 
none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or those 
who were incapable of amending their faults, that 
dreaded him; to others he was in the highest degree 
pleasing ; and I do not know any satisfaction of 
any indifferent kind I ever tasted so much, as hay- 
ing got over an impatience of my secing myself in 
the air he could put me when I have displeased him. 
It is indeed to his exquisite talent this way, more 
than any philosophy I could read on the subject, 
that my person is very little of my care, and it is in- 
different to me what is said of my shape, my air, my 
manner, my speech, or my address. It is to poor 
Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at the hap- 
piness of thinking nothing a diminution to me, but 
what argues a depravity of my will. a ee 

It has as much surprised me as any thing in na- 
ture, to have it frequently said, that he was not a 
good player: but that must be owing to a partiality 
for former actors in the parts in which he succeeded 
them, and judging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the thing. When 
a man of his wit and smartness could put on an utter 
absence of common sense in his face, as he did in 
the character of Bullfinch in the Northern Lass, and 
an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the char 
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racter of Pounce in the Tender Husband, it is folly 
to dispute his capacity and success, as he wasan astar, 


A 


It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, 
as much as in them lies, the character of a man to ! 


It is to this humour only, that it is to | 
be ascribed, that a quick witin conversation, a nice | 


| 


Ay 


w a 
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‘Poor Estcourt ! let the vain and proud be at rest, 
thou wilt no more disturb their admiration of their 
dear selves; and thou art no longer to drudge in 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of 
thy merit, for thy maintenance, : 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to run 
into reflections upon our mortality, when disturbers 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notice 


such talents, as the man of whom J am speaking 
was master of, a more melancholy instance of mor 
tality than the dissolution of persons of never so high 


-| characters in the world, whose pretensions were that | 


they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spec- 
tator, give an account of this extraordinary man, 
who, in his way, never had an equal in any age be- 
fore him, or in that wherein he lived. I speak of 
him as a companion, and a man qualified for con- 
yersation, His fortune exposed him to an obsequi- 
ousness towards the worst sort of company, but his 
excellent qualities rendered him capable of making 
| the best figure in the most refined. I have been 
present with him among men of the most delicate 
| taste a whole night, and have known him (for he 
| saw it was desired) keep the discourse to himself the 
| most part.of it, and maintain his good-humour with 
a countenance, in a language so delightful, without 
offence to any person or thing upon earth, still pre- 
serving the distance his circumstances obliged him 
to; I say, Ihave seen him do all this in such a 
| charming manner, that Iam sure none of those I 
hint at will read this without giving him some sor- 
row for their abundant mirth, and one gush of tears 
„for so'many bursts of laughter, I wish it were any 


i 
H 


eyes are too much suffused to let me go on -T. 

#42 The following severe passage in this number of the 
Spectator in folio, apparently levelled at Dr. R 
: suppressed in all the subsequent editions :— 
It isa felicity his friends may rejoice in; that he had his 
senses, and used them is he ought to do, in his last moments. 
It is remarkable that his judgment was in its calm perfection 
to the utmost article: for when his wife, out of her fondness, 
_ desired she might send for a certain illiterate humorist (whom 

he had accompanied in a thousand mirthful moments, and 
whose insolence makes fools think he assumes from conscious 
merit), he answered, “Do what you please, but he will not 
come near me.” Let poor Estcourt’s negligence about this 


message convince the unwary of a triumohant empir/c's igno- 
ance and inhumanity. 


No. 469.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1712. 


Detrahere aliquid alteri, et hominem hominis incommodo 
suum augere commodum, magis est contra naturam quam 
mors, quam paupertas, quam dolor, quam cetera qua: pos- 
sunt aut corpori accidere, aut rebus externis. —TuLL. 


To detract any thing from another, and for one man to multi- 
ply bis Own conveniences by the inconveniences of another, 
48 more against nature than death, than poverty, than pain, 


„and the other things which can befal the body, or external 
circumstances, 


Tam persuaded there are few men, of gencrous 
principles, who would seek after great places, were 
if Not rather to have an Opportunity in their hands 
of obliging their particular friends, or those whom 
they look upon as men of worth, than to procure 
wealth and honour for themselves. To an honest 
mind, the best perquisites of a place are the ad- 
“vantages it gives a man of doing good. 

Those who are under the great officers of state, 
and are the instruments by which they act, have 
more frequent Opportunities for the exercise of com- 


one 
a ee 


$ 
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when they who can please and divert are pulled from | 
us. But for my part, I cannot but think the loss of | 


honour to the pleasant creature’s memory, that my | 


adcliffe, was | 


Se 
a 
TOR. ; 
passion and benevolence e 
selves. These men know -aù their K 
come before the ereat > CYery lit CDer 
4 e great m tile ca, Ott = 
sessed with honest ming an, and, ip oe jibe 
a recommendation in re will consi pul 
self to them, and make 4, Detson Who POH i 
most powerful solicitor in i Justice of rele tak 
temper, when he js jn E 18 behalf, NOA hon 
blessing to the public pee Of business t for 
and the widow, assists the ie atronizes ih his, 
ignorant. He does not rete less, and mitt ce 
sins; who does not know ect the Person tty Hit 
reluse doing a good o 0 expla ee 
not pay the fee of it. Seg m a man brea pE 
himself in all his Proceedin ha though by hi 
he finds a thousand ocat Y Justice ‘thor 
tured offices of generosity ai for all the w imp 
A man is unfit for such a laana passion, ye 
a sour untractable nature X ia of trust (prin 
that makes him uneasy to thos S re oth T 
Roughness of temper is apt to di © approach ji | | ploy 
timorous or modest, . The proud malta the! 
those from approaching him ae {aul 
condition, and who most want Hie ee n 
impatient man will not give Le N T 
formed of the matter that lies before hin tole l 
cer, with one or more of these unbecomins Bis, 
is sometimes looked Upon as a proper pers qualite | 
off impertinence and solicitation Tron i 3 w 
but this is a kind of merit that can never al 
injustice which may very often arise from it. H X 
There are two other vicious qualities which te | he 
der a man very unfit for such a place of trust Th if 
first of these is a dilatory temper, which commis tor 
innumerable cruelties without design. The mum | ina 
which several have laid down fora man’s condit | euc! 
in ordinary life, should be inviolable witha mania! \ ac, 
| office, never to think of doing that to-morrow whid| f | im 
may be done to-day. A man who defers doing wht | jus 
| ought to be done, is guilty of injustice so longas ‘the 
he defers it. The dispatch of a good office is vey i wht 
often as beneficial to the solicitor as the good afte | spe 
itself, In short, if a man compared the incone-| | var 
|nienees which another suffers by his delays, with j dif 
the trifling motives and advantages which he am | the 
self may reap. by such a delay, he would neri | ign 
guilty of a fault which very often does an irrepatt:| ff | enr 
ble prejudice to the person who depends upon hin, | ste 
pred trouble t wh 


and which might be remedied with little 
himself. ee. aul 

But in the last place there is no me 
to be employed in business, as he vile 3 a Ti 
gree capable of corruption; and suc td 
man who, upon any pretence whatsoc et el 
more than what is the stated and Da ree 
of his office. Gratifications, tokens of è ea ma 
dispatch-money, and the like spacio treet 
the pretences under which corruption 


p vill, hi 
shelters itself. An honest reed 


with honour and reputation, 
state that is cankered with Sense 
rapine and exaction.. aye rip E 
charged with such an inflexible meow up 0° 
not see men in all ages; vate which are t 
bitant wealth, with the abi moie n 
met with in an ordinary mec eeds € 
think that such a corruption Pinter thems 
men’s employing the first tha A 
l those who have the character $ 
men, instead 
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J have been trained up in the 


a | virtue 
v. . s 

3 e ai that men of learning wha 
ose h ve it generally with greater 
ait che “d. The chief reason 
i iove: A man that has spent 
a has been used to find virtue 
; A man that has 


5, aa 
-ne stigmatized. h 
ice the world, has often seen vice 
countenanced. Extortion, 


hich are branded with in- 
aman a figure in the world; 
ich a elebrated in au- 
al qualities, which are e a : 
ingenuity, and .good-nature, 
g : 
This cannot but have a 


3, 05 8 

ruin 

yorish ct on men whose tempers and 
4 4 
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oks, often g 


þe- at least this advantage in em- 


f learning that 
would sit more gracefully on them, 


ild not see many 
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rarpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
rei labor est ineptiarum.—MART. 2 Epig. lxxxvi. 


“Tis folly only, and defect of sense, 

Turns trifles into things of consequence. 
Į nave heen very often disappointed of late years, 
i when upon examining the new edition of a classic 
l author, L have found above half the volume taken 
ip with various readings. ` When I have expected 
to mect with a learned note upon a doubtful passage 
lina Latin poct,- I have only been informed, that 
| euch or such ancient manuscripts for an et write an 
| ac, or of some other notable discovery of the like 
| importance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
| usa different sense, or a new elegance in an author, 
| the editor does very well in taking notice of it; but 
i when he only entertains us with the several ways of 
| spelling the same word, and gathers together the 
| various blunders and mistakes of twenty or thirty 
| different transcribers, they only take up the time of 
ie learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the 
pen Ihave often fancied with myself how 
be ae ae oH Tann antier would be, should he 
which perce absurdities in sense and grammar, 
hava ues is him by some or other of these 
Ries fates Pies he speaks nonsense; in 
lots and Sane of a word that was never heard 
SRNR avers is scarce a solecism in writing 
at libert author is not guilty of, if we may be 
as y to read him in the words of some manu- 
cript, which the laborious edi i 
‘examine in the pr us editor has thought fit to 
| Tqnestion n Rees of his work. * 
ig e very aeo ee Ra 
[tave been hitherto Se erstand what itis that I 
[Bire them a notion ae ing of. I shall therefore 
ing to write after « L this practice, by endeavour- 
nent fore in the aaa Persons Who make an emi- 
[ie will su e republic of letters. To this end 
l which T Ppose that the following song is an old ode, 
the ty Present to the public inva new edition, with 
€ Several various public in a new edition, with 
mereditions, andi Teadings which I find of it in for- 
annot relish’ the Pe ancient manuscripts. Those who 

=. various readings, will perhaps find 


their 

acconnt j 

s n : 

Peared in print the song, which never before ap- 


My lov: fi 
Ae es fickle once and changing, 
rome Would settle in my heart + : 
uty still to beauty ranging 


“Twas first a charming shape enslav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal stroke: 

Till by her wit Corinna sav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 


But now a long and lasting anguish 
For Belvidera I endure; 2 

Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish, 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure 


For here the false unconstant loyer, 
After a thousand beauties shown, 
Does new surprising charms discover, 

‘And finds variety in one. 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


Stanza the first, verse the first. And changing. | 
The and in some manuscripts is written thus, §: 
but that in the Cotton library writes tt in three dis- 
tinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e'er would.] Aldus reads 
it ever would; but as this would hurt the metre, we 
have restored it to its genuine reading, by observing 
that syneeresis which had been neglected by igno- 
rant transcrihers. ° i 
Ibid. In my heart.] Scaliger and others, on my 
heart. " 
Verse the fourth, I found a dart.] The Vatican 
manuscript for I reads it; but this must have. been 
the hallucination of the transcriber, who probably 
mistook the dash of the I for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second, The fatal 
stroke.| Scioppius, Salmasius, and many others, for 
the read a; but I have stuck to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by her wit.| Some manu- 
scripts have it his wit, others your, others thei wit. 
But as I find Corinna to be the name of a woman 
in other authors, I cannot doubt but it should be her, 

Stanza the third, verse the first. A long and last- 
ing anguish.| The German manuscript reads a last- 
ing passion, but the rhyme will not admit it. 

Verse the second. For Belvidera I endure.) Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should change 
Belvidera into Pelvidera; Pelvis being used by seve- 
ral of the ancient comic writers for a looking-glass, 
by which means, the etymology of the word is very 
visible, and Pelvidera will signify a lady who often 
looks in her glass; as indeed she had very good rea- 
son, if she had all those beauties which our poet 
here ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Hourly I sigh, and hourly lan- 
guish.| Some for the word hourly read daily, and 
others nightly; the last has great authorities of its- 
side. > 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure.] The elder 
Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a 
thousand beauties.) In several copies we meet with 
a hundred beauties, by the usual error of the tran- 
scribers, who probably omitted a cipher, and had 
not taste enough to know that the word thousand 
was ten times a greater compliment to the poet’s 
mistress than a hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one.| Most 
of the ancient manuscripts have it in two. Indeed 
so many of them concur in this last reading, that I 
| am very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
| place. There are but two reasons, which incline me 
to the reading as I have published it : first, because 
the rhyme, and secondly, because the sense is pre- 
served by it. It might likewise proceed from the 
oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch their 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers in cipher, 
and seeing the figure I followed by a little dash of 
ithe pen, as is customary in, old manuscripts, they: 


tees 
ev'ry face I found a dart. 


‘perhaps mistook the dash for > second figure, an 


- ~ 
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dy casting up both together, composed out of them 
the figure 2. But this I shall leave to the learned, 
without determining any thing in a matter of so 
«great uncertainty.—C. 


No. 471., SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1712. 
The wise with hope support the pains of life. 


Tne time present seldom affords sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
stogether in life to keep the soul in constant action, 
-and supply an immediate exercise to Its faculties, 
In order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that the 
mind may not want business, but always have ma- 
terials for thinking, she is endowed with certain 
powers, that can recall what is passed, and antici- 
pate what is to come. y 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the me- 
mary, is perpetually looking back, when we have 
nothing present to entertain us. It is like those 
repositories in several animals that are filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may ru- 
minate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 


ECTA 


Tor, o 

upon the tradition of the fall 
deplorable a state they thou E i 
out hope. To Set forth ies 3 
misery, they tell Us, that o Sut 


to the pagan theolowy 
him by Pandora. Cane Bteat Vessel Aceon 
says the fable, there flew our ting Up the tua 
distempers incident to = all the calami À 
time, they'had been alto rom Which 
had been enclosed in the npt, H a 
pany, instead of flying 
close to the lid of j 
I shall make but two reflec 
hitherto said. First, that no 
as that which is full of hope, 
hope is well grounded, and whe 
of an exalted kind, and in its naty 
the person happy who enjoys it "S proper 
must be very evident to those who cons 
are the present enjoyments of the i 
and how insufficient’ to give him ae PADDY ma 
tion and acquiescence in them, SBN st 
_ My next observation is this, that a 
is that which most abounds in a well. aa 
and such a one as is'fixed on obja thas hops] 
et 


ligious lip 


moments, and prevents any chasms of thought by 
ideas of what is passed, we have other faculties that 
-agitate and.employ her for what is to come. These 
are the passions of hope and fear. ; 

-By these two ‘passions we reach forward into fu- 
‘turity, and bring up to our-present thoughts objects 
that lie hid in the remotest depths of time. We 
“suffer misery and enjoy happiness, before they are 
in being; we can set the sun and stars forward, or 
Jose sight of them by wandering into those retired 
parts of eternity, when the heavens and earth shall 
-be no more, 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
‘thoughts are not ? But I shall, in this paper, confine 
myself to that particular passion which goes by the 
‘name of hope, 5 
Our actual enjoyments are so few-and transient, 
that man would be a very miserable being, were he 
not endowed with this passion, which gives him a 
taste of those good things that may possibly come 
into his possession. “ We should hope for every 

“thing that is guod,” says the old poet Linus, “ be- 
“cause there is nothing which may not be hoped for, 
and nothing but what the gods are able to give us.” 
Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and keeps 
the mind awake in her most remiss and indolent 
‘hours, It gives habitual serenity and good humour, 
‘It is d kind of vital heat in the soul, that cheers and 
‘gladdens her, when she does not attend-to it. It 
makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 
_ Beside these several advantages which rise from 
‘hope, there is another whi¢h is none of the least, 
and. that is, its great efficacy in preserving us from 
„Setting too high a value on present enjoyments. 
The saying of Cæsar is very well known. When he 
„had given away all his estate in gratuities among his 
friends, one of them asked what he had left for him. 
self; to which that great man replied, “ Hope.” 
1s natural magnanimity hindered him from prizin 
“what he was certainly possessed of, and turned all 
his thoughts upon Something more valuable that he 
‘had in view. I question not but every reader will 
draw a moral from this story, and apply it to himself 
-without my direction, 

The old story of Pie Jora’s box (which many of 

the learned believe was formed ‘among the heathens ! 


pable of making us entirely happy. This hone: 
religious man is much more sure and cert Ope ing 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it js = the | 
ened not only by reason, but by faith, It haat 
same time its eye perpetually fixed on ta 
which implies in the very notion of it the most ie 
and the most complete happiness. nt 
I have before shown how the influence of hope is 
general sweetens life, and makes our present pa 
dition supportable, if not pleasing ; but a religious | 
hope has still greater advantages.. It does not only 
bear up the mind under her sufferings, but mates 
her rejoice in them, as they may be the instruments 
of procuring her the great and ultimate end of al | 
her hope. | 
Religious hope has likewise this advantage abore | 
any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill his mind not only with secret | 
comfort and refreshment, but sometimes with rapture 
and transport. He triumphs in his agonies, whilt 
the soul springs forward with delight to the gre 
object which she has always had in view, and ae 
the body with an expectation of being reunited 
her in a glorious and joyful resurrection. || 
I shall conclude this essay with ey 
expressions of a lively hope, which t ea al 
made use of in the midst of those coap loring 
versities which surrounded him; a tne lai 
passage had its present and peana x Sat the Lori 
future and prophetic sense. I TN right band į 
always nefora me. Beemte ae ey Tat is gli | 
I shall not be moved. -o shall reti 
and my glory rejoiceth. My flesh awo ff hell, n | 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my ar see cormup 
ther wilt thou suffer thine holy ah Jife I thy 
tion. Thou wilt shew me the I At hand there st 
presence is fulness of joy, at thy "ig! d 
pleasures for evermore. —V- 
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—apiects of charity in a na- greatest and most important share of those plea r 
ui ~of the innt, erable obie who were afilicted | sures; and I soon concluded that it was to the sight. i 
vi Jarg? ail admonishe f body, particularly to regard | That is the sovereign of the senses, and mother of ali I; 
itioy (i0 any distempe™ D species of affliction, and con- the arts and sciences, that have refined'the rudeness ih 
conn! vith oor in the same fe them, since it is impossible of the uncultivated mind to a politeness that distin- | 
tte ia Tei tenderness resented to them. The pro- | guishes the fine spirits from the barbarous gout or { 
ider fine ip all who are vl from a malady in his eves | the great vulgar and the small. The sight is the-}: 
ies X jo 9" 1 peen ener med by Sir William Read, | obliging benefactress that bestows on us the most |: 
tlh ai peratio pE = adition, had taken a resolu- | transporting sensations that we have from the va--¢ 
De i, | ie ing 2 m3 oe oor blind men during their | rious and wonderful products of nature. To the: 
de | ap g maintain dn that creat blessing. This | sight we owe the amazing discoveries of the height, 
Itt es grantas eat and unfrequent, that one | magnitude, and motion of the planets; their several.) 
OD bey We rtune js s0 eoni for all the poor under | revolutions about their common centre of light, heat, 
hase mld think an esta complished, with the addition of | and motion, the sun. The sight travels yet further } 
i ha y imigh easily Ae those wealthy who are in the | to the fixed stars, and furnishes the understanding 1! 
Ls avery fo" aiar OE the thought of the pro- | with solid reasons to prove, that each of them is a |, 
“ ti | ame cala pan a very good motive ; and the par- | sun, moving on its own axis, in the centre of its own | 
mai poser arose cel yes out, as called to particular acts | vortex or turbillion, and performing the same offices | 
ati reling of © e, would be a pretty cement of society | to its dependent planets that our glorious sun does 
7 ay of beneficen cre is the ordinary foundation for men’s | to this But the inquiries of the sight will not be ' 
te and virtue ommerce with each other, and becoming | stopped here, but make their progress through the-l’ 
S holding ae t they agree in the same sort of pleasure; | immense expanse to the Milky, Way, and there F 
ous lif taita aay also be some reason for amity, that | divide the blended fires of the galaxy into infinite ?{ 
d hope, han Sas under one common distress. If all the rich | and different worlds, made up of distinct suns, and ;) 
ane Che Jame in the gout, from a life of ease, plea- | their peculiar equipages of planets, till, unable to- 
Peina i a and Juxury, would help those few who have it | pursue this track any further, it deputes the imagi- 
in thay | wv rout a previous life of pleasure, and add a few of | nation to go on to new discoveries, till it fill the un- -$ 
tenet. | a Jaborious men, who are become lame from un- | bounded space with endless worlds. ant 
S al the | happy blows, falls, or other accidents of age or sick-] ‘ The sight informs the statuary’s chisel with) 
at slate, | ness; I say, would such gouty persons administer | power to give breath to lifeless brass ard HED | 
zost fal | | to the necessities of men disabled like themselves, | and the painter’s pencil to swell. the flat canvass 
| the consciousness of such a behaviour, would be the | with moving figures actuated by imaginary souls. | 
hope iz | best jalap, cordial, and anodyne, in the feverish, | Music indeed may plead another original,* since j 
nt con: | faint, and tormenting vicissitudes of that miserable | Jubal, by the different falls of his hammer on tha- 
eligious | distemper, The same may be said of all other, both | anvil, discovered by the air the first rude music that. 
tot only ‘bodily and intellectual evils. These classes of cha- | pleased the antediluvian fathers; but then the sight 
makes | rty would certainly bring down blessings upon an } has not only reduced those wilder sounds into artful. 
uments age and people; and if men were not petrified with order and harmony, but conyeys that harmony to 
d of all the love of this world, against all sense of the com- | the most distant parts of the world without the help 
f ‘merce which ought to be among them, it would not | of sound. To the sight we owe not only all the. 
e abore | (be an unreasonable bill for a, poor man in the agony | discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine imagery + 
ive the of pain, aggravated by want and poverty, to draw | of poetry that transports the intelligent reader of 
h secret | | upon a sick alderman after this form :— Homer, Milton, and Virgil. n 
zapian | y “ As the sight has polished the world, so does it } 
) Hant a Mr, Bast PLENTY. supply us with the most grateful and lasting plea- } * 
Ge ab ec.” Let love, let friendship, paternal affection, | 
ilsa f aYou Have th ; ; sure. Let love, let friendship, pater af S n,- 
nited lo | sand pou aes e gout and stone, with sixty thou- filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
| ine he s sterling; I have the gout and stone, sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it Ẹ 
jhatical | desire ae reer UIR ; I shall pray for you, and would be endless to enumerate all the pleasures and. 
salmist | Sang Ser pay the bearer twenty shillings for | advantages of sight; every one that has it, every 
and a | j ved Trom, hour ie makes use of it, finds them, feels them, en- 
llowing eras “ Sir, your humble Serva’ joys them. 
ea jaegalgate, iy DRAE ae y “ Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge 
je Lord eck ae EPUL. | are derived from the sight, so has Providence been 
ht hand | The reader’s own imagination will suggest to him | MOYE curious in the formation of its seat, the eye, 
is gle! | hie aoleness of such correspondences, and di- | than of the organs of the other senses. That stu- | 
1 i Y them into a thousand forms: but I shall close pendous machine is composed, in a wonderful man- 
jl, ne | The as I began, upon the subj arorab lind y | ner, of muscles, membranes, and humours. Its mo- 

(Ane following } eee pan l dmirably directed by the muscles; the- 
corrup loflearmine. S etter seems to be written by a man | ONS are a mirably directed by the ; the 
In thy faa ning, who is returned to his study after a sus- | perspicuity of the humours transmit the rays of 
ere at tee ability to do so. The benefit he reports light; the rays are regularly refracted by their fi- 

e to ave received, may well claim the hand- | 891e 3 the black lining of the sclerotes effectually- 

ij encomium he can give the operator prevents their being confounded by reflection. Itis- 
“Mn. Specraro z 4 wonderful indeed to consider how many objects the- 
il Dane Ruminatin 1 By eye is fitted to take in at once, and successively in. 

| the Pleasur g lately on your admirable discourses | an instant, and at the same time to make a judgment * 

iNder to CR ee the Imagination, I began to con- | of their position, figure, and colour. It watches- 
a) es our senses we are obliged for the | against our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in 

EUN REER Ray all the visible objects, whose beauty and variety in-- 
ch hal Snipp, etevolent institution i i struct and delight. 
sed a! Windy, f rea al, seem to Were favour of blind people, and oe 2 = 

i the Principles of Pees from this paper, cer- |- y aans 7 , 
eee anity stated in it. | ® Mr. Weaver ascribes the discovery to Pythagoras. 4 
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great, the loss must be very grievous; of which 


idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost 
and in his Samson Agonistes. 


“To light, in the former. 


— These I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sov'reign vital lump; but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 


To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn 


“ And a little after. 


Seasons return, but not to me retums , 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead. and ever-during dark, 
Surround me: from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expung’d and raz'd, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out 


“ Again, in Samson Agonistes. 


But chief of all i 

O Joss of sight! of thee I most complain: 
Blind among enemies ! O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me's extinc* 
And all her various objects of delight 

Annull’d ———— 

—— Still as a fool, 

Iņ pow'r of others, never in my own, 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half: 
O dark? dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon - 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hopes of day. 


“The enjoyment of sight then being so great a 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an evil, how 
excellent and valuable is the skill of that artist which 
can restore the former, and redress the latter! My 
frequent perusal of the advertisements in the public 
newspapers (generally the most agreeable entertain- 
ment they afford) has presented me with many and 
various benefits of this kind done to my countrymen 
by that skilful artist Dr. Grant, her majesty’s oculist 
extraordinary, whose happy hand has brought and 
restored to sight several hundreds in less than four 

years. Many have received sight by his means who 
came blind from their mother’s womb, as in the fa- 
mous instance of Jones of Newington.* I myself 
have been cured by him of a weakness in my eyes 
next to blindness, and am ready to believe any thing 
that is reported of his ability ‘this way; and know 
that many, who-could not purchase his assistance 
with money, have enjoyed it from his charity. But 
alist of particulars would swell my letter beyond its 
bounds: what I have said being sufficient to comfort 
those who are in the like distress, since they may 
conceive hopes of being no longer miserable in this 


kind, while there is yet alive so able an oculist as 
Tr, Grant. s 


“T am the Spectator’s humble Servant, 
“ PHILANTHROPUS,” 
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Quid? si quis vullu torvo ferus, et pede nudo, 
sxiguieque toga: simulet textore Catonem R 
intuitemne reprasentet moresque Catonis? 


Hor. l-Ep. xix: 12. 


* This ostentatious oculist was, it seems, origi E 

K nally a cobbler 

orenk afterward. a preacher in a ane oi Y Baptists. 

wam oren Ome blind, and was but very little, if at 
f; 7 nts operation, 

guilty of Dren AAN pers on, who appears to have been 


nright in hi 
Advertisements óf E E SGN in his account and 


« The pleasures and advantages of sight being so 


No shoes, his fi Coarsest poy. 
1 t ibl ; And ape grear Cenead Tough he Should, í 
Mton; fron GEORG, NOD UG iE senstbic Must he his in his for Took gg", F 


Suppose a man the 


a is oman Ve 
i and his ming exe te 
pr 


“ Sir, 

“I AM now in th 
my time in reading 
i=] 

read. Your paper 
and it affects me so 


run into your Way: 
T : and I rec 
RE co 

Ject upon which you haye not ieee loyon 
is, the satisfaction some men Yet touche, 
imperfections: I think one yw.” 
their insufficiency, 
opinion it is the Contrary to envy th 1 
may proceed from it, Nothing’; ‘ough p 
Por men of this Sort, speaking of then 

cir own merit (as they think byi selves a h 
praising themselves for their defeci pairing i My 
they commit some fe z 


- freely ai | 
h W frivolous error eel aloni | 
esteemed persons of uncommon t 


much, that I fig 


D \) . 
great aye’ h 


ae in Order tof, 
qualifications. They are generally ‘tak and gr 
judicious neglect of dancing fencing qe niy 
also an unjust contempt for (ravelin, me ate 
dern languages; as for their TEE and they 
never valued or troubled their adieu they 
This panegyrical satire on shemselves eerste | 
worthy our animadversion. I haye ka tain i 
these gentlemen think himself obliged to fy oan 
day of an appointment, and sometimes evel 
spoke to him;.and when you sce them thoy bs 
you'll pardon them, for they have the worst Y t 
in the world. One of them’started up the olherd 
in some confusion, and said, ‘ Now I think on't 1 
am to meet Mr. Mortmain, the attorney, about some 
business, but whether it is to-day or to-mortor, 
*faith I cannot tell.’ Now, to my certain knowledge 
he knew his time toa moment, and was there ee 
cordingly. ‘These forgetful persons have, to heighten 
their crime, generally the best memories of any 
people, as I have found out by their remembering 
sometimes through inadvertency. Two or three! 
them that I Know can say most of our modem tre) 
gedies by heart. I asked a gentleman the other day | 
that is famous for a good carver (at which acquis- 
tion he is out of countenance, imagining it may de | 
tract from some of his more essential Te | 
to help me to something that was near him; but | 
excused himself, and blushing told me, ‘Of ne 
he could never carve in his life;’ though it in 
proved upon him that he cuts up, Se aie 
cases, with incomparable dexterity. Tivo an of 
understood as if I thought it laudable for a n, R 
quality and fortune to rival the acquisition il 
| ficers, and endeavour to excel in little ha 


& 


Le 


ndy quill 


A ; mb 
ties; no, I argue only against being ashen he 
is really praiseworthy. As these acest 5 ofa 
nuity show themselves several ways clean, ant 
sec a man of this temper ashamed to ie his halit 
'setting up for wit, only from negligere Ip. obsertig 
Now I am upon this head, J cannot help 


(be 

3 3 ing from 

also upon a very different folly proceed “arise {10% 
same cause. 


As these above mov gretlel talenti: 
i i i en of g! hat 
affecting an equality mni Tengo) ers l 


: by 
from having the same £ > above thei” 
would come at a parallel i ant, y 


possessing little advantages who 
aval a in man not long wa Greek, He 
comfort himself in his ignorance 0. 


x time that hat 
and the Orientals: at the same tages aid 


lished his aversion to those langt 
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-a diminution than 

as rather a diminu 
Jedge of TONER character : though at the 
ement of oa nguishes and repines he is 
ow he melt Whenever I take any 
aE detracting from what they 
ie J will complain to 


ell them Dp ; 

p ae you will not allow it an ex- 

do 2° nd say I ae that he aaa it is 
3  gainst & g «J am, Sir 

your against, am, Sir, 

e m r umble Servant 

ed gnorant « Your most h arar b 


dam ho- 
very good estate, an 
Fo Tr will allow, when the 
iy honest, there may be, without 
some toying by the way. 


“condition are perhaps too distant and for- 


$ h . put however that is, I am 
EaD { he ri e verses to 

al on thos hat I have writ som 
be ses You professed authors are a 
EY pi us, who write like gentlemen : but 
fhiend to love, you will insert my poem. 
Oe how much service it would do 
]l as reputation with all 
cf mine in the Spec- 
My crime was, that I snatched a kiss, and 


use as follows :— 


I. 


inda, see from yonder flowers 
Bethe bee flies loaded to its cell: 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 
‘Are they impair'd in show or smell ? 


IL 


So, though I robb`d you ofa kiss, 
Sweeter than their ambrosial dew * 
Why are you angry-at my bliss ? 
Has it af all impoverish’d you ? 
III. 
Tis by this cunning I contrive, 
In spite of your unkind reserve, 
To keep my famished love alive, 
Which you inhumanly would starve. 
‘J am, Sir, your humble Servant, 


“ TimotHy STANZA.” 


“Sir, August 23, 1712. 

“ Having a little time upon my hands, I could not 
think of bestowing it better than in writing an 
¢pistle to the Spectator, which I now do, and am, Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

= “ Bos SHORT. 
ten If you approve of my style, I am likely 

gi to become your correspondent. I desire 


Yur opinion of it. I design i i 
i +, 4 design it for that way of wri- 
tg called by the judicious © the familiar.’ Ior 


| jf you are 


tator, 2 
ay poetical exc 
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Asperit i i 
as as agrestis, et inconcinna,—Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 6. 
» Tustic, and inelegant, 


“M . 
u ub Spectator, 


t 
_ BEING of th 
"ited from the eeu 


ig et in the 
Sipe Society 


mber of those that have lately 
re of business and pleasure, my 
SS where I am arises rather 
alte’ to e LA the solitude of it. To be 
wee Ueighhou and return visits from and to a 
eettations $ rs, who, through diversity of age 
ip ble toue can neither be entertaining nor ser- 
He hich ap o a Yue loss of time, and a slavery 


Man . ` 
ust I ene deliver himself, if possible. 
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aa F THE SPECTATOR. 


because they have thrown away the former part of | 


e remaining part of my life, | 


re ee 
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theirs? It is to me an insupportable affliction, to 
be tormented with the narrations of a set of people, 
who are warm in their expressions of the quick relish 
of that pleasure which their dogs and horses have a 
more delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest 
and abhor that damnable doctrine and position of 
the necessity of a bumper, though to one’s own toast; 
for though it is pretended that these deep potations 
are used only to inspire gaiety, they certainly drown 
that cheerfulness which would survive a moderate 
circulation. If at these meetings it were left to every 
stranger either to fill his glass according to his own 


has been sufficiently obedient to that of others, these 
entertainments would be governed with more good 
sense, and consequently with more good breeding, 
‘than at present theyare. Indeed, where any of tlie 


by their glass, proper exhortations might be used to 
these to push their fortunes in this sort of reputa- 
tion; but where it is unseasonably insisted on to a 


dered in the horn for that purpose,* with this aggra- 
vating circumstance, that it distresses the entertain 
er’s guest in the same degree as it relieves his horses. 

© To attend without impatience an account of 


l to survey the orator with desiring eyes, is to me ex- 
i tremely difficult but absolutely necessary, to be upon 
tolerable terms with him; but then the occasional 
burstings out into laughter is of all other accomplish- 
ments the most requisite. 


necessary to be good company ; therefore I beg you 


once for a queer fellow, and avoided. It is mon- 
strous to me, that we who are given to reading and 
calm conversation, should ever be visited by these 
roarers; but they think they themselves, as neigh- 


that they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 


in which you constantly endeavoured the union of 
the metaphorically defunct, that is, such as are nei- 
ther serviceable to the busy and enterprising part of 
| mankind, nor entertainiag to the retired and specu- 
lative. There should certainly, therefore, in each 
county be established a club of the persons whose 
conversations I have described, who for their own 
private, asalso the public emolument, should exclude, 
and be excluded, all other society. Their attire 
should be the same with their huntsmen’s, and none 
should be admitted into this green conversation-piece, 
except he had broken his collar-bone thrice. A 
broken rib or two might also admit a man without 
the least opposition. The president must necessarily 
have broken his neck, and have been taken up dead 
once or twice: for the more maims this brotherhood 
shall have met with, the easier will their conversa- 
tion flow and keep up; and when any one of these 
vigorous invalids had finished his narration of the 
collar-bone, this naturally would introduce the his- 
tory of the ribs. Besides, the different circumstances 
of their falls and fractures would help to prolong and 
diversify their relations. There should also be an 
other club of such men, who had not saveeeded so 
well in maiming themselves, but are however in the 
constant pursuit of these accomplishnesnts. T would 


® A horn is used to administer potions to horses 


inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds he ; 
guests are known to measure their fame or pleasure | 
modest stranger, this drench may be said to be swal- | 


lowed with the same necessity as if it had been ten- | 


five-barred gates, double ditches, and precipices, and | 


I confess at present I ' 
have not that command of these convulsions as is , 


would publish this letter, and let me be known all at | 


bonrs, 'may come into our rooms with the same right , 


“ Your institution of clubs I have always admired, 


è 
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by no means be suspected, by what I have said, to 
traduce in general the body of fox-hunters ; for. 
whilst I look upon a reasonable creature full speed 
after a pack of dogs by way of pleasure, and not of 
business, I shall always make honourable mention 
of it. 

But the most irksome conversation of all others 
l have met with in the neighbourhood, has been 
among two or three of your tray ellers who have over- 
looked men and manners, and have passed through 
France and Italy with the same observation that the 
carriers and stagy-coachmen do through Great Bri- 
tain; that is, their stops and stages have been re- 
gulated according to the liquor they have met with 
in their passage, They indeed remember the names 
of abundance of places, with the particular fineries 
of certain churches; but their distinguishing mark 
isa certain prettiness of foreign languages, the mean- 
ing of which they could have better expressed in 
theirown. The entertainment of these fine observers 
Shakspeare has described to consist 


In talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po 


and then concludes with a sigh, 
Now this is worshipfu) society ? 


“& I would not be thought in all this to hate such 
honest creatures as dogs; I am only unhappy that I 
cannot partake in thcir diversions. But I love them 
so well, as dogs, that I often go with my pockets 
stuffed with bread to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours’ houses. There 
is in particular a young hound of great expectation, 
vivacity, and enterprise, that attends my flights 
wherever he spies me. ‘This creature observes my 
countenance, and behaves himself accordingly. His 
mirth, his frolic, and joy, upon the sight of me, has 
been observed, and I have been gravely desired not 
to encourage him so much, for it spoils his parts; 
but I thick he shows them sufficiently in the several 
boundings, friskings, and scourings, when he makes 
his court to me; but I foresee ina little time he and 
I must keep company with one another only, for we 


are fit for no other in these parts. Having informed | 


you how I do pass my time in the country where I 
am, I must proceed to tell you how I would pass it, 
had I such a fortune as would put me above the ob- 
servance of ceremony and custom. 

““ My scheme of a country life, then, should be as 
follows. As I am happy in three or four very agree- 
able friends, these I would constantly have with me 8 
and the freedom we took with one another at school 
and the university, we would maintain and exert 
upon all occasions with great’ courage. There 
should be certain hours of the day to be employed 
in reading, during which time it should be impossi- 
ble for any one of us to enter the other’s chamber, 
unless by storm. After this we would communi- 
cate the trash or treasure we had met with, with our 
Own reflections upon the matter; the justness of 
which we would controvert with good-humoured 
Warmth, and never spare one another out of that 
Complaisant spirit of conversation, which makes 
others affirm and deny the same matter in a quarter 
of an hour. If any of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
not of our turn, should take it in their heads to vi- 
sit me, I should look upon these persons in the same 

egrec eneinies to my, particular state of happiness, 
as ever the Drench were to that of the public, and 
I would be at an annual expense in spies to observe 
their motions. Whenever I should be Surprised with 
a visit as I hate drinking, I would be brisk in swill- 


THE SPECTATOR, 


, teller. 
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epithe 
ayearly relief of a andes 
bours, and by treating my fri S 
with a humanity that should ee 
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“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“ ABOUT two years ago I w 
f ag as called 
younger part of a country family, by cue t 
side related to me, to visit Mr, Campbell seg 
man; for they told me that that was chi ig 


: í ely yh; 
brought them to town, having heard wonders nthe 
in Essex. I, who always wanted faith j 


ao a 5 n mi 
of this kind, was not easily prevailed on to a 
jhi 


lest they should take it ill, I went with them; phe 
to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related all their past 
life; in short, had he not been prevented, sitha 
discovery would have come out as would have Tuned | 
the next design of their coming to town, viz, buying | 
wedding-clothes. Our names—though he ner 

heard of us before: and we endeavoured toeo., 
ceal were as familiar to him as to ourselves, To | 
be sure, Mr. Spectator, he is a very learned al] 
wise man. Being impatient to know my forlu, | 
having paid my respects in a family Jacobus ke 
told me (after his manner) among several other | 
things, that in a year and nine months I shouid fal 
ill of a new fever, be given over by my puia 
but should with much difficulty recover; tha the 
first- time I took the air afterward, I shale Ea 
dressed to by a young gentleman of a noig a 
tune, good sense, and a generous spinit, 3 allyl 
tor, he isthe purest man in the world, ane in ka! 
is come to pass, and I am the hanb n thre: | 

I have been in quest of Mr, Camie i hearits 
months, and cannot find him one “au might ci 
you are a dumb man too, 1 thoug TETES for 

respond, and be able to tell med his fortune, 4 
think myself highly obliged to m Aen vorstip Ë? 
he has mine. It is very possible Meh me 
has spies all over this town, coupe 


- written by 
“ This letter was probably Me Parker, ale. 


rian and friend, the Rey. Mr. chuse Sat 
plished scholar was for many yi ars 
Northumberland, a living in the g d 
he and Steele lived in the most cor 
ing the rural sports of Bamboroug hospitable 
change of visits with most i 


ighbourhood: who, invig 
Resto and were apt to 


i ious meals, € ; Ls, j 
and over-importunate with their gue ane pie? i n 
a > 5 wat 
aeaa Campbell announced Dims sight a al 
Scott ntander, gifted with the 36 coeeded Ts 
rotondo tobe, deat and dumb. Asme yoars ofa 0” 
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I 
m blige 
ill highly © AATE, 


T'HANKLEY.” 


0 
sible, star 
w Your COBS DyLcIBELLA 


inspector I employ about won- 


That the Lion, opposite to the 
dered, Golden- We j 
a inquire a Sa Drury-lane, into the aeri of 
pale Moon nae and report accor ingly.—T- 
his silent $45 


+ SEPTEMBER 4, 1712. 
yp] THURSDAY, SEPTE! , | 
No. RD inse neque consilium, neque modum 
ue Tes EN consilio regere non potes. : ; 
Habet ulun, Ten, Eun act. i. sc. l. 


hatin jiself has neither measure nor consideration, 
ing thatan ie 
et cannot yule 3 
Sa jd observation, which has been made of 
B o would rather ingratiate themselves 
1 cign, than promote his real service, 
ith their sover™ © g7 i ls to his inclina 
iu accommodate their counsels to his inclina- 
tat they lyise him to such actions only as his heart 
n on. The privy-councillor ofone in 
conduct, unless he would | 


Jrisa 
politician 


Jove must 095 t 
forfeit the friendship ©. sires hi 
dice, Ihave known several odd cases of this na- 
i Wi a 
(ure. Hipparchus w 
yoman; but being Y 


as going to marry a common 
esolved to do nothing aitoa 
? `< friend Philander, he consulted him | 
Ce asa: Philander told him his mind 
ate and represented his mistress to him in such 
strong colours, that the next morning he received a 
challenge for his pains, and before twelve o’clock 
yas run through the body by the man who had asked 
his advice, Celia was more prudent on the like 
ocasion, She desired Leonilla to give her opinion 
freely upon the young fellow who made his ad- 
dresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her with 
great frankness, that she looked upon him as one of 
the most worthless. Celia, foreseeing what a cha 
racter she was to expect, begged her not to go on, 
for that she had been privately married to him 
above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman sel- 
domasks advice before she has bought her wedding 
clothes. When she has made her own choice, for 
i form’s sake, she sends a congé d'élire to her friends. 
If we look into the secret springs and motives 
‘that set people at work on these occasions, and 
pAn upon asking advice which they never 
ki ak Ss I look upon it to be none of the 
hich sei ee cael of keeping a secret 
tall her ue ae them. A girl longs to 
nE weg hat ae hopes to be married in 
‘Yellow that dwells s S cl Sole haere 
very gravely what ge in her thoughts, asks her 
anaa e would advise her to do ina 
iksa, who NA ifficulty. Why else should Me- 
Po into Biy Fit thousand pounds in the world, 
tuaintance, nea of the town to ask her ac- 
om Tovnly, thay ca eh would advise her to take 
Restate of hve ea his addresses to her with 
dank ou this occasion, to he athe aaa 
: ts; and to om i hear the lady propose her 
2 e pains she is at to get over 
must no . 
ae the eee ee a practice that is in use 
Fa ak a friends na of our own sex, who will 
m they are sae Wace in relation to a fortune 
Who i ike to come at, Will Honey- 


` 1S now 
aside i x on the verge of threescore, took 
tuis) ig since, and ask So hie 
» and asked me in his most 


aoa you be as speedy | my Lady Betty Single, who, by the way, has one 
of the greatest fortunes about town. 
full in the face upon so strange a question; upon 
which he immediately gave me an inventory of her 
jewels and estate, adding that he was resolved to do 
nothing in a matter of such consequence without my 
approbation. r. 
I told him if he could get the lady’s consent he had 
mine. 
knowledge, Will has consulted his friends upon, 
without ever opening his mind to the party herself. 


[ing letter, which comes to me from some notable 
young female scribe, who, by the contents of it, 
seems to have carried matters so far, that she is 
ripe for asking advice; but as I would not lose 
her good-will; nor forfeit the reputation which I 
have with her for wisdom, [ shall only communicate 
the letter to the public, without returning any an- 
swer Lo it. 


prettiest gentleman about town. 
but not too tall neither. 
His mouth is made I do not know how, but it is the | 
prettiest that I ever saw in my life. He is always 
laughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. x 
did but see how he rollshis stockings! He hasa thou- 
sand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw him, 
you would like him. He is a very good scholar, and 
can talk Latin as fast as English. I wish you could 
but see him dance, 
Mr. Shapely has no estate; but how can he help 
that, you know? 
reasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 
because he has no estate; but I am sure he has that 
that is better than-an estate; for he is a good-na- 
tured, ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, hand- 
some man; and I am obliged to him for his civili- | 
ties ever since I saw him. I forgot to tell youthat he 
has black eyes, and looks upon me now and then as 
ifhe had tears in them. And yet my friends are soun- 
reasonable, that they would have me be uncivil to 
him. I have a good portion which they cannot hin- 
der me of, and I shall be fourteen on the 29th day 
of August next, and am therefore willing to settle in 
the world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. Shapely 
But every body 
Shapely’s enemy. 
me your advice, 
and if you advise me well, I am resolved to follow it. 
I heartily wish you could see him dance; and am, 


S, Whether I would 


advise him to marry }disposed under the proper heads, 


I stared him 


Finding he would have an answer, 


This 1s about the tenth match which, to my 


I have been engaged in this subject by the follow- 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, $ 
“ Now, Sir, the thing isthis; Mr. Shapely is the | 
He is very tall, 
He dances like an angel. 


If you 


Now you must understand poor 


And yet my friends are so un- 


I advise with here is poor Mr. 
I desire therefore you will give 
for I know you area wise man; 


“ Sir, your most humble Servant,  B. D, 
C. “ He loves your Spectators mightily, 


No. 476.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1712. 


Lucidus ordo.—Honr. Ars Poet. 41. 
Method gives light. 


Ason? miy daily papers which I bestow on the 


public, there are some which are written with regu- 
larity and method, and others that run out into the 
wildness of those compositions which go by the name 
of essays. L 
of the discourse in my mind before I set pen to 


paper. 


As for the first, I have the whole scheme 


In the other kind of writing, it is sufficient 


that I have several thoughts on a subject, without 

troubling myself to range them in such order, that 

they may seem to grow out of one another, aud ve 

Senecaiand Mon- 
2N 
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aigne are patterns for writing in’ this last kind, as|it. Though the matter: 

Tully and Aristotle excel in‘the other. When I read | Denain, it is ten to one burnt’ be aba 
an author of genius who: writes without method, I upon the unreasonableness = his dig, 

fancy myself im a wood that abounds with a great co t. This makes Mr, Puzzle bigotry a cs 
many noble objects, rising among one another in the | those who have less sense than be mirati l 
greatest confusion and disorder. When I read a | tempt of. all those who have = timseli a On op 
methodical discourse, I am in a regular plantation, ae whom Tom dreads re. T ‘ 
and can place myself in ‘its several centres, so as to | ry. EY who is acquainted wiy? ina ei 
take a view of all the lines and walks that are struck | when he finds him running Of the ve Tom Wi 
front them. You may ramble in the one a moe BON ve at What then > We aft’stion PO 
day together, and every moment discover something pe pue what is it to our me on all phi 
or other that is new to you; but when you have | have khown Tom eloquent h 1 
done, you will have buta confused imperfect notion Grane iting, as he thought, inthe eet, d 
of the place: in the other your eye commands the Argument, when he has been non luse Otity of th 
whole prospect, and gives you such an idea of it as | by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to teli 3 : 
is not easily worn out of the memory. 


it was that he endeay 
Irregularity and want of method are only support- | ìs a man of a clear methodical head i wets Dry 
ad, but i l 


able in men of great learning or genius, who are often | and gains the same advantages aut ond, 
too full to be exact, and therefore choose to throw | small body of regular troops would en: tle tha? 
down their pearls in heaps before the reader, rather berless undisciplined militia, ~ > S&P Overa mm. 
than be at the pains of stringing them. . _ 
Method is of advantage to a work, both in respect —_ 

to the writer and the reader. In regard to the first, | No, 477, SATURDAY 

tjs itis a great help to his invention. When aman has ] AY, SEPTEMBER6, Wp 
planned his discourse, he finds a great.many thoughts THER a ludit amabilis 
rising out of every head, that do not offer themselves Errare Palio RAET pios { 
upon the general survey of a subject. His thoughts Quos et aque subeunt et aure.—Hop 30d iy 5 ra 
are at the same time more intelligible, and better ——Does airy fancy cheat ty af 
discover their drift and meaning, when they are My mind well pleas'd with the deceit? 
placed in their proper lights and follow one another pated eed it 
s u = 3 p 3 happy grove, LF 
in a regular series, than when they are thrown to- Where smooth springs flow, aad mun ring brezo 


gether without order and connexion. There is al- Wantons through the waving trees —Crereu, 
ways an obscurity in confusion ; and the same sen- ; 
tence that would have enlightened the reader in one Str, 
part of a discourse, perplexes him in another. For| “ Havine lately read your essay on The Plea. 
the same reason, likewise, every thought in a.me- | sures of the Imagination, I was so taken with your 
thodical discourse shows itself in its greatest beauty, | thoughts upon some of our.English gardens, that] 
as the several figures in a picce of painting receive | cannot forbear troubling you with.a letter upon ihat 
new grace from their disposition in the picture. The | subject. I am one, you must know, who am looked 
advantages of a reader from a methodical discourse upon as a humourist in gardening. I have several 
ae are correspondent with those of the writer. He com- | acres about my house, which I call my garden, ani 
prehends every thing easily, takes it. in with plea- | which a skilful gardener would not know what to 
sure, and retains it long, 7 call.. It is a confusion of kitchen and parterre, Ot 
_ Method isnot less requisite in ordinary conversa- | chard:and flower-garden, which lie so mixtand inte 
tion than in writing, provided a man..would talk to | woven with one another, that if a foreigner who bul 
make himself understood. . I'who hear. a thousand | seen nothing of our country, should be conveyed into 
coffee-house debates every day, am yery sensible of | my garden at his first landing, he would look ae 
this want of method in the thoughts of my honest | it as.a natural wilderness, and one of the unc it 
countrymen. ‘There is not one dispute in ten which | vated parts of our country. My flowers grow sher 
ìs managed in those schools of politics, where, after | several parts of the garden in the greatest a 
the three first sentences, the question is not entirely | ancy and profusion. I am so far from being i 
lost. . Our disputants put me in mind of the scuttle- any particular one, by reason of its rarity, © me, 
fish, that when he is unable to extricate himself, | meet with any one in a field which pleast* when 
blackens all the-water about him until he becomes give ita place in my garden. IN Pelee tose se: 
invisible. The man who does not know how to me- | a stranger.walks with me, he is Supe ten thot- 
thodize his thoughts, has always, to borrow a phrase | veral large spots of ground covered Wale out 
fromthe Dispensary, “a barren superfluity of words:” | sand. different colours, and has on nder a com- 
the fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of leaves, {lowers that he might have met W i as some 0! 
_Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immetho- | mon hedge, in a field, or in a mea i e only metho 
dical disputants of any that has fallen under my ob- } the greatest beauties of the place. gcin 
servation. Tom has read enough to make him very | I observe in this particular, is to ae th at they 
ampertinent: his knowledge is sufficient. to raise | quarter the products of the soe and comps? 
‘doubts, but not to.clear:them. Itis pity.that he ‘may make their appearance toget There is these 
sso much learning, or that he.has not a great deal | a picture of the greatest variety. hich run it 
more. With.these: qualifications, Tom sets.up fora) irregularity in my plantations, ue will pom 
freethinker, finds a;great-many. things to blame in| great.a wilderness as their a rejoice te 
‘the constitution of his country, and gives shrewd in- | take in none that do not natura ee in a a yes 
‘imations that he:does not:believe.another world. In| and am pleased, when Lam wa pa 
short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts will | of my.own raising, not to Buy oran ODM Poart- 
give him leave. 1He has. got_about half.a dozen | tree Í shall meet with is an ap? s likewise ih font 
common-place topics, into which he never fails to | or a pear-tree. My. kitchen fe ide o wh 
turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion of | cular quarters assigned 


EE SAE 


>.< 
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a~ place abounds with, I have always 
=< which thay yden a more pleasant sight than 
- or artificial green-house. I 
thing in its perfection ; and = 
survey my rows of coleworts an 
ae thousand nameless pot-herbs, 
with ree full fragrancy and verdure, 
ander plants of foreign countries 
than we bY artificial heats, or nitnontg m et air 
adapted to them. must not 
is a fountain rising in the upper part 
which forms @ little wandering rill, 
the pleasure as well as the plenty 
c. I have so conducted it, that it visits 
of the Py antations ; and have taken particular 
ory fn in the same manner as it would do 
toilet i£ id so that it generally passes through 
jn an open ae ts and primroses, plats of willow, or 
panks of rar seem to be of its own producing. 
other pee ee circumstance in which I am very 
l aA as my neighbours call me, very whim- 
particu? ‘ny garden invites into it all the birds of 
airy ‘by‘offering them the conveniency of 
ie shades, solitude and shelter, I do not 
e to destroy their nests in the spring, 
from their usual haunts in fruit-time ; 
garden more for being full of blackbirds 
ihan cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for 
theirsongs. By this means, I have always the pe 
sic of the season in its perfection, and am highly de- 
lighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping about 
my walks, and shooting before my eye across the se- 
veral little glades and alleys that I pass through. I 
think there are as many kinds of gardening as of 
poetry: your makers of parterres and flower-gardens 
are epigrammatists and sonnetcers in this art; con- 
trivers of bowers and grottos, treillages and cascades, 
are romance writers. Wise and London are: our 
heroic poets ; and if, as a critic, I may single out 
any passage of their works to commend, I shall take 
notice of that part in the upper garden at Kensing- 
ton, which was at first nothing but a gravel-pit. It 
must have been a-fine genius for gardening that 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly 
hollow into so beautiful an area, and to have hit the 
eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as 


qux 0r zitchen-g82 


0 
+ that there 
, garden, 


Į value my 


ticular spot of ground the greater effect, they have 
made a very pleasing contrast; for, as on one side 
of the walk you see this hollow basin, with its seve- 
ral little plantations, lying so conveniently under the 
tye of the beholder, on the other side of it there ap- 
Pears & seeming mount, made up of trees, rising one 
ete: than another, in proportion as they approach 
ra A spectator, who has not heard this ac- 
only. a y a would think this circular mount was not 
ange AS PR but that it had been actually scooped 
Raed Y ollow space which I have before men- 
walked ia Reve yet met with any one, who has 
ator it Seden who was not struck with that 
self, you ave I have here mentioned. As for my- 
ready” ay s ind, by the account which I have al- 
are ate STA that my compositions in gardening 
into ae e ade Pindaric manner, and run 
` ae utiful wildness of nature, without affect- 
mcrae to cet elegances of art. What I am now 
UNES SVE will perhaps deserve your atten- 
lat, in the tao thing I have yet said. I find 
ning of my | urse which I spoke of at the begin- 
Rish rete etter, you are against filling an En- 
far of ae with evergreens; and indeed I am so 
Opinion, that I can by no means think 


Se eo RS 


that which it is now wrought into. To give this par- 


the verdure of an evergreen comparable to that which 
shoots out annually, and clothes our trees in the sum- 
mér season. But I have often wondered that those 
who are like myself, and love to live in gardens, 
have never thought of contriving a winter garden, 
which should consist of such trees only as never cast 
their leaves. We have very often little snatches of 
sunshine and fair weather in the most uncomfortable 
parts of the year, and have frequently several days 
in November and January that are as agreeable as 
any in the finest months. At such times, therefore, 
J think there could not be a greater pleasure than to 
walk in such a winter garden as I have proposed. 
In the summer season the whole country blooms, and 
is a kind of garden; for which reason we are not so 
sensible of those beauties that at this time may be 
every where met with; but when nature is in her de- 
solation, and presents us with nothing but bleak and 
barren prospects, there is something unspeakably 
cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered with 
trees that smile amidst all the rigours of winter, and 
give us a view of the most gay season in the midst 
of that which is the most dead and melancholy. I 
have so far indulged myself in this thought, that I 
have set apart a whole acre of ground for the execu- 
tion of it. The walls are covered with ivy instead of 
vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, and the holly, 
with many other trees and plants of the same nature, 
grow so thick in it, that you cannot imagine a more 
lively scene. The glowing redness of the berries, 
with which they are hung at this time, vies with the 
verdure of their leaves, and is apt to inspire the 
heart of the beholder with that vernal delight which 
you have somewhere taken notice of in your former 
papers. It is very pleasant, at the same time, to sce 
the several kinds of birds retiring into this little 
green spot, and enjoying themselves among the 
branches and foliage, when my great garden, which 
I have before mentioned to you, does not afford a 
single leaf for their shelter. 

“ You must know, Sir, that I look upon the plea- 
sure which we take in a garden as one of the most 
innocent delights in human life. A garden was the 
habitation of our first parents before the fall. It is 
naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness and tran- 
quillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions at rest. 
It gives us a great insight into the contrivances and 
wisdom of Providence, and suggests innumerable 
subjects for meditation. I cannot but think the very 
complacency and satisfaction which a man takes in 
these works of nature to be a laudable, if not a vir- 
tuous habit of mind. For all which reasons, T hope 
you will pardon the length of my present letter. 

“Jam, Sir,” &c. 
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—Unus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma—— 
Hor. Ars Poet. v 72 


Fashion, sole arbitress of dress. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ Ir happened lately that a friend of mine, who 
had many things to buy for his family, would oblige 
me to walk with him to the shops. He was very 
nice in his way, and fond of having every thing 
shown; which at first made me very uneasy ; but as 
his humour still continued, the things which I had 
been staring at along with him began to fill my head, 
and led me into a set of amusing thoughts concern- 
ing them. À 

& J fancied it must be very surprising to any one 
who enters into a detail of fashions to consider how 
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THE SPECTATOR, ; 


far the vanity of mankind has laid itself out in dress, 


ns ; “intains 1 that thes ay 
vhat*a digious number of people it maintains, | end ese may be 
CAA EAS pol Pro- | let there be a keepera 


ch we | tleman qualified 


and what a circulation of money it occasions. | 
vidence in this case makes use of the folly whi 


will not’give up, and it becomes instrumental to the | 


support of those who are willing to labour. Hone 
it is that fringe-makers, lacemen, tire-women, anc 
a number of other trades, which would be useless in 
a simple state of nature, draw their subsistence ; 
though itis seldom scen that such as these are ex- 
tremely rich, because their original fault being 
founded upon vanity, keeps them poor by the light 
inconstancy of its nature. The variableness of 
fashion turns the stream of business, which flows 
from it, now into one channel, and anon into an- 
other; so that different sets of people sink or flourish 
in their turns by it. 

“ From the shops we retired to the tavern, where 
I found my friend express so much satisfaction for 
the bargains he had made, that my moral reflections 
(if I had told them) might have passed for a reproof; 
so I chose rather to fall in with him, and let the dis- 
course run upon the use of fashions, 

“Here we remembered how much man is governed 
by his senses, how livelily he is struck by the objècts 
which appear to him in an agreeable mauner, how 
much clothes contribute to make us agreeable ob- 
jects, and how much we owe it to ourselves that we 
should appear so. 

“ We considered man as’ belonging tu wucicties ; 
societies as formed of different ranks, and different 
ranks distinguished by habits, that all proper duty 


| oF respect might attend their appearance, 


“ We took notice of several advantages which 


| are met with in the occurrences of conversation ; 


i : 4 he 5 
how the bashful man has been sometimes so raised, 


4s to express himself with an air of freedom, when 
he imagines that his habit introduces him to com- 
pany with a becoming manner; and again, how a 
fool in fine clothes shall be suddenly heard with 
attention, till hes has betrayed. himself; whereas a 


man of sense, appearing with a dress of negligence, 


shall be but coldly received till he be proved by 
time, and established in a character. Such things 
as these we could recollect to have happened to our 
own knowledge so very often, that we concluded 
the author had his reasons, who advises His son to 
go in dress rather above his fortune than under it. 

i “ At last the subject seemed so considerable, that 
it was propnsed to have a repository built for 
fashions, as there are chambers for medals and 
other rarities. he building may be shaped as 
that which stands among the pyramids in the form 
of a woman’s head. This may he raised upon pillars, 
whose ornaments shall bear a just relation to the 
design, ‘Thus there may be an imitation of fringe 
carved in the base, a sort’ of appearance of lace in 
the frieze, and a representation of curling locks, 
with bows of ribands sloping over them, may fill up 
the work of the cornice. ‘Ihe inside may be di- 
vided into two apartments appropriated to each sex. 
The apartments may be filled with shelves, on which 
boxes äre to stand as regularly as books in a library, 
hese are to have folding-doors, which’ being opened, 
yow are to behold a baby dressed out in some fashion 
which has flourished, and standing upon a pedestal, 
where the time of its reign is marked down, For 
its further regulation let it be ordered, that every 
one who invents a fashion shall bring in his box, 
whose front be may at pleasure have either worked 
or painted with some amorous or gay device, that, 
like books with gilded Jeaves and Covers, it may the 
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With 9 
t 

clothes, so that by this 
comfortable support for 
his estate in dressing, 

“ The reasons offered by whi 
gain the approbati ences 
gain the approbation of the public 

“First, That every one wh, 
enough tobe a mode, or asan T 
ture or chance, which ya 
advantage of clothes, ma 
tory, be furnished herself 
under the same misfortune. w; 
manner of concealing jt. and thee 
side, every one who has any beauty in i 
may also be furnished with the m See or g 
manner of showing it, ae 

“ Secondly, That where 
gentlemen who travel, give us great y 
pect that they only go-ubroad to, = 
fancy for dress, a 


Who has 


We è; 
Were g 


HIG 3 6) 
“areeable | 


ason LO sye, 
Or Improve q 

Ure may bea | 
> nature may beg | 
hich isin elect the | 


yin the ki 
perhaps the ‘balance of fashion fn Pea a 
1 ici 


now leans upon, the side of Tran È | 
tered for the future, that it may beco a na X 
with Frenchmen to come to England ae | 
finishing stroke of breeding, as it has been i ae j 
glishmen to go to France for it, Pee 

“Thirdly, Whereas several great scholars who | 
might have been otherwise useful to the world, have 
spent their time in studying to describe the rases | 
of the ancients from dark hints, which they are fain | 
to interpret and support with much learning: it | 
will from henceforth happen that they shall betreed | 
from the trouble, and the world from these useles 
volumes. This project will be a registry, to which 
posterity may have recourse, for the clearing such 
obscure passages as tend that way in authors; and 
theretore we’shall not for the future submit ourselves 
to the learning of etymology, which might persuade 
the age to come that the farthingale was worn for 
cheapness, or the furbelow for warmth. 

“ Fourthly, Whereas they, who are old themselves, 
have often a way of railing at the extravagance of 
youth, and the whole age in which their dien 
live ; itis hoped that this ill-humour will be Eri 
suppressed, when we can have recourse wy re 
fashions of their times, produce them in our p Al 
cation, and be able to show that it might have H 
as expensive in Queen Elizabeth’s time only ae 
and quill a ruff, as it is now to buy cravats oF 
handkerchiefs. F 

es Wo ao also to have it taken notice of, tt 
because we would show a particular feet their 
foreigners, which may induce them to Peery poet 
breeding here in a knowledge which vi ie motto 
for pretty gentlemen, we have concel iphere isto 
for the house:in the learned language. 
be a picture over the door, with a Nate 
a dressing-chair in the middle of ìt; 
side are to be seen, one above A ies 
pincushions, and little bottles; T . heyon 
der-bags, puffs, combs, and bruston iare bidden 
swords with fine knots, whose p dies down war® | 
and fans almost closed, with the ah s 
are to stand out interchangeably a se 
until they meet at the top, ae eath all, the 
over the rest of the figures; eing manner — 
ting is to run in this pretty sou” 
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| j ai, Veneres, Graue, Cupidines. . I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in all | 
| ae, O Ot in promptu occurrences of life, but more especially in the do- | 
i | Ms vobi oa spicula; mestic, or matrimonial part ofit, to preserve always | 
} Facerite, sumite, TEEN fderattend : a disposition to he pleased. This cannot be sup- | 
peeve ey Graces, and Gupi a z ported but by considering things in their right light,. 
ALY? prepared t0 YA ands: | Sen and as Nature has formed them, and not as our own | 
$ Darl si here choose, atid your empire Ox’ fancies or appetites would have them. He then who | 
` your weapo Sir, your most humble Servant, took a young lady to histhed) with noothes conet al 
«Tam, SY A. B?” deration than the expectation of scenes of dalliance, 
| f my correspondent I cannot but | and thought of her (as I paia neste) only as she was 
| The proposal, a EAE method of placing per- | to administer to the EE E EE S that 
pok upon as a fake them ambitious to exert desire flags, pili pt er in , thin 1 K arms | 
| 30013 (ehose Frivolous things) in a rank by them- and her SE ebang any N At a | 
| sthemsel n eae to this, 1 would propose that there | difference, dislike, peevishness, 2 ge. e | 


leavers IP 2 ioni society: |man who brings his reason to support his passion, 
ae oard of directors of the ae MEH and beholds what he loves, as liable to all the cala- 
pecause } determine alone, I should be highly mities of human life both in body and mind, and 
ue va yondents if they would give in | evenat the best what must bring upon him new cares 
ged to my corn iked for this trust. If the chief and new relations ; such a lover, I say, will form 
‘Jists of persons anv onversations of which places are himself accordingly, and adapt his mind to the na- 
coffeehouses, neeo vach of whom has his little | ture of his circumstances. This latter person willbe | 
carried ON oy Pes aad admirers, would name from prepared to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a 
number of fo. wes two or three to be inserted, they steward. for people yet unborn, and has proper affec- 

) Nee Me with great faithfulness. Old beaux | tions ready for every incident in the marriage state. 
should be put Ul ted in the first place; but as that Such a man can hear the cries of children with pity 
are to be represen dress, is almost extinct, it will instead of anger; and, when they run over his head, 
sect, with Cn ate y to take in all tee he is not disturbed at their noise, but is glad of 


5 y necessar Senne sae 
1 feat, a atiy 20 deemed ‘that is, such as, with-. their mirth and health. Tom Trusty has told me 


Za 
j 


Sy 


n | servers. A 5 K saidas akis S a 
a (Et ase conviction of conscience, or view of in- that he thinks it doubles his attention to the most | 
their | jout any with the world, and that merely from intricate affair he is about, to hear his children, for 
r En. | terest, change WI fashi Such al sho | whom all his cares are applied, make a noise in the | 
|a ferror of being out of fashion. for aranan he t the other side, Will Sparkish cannot 
| ae ; ious- | next room: on the oth a 
5, who! | from facility of temper, and two much obsequious , 


have ness, are vicious against their will, and follow leaders | put on his periwig, or adjust his cravat at the glass, 
$40 


| whom they de not approve, for want of courage to | for the noise of those damned nurses and squalling 


el í „ar s is brats; and then ends with a gallant reflection upon 
erani | 80 fer To rest ikose ARE A the comforts of matrimony, runs out of the hearing, 
ngs it | uni ones thine contrary to the course and | and drives to the chocolate-house, 
ay Roa of % in fashi According as the husband has disposed in himself. 
iseless | order of things, out of fondness to be in fashion, oraingo Aan D areia lene CAN ce 
which are proper candidates. To conclude, those who are, | every circumstance 1n Als ro RGA Re 
r such | in fashion without apparent merit, must be sup- | OF pleasure. When the affection 3s well placed, an y 
A alities, which would appear |is supported by the considerations of duty, honour, i a 
; and posed to have latent qualities, y PY peel se E R l 
selves lina post of direction; and thereforesare to be re- and frien BAY hic e in the gao Orrea : 
suade | garded in forming these lists. Any, who shall be} gaged in this al Basal E ANED ngine R ae ' 
mm for | pleased according to these, or what further qualifi- | common course of life, or ea e ae ae ) x | 4 
cations may occur to himself, to send a list, is de- |of fortune, in which a man will not T matters of | a 
elves, | sired to do it within fourteen days after this date. some delight unknown to a single condition. eee 
nce of | N.B. The place of the physician to this society, He that sincerely loves his wife and family, an 
ildren | | according to the last-mentioned qualification is studies to improve that affection in himself, conceives i 
much j already engaged. pleasure from the most indifferent things ; while the 
o the ‘ Teen married man, who-has not bid adieu to the fashions | 
vindi- | x | and false selena of thei tomaria Tes with | 
been: | No. 479. Q ’ SE D 5 every thing around him. In both these cases men | 
wash = ed tae a psa E rade ARRS indeed, make a sillier figure, than in repeat- | 
neck- | n ER jura maritis.—Honr, Ars Poet. 398. ing such pleasures and pains to the rest of the world : í 
| o regulate the matrimonial life. ‘but I speak of them only, as they sit upon those who : 
that h Many are the epistles I every day receive from | are involved in them. As I visit all sorts of people, 
et to husbands who complain of vanity, pride, but, above | I cannot indeed but smile, when the good lady tells | 
their | all, nature in their wives. I cannot tell how it | her husband what extraordinary things the child | 
roper 1 1$, but I think I sec in all their letters that the cause | spoke since he went out. No longer than yesterday | 
motto | ù their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeed I | I was prevailed with to go home with a fond hus- | 
isto Nees hardly ever observed the married condition un- | band; and his wife told him, that his son, of his owr , 
cand, | ml DY; but from want of judgment or temper in the head, when the clock in the parlour struck two, said 
pone, ff | ST Thetruth is, we generally make love ina style | papa would come home to dinner presently. While l 
oxe, | T a Sentiments very unfit for ordinary life: they | the father has him-in a rapture m his arms, and is | 
ee e alf theatrical, half romantic. By this means, | drowning him with kisses, the wife tells me he is but į 
these) e | raise our imaginations to what is not to be’ ex- | just four years old. Then they both struggle tor | q 
dden, yy yeaa an human life; and because we did not be- | him, and bring him up to me, and repeat his obser- | i 
ie ofa and think of the creature we are enamoured | vation of two o'clock. I was called upon, by looks į a 
a tf or weet todishuinour, age, sickness, impatience, | upon the child, and then at me, to say something : | ; 
k ! |l hietaa but altogether considered her as the’ and I told the father tost this Temon of the ine 
| to her poy ; human nature itself is often imputed of his coming home, and joining the time wit ei i 
Ẹ å i i as her particular imperfection, or defect. | wasa certain indication that he would be a great e i 
— | E nai ` 
|! E 
f ? 
J j 
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torian and chronologer. They-ere neither of them 


knowledgment of my prescience. I fared very well 
their heir, which would haye given very little enter- 
tainment t0 one Jess turned tovreflection than I was: 
but it was á pleasing speculation to remark on ae 
happiness of a life, in which things of no aomen 
give occasion of hope, self-satisfaction, and ampas 
On the other hand, I have known an ill-natured 
coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any thing but 
bulk, for want of this disposition, silence the whole 
family as a set of silly women and children, for re- 
counting things which were really above his own 
apacity. 
“hes I say all this, I cannot deny but there are 
perverse jades that fall to men’s lots, with whom it 
Tequires more than common proficiency in philoso- 
phy to be able to live. When these are joined to 
men of warm spirits, without temper or learning, 
they are frequently corrected with stripes ; but one 
of our famous lawyers* is of opinion, that this ought 
to be used sparingly ; as I remember, those are his 
very words ; but as it is proper to draw some spi- 
ritual use out of all afflictions, I should rather re- 
commend to those who are visited with women of 
‘spirit, to form themselves for the world by patience 
at home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the un- 
doubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, owned 
and acknowledged that he owed great part of his 
virtue to the exercise which his useful wife constantly 
gave its: There are several good instructions ma 
be drawn from his wise answers to the people of less 
fortitude than himself on her subject. A friend, with 
indignation, asked how so good a man could live with 
so violent acreature? He observed to him, that 
they who leain to keep a good seat on horseback, 
mount the least-manageable they can get; and, when 
they have' mastered them, they are sure never to be 
‘ discomposed on thé backs of steeds less restive, At 
‘several times, to, different persons, on the same sub- 
ject he has said, ‘My dear friend, youare beholden 
to Kantippe, that I bear so well your flying out ina 
dispute.” To another, My hèn clacks yery much, 
but ‘she brings me chickens.: They that live in 2 
trading street are not disturbed at the’ passage of 
carts.” I would have, if possible, a wise man be 
‘contented with his lot, even with a shrew; for} 
though he cannot make her better, he ma: > YOu see, 
make himself better by her means, BA 
But, instead of pursuing my design of displaying 
_ conjugal love in its natural beauties andrattractions, 
I am got into tales to.the disadvantage of that state 
of life, I must say, therefore, that I am verily per- 
‘suaded, that whatever is delightful in human life is 
‘to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the married 
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fools, yet received my compliment with great ac- 


at dinner, and heard many other notable sayings of 


y | cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your majesty’s bed-chamber 


‚can give them opportunities to grasp at. But your 


have quite left me. 


married state, with and wifjggeo ý 
ET completest image of ho allection 

-apable of receiving in thie 1 cave] Uta 

§ 10 this life n adi ly 

Ty telly 

` è 


Eer 
No. 480.] WEDNEspay 


Responsare cupidinibus, C 
Forlis, et in seipso totus t, 


, SEPT, ] 
Ontemner, ho 
Cres atque Totun 
He, Sir, is proof to 
And, greater still, hes m 

Not to and fro, by fears an 


s actions hur), 
ne interest, nd 
And while the World turns ie 


He keeps the sacred tenor of his 
Tue other day, looking 0 
of which I haye formerly 
which relate to the charac 
mond of France, and 
him and his friend Eu al 
ters, which had been in tha custody eae 
epistle from a country gentlemay 4 R 
wherein he excuses him 


ea 
soul.— Pirr 


ver those o] 


Siven some 


ay to coy 
was contented with his con 
o y n in the king’s Service by 
at the writing the following letter had Be 


4 : fr 
and reflection, quite another sense of thi om leisure 


which he had in the more active part of ise 


“Monsieur Chezluy to Pharam 
P “Drean Sir, 


“ I haye from your own hand (enclosed under the |- 


ond, 


a lette: which invites me to court, T understand 
this great honour to be done me more out of respect 
and inclination to me, rather than regard to ‘your 
own service; for which reason I beg leave to lay be. 
fore your majesty my reasons for declining to depart 
from home ; and will not doubt but as your motive 
in desiring my attendance was to make mea happier 
man, when you think that will not be effected by my 
remove, you will permit me to stay where I am, 
Those who haye an ambition to appear in couris, 
have either’an ‘opinion that their persons or their ta- 
lents are particularly formed for the service or orna- 
ment of that place ; or else are hurried by downright 
desire of gain, or what:they call honour, totake upa 
themselves whatever the generosity of their master 


goodness shall not be thus imposed upon by me 
will therefore confess to you, that regnen Sa 
and long conversation with such who on In 
which polish life, have made me: the deen i 
ture in your dominions. Those less oie ability 
moving with a good grace, bearing oe Ta Aa 
tosall around me, and acting with ease be aa 
ie. Lam come to that, with reg 


han i He that has this pas- 
sion in perfection, in occasions of joy, can say to 
himself, besides his own satisfaction, “ How happy 
will this make my wife and children!” Upon oc- 
cutrences of distress or danger, can comfort himself, 
5 But all this while my wife and children are safe.” 
There is something in it, that doubles satisfactions, 
because others articipate them; and dispels afflic- 
tions because others are exempt from them. All who 
are married without this relish of thei 


am obliged to take care of, in order tojenjoy 2y that 
in its faculties with alacrity ; well reme 
this habitation of clay will in a few years © house 
picce of carth than any utensil a R uent reflec- 
When this is, as it really is, the most freq 
tion I have, you will easily i 
become a drawing-room; a 
man without desires do about 
mond ? 


i i machine 
to my person, that I consider it only as a MAE 


mbering 
én meaner 


should 


e we 
magine how i shall a 


this, wha 
dd 2 generous 


jat 
t 
; me, thal 
Monsieur Eucrate has hinted tol ajes 


hing me ui mind, 


ou have. thoughts of distinguisamg — cont mill 
N for myself, in the temper of aie sconti? 
appellations of honour would butem Jex moin ever 
and new behaviour towards me a ib 
habitude of life.. I am also to ort ty con 
thatmy children, of whom your™a) 3 


> 


SR ap er a a 
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soe mitch them mean, both in their per- 
The estate my eldest son is heir 
can enjoy with a good grace. My 
„y me sO far as to iffipose upon 
of persons (merely for | 
into high distinctions, 
as well as that of the 
I wish my generous 


40,18" ea 5 3 
golf love y ane advancement 


i a related to me) 
their bene. r their own sakes, 


is in your, 
princes eto also to g1V 
oftice’s so, the noble Pharam H a 
ae ay youth with abilities to do'him service in 
yeu 
py age yho accept of favour without merit, sup- 
pore” ves in it at the expense of your majesty. | 
e to tell you, Sir, this is the reason that 
F the country hear so often repeated the word 
wwe iste That part of your law which is reserved 
elf, for the readier service and good of the 
lic, slight men arc eternally buzzing in our ears, 
public, $8 s and miscarriages. It would 


1 “er own follie 

ver their own follie 
to cM addition to the high favour you have done me, 
nea would let Eucrate send me word how often, 
i ‘ 


and in what cases, you allow a constable to insist 
ative. From the highest to the lowest 
dominions, something of their own 
carriage they would exempt from examination, under 
she shelter of the word prerogative. I would fain, 
most noble Phararnond, see one of your officers assert 
sour prerogative by good and gracious actions, When 
js it used to help the afflicted, to rescue the innocent, 
to comfort the stranger? Uncommon methods, ap- 
parently undertaken to attain worthy. ends, would 
never make power invidious. You see, Sir, I talk 
to you with the freedom your noble nature approves 
jn all whom you admit to your conversation. 
‘ But, toreturn fo your majesty’s letter, I humbly 
conceive that all distinctions are useful to men, only 
as they ave to act in public; and it would bea ro- 
mantic madness for a man to be a lord in his closet. 
Nothing can be honourable té a man apart from the 
world, but the reflection upon worthy dictions 5 and 
he that places honour in a consciousness of well- 
doing, will have but little relish for. any outward 
homage that is paid him; since what gives hint dìs- 


a 


o talents suitable to them; 


jn yours 


officer in your 


er to give honours and | yet my mir 
upon that foundation I am to build my fortune. 


school, where I learned Latin and Greek. The mis- 
fortunes of my family forced me up to town, where a 
profession of the politer sort has protected me against 
infamy and want. Iam now clerk toa lawyer, and, 
iy times of vacancy and recess from business, have 
made myself master of Italian and French; anc 
though the progress I have made in my business has 
gained me reputation enough for one of my standing, 
nd suggests to me every day, that it is not 


“ The person I have my present dependance upon 


has it in his nature, as well as in his power, to ad- 
vance me, by recommending me toa gentleman that 
is going beyond sea in a public employment. I know 
the printing this letter would point me out to those I 
want confidence to speak to, and I hope it is not in 
your power to refuse making any body happy. 


“Yours, &c. 


“ September 9, 1712. “M.D.” 
T. à 
No. 481.] THURSDAY, SEPT. 11, 1712. 

Uti non 
Compositus melius cum Bitho Bacchius. In jus 


Acres procurrunt Hon. Sat. l- vii. 19. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt like you and me ?—Pork. 
Ir is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the 
different notions which different persons have of the 
same thing. >If men of low condition very often set 
a value on things which are not prized by those who 
are in a higher station of life, there are many things 
these esteem which are in no value among person“ 
of an inferior rank. Common people are, in. par- 
ticular, very much astonished when they hear of 
those solemn contests and debates, which are made 
among the great upon the punctilios of a public ce- 
remony; and wonder to hear that any business of 
consequence should be retarded by those little cir- 
cumstances, which they represent .to themselves as 
trifling and insignificant. I am mightily pleased 
with a porters decision in one of Mr, Southern’s 
plays, which is founded upon that fine distress ofa 
virtuous woman’s marrying a second husband, while 
the first was yet living. The first husband, who was 
supposed to have been dead, returning to his house, 


tinction to himself, cannot come within. the, obserya- 

tionof his beholders. ‘Thusall the words of lordship, 
honour, and grace, are only repetitions to a man that 
the-king has: ordered him to be called so; but no 
evidences. that there is any thing in himself, that 
would give the man, who applies to him, those ideas, 
without the creation of his master. 
St I have, most noble Pharamond, all honours and 
aM titles in your own approbation : I triumph in 
ae they are your gift, I refuse them as they are 
T Se the observation of others. Indulge me, 

i ee c master, in this chastity of renown; let me 
to W thyself in the favour of Pharamond ; and look 

wi upon the applause of the people. 

“ I am, in all duty and loyally, 

“ Your majesty’s most obedient 
Subject and Servant, 
«Sin tt Jean CHEZLUY.” 


“ 5 
as X pa not tell with what disadvantages men of 
rtunes and great modesty come into the world ; 


ou, 
aed 


cf 


what 

Rare: their diilidence of themselves, 
and what o offending, often oblige” them to take 5 
“gualitic a pity it is that their greatest virtues and 
‘ S, that should soonest recommend them, are 


after A long absence, raises a noble perplexity for 
the,tragic part-of the play. In the meanwhile the 
nurs and the porter conferring upon the difficulties | 
that would ensue in such a case, honest Samson’ 
the matter may be easily decided, and solves if very. 
judiciously by the old proverb, that, if-his first master | 
be still living, “ the man must have his mare again.” 
There is nothing in my time which has so much sur- 
prised and con founded the greatest part of my honest: 
countrymen, as the present controversy between 
Count Rechteren and Monsieur Mesnager, which em- 
ploys the wise heads of so many nations, and holds 
all the affairs of Europe ìn suspense: 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, and 
lending an ear to the next table, which was encom- 
passed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of 
them, after haying read over the news very atten 
tively, broke out into the following remarks: “ë L 
am afraid,” says he, “this unhappy rupture between 
the footmen at Utrecht will retard the peace of 
Christendom. L wish the pope may not be at the 
bottom of it. His holiness has a very good hand at 
fomenting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
lately experienced to iheircost If Monsieur What- 
d'ye-call-him’s domestics will not come to an accom- 


the mat 8. I 
h his REOG in the way oftheir preferment. 
F This, Sir, is my case; Ï was bred at a country 


at ae 


modation, I do not know how the quarrel cau be 
ended but by a religious war.” 
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“ Why, truly,” says a wiseacre that sat by him, 
“were I as the king of France, I would scorn to 
take part with the footmen of eitherside: here’s all 
the business of Europe stands’still, because Monsicur 
Mesnager’s man has had his head broke. If Count 
Rectrum* had given them a pot of ale after it, all 
would have been well, without any of this bustle ; 
but they say he’s a warm man, and does not care to 
be made mouths at.” f 2 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto, 
began to exert himself; declaring, “ that he was 
very well pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Chris- 
tian princes took this matter into their serious con- 
sideration ; for that lackeys were never £o saucy and 
pragmatical as they are now-a-days, anii that he 
| should be glad to see them taken down in the tag 

| of peace, if it might be done without prejudice to the 

| ic affairs,” 

| DERI to sat at the other end of the table, and 

! seemed to be in the interests of the French king, 

! told them, that they did not take the matter right, 

: for that-His Most Christian majesty did not resent 

this matter because it was an injury done to Mon- 
sieur Mesnager’s footman; “ for,” says he, ‘ what 
are Monsieur Mesnager’s footmen to him? but be- 
cause it was done to his subjects. Now,” says he, 
“Jet me tell you, it would look very odd for a sub- 
ject of France to have a bloody nose, and his sove- 

' reign not to take notice of it. He is obliged in ho- 

nour to defend his people against hostilities; and if 

_ the Dutch will be so insolent to a crowned head, as 

in any wise to cuff or kick those who are under his 
protection, I think he is in the right to call them to 
| an account for it?” 

| _ This distinction set the controversy upon a new 

| foot, and scemed to be very well approved by most 

| that heard it, until a little warm fellow, who had de- 
| clared himself a friend to the house of Austria, fell 
| most unmercifully upon his Gallic majesty, as en- 
| couraging his subjects to make mouths at their bet- 
| ters, and afterward screening them from the punish- 
ment that was due to their insolence. To which he 
added, that the French nation was so addicted to 
grimace, that, if there was not a stop put to it’at the 
general congress, there would be no walking the 
streets for them in a time of peace, especially if they 
continued masters of the West Indies. The little 
man proceeded with a great deal of warmth, declaring 
that, if the allies were of his mind, he would oblige 
the French king to burn his galleys, and tolerate the 

Protestant religion in his:dominions, before he would 

sheath, his sword. He concluded with calling Mon- 

Sieur Mesnager an insignificant prig. 
| The dispute was now growing very warm, and one 
| does not know where it would have ended, had nota 

young man of about one-and-twenty, who seems to 
i haye been brought up with an eye to the law, taken 
| the debate Into his hand, and given it as his opinion, 
| that neither Count Rechteren nor Monsieur Mes. 
| nager had behaved themselves 
| Count Rechteren,” 
} 


| 
| fice, by taking away their liveries from them, or 


grow musty, and unfit for conversation. 


now stands, if you will hayo oe | 


3 fe My one 
y ongi to bring it to referend, opinia T 
weard a great deal More of 4) "Bing, 
[ must confess with little edific vat confe: 
learn at last from these honest ; 100s for all 
the matter in debate was Of too Ec 2tlemen vW 


P too hi 
heads as theirs, or mj ugh 3 
» Or mine, to com Nature f 
Preheng n? 
~0 


A 
Nov. 482. ] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBRE 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia ve 


As from the sweetest flower the 
Extracts her Precious sweets, 


libant. 


Luc 
lab‘rin b 
D 
Cheren S 


, oes i anye published i 
ails in with the popular tas , nie Paper 
briinaty, 4 Shaan Dias Pleases ae ae | 
letters. My Tuesday’s idi scoura great return ofl 
several admonitions ‘to the fratera trl gaye 
pecked, has already produced me oat Of the hen. 
spondents; the reason I caunot ae MANY corre, 
be, that sucha discourse is of SASA Unless it 
married man’s money, An honest trade layer 
dates his letter from Cheapside, sends Sst who 
the name of a club, who, he tells me, a pranks in, 
as their wives will give them leaye nae Pae. 
ther till they are sent for home. He intoa tee | 
that my paper has administered great consolati e 
their whole.club, and desires me to give a 
account of Socrates, and to acquaint them in F ia 
reign he lived, whether he was a citizen ora ie 
whether he buried Xantippe, with many other par’ 
ticulars: for that, by his Sayings, he appears to haya , 
been a very wise man, and a good Christian, An. 
‘other, who writes himself Benjamin Bamboo, tells.. 
me that, being coupled with a shrew, he had endea. | 
voured to tame her by such lawful means as those 
which I mentioned in my last Tuesday’s paper, and. 
that in his wrath he had often gone further thar 
Bracton allows in those cases; but that for the fu- 
ture he was resolved to bear it like a man of temper 
and learning, and consider her only as one who ! 
lives in his house to teach him philosophy. Tom | 
Dapperwit says, that he agrees with me in that whole: | 
discourse, excepting only the last sentence, where } 
affirm the married state to be either a heayen ora | 
hell. - Tom has been at the charge of a yenny upon | 
this occasion to tell me, that by his expericace it 1s: | 
neither one nor the other, but rather that middle kind 
of state, commonly known by the name of purgatory. 
The fair sex have likewise obliged me with their 
reflections upon the same discourse. A lady, who 
calls herself Euterpe, and seems a woman of artes ? 
asks me whether I am for establishing the Salic = 
in every family, and why it is not fit that a YOA 
who has discretion and learning should sit a 
helm, when the husband is weak and Meng 
Another, of a quite contrary character, i af the: | 
herself Xantippe, and tells me tha. she fo. a A 
example of her namesake; for being Fane world, 
bookish man, who has no knowledge che hands, 
she is forced to take their affairs into ee not | 
and to spirit him up now and then, that he May — | 


any singlo 


hich arë: 


3 ; } is abri t of some letters WA | 
proper; ou fel You, if a man makes a mouth | co a seen this occasion, I shall pu 
| or ema ‘eave KNOCK the teeth out of it for his |y: 
j Pans. Aheitagain, as for Monsieur Mesnaser upon aabroneiof, themal large: 
f E satong beaten, why, he might.haye had g Mr. SPECTATOR, RA f that kind | 
on o assault and battery. But asthe case| « You have given us a lively picture “ination of. | 
~ : of husband who comes under the ee that you 
* Count Rechteren, the hen-pecked; but Ido not remer | 
pat 
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att i ite dif- 
on one that 18 of the quite ¢ 
per touched ure g jn several places of Eng- 


‘a cot-quean.’ I have 
for life with one of this 
woman than I 


am. ill she 
S kie could 


e was nev 


ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest dis 
coverer of judgments that I have*met with. She 
can tell you what sin it was that set such a man’s 
house on fire, or blew down his barns. Talk to her 
of an unfortunate young lady that lost her beauty- 
by the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells: 
you, that when she had a fine face she was always- 
Jooking on it in her glass. Tell her of a piece of 
good fortune that has befallen one of her acquaint- 
ance, and she wishes it may prosper with her, but 


ing cold; when he 
uck, he was by his mi 
season it, or pubit in crust 
i h his sisters, at an age when 


: and was 


Dg A aper boats wit 

. aper : à g 
making w contlemen are crossing the seas, or tra- 
other yOr e è He has the whitest 


Preign countries. 
velling ae saw in your life, and raises paste 
han any woman in England. ‘These qualiti- 
better Pe ve him a sad husband. He is perpetually 
cations ma, en, and has a thousand squabbles with 
inthe Ratt, He is better acquainted with the 
ue ca H than his steward’s accounts. I fret to 
mehen I hear him find fault with a dish that is 
1 dè 

i pii 

iine vith him in the best pickle for a walnut, 
a sauce for a haunch of venison. With all this he 
is a very good-natured husband, and never fell out 
{with me in his life but once, upon the over-roasting 
| ofa dish of wild fowl. At the same time I must 
awn, I would rather he was a man of a rough tem- 
| per, that would treat me harshly sometimes, than of 
such an effeminate busy nature, in a province that 
dues not belong to him, Since you have given us 
thecharacter of a wife who wears the breeches, pray 
ay something of a husband that wears the petti- 
coat, Why should not a female character be as ri- 
diculous in a man, as a male character in one of 
uur sex ? “Tam,” &e. 


0. 
| No, 483.] SATURDAY, SEPT. 13, 1712. 


Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vimdice nodus 
Tnciderit-—_——_. Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 191. 
Never presume to make a god appear, * 

| But for a business worthy of a ged.—Roscomon, 


We cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
tableness than to interpret the afflictions which be- 
Ft our neighbours as punishments and judgments. 
hee the evil to him who suffers, when he 
Vand ae need as the mark of Divine vengeance, 

ec the compassion of those towards him who 
fees in in so dreadful a light. This humour, of 
fron Nae misfortune into a judgment, proceeds 
tire Nites ors of religion, which in its own na- 
mildest et goo -will towards men, and puts the 
them, Tn es upon every accident that befals 
that sours a ae case, therefore, it is not religion 
sours his ae s temper but it is his temper that 
imaginations gion. People of gloomy uncheerful 
Whatever kind a ck envious malignant tempers, 
tover their ae ue they are engaged in, will dis- 
‘Tthoughts, word: ural tincture of mind in all their 
have often the 8, and actions. As the finest wines 
ligious ures ae of the soil, so even the most re- 
cular from și often draw something that is parti- 
ney aris 5 

is eae folly or superstition strike in with 
Hower even of Taprity of temper, it is not in the 
truf the pe rehgion itself, to preserve the ‘Charac- 
Vearing anton Who is possessed with it from ap- 
An old ghly absurd and ridiculous. 

maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall con- 


d to his liking, and instructing his friends | 


the constitution of the mind jn which ‘p 


her mother used one of her nieces very barbarously. 

| Her usual remarks turn upon people who had great 

| estates, but never enjoyed them by reason of some 

flaw in their own or their father’s behaviour. She 

| can give you the reason why such a one died child- 
| less; why such a one was cut off in the flower of 
| his youth; why such a one was unhappy in her 
marriage; why one broke his leg on such a parti- 
cular spot of ground; and why another was killed 
with a back-sword, rather than with any other kind: 
of weapon. She has a crime for every misfortune: 
that can befal any of her acquaintance; and when 
she hears of a robbery that has been made, or a 
murder that has been committed, enlarges more on 

| the guilt of the suffering person, than on that of the: 
thief, or the assassin. In short, she is so good a 

Christian, that whatever happens to herself is a 

trial, and whatever happens to her neighbours is a 

judgment. 

The very description of this folly, in ordinary 
life, is suflicient to expose it: but, when it appears 
in a pomp and dignity of style, it is very apt to 
amuse and terrify the mind of the reader. Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch very often apply their judgments: 
as impertinently as the old woman I have before 
mentioned, though their manner of relating them 
makes the folly itself appear venerable. Indeed, 
most historians, as well Christian as Pagan, have 
fallen into this‘ idle superstition, and spoken of ill 
success, unforeseen disasters, and terrible events, as 
if they had been let.into the secrets of Providence, 
and made acquainted with*that private conduct by 
which the world is governed. One would think 
several of our own historians in particular had many 
revelations of this kind made to them. Our old 
English monks seldom let any of their kings depart 
in peace, who. had endeavoured to diminish the 
power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics were in 
those times possessed. William the Conqueror’s- 
race generally found their judgments in the New- 
Forest, where their father had pulled down churches- 
and monasteries. In short, read one of the chroni- 
cles written by an author of this frame of mind, and 
you would think you were reading a history of the 
kings of Israel or Judah, where the historians were 
actually inspired, and where, by a particular scheme- 
of Providence, the kings were distinguished by 
judgments, or blessings, according as they promoted. 
idolatry, or the worship ofthe true God. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable- 
in regard to the person on whom they, fall, but very 
presumptuous in regard to him who is supposed to- 
inflict them. [t is a strong argument for a state of 
| retribution hereafter, that in this world virtnous- 
| persons are very often unfortunate, and vicious per- 
| sons prosperous ; which is wholly repugnant to the- 
nature of a Being who appears infinitely wise and 
good in all his works, unless we may suppose that 
such a promiscuous and undistinguishing distribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was necessary for carry- 
ling on the designs of Providence in this life, will be 
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rectified, aud made amends for, in another. We 
are not therefore to expect that fire should fall from 
heayen in the ordinary course of Providence; nor, 
when we see triumphant guilt or depressed virtue H 
particular persons, that Omnipotence will make ae 
‘his holy arm in the defence of the one, or pugi 1- 
ment of the other. Itis sufficient that there is. a 
day sct apart for the hearing and requiting of both, 
according to their respective merits. $ 
The folly of ascribing temporal Peat to any 
particular crimes, may appear from severa ponas 
rations. I shall only mention two. ' Virst, t rots ee 
nerally speaking, there is no calamity, or So 
which is supposed to have happened asa judgmen 
to a vicious man, which does not sometimes happen 
to men of approved religion and virtue. When 
Diagoras the atheist was on board one of the Athe- 
nian ships, there arose a very violent tempest : upon 
which, the mariners told him, that it was a just judg- 
ment upon them for. having taken so impious a man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
rest of the ships that were in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the flect. We are all involved in the 
same calamities, and subject to the same accidents; 
and, when we see any one of the species under any 
particular oppression, we should look upon it as 
arising from the common lot of human nature, rather 
than from the guilt of the person who suffers. 
Another consideration, that may check our pre- 
sumption in putting such a construction upon a mis- 
fortune, is this, that it is impossible for us to know 
what are calamities and what are blessings, How 
many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of the per- 
sons to whose lot they have fallen! How many dis- 
appointments have, in their consequences, saved a 
man from ruin! If we could look into the effects 
of every thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
boldly upon blessings and judgments; but fora man 
to give his opinion of what he sees but in part, and 
in its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of rash- 
ness andfolly. The story of Biton and Clitobus, which 
Was in great reputation among the heathens (for we 
sce it quoted by all the ancient authors, both Greek 
and Latin, who have written upon the immortality 
of the soul), may teach us a caution in this matter. 
‘These two brothers being the sons of a lady who was 
priestess to Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the 
temple at the time of a great solemnity, the persons 
beingiabsent who, by their Office, were to have drawn 
her chariot on that occasion. The mother was so 
transported with this instance of filial duty, that she 
petitioned her goddess to bestow upon them the 
greatest gift that could be given to men; upon which 
they were:both cast into a deep sleep, and the next 
morning found dead in the temple. This wag such 
an event as would have been construed intoa judg- 
ment, had it happened to the two brothers after an 
act of disobedience, and would doubtless have been 
represented as such by any ancient historian who 
liad given us an account of it.—O, 
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Neque cuiqam tam statim clarum ingenium est, ut possit emor- 
gero; migi illi materia, occasio, fautor etiam, commendator- 
Sue contingat, — Prix. Epist. 

piene any one so brighta genius as.to become illustrious in 
SE O N unless it fortunately meets with occasion and 
emp! oyment, with patronage too, and commendation. 

N Mr. Spreraton, 


© Or all the young fellows who are in their pro- 


È . 


| gress through any Profession | 
i good a title to the Protection; È One Seem tj ~ 
In it, as the modest man - a the Men of bar 

| modesty is a certain indication, So much be snitence 
cause it is a certain obs ÎS meri 
Now, as of all professions i tothe produci ae be, 
| more particularly unnecessar ame 18 tho poti 
in any other, I shall only a Yin that of | ela tot 
of such who follow this mene MYselt ty gi thay 
vantage. pon aggravates tits 
persons who, the better . I 

this study, have made some rea Pare thems te 
by addicting themselyes to Tete in others pt 
natural modesty, and consequent, ; Ceased thee 
obstruction to this sort of preferme, p 8h i 
one of these may emphatically be tA ge at every 
one as ‘ Jaboureth and taketh paing id to e such a 
more behind.’ Itmaybea matter y and 15 still the 
then, why that which made a youth worth dis 
ancients, should make i a 50 amia 


him appear nable to the 
the moderns? and why, in our days “thea ttl to 
» there g 


neglect, and even oppression, of Young | howd be 

instead of that protection which Was the e- aner 

theirs? Inthe profession spoken of, it By Pride of 
i It is ol 


every one whose attend 
minster-hall, with what difficulty a youth of 
modesty has been permitted to make an a 
that could in no wise detract from the m 
elders, and is absolutely necessary for the 
his own. I have often seen one of thes 
molested in his utterance of something very. nerti 
nent, but even plundered of his question AAS 
strong serjeant shouldered out of his rank, ith be 
has recovered with much difficulty and confusion 
Now, as great part of the business of this profession 
might be dispatched by one that perhaps 
——Abest virtute diserti 
Messalæ, nec scit quantum Cascellius Aulus: 
Hor. Ars Poet 370. 


—wants Messala’s powerful eloquence, 
And is less read than deep Cascellius:—Roscouuoy: 


x 1 Lous 
nee ' y 
ance is required at West: 


servation, | 
erit of his 
advancing 
e not only 


so I cannot conccive the injustice done to popoio 
if the men of reputation in this calling would intro- 
duce such of the young ones into business, whose 
application to this study will let them into the secrels 
of it, as much as their modesty will hinder them 
from the practice: I say, it would be laying an ever- 
lasting obligation upon a young man, to be intro- 
duced at first only as a mute, till by this counte- 
nance, and a resolution to support the good opinion 
conceived of him in his betters, his Co 
shall be so well settled, that the litigious of this 
island may be secure of his obstreperous ait ah 
might be indulged to speak in the style of a seis 
I would say, that any one about thirty Batata, cE 
might make a common motion to the coma site 
much elegance and propriety as the most ag 
cates in the hall. AE AN 
“T cannot advance the merit of nt 
argument of my own so powerfully, as he sits 
into the sentiments the greatest amore wirtaes lf 
of different ages entertained upon Shaf find ia- 
we go back to the days of Solomon, hametaced man. 
your a necessary consequence to a sia 
Pliny, the greatest lawyer an 
of the age he lived in, in sever 
very solicitous in recommending to 
young men of his own profession, 


u 
undertakes to become an advocate, UP 


y ` t 
that some onc of these his fayourites E of sta 
‘with him, in order to produce pe suppressed 
whose modesty otherwise would hayes 
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ery marvellous to a saucy modern, | off the purpose, and drive down twenty bashful boo- 
ay seen V mis, multum verecundic, multum | bies of ten times his sense, who at the same time 
9 ` = yi vi isi ss i F. 
J ullum sang a: to have the ‘ face first full of Say Samet impudence, and despising his un- 
he countenance dashed with modesty, retinas it has heen matter of great mirth to 
aspect as of one dying with fear, | me; but it soon ended in a secret lamentation, that 
; o speak ; should be esteemed | the fountains of every thing praiseworthy in these 
i necessary qualifications of a fine | realms, the universities, should be so mudded with 
yy piliny toe xspeare also has expressed himself in | & false sense of this virtue, as to produce men capa- 
ageakel J rable strain of modesty, when he says, | ble of being so abused. I will be bold to say, that 
: i game favour? ; | itis a ridiculous education which does not qualify a 
) e ze hi fi a 
See ell as from the rattling tongue man to make his best appearance before the greatest 
} e cy nad audacious cloquence—. man, and the finest woman, to whom he can address ; 
, i thors have professed them- himself, W ere this judiciously corrected in the f 
since these & : nurseries of learning, pert coxcombs would know 
odest man, even Jn the utmost con- à z > 
he mn T eountenance, why should an their distance : but we must bear with this false mo- 
an . , asty Í row ility > i 
ece ead o resolute vociferation thun- desty in our young nobility and gentry, till they 
cease at Oxford and Cambridge to grow dumb in 


3 in our courts of justice ? And 5 
a Pela that confidence of speech and behaviour, the study of cloquence.—T. 
5 ; 


h seems to acknowledge no superior, and to defy 
tradiction, prevail over that deference and re- 
Seon with which the modestman implores that fa- 
signa were i ars 3 
yourable opinion which the other seems to command? | Nihil tam firmum est, cui periculum non sit etiam ab inva- 
« As the case at present stands, the best consola- | lido.—Quıix. Curr. 1. vii. c. 8. 
tion that I can administer, to those who cannot get | The strongest things are not so well established as to be out of 
into that stroke of business (as the phrase is) which | danger from the weakest. 
. x igi , arie jeje | a 
| they deserves i forein n ea acquisin « Mr: SPECTATOR, 
| S ; mnowledge in this study a increase o A 
tion of knowledg t Tor th f « My Lord Clarendon has observed, that few men 
heir fortune; and fully to believe, that one day 
thein eae se eaten 1 have done more harm than those who have been 
this imaginary gain will certainly be made out, by | eue E tobe aklo dolaat Tani EAN 
one more substantial. I wish you would talk to us | ght to be able to do least; and there cami 
e oaae ` ‘ as a greator error, than to believe aman, whom we see | 
alittle on this head; you will oblige, Sir, walified with t avai satel o dore oie 
, 3 u Your most humble Servant.” | 44° With too mean parts to CO oe. 
| therefore incapable of doing hurt. There is asup- | 
The author of this letter is certainly a man of good | ply of malice, of pride, of industry, and even of 
sense; but I am perhaps particular in my opinion | folly, in the weakest, when he sets his heart upon it, 
on this occasion: for I have observed that, under that makes a strange progress in mischief. What i 
: ; ge prog: à 
the notion of modesty, men have indulged them- | may seem to the reader the greatest paradox in the ; 
| reflection of the historian is, I suppose, that folly, ot 


sty of fearful duty 
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selves in a spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever 
lost to themselves, their families, their friends, and | which is generally thought incapable of contriving 
their country. When a man has taken care to pre- | or executing any design, should be so formidable to 
tend to nothing but what he may justly aim at, and | those whom it exerts itself to molest. But this will 
can execute as well as any other, without injustice appear very plain, if we remember that Solomon 
| toany other; it is ever want of breeding, or cou- | says, “Jtis as sport to a fool to do mischief ; and 
rage, to be brow-beaten, or elbowed out of his honest | that he might the more emphatically express the ca- 
ambition, I have said often, modesty must be an | lamitous circumstances of him who falls under the | 
act of the will, and yet it always implies self-denial: | displeasure of this wanton person, the same author ; 
for, if aman has an ardent desire to do what is laud- | adds further, that < A stone is heavy, and the sand ae 


nile for him to perform, and from an unmanly bash- weighty, but a fools wrath is heavier than them 
ulness shrinks away, and lets his merit languish in | both.’ It is impossible to suppress my own illustra- 


tion upon this matter, which 1s, that as the man of 
sagacity bestirs himself to distress his enemy by me- 
thods probable and reducible to reason, so the same 
reason will fortify his enemy to elude these his re- 
gular efforts ; but your fool projects, acts, and con- 
cludes, with such notable inconsistency, that no re- 


tlence; He ought not to be angry at the world that 
ae unskilful actor succeeds in his part, because 
elf. a confidence to come upon the stage him- 
Pliny a See my correspondent mentions of 
awn of not be enough applauded. To cherish the 

of merit, and hasten its maturity, was a work 


Wi 
consa noble Roman, and a liberal scholar. That 
World the hich 1s deseribed in the letter, is to all the 
moter sg Breatent charm imaginable; but then the 
tion in him ae proceed, and show a latent resolu- 
arises from i > for the admiration of his modesty 
confess we live manifestation of his merit. J must 
terers carry en an age wherein a fow empty blus- 
crowd of at way the praise of speaking, while a 
n down b the overstocked with knowledge are 
y them: I say overstocked, because they 


Certain} 
yar * ` . Ey 
from thes e so, as to their service of mankind, if 


Ol respec 
know hot when greatness of the occasion, and 
Mg their ane disable themselves from explain- 
feen Charlee ts. I must confess, when I have 
Pai, rankair rise up with a commanding 
Orrent of handsome words talk a mile 


gular course of thought can evade or counterplot his 
prodigious machinations. My frontispiece, 1 believe, 
may be extended to imply, that several of our mis- 
fortunes arise from things, as well as persons, shat 
seem of very little consequence. Into what tragical 
extravagances does Shakspeare hurry Othello, upon 
the loss of a handkerchief only ! And what barba- 
tities does Desdemona suffer, trom a slight inadver- 
tency in regard to this fatal trifle ! If the schemes 
of all the enterprising spirits were to be carefully 
examined, some intervening accident not consider- 


r very store they raise to themselves ideas | able enough to occasion any debate upon, or give 
| them any apprehension of ill consequence from it, 


will be found to be the occasion of their ill success, 
rather than any error in points: of moment and difi- 
culty, which naturally engaged their maturest deli- 
berätions. If you goto the levee of any great man, 


ne ge NAR 
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» you will observe him exceeding gracious to several 
| very insignificant fellows; and upon this maxim, 
that the neglect of ary person must arise from the 
mean opinion you have of his capacity to do you 
any service or prejudice; and that this calling, his 
sufficiency in question must give him inclination, 
and where this is there never wants strength, or op- 
portunity, to annoy you. ‘There is nobody so weak 


| little stories to vilify his enemy ; there are very few 
| but have good inclinations to hear them ; and it is | 
| infinite pleasure to the majority of mankind to jeyo] | 
a person superior to his neighbours. Besides, ina 
matters of controversy, that party which has the 
greatest abilitics labours under this prejudice, that 
he will certainly be supposed, upon account of his 
abilities, to have done an injury, when perhaps he | 
has received one. It would be tedious to enumerate 
the strokes that nations and particular friends have 
suffered trom persons very contemptible, 

“I think Henry IV. of France, so formidable to 
his neighbours, could no more be secured against 
the resolute villany of Rayillac, than Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, could be against that of Felton. 
And there is no incensed person so destitute, but can 
provide himself with a knife or a pistol, if he finds 
stomach to apply them. That things and persons 
of no moment should give such powerful revolutions 
to the progress of those of the greatest, seems a pro- | 
vidential disposition to baffle and abate the pride of 
human sufficiency ; as also to engage the humanity 
and benevolence ol superiors to all below them, by 
letting them into this secret, ihat the stronger de- 
pends upon the weaker. “Tam, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant.” 


| 


“ DEAR Sir, Temple, Paper-buildings. 
“I received a letter from you some time ago, 
| which I should haye answered svoner, had you in- 
| forméd me in yours to what part of this island I 
might have directed my impertinence; but, having 
been led’into the knowledge of that matter, this 
handsome excuse is no longer serviceable. My 
neighbour Prettyman shall be the subject-of this 
letter; who, falling in with the Spectator’s doctrine 
concerning the month of May, began from that sea- 
son to dedicate himself to the service of the fair in 
the following manner. I observed at the beginning 
of the month ke bought him a new night-gown, cither 
side to be worn outwards. Both equally gorgeous 
and attractive; bnt till the end of the month I did 
not enter so fully into the knowledge of his contri- 
vance, as the use of that garment has since suggested 
tome. Now you must know, that all new clothes 
raise and warm the wearer’s imagination into a con- 
ceit of his being a much finer gentleman than he was 
before, banishing all sobriety and reflection, and 
giving him up to gallantry and amour. Inflamed 
therefore with this way of thinking, and full of the 
Spirit of the month of May, did this merciless youth 
resolye upon the business of captivating. At first 
he confined himself to his room, only now and then | 
appearing at his window, in his night-gown, and | 
Practising that easy posture which expresses the 
very top and dignity of languishment. It was plea- 
sant to see him diversify his loveliness, sometimes 


obligi senye F i ; 
book ie he Pes uges only with a siveface, with a i 
1s hand; sometimes being so generous as 


of invention, that cannot aggravate, or make some | wig in these parts; into which 


[me an immense black wig o 


ae ean at [cio 
[jolly man; which appearance tare 
tives in this part of the town eo misa o 
by daily success, he leay 7 
tion to extend his cong i 
: 1 uests: ; U Tag, 
hended himin his S S5 and I hay, olu. 
of this neighbourhood, 
“This I, being of 
» being of an amorous 


with indignation, and had thou somp] 


co} 
ghts o 


: being sing a, 
distanee from th an ng 
è the earth, I might haye 


liberal mixture of white horse-haj 
make a fairer and consequent] aa 
pearance, while my situation 
against any discoveries, But the 
handsome gentleman seems to be s 
of the building, that it will be extremely dir t part 
divert it tomine; so that] am resolved Di 0 
to the complexion of my own eyebrow and boldly 
i; í f the same sort op oparo: 

ture with that of my rival. Now though b Tes 
shall not, perhaps, lessen the number of o -7 this I 
of his complexion, I shall have a fair chance 
vide the passengers by the irresistible force ae aCe 
“ I expect sudden dispatches from you, ae 
vice of the family you are in now, how to de noe a 
self upon this so delicate a conjuncture: with aes 
comfortable resolutions in favour of the hanya 


throw: 


Passion 
0 fixed to thee the 


| blac’ man against the handsome fair one, 


“Yam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
u C. 


of stairs; the gentleman of whom he writes js fair 
mee ae ’ 
and one pair of stairs,” 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“ Tonly say, that it is impossible for me to say 
how much I am “ Yours, e 
‘*Robin Suorrer, 
‘P.S. I shall think it a little hard, if you do not 
take as much notice of this epistle, as you have ot 
the ingenious Mr. Shorts. Iam not afraid to let 
the world sce which is the deeper man of the two.’ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
London, September 15. 


equestrian habit, on the 13th instant in the evening, 


town, and, flying in the face of justice, pulled off her 
hat, in which there was a feather, with the anien ans 
air of a young oflicer, saying at the same ing 
“ Your servant, Mr. Spec.” or words to thar nr 
pose; this is to give notice, that if any ea ae 
discover the name and place of abode of the a oe 
fender, so as she can be brought to justice, the 


r ww a a ntt 
| formant shall have all fitting encourageme 
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Audire est operæ pretium, procedere peski ‘iar 
Qui mechis non vultis——— Hor. 
IMITATED. i 
x i yo 
All you who think the city ne erica 
pLi evry cuckold-maker’s load a he ae 
Attend 


“Mn. SPECTATOR, ance fol- 
“Turre are very many of my aan regard to 
lowers of Socrates, with more partie 


to expose the whole in the fulness of its beauty; at ‘that part of his philosophy pn hici 
a judicious throwing back his peri- | selves, call his domestics ; under Whit 


other times, b 
wig, he would throwin his ears, You know he is | 
that sort of person which the mob call a handsome ! 
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N.B. He who writ this is a black man, two pair | 


Whereas a young woman on horseback in an | 


met the Spectator within a mile and a half of this | 
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The honour you do the whole frater- 
ed, in placing that illustrious 
. and it does in a very great mea- 
“Hery of pert rogues, who have no 

us, in that they are single. 


but 1 
u look abo 


ut into the crowd of man- 
the fair sex reigns with greater 
over lovers than husbands. You shall hardly 
n a thousand who is wholly exempt from 
and those that are so are capable of 
and breathe and walk about the 
ts. But Iam going to desire 
1 behalf of our harmless bro- 
y d ou will show in a true light 
{herho0 arried hen-pecked, as well as you have done 
o us, who submit to the conduct of our 
Lam very particularly acquainted with one 
der entire submission to a kind girl, as he 
or; and though he knows I have been witness 
he ill usage he has received from her, and 
y to resist her tyranny, he still pretends 
est of me for a little more than ordinary 
spouse. No longer than Tues- 

è with him to visit his mistress ; 
it seems, been a little in disgrace 
bringing me with him she would 
lf, and insensibly fall into general 
him; and so he might break the 
ice, and save himself all the ordinary compunctions 
and mortifications she used to make him suffer be- 
fore she would be reconciled, after any act of rebel- 
| | Jion on his part. When we came into the room we 
` | were received with the utmost coldness; and when 
as Mr. Such-a-one, his very good 


| he presented me ) 7 
| friend, she just had patience to suffer my salutation; 
very gay air, offered to 


| but when he himselt, with a 

{follow me, she gave him a thundering box on the 
lear, called him pitiful, poor-spirited wretch—how 
‘durst he see her face ?, His wig and hat fell on dif- 
ferent parts of the floor. She seized the wig too 
soon for him to recover it, and, kicking it down 
stairs, threw herself into an opposite room, pulling 
the door after her with a force that you would have 
| thought the hinges would have given way. We 
vent down, you must think, with no very good 
countenances; and, as we sneaked off, and were 
driving home together, he confessed to me, that her 
anger was thus highly raised, because he did not 
think fit to fight a gentleman who had said she was 
what she was: ‘but,’ says he, ‘a kind letter or two, 
or fifty pieces, will put her in humour again.’ I 
aked him why h» did not part with her; he an- 
‘wered, he loved her with all the tenderness ima- 
ginable, and she had too many charms to be aban- 
doned for a little quickness of spirit. Thus does 


nen yo 


ou will find 


one 10 
heir dominion, 
so taste of life, i 
not as jnsignifican 
carth a ee 
“our further favou 
andshope y 


day last he | 
and he havit 
| before, thoug 
constrain herse 
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having no regard to his very life and fame, in put- 
| tng him upon an infamous dispute about her repu- 
tation: yet has he the confidence to laugh at me, 
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ing; but, in the case of gallants, they swallow ill 
usage from one to whom they have no obligation, 
but from a base passion, which it is mean to indulge, 
and which it would be glorious to overcome. 
“ These sort of fellows are very numerous, and 
some have been conspicuously such, without shame 5 
nay, they have carried on the jest in the very arti- 
cle of death, and, to the diminution of the wealth 
and happiness of their families, in bar of those ho 
nourably near to them, have left immense wealth to 
their paramours. What is this but being a cully 
in the grave! Sure this is being hen-pecked with 
a vengeance! But, without dwelling upon these 
less frequent instances of eminent cullyism, what is ' 
there so common as to hear a fellow curse his fate 
that he cannot get rid of a passion to a jilt, and 
quote a half line out of a miscellany poem to prove 
his weakness is natural? If they will go on thus, l 
have nothing to say to it; but then let them not 
pretend to be free all this while, and laugh at us poor 
married patients. 
“ I have known one wench in this town carry a 
haughty dominion over her lovers so well, that she 
has at the same time been kept by a sea-captain in | 
the Straits, a merchant in the city, a country gentle- | 
man in Hampshire, and had all her correspondences 
managed by one she kept for her own uses. This happy 
man (as the phrase is) used to write very punctu- | 
aliy, every post, letters for the mistress to transcribe. | 
| 
| 


He would sit in his night-gown and slippers, and be 
as grave giving an account, only changing names, 
that there was nothing in those idle reports they \ 
had heard of such a scoundrel as one of the other | 
lovers was; and how could he think she could con- | 
descend so low, after such a fine gentleman as each | 
of them? For the same epistle said the same thing . 
to, and of every one of them, And so Mr. Secre- | 
tary and his lady went to bed with great order, 

Š To be short, Mr. Spectator, we husbands shall 
| never make the figure we ought in the imaginations 
of young men growing up in the world, except you 
cat bring it about that a man of the town shall be 
as infamous a character as a woman of the town. 
But, of all that I have met in my time, commend | 
me to Betty Duall: she is the wile of a sailor, and 
the kept-mistress of a man of quality; she dwells | 
with the latter during the seafaring of the former. | 
The husband asks no questions, sees his apartments 
furnished with riches not his, when he comes into 
port, and the lover is as joyful as a man arrived at 
his haven, when the other puts to sca. Betty is the 
most eminently victorious of auy of her sex, and 
ought to stand recorded the only woman of the age 
in which she lives, who has possessed at the same 
time two abused, and two contented a Oe 
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— Cum prostrata sopore 


‘because I obey my poor dear in keeping out of 
arm’s way, and not staying too late from my own 
family, to pass through the hazards of a town full of 
| tanters and debauchees. You, that are a philoso- 
pher, should urge in our behalf, that, when we bear 
With a froward woman, our patience is preserved, in 
consideration that a breach with her might be a dis- 
nour to children who are descended from us, and 
Whose concern makes us tolerate a thousand frail- 
ties, for fear they should redound dishonour upon 
af innocent, ‘Ihis and the like circumstances, 
ich carry with them the most valuable reg 


= 


Urget membra quies, et mens sine pondere ludit — PEIR. 
While sleep oppresses the tir'd limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight, and wantons unconfined. 

TuouGu there are many authors who have writ- 
ten on dreams, they have generally considered them 
only as revelations of what has already happened in 
distant parts of the world, or as presages of what is 
to happen in future periods of time. 3 

I shall consider this subject in another light, as 
dreams may give us some idea of the great excel- 
lency of a human soul, and some intimations of its 


b ; ) ards of | independency on matter. 
man life, may be mentioned for our long-suffer- ; 


Tn the first place, our dreams are great instances 
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of that activity which is natural to the human soul, 
and which it is not in the power of sleep to deaden 
or abate. When the man appears tired and worn 
out with the labours of the day, this active part in 
his composition is still busied and unwearied. W han 
the organs of sense want their due repose and a 
sary reparations, and the body is no longer al S r 
keep pace with that spiritual substance to. Sere i 
united, the soul exerts herself in her several facul- 
ties, and continues in action until her parenie 
again qualified to bear her company. In this case 
dreams ‘look like the relaxations and amusements 
of the soul, when she is disencumbered of her mia 
chine; her sports and recreations, when she has lai 


her charge asleep. 


that agility and perfection which is „natural to the 
faculties of the mind, when they are disengaged from 
the body. The soul is clogged and retarded in her 
operations, when she acts in conjunction with a 
companion that is so heavy and unwieldy in its mo- 
tions. Bnt in dreams it is wonderful to observe 
with what a sprightliness and ‘alacrity she exerts 
herself. The slow of speech make unpremeditated 
harangues, or converse readily in languages that 
they are but little acquainted with. The grave 
abound in pleasantries, the dullin repartees and 
points of wit. There is not a more painful action 
of the mind than invention; yet in dreams it works | 
with that ease and activity, that we are not sensible 
of when the faculty is employed. For instance, I 
believe every one, some time or other, dreams that 
he is reading papers, books, or letters; in which 
case the invention prompts so readily, that the mind 
is imposed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions 
for the compositions of another. 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage out of 
the Religio Medici,* in which the ingenious author 
gives an account of himself in his dreaming and his 
waking thoughis, ‘‘ We are somewhat more than 
ourselves in our sleeps, and the slumber of the body 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason; and our 
waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
sleeps. At my nativity my ascendant was the wa- 
tery sign of Scorpius; I was born in the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet inme. I am no way facetious, nor 
disposed for the mirth and galliardise of company; | 
yet in one dream I can compose a whole comedy, 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my 


In the second plice, dreams are an instance of | 


has hinted, isin a very Tarticle na 
ened and inflamed, when ; ar manner 


time that.the body is thus laid ae : 8 
‘experience will inform him in things ay 
is very probable, that this may Henatter, i 
in different constitutions. I shall APpen di 
with the two following problems Sag s 
[to the solution of my reader, w ich I sh 
lalways happy in his dreams on Upposing 
waking thoughts, and that his vireniserable in be 
vided between them: whether wouldng k 
happy or miserable? Were a man he 
dreams, and a beggar awake. and dr a king j 
quentially, and in as continued unbiok as conse. 
,as he thinks when awake: whether h en Schemes, 
reality a king or a beggar? or ae e Would be į 
would not be both ? 4 5 whether he 
There is another circumstance, which 

gives us a very‘high idea of the nature of ae 

in regard to what passes in dreams: Im © soul, 
innumerable multitude and variety of ona: 
then arise in her. Were that active and wae us 
being only conscious of her own existence at Anne 
time, what a painful solicitude would our hoa at 
sleep be! Were the soul sensible of her being alae 
in her sleeping moments, after the same manier 
that she is sensible of it while awake, the time 
would hang very heavy on her, as it often actually 
doe: when she dreams that she is in such a solitude, 


thinks 


———" Semperque relingui 
Sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 

Iro viam ————_. Viro. Æn. iy. 476, 
— she seems alone 

To wander in her sleep through ways unknown, 
Guideless and dark. DRYDEN. 


But this observation I only make by the way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderful power 
in the soul, of producing her own company on these 
occasions. She converses with numberless beings 
of her own creation, and is transported into ten 
thousand scenes of her own raising. She is herself 
the theatre, the actors, and the beholder. This puts 
me in mind of a saying which I am infinitely pleased 
with, and which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, 
that all men whilst they are awake are in one com- 
mon world; but that each of them, when he is 
asleep, is in a world of his own. The waking man 
is conversant in the world of nature; when he sleeps 
he retires to a private world that is particular to 
himself. Thereseems something in this consideration 
that intimates to us a natural grandeur and Piian 
tion in the soul, which is rather to be admire 


memory ac faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I 
would never study but in my dreams; and this time 
also would I choose for my devotions; put our 
grosser memories have then so little hold of our ab- 
stracted understandings, that they forget the story, 
and can only relate to out awaked souls a confused 
and broken tale of that that has passed. ‘Thus it is 
observed that men sometimes, upon the hour of their 
departure, do speak and reason above themselves; 
for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the 
ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself, 
and to discourse in a strain above mortality.” 

We may likewise observe, in the third place, that 
the passions affect the mind with greater strength | 
when we are ‘asleep than when we are awake, Joy j 
and sorrow give us more vigorous sensations of pain | 
or pleasure at this time than any other. Devotion, 
likewise, as the excellent author above mentioned | 


* By Sir T. Brown, M.D. 
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explained, 
J must not omit that argument for th T Tertii 
of the soul which I have seen quoted out ee That 
lian, namely its power of divining 10 ares AEN 
several such divinations have been ma isio has 
question who believes the holy writings, Gail faith; 
but the least degree of a common bin nature in 
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several authors, both ancient and mo se such 
and profane. Whether such dark P latent power 
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Beare if Te is not so far Sunk and immersed in 
mi ciont or entangled and perplexed in her opera- 
patter, P such motions of blood and spirits, as when 
swith § the machine in its waking hours The 
sl anion is slackened enough to give the 

2 o play. The soul seems gathered within 
mind more P ecovers that spring which is broke and 
F when she operates more in concert with 


te My speculations I have here made, if they are 
not arguments, 


0 
its indepen 
prover e established by many other reasons that 


which 
are al 
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anti emptæ? parvo. Quanti ergo ? octo assibus, Eheu! 
Gatai Smp Hor, 2 Sat. iii, 156, 
What doth it cost ? Not much, upon my word. 
How much, pray? Why, Twe “ance, Two-pence, O Lord! 
i CreEcu. 


Hr s 7 
| [pinp by several letters wnich I receive daily, 


| that many of my readers would be better pleased to 
| pay three-halfpence for my paper than two-pence. 
| The ingenious T. W.* tells me that I have deprived 
{yim of the best part of his breakfast; for that, since 
‘the rise of my paper, he is forced every morning to 


(iink his dish of coffee by itself, without the addi- 


lace? to it, Eugenius informs me, very obligingly, 
that he never thought he should have disliked any 
passage in my paper, but that of late there have 
been two words in every one of them which he 
could heartily wish left out, viz. “ Price Two- 
pence.” I have a letter from’a soap-boiler, who 
condoles with me very affectionately upon the neces- 
sity we both lie under of setting a higher price on 
our commodities since the late tax has been laid 
upon them, and desiring me, when I write next on 
that subject, to speak a word or two upon the pre- 
sent duties on Castile soap. But there is none of 
these my correspondents, who writes with a greater 
turn of good sense, and elegance of expression, than 
the generous Philomedes, who advises me to value 
every Spectator at six-pence, and promises that he 
himself will engage for above a hundred of his ac- 
quaintance, who shall take it in at that price. 
Letters from the female world are likewise come 
tome, in great quantities, upon the same occasion ; 
and, as I naturally bear a great deference to this 
Part of our species, I am very glad to find that those 
who approve my conduct, in this particular, are 
much more numerous than those who condemn it. 
A large family. of daughters have drawn me up a 
yery handsome remonstrance, in which they set 
forth that their father having refused to take in the 
spectator, since the additional price was set upon 
t they offered him unanimously to bate him the ar- 
ticle of bread and butter in the tea-table account 
Provided the Spectator might be served up to them 
‘Very morning as usual. Upon this the old gentle- 
are being pleased, it seems, with their desire of 
proving themselves, has granted them the conti- 


Dr. Thomas Walker, head-master ‘of the Charter-house 

h whose scholars Addison and Steele had been. Tho 

oh Was head-master 49 years, and died June 12, 1728, in 
st year of his age. , 

A litte brandy or rum, 


tion of the Spectator, that used to be better than į 


nuance both of the Spectator and their bread and 
buiter, having given particular orders that the tea- 
table shall beset forth every morning with its cus- 
tomary Dill of fare, and without any manner of de- 
faleation. I thought myself obliged to mention this- 
particular, as it does honour to this worthy gentle- 
man; and if the young lady Letitia, who sent me 
this account, will acquaint me with his name, I will 
insert it at length in one of my papers, if he de- 
sires it. 

I shonld be very glad to find out any expedient 
that might alleviate the expense which this ny paper 
brings to any of my readers; and, in order to it, 
must propose two points to their consideration 
First, that if they retrench any the smallest parti 
cular in their ordinary expense; it will easily make 
up the halfpenny a day. which we have now under 
consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a single 
riband to her morning studies, and it will be suffi- 
cient: let a family burn but a candle a night less 
than the usual number, and they may take in the 
Spectator without detriment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not go to the 
price of buying my papers by retail, let them have 
patience, and they may buy them in the lump, with- 
out the burthen of a tax upon them, My specula- 
tions, when they are sold single, like cherries upon 
the stick, are delights for the rich anà wealthy: af- 
ter some time they come to market in greater quan- 
tities, and are every ordinary man’s money. The 
truth of it is, they havea certain flavour at their first 
appearance, from several accidental circumstances of 
“ime, place, and person, which they may lose if they 
are not taken early; but in this case, every reader 
is to consider, whether it is not better for him to be 
half a year behindhand with the fashionable and po- 
lite part of the world, than to strain himself beyond 
his circumstances. My bookseller has now about 
ten thousand of the third and fourth volumes, which 
he is ready to publish, having already disposed of as 
large an edition both of the first and second yolume. 
As he is a person whose head is very well turned to 
his business, he thinks they would be a very proper 
present to be made to persons at christenings, mar- 
riages, visiting days, and the like joyful solemnities, 
as several other books are frequently given at fune- 
rals. . He has printed them in such a little portable 
volume, that many of them may be ranged together 
upon a single plate; and is of opinion, that a salver 
of Spectators would be as acceptable an entertain- 
ment to the ladies as.a salver of sweetmeats. 

I shall conclude this paper with an epigram lately 
sent to the-writer of the Spectator, after having re- 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it:— 


“Sm, , 

“ Having heard the following epigram very much 
commended, I wonder that it has not yet had a 
place in any of your papers; I think the suffrage of 
our poet-laureat should not be overluoked, which 
shows the opinion he entertains of your paper, whe- 
ther the notion he proceeds upon be true or false. 
I make bold to convey it to you, not knowing if it | 
has yet come to your hands.” 


ON THE SPECTATOR. 
BY MR. TATE. 


— Aliusque et idem 

Nasceris— Hon. Carm, Sac. 10. 

Yourise another and the same. 
When first the Tatler to a mute was turn'd, 
Great Britain for her censors silence mound; 
Robbed of his sprightly beams she wept the night, 
Fill the Spectator rose, and blaz‘d as bright 
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The mighty force of ocean's troubled ñocd. 
| t Sir, 
| “Uron reading your essay concerning the Plea- 
` -sures of the Imagination, | find, among the three 
sources of those pleasures which you have disco- 
vered, that greatness is one. This has suggested to 
i me the reason why, of all objects that I have ever 
seen, there is pone which affects my imagination so 
i much as the sea, or ocean. I cannot sce the heav- 
, ings of this prodigious bulk of waters, even jn a 
i-calm, without a very pleasing astonishment ; but 
f when it is worked up in a tempest, so that the hori- 
| Zon on every side is nothing but foaming billows and 
; floating mountains, it is impossible to describe the 
| agreeable horror that rises from such a prospect. A 
| troubled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, I 
think, the biggest object that he can see in motion, 
and consequently gives his imagination one of the 
highest kinds of pleasure that can arise from great- 


f 


| ness, I must confess it is impossible for me to sur- | 


| vey this world of fluid matter, without thinking on 
| the hand that first poured it out, and made a proper 
| channel for its reception. Such an object naturally 
| raises in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, 
| and convinces me of his existence as much as a me- 
| taphysical demonstration. The imagination prompts 
| the understanding, and, by the greatness of the sen- 
| sible object, produces in it the idea of a Being who 
4s neither circumscribed by time nor space, 

“As I have made several voyages upon the sea, I 
kave often been tossed in storms, and on that occa- 


P aye f 
sion have frequently reflected on the descriptions of 


| 
| 
; theminancient poets. I remember Longinus highly | 
| recommends one in Homer, because the poet has not | 
| amused himself with little fancies upon the occasion, 
f as authors of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, 
| had done, but because he has gathered together 
| those circumstances which are the most apt to terrify 
i 
Í 
| 


i 
i 
i 
\ 
t 


the imagination, and which really happen in the 
raging of a tempest. 


It is for the same reason that 
I prefer the following description of a ship in a 
storm, which the Psalmist has made, before any | 
other I have ever met with: ‘ They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters ; | 
these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep, Tour he commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
‘They mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths; their soul 1s melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit’s end. ‘Then they cry 
Unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them 
‘out of their distresses, He maketh the storm a calm, 
so that the waves thereof are still. Then they are 
glad, because they be quict, so he bringeth them 
unto their desired haven.” 
“ By the way, how much more comfortable, as 
| well as rational, is this system of the Psalmist, than 
j the pagan scheme in Virgil and other poets, where 


-one deity is represented as risi - | World to this day, has z n 
y p üising a storm, and an our unhappiness in England has bee turned it all 
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your Works, 
ode made by A Y 
travels,” : 
I. 

How are thy servants blest! O Lord 

How sure is their defence! j 
Eternal wisdom is their guide 

Their help Omnipotence, 


II, 

In foreign realms and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, i 

Through burning climes I pass‘d uy 
And breath'd in tainted air 


Ill. 
Thy mercy s\weeten'd every soil, 
Made every region please : 
The hoary Alpine hills it arm‘d, 
And smooth'd the ‘Tyrrhene seas, 


IV 
Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw’st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 


Wa 
Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fearin ev’ry heart; 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in pulfe 
O’ercame the pilot's art. 


Vi 
Yet then from all my gnefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy set me free, 
Whilst, in the confidence of prayer, 
My soul took hold on thee. 


VIL 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save, 


VIII. 
The storm was Jaid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 
‘The sea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 
Ix. 
In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodness II adore, 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 
And humbly hope for more. 
x, 
My life, if thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be: 
And death, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee. 


nhurt, 


s landse 
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i So the first man the sun’s first setting view'd, l other as laying it ! Were eae 
| And sigh'd till circling days his joys renew'd. sublime in this piece of poctre ¥ to ene 
| Yet, doubtful how that second am to name, than the idea it gives us of fhe What can be À ul e 
Whether a bright successof, or the same, Ria i E nobler 
So we: but now from this suspense are freed, raising a tumult among the clemen’, © Bej g thy 
Since all agree, whe both with judgment read, them out of their confusion - 5, and rego? p Ut 
ine 5 . 3 thus troup; CCoverin 
“Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed. calming nature ?”” Youblin 
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I NAVE very long entertaine 
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Domus et placens uxor.—Hor. 2 Od. xiv. 2 
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er . - . 3 . p ER 
cation of ungoverned desires, łn despite With all persons who have made good senso the 


he | to the aige form and order ; when, in truth, any | rule of action, marriage is described as the state ca- 
Cp | | of g0° oa beyond the boundaries of reason is but pable of the highest human felicity, Tully has 
Us | atisfacti0 n Js madness and folly. . But is the sense epistles full of affectionate pleasure, when he writes 
1g a step l accomplishment of desire no way to be | to his wife, or speaks of his children. But, above 
e- EIT Sor attained ? _And have we appetites given | all the hints of this kind I have met with in writers | 
ya indulged be at all gratified ? Yes, certainly. Mar- |of ancient date, I am pleased with an epigram of 
es M | ysnol ! an institution calculated for a constant scene | Martial, in honour of the beauty of his wife Cleo- ! 
ne | riage 1° wat delight as our being is capable of. Two | patra. Commentators say it was written the day | 
m | fas n who have chosen each other out of all the | after his wedding-night. When his spouse was re- 
'h ersons ith design to be each other’s mutual com- | tired to the bathing-room in the heat of the day, he, i 


j tainment, have in that action bound | it seems, came in upon her when she was just going 
nj gh | or vives to be good-humoured, affable, discreet, |into the water. To her beauty and carriage on this 

aan atient, and joyful, with respect to each | occasion we owe the following epigram, which I t 
i forgivINS> p sons : è : 5 Eau i 
f | hers frailties and perfections, to the end of thei: į showed my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who 
| je The wiser of the two (and it always happens | has translated it as follows, without understanding 


yes. x * aes s = 5 k s i 
| a of them is such) will, for her or his own sake, | the original. I expect it will please the English | if 
| e things from outrage with the utmost sanctity. | better than the Latin reader :— i 
ke segs sere | f 
t zs a ; thus preserved (as I have , ? H y 
Í When this umon a aie pres t (a imi often When my bright consort, now nor wife nor maid, į l 
i sid), the most indifferent circumstance administers Asham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid, Í 
delight. Their condition is an endless source of new led to the streams, the streams my fair betray’d i] 
3 P The married man can sa «Tf ] To my fond eyes she all transparent stood; i $ 
grugifications. S to all the SR beride Hi ero is She blush'd; I smil'd at the slight covering flood. j p 
am unacceptable Sr 2 AC re EKGs, Thus through the glass the lovely lily glows: t 
one whom [ entirely love, that will receive me with ‘Thus through the ambient gem shines forth the rose l M4 
ioy and transport, and think herself obliged to double I saw new charms, and plung`d to seize my store ! 
| N her kindness and caresses of me from the gloom with Kisses I snatch'd—the waves prevented more. r 
ie which she secs me overcast. I need not dissemble My friend would not allow that this luscious ac. 
(i the sorrow of my heart to be agreeable there; that | count could be given of a wife, and therefore used 
very sorrow quickens her affection.” the word consort; which, he learnedly said, would 
This passion towards each other, when once well | serve for a mistress as well, and give a more gentle- 


| 
| | fxed, enters into the very constitution, and the kind- | manly turn to the epigram, But, under favour of 
ness flows as easily and silently as the blood in the | him and all other such fine gentlemen, I cannot be | 
veins. When this affection is enjoyed in the most | persuaded but that the passion a bridegroom has for | 
i sublime degree, unskilful eyes see nothing of it; |a virtuous young woman, will, by little and little, | 
| [but when it is subject to be changed, and has an | grow into friendship, and then it is ascended to a | 
| | allay in it that may make it end in distaste, itis apt | higher pleasure than it was in its first fervour. 


to break into rage, or overflow into fondness, before | Without this happens, he is a very unfortunate man 
| | the rest of the world. who has entered into this state, and left the habi- 
| j Uxander and Viramira are amorous and young, | tudes of life he might have enjoyed with a faithful 
| | [and have been married these two years ; yet do they | friend. But when the wife proves capable of filling 
so much distinguish each other in company, that in | serious as well as joyous hours, she brings happiness 
your conversation with the dear things you are still | unknown to friendship itself. Spenser speaks of 
| put to a sort of cross-purposes. Whenever you ad- | cach kind of love with great justice, and attributes 
dress yourself in ordinary discourse to Viramira, she | the highest praise to friendship ; and indeed there 
turns her head another way, and the answer is made | is no disputing that point, but by making that friend- 
tothe dear Uxander. If you tell a merry tale, the | ship take its place between two married persons. 


application is still directed to her dear; and when 


| she should 3 $ Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, | 
| e should commend you, she says to him, as if he When all three kinds of love together meet, | 
| had spoke it, “ That is, my dear, so pretty.” —This And do dispart the heart with power extreme, | 
| aus me in mind of what I have somewhere read in Wibethes anal eel Melee sown: to wit, { 
t 1 iaga ai a = “5 chery he dear allection unto Kind SW A t 
| i pee miredmemoire ofthe famous Cervantes; where, Or raging fire of love to womankind, 
| ile honest Sancho Pangais putting some necessary Or zeal of friends combin'd by virtues meet: | 
| ' humble question concerning Rosinante, his supper, or But, of them all, the band of virtuous mind, ‘ t 
his lodging, the knight of the sorrowful countenance Methinks tte gentle heirt should mon assured bind. 
{ 1s ey i i A ‘or natural affection soon doth cease, 
| i ever improving the harmless lowly hints of his And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 
| ‘quire to poetical conceit, rapture, and flight, in con- But faithful friendship doth them both suppress, 
templation of the dear Dulcinea of his affections And men Avi masters discipline aoni tame, 
On th si i ya y Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame, 
| Rabbis wibenside Dictamnus and Moria are Os For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass, 
th ing; and you may observe them, all the time And all the service of the body frame; 
i ey are in company, in a state of impatience. As So love of soul doth love of body pass, 
xanda and Viramira wish you all gone, that they e No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass. 
| | {May be at freedom for dalliance; Dictamnus and T. 


Moria wait your absence, that they may speak their 
rsh interpretations on each other's words and ac- No. 491.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 171 
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| tions, during the time you were with them. F. 
t 4 tis certain that the greater part of the evils at- — Digna satis fortuna revisit—Vine, Æn., iii, U8. 

k ending this condition of life arises from fashion. A just reverse of fortune on him waits. 


RT E S. : i ; 3 f x 
maon this case is turned the wrong way: and, | -Ir is common with me to run from book to book 
ch ae expecting more happiness than we shall | to exercise my mind with many objects, and qualify 

A A in it, we are laughed into a prepossession, | myself for my daily labours After an hour spent 
ret Redo l be disappointed if we hope for lasting | in this loitering way of reading, something will re- 

s. at E ` . ` | soe 
main to be food to the imagination. ‘The writings 
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that please me most on such occasions are stories, 
for the truth of which there is good authority. The | 
mind of man is naturally a loyer of justice ; and ; 
when we read a story wherein a criminal is over- | 
taken, in whom there is no quality which is the ob- | 
ject of pity, the soul enjoys a certain revenge for | 
the offence done to its nature, in the wicked actions | 
committed in the preceding part of the history. 
This will be better understood by the reader from 
the following narration itself, than from. any thing 
which I can say to introduce it. 

When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, surnamed The 
Bold, reigned over the spacious dominions now swal- 


favours and honours upon Claudius Rhynsault, a 
German, who had served him in his wars against 
the insults of his neighbours. A great part of Zea- 
land was at that time in subjection to that dukedom. 


nity and justice. Rhynsault, with no other real | 
quality than courage, had dissimulation enough to | 
pass upon his generous and unsuspicious master for | 
2 person of blunt honesty and fidelity, without any | 
vice that could bias him from the execution of jus- 
fice. His highness, prepossessed to his advantage, 


was not long seated in that government, before he | 


cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquisite 
beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the city, under his protection and govern- 
ment. Rhynsault was a man of a warm constitu- 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and not un- 
skilled in the soft arts which win their favour. He } 
knew what it was to enjoy the satisfactions which 
are reaped from the possession of beauty, but was 
an utter stranger to the decencies, honours, and 
delicacies that attend the passion towards them in 
elegant minds, However, he had so much of the 
world, that he had a great share of the language | 
which usually prevails upon the weaker part of that 
sex; and he could with his tongue utter a passion 
with which his heart was wholly untouched, He 
was one of those brutal minds which can be gratified 
with the violation of innocence and beauty, without 
the least pity, passion, orlove, to that with which they 
are so much delighted. Ingratitude is a vice inse- 
parable to a lusttul man; and the possession of a 
woman by him, who has no thought but allaying a 
passion painful to himself, is necessarily followed by 
distaste and aversion, 


their possession, 
‘and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day | 
before that which was appointed for his execution, | 
presented herself in the hall of the governor’s house, 


i= [f you will save your husband „~ : 


lowed up by the power of France, he heaped many | his intention; and bathed in tears bean he ceived 
dot) 


The prince himself was a person of singular huma- | many changes of her posture and figure 


upon the decease of the governor of his chief town | her husband’s life; and she must, before the follow- 
of Zealand, gave Rhynsault that command. He jing noon, 


what had passed between them, 


an account of all you know wit 
for every body is satisfied he w 
be able to hide from you the nam 

the conspirators, or any other mar of “Test 
ever.” Hewent to his Closet, a; eats wh. of 
lady was sent for to an audience T 
knew his distance when matters e 

| debated ; and the governor, laying State were t te 
which he had appeared in public Bie the aj 
supplicant, to rally an affliction” y jee" 
her power easily to remove, and reli 
{man from his imprisonment, 


i N 
OUt Pre 
as too peers 


eve i 
She easily Mocent 


cate so wicked a design, Lust, like ambiti Pre- 
all the faculties of the mind and body R takes 
vice and subjection, Her becoming tented red Sor- 
nest anguish, the wringing of her “hands, and hoe 
? ANd the 
m the ye. 
y attitudes 


ther incen. 


hemence of speaking, were but so man 
in which he beheld her beauty, and fur 
tives of his desire. AN humanity was lost į h 

one appetite, and he signified to herin TAN at 
plain terms, that he was unhappy till he hepa 
sessed her, and nothing less should he the oi 


pronounce the death, or enlarge 
Danvelt. After this notification, when mace 
Sapphira enough again distracted, to make the sub. 
ject of their discourse to common eyes appear diffe. 
rent from what it was, he called servants to conduct 
her to the gate. Loaded with insupportable afic- 
tion, she immediately repairs to her husband; and 
having signified to his gaolers that she hada pro. 
posal to make to her husband from the governor, 
she was left alone with him, revealed to him all that 
had passed, and represented the endless conflict she 
was in between love to his person and fidelity to his 
bed. It is easy to imagine the sharp affliction this 
honest pair was in upon such an incident, in lives 
not used to any but ordinary occurrences. The 
man was bridled by shame from speaking what his 
fear prompted, upon so near an approach of death; 
but let fall words that signified to her, he should 
not think her polluted, though she had not yet con- 
fessed to him that the governor had violated her | 
person, since he knew her will had no partin the | 
action. She parted from him with this oblique per- 
mission to save a life he had not resolution enoug 


ign f f his honour. al 
to resign for the safety of hi Soie tended 


a remote apart- | 
Rhynsault com- 
liarity after 
and with an air of 


aiety, in the language of a gallant, 
5 J D 


and take her husband out of prao oe att that I 


terruption to 
ds fore- 


and, as he passed through the apartment, threw 
perselt at his feet, and holding his knecs, beseeched | 
aus mercy, Rhynsault beheld her with a dissembled | 
satisfaction; and, assuming an air of thought and | 
authority, he bid her arise, and told her she must | 
follow him to his closet; ard, asking her whether 
she knew the hand of the letter he pulled ont of ais 
pocket, went from her, leaving thisadmonition aloud, 


e a 
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of her affliction, uttered neither sig ena 
but stood fixed with grief at this ei ie; 
her misfortunes. She betook hee r devotions to 
and after having in solitude paid ^ac she repaire 
Him who is the avenger of innocencor 3 
privately to court.. Her POEH ar gained her 
grandeur of sorrow, negligent duke her soverclB™ 


passage into tke presence of t 
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Charles 2 t with~innocence and virtue. It is not 
ver to redress my injuries, but it is to 
-And if the protection of the dis- 


© 

B 
2 
= 
° 


panes 


When she had spoken this, ‘she delivered the 


fs 
a hit officers, and prosperity of his subjects. 


Upon an appointed day,. Rhynsault was sent for 


to court, T 
onfronte r 
at know that lady?” 
‘ould recover his surprise, told the duke he would 


marry her, 
a reparation. 4 1 t 
answer, and stood by during the immediate solem- 
| nization of the ceremony. At the conclusion of it 
| he told Rhynsault, “ Thus far. you have done. as 
| constrained by my authority: I shall not be satisfied 
-of your kind usage of her, without you sign a gift of 
| your whole estate to her after your.decease.”’ To 
the performance of this also the duke was a witness. 
When these two acts were executed, the duke turned 
to the lady, and told her, “ It now: remains for me 
toput you in quiet possession of what your husband 
has so bountifully bestowed on you;” and ordered 
the immediate execution of Rbynsault—T. 


No, 492.] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24, 1712. 


Quicquid est boni moris, əvitate extinguitur, —SENECA. 
Levity of behaviour is the bane of all thatis good and virtuous. 


Tunbridge, Sept. 18. 
© Dear Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“I ama young woman of eighteen years of age, 
and I do assure. you a maid of unspotted reputation, 
{founded upon a very careful: carriage in all my 
| looks, words, and actions. At the same time I must 
| own to you, that it is with much constraint to flesh 
and blood that my. behaviour is so) strictly irre- 
proachable ; for I am naturally addicted to mirth, 
to gaicty, toa free air, to motion, and gadding. Now, 
what gives me a great deal of anxicty, and is some 
discouragement in the pursuit.of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater: freedoms ‘with 
the men are more-taken notice of than Iam.: The 


„| men are such unthinking sots, thut:they do not pre- 


fer her who restrains all her passions and affections, 
and keeps much within the bounds:of what is law- 
ful, to her who goes to the utmostverge of inno- 
cence, and parleys at the very brink of vice, whe- 
ther she shall be a wife or a mistress. But I must 
appeal to your spectatorial wisdom, who, I find, have 
passed very much of your time in the study of wo- 
man, whether this is not a most unreasonable pro- 
ceeding. I have read. somewhere that Hobbes of 
Malmesbury asserts, that, continent. persons have 
More of what they contain than ,those who give a 
loose to their desires. . According:to this rule, let 
there be equal age, equal wit, and equal good- 
humour, in the woman of prudence, and her: of 
liberty, what stores has. he to,expect who takes the 
ormer? What refuse must, he be contented with 
who chooses the latter? Well; but I sat-down to 


R 


write to you to vent my indignation against several 


j pert creatures who are addressed to and courted in 


this place, while poor I, and two or three like me, 
are wholly unregarded, 

“ Every one of these affect gaining the hearts of 
your sex. ‘his’ is generally attempted by a parti- 
cular manner of carrying themselves with fami- 
liarity. Glycera has a dancing walk, and keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who 
is unwilling to interrupt her conquests, comes into 
the room before her with a familiar run. Dulcissa 
takes advantage of the approach of the winter, anc 
has introduced a very pretty:shiver; closing up ner 
shoulders, and shrinking as she moves. All that are 
in this mode carry their fans between both hands 
before them.: , Dulcissa, herself, who is author of 
this air, adds the pretty run to it; and has also, 
when she is in a very good humour,:a taking fami- 
liarity in throwing herself into the lowest seat in 
the room, and letting her hooped petticoats fall with 
a lucky decency about her. I know she practises 
this way of sitting down in- her chamber; and in- 
deed -she does it as well as you may have seen an 
actress fall down dead in a tragedy. Not the least 
indecency in her posture. If you have observed what 
pretty carcasses are carricd off at the end of a verse 
at the theatre, it will give youa notion how Dulcissa 
plumps into a chair. Here is a little country girl 
that is very cunning, that makes her use of being 
young and uubred, and outdoes the ensnarers who 
are almost twice her age. The air that-she takes 
is to come. into. company after a walk, and is very 
successfully out of breath upon occasion; Her mo- 
ther is in the secret, and calls her romp, and:then 
looks round to sce what young men stare ather. - 

“Tt would take up more than can come in to one 
of your papers, to enumerate all the particular airs 
of the younger company in this place. But I can 
not omit Dulccorella, whose manner is the most in- 
dolent imaginable, but still as watchtul of conquest 
as the busiest virgin among us. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a'young fellow, till she sees she has 
got him, and inflamee him by so much observation. 
When she sees she has him, and he begins ta toss 
his head upon. it, she is immediately: short-sighted, 
and labours to observe what he is at a distance, with 
her eyes half shut. Thus the captive that thought 
her first:struck,-is to.make very near approaches, 
or be wholly disregarded... This artifice has done 
more execution than all the ogling of the rest of 
the women here, with the. utmost.variety of half 
glances, attentive heedlessnesses, childish inadyer- 


tencies, haughty contempt, or artificial oversights. 
‘After I have said thus much of ladies among us who 
fight thus regularly, I am to complair to you of a 
set.of familiar romps, who have broken through all 
common rules, and have thought of a very effectual 
way of showing more charms than alLof us. These, 
Mr. Spectator, are. the swingers... You are to know 
these careless pretty creatures are very innocents 
again; and it is to be no matter what they do,: for 
itis all harmless freedom. ‘They get on ropes, as 
you must have seen the children, and are swung by. 
their men visitaats. » The jest is, that Mr, Such-a- 
one can name the colour.of Mrs. Such-a-one’s stock- 
ingss:and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he is, 
aud; full of roguery; and she will lay. a wager, and 
her sister shall tell the truth if he says right, and he 
cannot tell what colour her garters are of. In this 
diversion there are. very many pretty shrieks, nol 
so much for fear of falling, as that their petticoats, 
should untie; for there is. a great care had to avoid 
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she admits him to throw up her heels. 


powerful a party for us. i i 
a regular and wel:-behaved woman is a slow thing. 
A loose trivial song gains their affections, when a 
wise homily is not attended to. There is no other 
way but to make war upon them, or we must go 
over tu them. As for my part, I will show all the 
world it is not for want of charms that I stand so 
long unasked ; and if you do not take measures for 
the immediate redress of us rigids, as the fellows 
call us, I can move with a speaking mien, can look 
significantly, can lisp, can trip, can loll, can start, 
can blush, can rage, cau weep, if I must do it, and 
can be frightened as agreeably as any she inEngland. 
All which is humbly submitted to your spectatorial 
consideration, with all humility, by 
“Your most humble Servant, 
T. “ Matitpa Monar.” 


SSS 


No. 493.] ‘THURSDAY, SEPT. %5, 1712. 
Qualem commendes, etiam atque etiam aspice, ne mox 
Incutiant alena tibi peccata pudorem.—Hor: 1 Ep. xvii. T6, 
Coinmerd not, till a man is throughly known: 

A rascal prais’d, you make his faults your own.—ANon, 

Ir is no unpleasant matter of speculation to con- 
į sider the recommendatory epistles that pass round 
| this town from hand to hand, and the abuse people 


put upon one another in that kind. It is indeed 
come to that pass, that, instead of being the testi- 

| mony of merit in the person recommended, the 
| true reading of a letter of this sort is, “ The bearer 
hereofis so uneasy to me, that it will be an act of 
charity in you to take him off my hands; whether 
you prefer him or not, it is all one; for I have no 
manner of kindness for him, or obligation to him 
or his; and do what you please as to that.” As 
negligent as men are in this respect, a point of ho- 
nour is concerned in it; and there is nothing a man 
should be more ashamed of, than passing a worth- 
less creature into the service or interests of a man 
| who has never injured you. The women indeed are 
a little too keen in their resentments to trespass often 

| this way: but you shall sometimes know, that the 
| mistress and the maid shall quarrel, and 
other yery free language, and at last the lady shall 
be pacified to turn her out of doors, and give her a 
very good word to any body else. Hence it is that 
you see, in a year and half’s time, the same face a 
domestic in all parts of the town. Good-breeding 
and good-nature lead people in a great measure 
{ to this injustice: when suitors of no consideration 
will have confidence enough to 
Periors, those in power are tender of speaking the 
exceptions they have against them, andare mortgaged 
into promises out of their impatience of importu- 
nity. In this latter case, it would be a very useful 
inquiry to know the history of recommendations, 
There are, you must know, certain abetturs of this 
way of torment, who make it a profession to ma- 
nage the affairs of candidates. These gentlemen 
Jet out their impudence to their clients, and supply 
any defective recommendation, by informing how 
to be attacked. They will 

tell you, yet the least scrap from Mr. Such-a-one 
and Jeave the rest to them. When one of these un- 


give each 


SR a eeue Aa O 


“Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can note these 
wantonnesses in their beginnings, and bring us 
sober girls into observation, there is no help for it; 
we must swim with the tide; the coquettes are too 
To look into the merit of 


| hit meat in due season. 
ress upon their su- | very honest. 
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improprieties and the lover who swings the lady is | dertakers has 
to tie her clothes very close with his hatband, before 
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your busines, 
sick, absent in town or co 
shall be worried, or you prevail 
have been shown a gentleman Some m 
puuished a whole people for thei heats ag 
their credentials. his person hea ir 
regiment which did duty in the West longed tos 
by the mortality of the place, happe Indies, and 
manding-officer in the colon È Ded to be com. 
subjects with great frankness till he pebPressed his 
ble that he was heartily hated by ey Came Sensi. 
his command. When ‘he had carries ra 3 
be thus detestable, in a pretended fit of 8 point to 
and feigned uneasiness of livin g 

was so universally unacceptable, he co 
to the chicf inhabitants a desion }, 
England, provided they would give ps 
timonials of their apprabation, 


a 
In hang ar 


— 
untay, at at mari 


anters came 
~ 1 to his deserving 
Justice, 


5 See zenerosity 
and courage, were inserted in his onm 
À , 


omitting the general good-liking of people ae 
conditions in the colony. The gentleman rete 


rns 
months after came 


on the strength of 


Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
easy recommenders, in the ordinary course of things 
from one hand to another; but how would a pao 
bear to have it said to him, “ The person I took 
into confidence on the credit you gave him, has 
proved false, unjust, and has not answered any way 
the character you gave me of him?” $ 

I cannot but conceive very good hopes of that 
take Jack Toper of the Temple, for an honest scru- 
pulousness in this point. A friend of his meeting 
With a servant that had formerly lived with Jack, 
and having a mind to take him, sent to him to know 
what faults the fellow had, since he could not please: 
such a careless fellow as he was, His answer was 
as follows :— 


“ Sir, 
“Thomas that lived with me was turned away be- 
cause he was too good for me. You know I live in 
taverns; he is an orderly sober rascal, and thinks- 
much to sleep in an entry until two in the morning. 
He toid me one day, when he waa dressing me, 
that he wondered I was not dead before now, since 
I went to dinner in the evening, and went to supper 
at two in the morning. We were coming fopa 
Essex-strect one night a little flustered, ing z 
giving him the word to alarm the onten pO e 
the impudence to tell me it was against the a 
You that are married, and live one day ns 
other the same way, and so on the whole Min 
{ dare say will like him, and he will be glad toh ; 
j The fellow is certainly 


My service to your lady. aie 


= k S Jack knew very 
Now this was very fair dealing. Jack 


mar 
well, that though the love of order made A ble 
very awkward in his equipage, it ene py tule 
quality among the qucer people who denature to- 
‘and had too much good sense and g00 t fit to at- 
let the fellow starve, because he was 20 
tend his yivacities. 

I shall end this discourse with GRRE S, 
mendation from Horace to Claudius o a fayour, a 
wall see in that letter a slowness to ES his good 
strong reason for being unable to 


of recon- 
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-ny longer, and that it is a service to the per- 
word Ce he recommends, to comply with what 
5 ge all which are necessary circumstances, 
C custice and good-breeding, if a man would 
a lo have reason to complain of a denial; 
sr decd a man should not in strictness ask other- 
and 10 In hopes the authority of Horace, who per- 
3 understood how. to live with great men, may 
fectly ood effect towards amending this facility 


wise 


pave 8 a of condition, and the confidence of those 
Bt apply to them without merit, I have translated 
who ap, ` 


stle. 
the ep! “To Craupius Nero. 


| Gr SIR, 


“ Septimius, who waits upon you with this, is very 
oll acquainted with the place you are pleased to 
allow me in your friendship. For when he be- 
ceeches me to recommend him to your notice, in 
such a manner as to be received by you, who are de- 
Jicate in the choice of your friends and domestics, 
he knows our intimacy, and understands my ability 
to serve him better than I do myself, I have de- 
fended myself against his ambition to be yours, as 
long as I possibly could; but fearing the imputa- 
tion of hiding my power in you out of mean and 
selish considerations, I am at last prevailed upon 


ance of a greater fault, I have put on this confidence. 
Ifyou can forgive this trangression of modesty in 
lchalf of a friend, receive this gentleman into your 
interests and friendship, and take it from me that he 
lisan honest and a brave man,” 


|! No. 494.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1712. 
Ægritudinem laudare, unam rem maxime detestabilem, 
quorum est tandem philosophorum ?—Cicxno. 


What kind of philosophy is it to extol melancholy, the most 
| detestable thing in nature ? 


throw as much sanctity as possible into his face, and | 
in particular to abstain from all appearances of 
mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon as 
the marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of a sor- 
rowful countenance, and gencrally caten up with 
spleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who was 
lately a great ornameni* to the learned world, has 
diverted me more than once with an account of the 
| reception which he met with from a very famous 
independent minister, who was head of a college* in 
those times. ‘This gentleman was then a young ad- 
Venturer in the republic of letters, and just fitted 
yout for the university with a good cargo of Latin 
‘and Greek. His friends were resolved that he should 
try his fortune at an election which was drawing | 
| near in the college, of which the independent minis- 
{ter whom I have before mentioned was governor. 
| The youth, according to custom, waited on him in | 
{order to be examined. He was received at the door 

Y a servant who was one of that gloomy generation 
‘that were then in fashion. He conducted him, with 
grcat silence and seriousness, to a long gallery, | 
hich was darkened at noon-day, and had only a 
;wgle candle burning in it. Aftera short stay in| 
, 8 melancholy apartment, he was led into a cham- | 


` The gentleman here alluded to was Anthony H 

‘lema a s evley 

Bas who died much lamented in Aug. 1711. y o: 

i maa head of a college was Dr. Thomas Goodwin, S.T.P., 

eae of Magdalen College in Oxford, and one of the as- 
5 of divines who sat at Westminster. 


to give you this trouble. Thus to avoid the appear- | 


Anour an age ago it was the fashion in England | breach of his baptismal vow. 
‘|ior every one that would be thought religious, to | 


ber hung with’ black, where he entertained himser 
for some time by the glimmering of a taper, until 
jat length the head of the college came out to him 
from an inner room, with half a dozen night-caps 
upon his head, and a religious horror in his counte- 
nance. The young man trembled: but his fears 
increased, when instead of being asked what pro- 
gress he had made in learning, he was examined 
how he abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek 
stood him in little stead; he was to give an account 
only of the state of his soul; whether he was of the 
number of the elect; what was the occasion of the 
conversion; upon what day of the month, and hour 
of the day it happened; how it was carried on, and 
when completed. The whole examination was sum- 
med up with one short question, namely, whether he 
was prepared for death? The boy, who had been 
bred up by honest parents, was frightened out of his 
wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and espe- 
cially by the last dreadful interrogatory: so that, 
upon making his escape out of this house of mourn- 
ing, he could never be brought a second time to the 
examination, as not being able to go through the 
terrors of it. 

Notwithstanding this general form and outside of 
religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
| many persons who, by a natural uncheerfulness of 
heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of un- 
‘derstanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable way 

of life, and give up themselves a prey to grief and 
melancholy. Superstitious fears and groundless 
| scruples cut them off from the pleasures of conver- | 
sation, and all those social entertainments, which 
iare not only innocent but laudable : as if mirth was 
made for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart de- 
nied those who are the only persons that haye a 
proper title of it. 

Sombrius is one of these sons of sorrow. He 
| thinks himself obliged in duty to be sad and discon- 
solate. He looks ona sudden fit of laughter as a 
An innocent jest 
startles him like blasphemy. ‘Tell him of one who 
is advanced to a title of honour, he lifts up his hands 
and eyes; describe a public eeremony, he shakes his 
head; show hima gay equipage, he blesses him- 
self. All the little ornaments of life are pomps and 
vanities, Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. He 
is scandalized at youth for being lively, and at child- 
hood for being playful. He sits at a christening, or 
a marriage-feast, as at a funeral; sighs at the con- 
clusion of a merry story, and grows devout when the 
rest of the company grow pleasant. After all, Som 
brius is a religious man, and would have behaved 
himself very pronen had he lived when Chris. 
tianity was under a general persecution. 

I would by no means presume to tax such cha- 
racters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; 
that being a vice which I think none but He who 
knows the secrets of men’s hearts should pretend to 


‘discover in another, where the proofs of it do not 


amount to a demonstration. On de contrary, as 
there are many excellent persons who are weighed 
down by this habitual sorrow of heart, they rather 
deserve our compassion than our reproaches. I 
think, however, they would do well to consider whe- 
ther such a behaviour does not deter men from a 
religious life, by representing it as an unsociable 
state, that extinguishes all joy and gladness, dark- 
ens the face of nature, and destroys the relish of 
being itself. j ; 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a ten- 
dency there is to cheerfulness in religion, and how 
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sucha frame of mind is not only the most lovely, | 


but the most commendable in a virtuous person. 
In short, those who represent religion ìn so unami- 
able a light, are like the spies sent by Moses to 
make a discovery of the land of promise, when by 
their reports they discouraged the people from en- 
tering upon it. Those who show us the joy, the 
cheerfulness, the good-humour, that naturally spring 
up in this happy state, are like the spies bringing 
along with them the clusters of grapes, and delicious 
fruits, that might invite their companions into the 


pleasant country which produced them. # 
An eminent pagan writert has made a discourse 


to show that the atheist, who denies a God, does | 


him less dishonour than the man who owns his be- 
ing, but at the same time believes him to be cruel, 
hard to please, and terrible to human nature. For 
my own part, says he, “I would rather it should 
be said of me, that there was never any such man 
as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was ill-natured, 
capricious, or inhuman.” Ve ached 
If we may believe our logicians, man 1s distin- 
uished from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. He hasa heart capable of mirth, and na- 
turally disposed to it. It is not the business of vir- 
tue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to re- 
gulate them. © It may moderate and restrain, but was 
not designed to banish gladness from the heart of 
man. Religion contracts the circle of our pleasures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expa- 
tiatein. The contemplation of the Divine Being, 
and the exercise of virtue, are, in their own nature, 
so far from excluding all gladness of heart, that they 
are perpetual sources of it. In a word, the true 
spirit of religion cheers, as well as composes, the 
soul ; „it banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute mirth ; but in exchange fills the 
mind witha perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, and an habitual inclination to please others, 
as well as to be pleased in itself—O. 
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Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus, 
Nigra feraci frondis in Algido, 
Pér damna, per cædes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. —Hor, 4 Od. iv. 57. 
— Like an oak on some cold mountain brow, 
At ev'ry wound they sprout and grow: 
The axe and sword new vigour give, 
And by their ruins they revive-—Anon. 


As I am one who, by my profession, am obliged | 


to look into all kinds of men, there are none whom 
I consider with so much pleasure, as those who have 
any thing new or extraordinary in their characters, 
or ways of living. For this reason, I have often 
amused myself with speculations on the race of peo- 
ple called Jews, many of whom I have met with in 
most of the considerable towns which I have passed 
through in the course of my travels. ‘They are, in- 
deed, so disseminated through all the tradmg parts 
of the world, that they are become the instruments 
by which the most distant nations converse with one 
another, and by which mankind are knit together in 
a general correspondence. ‘I'hey are like the pegs 
and nails ina great building, which, though they are 
but little valued in themselves, are absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the whole frame together. 

That I may not fall into any common beaten 
tracks of observation, I shall consider this people in 


4 Num. ch. xiii. 
+ Plut Opera, tom i p, 286. H. Steph. 1572, 12mo, 


dll S 
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three views. First, with r 
x a Se £ egard t A 
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' secondly, their dispersion; and thine numbe 


rence to their religion : an thei > 
9 gion : and after > elr ad 

| show, first, what natural raS z dearan 

| what provideniial reasons, may be'assies? Second}. 

three remarkable particulars, assigned for fey 
The Jews are looked upon by man S 

merous at present; as they were former] to be as nu 

of Canaan. PY in the lang 


This is wonderful, considerj 
ter made of them under some of te emu slaugh. 
rors, which historians describe by the d oman empe. 
hundred thousands in a war; and the Gla of many 
massacres and persecutions they haye undterable 
Turkey, as well as in all Christian ars &rgone in 
world. The rabbins, to express the Sons in the 
which has been sometimes made of ae havoc 


after their usual manner of hyperbole ene Us 
» that there 


as carried 
Nee aboye 


were such torrents of holy blood shed, 
rocks of a hundred yards in circumfere 
three miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remarkable parti 
lar in this people. They swarm over all ae To 
and are settled in the remotest paris of China, the 
are spread through most of ‘the nations ET 
and Africa, and many families of them are as 
blished in the West Indies; not to mention ih 
| nations bordering on Prester-John’s country, an 
discovered in the inner parts of America, if we m E 
give any credit to their own writers. j 

Their firm adherence to their religion is no less 
remarkable than thcir numbers and dispersion, espe- 

cially considering it as persecuted or contemned over 

| the face of the whole earth. This is likewise the 
more-remarkable, if we consider the frequent apos- 
tasies of this people, when they lived under their 
kings in the land of promise, and within sight of 
| their temple. 

If in the next place we examine what may be the 
natural reasons for these three particulars which we 
find in the Jews, and which are not to be found in 
any other religion or people, I can, in the first place, 
attribute their numbers to nothing but their con- 
stant employment, their abstinence, their exemption 
from wars, and above all, their frequent marriages ; 
for they look on celibacy as an accursed state, and 
generally are married before twenty, as hoping the 
Messiah may descend front them. - x 5 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations o! 
| the earth is the second remarkable particular of at 
people, though not so hard to be accounted ae 
| They were always in rebellions and tumults a 
they had the temple and holy city in view, n y a 
reason they have often been driven out of ahve ie 
habitations in the’ land of promise. They SEE 
[often been banished out of most other Pate 
‘they have settled, which must very much ne wa 
and scatter a people, and oblige ihan “ides the 
| livelihood where they can find it. A as are 
i whole people is now a race of such mere Rea SA 
wanderers by profession, and, at the ea Jands 
in most, if not all places, incapable of 2 any pat 
or offices that might engage them to ma E 
of the world their home. st theiz 

This dispersion would probably ra of 
religion, had it not been secured by t i a a body, 
its constitution: for they are to live ee to marry 
and generally within the same atm that are not 
among themselves, and to cat no mr his shuts them 
killed or preserved their own ware the most agree 
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aon the most probable means of con- 
dludes them 
version. the last place, we consider what providen- 
: f, P ois may be assigned for these three parti- 
tial eae shall find that their numbers, dispersion, 
coats rence to their religion, have furnished 
and Hes and every nation of the world, with the 
every 43% reuments for the Christian faith, not only 
S particulars arc forctold of them, but 
< they themselves are the depositories of these, and 
il the other prophecies, which tend to their own 
Their number furnishes us with a suffi- 


usion. 
o Kigu of witnesses that attest the truth of the 
ad Bible. Their dispersion spreads these witnesses 
ol 


through a 


irt 
Ca the whole body of Jews been converted to 


Christianity, we should certainly have thought all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
the coming and history of our blessed Saviour, 
ged by Christians, and have looked upon them, 
with the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many 
years after the events they pretended to foretel.—O. 
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Gnatum pariter uti his decuit, aut ctiam amplius, 
Quod illa ætas magis ad hee idonea est. 
„x Trnenr. Heaut, acti. se. 1, 


Your son ought to have shared in these things because youth 
is best suited to the enjoyment of them. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tose ancients who were the most accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of man- 
kind, by considering the various bent and scope of 
ouractions, throughout the progress of life, have 
with great exactness allotted inclinations and ob- 
jects of desire particular to every stage, accord- 
ing to the different circumstances of our con- 
versation and fortune through the several periods 
ofit. Hence they were disposed easily to excuse 
those excesses which might possibly arise from a too 
eager pursuit of the affections more immediately 
proper to each state. They indulged the levity of 
childhood with tenderness, overlooked the gaiety of 
youth with good nature, tempered the forward am- 
bition and impatience of ripened manhood with dis- 
cretion, and kindly.imputed the tenacious avarice 
of old men to their want of relish of any other enjoy- 
ment. Such allowances as these were no less ad- 
vantageous to common society than obliging to par- 
ticular persons; for, by maintaining a decency and 
tegularity in the course of life, they supported the 
dignity of human nature, which then suffers the 
greatest violence when the order of things is in- 
verted; and in nothing is it more remarkably vili- 
fied and ridiculous, than when .fecbleness prepos- 
Perously attempts to adorn itself with that outward 
pomp and lustre, which serve only to set off the 
bloom of youth with better advantage. I was in- 
sensibly carried into reflections of this nature by 
just now meeting’ Paulino (who is in his climac: 
teric) bedecked with the utmost splendour of dress 
and equipage, and giving an unbounded loose to 

Manner of pleasure, whilst his only son is 
ebarred all innocent diversion, and. may be seen 
Tequently solacing himself in the Mall with no 
other attendance than one antiquated seryant of his 
ather’'s for a companion and director. 

It is a monstrous want of reflection, that a man 


much among some men, that I have known them 


suitable to their quality. 
lamentable instance of ill conduct in this kind. The 


| of it all. 


pleasures of life in his decay of appetite and incli. 
nation to them, his son must have a much uneasier 
task to resist the impetuosity of growing desires. 


The skill therefore should methinks be, to Jet a son 


want no lawful diversion, in proportion to his future 
fortune, and the figure he is to make in the world. 


The first step towards virtue that I have observea, 
in young men of condition that have run into ex 
cesses, has been, that they had a regard to their 
quality and reputation in the management of their 
vices. Narrowness in their circumstances has made 
many youths, to supply themselves as debauchces, 
commence cheats aud rascals, 
lows his son to the utmost ability avoids this latter 
evil, which as to the world is much greater than the 


The father who al- 


former. But the contrary practice has prevailed so 


deny them what was merely necessary for education 
Poor young Antonio is a 


young man did not want natural talents; but the 
father of him was a coxcomb, who affected being a 
fine gentleman so unmercifully, that he could uot 
endure, in his sight, or the frequent mention of one, 
who was his son, growing into manhood, and thrust- 
ing him out of the gay world. I have often thought 
the father took a secret pleasure, in reflecting that, 
when that fine house and seat came into the next 
hands, it would revive his memory, as a person who 
knew how to enjoy them, from observation of the 
rusticity and ignorance of his successor. Certain it 
is, that a man may, if he will, let his heart close to 
the having no regard to any thing but his dear self, 
even with exclusion of his very dear children. I 
recommend this subject to your consideration, and 
am, Sir, 
“ Your most humble Servant, | 
& T. B.? 

“Mr, SPECTATOR, London, Sept. 26, 1712. 
“I am just come from Tunbridge, and have since 
my return read Mrs. Matilda Mohair’s letter to you: 
She pretends to make a mighty story about the di- 
yersion of swinging in that place. What was done, 
was only among relations, and no man swung any 
woman who was not second cousin at furthest. Sne 
is pleased to say, care was taken that the gallants 
tied the ladies’ legs before they were wafted into the 
air. Since she is so spiteful, I will tell you the plain 
truth. There was so much nicety observed, since 
we were all, as T just now told you, near relations: 
but Mrs. Mohair herself has been swung there, and 
she invents all this malice, because it was observed 
she has crooked legs, of which I was an eye-witness. 

“ Your humble Servant, 
“ RACHEL SHOESTRING.” 


“ Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ We have just now read your paper, containing 
Mrs. Mohair’s letter. It is an invention of her own 
from one end to the other; and I desire you would 
print the enclosed letter by itself, and shorten it so 
as to come within the compass of your half sheet. 
She is the most malicious minx in the world, for all 
she looks so innocent. Do not leave out that part 
about her being in love with her father’s butler 
which makes her shun men; for that is the truest 
“ Your humble Servant, 


“ Saran Trice. 


es consider, that when he cannot resign the 


SSS 


“P. S. She has crooked legs ” 
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1 ; Lee Jon a ine a 
| kk, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. | where he was; and thojeenea =e 
i Mr. SPECTATOR, à | PN anywhere, but wher ` Presence | 
j Fi neh, iself i i Me ASTO. F è 7 
“ All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at against the | oe ne Ae disposition, nee had pla nd et 
| good compiuy of this place is, that we all know she se) iF rom extraordinary af lt tha sae 
| has crooked legs. This is ‘certainly true. I do not il Att ae could not foresee; but Oe Of the op Sut j 
{ care for putting my name, because one would not iE od ee fell out from failure iy tarkabl | 
j be in the power of the creature. pele contessed the world DR his vw ki k 
| ASR ea bed order, as an unworthy perso tt 8° mye}, À yy) 
our humble Servant, unk . should be in the direction T ves possesses. t out i 
| “ Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712, | tensions to it, 1 who has bette t | 
` steg ari Te. | 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, fe er o ae a conduct as this otg f i i 
m : 5 ; "ibe in his veners s Mew 
“That insufferable prude, Mrs. Mohair, who has | eyer happened ae Eanorol; all the evils Ray us 
told such stories of the company here, is with child, | wanton dis aa 'S mankind haye agen hay | 
for all her nice airs and her crooked legs. Pray be | y¢ js eb all ris the favours of the yom the 4 
sure to put her in for both these two things, and you | can do e fail ir ant men of modesty ae ont 
{ will oblige everybody here, especially ear y $ 2 with some Whimsical 1d virtue 
| sek 7 great man, to make way for thine al turn in; 
| Your huable Servant, lute service. Iu the time of D 18S ot real and ae. | 
> e O Myf as bsg. 
T. “ ALıce Beuegarter * tugal, or some time since the free lui of Por. 
Lx let nothing come near him but oh MUnister Would | 
profound face of wisdom and FA bore the inost 
No. 497.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1712. | ìt nth that, for the greater showy ge carried | 
toun N edere, x ae a re nel f 
A cunning old fox this! oe Knowledge, a pair of Spectacles tied? rates 
| ` ; noses, with a black riband round thei on their | 
A Favour well bestowed is almost as great an | What completed the dress of those a heads, was | 
honour to him who confers it as to him who receives | court at his levee, and none with ni ked made their 
it. What indeed makes for the superior reputation | admitted to his presence, A by i eae 
of the patron in this case is, that heis always sur- | Who had a command in the train of peepee bu 
rounded with specious pretences of unworthy can- | attempted to make an impression vy sete Hs 
didates, and is often alone in the kind inclination | day after day in vain, unul at ole h : ‘© Darter that 
he has towards the well-deserving. Justice is the | appearance ina very thoughtful dark ans fe his way t 
first quality in the man who is in a post of direction; | and two pair of spectucles on at once, le oes unre 
i and remember to have heard an old gentleman | ducted from room to room, with great dete ee Wale iusto 
talk of the civil wars, and in his relation give an |the minister; and, carrying on the farca, to lpm, 
1 Í pecet of a general officer, whu with this one qua- | place, he told his excellency that he had rath ne pre 
. ity, alhout any shining cndowments, became so in this manner to be wiser than he really aba 
popularly beloved and honoured, that all decisions | with no ill intention: but he was honest Such 
between man and man were laid before him by the | one of the train, and he came to tell Ma (hale ir 
parties concerned, i a private way; and they would | wanted wheelbarrows and pickaxes, The thing ha Y = 
lay by their animosities implicitly, if he bid th pened di RO Í Fe 
Tho Raval 5 ny hem | pened not to displease, the great man was seen to 
e fiends, or submit themselves in the wrong with- | smile d the successf a ; f i | 
at ahame RITE mg with nile, and the successful ofticer was reconducted 1 | Xo 
“Talent ee id it, without waiting the | with the same profound ceremony out of the house. | Bu 
jules nee Ae ente mattia], „His manner was to| When ‘Leo X. reigned pope of Rome, his holi- y 
San ee ae nam migaions in his closet, and | ness, though a man -of sense, and of an excellent 3 
Adit JR R servire such who were de- | taste of letters, of all things affected fools, buffoons, 
Eoinn te Me ae after that took care to humourists, and coxcombs. Whether it were from i 
Fee eae RA of battle. His fami- | vanity, and that he enjoyed no talents in other men i, 
terested Se ae iende and could have no in- | but what were inferior to him, or whatever it was, | ~ Me x 
EAA seas AY Boning us acquaintance; for his | he carried it so far, that his whole delight was in i I: 
OE set + ae resentments though it | finding out new fools, and, as oyr phrase is, playing | i y. 
aae AIE a on. By this means, a kind as- | thcm off,’ and making them show themselves to ad- when 
ea aie cated Bes and giving out his hand, | Vantage. A priest of his former acquaintance suf- consis 
ee baleen ; ee esteemed by vulgar minds | fered a great many disappointments in attempting a a 
he who bad nethine z Aye was very short, and | to find access to him in a regular character, until al 2 i 
AETA naan 3 a ut justice, was never | last in despair he retired from Rome, and returnes te a 
as He: Bie of a familiar daily visitant |in an equipage so very fantastical, both as to the ae 
traordinary merit ] oe man at a distance, Ex- |dress of himself and servants, that the whole court | |illust 
ee tee J ue use to recommend to the king | were in an emulation who should first introduce him ae 
emia Se ont omo: till the order of battle | to his holiness. What added to the expectation iis ae 
S o g . t nave 5 
a n a He ing in the troops. Add to this, | holiness had of the-pleasure he should have in hs 4 
i N ke a { groen: manner of getling rid of’ follies, was, that this fellow, in a dress the moies: the in 
mie renee were good at a halt, as his | quisitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to ain Í | coach; 
Wane T eit this description he compre-| alone, for he had matters of the highest importanto ad 
| reproach anata Were contented to live without | upon which he wanted a conference. NOL PTA their 
| wards glory Th y rompite in their minds to- | be denied to a coxcomb of so great hope; ar ral J {be the 
Harare ute y. cse tellows were also recommended they were apait, the impostor revealed himscih, Gir 
| e king, and taken off of the weneral’ pee $ © 
i into posts wherein dil; he wencral’s hands ' spoke as follows :— ` f appl: 
| Posts wherein diligence ar al ce g 7 ars ' „ther, at seeing, ply 
were al) th 3 id common honesty |. “ Do not be surprised, most holy father, àr tenid i dest 
j were all that were necessary, This i I A ~ vour old friend, ( 
' weak partin his lina. Ù : y. his general had no | instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, your HERG | | take, 
i cnt upon him, and as l man had as much { who has taken this way of access to PAE A [i th 
I self, Every oflicer could honour to lose as him- | your own folly. Can any thing show you than my į Portic 
i answer for what passed how unworthily you treat mankind, more ' 
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non this difficulty to speak witb you? It 


ea ae . 

jog put UP ; to delight to sce it in others, and 
bons gree of folly Sia * eT 
ja deg vreatest insolence imaginable to rejoice in 


pility 1D you cannot excel but in the conversation 
{0 believe 2 humourists, coxcombs, and buffoons. If 
d Bees has a mind to be diverted like a ra- 
your ho me you have a great opportunity for it, in 
tional D all the impertinerts you have favoured of 
disrob TE os and trappings at once, and bestowing 

all we the humble, the virtuous, and the meck. 
| | them 0! holiness is not concerned for the sake of vir- 
/ liros religion, be pleased to reflect, that for the 
Lhe your own safety, it is not proper to be so 
| very’ much in kialt begi hink » thi 

he people will in time begin to thin many things, 
which they’ have hitherto beheld with great venera- 


| tion, are in themselves objects of scorn and deri- | 
| | tion, 


| on. If they once get a trick of knowing how to 
on. è 


lugh, y 


of à prayer, then stripping you of one vest, and 
clapping on & second during divine service, will be 
found out to have nothing in it. Consider, Sir, that 
`S. Jat this rate a head will be reckoned never the wiser 

T | for being bald ; and the ignorant will be apt to say, 
tlat going barefoot does not at all help on in the 
yay to heaven. The red cap and the cowl will fall 
under the same contempt; and the vulgar will tell 
\| {us to our faces, that we shal! have no authority over 
them but from the force of our arguments and the 
sanctity of our lives,” —T. 


| of your slippers, bringing you your staff in the midst 
t; 
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— Frustra retinacula tendens 

Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 
Vira. Georg, i. 514. 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor cries, the horses fear, 

But force along the trembling charioteer. —DrypEN 


| “To THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ From the further end of the Widow's Coffee-house 
in Devereux-court, Monday evening, twenty-eight 
bi minutes and a half past six 


“Dear Duma, 


A “In short, to use no further preface, if I should 
tell you that I have seen a hackney-coachman,. 
when he has come to set down his fare, which has 
y consisted of two or three very fine ladies, hand them 
f | out, and salute every one of them with an air of fa- 
nillarity, without giving the'least offence, you would 
Tethans think me guilty of a gasconade. But to 
tar myself from that imputation, and to explain 
this matter to you, I assure you that there are many 
illustrious youths within this city, who frequently 
tecreate themselves by driving of a backney-coach ; 
ut those whom, above all others,’ I would Recon 
nan to you, are the young gentlemen belon zing to 
e inns of court. We have, I think, about a dozen 
čoachmen, who have chambers here in the Temple; 
a as it is reasonable to believe others will follow 
; it example, we may perhaps in time (if it shall 
i thought convenient) be drove to Westminster by 
Š sen fraternity, allowing every fifth person to 
lay his meditations this way, which is but a mo- 
Computation, as the'humour is now likely to 

in i It is to be hoped, likewise, that there are 
| tortis, other nurseries of the law to be found a pro- 
| 'onable number of these hopeful plants, spring- 


=a 


When the pope is thus merry, | 


our -holiness’s saying this sentence in one | 
night-cap, and the other with the other, the change | 
5 
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ing up to the everlasting renown of their native 
country. Of how long standing this humour has 
been, I know not. The first time I had any parti- 
| cular reason to take notice of it was about this time | 
|twelvemonth, when, being upon Hampstead-heath | 
with some of these studious young men, who went | 
thither purely for the sake of contemplation, no- | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


thing would serve them but I must go through a 
course of this philosophy too; and, being ever wil- | 
ling to embellish myself with any commendable qua- 
lification, it was not long ere they persuaded me | 
into the coach-box; nor indeed much Jonger, before | 
I underwent the fate of my brother Phaeton; for, 
| having drove about fifty paces with pretty good suc- | 
| cess, through my own natural sagacity, together | 
with the good instructions of my tutors, who, to give ; 
| them their due, were on all hands eucouraging and ' 
assisting me in this laudable undertaking; I say, | 
Sir, having drove about fifty paces with pretty good 
| success, I must needs be exercising the lash; which | 
the horses resented so ill from my hands, that they | 
gave a sudden start, and thereby pitched me directly 
upon iny head, as I very well remembered about 
half an hour afterward; which not only deprived me 
of all the knowledge I had gained for fifty yards 
before, but had like to have broke my neck into the 
bargain, After such a severe reprimand, you may 
imagine I was not very éasily prevailed with 10 | 
make a second attempt: and indeed, upon mature | 
deliberation, the whole science seemed, at least to 
me, to be surrounded with so many difliculties, that, 
notwithstanding the unknown advantages which | 
might have accrued to me thereby, I gave overall | 
hopes of attaining it; and I believe had never 
thought of it more, but that my memory has been 
lately refreshed by seeing some of these ingenious 
gentlemen ply in the open streets, one of which I 
saw receive so suitable a reward to his labours, that 
though I know you are no friend to story-telling, yet 
I must beg leave to trouble you with thisat large. | 
“ About a fortnight since, as I was diverting my- 
self with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Temple- | 
gate, a lively young fellow in a fustian jacket shot 
by me, beckoned a coach, and told the coachman | 
he wanted to go as far as Chelsea. They agreed | 
upon the price, aud this young gentleman mounts | 
the coach-box: the fellow, staring at him, desired 
to know if he should not drive until they were 
out of town. ‘No, no,’ replied he. He was then 
going to climb up to him, but received another 
check, and was then ordered to get into the coach, | 
or behind it, for that he wanted no instructors; ‘but | 
be sure you dog you,’ says he, ‘do not you bilk me.” 
The fellow thereupon surrendered his whip, scratched 
his head, and crept into the coach. Having myself 
occasion to go into the Strand about the same time, 
we started both together; but the street being very, 
full of coaches, and he not so able a coachman as 
perhaps he imagined himself, I had soon got a little 
way before him; often, however, having the curio- 
sity to cast my eye back upon him, to observe how 
he behaved himself in this high station; which he 
did with great composure, until he came to the pass, | 
which isa military term the brothers of the whip | 
have given to the strait at St. Clement’s church, | 
When he was arrived near this place, where are al- 
ways coaches in waiting, the coachmen began to 
suck up the muscles of their cheeks, and to tip the 
| wink upon each other, as if they had some rocuery | 
jin their heads, which I was immediately convinced 
„of; for he no sooner came within reach, but the first 
of inem with his whip took the exact dunension of 
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his shoulders, which he very ingeniously called en- 
dorsing: and indeed, I must say, that every one of 
them. took due care to endorse him as he came 
through their hahds. He seemed at first a little 
uneasy under the operation, and was going in all 
haste to take the numbers of their coaches; but at 
length, by the mediation of the worthy gentleman in 
the coach, his wrath was assuaged, and he prevailed 
upon to pursue his journey; though I thought they 
had clapped such a spoke in his wheel, as had dis- 
abled him from being a coachman for that day at 
least: for I am only mistaken, Mr. Spec., if some 
of these endorsements were not wrote in so strong a 
hand that they are still legible. Upon my inquiring 
the reason of this unusual salutation, they told me, 
that it was a custom among them, whenever they 
saw a brother tottering or unstable in his post, to 
Jend him a hand, in order to settle him again 
therein. For my part, I thought their allegations 
but reasonable, and so marched off. Besides our 
coachmen, we abound in divers other sorts of ingeni- 
ous robust youth, who, I hope, will not take it ill if I 
defer giving you an account oftheir several recre- 
ations to another opportunity. In the mean time, 
if you would but bestow a little of your wholesome 
advice upon our coachmen, it might perhaps be a 
reprieve to some of their necks. As I understand 
you have several inspectors under you, if you would 
but send one amongst us here in the Temple, I am 
persuaded he would not want employment. But I 
leave this to your own consideration, and am, Sir, 
“ Your humble Servant, 


“ Moses GREENBAG. 


“P.S. I have heard our critics in the coffee- 
houses hereabout talk mightily of the unity of time 
and place. According to my notion of the matter, 
T have endeavoured at something like it in the be- 
ginning of my epistle. I desire to be informed a 
little as to that particular, In my next I design to 
give you some account of excellent watermen, who 
are bred to the law, and far outdo the land students 
above-mentioned.”’—T, 
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Nimis uncis 

Naribus indulges, Pers. Sat. i 40. 

You drivetthe jest too far.—DryDEN. 


My friend Will “Honeycomb has told me, for 
above this half-year, that he had a great mind to 
try his hand at a Spectator, and that he would fain 
have one of his writing in my works, This morn- 
ing I received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectified some little orthograpaieal mis- 
takes, I shall make a present of to the public:— 


“ Dear SPEC., 


“Iwas about two mgnts ago in company with 
very agreeable young people of both sexes, where, 
talking of some of your papers which are written on 
conjugal love, there arose a dispute among us, whe- 
ther there was not more bad husbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate 
for the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the story 
of a famous Siege in Germany, which I have since 
found related in my historical dictionary, after the 
following manner :— When the Emperor Conrade 
the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of Bavaria, 
in the city of Hensberg, the women, finding that 
the town could not possibly hold out long, petitioned 
the emperor that they might depart out of it, with 


so much as each of ion e 
ror, knowing that they coude a 


: could nop Y- The 
of their effects, granted them t convey ay. Mpe. 


me wth ore ere Surprise, came -27 Whe 
pi her hush 
The emperor was sor 
burst into tears: 
tolled the women 


n 
the si 


his favour. 

“ The ladies did not a little trium 
asking us at the same time, wh Ph at 
ences we believed that the men of any ; 
Britain would, upon the same offer, 3 tonn in 
conjuncture, have loaden themselye Atke 
wives; or rather, whether they would a with their 
glad of such an opportunity to get rid aa have Deen 
this my very good friend, Tom Dapre e To 
upon him to be the mouth of our son t, Who took 
they would be very much to bl N, replied that 


ether in this story, 


ame i Jas 
not do the same good office for the ee Would 
dering that their strength woul » Consi- 


d be greate: s 
3 r 8 rand t 
burdens lighter. As we were amusing. amen 


with discourses of this nature, in order to pass away 
the evening, which now begins to grow tediou = 
fell into that laudable and primitive divest he 
questions and commands. I was no sooner wae 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the Ja. 
dies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the com- 
pany ingenuously, in case they had been in the 
siege above mentioned, and haa the same offers made 
them as the good womeh of that place, what ever 

one of them would have brought off with her, and 
have thought most worth the saving? There were 
several merry answers made to my question, which 
entertained us till bed-time, This filled my. mind 
with such a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to 
sleep, I fell into the following dream:— 

“ I saw a town of this island, which shall be 
nameless, invested on every side, and the inhabi-> 
tants of it so straitened as to ery for quarter. The 
gencral refused any other terms than those granted 
to the above-nientioned town of Hensberg, namely, 
that the married women might come out with what 
they could bring along with them, Immediately 


the city gates flew open, and a female procession 
appeared, multitudes of the sex following one an 
other in a row, and staggering uuder their respec- 
tive burdens. I took my stand upon an aminen 
in the enemy’s camp, which was appointed ni fae 
general rendezvous of these female Paneg ‘awe 
very desirous to look into their aver E 
Th g apie 2 $ 

The first of them had a huge sack upon her Upon 
ders, which she set down with great cate ey 
the opening of it, when L expected to havet wilh 
husband shot out of, it, I found it was AIU 
china-ware. The next appeared in es her 
figure, carrying a handsome young fellow i ail 
back: I could not forbear commending great 
woman for her conjugal affection, Nhe a aA} 
surprise, I found that she had left t a BT saw the 
home and brought away her gallan * ithered face 
third, at some distance, with a little id not suspect 
peeping over her shoulder, whom I ona setting him 
for any but her spouse, until, upon and found him 
down, I heard her call him dear pug, rth brought & 
to be her favourite monkey: : he fifth a 
huge bale of cards along miia he Pera 
Bolonia lap-dog; for her husband, ld be less trouble 
very burly man, she thought it oe he next Was 
for her to bring away little Cup! ith a bag of golds 
the wife of a rich ‘usurer, loaden wita a tio 
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de. 2 that her spouse was very old, and by the 
t Jd us . 

by | she (of nature could not expect to live long; and 
en cours? “ow her tender regards for him, she had 
he that that which the poor man loved better than his 
k. save The next came ‘towards us with her son upon 
he life aes who, we were told, was the greatest rake 
Lo place, but so much the mother’s darling, that 
te ie Jeft-her husband behind with a large family of 

jopetul sons and daughters, for the sake of this 

| qraccless youth. A . 

i S'u Jy would be chdless to mention the several per- 
at cons, with their several loads, that appeared to me 
a | in this strange vision. All the place about me was 
a rovered with packs of ribands, brocades, embroidery, 
on and ten thousand other materials, sufficient to have 
lo furnished 2 whole street of toy-shops. One of the 
ok women, having a husband, who was none of the hea- 
at j viest, was bringing him off upon her shoulders, at 
ld i the same time that she carried a great bundle of 
N | A rs lace under ‘her arm: but finding herself 
dis Flanders 5 
ojt | so overloaden, that she could not save both of them, 
0S | she dropped the good man, and brought away the 
ay | bundle. In short, I found but one husband among 
re this great mountain of baggage, who was a lively 
of d | cobbler, that kicked and spurred all the while his 
ed a wife was carrying him on, and, as it was said, had 
a- A l scarce passed a day in his life without giving her the 
m- | discipline of the strap. 
he « { cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec., with- 
de ! outtelling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. 
ry ‘I saw, methought, a dozen’ women employed in | 
ad bringing off one,man; I could not guess who it 
Te | should be, until upon his nearer approach I disco- 
ch _‘yered thy short phiz. The women all declared that 
nd į it was for the sake of thy works, and not thy per- 
to son, that'they brought thee off, and that it was on 

‘condition that thou shouldest continue the Specta- 
be i i i 
iad ‘tor. ‘If thou thinkest this dream will make a tole- 
he _ table-one, it is at thy service, from, 
m ll | ae “ Dear Spec., 
; © Thine, sleeping and waking 
y WILT Honnycomn,” 
ly l, The ladies will see by this letter what I have otten 
JA told them, that Will is one of those old-fashioned 
i men of wit and pleasure of the town, that shows his 
a i parts by raillery on marriage, and one who has often 
a , ttied his fortune that way without success. I cannot 
he | howeverdismiss his letter, without observing, that 
ig | the true story on which it is built does honour to the 
8. | sex, and that, in order to abuse them, the writer is 
il- plied to have recourse to dream and fiction. 
on. : 
er f 
th eo $ 
=} No. 500.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1712. 
er = = = Huc natas adjice septem, 
ng Et totidem juvenes; et mox generosque nurusque. 
at Querite nune, habeat quam nostra apreis causam, 
at vip, Met. vi. 182. 
He Seven are my daughters of a form divine, 
With seven fair sons, an indefective line. 
ce Go, fools, consider this, and ask the cause, 
ret From which my pride its strong presumption draws, 
im > CnoxaL. 
F “g 
im IR 
a “Fam NOE o well acquainted with 
is h so well acquainted with the story 
1a | Socrates, must have read how, upon his making a 
7 0 Į discourse concerning love, he pressed his point with 
ple ‘80 much success, that all the bachelors in his audi- 
aS . ênce took a resolution to marry by the first opportu- 
3 nity, and that all the married men immediately took 
S4 orse, and galloped home to their wives. Iam apt 


to think $ à É | 
i think your discourses, in which you have drawn 
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so many agrecable pictures of marriage, have had 
very good effect this way in England. We are 
obliged to you, at least, for having taken off that 
senseless ridicule, which for many years the witlings | 
of the town have turned upon their fathers and mo- 
thers. For my own part I was born in wedlock, 
and I do not care who knows it; for which reason, 
among many others, I should look upon myself as a 
most insufferable coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 
tain that cuckoldom was inseparable from marriage, 
or to make use of husband and wife as terms of re- 
proach, Nay, Sir, I will go one step further, and 
declare to you before the whole world, that I am a 
married man, and at the same time I have so much 
assurance as not to be ashamed of what I have 
done. 
* Among the several pleasures that accompany 
this state of life, and which you “have described in 
your former papers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which are seldom cast into the 
-account, by those who write on this subject. You j 
must have observed, in your speculations on human 
nature, that nothing is more gratifying to the mind 
of man than power or dominion ; and this I think 
myself amply possessed of, as I am the father of a 
family. I am perpetually taken up in giving out 
orders, in prescribing duties, in hearing parties, in 
administering justice, and in distributing rewards 
and punishments. ‘To speak in the language of the 
centurion, I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. In short, Sir, I look upon 
my family as a patriarchal sovereignty, in which I 
am myself both king and priest. All great govern 
ments are nothing else but clusters of these little 
private royalties, and therefore I consider the mas- 
ters of families as small deputy-governors presiding 
over the several little parcels and divisions of their 
fellow-subjects. As I take great pleasure in the 
administration of my government in particular, so 
I look upon myself not only as a more useful, but as 
a much greater and happier man than any bachelor 
in England, of my own rank and condition. 
“There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewise fallen to my share; I 
mean the having a multitude of children. These Í 
cannot but regard as very great blessings. When 
I see my little troop before me, I rejoice in the ad- | 
ditions which I have made to my species, to my 
country, and to my religion, in haying produced 
such a number of reasonable creatures, citizens, and 
Christians. I am pleased to see myself thus perpe- 
tuated; and as there is no production comparable te | 
that of a human creature, I am more proud of hav \ 
ing been the occasion of ten such glorious produc- 
‘tions, than if I had built a hundred pyramids at my 
own expense, Or published as many volumes of the | 
finest wit and learning. In what a beautiful light | 
represented Abdon, one of ; 


has the holy Scripture 
the judges of Israel, who had forty sons and thirty 
grandsons, that rode on threescore and ten ass-colts, 


according to the magnificence of the eastern coun- | 
tries! How must the heart of the old man rejoice, 

when he saw such a beautiful procession of his own 

descendants, such a numerous cavalcade of his own 

raising! For my own part, I can sit in my parlour 
with great content, when I take a review of halfa- 
dozen of my little boys mounting upon hobby-horses, 
and of as many little girls tutoring their babies, each 
of them endeavouring to excel the rest, and to do 
something that may gain my fayour and approba- 
tion. I cannot question but he who has blessed ma 


i 


| 
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with so many children will assist my endeayours in 
«providing for them, There is one thing I am able 
to give each of them, which is a virtuous education. 
I think itis Sir Francis Bacon’s observation, that 
in a numerous family of children, the eldest is often 
spoiled by the prospect of an estate, and the youngest 
by being the darling of the parent, but that some 
other in the middle, who has not perhaps been re- 
garded, has made his way into the world, and over- 
topped the rest. It is my business to implant in 
every one of my children the same seeds of industry, 
and the same honest principles. By this means, I 
think I have a fair chance, that one or other of them 


whether it be in the army or in the fleet, in trade’ 
or in any of the three learned professions; for you 
-must know, Sir, that from long experience and ob- 
servation, I am persuaded of what seems a paradox 
to most of those with whom I converse, namely, that 
-a’ man who has many children, and gives them a 
good education, is more likely to raise a family, 
than he who has but one, notwithstanding he leaves 
him his whole estate. For this reason, I cannot 
forbear amusing myself with finding out a general, 
-an admiral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a 
physician, or a lawyer, among my little people who 
are now perhaps in petticoats; and when I see the 
motherly airs of my little daughters when they are 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter my- 
self that their husbands and children will be happy 
in the possession of such wives and mothers, 

“ Tf you are a father, you will not, perhaps, think 
‘this letter impertinent; but if you are a single man, 
you will not know the meaning of it, and probably 
throw it into the fire. Whatever you determine of 
it, you may assure yourself that it comes from one 
who is 

“Your most humble Servant, and Well-wisher, 


“ “HILOGAMUS.” 
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Durum. Sed levius fit patientia 
| Quicquid corrigere est nefas.—Hor, 1 Od. xxiv. 19, 


‘Tis hard: but when we needs must hear, 
| Enduring patience makes the burden light—Cnzxcn. 


As some of the finest compositions among the an- 
cients are in allegory, I have endeavoured, in seve- 
ral of my papers, to revive that way of writing, and 
hope I have not been altogether unsuccessful in it; 
for I find there is always a great demand for those 


| 
| 


particular papers, and cannot but observe that se- 
“veral authors haye endeayoured of late to excel in 
works of this nature, Among these, I do not know 
any one who’ has succeeded better than a very in- 
genious gentleman, to whom I am obliged for the 
folowing piece, and who was the author of the yision 
-in the 460th paper :— 0. 
“ How are we tortured with the absence of what 
We covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to us! 
What excursions does the soul make in imagination 
after it! and how does it turn into itself again, 
more foolishly fond and dejected at the disappoint- 
ment! Our grief, instead of having recourse to rea- 
son, which might restrain it, searches to find a fur- 
‘Sher nourishment. It calls upon memory to relate 
the several Passages and circumstances of satisfac- 
-tion which we formerly enjoyed; the pleasures we 
- purchased by those riches that are taken from us; 
or the power and splendour of our departed honours, 
or the voice, the words, the locks, the temper, and 
affections, of our friends that are deceased, Itneeds 
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-may grow considerable in some or other way of life, 


must happen from 


he 
often swell to such a aoa mae the passi A 
contains it,if time did not make tie the heart cis 
less strong and lively, so that ANa stana 
@ more equal: match for the aon shoul aaa 
desire which becomes More Passion, or ae 


) present’ i| 
elier Yepresenty te 
ad when [ fell into a kin 


» and may th ay 
crefo 
1 to u relation ofit. = 
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ation, ‘h 


ountenances wi 


| conditions. Before us flowed a water, d 


and called the River of Teans, which k 
two fountains on an upper ground. x 
an island that lay before us, The Nant eal 
in it was old and shattered, having hee Which p 
overset by the impatience and haste of sin 
Sengers to arrive at the other side. Thì 
diately was brought to us by Mis 
it, and we were all Preparing to take our 
when there appeared a woman of a 
posed behaviour, who began to deter 
representing the dangers which wou 
voyage. Hereupon some who knew 
tience, and some of those, too, 
the loudest, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The rest of us went in, and she (whose 
good-nature would not suffer her to forsake persons 
in trouble) desired leave to accompany us, that she 
might at least administer some small comtort or ad. 
vice while we sailed. We were no sooner embarked 
but the boat was pushed off, the sheet Was spread; 
and being filled with Sighs, which are the winds of 
that country, we made a passage to the further bank 
through several difficulties of which the most ef u 
seemed utterly regardless. 

“ When we landed, we perceived the island to 
be strangely overcast with fogs, which no brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy horror, sat 
always brooding over it. ‘This had something in it 
very shocking to easy tempers, insomuch that some 
others, whom Patience had by this time gained over, 
left us here, and privily conveyed themselves round 
the verge of the island, to find a ford by whicli she 
told them they might escape. : ‘4 ee 
“ For my part, [ still went along with those ye 
were for piercing into the centre of the place; ae 
Joining ourselves to others whom we found upon ai 
same journey, we marched solemnly as a Hea h 
through bordering hedges of rosemary, and throug 


Nae 
mild aa cae 
Us from it, b 
ld attend our 
her for Pa. 
who until then cried 


a grove of yew trees, which love to oversig I 
tombs and flourish in churchyards. Here rA Sa 
on every side the wailings and complaints of ae 
of the inhabitants, who had cast CONG a ie 
solately at the feet of trees; and as we ore ten 
approach any of these, we might psica tearing 
wringing their hands, beating their ee r sily agi- 
thcir hair, or after some other manner ` Pi 
tated with vexation, Our sorrows were E] une 
by the influence of what we heard and saw, HGN of 
of our number was wrought up to such P bong 
wildness, as to talk of hanging himself upo travelle 
which shot temptingly across the P kind endea- 
in; but he was restrained from it by the 
yours of our above-mentioned C te silent 
* We had now gotten into the e Do rounds 
part of the island, and by the E e in the 
of sighs, which made a doleful eh occasione 
branches, the thickness of air, wM hrobbings of 


Rigs para zi tit i 
faintish respiration, and the gaah us, we foun 
heart, which more and more affected us, 

oee 
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approached the Grotto of Grief. It was a 
wider A watered by rivulets that had a colour be- 
F d and black. ‘These ‘ A 
peel ied amongst its windings, and mixed their 
conge” C emurs with the echo of groans that rolled 
heavy) h all the passages. In the most retired parts 


7 throws the doleful being herself; the path to her 
Co ET vith goads, stings, and thorns; and her 


ewel . 
was st on which she sat was broken into. a rock, 


è i pa A 
thron! gged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean 


Ly a! ` 

with ee heavy-mist hung above her: her head 

Used with it reclined upon her arm. Thus did 
res 


pian over her disconsolate subjects, full of her- 
she r° “stupidity, in eternal pensiveness, and the 
gelf t0 Pt silence. On one side of her stood De- 
| par dropping into a swoon, and Paleness 

[peels a skeleton; on the other side were Care 
edly tormented with imaginations, and Anguish 
puting outward troubles to suck the blood from 
her heart in the shape of vultures. The whole vault 
had a genuine dismalness in it, which a few scat- 
| tered lamps, whose bluish flames arose and sunk in 
their urns, discovered to our eyes with increase. 
Some of us fell down, overcome and spent with what 
they suffered in the way, and were given over to 
‘| those tormentors that stood on either hand of the 
j: presence ; others, galled and mortified with pain, 
| recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we 


2e 


had left behind, was still waiting to receive us, 
“With her (whose company was now become 
| more grateful to us by the want we had found of 
her) we winded round the grotto, and -ascended at 
the back of it, out of the mournful dale in whose 
bottom it lay. On this eminence we halted by her 
advice, to pant for, breath;, and lifting our eyes, 
which until then were fixed downwards, felt a sullen 
sort of satisfaction, in observing through the shades 
what numbers had entered the island. This satis- 
| faction, which appears to have ill-nature in it, was 
excusable, because it happened at a time when we 
were too much taken up with our own concern, to 
have respect to that of others; and therefore we did 
uot consider them as suffering, but ourselves as not 
suffering in the most forlorn estate. It had also 
the groundwork of humanity and compassion in it, 
though the mind: was too dark and too deeply en- 
gaged to perceive it; but as we proceeded onwards, 
it began to discover itself, and, from observing that 
others were unhappy, we came to question one an- 
other, when it was that we ‘met, and what were the 
al occasions that brought us together. Then we 
[eard our stories, we compared them, we mutually 
‘save and received pity, and so by degrees became 
\Wlerable company. a 
i A considerat le part of the troublesome road was 
ee deceived; at length the openings among the 
ees grew larger, the air seemed thinner, it lay 
(rith less oppression upon us, and we could now and 
en discern tracks in it of a lighter grayness, like 
it breakings of day, short in duration, much en- 
ing, and called in that country gleams of 


ao 


| musement, Within a short while, these gleams 
e appear more frequent, and then brighter 
0 


a longer continuance: the sighs that hitherto 
he air with so much” dolefulness, altered to 
j sound of common breezes, and in general the 
ors of the island were abated. 

which hen we had arrived at last at the ford b 
| iN were to pass out, we met with those fa- 
faith ye Mourners who had been ferried over along 
fi us, and, who being unwilling to go as far as 


that Willow and melancholy cave, sunk deep in a! 


These crept slow and half} 
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we, had coasted by the shore to find the place where: 
they waited our coming; that by showing themselves 
to the world only at the time when we did, they 
might seem also to have been among the troubles 
of the grotto. Here the waters that rolled on the 
other side so deep and silent, were much dried up, 
and it was an easier matter for us to wade over 

“ The river being crossed, we were received upon 
the further bank by our friends and acquaintance, 
whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate our 
appearance in the world again. Some of these 
blamed us for staying so’ long away from them, 


back again; every one was cautious not to renew 
our trouble, by asking any particulars of the jour- 


} 
others advised us against all temptations of going: | 
f 


ney; and all concluded that, in a case of so much 
melancholy and affliction, we ‘could not have made 
choice of a fitter companion than Patience. Here 
Patience, appearing serene at her praises, delivered 
us over to Comfort. Comfort siniled at his receiving 
the charge; immediately the sky purpled on that 
side to which he turned, and double day at once- 
broke in upon me.” 


Nv. 502.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1712. 
Melus, pejus, prosit, obsit, nil vident, nisi quod luber | 
Tr. Heaut act iv. sc. 1. 
Retter or worse, profitable or disadvantageous, they see no- 
thing but what they list. 

When men read, they taste the matter with which 
they are entertained, according as their own respec- 
tive studics and inclinations have prepared them, 
and make their reflections accordingly. Some; pe- 
rusing Roman writers, would find in them, whatever- 
the subject of the discourses were, parts which im-. 
plied the grandeur of that people in their warfare. 
or their politics. As for my part, who am a mere 
Spectator, I drew this morning conclusions of their 
eminence in what I think great, to wit, in having 
worthy sentiments, from the reading a comedy of 
Terence. The play was the Self-Tormentor. It is 
from the beginning to the end a perfect picture of 
human life, but I did not observe in the whole one 
passage that could raise a laugh. How well dis- 
posed must that people be, who could be entertained 
with satisfaction by so sober and polite mirth! In. 
the first scene of the comedy, when one of the old 
men accuses the other of impertinence for interpo- 
sing in his affairs, ne answers, “ I am aman, and 
cannot help feeling any sorrow that can arrive at 
man,’’* Itis said this sentence was received with 
a universal applause. There cannot be a greater 
argument of the general good understanding of a 
people, than a sudden consent to give their appro- 
bation of a sentiment which has no emotion irmit. 
If it were spoken with never so great skill in the 
actor, the manner of uttering that sentence could 
have nothing in it which could strike any but people 
of the greatest humanity, nay people elegant and 
skilful in observations upon it. It is possible he 
might have laid his hand on his breast, and, with a, 
winning insinuation in his countenance, expressed 
to his neighbour that he was a man who nade his 
case his own; yet I will engage a player in Covent- 
garden might hit such an attitude a thousand times 
before he would have been regarded. I have heard 
that a minister of state in the reign of Queen Eli- 


* Homo sum, et nihil humanum a me alienum puto. 
~ Imaman; and all calamities, 
_ Thar touch humanity, come home to me, —Cormax. 
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great notice 


to him of what kind soever, and took i 
j i upon which 


huw much they took with the people; } 
ne would, and certainly might, very well ju 
their present dispositions, and the most proper way 
of applying them according to his own purposes. 
What passes on the stage, and tne reception it meets 
with from the audience, is a very useful instruction 
of this kind. According to what you may observe 
there on our stage, you see them often moved so di- 
rectly against all common sense and humanity, that 
‘you would be apt to pronounce us a nation of sa- 
vages. It cannot be called a mistake of what is 
pleasant, but the very contrary to it is what most 
assuredly takes with them. The other night an old 
woman carried off with a pain in her side, with all 
she distortions and anguish of countenance which is 
natural to one in that ‘condition, was laughed and 
clapped off the stage. Terence’s comedy, which I 
am speaking of, is indeed written as if he hoped to 
please none but such as had as good a taste as him- 
self, I could not but reflect upon the natural de- 
scription of the innocent young woman made by 
the servant to his master. “ When I came to the 
house,” said he, ‘an old woman opened the door, 
and I followed her in, because I could, by entering 
upon them unawares, better observe what was your 
mistress’s ordinary manner of spending her time, 
‘the only way of judging any one’s inclinations and 
genius. I found her at her needle in a sort of second 
mourning, which she wore for an aunt she had lately 
lost. She had nothing on but what showed she 
dressed only for herself. Her hair hung negli- 
gently about her shoulders. She had none of the 
arts with which others used to set themselves off, 
but had that negligence of person which is remark 

able in those who are careful of their minds. Then 
she had a maid who was at work near her that was 
a slattern, because her mistress was careless; which 
I take to be another argument of your security in 
her; for the go-betweens of women of intrigue are 
rewarded too well to be dirty. When you were 
named, and I told her you desired to see her, «she 
threw down her work for joy, covered her face, and 
decently hid her tears.” He must be a very good 
actor, and draw attention rather from his own 
character than the words of the author, that could 
gain it among us for this speech, though so full of 
nature and good sense. - 

The intolerable folly and confidence of players 
putting in words of their own, does in a great mea- 
sure feed the absurd taste of the audience. But 
however that is, it is ordinary fora cluster of cox- 
«ombs to take up the house to themselves, and 
equally insult both the actors and the company. 
These savages, who want all manner of regard and 
deference to the rest of mankind, come only to show 
themselves to us, without any other purpose than to 
let us know they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed of two sorts 
af pecple, those who know no pleasure but of the 
vody, and those who improve or command corporeal 
Pleasures, by the addition of fine sentiments of the 
mind. At present the intelligent part of the com- 
pany are wholly subdued by the insurrections of 
those who know no satisfactions but what they have 
a% common with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene tending to 
procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in such a 
chuckle, and old lechers, with mouths open, stare at 
‘the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful 


| 


dge of! which is to come after, Ï 


yabeth had all manner of books and ballads brought | life in its calm dignity, ia 


ments for the conduct of it 


e Prop ™—z 
9 . 5 “Pere 
ration, “as conducing only > Pass by like woe Sent}, 


ke 
to Somewhat SN 


. 5 have 
at some times in so proper a aao Whole à 
I have trembled for the boxes ion, that inge 
tertainment would end in the a and feared 
rape of the Sabines. Presentation 

I would not be under: : 

a no stood i 
that nothing is tolerable on me eE talk 
an immediate tendercy to the ne ge but wha hag 
On the contrary, I can allow, proven i 
thing against the interests of Virtue ed th 
fensive to good manners, that things ae 
rent nature may be represented, PONIES Indiffy 
have no exception to the well-dr: He 


the Country Wake; and there js noe 


en. 
Of the 


Tusticities in 
raculously pleasant in Dogget’s actin ee SO mi. 
triumph and comic sorrow of Hob T dif awkward 
cumstances, that I shall not be able t ferent cir- 
whenever it is acted. All that vexes sant! away 
gallantry of taking the cudgels for Glau that the 
with the pride of heart in tucking himself eons 
taking aim at his adversary, as well as heute 
protestation in the humanity of low routines He 
he could not promise the ’squire to break ie 
head, but he would, if he could, do it in love: th s 
flourish and begin: I say what vexes me is that 
such excellent touches as these, as well a the 
*squire’s being out of ull patience at Hob’s success 
and venturing himself into the crowd, are circum. 
stances hardly taken notice of, and the height of the 
jest is only in the very point that heads are broken, 
I am confident were there a scene written, wherein 
Penkethman should break his leg by wrestling with 
Bullock, and Dicky come in to set it, without one 
word said but what should be according to the exact 
rules of surgery in making this extension, and bind- 
ing up the leg, the whole house should be in a roar 
of applause at the dissembled anguish of the patient, 
the help given by him who threw him down, and the 
handy address and arch looks of the surgeon. To 
enumerate the entrance of ghosts, the embattling of 
armies, the noise of heroes in love, with a thousand 
other enormitics,- would be to transgress the bounds 
of this paper, for which reason itis possible they 
may have hereafter distinct discourses; not forget- 
ting any of the audience who shall set up for ator 
and interrupt the play on the stage; and p rae 
who shall prefer the applause of fools, to that o 


n 


reasonable part of the company.—T. 
POSTSCRIPT TO SPECTATOR, ! 
N.B. There are in the play of the Sener 
of Terence, which is allowed a most nee vais 
medy, several incidents which would KS a 
from any man of sense, and not one Sol i 
move his laughter.—Spec. 10 folio, No: iod in the 
This speculation, No. 502, is contro ae 
Guard, No.59, by a writer under the a 
of John Lizard; perhaps Dr. Edw. Young- 


no 502. 


CTOBER 7, 


eS. 


No. 503.) ~ TUESDAY, O 
+—~—— Delo omnes dehinc ex | 


From henceforward I blot out of my thous 
of womankind. 


“ ra, 
Mr. SPECTATOR, , 
ed with gre 


“You have often mentione +e of people 
aye - sbehaviou 9 
mence and indignation the mish to talk to you on 


earnestness when the justest pictures of human | at church; but I am at prese 
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= H “7 . . irom 
= subjects and complain to you of one, whom at | different air in her countenance. When the music 
at $l A 


I know not what to accuse of, except 
the game attoo well there, and diverting the B 
it De 100 neregation to that one object. However, 
“his to say, that she might have stayed at her 
and not come to perplex those who are 
ov? Pee intent upon their duty. ce 
u Last Sunday TEEL RAL A ve into s 
far from London-bridge; but I wish 
meh ee contented to go to my own parish, I am 
ha it had been better for me; I say I went to 
Gi h thither, and got into a pew very near the 
awe I had hardly been accommodated with a 
pip before there entered into the aisle a young 
Ea in the very bloom of youth and ‘beauty, and 
Rated in the mot clegant meane imaginable. 
m was such that it engaged the eyes of the 
Her Meongregation in an instant, and mine among 
the rest. Though we were all thus fixed upon her, 
she was not in the least out of countenance, or un- 
der the least disorder, though unattended by any 
one, and not'seeming to know particularly where to 
lace herself.. However, she had not in the least a 
confident aspect, but moved on with the most grace- 
ful modesty, every one making way until she came 
to a seat just over against that in which I was 
Jaced, The deputy of the ward sat in that pew, 
and she stood opposite to him, and at a glance into 
the seat, though she did not appear the least ac- 
quainted with ae pen loman was let in, with on 
fusion that spoke much admiration at the novelty o 
the thing. The service immediately began, and she 
composed herself for it with an air of so much good- 
ness and swectness, that the confession which she 
uttered, so as to be heard where I sat, appeared an 
act of humiliation more than she had occasion for. 
The truth is, her beauty had something so innocent, 
and yet so sublime, that we ali gazed upon her like 
aphantom. None of the pictures which we behold 
of the best Italian painters have anything like the 
spirit: which appeared in her countenance, at the 
racer sentiments expressed in the several. parts 
of Divine service. That gratitude and joy at a 
thanksgiving, that loinge and sorok a the 
Prayers for the sick and distressed, that triumph at 
the passages which gave instances of the Divine 
mercy, which appeared respectively in her aspect, 
will be in my memory to my last hour. -I protest 
ir hen a E NE 
5 ; yer y wi 
son dispersed the churlish dislike and ARAON in 
Approving what is excellent, too frequent among us, 
ta general attention and entertainment in obsery- 
a her eeu ou the while that we were 
ung at her, she took notice of no object about 
her, but had an art of seeming ICONA 
Whatever else cher eyes were accidentally thrown 
‘pon. One thing indeed was particular, she stood 
= whole samice; jane never kneeled or sat: T do 
question but that was to show herself with 
greater advantage, and set forth to better Ae ee 
ands and arms, lifted up with the most ardent de- 
Notion; and her bosom, the fairest that ever was 
‘en, bare to observation; while she, you must 
Bee knew nothing of the concern she gave others, 
Y other than as an example of devotion, that 
nee herself out, without regard to dress or gar- 


o! 


moe 
= 


S, in ecstasy of devotion. Well; now the organ 


me play a voluntary, and she was so skilful in 
sic, and so touched with it, that she kept time not 
Y with some motion of her head, but also with a 


“nt, all contrition, and loose of all worldly re- | 


was strong and bold, she looked exalted, but se- 
rious ; when lively and airy, she was smiling and 
gracious; when the notes were more soft and lan- 
guishing, she was kind and full of pity. When she 
had now made it visible to the whole congregation, : 
by her motion and ear, that she could dance, and she , 
wanted now only to inform us that she could sing , 
too; when the psalm was given out, her voice was 
distinguished above all the rest, or rather people did 
not exert their own, in order to hear her. Never 
was any heard sosweet and so strong. ‘The organist 
observed it, and he thought fit to play to her only, 
and she swelled every note, when she found she haa 
thrown us all out, and had the last verse to herself + 
[in such a manner as the whole congregation was 
intent upon her, in the same manner as you see in 
the cathedrals they are on the persou who sings | 
alone the anthem. Well; ‘it came at last to the 
sermon, and our young lady would not lose her part 
in that either; for she fixed her eye upon the 
preacher, and as he said anything she approved, 
with one of Charles Mather’s fine tablets she set 
down the sentence, at once showing her fine hand, | 
the gold pen, her readiness in writing, and her 
judgment in choosing what to write, ‘To sum up 
what I intend by this long and particular account, 
I mean to appeal to you, whether it is reasonable į 
that such a creature as this shall come from a jaunty | 
part of the town, and give herself such violent airs, 
to the disturbance of an innocent and inoffensive 
congregation, with her sublimities. The fact, I as- 
sure you, was as I have related: but I had like te | 
have forgot another very considerable particular, | 
As soon as church was done, she immediately step- t 
ped out of her pew, and fell into the finest pitty- 
patty air, forsooth, wonderfully out of countenance, 
tossing her head up and down, as she swam along 
the body of the church. I, with several others of the ; 
inhabitants, followed her out, and saw her hold up 
her fan to a hackney-coach at a distance, who ims | 
mediately came up to her, and she whipped into it } 
with great nimbleness, pulled the door with a bow- 
ing mien, as if she had been used to a better glass. | 
She said aloud, ‘ You know where to go,’ and drove i 
off. By this time the best of the congregation was | 
at the church-door, and I could hear some say, ‘A 
very fine lady ;’ others, ‘I’Jl warrant you, she is no 
better than she should be;’ and one very wise old 
lady said, ‘she ought to have been taken up.’ Mr. 
Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly before 
you: for the offence does not come under any law, f 
though it is-apparent this creature came among. us | 
only to give herself airs, and enjoy her full swing 
|in being admired. I desire you will print this, that 
she may be confined to her own parish; for I can 
assure you there is no attending anything else in a 
place where she is a novelty. She has been talked 
of among us ever since under the name of ‘the 
phantom :’ but I would advise her to come no 
more; for there is so strong-a party made by the 
| women against her, that she must expect they will 
not be excelled a second time in so outrageous a 
manner, without doing her some insult. Young 
women, who assume after this rate, and affect ex- 
posing themselves to view in congregations at the 
other end of the town, are not so mischievous, be- 
‘cause they are rivalled by more of the same ambi- 
| tion, who will not let the rest of the company be 
particular; but in the name of the whole congrega- 
‘tion where I was, I desire you to keep these agree- 
‘able disturbances out of the city, where sobriety of 
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manners is still preserved, and all glaring and osten- 
tatious behaviour, even in things laudable, discoun- 
tenanced. J wish you may never see the phantom, 
and am, “Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. “Rarru WoNDER.” 
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he fim urris, 
Lepus tuteles et pulpament eR, Eun, act. iii, se. l. 


You are a hare yourself, and want dainties, forsooth. 


Ir isa great convenience to those who want wit 
to furnish out a conversation, that there is something 
or other in all companies where it is wanted substi- 
tuted in its stead, which, according to their taste, 
does the business as well. Of this nature is the 
‘agrecable pastime in country halls of cross-purposes, 
questions and commands, and the like, A little 
superior to these are those who can play at crambo, 
or cap verses, 
make verses, that is, rhyme; and among those who 
have the Latin tongue, such as used to make what 
they call golden verses. Commend me also to those 
who have not brains enough for any of these exer- 
cises, and yet do not give up their pretensions to 
mirth. These can slap you on the back unawares, 
laugh loud, ask you how you do with a twang on 
your shoulders, say you are dull to-day, and laugh 
a voluntary to put you in humour; not to mention 
the laborious way among the minor poets, of making 
things come into such and such a shape, as that of 
an egg, a hand, an axe, or anything that nobody 
had ever thought on before, for that purpose, or 
which would have cost a great deal of pains to 
accomplish, if they did. But all these methods, 
though they are mechanical, and may be arrived at 
with the smallest capacity, do not serve an honest 
gentleman who wants wit for his ordinary occasions; 
therefore it is absolutely necessary that the poor in 
imagination should have something which may be 
serviceable to them at all hours upon all common 
occurrences, That which we call punning is there- 
fore greatly affected by men of small intellects, 
These men need not be concerned with you for the 
whole sentence; but if they can say a quaint thing, 
or bring in a word which sounds like any. one word 
you have spoken to them, they can turn the discourse, 
or distract you so that you cannot go on, and by 
consequence, if they cannot be as witty as you are, 
they can hinder your being any wittier than they 

are. Thus, if you talk of a candle, he “ can deal” 
with you; and if you ask him to help you to some 
bread, a punster should think himself yery “ ill- 
bred” ifhe did not; and if he is not as “ well-bred” 
as yourself, he hopes for “grains” of allowance. If 
you do not understand that last fancy, you must re- 
collect that bread is made of grain; and so they go 
on for ever, without possibility of being exhausted. 

_ There are another kind of people of small facul- 
Ues, who supply want of wit with want of breeding ; 
and because women are both by nature and educa- 
tion more offended at any thing which js immodest 
than we men are, these are ever harping upon things 
they ought not allude to, and deal mightily in double 
Meanings, Every one’s own observation will sug- 
gest instances enough of this kind without my men- 
tioning any; for your double meanors are dispersed 
up and down through all parts of the town or city 
where there are any to offend, in order to set off 
-hemselves. These men are mighty loud laughers, 
and held very pretty gentlemen with the sillies and 


Then above them are such as can | 


———— 
unbred part of Womankind, 4 
pete i or any who RE 

ithe world, the happiest a » OF ever o j 
are a sort of Eeto a purest to i Can be in 
heard much of, and those 

A biter is one who tells 
reason to disbelieve in its eS a 
you, before he bit E, aNd Perhaps r ; 

| his saying it; and, if you give hi g > 

| your face, and triumphs that hana vl 
In a word, a biter js one who think ‘ceived yo 

į cause you do not think him a knees Joue 

| tion of him one may insist upon re This 
for what else but a degree of knavery bea j 

upon deceit for what you gain of eont 
point of wit, or interest, or any things de atin 
This way of wit is called « bitin Pies 
taken from beasts of prey, Which de Y a metaphor | 
and unarmed animals, and look upon ie harmiess 
food wherever they meet them, The sh em ds their 
town very ingeniously understood thems about 
to the undesigning part of mankind what hes to be 
to lambs, and therefore used the word Wines are 
press any exploit wherein they had aes 
any innocent and inadvertent ‘man of his He 
These rascals of late years have been the galing 
the town, and carried it with a fashionable hay ate 
air, to the discouragement of modesty andall Noa 
arts. Shallow fops, who are governed by the an 
and admire every thing that struts in vogue, Took 
up fromthe sharpers the phrase of biting, and used 
it upon all occasions, either to disown any nonsensi- 
cal stuff they should talk themselves, or evade the 
force of what was reasonably said by others. ‘Thus, 
when one of these cunning creatures was entered 
into a debate with you, whether it was practicable in 
the present state of affairs to accomplish such a pro- 
position, and you thought he had let fall what de- 
stroyed his side of the question, as soon as you 
looked with an earnestness ready to lay hold of it, 
he immediately cried, “ Bite,” and you were imme- 
diately to acknowledge all that part was in jest. 

They carry this to all the extravagance imaginable; 

and if one of these witlings knows any particulars 

which may give authority to what he says, he is still 


re 
aboye ala $ 


Ut, 
T were, 9 


“biters > 
You a th ing ae 


, to depend 


lity. I remember a remarkable instance of this | 
kind. There came up a shrewa young fellow fe £ 
plain young man, his countryman; and (sig sal 
aside with a grave concerned countenance, oo ea 1 
at this rate: “I see you here, and have you itag 
nothing out of Yorkshire ?—You look so Tees 
you could not have heard of it—and yet the Lae 
culars are such that it cannot be falsoa on bit 
Iam got into it so far that I now must te ia a 
I know not but it may be for your service en 
On Tuesday last, just after dinner—you ur father 
manner is to smnoke—opening his box, yo Sect 
fell down dead in an apoplexy.” The you hich the 
the filial sorrow which he ought— Upon vee in al 
Witty man cried, “ Bite; there was notiitie 
this” ome rivolous 

To put an end to this silly, pernicious tance 
way at once, I will give the reader orak will ever be 
of a bite, which no biter for the TRNA the same 
able to equal, though I heartily wis ome surgeons 
occasion. It is a superstition with s 


tors, to 89 
who beg the bodies of condemned malefactors, the 
to the gaol, and bargain 


the more ingenious if he imposes upon your credu- | ' 


for the carcase WG last 
criminal himself. A good honen o 
sessions, and was admitted to the 5 


Jemned men 
eo 
y Hn ‘The Surg: 
on the morning wherein they died. 
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— ~ «cated his business, and fell into discourse 
omini! Jittle fellow, who refused twelve shillings, 
i upon fifteen for his body. The fellow 
he officer of Newgate, very forwardly, 
ian who was willing to deal, told him, 
Mr. Surgeon, that little dry fellow, 
half starved all his life, and is now 


ith 
ful insisted 


killed t 


my honour you will find me as sound as ever 
on MY of the markets, Come, for-twenty 
your man.” Says the surgeon, 
there is a guinea.” This witty rogue took 
and as soon as he had it in his fist, cries, 
to be hanged in chains.” 


eullings 
« Done, 
the moneys 
“Bite; Lam 


T. 
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Non habeo denique nauci Marsum augurem, 

Non vicanos aruspices, non de circo astrologos. 

Non Isiacos conjectores, non interpretes somnium : 

Non enim sunt ii, aut scientia, aut arte divini, 

Sed superstiiosi vates, impudentesque harioll, 

Aut inertes, aut insani, wut quibas egestas imperat: 

Qui sui quæstus causa f s suscitant sententias ; 

Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, alter] monstrant viam; 

Quibus divitias pollicentur, ab iis drachmam petunt: 

De diviis deducant drachmam, reddant cetera. 
ENsius, 


Augurs anıl soothsayers, astrologers, 

Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 

IT ne'er consult, and heartily despise + 

Vain their pretence to more than human skill; 
For gain, imaginary schemes they draw ; 
Wand’rers themselves, they guide another's steps ; 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth. 
Let them, if they expect to be believed, 

Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest. 


Tuosk who have maintained that men would be 
more miserable than beasts, were their hopes con- 
lined to this life only, among other considerations 
lake notice, that the latter are only afflicted with the 
anguish of the present evil, whereas the former are 
very often pained by the reflection on what is passed, 
and the fear of what is to come, ‘This fear of any 
future difficulties or misfortunes is so natural to the 
mind, that were a man’s sorrows and disquietudes 
sunmed up at the end of his life, it would generally 
te found that he had suffered more from the appre- 
nension of such evils as never happened tv him, 
than from those evils which had really befallen him. 
To this we may add, that among those evils which 
befal us, there are many which have been more 


Jainful to us in the prospect, than by their actual į 


pressure, 
This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
oknow what accidents may happen to us hereafter, 
Mis given birth to many ridiculous arts and inven- 
ons, Some found their prescience on the lines of 
‘man’s hand, others on the features of his face; 
‘ome on the signatures which nature has impressed 
on his body, and others on his own hand-writing ; 
‘ome read men’s fortumes in the stars, as others 
ave searched after them: in the entrails of beasts 
the flights of birds. Men of the best sense have 
xen touched more or less with these groundless 
prot and presages of futurity, upon surveying 

© Most indiiferent works of nature. Can any 
eine be more surprising than to consider Cicero,* 

© made the greatest figure at the bar and in the 


Ta we 
k This censure of Cicero seems to be unfounded; for it is 


d o 
er Lihim that he wondered how oue augur could meetan 
ithout laughing in hi» face. 


| senate of the Roman commonwealth, and at the same | 


his library and in his retirements, as busying him- | 


| 


vknile; and after Jack Catch kas done, ' 
‘of prediction among the vulgar, whic 


1 


time outshined all the philosophers of antiquity in 


self in the college of augurs, and observing with a 
religious attention after what manner the chicker 


pecked the several grains of corn which were thrown | 


to them ? 


Notwithstanding these follies are pretty well worn į 


out of the minds of che wise and learned in the pre- 
sent age, multitudes of weak and ignorant persons 
are still slaves to them. There are numberless arts 
are too tri- 
fling to enumerate; and infinite observations of 
days, numbers, voices, and figures, which are re- 
garded by them as portents and prodigies. In short, 
every thing prophesies to the superstitious man ; 


| there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece of iron, that 


lies in his way by accident. 
It is not to be conceived how many wizards, gip- 


| seys, and cunning men, are dispersed through all the 


counties and market-towns of Great Britain, not to 
mention the fortune-tellers and astrologers, who live 


minster, 


there is none which so universally amuses as that 
by dreams, I have indeed observed in a late specu- 
lation, that there have been sometimes, upon very 
extraordinary occasions, supernatural revelations 
made to certain persons by this means; but as it is 
the chief business of this paper to root out popular 
errors, I must endeayour to expose the folly and 
superstition of those persons, who, in the common 


things of so uncertain, shadowy, and chimerical a 
nature. This I cannot do more effectually than by 
the following letter, which is dated from a quarter 
of the town that has always been the habitation of 
some prophetic Philomath: it having been usual, 
time out. of mind, for all such people as have lost 
their wits, to resort to that place either for their 
cure or for their instruction :— 


“Mr. Spectator, - Moorfields, Oct. 4; 1712. 


of dreams. 
without being ever the wiser for it. 


laid down upon this subject. 


year. My Christian and sur-name b 


, With the same letters. 


very comfortably upon the curiosity of several well- | 
disposed persons in the cities of London and West- | 


Among the many pretended arts of divination, | 


and ordinary course of life, lay any stress upon | 


“ Having long considered whether there be any 
trade wanting in this great city, after having sur- 
veyed very attentively ail kinds of ranks and profes- 
sions, I do not find in any quarter of the town an 
onciro-critic, or, in plain English, an interpreter 
For want of so useful a person, there 
are several good people who are very much puzzled 
in this particular, and dream a whole year together 
l hope I am 
pretty well qualified for this office, having studied | 
by candle-light all the rules of art which have been | 
My great uncle b, | 
my wife’s side was a Scotch highlander, and second- 
‘sighted. I have four fingers and two thumbs upor 

one hand, and was born on the longest night of the 
n and end 
I am lodged in Moorfields, | 


‘in a house that for these fifty years has been always 


| tenanted by a conjurer. 


“ If you had been in company, so inuch as myseli, 
}with ordinary women of the town, you must know 
„that there are many of them who every day in their 

lives, upon seeing or hearing of any thing that is 
unexpected, cry, ‘ My dream is out;’ and cannot 
‘go to sleep in quiet the next night, until something 
jor other has happened which has expounded the 
i Visious of the precedine one, There are others whe 


9 V. 
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are in very great pain for not being able to recover 
the cırcumstances of a dream, that made strong im- 
pressions upon them while it lasted. In short, Sir, 
there are many whose waking thoughts are wholly 
employed on their sleeping ones. À For the bencfit, 
therefore, of thìs curious and inquisitive part of my 
fellow-subjects, I shall in the first place tell those 
persons what they dreamt of, who fancy they never 
dream at all, In the next place Ishall make out 
any dream, upon hearing a single greumstanca of 
it; and, in the last place, I shall expound to t bem 
the good or bad fortune which such dreams portend. 
If they do not presage good luck, I shall desire no- 
thing for my pains; not questioning at the same 
time, that those who consult me will be so reason- 
able as to afford me a moderate share out-of any 
considerable estate, profit, or emolument, which I 
shall thus discover to them. I interpret to the poor 
for nothing, on condition that their names may be 
inserted in public advertisements, to attest the truth 
of such my interpretations. As for people of quality, 
or others who are indisposed, and do care to come 


“f in person, I can interpret their dreams by seeing 


their water. I set aside one day inthe week for 
lovers; and interpret by the great for any gentle- 
woman who is turned of sixty, after the rate of half- 
a-crown per week, with the usual allowances for 
good luck. I have several rooms and apartments 
fitted up at reasonable rates, for such as have not 
conveniences for dreaming at their own houses. 


“ Tirus TRopHONIUS, 


(0) “N.B. I am not dumb.” 
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Candida perpetuo reside, Concordia, lecto, 
‘Tamque pari semper sit Venus aqua jugo. 
Diligat illa senem quondam; sed et illa marito, 
Tune quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus, 
Manz. 4 Epig. xiii. 7 


Perpetual harmony their bed attend, 

And Venus still the well-match'd pair befriend ! 
May she, when time has sunk him into years, 
Love her old man, and cherish his white hairs; 
Nor he perceive her charms through age decay, 
But think each happy sun his bridal day ! 


Tue following essay is written by the gentleman 
to wnom the world is obliged for those several ex- 
cellent discourses which have been marked with the 
setier X :— : : 


I have somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealth the father of Love. It is certain a mind 
ought at least to be free from the apprehensions of 
want and poverty, before it can fully attend to all 
the softnesses and endearments of this passion; not- 
withstanding we see multitudes of married people, 
who are utter strangers to this delightful passion, 
amidst all the affluence of the most plentiful for- 
tunes, 

It is not sufficient, to make a marriage happy, 

that the humours of two people should be alike. 1 
could instance a hundred pair, who have not the 
least sentiment of love remaining for one another, 
yet are so like in their humours, that if they were 
not already married, the whole world would design 
them for man and wife. 
, The spirit of love has something so extremely fine 
in ít, that it is very often disturbed and lost, by 
some little accidents, which the careless and unpo- 
lite neve attend to, until it is gone past recovery. 

Nothing has more contributed to banish it from a 


of wit and spirit which is pec 


married state, than too reat 
ing aside the common rules o 
could give instances of this in 
shall only mention th 
belles about town, whe dress pur l 
other, think there is no furth 
bait, when their first design le ; 
besides the too common fault ae Succeeded, 
there are several others which Tee of n ut 
to have seen touched upon, butin va 
comedies, * where a French ERS ae 
dress and dress herself before the a offering to un. 
and assuring his [her] mistress chee he play 
usual in France, the lady tells eer 1 w a 
in dress she never knew before, a 
unpolished an English w 
to learn even to dress be 

There is something so gross in the 
some wives, that they lose their husbands 
faults, which if a man has either goo 
good-breeding, he knows not how to tell 
am afraid, indeed, the ladies are generally n 
faulty in this particular; who, at their fie ] ost 
in to love, find the way so smooth and pléesane ti 
they fancy it is scarce possible to be tired in it pas 

‘There is so much nicety and discretion required 
to keep love alive after marriage, and make conyer. 
sation still new and agreeable after twen y or thirty 
years, that I know nothing which seems readily to 
promise it, but an earnest endeavour to please on 
pan sides, and superior good sense on the part of 
the man. 

By a man of sense, I mean one 
business and letters. 

A woman very much settles her esteem for a man, 
according to the figure he makes in the world, and 
the character he bears among his own sex. As 
learning is the chief advantage we have over them, 
itis, methinks, as scandalous and inexcusable for 
a man of fortune to be illiterate, as for a woman not 
to know how to behave herself on the most ordinary 
Occasions. It is this which sets the two sexes at the 
greatest distance: a woman is vexed and surprised, 
to find nothing more in the conversation of a man 
than in the common tattle of her own sex. 

Some small engagement at least in business, not 
only sets a man’s talents in the fairest light, and 
allots him a part to actin which a wife cannot 
intermeddle, but gives frequent occasions for t ose 
little absences, which, whatever seeming Mae 
they may give, are some of the best preservatives 
love and desire. 

The fair sex are so conscious to themselves, 
they have nothing in them which con ee 
tirely to engross the whole man, that ey ae 
despise one, who, to use their own expression 
always hanging at their apron-strings. | has sense 
Letitia is pretty, modest, tender, iad a post o 
enough; she married Erastus, who is most parts 
some business, and has a general tastera she visits, 
of polite learning. Lætitia, wherev g which was 
has the pleasure to hear of something astus, since 
handsomely said or done by Erastus. Wrasi® © 

aner JAS. in his dress than evel 

his marriage, is more gay in his d Tes to Letitia as to 
in all companies is as complaisant 2 her her fan, 
any other lady. I have seen bie g! gallantry 9t 2 
when it has dropped, with all tener Erastus 1s 
lover. When they take the air togethel =y a turn 
continually improving her tho 


s 
at of dress, TE 


> 48 to resoly, 

vo © neve 
fore her husband, ge 
Carriage of 
hearts for 
Nature op 
hem of, I 


acquainted with 


that 
e en- 
tily 
JS 


ughts, and wit ee 
uliar to him, giving 


“by Stecle- 


i Ja-mode 
* Tho “ Funoral,” or “ Grief Ala-modes 


ee 
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| into things she had no notions of before. 
8 rted at having a new world thus 

titi ie her, and hangs upon the man that gives 
opens jerceable informations. Erastus has car- 
her age noint still further, as he makes her daily 


ried ih more fond of him, but infinitely more satis- 


th herself. aie 
'li r she says or observes that Letitia her- 


aware of; and by his assistance she has 
hundred good qualities and accomplish- 
which she never before once 


not om 
fied W! 
jn whateve 
elf WAS not 
Jiscovered a 
ents in herself, 
p 


sance in the world, by several remote hints, finds 


he means tO make her say or propose almost what- 
1 


has 
hae Heer, and gives her all the reputation 
oe us has a perfect taste in painting, and car- 
ried Letitia with him the other day to see a collec- 
tion of pictures. I sometimes visit this happy couple. 
As we were last week walking in the long gallery 
before dinner, “I have lately laid out some money 
jn paintings,” says Erastus; “ I bought that Venus 
and Adonis purely upon Lectitia’s judgment; it cost 
me threescore guineas, and I was this morning of- 
fered a hundred for it.” I turned towards Letitia, 
and saw her cheeks glow with pleasure, while at the 
same time she cast a look upon Erastus, the most 
tender and affectionate I ever beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; she was taken 
with his laced coat and rich sword-knot; she has 
the mortification to sce Tom despised by-all the 
vorthy part of his own sex. ‘Tom has nothing to do 
after dinner, but to determine whether he will pare 
his nails‘at St. James’s, White’s, or his own house. 
He has said nothing to Flavilla since they were 
married which she might not have heard as well 
from her own woman. He however takes great 
care to keep up the saucy ill-natured authority of a 
husband. Whatever Flavilla happens to assert, 
Tom immediately contradicts with an oath by way 
of preface, and, “ My dear, I must tell you you talk 
most confoundedly silly.” Flavilla had a heart 
naturally as well disposed for all the tenderness of 
love as that of Lætitia; but as love seldom conti- 


at present, whether the unhappy Tlavilla hates or 
despises the person most whom she is obliged to lead 
her whole lite with,—X. 
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Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges. 
Juv. Sat. ii. 46. 
Preserv'd from shame by numbers on our side. 


ìctory to his nature as error and falsehood. 


‘separate state. 


Saal 


Erastus, with the most artful com- | 


mes long after esteem, it is difficult to determine, | 


_Tuere issomething very sublime, though very fan- 
ciful, in Plato’s description of the Supreme Being ; 
that “ truth is his body, and light his shadow.” ‘Ac- | spreads through numbers, is not so properly divided 
Cording to this definition, there is nothing so contra- 
oe r ; The 

tonists had so just a notion of the Almighty’s 
aversion to every thing which is false and erroncous, 
that they looked upon truth as no less necessary than 
virtue to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of 
Tor this reason, as they recom- 
Arcee moral duties to qualify and season the will for | 
quite life, so they prescribed several contempla- infinite portions, every portion shall have the whole 
wus and sciences to rectify the understanding. | essence of matter in it, and consist of as many parts | 

us, Plato has called mathematical demonstrations š 
mos attics or purgatives of the soul, as being the 

st Proper means to cleanse it from error, and to 


give ita ‘relish of truth; which is the natural food 
aud nourishment of the understanding, as virtue 1s 
the perfection and happiness of the will. 
| a rere are mony ahos who bave shown wherein 
gnity of a lie consists, and set forth in. 
proper colours the heinousness of the offence. I 
shall here consider one particular kind of this crime, 
|which has not been so much spoken to; I mean 
that abominable practice of party-lying. This vice 
is so very predominant among us at present, that a 
man is thought of no principles who docs not pro- 
pagate a certain system of lies. The coffee-houses 
are supported by them, the press is choked with 
them, eminent authors live upon them. Our bottle 
conversation is so infected with them, that a party- 
lie is grown as fashionable an entertainment asa 
lively catch or merry story. ‘The truth of it is, half 
the great talkers in the nation would be struck dumb 
were this fountain of discourse dried up. There is, 
however, one advantage resulting from this detest- 
able practice; the very appearances of truth are so 
little regarded, that lies are at present discharged 
in the air, and begin to hurt nobody. When we ' 
| hear a party story from a stranger, we consider whe- 
ther he is a whig or a tory that relates it, and im- 
mediately conclude they are words of course, in 
which the honest gentleman designs to recommend 
his zeal, without any concern for his veracity. A 
man is looked upon as bereft of common sense, that 


| 


gives credit to the relations of party-writers; nay, 
| his own friends shake their heads at him, and cop- | 
sider him in no other light than as an officious tool, 
or a well-meaning idiot. When it was formerly the 
fashion to husband a lie, and trump it up in some 
extraordinary emergency, it generally did execution, 
and was not a little serviceable to the faction that 
made use of it; but at present every man is upon 
| his guard; the artifice has been too often repeated 
| to take effect. 
I have frequently wondered to see men of probity, 
who would scorn to utter a falschood for their own 
| particular advantage, give so readily into a lic when 
lit is become the voice of their faction, notwithstand- 
| ing they are thoroughly sensible of it as such. How 
is it possible for those who are’men of honour in 
their persons, thus to become notorious liars in their 
‘party ? If we look into the bottom of this matter, 
|we may find, I think, three reasons for it, and at 
Ithe same time discover the insufficiency of these 
| yeasons to justify so criminal a practice. 


guilt of a lie, and consequently the punishment, 
may be very much diminished, if not wholly worn 
oùt, by the multitudes of those who partake in it 
Though the weight of a falsehood would be too heavy 
for one to bear, it grows light in their imagination. 
when it is shared among many. But in this case a 
man very much deceives ‘himself; guilt, when it 


as multiplied. Every one is criminal in proportion 
to the offence which he commits, not to the number 
of those who are his companions in it. Both the 
crime and the penalty lie as heavy upon every in- 
dividual of an offending multitude, as they would 
upon any single person, had none shared with him 
in the offence. in a word, the division of guilt is 
like that of matter; thoughit may be sevarated into 


| 
| 


as the whole did before it was divided. 
But in the second place, though multitudes, who 
join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves from the 
2P2 
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guilt, they may from the shame of it. E 
of a lie is in a manner lost and annihilated, when 
difused among several thousands ; as a drop of the 
Diackest tiucture wears away and vanishes, when 
mixed and confused ina considerable body of water ; 
the blot ìs still in it, but is not able to discover itself. 
This is certainly a very great motive to several 
party-offenders, who avoid crimes, not as they are 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their reputation 
| It is enough to show the weakness of this reason, 
which palliates guilt without removing it, that every 
man who is influenced by it declares hinself in effect 
an infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance of 
virtue to its reality, and is determined in his con- 
duct neither by the dictates of his own conscience, 
the suggestions of true honour, nor the principles of 
religion, i TEA 
‘The third and last great motive for men’s joining 
in a popular falsehood, or, as I have hitherto called 
| it a party-lie, notwithstanding they are convinced 
of it es such, is the doing good to a cause which 
every party may be supposed to look upon as the 
most meritorious. ‘The unsuu>dness of this principle 
has been so often exposed, and is so universally ac- 
knowledged, that a man must be an utter stranger 
to the principles either of natural religion or Chris- 
tianity, who suffers himself to be guided by it. If 
a man might promote the supposed good of his 
country by the blackest calumnies and falsehoods, 
our nation abounds more in patriots than any other 
| of the Christian world. When Pompey was desired 
| not to set sail in a tempest that would hazard his 


life, “ It is necessary for me,” says he, “to sail, but 
it is not necessary for me to liye.” Every man 
should say to himself, with the same spirit, “ It is my 
duty to speak truth, though it is not my duty to be 
inan office.” One of the fathers has carried this 
point so high as to declare he would not tell a lie, 
though he were sure to gain heaven by it. How- 
ever extravagant such a protestation may appear, 
every one will own that a man may say, very rca- 
sonably, he would not tell a lie, if he were sure to 
gain hell by it; or, if you have a mind to soften the 
expression, that he would not tell a lie to gain any 
temporal reward by it, when he should run the 
hazard of losing much more than it was possible for 
him to gain. 
0. 
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Omnes autem et habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui potestate 

| sunt perpetua, in ea civitate que libertate usa est. 

| Coxs, Negros in Milt c. 8. 

| For all those are accounted and denominated tyrants, who 
perels a perpetual power in that state which was before 
Tue following letters complain of what I have 

frequently observed with very much indignation ; 

therefore shall give them to the public in the words 

With which my correspondents, who suffer under the 

hardships mentioned in them, describe them :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ In former ages all pretensions to dominion have 
heen, Supported and submitted to, cither upon ac- 
count of inheritance, conquest, or election; and all 
“such persons, who have taken upon them any so- 
vereignty over their fellow-creatures upon any other 
account, have been always called tyrants, not so 
uch because they were guilty of any particular 
arbarities, as because every attempt to such a su- 
periority was'in its nature tyranuicai, But there 


SPECTATOR. 


The scandal J1» auother sort of potentates. 


who may With gree 
than those astm 
potie dominion S 


propriety be called tyrants 
both as they assume a des 
as free as themselves, and as they 5 

of notable oppression and injusi va 

the rulers in all clubs and meeting: ue è 
vernments, the punishments of ao n other go 
leviated by the rewards of others: i avon h 
the reign of these potentates suo particule a 
is that they are exquisite in Punishing tn 
at the same time they have it not in a 
reward them. That the reader may 
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fallen into, whom for his particular ty 
call Dionysius; as also of the seeds ¢} 
to this odd sort of empire, 

“Upon all meetings at taverns 
some one of the company should take it upon him 
get all things in such order and readiness us a 
contribute as much as possible to the felicity of AY 
convention; such as hastening the tire, Petia | 
sufficient number of candles, tasting the wine wih 
a judicious smack, fixing the supper, and bonal 
brisk for the dispatch of it. Kuow, then, that De | 
onysius went through these offices with an air that | 
seemed to express a satisfaction rather in serving the | 
public than in gratifying any particular inclination 
of his own, We thought him a person of an exqui- 
site palate, and therefore by consent beseeched him 
to be always our proveditor; which post, after he 
had handsomely denied, he could do no otherwise 
than accept. At first, he made no other use of his 
power than in recommending such-and-such things | 
to the company, ever allowing these points to be | 
disputable ; insomuch that I have often carried the 
debate for partridge, when his majesty has given 
intimation of the high relish of duck, but at the 
same time has cheerfully submitted, and devoured | 
his partridge with most gracious resignation. This 
submission on his side naturally produced the like 
on ours; of which he in a little time made such bar- 
barous advantage, as in all those matters, which he- | 
fore seemed indifferent;to him, to issue out certain 
edicts as uncontrollable and unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. He is by turis OM | 

ish, forward d jovial. He thinks | 
rageous, peevish, forward, and J ast iat 
it our dyty for the little offices, as provet nto Lies 
in return all conversation is to be ine ou 
promoted by his inclination for or against ea 
sent humour of the company. We feel, a Das pete 
in the utmost extremity, the insolence ote ae pose | 
ever, J, being naturally warm, venturet À pi 
him in a dispute about a haunch of Ki hime. 
altogether for roasting, but Dionysius a esolution, 
self for boiling with so much prowess an af his own | 
that the cook thought it necessary to cons roposition. | 
safety, rather than the luxury of ay ie what We | 
With the same authority that he order: where 60 | 
shall eat and drink, he also commands N f 
do it: and we change our taverns acco : 
suspects any treasonable practices old rebellion 1m 
the bill by the master, or sees any ‘Another reason 


J conceiv? 


» It is necessary 


Jub for our entertain 
monarc he F 


manded out by way of life-g 


X ie 2 o. 
der as great restrictions #5 they 
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e a king, we give or keep the way, ac- 
= | enbo We arc out-numbered or not; and if the 
d | (era of each is equal in number, rather than give 
a Mee, the superiority 1s soon adjusted by a desertion 
ts bey one of them. z 
z | fr mow the expulsion of these, unjust rulers out of 
0- {all societies would De nee as everlasting a re- | 
l {tation as either of the Brutuses got from their | 
P jeavours to extirpate tyranny from among the | 
i (komans. I confess myself to be in a conspiracy 
‘ts | against the usurper of our, club; and to show my 
Tu i coding as well as my merciful disposition, shall al- 
ne | he him until the ides of March to dethrone himself. 
he | jt he seems to affect empire until that time, and 
ul] + does not gradually recede from the incursions he 
m | has made upon our liberties, he shall find a dinner 
all | dressed which he has no hand in, and shall be 
"p | treated with an order, magnificence and luxury, as 
| shall break his proud heart; at the same time that 
"y| i he shall be convinced in his stomach he was unfit 
to | for his post, and a more mild and skilful prince re- 
ay ceive the acclamations of the people, and be set up 
aul ‘in his room; but, as Milton says, 
it —_— These thoughts 
th Full counsel must mature, Peace is despair'd, 
ne | And who can think submission? War then, war, 
ji- | 4 Open or understood, must be resolved. 
at | | “Tam, Sir, 
he | “ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 
ii- “Mr, SPECTATOR, 
n “Iam a young woman ata gentleman’s seat in 
he the country, who is a particular friend of my father’s, 
se and come hither to pass away a month or two with 
iis his daughters. I have been entertained with the ut- 
Bs most civility by.the whole family, and nothing has 
be been omitted whieh can make my stay easy and 
he agreeable on the part of the family; but there is a 
an) gentleman here, a visitant as I am, whose behaviour 
he has given me great uncasinesses. When I first ar- 
ed rived here, he used me with the utmost complaisance; 
A but, forsooth, that was not with regard to my sex; 
e | and since he has no designs upon me,. he does not 
15 | know why he should distinguish me from a mau un 
Ma | things indifferent. He is, you must know, one of 
am | those familiar coxcombs,whohave observed some well- 
ii | bred men with a good grace conyerse with women, and 
ks | | say no fine things, but yet treat them with that sort 
ail of respect which flows from the heart and the under- 
or | | standing, but is exerted in no professions or compli- 
a ments, ‘This puppy, to imitate this excellence, or 
Y avoid the contrary fault of being troublesome in 
A complaisance, takes upon him to try his talent upon 
se | me, insomuch that he contradicts me upon all ocea- 
$ sions, and one. day told me I lied. If I had stuck 
s, [him with my bodkin, and behaved myself like a 
5, | | mm, since he will not treat me as a woman, I had, 
Al } iink, served hin right, I wish, Sir, you would 
Sal Please to give him some maxims of behaviour in 
re these points, and resolve me if all maids are not in 
al | Doint of conversation to be treated by all bachelors 
0 || as their mistresses? If not so, are they not to be 
B j me as gently as their sisters? Is it sutferable that 
in the fop of whom I complain should say that he 
A , Would rather have such-a-one without a groat, than 
+ ¿me with the Indies? What right has any man to 
make suppositions of things not in his power, and 
then declare his will tu the dislike of one that has 
Never offended him? I assure you these are things 
Worthy your consideration, and I hope we shall have 
| Your thoughts upon them. I am, though a woman 


j Rally, offended, ready to forgive all this, because 


55i 


I have no remedy but icaving very agreeable coni- 
pany sooner than I desire. This also is a heinous 
aggravation of his offence, that he is inflicting ba- 
nishment upon me. Your printing this letter may 
perhaps be an admonition to reform him; as soon 
as it appears I will write my name at the end of it, 
and lay it im his way: the making which just repri į 
mand, I hope you will put in the power or, y 
“ Sir, your constant Reader, 
“and humble Servant.’ 


1 
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Hominis frugi et temperantis functus officium, 
Trn, Heaut. act. iii sc. 3. f 


Discharging the part of a good economist. 


Tue useful knowledge in the following letter shall i 
have a place in my paper, though there is nothing j 
in it which immediately regards the polite or the | 
learned world; I say immediately, for upon reflec- 
tion every man will find there is a remote influence ! 
upon his own aflairs, in the prosperity or decay of | 
the trading part of mankind. My present corres- | 
pondent, I believe, was never in print betore; but 
what he says well deserves a general attention, 
though delivered in his own homely maxims, and a 
kind of proverbial simplicity; which sort of learning 
has raised more estates, than ever were, or will be, 
from attention to Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, 
Plutarch, or any of the rest, whom, I dare say, this 
worthy citizen would hold to be indeed ingenious, } 
but unprofitable writers. But to the letter :— | 


“ Mr. WILLIAM SPECTATOR. 
SIR, Broad-street, Oct. 10, 1712. 


“T accuse you of many discourses on the subject , 
of money, which you have heretofore promised the 
public, but have not discharged yourself thereof. 
But, forasmuch as you seemed to depend upon ad 
vice from others what to do in that point, have sat 
down to write you the needful upon that subject. 
But, before I enter thereupon, I shall take this op- 
portunity to observe to you, that the thriving frugal | 
man shows it in every part of his expense, dress, | 
servants, and house; and I must in the first place, , 
complain to yon, as Spectator, that in these parti- | 
culars there is at this time, throughout the city of | 
London, a lamentable change from that simplicity 
of manners, which is the true source of wealth and 
prosperity. I just now said, the man of thrift shows 
regularity in every thing; but you may, perhaps, 
laugh that I take notice of such a particular as I am 
going to do, for an instance that this city is declin- | 
ing if their ancient economy is not restored. ‘The | 
thing which gives me this prospect, and so much i 
offence, is the neglect of the Royal Exchange; l 
mean the edifice so called, and the walks appertain- ; 
ing thereunto. ‘The Royal Exchange is a fabric 
that well deserves to be so called, as well to express 
that our monarch’s highest glory aud advantage con- 
sists in being the patron of trade, as that it is com: 
modious for business, and an instance of the gran- 
deur both of prince and people. But, alas! at pre- 
sent it hardly seems to be set apart for any such use 
or purpose. Instead of the assembly of honourable 
merchants, substantial tradesmen, and knowing 
masters of ships: the mumpers, the halt, the blind, 
and the lame; your venders of trash, apples, plums; 
your ragamuffins, rake-shames, and wenches; have 
justled the greater number of the former out uf that 


| 
| 
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so that what with the din of squallings, oaths, and | tion of a Proverb, wh; 
cries of beggars, men of the greatest consequence | and used when a which p a 
in our city absent themselves from the place. This | whereas the propri ae 1S reduced to t0 is take, , 
particular, by the way, is of evil consequence, for, | you would say ane y of the maxim, R a extrem | 
: if the Change be no place for men of the highest | such a choice as ae is plenty, but x to use it whee } 
; eredit to frequent, it will not be a disgrace for those | after you. ot to hurt Nother who Use male : 
of less abilities to absent. I remember the time | “ Mr. Tobias Hob wo is ty come | i 5 
when rascally company were kept out, and the un- | expression e fi S son, fron whom wa + s yo s 
lucky boys with toys and balls were whipped away | ever call the man very honourable S nave the l 
by the beadle. Ihave seen this done indeed of late, | Mr. Tobias OUa te sets an estal for | Shall y 
but then it has been only to chase the lads from of great abilities ar X aS a carrier; $ honestly, £ 
chuck, that the beadle might seize their copper. where there S o invention, and pey a man i 
“I must repeat the abomination, that the walnut- | dulier men ATS profit arise le that Saw 1 
trade is carried on by old women within the walks, | the first in this isla d ee ingenio eh the y 
which makes the place impassable by reason of] He lived in Camb na who let out hack pe ttt Was | A 
shells and trash, The benches around are so filthy, | scholars rid hard hi Se 5 and; observing borses, | v 
that no one can sit down, yet the beadles and officers | stable of horses An iE Was to keen cae i 
have the impudence at Christmas to ask for their | furnish the Penile : 29) bridles, ang wi large i 
box, though they deserve the strapado. I do not | college to college pe a once, without goign to 
think it impertinent to have mentioned this, because | the death of this mu home as they have done rom | : 
it speaks a neglect in the domestic care of the city, kept a stable of f qe oy man. Tsay, Mr Woke 3 
and the domestic is the truest picture of a man | fit ie ravelliie <b y good cattle always ready a ; 
every whore else, he wae Td Hoes but, When a man came forn Pome y 
g l ; 1e was led inte the stab : Or a horse n 
But I designed to speak on the business of'| choice: but h biped ia phere there was g 
money and advanc aa aN i ; e obliged him to take the how ret 3 
y vancement of gain. The man proper | stood next to the stab] the horse Which | a 
for this, speaking in the general, is of a sedate, tomer was alike w lls PSS Sophat every cus c 
plain, good understanding, not apt to go out of his | and eyer arse dd aed according to his chance I 
way, but so behaving himself at home, that business whence ye se > Wat t justice; from i 
may come to him. Sir William Turner, that valu- your election i e proyesb, When what ought to be a 
able citizen, has left behind hima most excellent son's choice.’ Th eves npon you, to say, Hob- s 
tule, and couched it in very few words, suited to in fresco at an i S KREET DD ie see d 
the meanest capacity. He would say, ‘ Keep your etree with. iss Me hich he used) in Bishopsgate- n 
i shop, and your shop will keep you.’* It must be | with thi ese oes red pound bag under his arm, h 
l confessed, that if aman of a grcat genius could add oe cn a CO N bag : 3 
gtetiliness to his vivacities, or substitute slower men The fruitful mother of a hundred more, y 
i of ncelity to transact the methodical part of his “ Whatever tradesm: ill try at y 
i affairs, such a one would outstrip the oe of the jand begin the day mie illo the Geena i 
l world: but business and trade are not to be managed | course to treat his ott tee all alike vl all uy } 
by the same heads which write poetry, and make |sonably and honestly, I will ensure hi nt rae s 
| plans for the conduct of life in general, So, though | success. it ni Re ere a oie ease al 
we are at this day beholden to the late witty and in- I ae i oY irs Tuners g y 
ventive Duke of Buckingham for the whole trade ba ` 
E a ee : 
, tha r ; 5 ee : P 
would not rather deal with whey AR ae No4510. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBERNSINI: 3 
neighbour, Mr. Gumley, for any goods to be pre- - Si sapis, ef 
pared and delivered on such a ag em I I Neque, præterquam quas ipse amor molestias p 
singe Ae I y, than he would Habet addas; ct illus quas habet, recte feras. w 
ga ba illustrious mechanic above-mentioned. 5 ‘Lar, Eun. act ise. 1 pi 
Rd pe Srey you wits must not pre- | Uf you are wise, add not to the troubles which attend the ia rc 
ieee 5 is possible the reason may sion of love, and bear patiently those which are inseparable 
1 1n some measure, because you despise, or at least AG SC 
ae not value it enough to let it take up your} I was the other day driving in a hack through fo 
ie Sic which the trader must do, or lose Gerrard-street, when my eye was immediately catehed ri 
ee Beg eee lumata t honour, reputation, | with the prettiest object imaginable—the face on e 
aT HSI Hh r arate of men. „ | very fajr girl, between thirteen and porta i 3 la 
I see how you a TA ; Ea peter cash itself, until | at the chin to a painted sash, and mane Pad e d 
REET: Bde ane ye 0. arog my maxims in ge- landscape. It seemed admirably doneo Ret a go 
NEA TRTA a speculation upon ‘many a little throwing myself cagerly out of the coac 2 This hi 
wise and at Wah saved isa penny got, penny | it, it laughed, and flung from the win gon i w 
et i l Polish; it is need that makes the old amiable figure dwelt upon me ; and I was ¢ oquctry lii 
sco eee e Yoy Teak to the world; and, | ing the vanity of the girl, and her a ol, us 
E. ae m xi ee would be useful jin acting a picture until she nya tae This k 
paper among those TS make demands for your | and raised the admiration of her beho reflections ` 
Monts sBub or ee who haye no notion of it at pre- little circumstance made me run TA influence 2 
digit, ae yb eo mateg more hereafter. If you | upon the force of beauty, and the won =f of the spe- i 
-age MT cet many writers of the present | the female sex has upon the other Pe nchantments, 5 
Miveitrueseten i so you would outgo the author of | cics. Our hearts are seized with their ex "ho by that É 
“ Tshall peers: for use, and there are few of us, but brutal men, 5 can resist A 
ae ee elude this discourse with an explana- | hardness lose the chief pleasure Sarre against à 
® Alderman Thomas, a mercer made thi heir dere eons . thonen PEE on with Wome n 
$ his oue of the mottos | OUr interest and opinion. At 1s ¢ 


iu his shop in Paternoster-r. 
j | to destroy the good effects a ma 


a bai sene 
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, tothe voice of his wife, contrary to the express com- 
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—~ and inclination might have upon his honour 
wh fortune, by interposing their power over him in 


a ters Wherem they cannot influence him, but to 
mt oss and disparagement. I do not know there- 


his! task so difficult in human life, as to be proof 
fore nst the importunities of a woman a man loves, 
is certainly no armour against tears, sullen 

vs, or at best constrained familiarities, in her 
eran you usually meet with transport and alacrity. 
walter Raleigh was quoted in a letter (of a very 
= genious correspondent of mine) upon this subject. 
hat author, who lad lived in courts, camps, tra- 
yolled through many countries, and seen many men 
under several climates, and of as various complex- 
ions, speaks of our impotence to resist the wiles of 
women in very severe terms. His words are as 
Te at means did the devil find out, or what in- 
struments did his own subtlety present him, as fittest 
aud aptest to workhismischiefby? Even theunquict 
vanity of the woman ; so as by Adam’s hearkening 


mandment of ‘the living God, mankind by that her 
incantation became the subject of labour, sorrow, 
and death; the woman being given to man for a 
comforter and companion, but not for a counsellor. 
It is also to be noted by whom the woman was 
tempted : even by the most ugly and unworthy of | 
all beasts, into whom the devil entered and per- | 
suaded. Secondly, What was the motive of her | 
disobedicnce? Even a desire to know what was | 
most unfitting her knowledge; an affection which 
has ever since remained in all the posterity of her 
sex. Thirdly, What was it that moved the man to 
yield to her persuasions? Even the same cause 
which hath moved all men since to the like consent; 
namely, an unwillingness to grieve her, or make 
her sad, lest she should pine, and be overcome with 
sorrow. Butif Adam, in the state of perfection, 
and Solomon, the son of David, God’s chosen ser- 
vant, and himself a man endued with the greatest 
wisdom, did both of them disobey their Creator by 
„he persuasion, and for the love they bare to a 
woman, itis not so wonderful as lamentable, that 
other men in succeeding ages have been allured to 
sc many inconvenient and wicked practices by the 
persuasions of their wives, or other beloved darlings, 
who cover over and shadow many malicious pur- 
poses With a counterfeit passion of dissimulate sor- 
Tow and unquietness,”” 

The motions of the minds of lovers are no where 
so well described as in the works of skilful writers 
for the stage. The scene between Fulvia and Cu- 
rius, in the second act of Johnson’s Cataline, is an 


excellent picture of the power of a lady over her gal- | 
lant. The wench plays with his affections: and as | 


aman, of all places of the world, wishes to make a 
good figure with his mistress, upon her upbraiding 
him with want of spirit, he alludes to enterprises 
Which he cannot reveal but with the hazard of his 
life. When he is worked thus far, with a little flat- 
tery of her opinion of his gallantry, and desire to 
know more of it out of her overflowing fondness to 
him, he brags to her until his life is in her disposal. 
When a man is thus liable to be vanquished by 
the charms of her he loves, the safest way is to de- 
termine what is proper to be done; but to avoid all 
€xpostulation with her before he executes what he 
has resolved. Women are ever too hard for us 
“pon a treaty ; and one must consider how senseless 
à thing it is to argue with one whose looks and ges- 


| 


and arguments can be with her. It is a most mise- 
rable slavery to submit to what you disapprove, and 
give up a truth for no other reason, but that you had 
not fortitude to support you in asserting it. A mau 
has enough to do to conquer his own unreasonable 
wishes and desires; but he does that in vain, if he 
has those of another to gratify. Let his pride be in 
his wife and family, let him give them all the con- 
yeniences of life in such a manner as if he were 
proud of them; but let it be his own innocent pride, 


and not their exorbitant desires, which are indulged 
by him. 
are used to soften a man’s heart, and raise his pas- 


In this case all the little arts imaginable 


sion above his understanding. But in all concessions 
of this kind, a man should consider whether the 


present he makes flows from his own love, or the 
importunity of his beloved. 


If from the latter, he is 
her slave; if from the former, her friend. We 
laugh it off, and do not weigh this subiection to wo- 
men with that seriousness which so important a cir- 
cumstance deserves. Why was courage given man, 
if his wife’s fears are to frustrate it? When this is 
once indulged, you are no longer her guardian and 
protector, as you were designed by nature; but, in 
compliance to her weaknesses, you haye disabled 
yourself from avoiding the misfortunes into which 
they will lead you both, and you are to see the hour 
in which you are to be reproached by herself for 
that very complaisance to her. It is indeed the 
most diflicult mastery over ourselves we can possibly 
attain, to resist the grief of her who charms us; but 
let the heart ache, be the anguish never so quick 
and painful, it is what must be suffered and passed 
through, if you think to live like a gentleman or be 
conscious to yourself that you are a man of honesty. 
The old argument, that “you do not love me if you 
deny me this,” which first was used to obtain a trifle, 
by habitual success will oblige the unhappy man who 
gives way to it to resign the cause even of his coun- 
try and his honour.—T, 


No. 511.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1712. 


Quis non inveniat turba quod amaret in illa? 
Ovip, Art, Am, i, 175. 


—— Who could fail to find, 
In such a crowd a mistress to his mind? 


“ DEAR SPEC., 

“ Finpine that my last letter took, I do intend 
to continue my epistolary correspondence with thee, 
on those dear confounded creatures, women. ‘Thou 
knowest all the little learning I am master of is 
upon that subject: I never looked in a book, but for 
their sakes. I have lately met with two pure stories 
for a Spectator, which I am sure will please mightily, 
if they pass through thy hands. ‘The first of them 
I found by chance in an English book, called Hero 
dotus, that lay in my friend Dapperwit’s window, as 
I visited him one morning. It luckily opened in 
the place where I met the following account. He 
tells us that it was the manner among the Persians 
to have several fairs in the kingdom, at which all 
the young unmarried women were annually exposed 
to sale. ‘The men who wanted wives came hither to 
provide themselves. Every woman was given to the 
highest bidder, and the money which she fetched 
laid aside for the public use, to be employed as thou 
shalt hear by-and-bye. By this means, the richest 
people had the choice of the market, and culled out 


: : 
Ures are more prevalent with you, than yovr reason 


the most extraordinary beauties. As scon as the 


| fair was thus picked, the refuse was to be distributed 
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among the poor, and among those who could not go 
tn the price of a beauty. Several of these marrie 
the agreeables, without paying a farthing for them, 
unless somebody chanced to think it worth his while 
to bid fur them, in which case the best bidder was 
always the purchaser. But now you must know, 
Spec., it happened in Persia, as it does in our own 
country, that there were as many ugly women as 
; beauties or agreeables; so that by consequence, 
| after the magistrates had put off a great many, pete 
was still a great many that stuck upon their hands. 
In order therefore to clear the market, the money 
į which the beauties had sold for was disposed of 
| among the ugly; so that a poor man, who could not 
| afford to have a beauty for his wife, was forced to 
take up with a fortune; the greatest portion being 
| always given to the most deformed, ‘To this the 
author adds, that every poor man was forced to live 
kindly with his wife, or, in case ke repented of his 
: bargain, to return her portion with her to the next 
public sale. 7 
“ What I would recommead to thee on this occa- 
sion is, to establish such an imaginary fair in Great 
, Britain: thou couldst make it very pleasant by 
matching women of quality with cobblers and car- 
men, or describing titles and garters leading off in 
great ceremony shopkeepers’ and farmers’ daugh- 
‘ters. Though, to tell thee the truth, I am con- 
foundedly afraid, that as the love of money prevails 
in our island imore than it did in Persia, we should 
| find that some of our greatest men would choose out 
the portions, and rival one another for the richest 
| piece of deformity; and that, on the contrary, the 
į toasts and belles would be bought up by extravagant 
heirs, gamesters, and spendthrifts. Thou couldst 
| make very pretty reflections upon this occasion in 
| honour of the Persian politicians, who took care, by 
aah marriages, to beautify the upper part of the 
species, and to make the greatest persons in the 
| government the most graceful. But this I shall leave 
| 
| 


to thy judicious pen, 

“L haye another story to tell thee, which I like- 
Wise met with in a book. It seems the general of 
the Tartars, after having laid siege to a strong town 
in China, and taken it by storm, would set to sale 
all the women that were found in it. Accordingly 
he put each of them into a sack, and, after having 
thoroughly considered the value of the woman who 
was enclosed, marked the price that was demanded 
for her upon the sack. There was a great confluence 
of chapmen, that resorted from every part, with a 
design to purchase, which they were to do “unsight 
anseen.’ The book mentions a merchant in parti- 
cular, who observed one of the sacks to be marked 
pretty high, bargained for it, and carried it off with 


Sa 


him to his house, As he was resting with it upon a 
halfway bridge, he was resolved to take a survey of 
his purchase: upon opening the sack, a little old 
Woman popped her head ont of it; at which the ad- 
Yenturer was in so great a rave, that he was going 
to shoot her out into the river. The old lady, how- 
ever, begged him first of all to hear her story, by 
which he learned that she was sister to a great 
mandarin, who would infallibly make the fortune of 
his brother-in-law as soon as he should know to 
Whose iot she fell, Upon which the merchant again 
tied her up in his sack, and carried her to his house, 
where she proved an excellent wife, and procured 


im ull the riches from h Arn 
Pone er brother that she had 


‘plan. I would suppose all the 


jin London and Westminster bros Marrieq oe 
sacks, with their respective prices tto ae 
The first sack that is sold is marked on ea sack. 
j sand pound, _ Upon the Opening of į With fiye the 
with an admirable housewife, of a, to I find it fill a 
| tenance. ‘The purchaser, y an agree od 


Breeable q 
Upon hearing © Coun, 


qualities, pays dow : i 
1 , Pays down her Price very cheery good 


second I would open shouid ve a five hu 
sack. The lady in it, to our surprise 

and person of a toast, As we * has 
she came to be set at so low a 
she would have been valued 
but that the public had mad 
her being a scold. 
beautiful, modest 
be the top of the 
a dozen romps tied Up together in the 
one hundred pound a head. The 
coquette should be valued at the 


en, that si 
perhaps discover half 
Same sack, at 
prude and the 


7 È same prie 
the first should go off the better of the oe trough 
thou wouldst like such a vision, had I time to Ani? 


it; because, to talk in thy own Way, there is a 

in it, Whatever thou mayest think of jt eee 
do not make any of thy queer apolovies for Une iR 
ter, as thou didst for my last. The. women Bre a 
gay lively fellow, and are never angry at the ae 
levies of one wha is their known admirer, Tan 
always bitter upon them, but well with them, 

“Thine, 
(0) 


“ Tlongycoue,” 


No. 512.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1712, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo, 


lons. Ars Poet ver. 344, 
Mixing together profit and delight 


THERE is nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. 
gives it us as offering an affront to our understand- 
Ing, and treating us like children or idiots, We 
consider the instruction as an implicit censure, an: 
the zeal which any one shows for our good on such 
an occasion as a piece of presumption or imperti- 
nence, ‘I'he truth of it is, the person who pretends 
to advise, docs, in that particular, exercise a supe- 
nority over us, and can have no other reason for it, 
but that, in comparing us with himself, he thinks us 
defective either in our conduct or our understand- 
ing. For these reasons, there is nothing so dtan 
as the art of making advice agreeable; and in ce 

all the writers, both ancient and modern, haye ae 
tinguished theinselves among one another, ET in 
ing to the perfection at which they have ane Ke 
this art. How many devices have been me e R 
to render this bitter portion palatable ! Haein 
vey their instructions to us in the best ¢ 


+ . roverbs. 
some in points of wit, and others in Stront provera 
But, among all the different ways of giving 

A ver shape it 
wost universally, is fable, in phaseoli aE or 
appears. It we consider this way oi Te a Reie 
giving advice, it excels all others, Tet excep- 
least shocking, and the least subject to t 


, mee 
tions which I have before MT 
This will appear to us, if we reflect, 


in the first 


ade 
4 ea fable, we are mu 
place, that upon the reading of a lee the author 
to believe we advise ourselves. We Vie the precepts 
for the sake of the story, and cons i 


“LT fancy, if I was dis 


2 , osed to dream a second 
Eme, I couid make a ie 


ierable vision upon this | 


Ss 


The 


F ns. 
5 5 is instructio 
rather as our own conclusions than maye we are 
moral insinuates itself impercep 


——— 


>. m 
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We look upon the man who } 


; erie ious numbers; | 
words, others in the most harmonious 


- , s the 
sel, I think the finest, and that which pleases tù — 


| 


j 
l 


ner — 
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urprise, and become wiser and better 
In short, by this method, a man is so 
ached as to think he is directing himself, 
is following the dictates of another, and 


aoe 
| aught by $ 


, cous an 
most unplens 


In the é 
ve shall find that the mind is never so much pleased, 
we - 


_ when she exerts herself in any action that gives 
ee an idea of her own perfections and abilities. 
This natural pride and ambition of the soul is very 

much gratified in the reading of a fable; for, in 

writings of this kind, the reader comes in for halt 
| gf the performance 5 everything appears to him like 
| p discovery of his own; he is busied all the while 

i applying characters and circumstances, and is in 

this respect both a reader anda composer, It is no 

‘onder, theretore, that on such occasions, when the 

, mind is thus pleased with itself, and amused with 

lit own discoveries, that it is highly delighted with 

Nhe writing which is the occasion of it. For this 

i reason the Absalom and Achitophel * was one of the 

most popular poems that ever appeared in English, 

The poetry is indeed very fine: but had it been 
i much finer, it would not have so much pleased, 
; without a plan which gave the reader an opportunity 
‘of exerting his own talents. 
Thus oblique manner of giving advice is so inof- 
fensive, tbat, if we look into ancient histories, we 
find the wise men of old very often chose to give 
counsel to their kings in fables. ‘lo omit many 
‘which will occur to every one’s memory, there is a 
| pretty instance of this nature in a Turkish tale, 
| which I do not like the worse for that little oriental 
extravagance which is mixed with it. 
We'are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, had 
(filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and 

half unpeopled the Persian empire. The vizier to 
| his great sultan (whether a humorist or an enthu- 
j siast, we are not informed) pretended to have learned 
jot a certain dervise to understand the language of 
: birds, so that there was not a bird that could open 
ihis mouth but the vizier knew what it was he said. 


return from hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an-old wali out of a heap of 
j rubbish, “T would fain know,” says the sultan, 
‘what those two owls are saying to one another; 
listen to their discourse, and give me an account of 
it? The vizier approached the tree, pretending to 
be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his return 
¿t the sultan, “ Sir,” says he, “ I have heard part of 
their conversation, but dare not tell you what it is.” 
The sultan would not be satisfied with such an 
answer, but forced him to repeat word for word every 
thing the owls had said. “ You must know, then,” 
suid the vizier, “ that one of these owls has a son, 
| aud the other a daughter, between whom they are 
now upon.a treaty of marriage. The father of the 
son said to'the father of the daughter, in my hear- 
ing, ‘ Brother, I consent to this marriage, provided 


lages for her portion.’ To which the father of the 


As he was one evening with the emperor, in their | 


to Sultan Mahmoud! Whilst he reigns over us, we 
shall never want ruined villages.’ ” 

The story says the sultan was so touched with the- 
fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages whick: 
had been destroyed, and from that time forward con- 
sulted the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper, I shall add a most ridiculous - 
piece of natural magic, which was taught by no less - 
a philosopher than Democritus, namely, that if the - 
blood of certain birds, which he mentioned, were 
mixed together, it would produce a serpent of such- 
a wonderful virtue, that whoever did eat it should be - 
skilled in the language of birds, and understand 
every thing they said to one another. Whether 
the dervise above mentioned might not have eaten. | 
such a serpent, I shall leave to the determination of: | 
the lear d.—O. H 
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AMata est numine quando | 
Jam propiore Deii—Vina, Aun, vi, 50. f 


When all the god came rushing on her soul.—DRYDEN. 


Tuer following letter comes to me from that excel- - |, 
lent man in holy orders, whom I have mentioned . | 
more than once as one of that society, who assists - i 
me in my speculations, It isa thought in sickness,. | 
and of a very serious nature, for which reason I 
give it a place in the paper of this day :— 


“Sir, 


“ The indisposition which has long hung upon me - 
is at last grown to such a head that it must quickly 
make an end of me or of itself. You may imagine, 
that whilst I am in this bad state of health, there > 
are none of your works which I read with greater - 
pleasure than your Saturday’s papers. I should be: 
very glad if I could furnish you with any hints for ` | 
that day’s entertainment. Were I able to dress up 
several thoughts of a serious nature, which have 
made great impressions on my mind during a longs | 
fit of sickness, they might not be an improper en-~ | 

\ 
| 


tertainment for that occasion. \ 
“ Among all the reflections which usually rise in» 
the mind of a sick man, who has time and inclina--- | 
tion to consider his approaching end, there is none- 
more natural than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied before Him who made him. Whena. 
man considers, that, as soon as the vital union 1s 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being whom he 
now contemplates at a distance, and only in his- 
works, or, to speak more philosophically, when, by 
some faculty in the soul, he shall apprehend the Di- 
vine Being, and be more sensible of his presence 
than we are now of the presence of any object 
which the eye beholds, a man must be lost in care 
lessness and stupidity, who is not alarmed at such a 
thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise 
upon Death, has represented, in very strong and 
lively colours, the state of the soul in its first sepa 
ration from the body, with regard to that invisible- 
world which every where surrounds us, though we - 


i 
t 
L 


t 
\ 


are not able to discover it through this grosser worlu 


pases replied, ‘ Instead of fifty, I will give her | of matter, which is accommodated to our senses in 


lve hundred, if you please. 


| 
| 
| you will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined vil- 


| * A memorable satire written by Dryaon against the facti 
| Which, by Lord Shaftesbury’s incitement, al the Daken 
| erate at their head. Of this poem, in which personal 
H ae is applied to the support of public principles, the sale 
Sa w large, that It is said not to have been equalled, but by 
CheVerell’s trial. 


God grant a long life | this life. 


His words are as follow :— 


“That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing else but our putting off these bodies, teaches + 
us that it is only our union to these bodies which . 
intercepts the sight of the other world, The ather - 
world is not at such a distance from us as we may 
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imagino: the throne of God indeed is ata great re- 
anove from this earth, above the third heavens, 
where he displays his glory to those blessed spirits 
which encompass his throne ; but as soon as we step 
out of these bodies, we step into the other world, 
which is not so properly another world (for there is 
the same heaven and carth still) as a new state of 
life. ‘Lo live in these bodies is to live in this world; 
to live out of them is to remove into the next: for 
while our souls are confined to these bodies, and can 
-look only through these material casements, nothing 
but what is material can affect us ; nay, nothing 
but what is so gross that it can reflect light, and 
convey the shapes and colours of things with it to 
the eye; so that, though within this visible world 
there be a more glorious scene of things than what 
appears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it; for 
this veil of flesh parts the visible and invisible 
world: but when we put off these bodies there are 
new and surprising wonders present themselves to 
our view; when these material spectacles are taken 
off, the soul with its own naked eye sees what was 
invisible before; and then we are in the other world, 
when we can see it and converse with it, 
Paul tells us, that “ when we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord; but when we 
are absent from the body, we are present with the 
Lord:” 2 Cor. v.6.8. And methinks this is 
to cure us of our fondness for these bodies, unless 
we think it more desirable to be confined to a prison, 
and look through a grate all our lives, which gives 
us but a very narrow prospect, and that none of the 
best neither, than to be set at liberty to view all the 
glories of the world. What would we give now for 
the least glimpse of that invisible world, which the 
first step we take out of these bodies wil 
with? ‘There are such things “as eye hath not seen 
nor ear keard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.” Death Opens our eyes, en- 
larges our prospect, presents us with a new and 
more glorious world, which we can never see while 
we are shut up in flesh; which should make us as 
willing to part with this veil, as to take the film off 
of our eyes, which hinders our sight.’ 


“ Asa thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his a 
sence of that Being ‘ whom none can see and live,’ 


he must be much more affected when he considers 
that this Being whom h 


mine all the actions of hi 
punish him accordingly, 
think there is no scheme of 
Christianity, which can pos 
virtuous person under this 
innocence be what it w 
highest pitch of perfe 
there will be still in } 
many human frailties, s 


151 


ppearing in the pre- 


e appears before will exa- 
s past life, and reward and 
I must confess that I 
religion, besides that of 
sibly support the most 
thought. 
ill, let his virtues rise to the 
ction attainable in this life, 
him so many secret sins, so 
} o many offences of ignorance, 
passion, and prejudice, so many unguarded words 
and thoughts, and, in short, so m 
best actions, that, without the a 
an expiation and atonement as 
vealed to us, itis impossible that 
before his Sovereign Judge, or that he should be 
able to ‘stand in his sight.’ © 
gests to us the only means w 


be taken away, and our im 
cepted, 


any defects in his 
dyantages of such 
Christianity has re- 
he should be cleared 


ur holy religion sug- 
hereby our guilt may 
perfect obedience ac- 


4 It is this series of thought that I have endea 
voured to express in the following hymn, 


‘Rave composed during this my sickness ;— 
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When, rising from th i 
eens he 
Overwhelin'g with guilt of eath, E 
see my Maker, face to ma fear, ap 
O how shall I aPpear! ce othe 
I | turn 
I Nae 
If yet, while Pardon may he s ae 
| 4, find mercy may be Sat i ‘ound, | i up 
My heart with inward horror Shri TH pe 
And trembles at the thought, Atinks, shat 
Ur a 
$ . o! 
When thou, O Lord sh y be 
Tn majesty severe, halt stand disclosg on 
And sit in Judgment on m me 
© how shall I appear . yan | Jwi 
| “ 
Iv, f 
But thou hast told the tro pe! 
_, Who does her sins LOREA h | sav 
The Entely, tribute of her tears | pros 
Shall endless Woe prevent, wani 
V. | Jead 
‘Then see the sorrows of my he grov 
Ere yet it be too late; Mey | else 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans | diate 
To Btve those sorrows weight, j | arri) 
Thus St. VL num 
For never shall my soul despair into 
Her pardon to procure, l roun 
Who knows thine only Son has died u | tos, 
To make her pardon sure, A vith 
enough : i ; wi 
“ There is a noble hymn in French, which Mon. who 
sieur Bayle has celebrated for a very fine one, and ing 
which the famous author of the Art of Speaking calls | U 
an admirable one, that turns upon a thought of the wee 
same nature. If I could have done it justice in En- fia, 
glish, I would have sent it you translated; it was e 
written by Monsieur des Barreux, who had been one desi 
l present us | of the greatest wits and libertines in France, butin ra 
his last years was as remarkable a penitent. siler 
Grand Dicu, tes jugemens sont remplis d'equite, as tl 
Toujours tu prends plaisir a nous etre propice to t 
Mais j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonte mid 
Ne me pardonnera, sans choquer ta justice. 
Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impiete $ arm 
Ne laisse a ton pouvoir que le choix du supplice: and 
Ton interet s’oppose ma a felicite, a any 
Et ta clemence meme attend que je perisse, TE 
Contente ton desir, puis qu'il t'est glorieux; t the 
Offense toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux; ‘ ; 
Tonne, frappe, il est tems, rens moi guerre pour guerre; her 
J'adore en perissant la raironigui t nig we plat 
Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton onnere; foe 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus Christ. dic 
fa you, I i 
“Tf these thoughts may be sërviocanle ES Yg cı | with 
a È j : 
desire you would place them in a proper light, i not, 
ever, with great sincerity. a spea 
am ercer, grea y; Sir, yours,” &c. Wus 
: and 
Let a man’s an es f 0. 1712 sons 
a 6 i 
No. 514.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1744 she 
: mys 
—— Me Parnassi deserta per ardua n thre 
Raptat amor: juvat ire ARAI who 
Castalium molli divertitur or! Vine! Georg. iil. 291 dis 
a riot puides, 
But the commanding Muse my es A ente 
Which o'er the dubious cliff pec aG who 
And pleas‘d I am no beaten AS make. — DRYDEN res 
But first the way to new disco cae 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, | the other on 
‘I came home a little lnter peer sleep, J for 
f a n 
night; and, not finding myse til I should be more of § 
took up Virgil to divert me eather whom I always del; 
disposed to rest. He is the Be one writing an yri 
choose on such occasions; o equal a strain, W va abi 
which 1 | divine, so harmonious, nor s nd softened into lon 
jJeaves the mind composed a 


mo ss 


a ert) 
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close the day. The passages I 
were those beautiful raptures in his 
et, ¢, where he professes himself entirely given 
Geor re Muses, and smit with the love of poetry, 
yp to t ately Wishing to be transported to the cool 

sio’ na retirements of the mountain Hæmus. I 
shal fhe book and went to bed. What I had just 


oe been 
bee mind, that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to 


oF the wish of Virgil, in presenting to me the fol- 
e 


Ait Methought I was on a sudden paced in the 

‘ns of Bæotia, where at the end of the horizon I 
Pike mountain Parnassus rising before me, The 
cit nect was of 80 large an extent, that I had long 
Belted about to finda path which should directly 
ca me to it, had I not seen at some distance a 
| a of trees, which, in a plain that had nothing 
Ikie remarkable enough in it to fix my sight, imme- 
diately determined me to go thither, When I 
arrived at it, I found it parted out into a great 
number of walks and alleys, which often widened 
into beautiful openings, as circles or ovals, set 
round with yews and cypresses, with niches, grot- 
tos, and caves, placed on the sides, encompassed 
with ivy. There was no sound to be heard in the 
whole piace, but only that of a gentle breeze pass- 
ing over the leaves of the forests everything beside 
yas buried in a profound silence. I was captivated 


never so much, before that hour, was pleased with 
the enjoyment of myself. I indulged the humour, 
and suffered myself to wander without choice or 
design. Atlength, at the end of a range of trees, I 
saw three figures seated on a bank of moss, with a 
silent brook creeping at their feet. 


to take a particular view of cach of them. ‘The 
middlemost, whose name was Solitude, sat with her 
arms across cach other, and seemed rather pensive, 
and wholly taken up with her own thoughts, than 
any ways grieved or displeased. The only compa- 
nions which she admitted into that retirement were, 
the goddess Silence, who sat on her right hand with 
her finger on her mouth, and on her left Contem- 
lation, with her eyes fixed upon the heavens. Be- 
fore her lay a celestial globe, with several schemes 
of mathematical theorems. She prevented my speech 
with the greatest affability in the world. “Fear 
not,’ said she, ‘I know your request before you 
speak it, you would be led to the mountain of the 
Muses; the only way to it lies through this place, 
and no one is so often employed in conducting per- 
sons thither as myself.” When she had thus spoken, 
she rose from her seat, and I immediately placed 
myself under her direction; but whilst 1 passed 
through the grove I could not help inquiring of her 
who were the persons admitted into that sweet re- 
tirement. ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘there can nothing 
enter here but virtue and virtuous thoughts: the 
Whole wood seems designed for the reception and 
Teward of such persons as have spent their lives 
according to the dictates of their conscience, and the 
Commands of the gods.’ ‘ You imagine right,’ said 
She: ‘assure yourself this place was at first designed 
or no other: such it continued to be in the reien 
of Saturn, when none entered here but holy priests, 


yranny, who reposed themselves here after their 
adours, and those whom the study and love of wis- 
om had fitted for divine conversation. 


ancholy : the temper in which, of all | 


reading made so strong an impression | 


with the beauty and retirement of the place, and | 


I adored them | 
as the tutclary divinities of the place, and stood still ; 


| guarded by the genius which presides over the mo- | 


is become no less dangerous than it was before de- 
sirable: vice has learned so to mimic yirtue, that it 
often creeps in hither under its disguise. See there ; 
just before you, Revenge stalking by, habited in the 
robe of Honour. Observe not far from him Ambition 
standing alone; if you ask him his name, he will 
tell you it is Emulation, or Glory. But the most 
frequent intruder we have is Lust, who succeeds 
now the deity to whom in better days this grove was 
entirely devoted. Virtuous Love, with Hymen and 
the Graces attending him, once reigned over this 
happy place; a whole train of virtues waited on 
him, and no dishonourable thought durst presume 
for admittance. But now, how is the whole prospect 
changed! and how seldom renewed by some few 
who dare despise sordid wealth, and imagine them- 
selves fit companions for so charming a divinity.’ 
“The goddess had no sooner said thus, but we 
were arrived at the utmost boundaries of the wood, 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I kept close to my 
guide, being solicited by several phantoms, who 
assured me they would show me a nearer way to the 
mountain of the Muses. Among the rest, Vanity 
was extremely importunate, having deluded infinite 
numbers, whom I saw wandering at the foot of the 
hill. I turned away from this despicable troop with 
disdain; and, addressing myself to my guide, told 


her that, as I had some hopes I should be able tc 
reach up part of the ascent, so I despaired of having 
strength enough to attain the plain on the top. | 
But, being informed by her that it was impossible | 
to stand upon the sides, and that if I did not proceed 
onwards | should irrevocably-fall down to the lowest 
verge, I resolved to hazard any labour and hardship | 
in the attempt: so great a desire had I of enjoying | 
the satisfaction I hoped to meet with at the end of 
my enterprise. t | 
“There were two paths, which led up by different 
ways to the summit of the mountain: the one was 


ment of our births. He had it in charge to examine 
the several pretensions of those who desired to pass 
that way, but to admit none excepting those only 
on whom Melpomene had looked with a propitious 
eye at the hour of their nativity. ‘The other way 
was guarded by diligence, to whom many of those 
persons applied who had met with a denial the other 
way; but he was so tedious in granting their re- 
quest, and indeed after admittance the way was so 
very intricate and laborious, that many, atter they 
had made some progress chose rather to return 


to arrive at the end they proposed. Besides these 
two paths, which at length severally led to the top 


back than proceed, and very few persisted so long as | 


of the mountain, there was a third made up of these 
two, which a little after the entrance joined in one. 
This carried those happy few, whose good fortune 
it was to find it, directly to the throne of Apollo. I 
do not know whether [ should even now have had 
the resolution to have demanded entrance at either 
of these doors, had I not scen a peasant-like man 
(followed by a numerous and lovely train of youth 
of both sexes) insist upon entrance for all whom he 
led up. He put me in mind of the country-clown 
who is painted in the map for leading Prince Eugene 


| 


over the Alps. He hada bundle of papers in his 


del; C C | hand; and, producing several, which he said were 
eliverers of their country from oppression and | 


given to him by hands which he knew Apollo would 
[allow as passes; among which, methought I saw 
some of my own writing; the whole assembly was 


But now it , admitted, end gave by their presence a new beauty 
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, His bow and quiver lay at his feet. 
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a kind of forester in the lawns, to direct passengers, 
who, by their own merit, or instructions he pro- 
cured for them, had virtue enough to travel that 
way. I looked very attentively upon this kind 
homely benefactor; and, forgive me, MroSpectator, 
if I own to you I took him for yourself, We were 
no sooner entered, but we were sprinkled three 
times with the water of the fountain Aganippe, 
which had power to deliver us from all harms, but 
oniy envy, which reached even to the end of our 
journey. We had not proceeded far in the middle 
aan f the hill 
path, when we arrived at the summit o 1 $ 
whero there immediately appeared to us two figures, 
which extremely engaged my attention: the one 
' was a young nymph in the prime of her youth and 
beauty ; she had wings on her shoulders and feet, 
and was able to transport herself to the most distant 
regions in the smallest space of time. She was con- 
tinually varying her dress, sometimes into the most 
natural and becoming habits in the world, and at 
others into the most wild and freakish garb that 
can be imagined. There stood by her a man full- 
aged and of great gravity, who corrected her incon- 
` sistencies by showing them in this * mirror, and 
still flung her affected and unbecoming ornaments 
down the mountain, which fell in the plain below, 
and were gathered up and wore ¢ with great satis- 
faction by those that inhabited it. The name of the 
uymph was Fancy, the daughter of Liberty, the 
most beautiful of all the mountain nymphs: the 
other was Judgment, the offspring of Time, and the 
, only child he acknowledged to be his. A youth, 
who sat upon a throne just between them, was their 
genuine offspring: his name was Wit, and his seat 
| Was composed of the works of the most celebrated 
| authors. I could not but sce with a secret joy, that, 
| though the Greeks and Romans made the majority, 
| yet our own countrymen were the next both in num- 
| 
| 


ber and dignity. I was now at liberty to take a full 
Prospect of that delightful region. I was inspired 
with new vigour and life, and saw everything in 
| nobler and more pleasing view than before: [ 
| breathed a purer ether in a sky which was a conti- 
| uued azure, gilded with perpetual sunshine. ‘The 
| two summits of the mountain rose on cach side, and 
formed in the midst a most delicious vale, the habi- 


| tation of the Muses, and of such as had composed 


works worthy of immortality, Apollo was seated 


gold, and for a canopy an aged 
laurel spread its boughs and its shade over his head, 
He held his 
harp in his hand, whilst the Muses round about 
him celebrated with hymns his victory over the 


į Serpent Python, and sometimes sang in softer notes 


| the loves of Leucothoe 


| 


| 
| 


_ tating to Xenophon, and the s 
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Perceived Vireo} 
them, and stood in a Posture ty} 
the harmony of his words ul 

$ Lastly, at the very brink of the p: 
calini sending dispatches to the w an 
nappened upon Parnassus ; but os 
it without leave of the Muses, a p 
was unwilling to have tl ar 
could now, from this 
the infinite cares and ; 
below sought out their 
I saw the path of Virtue 
whilst Interest, or some m 
ried them out of the way. 
pleasure at my own happiness, ; 
the sight of their inextricable err 
contending passions rose so hi 
inconsistent with the sw 
awaking with a sudden Start, the onl 
I could admit of for my loss, was the h 
relation of my dream will not displeas 


Who had + 
adn: 28 
: of admiration a 


alicious 


m 
ors. He 
gh, that 
ect repose I enjoyed; and 


e you,” | 


No. 515.] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1712 
Pudet me et miseret, qui harum mores con at mihi 
Monuisse frustra. Ten. Heaut. act, ii, sca 


Tam ashamed and grieved, that I neglected his advice, who | 
gave me the character of these creatures | 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I am obliged to you for printing the account I 
lately sent you of a Coquette who disturbed a sober 
Congregation in the city of London. That intelli- 
gence ended at her taking coach, and bidding the 
driver go where he knew. I could not leave her so, 
but dogged her, as hard as she drove, to St, Paul’s 
churchyard, where there was a stop of coaches, at- 
tending company coming out of the cathedral. This | 
gave me an opportunity to hold up a crown to her | 
coachman, who gave me the signal that he would | 
hurry on, and make no haste, as you know the way | 
is when they favour a chase. By his many kind | 
blunders, driving against other coaches, and slipping | 
of his tackle, I could keep up with him, and lodged | 
my fine lady in the parish of St. James’s, As I | 
guessed, when I first saw her at church, her busi- | 
ness is to win hearts, and throw them away, regard- | 
ing nothing but the triumph. I have had ine hap: 
piness, by tracing her through all with whom SA 
she was acquainted, to find one who was intim A 
with a friend of mine, and to be introduced to ker i 
notice. I have made so good use of my Sea hae j 
procure from that intimate of hers one of her letters, / 


h ) and Daphnis. Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Milton, were seated the next to them. Be- 
hind were a great number of others; among whom 
I was surprised to sec some in the habit of Lap- 
landers, who, notwithstanding the uncouthness of 
their dress, had lately obtained a place upon the 
mountain, [ saw Pindar walking all alone, no one 
daring to accost him, until Cowley joined himselt to 
him; but growing weary of one who almost walked 
him out of breath, he lett him for Horace and Ana- 
teon, with whom he seemed infinitely delighted. 
A little further I saw another group of figures: 
I made up to them, and found it was Socrates dic- 
pirit of Plato; but 


t “Worn: Pret. for participle. 
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which she writ to her when in the coun Ken | 
epistle of her own may serve to alarm Jid | 

i 


as mine, I hope, 
as mine, The letter 


gave it me; | 


against her in ordinary life, 
those who shall behold her at pe 
Was written last winter to the lady w j 
and I “aint not but you will find it the n } 
happy self-loving dume, that takes all ea eee 
she can meet with, and returns none of 1 
her admirers. 
"Dear JENNY, 3 i 
“Tam glad to find you are likely haa ay you | 
of in marriage so much to your aphia f h for | 
tell me. You say you are afraid oy 2 of you not 
shall laugh at your spouse’s airs. SSS laugh at + 
to fear it, for Í am too nice a dirce fine fellows; | 
any, but whom most other people thin i 
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= eour dear may bring you hither as soon as | 
co that y ire in case enough to appear in town, | 
his noe very safe against any raillery you may | 
and you d from me; for I am surrounded with cox- | 
| a pe own making, who are all ridiculous in | 
| combs ° r your good man, I presume, cannot exert 
manne Ke men who cannot raise their fortunes, 
uneasy under the incapacity of shining in j 
and Sat ambition; so do awkward and insipid | 
courts, Sao cannot warm the hearts, and charm ! 
omen of men, rail at affectation: but she that 
be te joy of seeing a man’s heart leap into his | 
has e bolding her, is in no pain for want of es- 
eyes m or the crew of that part of her owu sex, 
ae no spirit but that of envy, and no lan- 
ioa but that of malice. I do not in this, I hope, 
Cass myself insensible of the merit of Leodacia, 
lowers her beauty to all but her husband, and 
peer spreads her charms but to gladden him who 
| pas a right to them ; I say, I do honour to those who 
ean be coquettes, and are not such; but I despise 
all who would be so, and, in despair of arriving at 
it themselves, hate and vilify all those who can. 
But be that as it will, in answer to your desire of 
knowing my history: one of my chief present plea- 
sures is in country-dances ; and in obedience to me, 
aswell as the pleasure of coming up to me with a | 
| good grace, showing themselves in their address to 
i others in my presence, and the like opportunities, 
| they are all proficients that way: and I nad the 
| happiness of being the other night where we made 
| six couple, and every woman’s partner a professed 
lover of mine. The wildest imagination can not 
form to itself, on any occasion, higher delight than 
| I acknowledge myself to have been in all that even- 
jing. I chose out of my admirers a set of men who 
most love me, and gave them partners of such of my 
own sex who most envied me. 

“My way is, when any man who is my admirer 
pretends to give himself airs of merit, as at this 
time a certain gentleman you know did, to mortify 
| him by favouring in his presence the most insigni- 
cant creature I can find, At this ball I was led 
into the company by pretty Mr. Fantly, who, you 
know, is the most obsequious, well-shaped, well-bred 
Woman’s man in town, I, at first entrance, declared 
him my partner if he danced at all; which put the 
whole ussembly into a grin, as forming no terrors 
from such a rival. But we had not been long in the 
toom before I overheard the meritorious gentleman 
above mentioned say with an oath, ‘There is no 
nillery in the thing, she certainly loves the puppy.’ 
My gentleman, when we were dancing, took an oc- 
fasion to be very soft in his oglings upon a lady he 
danced with, and whom he knew of all women £ 
loved most to outshine. ‘The contest began who 
should plague the other most. I, who do not care 
‘farthing for him, had no hard task to outvex him. 
Imade Fanfly, with a very little encouragement, 
Cut capers coupée, and then sink with all the air and 
tenderness imaginable. When he performed this, 

observed the gentleman you know of fall into the 
Sime way, and imitate as well as he could the de- 
Spised Fanfly. I cannot well give you, who are so 
| Stave a country lady, the idea of the joy we have 
when we see a stubborn heart breaking, or a man of 
tense turning fool for our sakes; but this happened 
‘è our friend, and I expect his attendance whenever 
pre to church, to court, to the play, or the park, 

15 ìs a sacrifice due to us women of genius, who 

ave the eioquence of beauty, an easy mien. I 


sion easily affected ; for I must tell you, dear Jenny. | 
l hold one maxim, which is an uncommon one, to | 
wit, that our greatest charms are owing to affecta- 
tion. It is to that our-arms can lodge so quietly 
just over our hips, and the fan can play withove any 
force or motion, but just of the wrist. It is to af- 
fectation we owe the pensive attention of Deidamia 
at a tragedy, the scornful approbation of Dulciamara 
at a comedy, and the lowly aspect of Lanquicelsa 
at a sermon. 

“ To tell you the plain truth, I know no pleasure 
but in being admired, and have yet never failed of 
attaining the approbation of the man whose regard | 
I had a mind to. You see all the men who make a 
figure in the world (as wise a look as they are | 
pleased to put upon the matter) are moved by the 
same vanity as I am. What is there in ambi- ' 
tion, but to make other people’s wills depend upon 
yours? This indeed is not to be aimed at by one who 
has a genius no higher than to think of being a 
very good housewife in a country gentleman’s 
family, The care of poultry and pigs are great 
enemies to the countenance; the vacant look of a 
fine lady is not to be preserved, if she admits any | 
thing to take up her thoughts but her own dear 
person. But I interrupt you too long from your 
cares, and myself from my conquests. | 

“Tam, Madam, your most humble Servant.” 
“ Give me leave, Mr. Spectator, to add her friend’s 
answer to this epistle, who is a very discreet inge- 
nious woman.” 


“ Dear GATTY, 
“ Itake your raillery in very good part, and am 
obliged to you for the free air with which you speak 
of your own gaieties. But this is but a barren su- 
perficial pleasure ; for, indeed, Gatty, we are made 
for man; and in serious sadness I must tell you, whe- 
ther you yourself know it or no, all these gallantries 
tend to no other end but to be a wile and a mother | 
as fast as you can. 
“Tam, Madam, | 
I “ Your most obedient Servant.” 


No. 516.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1712. | 


Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus: t 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 

Odit uterque locus; quum solos credit habendos | 
Zsse deos, quos ipse colat — Juv. Sans. 34 | 
— A grutch, time out of mind, begun 

And mutually bequeath’d from sire to son; 

Religious spite and prous spleen bred first 

‘The quarrel which so long the bigots nurst: 

Each calls the other’s god a senseless stock: 

His own divine.—Tartx. 


Or all the monstrous passions and opinions which 
have crept into the world, there is none so wonderful 
as that those who profess the common name of 
Christians, should pursue cach other with rancour 
and hatred for differences in their way of following 
the example of their Saviour. It seems so natural 
that all who pursue the steps of any leader should 
form themselves after his manners, that it is impos- 
sible to account for effects so different from what we 
might expect from those who profess themselves fol- 
lowers of the highest pattern of meekness and cha~ 
rity, but by ascribing such effects to the ambition 
and corruption of those who are so audacious, with 
souls full of fury, to serve at the altars of the God 
of Peace. 
| The massacres to which the church o“ Rome has 


Bree 


Mean dy an easy mien, one which can be on occa 


animated the ordinary people, are dreadful instances 
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of the truth of this observation; and whoever reads 
the history of the Irish rebellion, and the cruelties 
which ensued thereupon, will be sufficiently con- 
vinced to what rage poor ignorants may be worked 
up by those who profess holiness, and become Hse 
cendiaries, and, under the dispensation of grace, 
promote evils abhorrent to nature. 

The subject and: catastrophe, which deserve sc 
well to be remarked by the Protestant world, will, 
I doubt not, be considered, by the reverend and 
learned prelate that-preaches to-morrow before many 
of the descendants of those who perished on that la- 
mentable day, in a manner suitable to the occasion, 
and worthy his own great virtue and eloquence. 

I shall not dwell upon it any further, but only tran- 
scribe out of a little tract, called the Christian Hero, 
published in 1701, what I find there in honour of 
the renowned hero, William II., who rescued that 
nation from a repetition of the same disasters. His 
jate majesty, of glorious memory, and the most 
Christian king, are considered at the conclusion of 
that treatise as heads of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic world in the following manner :— 

“ There were not ever, before the entrance of the 
Christian name into-the world, men who have main- 
tained a more renowned carriage, than the two great 
rivals who possess the full fame of the present age, 
and will be the theme and examination of the future. 


They are exactly formed by nature for those ends to | 


which Heayen seems to have sent them among us. 
Both animated witha restless desire of glory, but 
pursue it by different means, and with different mo- 
tives. To one it consists in an extensive undisputed 
empire over his subjects, to the other in their ra- 
tional and voluntary obedience. One’s happiness is 
founded in their want of power, the other’s in their 
want of desire to oppose him. ‘The one enjoys the 
summit of fortune with the luxury of a Persian, the 
other with the moderation of a Spartan. One is 
made to oppress, the other to relieve the oppressed. 
The one is satisfied with the pomp and ostentation 
of power to prefer and debase his inferiors; the 
other delighted only with the cause and foundation 
of it to cherish and protect them. To one therefore 
religion is but a convenient disguise, to the other a 
vigorous motive of action. 

“ For, without such ties of real and solid m nour, 
there is no way of forming a monarch, but after the 
Machiayelian scheme, by which a prince must ever 
seem to haye all virtues, but really to be master of 
none; but is to be liberal, merciful, and just, only 
as they serve his interests ; while with the noble art 
of hypocrisy, empire would be to be extended, and 
new conquests be made by new devices, by which 
prompt address his creatures might insensibly give 
Jaw in the business of life, by leading men in the 
entertainment of it. 

“Thus, when words and show are apt to pass for 
the substantial things they are only to express, 
there would need no more to enslave a country but 


makes him believe himself capable of becoming 
luxury, enjoyments are a ready bait for sufferings, 
and the hopes of preferment invitations to servitude. 
which slavery would be coloured with all the agree- 
ments, as they call it, imaginable. The noblest 
arts and artists, the finest pens and most elegant 
minds, jointly employed to set it off with the various 
embellishments of sumptuous entertainments, charm- 
ing assemblies, and polished discourses, and those 
apostate abilities of men, the adored monarch might 
profusely and skilfully encourage, while they flatter 
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| power, is an insatiate idol, not to be appeased with 


| permission, but he gave to another also 


to adorn a court; for while every man’s vanity | his grace. 


| that, in a steady, calm, : 
| dent either of applause or calumny 


oe a 


his virtue, and gild his vies apo an 
he without scorn of the one ae i 
would alternately a 
j that his bounty Aan eal j 
| u 
| his mercy in his cruelties, 
| : “ Nor is it to give things a mor 
is natural, to suppose such must oi re look tha 
ot a prince's having no other N con quences 
his own glory; for if we consider a Sut than that t 
the world, and beholding itself the infant born ince 
in it, itself the present admiratio ve mighti 
pect of a fawning People, who profes pros- 
great or mean, according to the fioure s themselves 
| amongst them, what faney would Not 1 ©18 to make 
to believe they were but what they pr a ge 
| selves—his mere creatures, and n ss 
by purchasing with their lives a enat 
which he, for want of a more ; ES , 
place in the number of his slaves, and the eta 
his territories? Such undoubtedly would kone 
rogical effects of a prince’s living With a . iB the 
| which are not to be surpassed but by hi hae ios 
| false one, per eR 
“ If ambition were spirited wi 
follow, but that his people shoul 
an army, whose swords can m 
and solve controversy in belief ? 
be stifl-necked to the doctrine of t 


ever 


th zeal, what would 
d be converted into 
ake right in power, 

And if men should 


hat Visible chur 

C ch. 

let them be contented with an oar anda chain in 
) 


the midst of stripes and anguish, to contemplate on 
Him whose yoke is easy and whose burden is light. 
“ With a tyranny begun on his own subjects, and 
indignation that others draw their breath indepen- 
dent of his frown or smile, why should he not pro- 
ceed to the seizure of the world? And if nothing 
j but the thirst of sway were the motive of his actions, 
why should treaties be oiher than mere words, or 
solemn national compacts be any thing buta halt 
in the march of that army, who are never to lay 
down their arms until all men are reduced to the 
necessity of hanging their lives on his wayward will; 
who might supinely, and at leisure, expiate his own 
sins, by other men’s sufferings, while he daily me- 
ditates new slaughter and new conquests? 
“For mere man, when giddy with unbridled 


myriads offered to his pride, which may be puffed up 
by the adulation of a base and prostrate world into 
an opinion that he is something more than human 
by being something less: and alas! what is there 
that mortal man will not believe of himself when 
complimented with the attributes of God? He mi 
then conceive thoughts of a power as ompake m 
his. But, should there be such a foe ote 
now upon earth, have our sins so far provoke re fa 
ven, that we are left utterly naked to his fury Ê 


A - can Con- 
there no power, no leader, no genius, that E 
duct and animate us to our death, or ou! ° by his 


8 ' gr zer gave one to Tega, 
Yes; our great God never g to reign by 


‘All the circumstances of the illustrious Die 
our prince seem to have conspired to S been 
check and bridle of tyranny ; for his mın ned strug- 
strengthened and confirmed by one conn eat to 
gle, and Heaven has educated him by a 


ji 
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3 4 : a jes of man- 
a quick sense of the distresses and miee just scorn 
kind, which he was born to podres e of powels 
of the trivial glories and light ostenta like 
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4 e political, yet in a moral, a philoso- | poor widow woman, and her fatherless children. 
By im, Í not Lee and a Christian sense, an absolute | that had been wronged by a neighbouring gentlə 
lat hic, 22 BHSE satisfied with this unchangeable, | man; for you know, Sir, my good master was alwaya 
er, Fonarch 3 V mye glory, must needs turn all his re- | the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, the 
s jush © j ae hiraself to the service of others; for he | first complaint he made was, that he had lost his 
cs, ae 5 from nterprises with his own share in the suc- | roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a surloin, 
Ai | begins his en for integrity bears in itself its reward, | which was served up according to custom; and you 
m {| cess © em hich depends not on event ever know | know he used to take great delight in it. From that 
a nor can that a time forward he grew worse and worse, but still kept 
wh rpa the ‘undoubted character of a glorious | a good heart to the last. Indeed we were once in 
ng in, and (what he much more values than the | great hopes of his recovery, upon akind message that 4 
Os. captai sendid titles) that of. a sincere and honest | was sent him from the widow lady whom he haa it 
eg j most g is the hope and stay of Europe, a universal made love to the forty last years of his life; but this 
ke not to be engrossed by us only, for distant | only proved a lightning before death. He has be- 
led f good; tes implore his friendship, and injured em- | queathed to this lady, as a token of his love, a great 
m- | otentat “this assistance. He rules the world, not | pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set 
ch, | ires pion of the people of the carth, but the | with jewels, which belonged to my guod old lady his ict 
rn, | fi s of its princes; and, if that world should be | mother. He has bequeathed the fine white gelding i 
uld | address used from the repose which his prevailing that he used to ride a hunting upon to his chaplain. i 
of Í again wa given it, why should we not hope that because he thought he would be kind to him ; and has H 
the RA is an Almighty, by whose influence the terri- left you all his books. He has, morcover, bequeathed ay 
on, there a + that ‘thinks himself prepared for battle, | to the chaplain a very pretty tenement with good gk 
a bib A d T is but ripe for destruction ?—and that lands about. it. It being a very cold. day when he 4 
am be in the womb of time great incidents, made his will, he left for mourning to every man in Ay 
ald | an Hee make the catastrophe of a prosperous life the parish a great frieze-coat, and to every woman a i 
nto ge fortunate as the particular scenes of it wer. black riding-hood. It was a most moving sight to 
Gy, y oy ful ?—for there does not want a skilful eye | see him take leave of his poor servants, commending 
atl "Ena ol te arm to observe and grasp the occasion. |us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to 
ch, paresan from— 2 speak a word for weeping. Aswe most of us are 
in | Aprince, ayia Noe A grown gray-headed in our dear master’s service, he 
a Gloria” pecen Vine fin. ii. 325. has left us pensions and keras which we may live 
ed 4 i n,— V. 7 r: on the remaining part oi our 
A ui TT a Mias Eigin eare eere EOE a great ei more in 
fe ý charity, which is not yet come to my knowledge ; 
a2 and it is peremptorily said in the parish, that he has 
ng No.517.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1712. | left money to build a steeple to the church ae 
|| Bec: nen prasata Van ve | was Mar 2 oy hurt ould hte an | 
alt Fae ae ans truth !—DrypEx to it. The chaplain tells everybody ae made a 
5 ea A s ks of him withou 
ie | |_| ,Wedast night received a pieco of il news at our | yery 6% N buried, according to his own, dae 
ill; club, which very sensibly afilicted every one of us. ae ae: re ae Seine EEA on the left | ; 
e 1 qoti obpbatamy readers terse ic meee har dof his father Sir Arthur. The coffin was car- | 
ae ubedi at the hearing of it BeOS Fs aede y six of his tenants, and the pall held up by 
longer in-suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead! re SPs cae The whole parish followed the 
led He departed this life at his house in the country, |°% ae Hes A ei (nde IMLS 
ith after a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport ae 1 ee nae Gr enone aaa 
up has a letter from one of his correspondents in those nae oe ae SA s mailan Ie 
ute eo Chet Faltom litra or oll inan eeg E cold ian ` EUA of the Hall-house, and the whole | 
a paencouniy asesions, as he, was: very samy ee a te When my old master saw him a little before 
are moting an address of his own penning, in which he eae at Toe RGM Ge. tho! handscand Saal 
cm 4 |Succeeded according to his wishes. But this parti- ni eat D a ae Bn falling ng tian, Ge 
on cular comes from a whig justice of peace, who was him, Joy O see i ke a good use of it,and to pay | - id 
Las aways Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist. I have | Siting him only to make a ghon a which 
vd rs anlai 3 : the several legacies, and the gifts of charity, whic’ 
ati letters both from the chaplain and Captain Sentry, U s AD ARC. 
2 which i i 4 -? | he told him he had left as quit-rents upo 
one ich mention nothing of it, but are filled with | P$ Hes vy. seems a courteous man, though 
Is many particulars to the honour of the goodold man. The Core He alles aunty Ge UGE a 
ona Uhave likewise a letter from the butler, who took so | he says put ant d shows great kindness to the | 
ce? much care of me last summer when I was at the | my master love : and o E E E T | 
his knight’s house. As my friend the butler mentions, old house-dog, - t ur a know ay Eee | 
by ìn the simplicity of his heart, several circumstances | SO fond of. Tt would bavegon a d timonitheGeun 
s hav: yer in si z i ard the moansthe dumb creature ma: eon the day | 
the others have passed over in silence, I shall give he moanst e OA N EN 
of my reader a copy of his letter, without any altera- of my master’s death. le has tt J aN 3 
f | ition or diminution 5 self since; no more has any of us. It was the ine j 
us ; Jancholiest day for the poor people that ever hap- | A 
a | me oNoURED ST, pened in Worcestershire ‘This being all from, F 
To i Knowing that you was my old master’s good] « Honoured Sir, your most sorrowful Servant, y 
an- ae I could not forbear sending piou p melas “ Epwarp Biscuit. 7 
win wha news of his death, w hich has afflicte the x , E A 7 
oe ; ole country, as wcll as his poor servants, who nC S. My master desired, some weeks vefore he 
ke [Oved him, I may say, better than we did our lives. | died, that a book, which comes up to you by the © 
E | an afraid he caught his death the last county- | carrier, should be given to Sir Andrew Freeport in | i 
jers | fions, where he would go to sec justice done to a | his name. ‘ 
| i 
s i 
z | 
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This „letter, notwithstanding the poor butler’s | Raa ees last, nine years bep — 
manner of writing it, gave’ us such an idea of our The loss of all his a father to deplore? i Aya 
A good old friend, that upon the reading of it there Who was the joy and comfort his wifes! Í Y 
Xe] « | ‘was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew, open: |e The second is as follows: of his life the ° 
“| ang the lok, found it to be a collection of acts a ows i= | 5 
parliament, ‘There was in particular the ere groai body of Daniel Saw ` as 
‘Uniformity, with some passages 1n 1t marked by Sir alhelds weaver, and that's all,’ aes PIG: 
Roger’s own hand. Sir Andrew found that they re “Iwill not dismiss you, whil | [kmi 
) lated to two or three points which he had dispute subject without sending a cherie T am upon this { culat 
| with Sir Roger, the last time he appeared at the | once met with, though I cannot epitaph which b | of th 
„cub. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry at | the place. The thought of it is possibly recollect | qork 
-such an incident on another occasion, at the sight of opinion the finest that I eyer ee wie and in m | olig 
the old man’s hand-writing burst into tears, and put | casion, You know, Sir, it is us al "DON this og. ‘Ca 
i the book into his pocket. Captain Sentry informs | told us the name of the Person ars after having i A 
j; me that the knight has left rings and mourning for launch out into his praises. This 3 T intorred, to pt a 
-every one in the club.—O. quite contrary turn, having been n n aph takes a hy 
{ ; son himself some time betore his death by the per. | in 
i © Hie jacet R, C.+in exneciais, S Et 
x A a en epectation FA 
No. 518.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1712. Qualis erat, dies iste indicabit? e diei suprem | i a 
j Here lieth R. C. in expectati Í 
—Miserum est aliorum incumbere fame, orii mani S expectation of the last day | i 
‘ Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis. i he was that day will discover’ | Ti 
{ Juv. Sat. vill. 76. “Tam, Sip” T. | r 
} “Tis poor relying on another's fame i p j yO” Be, | | fee 
| For, take the pillars but away, and al? | The following letter is dated from Cambridge - tha 
j * > The superstructure must in ruins fal. —STErNEY. | s Be: | rious 
$ 3 «Sir, | V | seve! 
Tuts being a day of business wwithime, Tomust!) ee nrs a l eS laa 
make’ the present entertainment like a treat ata | nee mee oe rend G your speculations an ) 1 Jerfi 
house-warming, out of such presents as have been | ., y upon physiognomy, 1 cannot but think that of li 
D ER a nA <a |if you made a visit to this avcient university, you 
sent me by my guests. ‘The first dish which I serve ol ce aaa 3 : rsity, you | ever 
up is a letter come fresh to my hand, jmight receive very considerable lights upon that | teria 
Pp | subject, there being scarce a young fellow in it who worl 
f “Mr. Spectator, |does not give certain indications of his particular iif 
W) “ Tt is with inexpressible sorrow that I near of the humour and disposition, conformable to the rules of ! whic 
| death of good Sir Roger, and do heartily condole that art. In courts and cities every body lays a‘ i ject 
H with you upon so melancholy an occasion. I think | constraint upon his countenance, and endeavours to | Í toc 
i you ought to have blackened the edges of a paper | look like the rest of the world; but the youth of | | stoe 
E. which bronght us so ill news, and to have had it | this place, having not yet formed themselves by con- | grec 
a f stamped likewise in black. It is expected of you | versation, and the knowledge of the world, give their | scar 
Fi that you should write his epitaph, and if possible, | limbs and features their tull play. YE ' othe 
a fill his place in the club with as worthy and divert- | “ As you have considered human nature in all its | myr 
Mi inga member. I question not but you will reccive lights, you must be extremely well apprised, that | mal: 
HE ‘many recommendations from the public of such as there is a very close correspondence between the | ‘in tl 
; | will appear candidates for that post. outward and the inward man ; that scarce the least 1 live 
; “Since I am talking of death, and have mentioned dawning, the least parturiency towards a thought, | asi 
si | an cpitaph, I must tell you, Sir, that I have made | can be stirring in the mind of man, without Pan that 
discovery of a churchyard in which I believe you ducing a suitable revolution in his exteriors, r KaD | asa 
4 might spend an afternoon with great pleasure to | Will easily discover itself to an adept in tne aor | the 
j yourself and to the public. It belongs to the church | of the phiz. Hence it is that the mgao eed of x 
r | of Stebon-Heath, commonly called Stepney. Whe- | and merit of a son of Alina Mater 1s ordinat a AG 
; į -therorno it be that the people of that parish have a ! culated from the cast of his visage, the ea i y | find 
sf Particular genius for an epitaph, or that there be | his person, the mechanism of his dress, the Ae | K | woo 
R some poet among them who undertakes that work by į tion of his limbs, the manner of his galt v R | evel 
the great, I cannot tell: butthereare more remarkable | With a number of circumstances of ives in this | “ti 
inscriptions in that place than in any other I have | quence and information. The pacion them | En 
met with; and I may say, without vanity, that there | art often make use of a gentleman's oye es handle . 
is not a gentleman in England better read in tomb- | light into the posture of his brains ; ee PAS Gh 
“stones than myself, my studies having laid very much | from his nose to judge of the size of : ae yertness | ee 
ön churchyards. I shail beg leave to send you a |aud interpret the overmuch vise bation j ae 
couple of epitaphs, for a sample of those I have |of one year as an infallible BENE © Erie fean | | and 
just now mentioned. They are written in a dif-|and a sign the owner of so sau DiE schéme , dist 
erent manner; the first being in a diffused and neither God nor man. In contona: UR ook, a sobe- | but 
luxuriant, the second in the close contracted style. | & contracted brow, a lumpish oae > quiet and ; ada 
(4 Whe first has much of the simple and pathetic; the | sedate pace, with both hands dang PO N pocket | ] 
second is something light but nervous. ‘The first | steady in lines exactly parallel to eg ‘andmathe-; f | are 
y ‘is thus :-— of the galligaskins, is logic, metap he belles-lettres thr 
{ Here Tomas Sapper lics interr’d, Ah, why ? matics, in perfection. EO o a fall of one iti 
B Born in New England, did in London die; are typified by a saun or My d, an insertion of one ‘the 
TA “4 Was the third son of eight, begot upon wing of the peruke backward, ing of the other, boi 
ia Mis mother Martha, by his father John, hand in the fob, and a negligent swing "Son finge! we} 
toatl Much favour'd by his prince he “gan to be r : PN ine Barcelona betwe Ea J 
f But nipt by death at the age of twenty-three with a pinch of right fine Bare came upon the i k 
a Fata’ to him was that we small-pox nA and thumb, a due quantity orate with pulvil | bu 
W By winch lis muther anu two brethren came. upper lip, and a noddle-casé cay Í 
| | aoe, a 
H ‘ 
5 q 
i | 
ee 
H: 
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~ grave, solemn, stalking pace is heroic 
Aya™ = Hi olitics ; ar unequal one, a genius for 
poety» ed the modern ballad ; and an open breast, 
udacious display of the Holland shirt, is 
ed a fatal tendency to the art military. 
const might be much larger upon these hints, but 
y whom J write to. If you can graft any spe- 
kno’ n upon them, or turn them to the advantage 
culatio persons concerned in them, you willdo a 
of Ca airy becoming the British Spectator, and 
z0r « Your very humble Servant, 
obliges “© Tom Tween.” 


No 519.] SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1712. 
H num pecudumque genus, viteque volantum, 
moreo fert moustra sub æquore pontus. 

Virg, “En, vi, 723, 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main.—DRYDEN. 


Inde homit 
Et que miar 


TuoucH there isa great deal of pleasure in con- 
templating the material world, by which I mean 
| that system of bodies into which nature has so cu- 

riously wrought the mass of dead matter, with the 
eee relations which those bodies bear to one an- 
| other; there is still, methinks, something more won- 
1 gerful and surprising in contempiations on the world 
į of life, by which I mean all those animals with which 
| every part of the universe is furnished. The ma- 
| terial world is only the shell of the universe; the 
| world of life are its inhabitants. 
i If we consider those parts of the material world 
! which lie the nearest to us, and are therefore sub- 
i ject to our observations and inquiries, it is amazing 
Í to consider the infinity of animals with which it is 
| stocked. Every part of matter is peopled; every 
l green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 

scarce a single humour in the body of man, or of any 
| other animal, in which our glasses do not discover 
‘mbriads of living creatures. The surface of ani- 
| mals is also covered with other animals, which are 
l in the same manner the basis of other animals that 
| live upon it; nay, we find in the most solid bodies, 
| as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavities 
. thatare crowded with such imperceptible inhabitants 
| as are too littie for the naked eye to discover. On 
the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, -and rivers, teem- 
ing with numberless kinds of living creatures. We 
| fnd every mountain and marsh, wilderness and 
wood, plentitully stocked with birds and beasts; and 
every part of matter affording proper necessaries and 
conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The author* of the Plurality of Worlds draws a 
yery good argument from this consideration for the 
peopling of every planet; as indeed it seems very 
probable, from the analogy of reason, that if no part 
| of matter which we are acquainted with, lies waste 

and useless, those great bodies, which are at such a 
distance from us, should not be desert and unpeopled, 
but rather that they should be furnished with beings 
adapted to their respective situations, $ 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only which 
are endowed with perception: and is iu a mannet 
thrown away upon dead matter, any further than as 
t ls subservient to beings which are conscious of 
‘theit existence. Accordingly, ws find, from the 


Odies which lie under our observation, that matter 
1 


s Fontenelle —This book was published in 1686, and is 
inde ou the chimerical Vortices of Descartes. 


Qe 
© 
C 


is only made as the basis and support of animals, 
and that there is no more of the one than what is nz- 
cessary for the existence of the other 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, 
that it seems to delight in the conferring of existence 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this 1 | 
a speculation which I have often pursued with great ; 
pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge further upon ıt. 
by considering that part of the scale of beings which 
comes within our knowledge 


There are some living creatures which are raised i 


but just above dead matter. To mention only that 
species of shell-fish, which are formed in the fashion 
of a cone, that grow to the surface of several rocks, 
and immediately die upon their being severed from 
the place where they grow. There are many other | 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no | 
other sense besides that of feeling and taste. Others 
have still an additional one of hearing; others of 
smell, and others of sight. It is wonderful to ob- 
serve by what a gradual progress the world of life” 
advances through a prodigious variety of species, 
before a creature is formed that is complete in all 
its senses; and even among these there is sucha 
different degree of perfection in the sense which one 
animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that, 
though the sense in different animals be distin- 
guished by the same common denomination, it seems 
almost of a different nature. If after this we look ` 
into the several inward perfections of cunning and ! 
sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we find ° 
them rising after the same manner imperceptibly j 
one above another, and receiving additional im- | 
provements, according to the species in which they | 
are implanted. ‘This progress in nature is so very , 
gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior species 
comes very near to the most imperfect of that whielr 
is immediately above it. H 
The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the 
Supreme Being, whose mercy extends to all his 
works, is plainly seen, as l have before hinted, from + 
his having made so very little matter, at least what , 
falls within our knowledge, that does not swarm with i 
life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversity, į 
than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he | 
only made one species of animals, none of the rest; 
would have enjoyed the happiness of existence: he | 
i] 
i 
{ 


1 


has, therefore, specified in his creation every degree 
of life. every capacity of being. The whole chasm 
in nature, from a plant to a man, 13 filled up with 
divers kinds of creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the little 
transitions aud deviations from one species to an- 
other are almost insensible. ‘The intermediate space 
is so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarce a degree of perception which does not appear 
in some one part of the world of life. Is the goud- 
ness or the wisdom of the Divine Being more ma- 
nifested in this his proceeding ? S j 
There is a consequence, besides those I have al- 
ready mentioned, which seems very naturally de 
ducible from the foregoing considerations. If the 
scale of being rises by such a regular progress so 
high as mau, we may, by a parity of reason, suppose 
that it still proceeds gradually through those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him: since there 
is an infinitely greater space and room for different 
degrees of perfection between the Supreme Being 
and man, than between man and the most despi- 
cable insect. This consequence of so great a va- 


riety of beings which are superior to us, from that 
variety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, 
2Q 


nr 2) O S 
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ina passage which I shall here set Clore 
| ing premiscd, that notwithstanding there is andy i 
finite room between -man and his Maker. for t e 
creative power to exert itself in, itis impossible mal 

it should ever be filled up, since there will vesti 
an infinite gap or distance between the ipbest 

created being and the Power which produced him. 
«That there should bemore species of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of sensible and- 
material below us, is probable to me from hence: 
that in all the visible corporeal world we see no 
chasms, or no gaps. All quite down from us the de- 


things, that, in each remove differ very little one 
from the other. There are fishes that have wings, 
and are not strangers to the airy region ; and there 
are some birds that are inhabitants of the water, 
whose blood is cold as fishes, and their flesh so like 
in taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them on fish- 
| days. There are-animals so near of kin both to 
| birds and beasts, that they are the middle between 
| both, Amphibious animals link the terrestrial and 
| -aquatic together. Seals live at land and at sea, and 
it 


i 
[| 
[i 
: | scent is by easy steps, and a continued series of 


porpoises have the warm blood and entrails of a hog; 

not to mention what is confidently reported of mer- 
, maids, or sea-men, there are some brutes that seem 
{ to have as much knowledge and reason as some that 

are called men; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take 
the lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there 
will scarce be perceived any great difference between 
them: and so on, until we come to the lowest and 
the most inorganical parts of matter, we shall find 
every where that the several species are linked to- 
gether, and differ but in almost insensible degrees. 
And, when we consider the infinite power and wis- 
dom of the Maker, we haye reason to think that it 
is suitable to the magnificent harmony of the uni- 
verse, and the great design and infinite goodness of 
the Architect, that the species of creatures should 
also by gentle degrees ascend upward from us to- 
wards his infinite perfection, as we see they gra- 
dually descend from us downward: which if it be 
probable, we haye reason then to be persuaded that 
there are far more species of creatures above us than 
there are beneath; we being in degrees of perfec- 
tion much more remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the lowest state of being, 
ard that which approaches nearest to nothing. And 
yet of all those distinct species we have no clear dis- 
tinct ideas.” 

In this system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves 
our particular attention, as man, who fills up the 
middle space between the animal and intellectual 
nature, the visible and invisible world, and is that 
link in the chain of beings which has been often 
termed the nexus utriusque mundi. So that he who, 
in one respect is associated with angels and arch- 
angels, may look upon a Being of infinite perfection 
as his father, and the highest order of spirits as his 
brethren, may in another respect say to corruption, 
n “Thou art my father; and to the worm, Thou art 

my mother and my sister.” —O 
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Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis—Hor. 1 Od. xxiv, l. 


Aud who can grieve too much ? What time shall end 
Our inourniny for so dear a friend ?—Creucu, 


“Mr. SPECTATOR 

“THE just value you ha 
trimonial state is the TCDS 
write to you, without the 
and confess to you that t 
since I lost a very agreeable wom, 
wile, my sorrow is still fresh: h 
the midst of company, ge i 
revives her memory, with a re eor tance 
should say or do on such an Occasi 
any occurrence of that nature, which T = 
a sense of, though I cannot express it roe 
all over softness, and am obliged to aii 
way toa few sighs and tears before Tu” 
I cannot but recommend the subject of na 
hood to you, and beg you to touch u eae 
first opportunity. To those who Aan ERN the | 
husbands during the lives of their onee to 
be a tasteless jumble of words: but t ee ould 
whom there are not a few) who have anon Gr 
state with the sentiments proper for it ann ae 
every line, which hits the sorrow, attended wi ne 
tear of pity and consolation: ee 


> ; for I know no 
what goodness of Providence it is that eve ay 


Ve ex oa 
on thee ree for the 
fear of being 
hough it is th 


Y 
and give 
be casy, | 
© widow. | 


) ES TY gush 
of passion is a step towards the relief of ead 
there is a certain comfort in the very act of sorrow- 


ing, which, I suppose, arises 
sciousness in the mind, thai the aflliction it is under 
flows from a virtuous cause, My concern is not 
indeed so outrageous as at the first transport; for I 
think it has subsided rather into a soberer state of 
mind than any actual perturbation of spirit. here 
might be rules formed for men’s behaviour on this 
great incident, to bring them from that misfortune 
into the condition I am at present; which is, I 
think, that my sorrow has converted all roughness of 
temper into meekness, good-nature, and compla- 
cency. But indeed, when in a serious and lonely 
hour I present my departed consort to my imagina- 
tion, with that air of persuasion in her countenance 
when I have been in passion, that sweet affability 
when I have been in good humour, that tender com- | 
passion when I have had anything which gave me , 
uneasiness ; I confess to you I am inconsolable, and 
my eyes gush with grier, as if I had seen her but just | 
then expire. In this condition I am broken in upon 
by a charming young woman, my daughter, vp 184 
the picture of what her mother was on her wed ing 
day. The good girl strives to comfort me ; but oor i 
shall I let you know that all the comfort pie g 
me is to make my tears flow more easily? 4 a 
child knows she qnickens my sorrows, aa sa 
my heart at the same time. Oh, ye ee a 
me by what word to speak a motion of the s as 
which there is no name. When she kneels, Ei ea 
me be comforted, she is my child: when ni cee | 
in my arms, and bid her say no mor es iy 
very wife, and is the very comforter eee iat | 
loss of. T banish her the room, and weep 

I have lost her mother, and that I have her. T 
I wish it were possible for ae i 
to have a sense of these pleasing po i 
hich is in | 


from a secret con- 


give me 
She took 


nable. When the L t tola 
certainly dic, she desired as wet a aban) | 
all who rei excent mys lf, might dep™t | 
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~om. She said she had nothing to say, for 
the 700” ‘resigned, and I knew all she knew that 
| she Shea us in this world; but she desired to be 
| concer hat in the presence of God only she might, 
[alone i interruption, do her last duty to me, of 
pine me for all my kindness to her: adding, 
{ t she hoped in my last moments I skould feel the 
taa comfort for my goodness to her, as she did in 
sam? ne had acquiited herself with honour, truth 
that she ha ; > 

d virtue, to me. i f 
da [curb myself, and will not tell you that this 
„ndness cut my heart in twain, when I expected 
A accusation for some passionate starts.of mine, in 
i eae parts of our time together, to say nothing but 
| thank me for the good, if there was any good suit- 
| able to her own excellence ! All that I had ever 
i said to her, all the circumstances of sorrow and joy 
| between us, crowded upon my mind in the same 
‘instant: and when, immediately after, 1 saw the 
| pangs of death come upon that dear body which I 
| had often embraced with transport; when I saw 
‘ those cherishing eyes begin to be ghastly, and their 
Jast struggle to be to fix themselves on me, how did 
[lose all patience! She expired in my arms, and 
in my distraction I thought I saw her bosom still 
heave. There was certainly life yet still left. I 
‘cried, she just now spoke to me, But, alas! I grew 
giddy, and all things moved about me, from the dis- 
‘temper of my own head; for the best of women was 
breathless and gone for ever. 

“ Now the doctrine I would, methinks, have you 
| raise from this account I have given you is, that 
‘there is a certain cquanimaty in those who are good 

and just, which runs into their very sorrow, and dis- 
‘appoints the force of it. Though they must pass 
| through afflictions in common with all who are in 
| human nature, yet their conscious integrity shall 
| undermine their affliction; nay, that very affliction 
shall add force to their integrity, from a reflection 
of the use of virtue in the hour of affliction. T sat 
down with a design to put you upon giving us rules how 
| to overcome such griefs as these, but I should rather 
| advise you to teach men to be capable of them. 
| “You men of letters have what you call the fine 
taste in your apprehensions of what is properly done 
,orsaid. There is something like this deeply grafted 
l in the soul of him who is honest and faithful in all 
his thoughts and actions. Everything which is 
false, vicious, or unworthy, is despicable to him, 
though all the world should approve it. At the same 
| time he has the most lively sensibility in all enjoy- 
| ments and sufferings which it is proper for him to 
| have where any duty of life is concerned. To want 
| sorrow when you in decency and truth should be 
| afflicted, is, I should think, a greater instance of a 
| man’s being a blockhead than not to know- the 
| beauty of any passage in Virgil. You have not yet 
i observed, Mr. Spectator, that the fine gentlemen of 

this age set up for hardness of heart; and humanity 
has very little share in their pretences. Heisa 
| brave fellow who is always ready to kill a man he 
| hates, but he does not stand in the same degree of 
esteem who laments for the woman he loves" I 

should fancy you might work up a thousand pretty 
| thoughts, by reflecting upon the persons most sus- 
ceptible of the sort of sorrow I haye spoken of; 

x ? 

| and I dare yay you will find upon examination that 
| they are the wisest and the bravest of mankind who 
| are most capable of it. 
_ “Lam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
Norwich, 7° Octobris, 1712. COIN USD 


i 
| 
| . 
| 
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Vera redit facies, dissimulata perit. —P ARB. 
The real face returns, the counterfeit is lost. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I nave been for many years loud in this asser- 
tion, that there are very few that can see or hear; I 
mean, that can report what they have seen or heard; 
and this through incapacity or prejudice, one of 
which disables almost every man who talks to you 
from representing things as he ought. For which 
reason I am come toa resolution of believing no 
thing I hear; and I contemn the man given to nar- 
ration under the appellation of ‘a matter of fact 
man :’ and, according to me, a matter-of-fact man is 
one whose life and conversation is spent in the re- 
port of what is not matter of fact. è 

“ I remember when Prince Eugene was here, ' 
there was no knowing his height or figure, until 
you, Mr. Spectator, gave the public satisfaction in 
that matter. In relations, the force of the expres- 
sion lies very often more in the look, the tone of 
voice, or the gesture, than the words themselves ; 
which, being repeated in any other manner by the 
undiseerning, bear a very different interpretation 
from their original meaning. I must confess I for- 
merly have turned this humour of mine to very good 
account; for whenever I heard any narration ut- 
tered with extraordinary vehemence, and grounded 
upon considerable authority, I was always ready to 
lay any wager that it was not so. Indeed I never 
pretended to be so rash as to fix the matter any par- 
ticular way in opposition to theirs; but as there are 
a hundred ways of any thing happening, besides that 
it has happened, I only controverted its falling out 
in that one manner as they settled it, and left it to 
the ninety-nine other ways, and consequently had 
nore probability of success. I had arrived ata 
particular skill in warming a man so far in his nar- 
ration as to make him throw in a little of the mar- 
vellous, and then, if he has much fire, the next de- 
gree is the impossible. Now this is always the time 
for fixing the wager. But this requires the nicest 
management, otherwise very probably the dispute 
may arise to the old determination by battle. In 
these conceits I have been very fortunate, and have 
won some wagers of those who have professedly va- 
lued themselves upon intelligence, and have put 


| themselves to great charge and expense to be mis- 


informed considerably sooner than the rest of the 
world. i 

“ Having got a comfortable sum by this my op- 
position to public report, I have brought myself 
now to so great a perfection in inattention, more 
especially to `party-relations, that at the same time 
I seem with greedy ears to devour up the discourse, 
I certainly do not know one word of it, but pursue 
my own course of thought, whether upon business or 
amusement, with much tranquillity; I say inatten- 
| tion, because a late act of parliament* has secured 
all party liars from the penalty of a wager, and con- 
sequently made it unprofitable to attend to them. 
However, good-breeding obliges a man to maintain 
the figure of the keenest attention, the true posture 
of which in a coffee-house I take to consist in lean- 
ing over a table with the edge of it pressing hard 
upon your stomach: for the more pain the narration 
is received with, the more gracious is your bending 


* Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 17.—By it all wagers laid upon a con- 
tingency relating to the war with Frarce were declared to be 


void 
2Q2 
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over; besides that the narrator thinks you forget 
your pain by the pleasure of hearing him. 

«Fort Knock has occasioned several very per- 
j plexed and inelegant heats’ and animosities; and 
| there was one the other day, ina coffee-house where 
| J was, that took upon him to clear that business to 
! me, for he said he was there. I knew him to be 
| that sort of man that had not strength of capacity 
| tobe informed of anything that depended merely 
' upon his being an eye-witness, and therefore was 
| fully satisfied he could give me no information, for 
! the very same reason he believed he could, for he 
| was there. However, I heard him with the same 
\ 
| 
i 
1 


greediness as Shakspeare describes in the following 


lines :— 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
With open mouth, swallowing a tailor's news. 


“J confess of late I have not been so nuch | 


amazed at the declaimers in coffee-houses as I for- 
| merly was, being satisfied that they expect to be 

rewarded for their vociferations. Of these liars there 
i are two sorts: the genius of the first consists in 
much impudence, and a strong memory ; the others 
{have added to these qualifications a good under- 
' Standing. and smooth language. These, therefore, 
| have only certain heads, which they are as eloquent 
| upon as they can,and may be called ‘ embellishers ;’ 
‘the others repeat only what they hear from others 
Í as literally as their parts or zeal will permit, and 
l are called ‘reciters.’ Here was a fellow in town 
l some years ago, who used to divert himself by tell- 
ing a lie at Charing-cross in the morning at eight 
o'clock, and then following it through all parts of 
the town until eight at night; at which time he 
came to a club of his friends, and diverted them 
< with an account what censure it had at Will’s in 

Covent-garden, how dangerous it was believed to be 
‘at Child’s, and what inference they drew from it 
| with relation to stocks at Jonathans. I have had 
the honour to travel with this gentleman I speak of 
in search of one of his falsehoods; and have been 
pea: when they have described the very man they 
ave spoken to, as him who first reported it, tall or 
short, black or fair, a gentleman or a ragamufin, 
i according as they liked the intelligence. I have 
| heard one of our ingenious writers of news say, that, 

when he has had a customer come with an advertise- 
, ment of an apprentice or a wife run away, he has 

desired the advertiser to compose himself a little be- 

fore he dictated the description of the offender: for 

when a person is put into a public paper by a man 


day before he offended, or else he was sure he would 
never find him out. ‘These ana many other hints 
į I could suggest to you for the elucidation of all fic- 
tions; but I leave it to your own sagacity to improve 
or neglect this speculation. 

3 “I am, Sir, your most obedient, 

T. “humble Servant.” 


i 
| CHA 
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X ——Adjuro nunquain eam me deserturum; 
i nea capiundos mihi sciam esse inimicos omnes homines. 
į Hane mihi expetivi, contigit, conveniunt mores: valeant, 


Qui inter nos discidium volunt : hanc, nisi mors, mi adimet 
} nemo. Ver, Andr. act. iv. sc, 2 
_ I swear never to forsake her; no, though I were sure to make 
all men my enemies, Her I desired; her I have obtained ; 
our humours agree. Perish all thoso who would sepa ata 
us! Daath alone shall deprive me of her! 


I soven esteem myself a very | 
speculations could in the least E ; 
tifying the conduct of my y ati Se 
most important affairs of life rs ers in one Of th. 
marriage. This state is the foun ge tbeir choj the 
nity, and the chief band of sop; Omm 
think I can be too frequent on sukse, ent I don 
give light to my unmarried reader in Which an 
which is so essential to their following * Patticulay 
misery. A virtuous disposition, a ¢ happiness or 
ing, an agreeable person, and an ee Understand. 
the things which should be chief asy fortune, are 
occasion. Because my present T esgardeq on this 
young lady, who I think is now in Ae to direct a 
take of many lovers, I shall talk at Hee Whom to 
female readers. The advantages aS time to m 
say, of sense, beauty, and riches, are eae going to 
tainly the chief motives to a prudent y at are cer. 
of fortune for changing her conditions NE Bone 
is to have her eye upon each of these "thet nee 
herself, whether the man who has most of th ete 
commendations in the lump is not the ost rae 
He that has excellent talents, with a madara 
tate, and an agreeable person, is preferable rae | 
who is only rich, if it were only that good P 
may purchase riches, but riches cannot purch a 
worthy endowments. I do not mean that wit a 
a capacity to entertain, is what should be hichly | 
valued, except it is founded on good-nature and hu | 

| 
| 


manity. There are many ingenious men, whose abili- 
ties do little else but make themselves and those about 
them uneasy. Such are those who are far gone in 
the pleasures of the town, who cannot support life 
without quick sensations and gay reflections, and are 
strangers to tranquillity, to right reason, and a calm 
motion of spirits, without transport or dejection. 
These ingenious men, of all men living, are most to | 
be avoided by her who would be happy im a husband. 
They are immediately sated with possession, and 
must necessarily fly to new acquisitions of beauty to 
pass away the wiling moments and intervals of life; 
for with them every hour is heavy that is not joyful. 
But there is a sort of man of wit and sense, that 
can reflect upon his own make, and that of his part- 
ner, with eyes of reason and honour, and who be- 
lieves he offends against both these, if he does not 
look upon the woman who chose him to be under 
his protection in sickness and health with the utmost 
gratitude, whether from that moment she is sunie 
or defective in person or mind: I say there an 
those who think themselves bound to SUPE 
good-nature the failings of those who lore t m 
and who always think those the objects of ove A 
pity who came to their arms the objects o! Joy # 


admiration. ; f wit, 
Of this latter sort is Lysander, Se ih aud 

learning, sobriety, and good-nature; 0f Lee a 

estate below no woman to accept; and of w 


4 is scent 
might be said, should he succeed in a PG 
wishes, his mistress raised his fortune, anaes with 
she made it. When a woman 1$ delibera nel Lbs 
herself whom she shall choose, of aaa nader 
other in other pretensions, certainly he on Peavily in 
standing is to be preferred. Life bene aos 
the repeated conversation of one who! ns and ob- 
gination to be fired at the several occasi0 Baie 
jects which come before him, or who con ee 
out of his reflections ne ths o 5 
Honest Will Thrash and his wife, 
ried above four months, have scarca 
say to each other this six weeks; 
form to one’s self a sillier picture 
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jn solemn pomp and plenty, unable to 
crete fortunes, and ata full. stop among a 
servants, to whose taste of life they are be- 
r the little satisfactions by which they can 


LLS, 
Dr ow 
oo 
= 
a 


very modest nti 
i ‘pid than it really deserves; but I am sure it is 
jes 


t to exalt the commerce with an ingenious com- 
tOO high, to say that every new accident or 
bject which comes into such a gentleman’s way, 
G fe new pleasures and satisfactions. The 
obation of his words and actions is a continual 


new 


good . 
her mind more improved, and her heart more glad, 


from every circumstance which they meet with. He 
yill lay out his invention in forming new pleasures 
and amusements, and make the fortune she has 
brought him subservient to the honour and reputa- 
tion of her and hers. A man of sense, who is thus 
obliged, is ever contriving the happiness of her who 
did him so great a distinction; while the fool is un- 
orateful without vice, and never returns a favour 
because he is not sensible of it. I would, methinks, 
have so much to say for myself, that, if I fell into 
the hands of him who treated me ill, he should be 
sensible when he did so. His conscience should be 
of my side, whatever became of his inclination. I 
donot know but it is the insipid choice which has 
been made by those who have the care of young wo- 
men, that the marriage state itself has been liable 
toso much ridicule. Buta well-chosen love, moved 
| by passion on both sides, and perfected by the ge- 
| nerosity of one party, must be adorned with so many 
handsome incidents on the other side, that every 
particular couple would be an example in many cir- 
‘cumstances to all the rest of the species. I shall 
end the chat upon this subject with a couple of let- 
‘ters; one from a lover, who is very well acquainted 
| with the way of bargaining on these occasions; and 
she other from his rival, who has a less estate, but 
great gallantry of temper. As for my man of pru- 
dence, he makes love, as he says, as if he were al- 
ready a father, and, laying aside the passion, comes 
tothe reason of the thing. 


“ MADAM, 


Vie My counsel has perused the inventory of your 


‘state, and considered what estate you have, which 
seems is only yours, and to the male-heirs of your 
toddy; but, in default of such issue, to the right 
‘heirs of your uncle Edward for ever. ‘Thus, Madam, 
Tam advised you cannot (the remainder not being 
M you) dock the entail; by which means my estate, 
Which is fee-simple, will come by the settlement pro- 
‘Posed to your children begotten by me, whether they 
'ttemales or females: but my children begotten upon 
You will not inherit your lands, except I beget a son, 
Now, Madam, since things are so, you are a woman 
ol that prudence, and understand the world so well 
‘Snot to expect I should give you more than you 
tan give me. 
“Tam, Madam (with great respect), 
“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

ce N wo 
her lover’s estate is less than this gentle- 
but he expressed himself as follows :— 
“Mavam, 


u . 
I haye given in my estate to your counsel, and 


The ot 
Tan's, 


desired my own lawyer to insist upon no terms 
which your friends can propose for your certain ease 
and advantage; for indeed I have no notion of 
making difficulties of presenting you with what can- | 
not make me happy without you. 
“Tam, Madam, | 
“Your most devoted humble Servant, | 
SB A | 
You must. know the relations have met upon this; 
and the girl being mightily taken with the latter 
epistle, she is laughed at, and uncle Edward is to 
be dealt with to make her a suitable match to the 
worthy gentleman who has told her he does not care 
a farthing for her. All I hope for is, that the fair 
lady will make use of the first light night to show 
B. T. she understands a marriage is not to be con- ' 
sidered as a common bargain.—T. 
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~ Nunc augur Apollo, 

Nunc Lyciæ sortes, nunc et Jove missus ab ipso 
Interpres divum fert horrida jussa per auras. 

Scilicet is superis labor—————_ Vira. Æn.iv. 376 


Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god, 

Now Hermesis employed from Jove's abode, i 

To warn him hence, as if the peaceful state I 

Of heavenly powers were touch'd with human fate! | 
DrYDEN 


I am always highly delighted with the discovery 
of any rising genius among my countrymen. For 
this reason, I have read over, with great pleasure, ' 
the late miscellany published by Mr. Pope, in which — 
there are many excellent compositions of that inge- į 
nious gentleman. I have hada pleasure of the same | 
kind in perusing a poem that is just published, On! 
the Prospect of Peace;* and which, I hope, will | 
mect with such a reward from its patrons as so noble | 
a performance deserves, I was particularly Tal 
pleased to find that the author had not amused him- | 
self with fables out of the pagan theology, and that! 
when he hints at any thing of this nature he alludes ' 
to it only as to a fable. | 

Many of our modern authors, whose learning very 
often extends nofurther than Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
do not know how to celebrate a great man, without 
mixing a parcel of school-boy tales with the recital | 
of his actions. If you read a poem on a fine woman 
among the authors of this class, you shall see that it 
turns more upon Venus or Helen than on the party 
concerned. I have known a copy of verses on a! 
great hero highly commended: but upon asking to : 
hear some of the beautiful passages, the admirer of 
it has repeated to me a speech of Apollo, or a de- 
scription of Polypheme. At other times, when I 
have searched for the actions of a great man, who ¢ 
gave a subject to the writer, I have been entertained 
with the exploits of a river-god, or have been forced | 
to attend a Fury in her mischievous progress, from ; 
one end of the poem to the other. When we are at | 
school it is necessary for us to be acquainted with į 
the system of pagan theology; and we may be al- ‘ 
lowed tò enliven a theme, or point an epigram, with 
a heathen god; but when we would write a manly | 
panegyric that should carry in it all the colours of ! 
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1 ! mock heroic poems the use of the hea Ja PA a eee | 7 
rA uR is not iD but graceful, because palone so him: in short, expect whic oes tiot a 
it is the design of such compositions to divert oy jagent sha be introduced, or any fact ra toy Pegan ject 
adapting the fabulous machines of the ancients to |a man cannot give credit io with a ated, Which va 

s d 


i Sa p i ao good 4 
5 3 ' vided 7 : 590d cong, 
i Jow subjects, and at the same time by ridiculing such | Provided always, that nothing herein “lence Ic! 


kinds of machinery in modern writers. If any are ee Beane oF be Fanes to extend re Contained y Jac 
of opinion that there is a necessity of admitting | t ie Ene: S Lee ON shall peseta] of J | spac 
these classical legends into our serious COL eae ee a out their gods and g desses iwi [eS 
in order to give them a more poetical turn, I wou penae nanner asif thispaper had never heen wine the few 
recommend to their consideration the pastorals of Mr. k vriten.» ikr 
Phillips. One would Hie Genet t impossible Tor | S; st 

is kind of poetry to have snbsisted w aw) MES : : ! : 
Ba ae TRN E and water-nymphs, with No. 524.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 712.. H au 
all the tribe of rural deities. But we see he has Nos populo damus—— spy, oa 
given a new life and a more natural beauty to this As the world leads, we follow. a 


way of writing, by substituting in the place of these 


antiquated fables the superstitious mythology which PE ean on it into my head to write i 
prevails among the shepherds of our own cotintry. aA th F met whieh a ctermined to print nothing | yar 
Virgil and Homer might compliment their heroes, ie a a Lie oe not of my own inventio he 
by interweaving the actions of deities with their u ge a oe Prenas have of late commu. j won 
achievements; but for a Christian author to write in ee to me oes of t a nature, which, for their Wis 
the pagan creed, to make Prince Bugene a favourite | a a my By n, I have hitherto suppressed, beix 
of Mars, or to carry on a correspondence between | Had t printed every one that came to my hands, nua 
Bellona and the Marshal de Villars, would be down- | my kook a speculat wae would have been litile else who 
right puerility, and unpardonable in a poet that is petm z m SpE Poncii my correspondents | sibl 
past sixteen. It is want of sufficient elevation in a | siete oe hd, Ween est as to offer an ex- S| whi 
genius to describe realities, and place them in a | cuse ieee reget he de capacity to dream better. 1 drar 
shining light, that makes him have recourse to such | I have by me, for A e, the dream of a young lay, 
trifling antiquated fables; as a man may write a gentleman not passer aen T have likewise by me thei 
fine description of Bacchus or Apollo, that does not | the dream of a person of quality, and another called stra 
know how to draw the character of any of his con- | The Lady’s Dream. In these, and other pieces of alot 
i temporaries. the same nature, it is supposed the usual allowances $ 
} In order therefore to put a stop to this absurd | will be made to the Sg ad comton, and Pe of the and 
i practice, I shall publish the following edict, by virtue | dreamer. _ To prevent this inun ee o aream | ther 
Bi ti of that spectatorial authority with which I stand niek mily aos AS TER Erens wl ie 
i in sted. dreamers o rea a "iC $ } 3! 
i © Whereas the time of a general peace is, in all | couched, after YN nreo in a yay simple and m 
appearance, drawing near, being informed that there | concise precept. i Never tell by acai atte aid 
are several ingenious persons who intend to skow ; that philosopher; “ for though thou thyse Pot A 
their talents on so happy an occasion; .and being j take a pieasure in telling thy dream, Sit ay 
willing, as much as in me lies, to prevent that effu- | take no pleasure in hearing it. Aner pet cs 
sion of nonsense which we have good cause to appre- preface, I must do justice ae T ‘hich Taare We 
hend; I do hereby strictly require every person who | Which I have lately published, and w am Eshil Ml ee 
shall write on this subject, to remember that he is a | owned to have been written by other han E: S ere 
Christian, and not to sacrifice his catechism to his | add a dream to these which comes to me Te ane 
poetry, In order to it, I do expect of him in the land, by one who declares hina There ae 
first place to make his own poem, without depending | and, for all I know, may be second-sig A E iae 
upon Phebus for any part of it, or calling out for | is, indeed, something in it of the Spee nee which He, 
aid upon any one of the Muses by name. Ido like- yan; but at the same time B N publish it, A pat 
wise positively forbid the sending of Mercury with | that author was never-master 0 ori P am with the @ | beh 
any particular message or dispatch relating to the | because I question not but it wi i use ihe ima- í | his 
peace, and shall by no means suffer Minerva to take | taste of all my popular readers, aap und; declaring, c 
i z upon her the shape of any plenipotentiary concerned | ginations of those who are more ee t dream which gre: 
| in this great work. I ‘do further declare, that .I |at the same time, that this is the las a l 
; shall not allow the Destinies to have had a hand in |I intend to publish this season. abo 
the deaths of the several thousands who have been 5 whe 
slain in the late war, being of opinion that all such “Sir, F ing led into 2 and 
deaths may be very well accounted for by the Chris- “I was last Sunday in the Mee of virtue» tho 
i tian system of powder and ball. I do therefore | serious reflecuon on the reasona’' ‘llent sermon l pea 
j strictly forbid the Fates to cut the thread of man’s | and great folly of vice, from an exse arish-church, but 
life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless it be for | had heard that afternoon m on showed us, tim 
the sake of the rhyme. And whereas I have good | Among other observations the ae ster propose the 
reason to fear that Neptune will have a great deal | that the temptations which the mI her madmen but 
K of business on his hands, in several poems which we | were all on a supposition that we ar rus such; | j | toy 


a . : i rende: 
may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do also pro- | or fools, or with au intention to ves to to | 


AETI F > A 3 ffer ourse: 
hibit his appearance,unless it be done in metaphor, | that in no other affair we W ould su plainly and the 


F 
Hh simile, or any very shórt allusion; and that even | be thus imposed upon, in a oa His illustrations C 
Bs, here he be not permitted to enter but with great cau- | clearly against our visible interest sion and th 
$ tion and circumspection, I desire that the same | and arguments carried so muc s pained a consi | | Mo 
pii rule may be extended tohis whole fraternity of | conviction with them, that iy in my memory: | | Per 
oe heathen gods; it being my design to condemn every | derable while fresh, and wor a eit thought, H8V° | | 
f | ES i poem to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or until at last the mind, fatigue | — 
arte a ii io ne 

J peers ee a a a O KA 
i fi t á * 
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ie 
way whi wes 
i sleeP? resented me with the followiug vision :— 
| ject thought I was just awoke out of a sleep that 
; jd never remember the beginning of; the 
ae ere I found myself to be was a wide and 
Jace ee plain, full of people that wandered up and 
spy through several beaten paths, whereof some 
0 
few Mading and turning like a labyrinth; but 
an appeared to me afterward that these last all 
en in one issue, so that many that seemed to steer 


ae contrary courses, did at length mect and face 


it 
itp another, to 
them. ‘, . 

“In the midst of the plain there was a great 
fountain ; they called it the spring of Self-loye: out 
of it jssued two rivulets to the castward and west- 
ward: the name of the first was Heavenly-Wisdom ; 
jts water was wonderfully clear, but of a yet more 
yonderful effect : the other’s name was Worldly- 
Wisdom; its water was thick, and yet far from 
being dormant or stagnating, for it was in a conti- 
nual violent agitation ; which kept the travellers, 
whom I shall mention by-and-byc, from being sen- 
sible of the foulness and thickness of the water; 
which had this effect, that it intoxicated those who 
drank it, and made them mistake every object that 
lay before them. Both rivulets were parted near 
their springs into so many others, as there were 
straight and 
along to their respective issues. 


and then diverting, to refresh and otherwise qualify 
themselves 


were about by drinking these waters. 
of the perspective of every straight path, all which 
did end in one issue and point, appeared a high pil- 
lar, all of diamond, casting rays as bright as those 
of the sun into the paths; which rays had also cer- 
tain sympathizing and alluring virtues in them, so 
that whosoever had made some considerable pro- 
gress in his journey onwards towards the pillar, by 
the repeated impressions of these rays upon him, 
Was wrought into an habitual inclination and con- 


paths, which alone led to that radiant body, the 


his nature. 


the forcible oppressions of slumber and | 
lst fancy, unwilling yet to drop the sub- 


straight, and in direct lines, but most of 


the no little amazement of many of 


crooked paths, which they attended all 
“J observed from the several paths many now 


for their journey, to the respective rivu- 
Jets that ran near them: they contracted a very | 
observable courage and steadiness in what they 
At the end 


version of his sight towards it, so that it grew at last 
in a manner natural to him to look and gaze upon 
it, whereby he was kept steady in the straight 


beholding of which was now grown a gratifi~ation to 


“ At the issue of the crooked paths there was a 
great black tower, out of the centre of which streamed 
a long succession of flames,. which did rise even 
above the clouds; it gave a very great light to the 
Whole plain, which did sometimes outshine the light, 


paths, and they would now and then catch up those 
|that were nearest to them; these they took up 
straight, and whirled over the walls inte the flaming 
tower, and they were no more seen nor heard of. 

“ They would sometimes cast their nets towards 
the right paths to catch the stragglers, whose eyes, 
for want of frequent drinking at the brook that ran 
by them, grew dim, whereby they lost their way: 
these would sometimes very narrowly miss being 
catched away, but I could not hear whether any of 
|these had ever been so unfortunate, that had been 
before very hearty in the straight paths. 

“ I considered all these strange sights with great 
attention, until at last I was interrupted by a clus- 
ter of the travellers in the crooked paths, who came 
up to me, bid me go along with them, and presently 
fell to singing and dancing: they took me by the 
hand, and so carried me away along with them. 
After I had followed them a considerable while, I 
perceived I had lost the black tower of light, at 
which I greatly wondered; but as I looked and 
gazed round about me, and saw nothing, I began to 
fancy my first vision had been but a dream, and 
there was zo such thing in reality; but then I con- 
sidered that if I could fancy to see what was not, I 
might as weil have an iilusion wrought on me at 
present, and not see what was really before me, I 
was very much confirmed in this thought, by the 
(effect I then just observed the water of Worldly- 
Wisdom had upon me; for as [had drank a little 
of it again, I felt a very sensible effect in my head: 
methought it distracted and disordered all there ; 
this made me stop of a sudden, suspecting some 
charm or enchantment. As I was casting about 
within myself what I should do, and whom to apply 
, to in this case, I spied at some distance off mea 
‘man beckoning, and making signs to me to come 
‘over to him. I cried to him, I did not know the 
| way. He then called to me audibly, to step at least 
| out of the path I was in; for if I stayed there any 

longer I was in danger to be catched in a great net 
| that was just hanging over me, and ready to catch 
me up; that he wondered I was so blind, or so dis. 
tracted, as not to sce so imminent and visible a 
danger; assuring me, that as soon as I was out of 
that way, he would come to me ta lead me into a 
more secure path, This I did, and he brought me 
his palm full of the water of Heayenly- Wisdom, 
which was of very great use to me, for my eyes were 
straight cleared, and I saw the great black tower 
just before me: but the great net which I spied so 
near me cast mein such a terror, that I ran back as 
far as I could in one breath, without looking be- 
hind me. Then my benefactor thus bespoke me: 
“You have made the wonderfulest escape m the 
world; the water you used to drink is of a bewitch- 
ing nature, you would else have been mightily 
shocked at the deformities and meanness of the 


to a aud oppressed the beams, of the adamantine pillar; | place; for beside the set of blind fools in whose com- 

rtue> though by the observation I made afterward, it ap- | pany you was, you may now behold many others who 

on l peared that it was not from any diminution of light, | are only bewitched after another no less dangerous 

irch, but that this lay in the travellers, who would some- | manner. Look a little that way, there goes a crowd 

d us, times step out of the straight paths, where they lost | of passengers ; they have indeed so good a head as 

osed. the full prospect of the radiant pillar, and saw it | not to suffer themselves to be blinded by this be- 

mea but sideways: but the great light from the black | witching water; the black tower is not vanished out 

uch; tower, which was somewhat particularly scorching | of their sight, they see it whenever they look up to 

es 6 to them, woulu generally light and hasten them to lit: but see how they go sideways, and with their 

an cir proper climate again, eyes downwards, as if they were mad, that they ma 
oon “Round about the black tower there were, me- | thus rush into the net, without being beforeband 

ae ought, many thousands of huge misshapen ugly | troubled at the thought of so miserable a destruc- | 

onsi Monsters; these had great nets, which they were | tion. Their wills are so perverse, and their hearts 
oe Perpetually plying and casting towards the crooked | so fond of the pleasures of the place, that rathex | 

w 
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than forego them they will run all hazards, and yen- 
ture upon all the miseries and woes before them. : 
u eee there that other company ;>though they 
should drink none of the bewitching water, yet they 
take a course bewitching and deluding. See how 
they chonse the crookedest paths, whereby they have 
often the black tower behind them, and sometimes 
see the radiant column sideways, which gives them 
zome weak glimpse of it! These fools content them- 
selves with that, not knowing whether any other 
have any more ofits influence and light than them- 
selves; this road is called that of Superstition, or 
Human Invention: they grossly overlook that which 
the rules and laws of the place prescribe to them, 
and contrive some other scheme, and set of direc- 
tions and prescriptions for themselves, which they 
hope will serve their turn.” He showed me many 
other kind of fools, which put me quite out of hu- 
mour with the place, At last he carried me to the 
right paths, where I found true and solid pleasure, 
which entertained me all the way, until we came in 
closer sight of the pillar, where the satisfaction in- 
creased to that measure, that my faculties were not 
able to contain it; in the straining of them I was 
violently waked, not a little grieved at the vanishing 
| of so pleasing a drean. 
“ Glasgow, Sept. 29.” 


No. 525.) SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1712. 


‘That love alone, which virtue s .aws control, 
Deserves reception in the human soul. 


Ir is my custom to take frequent opportunities of 
inquiring from time to time what success my specu- 
į lations meet with in the town. Iam glad to find, 
in particular, that my discourses on marriage have 
A friend of* mine gives me to 
understand, from Doctors’ Commons, that moze li- 
eences-have been taken out there of late than usual, 
I am likewise informed of several pretty fellows, 
who have resolved to commence heads of families by 
the first favourable opportunity. One of them writes 


me word that he is ready to enter into the bond of | 
matrimony, provided I will give it him under my | 
hand (as I now do), that a man may show his face | 


in good company after he is married, and that he 
need not be ashamed to treat a woman with kindness 
who puts herself into his power for life. 

I have other letters on this subject, which say that 
I am attempting to make a revolution in the world 
of gallantry, and that the consequence of it will be 
that a great deal of the sprightliest wit and satire of 
the last age will be lost; that a bashful fellow upon 
changing his condition, wiil be no longer puzzled 


how to stand the raillery of his facetious compa- | 


nions; that he need not own he married only to 
plunder an heiress of her fortune, nor pretend that 
he uses her ill, to avoid the ridiculous name of a fond 
husband. í 

Indeed, if I may speak my opinion of great part 
of the writings which once prevailed among us under 
the notion of humour, they are such as would tempt 
one to think there had been an association among 
the wits of those times to rally legitimacy out of our 
island. A state of wedlock was the common mark 
of all the adventures in a farce or comedy, as well 
as the essayers in lampoon and satire, to shoot at; 
and nothing was a more standing jest, in all clubs of 
fashionable mirth and gay conversation. It was de- 
termined among those airy critics, that the appella- 
tion of a sober man should signify a spiritless fellow. 


_ be expressed in any 


‘able, the proper ideas of thi Well as 
. ngs, slw 
tempted this already on the Rees as I have a 
severa? papers, I shall here lect of m 


‘without a mistress, is like a tre 


| comparison between the frivolous affect 


And I am apt to think jr Was 
that good-nature. a word 50 
our language, that some 


about tj 
he sq 
peculiarly 7 Ze time 
x have afirme ly ele ant ; 
«te 5 other, cam y 
suspicious, and in danger of ane to 


Sih Tehdereg | 
s) e e 
its original sense to so distant an sae ferred from | 
I must confess it a t 


has been my ANA of folly, | 


course of my writings, to Testore, ag 


5 a ` 
add some wA triage jn | 


vatious which occur to me on the same } tuer obser. | 
Nothing scems to be thought. by a ae 
meu, so indispensable an Ornament jn fast 
Shionab], 1 
e 
1 


life, as love. “ A knight-errant.” ae 
» Says Don Quixote | 
e Without leaves.» | 
; 


who has not some 
pretend to appear | 


€ gentle. | 


| 


anda man of mode amone Us. 
an D : g us, 
fair pe to ae for, might as well 
lressed w s périwi 
dressed y ithout his periwig, We have lovers į 
prose innumerable. All our pretenders to pace 
are professed inamoratos ; aud there is searce es j 
good or bad, tobe heard of, who has not som a 
or supposed Saccharissa to improve his vein eat 
If love be any refinement, conjug ; 


al love } 
pa ae z $ © must he 
certainly so in a much higher degree, There is no | 


1 | ations of at. | 
tracting the eyes of women with whom you are only | 
captivated by way of amusement, and of whom a 
haps you know nothing more than their AEEA 
and a regular and uniform endeavour to make your. i 
self valuable, both as a friend and lover, Re one | 


| Whom you have chosen to be the companion of your | 


life. ‘The first is the spring of a thousand fopperies, | 
silly artifices, falsehoods, and perhaps barbarities, | 
or at best rises no higher than to a kind of dancing- | 
school breeding, to give the person a more sparkling | 
air. The latter is the parent of substantial virtues 
and agreeable qualities, and cultivates the mind 
while it improves the behaviour. The passion of 
love to a mistress, even where it is most sincere, re- 
sembles too much the flame of a fever: that toa 
wife is like the vital heat. 

I have often thought, if the letters written by men 
of good-nature to their wives were to be compared 
with those written by men of gallantry to their mis- 
tresses, the former, notwithstanding any inequality 
of style, would appear to have the advantage. j 
Friendship, tenderness, and constancy, dressed in a ; 
simplicity of expression, recommend themselves by 
a more native elegance, than passionate raptures, 
extravagant encomiums, and slavish adoration. 
we were admitted to search the cabinet of the bean 
tiful Narcissa, among heaps of epistles from severa 
admirers, which are there preserved with equal co 
how few should we find but would make any one si¢ : 
in the reading, except her who is flattered by thee 
But in how different a style must the wise pon 
lus, who converses with that good sense an pa i 
humour among all his friends, write to a wife p 
the worthy object of his utmost affection? De 


volus, both in public and private, and all See a 
of life, appears to have every good quality =a and 


sirable ornament. Abroad, he is revere Phe satis- 
estecmed; at home, beloved and happy- pjtual com- 
faction he enjoys there settles into an ha; 1 cnliyens 
placency, which shines in his countenance Sa those 
his wit, and seasons his conversation. Y ` 


n in 
of his acquaintance, who have never oon UE it; 
his retirement, are sharers in the happine 

and it is very much owing to his being t st stead 
best beloved of husbands, that he is the Be panions. 
fast of friends, and the most agreeable of com} 
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| Aro isa sensible pleasure in contemplating such | 
| “fal instances of domestic life. The happiness | 
peat conjugal state appears heightened to the 
of he degree it is capable of when we see two per- 
bight accomplished minds not only united in the 
| -s0BS “nterests and affections, but in their taste of} 
ge) improvements, pleasures and diversions. 
c of the finest gentlemen and politest w 
of the age In W hich he lived, has left us, in his | 
ters B Hispulla, his wife’s aunt, one of the ost | 
Jeter ble family pieces of this kind I have ever met 
agree Į shall end this discourse with a transiation 
wits and I believe the reader will be of my opi- 
R that conjugal love is drawn in it with a deli- 
a which makes it appear to be, as I have repre- 
sented it, an ornament as well as a virtue. 


| “ PLINY TO HISPULLA. 


«Asl remember that great affection’ which was | 
, petween you and your excellent brother, and know 
ou love his daughter as your own, so as not only to 
| express the tenderness of the best of aunts, but even 
' to supply that of the best of fathers; I am sure it | 
| ill be @ pleasure to you to hear that she proves | 
| worthy of her father, worthy of you, and of your an dj 
| her ancestors. Her ingenuity is admirable; her 
| frugality extraordinary. She loves me, the surest 
| pledge of her virtue; and adds to this a wonderful 
| disposition to learning, which she has acquired from 
her affection to me. She reads my writings, studies 
, them, and even gets them by heart. You would 
‘smile to see the concern she is in when I have a 
| cause to plead, and the joy she shows when it is 
over, She finds means to have the first news brought 
| her of the success I meet with in court, how I am | 
heard, and what decree is made. If I recite any | 
thing in public, she cannot refrain from placing her- | 
self privately in some corner to hear, where with į 
| the utmost delight, she feasts on my applauscs. 
| Sometimes she sings my verses, and accompanies 
| them with the lute, without any master except love, 
the best of instructors. From these instances, I 
take the most certain omens of our perpetual and 
increasing happiness; since her affection is not 
founded on my youth and person, which must gra- 
| dually decay, but she is in love with the immortal 
part of me, my glory and reputation. Nor indeed 
could less be expected from one who had the happi- 
ness to receive her education from you, who in your 
house was accustomed to every thing that was vir- 
tuous and decent, and even began to love me by 
Your recommendation. For, as you had always the 
greatest respect for my mother, you were pleased 
from my infancy to form me, to commend me, and 
kindly to presage I should be one day what my wife 
fancies Iam. Accept, therefore, our united thanks: 
mine, that you"have bestowed her on me; and hers, 
that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant of 
i joy and felicity.” 


$ 
the same 
| Pliny, °? 
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Fortius utere loris.—Ovın, Met. ii. 127. 
Keep a stif rein—ADDISON. 


| I ax very loath to come to extremities with the 
| young gentlemen mentioned in the following letter, 

| and do not care to chastise them with my own hand, 
until I am forced by provocations too great to be 
suffered withcut the absolute destruction of my spec- 
fatorial dignity. The crimes of these offenders are 
| placed under the observation of one of my chief 


between London and Westminster. As I nave great 
confidence in the capacity, resolution, and integrity, 
of the person deputed by me tu vive an account of 
enormities, I doubt not but I shall soon have before 
me all. proper notices which are requisite for the 
amendment of manners in public, and the instruc- 
tion of each individual of the human species in what 
is due from him in respect to the whole body of 
mankind. ‘The present paper shall consist only of į 
the above-mentioned letter, and the copy of a depu- 
tation which I have given to my trusty friend Mr. | 
John Sly; wherein he is charged to notity to me all 
that is necessary for my animadversion upon the 
delinquents mentioned by my correspondent, as well 
as all others described in the said deputation. 


| 


“ TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL OF GREAT-BRITAIN | 
i . . s | 
“ I grant it does look a little familiar, but I must 

call you | 


“ Dear Dump, 


“ Being got again to the further end of the Wi- i 
dow’s coftee-house, Í shall from hence give you some 
account of the behaviour of our hackney-coachmea 
since my last. Those indefatigable gentlemen, with- 
out the least design, I dare say, of self-interest or 
advantage to themselves, do still ply as volunteers 
day and night for the good of their country. 1 will 
not trouble you with enumerating many particulars, 
but I must by no means omit to inform you of ar. 
infant about six foot* high, and between twerty and | 
thirty years of age, who was seen in the arms of a 
hackney-coachman, driving by Will's coffee-house 
in Covent-Garden, between the hours of four and 
five in the afternoon of that very day wherein you 
published a memorial against them. ‘This impudent 
young cur, though he could not sit inf a coach-box 
without holding, yet would he venture his neck to 
bid defiance to your spectatorial authority, or to any | 
thing that you countenanced. Who he was I know | 
not, but I heard this relation this morning from a 
gentleman who was an eye-witness of thìs his im- 
pudence; and I was willing to take the first oppor- 
tunity to inform you of him, as holding it extremely 
requisite that you should nip him in the bud. But I 
am myself most concerned for my fellow-templars, | 
fellow-students, and fellow-labourers 1n the law, 1 : 
mean such of them as are dignified and distinguished | 
under the denomination of hackney-coachmen, Such | 
aspiring minds have these ambitious young men, 
that they cannot enjoy themselves out} of a coach- 
box. It is, however, an unspeakable comfort to me 
that T can now tell you that some of them are grown 
so bashful as to study only in the night-time or in | 
the country. ‘The other night I spied one of our , 
young gentlemen very diligent at his lucubrations in 
Fleet-street; and, by the way, I should be under ; 
some concern lest this herd student should one time © 
or other crack his brain with studying, but that Lam , 
in hopes nature has taken care to fortify himin pro- | 
portion to the great undertakings he was designed 
for. Another of my fellow-templars on Thursday 
last was getting up into his study at the bottom of 
Gray’s-inn-lane, in order, I suppose, to contemplate 
in the fresh air. Now, Sir, my request is, that the 
great modesty of these two gentlemen may be re- 
corded as a pattern to the rest, and if you would 
but give them two. or three touches with your own 
pen, though you might not perhaps prevail with them 
to desist entirely from their meditations, yet 1 doubt 


| officers who is posted just at the entrance of the pass 
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not but you would at least preserve them from being 
public spectacles of folly in our streets. I say, two 
or three touches with your own pen; for I have 
really observed, Mr. Spec., that those Spectators 
which are so prettily laced down the sides with little 
c’s, how instructive svever they may be, do me 
carry with them that authority as the others. I lo 
again therefore desire, that, for the sake of their 
dear necks, you would bestow onc pentful of your 
own ink upon them. I know you are loath to ex- 
pose them; and itis, I must confess, a thousand 
pities that any young gentleman, who is come of 
honest persons, should be brought to public shame. 
And indeed I should be glad to have them handled 
a little tenderly at the first; but if fair means will 
not prevail, there is then no other way to reclaim 
them but by making use of some wholesome severi- 
ties; and I think it is better that a dozen or two of 
such good-for-nothing fellows should be made ex- 
amples of, than that the reputation of some hundreds 


of as hopeful young gentlemen as myself should | 


suffer through their folly. It is not, however, for 
me to direct you what to do; but, in short, if our 
coachmen will drive on this trade, the very first of 
them that I do find meditating in the street, I shall 
make bold to ‘ take the number of his chambers,’* 
together with a note of his name, and dispatch them 
to you, that you may chastise him at your own 
discretion. 
“ I am, dear Spec., for ever yours, 
‘ Moses GREENBAG, 
“ Esq. if you please. 

“P.S. Tom Hammercloth, one of our coachmen, 
is now pleading at the bar at the, other end of the 
room, but has a little too much vehemence, and 
throws out his arms too much to take his audience 
with a good grace.” 


To my loving and well-beloved John Sly, haberdasher 
of hats, and tobacconist, between the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster. 

Whereas frequent disorders, affronts, indignities, 
omissions, and trespasses, for which there are no 
remedies by any form of law, but wnich apparently 
disturb and disquiet the minds of men, happen near 
the place of your residence; and that you are, as 
welk by your commodious situation, as the good 
parts with which you are endowed, properly quali- 
fied for the observation of the said offences; I do 
hereby authorize and depute you, from the hours of 
nine in the morning until four in the afternoon, to 


-| keep a strict eye upon all persons and things that 


are conveyed in coaches, carried in carts, or walk 
on foot from the city of London to the city of West- 
minster, or from the city of Westminster to the city 
of London, within the said hours. You are there- 


fore not to depart from your observatory at the end | 


of Devereux-court during the said space of each day, 
but to observe the behaviour of all persons who are 
suddenly transported from stamping on pebbles to 
Bit at ease in chariots, what notice they take of 
their foot acquaintance, and send me the speediest 
advice, when they are guilty of overlooking, turning 
from, or appearing grave and distant to, their old 
friends. Wilten man and wife are inthe same coach, 
you are to see whether they appear pleased or tired 
with each other, and whether they carry the due 
mean in the eye of the world, between fondness and 
coldness. You are carefully to behold all such as 
ee ee a 


* An allusion 19 the usual and prudent precaution of taking 
the number of a hackney. couch before entrance 
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course of business, all the morning ae ng to the 
wards Westminster, the rest of the year jae to- 
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No. 527.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1719, 
Facile invenies et pejorem, et pejus moratam: 
Meliorem neque tu reperies, neque sol videt, i 

PLaAvtus in Stichor, 

You will easily find a worse woman; a better the sun never 

shone upon. 


I am so tender of my women-readers, that I 
cannot defer the publication of any thing which 
concerns their happiness or quiet. The repose of a 
married woman is consulted in the first of the fol- 
lowing letters, and the felicity of a maiden lady in 
thesecond. I call it a felicity to have the addresses 
of an agrecable man; and I think I have not any 
where seen a prettier application of a poetical story 
than that of his, in making the tale of Cephalus and 
Procris the history picture of a fan in so gallant a 
manner as he addresses it. But see the letters:— 

‘Mr. SPECTATOR, ; 

“Jt is now almost three months since I was in 
town about some business; and the hurry of it being 
over, I took coach one afternoon, and drove to see a 
relation, who married about six years ago a wealthy 
citizen. I found her at home, but her husband gone 
to the Exchange, and expected back within an oar 
at the furthest. After the usual salutations or 
ness, and a hundred questions about friends PE 
country, we sat down to piquet, playcd two a that 
games, and drank tea. I should have told pr ier 
this was my second time of seeing her ane 
marriage; but before, shé lived at the ae ra 
where I went to school; so that the plea 0 nae 
tion, added to the innocence of my Oh ala 
upon her good humour to indulge me 1n ae E 
of conversation, as often, and oftener, than You may 
discipline of the school would allow of. tance we 
easily imagine, after such an acano, as 
might be exceeding merry without any 


* Ithas been said that tlrere 1s an Oe a $ 
worthy gentleman of fortune, bred to he ward Warmer, the 
bers in Lincoln’s-inn. His name pen x aay wore 
younger son of a banker, who, though | he ae For a more 
garters, in no other instance affected singulo W Bowyer, 4:0: 
particular account of him, see Anecdotes 
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—v eto mind how many inventions I have been 


5 jing z 
in ae jn deluding the master, how many hands 
pu | for excuses, how many times been sick in 


Í d e 
eR health; for I was then never sick but at 
yne: }, and only then because out of her company. 


hould go carly next morning for the country. 


long 
and parted. f } 
fortnight, when I received a letter from a neighbour 


of theirs, that ever since that fatal afternoon the 
lady had been most inhumanly treated, and the 
husband publicly stormed that he was made a 
member of too numerous a society. 
seems, listened most of the time my cousin and I 
were together. As jealous ears always hear double, 
so he heard enough to make him mad; and as jea- 
Jous eyes always see through magnifying glasses, so 


a beardiess stripling, but fancied he saw a gay gen- 

tleman of the Temple, ten years older than myself; 

and for that reason, I presume, durst not come in, 

nor take any notice when I went out. He is per- 

petually asking his wife if she does not think the 

time long (as she said she should) until she see her 

| cousin again. Pray, Sir, what can be done in this 

case? I have writ to him to assure him I was at 
his house all that afternoon expecting to see him. 

His answer is, it is only 2 trick of hers, and that he 
neither can nor will believe me. ‘The parting kiss 
Ifind mightily nettles him; and confirms him in 
all his errors. Ben Jonson, as I remember, makes 
a foreigner, in one of his comedies, ‘admire the 
desperate valuur of the bold English, who let out 
their wives to all encounters.’ The general custom 
of salutation should excuse the favour done me, or 
you should lay down rules when such distinctions 
are to be given or omitted. You cannot imagine, 
Sir, how troubled I am for this unhappy lady’s mis- 
fortune, and beg you would insert this letter, that 
the husband may reflect upon this accident coolly. 
It is no small matter, the ease of a virtuous woman 
for her whole life. I know she will conform to any 
regularities (though more strict than the commen 
rules of our country require) to which his particular 
temper shall incline him to oblige her. This acci- 
dent puts me in mind how generously Pisistratus, 
the Athenian tyrant, behaved himself on a like occa 
sion, when he was instigated by his wife to put to 
death a young gentleman, because, being passion- 
ately fond of his daughter, he had kissed her in pub- 
lic, as he met her in the street. ‘ What,’ said he, 


“shall we do to those who are our enemies, if we do 
thus to those who are our friends? I will not 
trouble you much longer, but am exceedingly con- 
cerned lest this accident may cause a virtuous lady 
to lead a miserable life with a husband who has no 
grounds for his jealousy but what I have faithfully 
related, and ought to be reckoned none. It is to be 
feared, too, if at last he sees his mistake, yet people 
will be as slow and unwilling in disbelieving scan- 
į dal, as they are quick.and forward in believing it. I 
i shall endeavour to enliven this plain honest letter 
| with Ovid’s relation about Cybele’s image. The 
ship wherein it was aboard was stranded at the 
| mouth of the Tiber, and the men were unable to 
| move it, until Claudia, a virgin, but suspected of 
Nuchastity, by a slight pull hauled it in. ‘The story 

is told in the fourth book of the Fasti 


He had, it | 


he was certain it could not be I whom he had seen, | 


| * Parent of Gods,’ began the weeping fair, 
* Reward or punish, but oh! hear my prayer 
Iflewdness e’er defil'd my virgin bloom, 
From heaven with justice I receive my doom 
But if my honour yet has known no stain, 
Thou, goddess, thou my innocence maintain : 
Thou, whom the nicest rules of goodness sway"d, 
Vouchsafe to follow an unblemish'd maid.” 
She spoke, and touch’d the chord with glad surprise, 
(The truth was witness‘d by ten thousand eyes) 
The pitying goddess easily comply`d, 
Follow'd in triumph, and adorn‘d her guide; 
While Claudia, blushing still for past disgrace, 
March’d silent on, with 2 slow solemn pace: 
Nor yet from some was all distrust removw'd, 
‘Lhough heaven such virtue by such wonders proy'd. 


“ I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 
 PHILAGNOTES.” 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ You will oblige a languishing lover if you will 
please to print the enclosed verses in your next 
| paper. If you remember the Metamorphoses, you 
| know Procris, the fond wife of Cephalus is said to 
have made her husband, who delighted in the sports 
of the wood, a present of an unerring javelin. In 
process of time he was so much in the forest, that 
his lady suspected he was pursuing some nymph, | 
| under the pretence of following a chace more inno- | 
cent. Under this suspicion, she hid herself among 
While she lay 


j 
i 
| 
| 


the trees, to observe his motions. 
concealed, her husband, tired with the labour of 
hunting, came within her hearing. As he was faint- 
ing with heat, he cried out, ‘dura veni!? * Oh! 
charming air, approach !? À 

“ The unfortunate wife, taking the word air to be 
the name of a woman, began to move among the 
bushes; and the husband, believing it a deer, threw | 


| 
i 
} 
i 


i 
y 


a fan, which I presented to a lady, gave occasion to 
my growing poetical. 


į 
his javelin and killed her. This history painted or | 
| 


S a a Á 
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* Come, gentle air!’ the AZolian shepherd said, 
Whiie Procris panted in the secret shade; 
` the fairer Delia cries, 
her swain expirir 


* Come, gentle 
While at her fi 
Lo ! the glad gales i 
Breathe on her lips, and in her bosom play. 

In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 

Nor did that fabled dart more surely wound. 

Both gifts destructive to the givers prove, 

‘Mike both lovers fall by those they love: 

Yet guiltless, too, this bright destroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wounds she gives; 
She views the story with attentive eyes, 

Ap- nities Procris, while her lover dies “ 


} 
| 
i 
| 
\ 
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Dum potuit, solita gemitum virtute repressit. | 
Ovip, Met. ix. 165. | 
With wonted fortitude she bore the smart, 
And nota groan confess'd her burning heart —GarY. 
“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
«I wno now write to youam a woman loaded | 


with injuries; and the aggravation of my misfor- 


tune is, that they are such which are overlooked by 
the generality of mankind; and, though the most 
afflicting imaginable, not regarded as such in the 
general sense of the world. I have hid my vexation 
from all mankind; but having now taken pen, ink. 
and paper, am resolved to unbosom myself to you, 
and lay before you what grieves me and all the sex. 
You have very often mentioned particular hardships. 
done to this or that lady; but methinks you have 
not, in any one speculation, directly pointed at the 
partial freedoin men take, the unreasonable contine- 
ment women are obliged to, in the only circumstance 


eee 


: -or abstinence, but from a looseness and wantonness 
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jn which we are necessarily to have a commerce 
-with them, that of love. The case of celibacy is the 
great eyil of our nation; and the indulgence of the 
“vicious conduct of men in that state, with the ridi- 
cule to which women are exposed, though never so 
virtuous, if long unmarried, is the root of the greatest 
irregularities of this nation. To show you, Sir, that 
(though you never have given us the catalogue of a 
| Jady’s library, as you promised) we read good books 
| of dur own choosing, I shall insert on this occasion 
| 


a paragraph or two out of Echard’s Roman History. 
In the 44th page of the second volume, the author 
observes that Augustus, upon his return to Rome at 
the end of a war, received complaints that too great 
-a number of the young men of quality were unmar- 
ried. The emperor thereupon assembled the whole 
equestrian order; and having separated the married 
from the single, did particular honours to the former; 
but he told the latter, that is to say, Mr. Spectator, 
the told the bachelors, that their lives and actions 
had been so peculiar, that he knew not by what name 
to call them; not by that of men, for they performed 
nothing that was manly; uot by that of citizens, for | 
‘the city might perish notwithstanding their care; 
nor by that of Romans, for they designed to extir- 
pate the Roman name. Then, proceeding to show 
-his iender care and hearty affection for his people, 
he further told them, that their’course of life was of 
such pernicious consequence to the glory and gran- 
deur of the Roman nation, that he could not choose 
but tell them, that all other crimes put together 
could not equalize theirs, for they were guilty of 
murder in not suffering those to be born which 
; should proceed from them; of impiety, in causing 
; the names and honours of their ancestors to cease ; 
-and of sacrilege, in destroying their kind which pro- 
ceed from the immortal gods, and human nature, 
the principal thing consecrated to them: therefore, 
-in this respect, they dissolved the government in 
disobeying itslaws; betrayed their country by making 
itbarren and waste ; nay, and demolished their city, 
in depriving it of inhabitants. And he was sensible 
that ali this proceeded not from any kind of virtue 


which ought never tobe encouraged in any civil go- 
vernment. ‘here are no particulars dwelt upon that 
let us into the conduct of these young worthies, 
whom this great emperor treated with so much jus- 
itice and indignation; but any one who observes 
what passes in this town may very well frame to 
himself a notion of their riots and debaucheries all 
night, and their apparent preparations for them all 
‘day. It is not to be doubted but these Romans 
-never passed any of their time innocently but when 


they were asleep, and never slept but when they 
were weary and heavy with excesses, and slept only 
‘to prepare themselves for the repetition of them. Ifj 
-you did your duty as a Spectator, you would care- 
fully examine into the number of births, marriages, 
and burials; and when you have deducted out of 
-Jour deaths all such as ‘went out of the world without 
marrying, then cast up the number of both sexes 
‘born within such a term of years last past; you 
might, from the single people departed, make some 
useful inferences or guesses how many there are left 
unmarried, and raise some useful scheme for the 
amendment of the age in that particular. I have 
‘mot patience to proceed gravely on this abominable 
libertinism ; for I cannot but reflect, as I am wri- 
tng to you, upon a certain lascivious manner which 
-all our young gentlemen use in public, and examine 


| excellent young women, who might be 


jjudge of when I see whether you take notice of 


eur eyes with a petulancy in their own which is a} 


downright affront to modesty 
such an occasion is returned » 
buked but by avertine 
honour and decency, t 


A disda; 

m Infy 

Ted with a counted 00k o 
clr eyes from the paoe re. \ 


y ; © some flip), Woman 

will, as the phrase js, be kinder a d wh ) 

things as they come into iny head Sie t down 

upon order. Ten thousand to one bitii andine 
e ga 


man who stared, at the same time is ah 8aY gentle. 
for you must know they have got int Ouse ceper; 
late of being very regular in their sin aS hum 

fellow shall keep his four maids ant th da young 
with the greatest gravity imaginabl tar n 
less than six of these venerabi e garhe 
acquaintance. 


ises from | 


this one source of libertinism, without shame 
ame or re. 


prehension in the male youth. Itis from thi | 
fountain that so many beautiful helpless yo eae 
men are sacrificed and given up to lewdnese te a 
poverty and disease. It is to this also that so nee j 
conjugal affection, and parents of a wary oad 
pine under unhappy passions for such as haye ae 
attention enough to observe, or virtue enough to 
prefer, them to their common wenches, Now Mr. | 
Spectator, I must be free to own to you, that I my. | 
self suffer a tasteless insipid being, from a conside- | 
ration I have for a man who would not, ashe has 
said in my hearing, resign his liberty, as he calls it, 


D 
for all the beauty and wealth the whole sex is pos- 
Such calamities as these would not hap- 


sessed of. 
pen, if it could possibly be brought about, that by 

fining bachelors as Papists convict, or the like, they | 
were distinguished to their disadvantage from the | 
rest of the world, who fall in with the measures of | 
civil society. Lest you should think I speak this as | 
being, according to the senseless rude phrase, a ma- | 
licious old maid, I shall acquaint you I ama woman 3 
of condition, not now three-and-twenty, and have | 
had proposals from at least ten different men, and | 
the greater number of them have upon the upshot | 
refused me. Something o: other is always amiss `' 
when the lover takes to some new wench. A set- | 
tlement is easily excepted against, and there is very | 
little recourse to avoid the vicious part of our youth, | 
but throwing one’s self away upon some lifeless | 
blockhead, who, though he is without vice, is also f 
without virtue. Now-a-days we must be contented i 
if we can get creatures which are not bad; good are | 
not to be expected. Mr. Spectator, I sat near you | 
the other day, and think I did not displease your ; 
spectatorial eye-sight; which I shall be a better | 


these evils your own way, or print this memorial 
dictated from the disdainful heavy heart of, 
“ Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, z 

“ RACHEL WELLADAY. 


T 
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Singula quæque locum teneant sortite ort opaet 92 
Let every thing have its due place.—RoscomMox- 
Upon the hearing of Seyeral late 
cerning rank and precedence, I coule Ati [have 
amusing myself with some observations which | par- 
made upon the learned world, as to t HA at larg® 
ticular. By the learned world I here m 


ld not forbear 


Sea 


® Dissolutencar. 


— ee 
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disputes con- | 
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all ț whether in the writing, printing, or repeat- 
part. To begin with the writers. I have ob- 
ed that the author of a folio, in all companies į 
a conversations. sets himself above the author of 
| ae uarto 5 the author of a quarto above the author of 
aq octavo; and so on, by a gradual descent ‘and 
| a ordination, to an author in twenty-fours. This 
‘i tinction is $0 well observed, that in an assembly 
vie learned, I have seen a folio writer place him- | 
elf in an elbow-chair, when the author of a duode- 
Fino has, out of a just deference to his superior qua- 
lity, seated himself upon a squab. In a word, 
authors are usually ranged in company after the 
| same manner as their works are upon a shelf. 
‘the most minute pocket author hath beneath him 
| the writers of all pamphlets, or works that are only 
stitched. As for the pamphleteer, he takes place of 
none but the authors of single sheets, and of that 
fraternity who publish their labours on certain days, 
| or on every day ‘of the week. Ido not rind that the 
recedency among the individuals in this latter class 
of writers is yet settled. 

Tor my own part, I have had so strict a regard to 
the ceremonial which prevails in the learned world, 
that I never presumed to take place of a pam- 
phleteer, until my daily papers were gathered into 
those two first volumes which have already appeared, 
After which, [I naturally jumped over the heads not 
only of all pamphicteers, but of every octavo writer 
jn Great Britain that had written but one book. [ 
am also informed by my bookseller, that six octavos 
have at all times been looked upon as an equivalent 
| to a folio; which I take notice of the rather, because 
I wonld not have the learned world surprised if, 


| 
e | 
f | | after the publication of half a dozen volumes, I take 
s! ! my place accordingly. When my scattered forces 
PF ! are thus rallied, and reduced into regular bodies, I 
nL | flatter myself that I shall make no despicable tigure 
e | | at the head of them. 
d | Whether these rules, which have been received 
t | “time out of mind in the commonwealth of letters, 
s! | were not originally established with an eye to our 
2 || paper manulacture, I shall leave to the discussion of 
y | others; and shall only remark further in this place, 
nal that all printers and booksellers take the wall of one 
s | another according to the above-mentioned merits of 
o | | the authors to whom they respectively belong. 
d } I come now to that point of precedency which is 
e | settled among the three learned professions by the 
u| wisdom of our laws. I need not here take notice of 
r | the rank which is allotted to every doctor in each of 
Py these professions, who are all of them, though not 
vf | so high as knights, yet a degree above ‘squires: 
il this last order of men, being the illiterate body of 
| the nation, are consequently thrown together into 
\ a class below the three learned professions.* I 
mention this for the sake of several rural ’squires, 
| whose reading does not rise so high as to The pre- 
, Sent State of England, and who are often apt to 
2 usurp that precedency which by the laws of their 


country is not due to them. Their want of learn- 
| Some measure extenuate their misdemeanour; and 
| our professors ought to. pardon them when they 
$ ! ) Offend in this particular, considering that they are 


ar any a state of ignorance, or, as we usually say, do not 
know their right hand from their left. 

r- i _There is another tribe of persons who are retainers 
4) * In some Universities, that of Dublin in particular. they 


have doctors of music, who take rank after the dectors of the 


acar 7 . st 
hose who are any way concerned in works of li- 


ing, which has pianted them in this station, may in | 


to the learned woria, and who regulate themselves. 
upon all occasions by several Jaws peculiar to their 
body; I mean the players or actors of both sexes.. 
Among these it is a standing and uncontroveried. 
principle, that a tragedian always takes place of a. 
comedian; and it is very well known the merry 
drolls who make us laugh are always placed ut the 
lower end of the table, and in every entertainment 
give way to the dignity of the buskin. It is a stage- 
maxim, “ Once a king, and always a king.’ For | 
this reason it would be thought very absurd in Mr. 
Bullock, notwithstanding the height and graceful- if 
ness of his person, to sit at the right hand of a hero, | i 
though he were but five foot high. ‘The same dis- 

tinction is observed among the ladies of the theatre. 

Queens and heroines preserve their rank in private- 
conversation, while those who are waiting women 

and maids of honour upon the stage, keep their dis-- fi 
tance also behind the scenes. 

I shall only add that, by a parity of reason, all. 
writers of tragedy look upon it as their due to be- 
seated, served, or saluted, before comic writers ; 
those who deal in tragi-comedy usually taking their- 
seats between the authors of either side. There has- 
been a long dispute for precedency between the- 
tragic and heroic poets. Aristotle would have the- 
latter yield the pas to the former; but Mr. Dryden, 
and many others, would never submit to this deci- 
sion. Burlesque writers pay the same deference to 
the heroic, as comic writers to their serious brothers: | 
in the drama. 

By this short table of laws order is kept up, and. 
distinction preserved, in the whole republic of lese! 
ters.—O. 
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Sic visum Veneri; cui placet impares i 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea a 
Smvo mittere cum joco.—Hor. 1 Od. xxxiii. 10. 


Thus Venus sports; the rich, the base, 
Unlike in fortune and in face, 
To disagreeing love provokes; i 
When cruelly jocose, 
She ties the fatal noose, 
And binds unequals to the brazen yokes.—CRERCH. 

Ir is very usual for those who have been severe } 
upon marriage, in some part or other of their lives, 
to enter into the fraternity which they have ridi- 
culed, and to sce their raillery return upon their own + 
heads. I scarce ever knew a woman-hater that did | 
not, sooner or later, pay for it. Marriage, which is- 
a blessing to another man, falls upon such a one as 
a judgment. Mr. Congreve’s Old Bachelor is set 
forth to us with much wit and humour, as an ex- 
ample of this kind. - In short, those who have most 
distinguished themselves by railing at the sex in 
general, very often make an honourable amends, by 
choosing one of the most worthless persons of it for 
a companion and yokefellow. Hymen takes his re- 
venge in kind on those who turn his mysteries into 
ridicule. 

My friend Will Honeycomb, who was so unmer- 
cifully witty upon the women, in a couple of letters. \ 
which I lately communicated to the public, has given 
the ladies ample satisfaction by marrying a farmer’s 
daughter; a piece of news which came to our club 
by the last post. The templar is very positive that | 
he has married a dairy-maid: but Will, in his letter | 
to me on this occasion, sets the best face upon the 
matter that he can, and gives a more tolerable ac- 
count of his spouse. I must confess I suspected: 


t 
\ 
| 
| 
i 


eurned professions, and aboye esquires 


something more than ordinary, when upon opening 
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4 "now them, I have had my share in their graces ; 


| Ushall draw upon me the raillery of the town, and | 
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the letter I found that Will was fallen off from his 
former gaiety, having changed “ Dear Spec., which ! 
was his usual salute at the beginning of the letter, i 
into “ My worthy Friend,” and subscribed himself ; 
at the latierend of it at full length William Honey- 
comb. In short, the gay, the loud, the vain Will 
Honeycomb, who had made love to every great for- 
‘tune that has appeared in town for about thirty years 
together, and boasted of favours from ladies whom 
he had never seen, is at leñgth wedded to a plain 
untry girl. 
e e gives us the picture of a converted rake. 
The sober character of the ‘husband is dashed with 
the man of the town, and enlivened with those little 
cant phrases, which have made my friend Will often 
thought very pretty company. But'let us hear what | 


he says for himself: 


« My woRTHY FRIEND, 

“ I question not but you, and the rest of my ac- 
quaintånce, wonder that J, who have lived in the 
smoke and gallantries of the town for thirty years 
together, should all on a sudden: grow fond of a 
country life. Had not my dog of a steward ran 
away as he did without making up his accounts, I | 
had stili been immersed in sin and sea-coal. But 
since my late forced visit to my estate, I am so 
pleased with it, that I am resolved to live and die 
upon it. I am every day abroad among my acres, 
and can scarce forbear filling my letter with breezes, 
shades, flowers, meadows, and purling streams. The 
simplicity of manners, which I have heard you so 
often speak of, and which appears here in perfec- 
tion, charms me wonderfully. As an instance of it 
I must acquaint you, and by your means the whole 
club. that I have lately married one of my tenant’s 
daughters. She is born of honest parents; and 
though she has no portion, she has a great deal of 
virtue, The natural sweetness and innocence of her 
‘behaviour, the freshness of her complexion, the un- 
affected turn of her shape and person, shot me 
through and through every tinte that I saw her, and 
did more execution upon me in grogram than the 
greatest beauty in town or court had ever done in 
brocade. “In short, she is such a one as promises 
me a good heir to my estate; and if by her means 
T cannot leave to my children what are falsely called į 
the gifts of birth, high titles, and alliances, I hope 
to convey tothem the more real and valuable gilts 
of birth—strong bodies and healthy constitutions. 
As for your fine women, I need not tell thee that I | 


but no more of that. It shall be my business here- 
i fter to live the life of an honest man, and to act as 
becomes the master of a family. I question not but 


‘ble we can to the Supreme Being, we cn 
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Who guides below, 
The great Dispos 


7 throne —Cnerrcn, 
Simonnes being asked by Dionysius tee 
what God was, desired a day’s time tore ne tyrant 
before he made his reply. ` When A of it 
pired he desired two days; and afloat Was ex- 
of returning his answer, demanded still do bleni 
time to consider of it. This great poet a k the 
sopher, the more he contemplated the Btn, Hane 
Deity, found that he waded but the more a of je 
depth; and that he lost himselfin the heen 39 
stead of finding an end to it. Sang 
i If we consider the idea which wise men, by the 
light of reason, have framed of the Divine Being, 
it amounts to this ; that he has in him‘all tke per- 
fection of a spiritual nature, And, since we haye 
no notion of any kind of spiritual perfection but 
what we discover in our own souls, we join infini- 
tude to each kind of these perfections, and what is 
a faculty in a human soul becomes an attribute in 
God. We-exist in place and time; the Divine 
Being fills the immensity of space.with his presence, 
and inhabits eternity. We are possessed of a little 
power and a little knowledge: The Divine Being is 
almighty and omniscient. In short, by adding in- 
finity to any kind of ‘perfection we: enjoy, and by, 
Joining all these different kinds of perfection in one 
being, we form our idea of the great Sovereign of 
nature; ` t es 
Though everyone who thinks must haye made 
this observation, I shall produce Mr. Locke's au- 
thority to the ‘samé purpose, out of his Essay on 
Human Understanding: “If we examine the idea 
we haye of the incomprehensible Supreme Being, 
we shall find that we come by it the same way; ora 
that the complex ideas we have both of God an 
separate spirits, are made up of the simple ideas ay 
receive from reflection; v. g. having, from ghal 
experience in ourselves, got the idéas oen e, 
and duration, of knowledge and power, Sa R 
an to be with- 
he most suita- 
large every 


«ea. and §0 
mm ide infinity ; ane 5, 
one of these with our own idea of y ia ol 


putting them together make our complex 
oe any kinds 
It is not impossible that there may be pa a 
of spiritual perfection, besides those 


` Š. ig impossible that 
lodged in a human soul; but it 1s A A ex- 


ll rays an 
nla 
A F selves. Jt Wo? 
short imperfect strokes 12 ourselve determine 
any more 
our concep” 


powers, whicli it is better to have th 
out; when we would frame an idea t 


enter into 
“that ifet 
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jritual perfection which is not marked out 


=a 
kind of $p oul, it belongs in its fulness to t} 
in the numan soul, B S ne 


= ure. 
‘vine nat i t He We A 
div! veral eminent philosophers have imagined that 


in her separate state, may have new facul- 
inging up in her, which she is not capable, of 

during her present union with the body ; 
ther these faculties may not correspond with 
butes in the divine nature, and open tous 
matter of" wonder and adoration, we 
er ignorant. This, as T have said be- 
ought to acquiesce in, that the Sovereign 
the great Author of Nature, has in him all 
nossible perfections, as well in kind as in degree : to 
k according to our methods of conceiving, I 
shall only add under this head, that when we have 
raised our notion of this infinite Being as high as it 
is possible. for the mind of man to go, it will fall in- 
finitely short of what he really is. “ There is no 
end of his greatness.” The most exalted creature 
he has made is only capable of adoring it; none 
but himself can comprehend it. 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very just and 
sublime in this light. “ By his'word all things consist. 
We may speak much, and yet come short: wherefore 
in sum he is all. How shall. we be able to mag- 
nify him ? for he is great above all his works. The 
Lord is terrible and very great ; and marvellous. is 
his power. When you glorify the Lord, exalt him 
as much as you can: for even yet will he far ex- 
ceed, And when you exalt him, put forth all your 
strength, and be not weary; for you can never go 
far enough.. Who hath seen him, that he might tell 
us? and who can magnify himas he is? There are 
yet-hid greater things than these be, for we have | 


el 


, 


are 
fore, we 
Being, 


spea 


man, * who was an honour to his country, and a moro 
diligent as well as successful inquirer into the works į 
of nature than any otherour nation has ever produced. | 
“ He had the profoundest veneration for the great ! 
God of heaven and carth that I have ever observed | 
in any person. The very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a pause and a visible stop 
in his discourse; in which one, that knew him most 
particularly above twenty years, has told me that 
he was so exact, that he does not remember to have 
observed him once to fail in it.” 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
holy. They would not let it enter even into their qa 
religious discourses. What can we then think of 
those who make use of so temendous a name in the 
ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, and Pa] 
most impertinent passions ? of those who admit it j 
into the most familiar questions and assertions, lu- i 
dicrous phrases, and works of humour? not to 
mention those who violate it by solemn perjuries! 
It would be an affront to reason to endeavour to set 
forth the horror and profaucness of such arpractice, 
The very mention of it exposes it sufficiently to 
those in whom the'light of nature, not to say reli- 
gion, is not utterly extinguished.—O K 


No. 532.] 
— Fungor vice c 
Reddere quw ferrum v 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1712. 
utum 

rs ipsa gecandi. 

Hor, Ars Poet. ver. 304. 
I play the whetstone ; useless, and unfit 

To cut myself, I sharpen other's wit.—Creecn. 


let, ex 


_ Tr is a very honest action to be studious to pro- 
duce other men’s merit; and I make no scruple of 
saying, I have as much of this temper as any man 
in the world. It would not be a thing to be bragged 
of, but that it is what any man may be master of, 
who will take pains enough for it. Much observa- 
tion of the unworthiness in being pained at the ex- | 
cellence of another, will bring you to a scorn of } 
yourself for that unwillingness ; and when youhave | 
got so far, you will find it a greater pleasure’ than 
you ever before knew to be zealous in promoting 
the fame and welfare of the praiseworthy. I do not 
speak this as pretending to be a mortified selfdeny- 
ing man, but as one who has turned his ambition 
into a right channel. I claim to myself the merit of 
having extorted excellent productions from a person 
of the greatest abilities, who would not have let them 
appeared by any other means3{ to have animated a 
few young gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who will 
bea glory to our age; and at all times, and by all 
possible means in my power, undermined the inte- 
rest of ignorance, vice, and folly, and attempted to 
substitute in their stead learning, piety, and good 
sense. It is from this honest heart that I find my- 
self honoured as a gentleman-usher to the arts and 
sciences. Mr. Tickell and Mre Pope have, it seems, 
this idea of me. The former has writ me an excel- | 
lent paper of verses, in praise, forsooth, of myself; 

and the other enclosed for my perusal an admirable 

poem, which I hope will shortly see the light. . In } 
‘he mean time J ‘cannot suppress any thought of 

his, but insert this sentiment about the dying words 

of Adrian. I will not determine, in the case he 

mentions; but have thus much to say in favour of 

his argument, that many of his own works, which I 
have seen, convince me that very pretty and very 


* See Bishop Burnet’s sermon, preached at the funeral of 


ne 
ce, seen buta few of his works.” . W 
tle „I have here only considered the Supreme Being 
is by the light of reason and philosophy. If we would | 
in- see him in all. the wonders of his mercy, we must | 
by have recourse to revelation, which represents him to 
me | us not only as infinitely great and glorious, but as 
of al infinitely good and just in his dispensations towards 
man. But as this is'a theory which falls under every 
ide + | one’s consideration, though indeed it can never be 
U- i sufficiently considered, I shall here only take notice 
on of that habitual worship and veneration which we 
lea Jught to pay to this Almighty Being. We should 
1g, | often refresh our minds with the thought of him, and 
md \ annihilate ourselves before him, in the contempla- 
nd tion of our own worthlessness, and of his transcen- 
we dant excellency and perfection. This would imprint 
we in our minds such a constant and uninterrupted awe 
ice and veneration as that which I am here recommend- 
re, ing, and which is in reality a kind of incessant 
nd prayer, and reasonable huw ation of the soul before 
th- him who made it. à 
ta- This would effectually kill in us all the little seeds 
ery vf pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which are apt to 
| so shoot up in the minds of such whose thoughts turn 
Loff n More’on those comparative advantages which they 
enjoy over some of their fellow-creatures, than on 
nds that infinite distance which is placed between them 
are and the supreme model of all perfection. It would 
hat likewise quicken our desires and endeavours of 
ex- Uniting ourselves to him by all the acts of religion 
nd and virtue. 3 ` 
ula Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being 
ine Would, ina particular manner, banish from among 
ore ‘Us that prevailing impiety of using his name on the 
ep" ‘ost trivial occasions. 
any I fnd the following passage in an excellent 
‘etmon, preached at the funeral of a gentle- 
mF \ 


the Honourable Robert Boyle. 
t Addison, } The Temple of Fame. 
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N ie = ———- —_ _- a 
o a = ee T E | === if 
sublime sentiments may be lodged in the same bo- ! A length despis'd. each to hig p- 1 2 
som without diminution to its greatness. Yon caren and king ane retiras, E - 
3 upid si Amidst the s; f f 
u Mr. SPECTATOR, In youth a concomb rata ey ane Squires. ; u 
ë en : “u Y ea ni M) 
« J was the other day in company with five or six ris Sae readers scom'd ae a clown, ai 
ma yas : ADOY i oe 
men of some learning ; where, chancing to mention eae manai and tread’st the eat hy di a 
she famous verses which the Emperor Adrian spoke on NEOS ena are thy exalt of lights E Ache i 
his death-bed, they were all agreed that it was a piece Ma sunk to slav'ry, moam o might ae e E u 
T ofgaiety unworthy that prince in those circumstances, | eaven's pride, when upright; pret Ea | oy 
J coukd not but dissent from this opinion. Methinks r pisaci: hints alone could Britis “l deprav'd, his seo | sp! 
| 1t was by no means a gay but a very serious soli- AnA on oue deserve from ien x nail leng; | ani 
Joquy to his soul at the point of his departure; in And fame Se tnh a 7 | ro: 
which sense I,naturally took the verses’at my first So fush'd with sweets, Wa him is double fam t be 
i reading them, when I was very young, and before I wan more than mortal charms ent bestow'd | FA 
H = ; iati ch genrous strifes Ie S Eneas plow? ` t 
| knew what interpretation the world generally put ntas glory. sodas and Maca : i mi 
| upon them. a Bory. Sout friendship vie, ug ' me 
y Animula vagula, blandula, A AET tiesa lines by thee to live. i Jag 
Hospes comesque corporis, A muse that pants and languishes fo —nor blame l Al 
Qui nunc abibis in loca? erin ate to sink when humbler tens | i 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, sel Ea aan of mean forgotte es she sings, | x 
f Nec (ut soles) dabis joca ! ake pe £ Dy eres prophesy my ares | n 
x A ase virgins in suce aos 
«Alas, my soul; thon pleasing companion of Mix'd with thy wor 5, (ol Weitere | i 
this body, thou fleeting thing that art now deserting Butstand protected as inspir'd by hee shall see, | ay 
it, whither art thou flying? to what unknown re- “ So some weak shoot, which else Fe | i 
| gion? Thou art all trembling, fearful, and pensive. Joyos So adopts, and lifts him to n poorly rise, j I 
| Now what is become of thy former w.t and humour? | ike fork Few pupa Tost ring juices flow, | hi 
j Thou shalt jest and be gay no more.’ } Aloft, immortal E S plant a Hros to | pl 
“ I confess I cannot apprehend where lies the | With borrow’d life, and vigour not Lge “tf mi 
trifling in all this; it is the most natural and ob- | Mimosa SPE : | | thi 
vious reflection imaginable to a dyieg man: and, if TUE SPECTATOR-GENERAL. | pr 
| we consider the emperor was a heathen, that doubt “ Mr. Joun Sry humbly sheweth | ve 
concerning the future fate of his soul will seem so į «Th i a J 
g, } at upon reading the å A | ye 
far from being the effect of want of thought, that it | said Mr. John Sly, all Bem ener to the le 
3 à J eby his 3 
was scarce reasonable he should think otherwiso : | servatory, behaved themselves vat e y ia dti ot 
not to mention that here is a plain confession in- | rum as it your honour yourself Tei e same deco: ha 
cluded of his belief in its immortality. The dimi-} “ That your said officer is prepari aa De Es 
nutive epithets of vagula, blandula, and the rest, | your honour’s scerét a a E a een z 
k x A » A : s i- S, hats ne seve 
appeer not to me as expressions of levity, but rather | kinds of heads that make figures in the realms of ki 
o0 endearment and concern; such as we find in Ca- | Great Britain, with cocks significant of their powe ze 
i ge and the authors of Hendecasyllabi after him, | and faculties 7 ee { ge 
ı where they are used to express the utmost love and Sih ; i ìi A | H 
pee A ee REE ee ae That your said officer has taken due notice of | | th 
e 1 h a f you think me | your instructions and admonitions conce i 
right in my notion of the last w ds of Adri li 7 Hone sconce arinena M 
Aeageal to YS Re aes er s of Adrian, be | internals of the head from the outward form of the ihe 
Sinse 1 e pectora; if not, to | same. His hats for men of the facuities of law and pa 
E r Iam,” &e. | physic do but just turn up, to give a little life to their lei 
; O THE SUPPOSED AuTnor oF THE SPECTATOR. | S4gacity ; his military hats glare full in the face; I] 
i ** in courts licentious, and a shameless stage, and he has prepared a familiar easy cock for all good xf 
How long the war shall wit with virtue wage ? mpanions i lex 
| Enchanted by this prostituted fair e wage ? companions between the above-mentioned extremes. of 
H Oaoa tcaalong ini Kelta snare: For this end he has consulted the most Jearned of in 
In height of rapture clasp unheeded pains, his acquaintance for the true form and dimensions mi 
And suck pollution through their tingling veins. of the lepidum caput, and made a hat fit for it. vl 
Rare spotless Fore unshocked the priest may hear “ Your said officer does further renee Tuar ha 
he pure vestal in her bosom wear. =e zi ivines . any of them g0 Wi 
To conscious blushes and diminished mide the young. ANAND abou oun ae i structions g 
Thy glass betrays what treach'rous love would hide; anto the cock military, and desires your 1s $0) 
Nor harsh thy precepts, but, infus’d by stealth, me therein. co 
Tiense walle ey aimo rud cheat'us into health. “That the town has been for several aoe vey ok 
Agi with ie failtvaliareltie foplivg’s i t: well behaved, and further your said officer cantante all 
Lash'd in thy satire the SCENE cit ae T. i 
kaughs at himself, and finds no harm in wit; <a we 
From felon gamesters the raw ‘squire is free 712. an 
And Britain owes her rescu'd oaks to thee.” Jo, 5 IES 7 NOVEMBER 11, 1712. a 
His miss the frolic viscount T seas tb toast oy 339] BUDS DAS g 7 s | fi 
Or his third cure the shallow templar boast S Immo duas dabo, inquit ille, unum si panum est; 
mado paan fool who scorn'd the beaten road, Et si duarum pænitebi, addenter a Boe tor 
quake at thunder, and confess his God. Nay, says he, if one is too little, Iwill give yy more. 
“ ‘The brainless stripling, who fi y And'if two will not satisfy you, I will add two 
D "d the stiff coll piling, h expel d to town, 
Aw'd by the mane ee ne ETS «To THE SPECTATOR: 
Bealls uncouth Latin, and pretends on “SIR, t dis in 
saunt'ring tribe ! ay 4 6 3 en r 
A a “You have often given us very Farenin | d | 
a Mr. Tickell here alludes to Steele's — courses against that unnatural custom 0” i their in- he 
ae en in the Tatler, and Scan ie HOON their children to mamy Farther preface: es 
at. N i r ve arly . © 5 e v 
Hughes 73, signed Will Trusty, and written by Mr, John clinations. My own case, Wit Bes ee > 
t Viscount Boli Eee e r = A, ajn Thomas Tickell 
lolingbroke. ® A compliment to Addison. t By Mr. Thom 
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—— 


settled 
J must 
put thei, 


Cony day, x A Á 
Aof nature, with one of a neighbouring gentle- 
sp 


ais daughters; for, out of their abundant gene- 
ami Soa ; i E Pak? 
rositys they give me the choice of four. Jack, 


pegins my ! 
“Ye 


ae the more discreet manager, boy.’ Then my 
mother plays her part. ‘Is not Mrs. Betty exceed- 
-ing fair 7 — Yes, Madam, but she is of no conver- 
sation; she has no fire, no agreeable vivacity; she 
acither speaks nor looks with spirit’ —‘ True, son, 
jut for those very reasons she will be an easy, soft, 
obliging, tractable creature.’—* After all,’ cries an 
ld aunt (who belongs to the class of those who read 
plays with spectacles on), ‘what think you, nephew, 
af proper Mrs. Dorothy ?’—‘ W hat do I think ? why, 
I think she cannot be above six foot two inches 
high.’ —* Well, well, you may banter as long as you 


lease, but height of stature is commandimg and 


majestic.’ —* Come, come,’ says a cousin of mine in | 
T'idelia is yet behind— | eyes. 
your 


the family, ‘ I will fit him: 
pretty Miss Fiddy must please you.’—‘ Oh! 
very humble servant, dear coz, she is as much too 
young as her eldest sister is too old.’—* Is it so in- 
jieed,’ quoth she, ‘ good Mr. Pert? You who are 
but barely turned of twenty-two, and Miss Fiddy in 
half a year’s time will be in her teens, and she is 
capable of learning any thing. 
so observant; she will ery perhaps now and then, 
but never be angry.’ Thus they will think for me 
in this matter, wherein I am more particularly con- 
cerned than any body else. IfI name any woman 
in the world, one of these daughters has certainly 
the same qualities. You see by these few hints, 
Mr. Spectator, what a comfortable life I lead. To 
te still more open and free with you, I have been 
passionately fond of a young lady (whom give me 
leave to call Miranda) now for these three years. 
I have often urged the matter home to my parents 


with all the submission of a son, but the impatience | sion. 


leave you'to judge of it. of those vehicles. I am sure I suffered sufficiently | 


ather, ‘ Mrs. Catharine is a fine woman.’ | 
Sir, but she is rather too old.’—* She will | 


| speedy end of my short journey. 


Then she will be jme, who 


| to sup with him; and ted | 
| or three friends who were very severe against” the | 


Sir, Iama | 
young woman of a sober and religious education, and } 
have preserved that character; but on Monday was 
fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London. 
I was no sooner clapped in the coach, but, to my | 
great surprise, two persons in the habit of gentlemen 
attacked ine with such indecent discourse as I can- 
not repeat to you, so you may conclude not fit for | 
me to hear. I had no relief but the hopes of a 
Sir, form to your- 
self what a persecution this must needs be to a vir- 
tuous and a chaste mind; and, in order to your’ 
proper handling such a subject, fancy your wife or 
daughter, if you had any, in such circurastances, and 
what treatment you would then think due to such 
dragoons. One of them was called a captain, and 
entertained us with nothing but filthy stupid ques- | 
tions, or lewd songs, all the way. Ready to burst | 
with shame and indignation, I repined that nature 
had not allowed us as easily to shut our ears as our ; 
But was not thisa kind of rape? Why 
should not every contributor to the abuse of chastity 
suffer’ death? “I am sure these shameless hell- 
hounds deserved it highly. Can you exert yourself 
better than on such an occasion? If you do not do 
it effectually, I will read no more of your papers. 
Has every impertinent fellow a privilege to torment 
pay my coach-hire as well as he? Sir, 
pray consider us in this respect as the weakest sex, 
who have nothing to defend ourselves ; and I think it 
as gentleman-like to challenge a woman to fight as to 
talk obscenely in her company, especially when she 
has not power to stir. Pray let me tell you a story’; 


which you can make fit for public view. I knew a | 
gentleman, who having a ‘very good opinion of the | 
gentlemen of the army, invited ten or twelve of them | 
at the same time invited two | 


manners and morals of the geutlemen’ of that profes- | 


It happened one of them brought two captains | 


ofa lover. Pray, Sir, think of three years; whit | of his regiment newly come into the army, who at 


Inexpressible scenes of inquietude, 
whole years! Miranda’s fortune is equal.to those I 
have mentioned ; but her relations are not intimates 
with mine. Ah! there’s the rub! Miranda’s per- 
son, wit, aud humour, are what the nicest fancy 
could imagine: and, though we know you to be so 


‘elegant a judge of beauty, yet there is none among 


all your various characters of fine women preferable 
to Miranda. In a word, she is never guilty of doing 
any thing but one amiss (if she can be thought to du 
amiss by me), in being as blind to my faults as she 
‘sto her own perfections. 
_ “lam, Sir, 
« Your very humble obedient Servant, 
“ DusTERERASTUs.’” 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

-= When you spent so much time as you did lately 
Mn censuring the ambitious young gentlemen who 
tide in triumph through town and country on coach- 


boxes, I wished you had employed those moments in | 


“ousideration of what passes sometimes within-side 


* Feet, 


them the story of 


what variety of | first onset engaged the company with very lewd | 
misery must I have gone through in three long healths and suitable discourse. 


You may easily | 
imagine the confusion of the entertainer, who find- | 
ing some of his friends very uncasy, desired to tell | 
a great man, one Mr. Locke | 
(whom I find you frequently mention), that haying 

‘Seen invited to dine with the then Lords Helifax, į 
Anglesey, and Shaftesbury, immediately after din- | 
/ner, instead of conversation, the cards were called | 
| for, where the bad or good success produced the | 


| usual passions of gaming. Mr. Lock 


| window, and writing, my Lord Anglesey desired to 


i 


know what he was writing: Why, my lords, an- 
swered he, ‘I could not sleep last night for the 
pleasure and improvement I expected from the con- 
versation of the greatest men of the age.’ This so 
sensibly stung them, that they gladly compounded te 
throw their cards in the fire, if he would his paper, 
and so a conversation ensued fit for such persons. 

js*story pressed.so hard upon the young captains, 

ether with the concurrence of their superior ofli- 
cers, that the young fellows left the company in 
| confusion. _ Sir, 1 know you hate long things; but 
if you like it, you may contract it, or how you will; 
| but I think it has a moral in it. 


` 2 R 
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« But, Sir, Lam fold you are a famous m ecbanic 
as well asa Jooker-on, and therefore humbl} propose 
you would invent some paclock, with full power 
under your hand and seal, for all modest persons, 
either men or women, to clap upon the mouths of all | 
such impertinent impudent fellows : and I wish you 
would publish a proclamation that no modest person, 
who has a value for her countenance, and conse- 
quently would not be put out of it, presume to travel 
after such a day without one of them in their pockets. 
I fancy a smart Spectator upon this subject would 
serve for such a padlock; and that public notice 
may be given in your paper where they may be had, 
with directions, price two-pence ; and that part of 
the directions may be, when any person presumes 
to be guilty of the above-mentioned crime, the party 
aggrieved may produce it to his face, with a request 
to read it to the company. He must be very much 
hardened that could outface that rebuke ; and his 
further punishment I leave you to prescribe. 

“ Your humble Servant, 


7E ‘© PENANCE CRUEL.” 


No. 534.] WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 1712. 
Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in illa 
Fortuna: Juv. Sat viii. 73. 


We seldom find N. 
' Much sense with an exalted fortune join'd.—STEPNEY.. 


it Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I am a young woman of nineteen, the only 
daughter of very wealthy parents, and have my 
whole life been used with a tenderness which did me 
no great service in my education. I have perhaps 
an uncommon desire for knowledge of what is suit- 
able to my sex and quality; but, as far as I can re- 
member, the whole dispute about me has been whe- 
ther such a thing was proper for the child to do, or 
not? or whether such a food was the more wholesome 


for the young lady to eat? This was ill for my) 
shape, that for my complexion, and the other for m 
eyes. Iam not extravagant when I tell you I do 
not know that I have trod upon the very earth ever 
since I was ten years old. A coach or chair I am 
obliged to for all my motions from one place to an- 


y | put in this; which is only to ask, whether that copy 


for no one will answer as if lessee 

3 ; i ve TAn 
companion. Pleased to ay friend oy 
Into your 
tered out 
id who is 
I was at first di 


e 
TL ari 
Consideration 
of our Senses 
Se 


tell me that every body reckoned kent aa Would 
a 


ac World; they 


town, who made the miller make away CA i thei 
and walk afterward in the coma himself. 
to mect. With all this, this cunning ine they used 
letters in my way, and put a billet ‘ape my can lay 
then stand in it she knows nothing of e oves, and 
know, from my birth to this day, that I Ja | do aot 
ever treated by any one as | ought : and ave been 
not for a few books, which I delight in Ishe Tae 
at this hour a novice to all common sense i a bs 
it not be worth your while to lay down rules ee 
haviour in this case, and tell people, that a tS 
ones expect honest plain answers as well ae athee 
people? Why must I, good Sir, because I hav F 
good air, a fine complexion, and am in the loa i 
my years, be misled in all my actions; and have tis 
notions of good and ill confounded in my mind, for 
no other offence, but because I have the advantages. 
of beauty and fortune? Indeed, Sir, what with the 
silly homage which is paid us by the sort of people 
Thaveabovespoken of, and the utter negligence which 
others have for us, the conversation of us young wo- 
men of condition-is no other than what must expose 
us to ignorance and vanity, if not vice. All this is 
humbly submitted to your spectatorial wisdom, by Sir, 
“ Your humble Servant, 
“ SHarLor WEALTHY.” 


t wir. SPECTATOR, Will’s Coffee-house. 

“ Pray, Sir, it will serve to fill up a paper if you 
of verses which is a paraphrase of Tsaiah, in one of 
your speculations, is not written by Mr. Pope? 


Then you get on another line, by putting in, with 
proper distances, as at the end of a letter. 


other ever since I can remember. All who had to 
do to instruct me, have ever been bringing stories of 
the notable things I have said, and the womanly 
manner of my behaving myself upon such and such 
an occasion. ‘This has been my state until I came 
towards years of womanhood; and eversince I grew 
towards the age of fifteen I have been abused after 
another manner. Now, forsooth, I am so killing, 
no one can safely speak to me. Our house is fre- 
guented by men of sense, and I love to ask ques- 
tions when I fall into such conversation: but Í am 
cut short with something or other about my bright 
eves. There is, Sir, a language particular for talk- 
ing to women in; and none but those of the very 
first good breeding (who are very few, and who 
seldom come into my way) can speak to us without 
regard to our sex. Among the generality of those 
they call gentlemen, it is impossible for me to speak 

pon any subject whatsoever, without provoking 
somebody to say, ‘Oh! to be sure, fine Mrs. Such- 
a-one must be very particularly acquainted with all 
‘that; all the world would contribute to her enter 
tainment and information.’ Thus, Sir, I am so 
-handsome that I murder all who approach me; so. 
wise that I want no new notices: and so well-bred 


“I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
: 
« ABRAHAM DAPPERWIT.” 


“ Mr. Daprerwir, 

“I am glad to get another line forward, y 

ing that excellent piece is Mr. Pope’s; and 59, 
with proper distances, ` 

“ I am, Sir your humble Servant, n 

“Tar SPECTATOR. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, ? Aco Anie 
“ I was a wealthy grocer in the city, an aa an, 
nate as diligent; but I was a single maan D 
know there are women. One m parior RE 
my shop, who I wished might, but va however) 
would, make a grocer’s wife. I thonen ld to her 
to take an effectual way of courting, ant buy at less 
at less price than I bought, that I migi ae often 
price than I sold. She, you may of ts the same 
came and helped me to many Soe You must 
trate, fancying I was obliged to pa ‘de, and my 
ineeds think this was a good living rade, 


me I was the most like one Sisly Dobso Would teli |: 


was 
X $ "qn fine, 1 wa 
riches must be vastly improved dared my’ 


A Ide 7 
nigh being declared bankrupt, when d. 1 was just 


that I am treated by all that know me like a fool, 


` married. 
self her lover, and she herself marri 
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dition te support myself, and am now in 
growing rich by losing my customers, 
“Yours, 


ae 

jn a cof 

hopes of 
“ Jeremy Comrir.” 


u Mr. SPECTATOR, 
u Jam in the condition of the idol you was once 
to mention, and bar-keeper of a coffee- 
I believe it is needless to tell you the oppor- 
I must give, and the importunities I suffer. 
But there js one gentleman who besieges meas close 
as the French did Bouchain. His gravity makes 
him work cautious, and his regular approaches de- 
a good engineer. You need not doubt of his 
oratory, as he is a lawyer ; and especia ly since he 
has had so little use of it at Westminster, he may 
spare the more for me. i 

« What then can weak woman do? I am willing to 
surrender, but he would have it at discretion, and I 
with discretion. In the mean time, whilst we par- 
jey, our several interests are neglected. As his 
siege grows stronger, my tea grows weaker: and 
while he pleads at my bar, none come to him for 
counsel but in formå pauperis. Dear Mr. Spectator, 
advise him not to insist upon hard articles, nor by 
his irregular desires contradict the well-meaning 
lines of his countenance. If we were agreed, we 
might settle to something,- as soon as we could de- 
termine where we should get most by the law—at 
the coffee-house or at Westminster. 

“ Your humble Servant, 
“ Lucinpa PARLEY.” 


A Minute from Mr. John Sly. 


“The world is pretty regular for about forty rod 
east and ten west of the cbservatory of the said Mr. 
Sly ; but he is credibly informed, that when they 
are got beyond the pass into the Strand, or those 
who move city-ward are got within Temple-bar, 
they are just as they were before. It is therefore 
humbly proposed, that moving sentries may be ap- 
pointed all the busy hours of the day between the 
Exchange and Westminster, and report what passes 
to your honour, or your subordinate officers, from 
ume to time.” 

Ordered, 

That Mr. Sly name the saia officers, provided he 
will answer for their principles and morals.—T. 


pleased 


house. 
tunities 


note 
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Spem longam reseces, Hor. 1 Od. xi 7. 
Cut short vain hope. 


My four- hundred- and-seventy-first speculation 
turned upon the subject of hope in general. I de- 
sign this paper as a speculation upon that vain and 
foolish hope, which is misemployed on temporal ob- 
Jects, and produces manv sorrows and calamities in 
human life. 
It is a precept several times inculeated by Ho- 
Tace, that we should not entertain a hope of any 
thing in life which lies at a great distance from us. 
e shortness and uncertainty of our time here 
makes such a kind of hope unreasunable and ab- 
surd. The grave lies unseen between us and the 
object which we reach after. Where one man lives to 
oe the good he has in view, ten thousand are cut 
In the pursuit of it. 
Bt happens likewise unluckily, that one hope no 
ner «dies in us but another rises up in its stead. 
® are apt to fancy that we shall be happy and 


ees 


ee 


satisfied if we possess ourselves of such and such 
particular enjoyments; but either by reason of their 
emptiness, or the natural inquietude of the mind, we 
have no sooner gained one point, but we extend our’ 
hopes to another, We still find new inviting scenes 
and landscapes lying behind those which at a dis- 
tance terminated our view. K 
The natural consequences of such reflections are 
these; that we should take care not to let our hopes 
run out into too great a length; that we should suf- 
ficiently weigh the objects:of our hope, whether they 
be such as we may reasonably expect from them 
what we propose in their fruition, and whether they 
are such as we are pretty sure of attaining, in case 
our life extend itself so far. If we hope for things 
which are at too great a distance from us, it is possi- 
ble that we may be intercepted by death in our pro- 
gress towards them. If we hope for things of which 
we have not thoroughly considered the value of, 
our disappointment will be greater than our plea- 
sure in the fruition of. them. If we hope for what 
we are not likely to possess, we act and think in 
vain, and make life a greater dream and shadow 
than it really is, 
Many of the miseries and misfortunes of life pro- 
ceed from our want of consideration, iv one or all 
of these particulars: They are the rocks on which the 
sanguine tribe of lovers split, and on which the 
bankrupt, the politician, the alchymist, and pro- 
jéctor, are cast away in every age, 
imaginations and towering thoughts are apt toover | 


something that glitters in the sight at a distance ; 
to neglect solid and substantial happiness, for what 
is showy and superficial; and to contemn that good 
which lies within their reach, for that which they 
are not capable of attaining. Hope calculates its 
schemes for a long and durable life ; presses forward 
to imaginary points of bliss; grasps at impossibili- 
ties; and consequently very often ensnares men into 
beggary, ruin, and dishonour. 
What I have here said may serve as a model to 
an Arabian fable, which I find translated into 
French by Monsieur Galland. The fable has in it 
such a wild but natural simplicity, that I question 
not but my reader will be as much pleased with it 
as I have been, and that he will consider himself, 
if he reflects on the several amusements of hope 
which have sometimes passed in his mind, as a rear 
relation to the Persian glassman. i 
Alnaschar, says the fable, was a very idle fellow 
that never would set his hand to any business du- 
ring his father’s life. When his father died, he left 
him to the value of a hundred drachmas in Persian 
money, Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it, 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest earthen. 
ware. These he piled up ina large open basket, 
and, having made choice of a very little shop, 
placed the basket at his feet ; and leaned his back 
upon the wall in expectation of customérs. As he 
sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, 
he fell into a most amusing train of thought, and was 
overheard by one of his neighbours, as he talked to 
himself in the following manner: “This basket,” 
says he, “cost me at the’ wholesale merchant’s a 
hundred drachmas, which is all I have in the world. 
I shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling it 
in retail, These two hundred drachmas will in a 
very little while rise to four hundred, which of course 
will amount in time to four thousand. Four thou- 
sand drachmas cannot fail of making eight thousand. 
As soon as by this means I am master of ten thou- 
: 2R2 


Men of warm | 


look the goods of fortune which are near them, for | 
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sand, l will lay aside my trade ofa glass-man, oe 
turn jeweller. [shall then deal in diamonds, pearls, 
and all sorts of rich stones. When I have got toge- 
| ther as much wealth as L well can desire, I will make 


| 

i AN 
| i 

| 


7 eee Lee | 
observed, in the midst of her disco 
flushed and cast an eye upon m 
having been informed b 
the man of the short fa 
read of. 


© Over he She 
er 
y my bookseller y pPoulder 


none ha ! 
ce whom she ha at T wag | 


Upon her passing b 
ing creature smiled in my face 
enrtsey. She scarce pave me time 
salute, before she quitted the Ap) 
|skuttle, and stepped again into hee 
the footman directions to drive wher ee 
Upon her departure, my boukselle 
superscribed “ To the Ingenious Spect D 
the young lady had desired him to iea which i 
3 uto my | 
edy pubhen 
but a Whole | 


Bie ae ee Ae , ut ands, 
| a purchase of the finest house Lean find, with lan y me, the ma 
yes 


$ slaves, cunuchs, and horses. I shall then fae 
enjoy myself, and make a noise in the worl a 
not however stop there, but still continne my Cree iS 
until I have got together a hundred thousand drach- | 
mas. When I have thus made myself master ofa | 
i | hundred thousand drachmas, I shall naturally se 
myself on the foot of a prince, and will demand the 
grand vizier’s daughter in marriage, after having 
represented to that minister the information which 
I have received of the beauty, wit, discretion, and 
other high qualities which his daughter possesses, 
I will let him know, at the same time, that it is my 
intention to make hima present of a thousand pieces 
| ; or gold on our marriage-night. As soon as l have 
married the grand vizier’s daughter, I will buy her 
„ien black cunuchs, the youngest and the best that 
van be got for money. I must afterward make my 
father-in-law a visit, witha great train and equi- 
page: And when I am placed at his right hand, 
wtieb he will do of course, if it be only to honour 
Ins daughter, I will give him the thousand pieces of 
| gold which I promised him; and afterward to his 
| great surprise, will present him another purse of the 
| same value, with some short speech: as, ‘Sir, you 
f seel am aman of my word: I always give more 
| than I promise.’ 
} & When I have brought the princess to my house, 
į Ishali take particular care to breed in her a due 
respect for me before I give the reins to love and 
| dalliance. To this end, [ shall confine her to her 
| own apartment, make her a short visit, and talk but 


With an casy 
Tada, giving 
€ they were 


r x the spe 
tion of it would not only oblige hersalf 


tea-table of my friends. I opened it therefor, 

a resolution to publish it, whatever it should Me aan 
jand am sure il any of my male readers willbe i 
severely critical as not to like it, they would i, i 
been as well pleased with it as my self, had they ae 
the face of the pretty scribe, ae ea 


Mn, Spectator, London, Nov. 1713 


You are always ready to receive any useful hint 
or proposal, and such, I believe, you will think 
that may put you in a way to employ the most idle 
part of the kingdom: I mean that part of mankind 
| who are known by the name of the women’s men 
or beaux, &e. Mr. Spectator, you are sensible these 
preity gentlemen are not made for manly employ. 
ments, and for want of business are often as much 
in the vapours as the ladies. Now what l propose 
is this, that since knotting is again in fashion, which 
has been found a very pretty amusement, that you 
will recommend it to these gentlemen as something C 
that may make them useful to the ladies they ad- | 1 


“ 


one 


fi i i ice It is not inconsistent with any sucl 
little to her. [er women will represent to me, that mire, And sit ae w : S dee ia dl v love 
he is i l by rea x ke ies game, ev ether diversion, for it may be done m the 
she is inconsolable by reason of my unkindness, and |S E A bl di that 
f l ERE O, 3 > «n | playhouse, in their coaches, at,the tea-table, and in 
i ieg we with tears to caress her, and let her sit down Che Ea ? r the sake of her 
i Ps, ; Rae + | short in all places where they come for the sake o 
. | by me; but I shall still remain inexorable, and will |’; z ` d to forbid it aco 
Jd ies Get ; A the ladies (except at church; be pleased to lorbid 1 
af x turn my back upon her all the first night. Her . iret asily c acal 
| i A 2 there, to prevent mistakes), it will be casily com- 
| | mother will then come and bring her daughter to li il ith. It is, besides, an employment that al- be i 
5 E 
nie, as I am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, n ESAR 3 ae ‘ive fair sex, of many graces, afte 
with tears in her eyes, will fling herself at my feet, “hick Sa ae the beaux more readily come into ie 
aud beg of me to receive her into my favour. ‘Then it ore S N E i ae hand and a diamond ring to [life 
a F R : z 5 s it ows a wh a a | 
will I, to imprint in her a thorough veneration for Wed tks B eyes at full liberty tert 


great advantage; it leaves the 


j 
RS 
| my person, draw up my legs and spurn ner from me 
| with iy fuot, in such a manner that she shall fall 
| down several paces from the sofa.” 
| Alnaschar was entirely, swallowed up in this chi- 
| merical vision, and could not forbear acting with 
his foot what he had in his thoughts; so that un- 
| luckily striking his basket of brittle ware, which 
| was the foundation of all his grandeur, he kicked 
his glasses to a great distance from him into the 
a aud broke them into a thousand’pieces. 
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O'verx Phrygiæ, neque enim Phryges!—Vine. Æn. ix, 617. 
+ Jess than women in the shapes of men.—DRYDEN. 


i 
+ 
i 
| + 
i As J was the other day standing in my booksel- 
“ier's*shop, a pretty young thing about eighteen 
„| Years-of age stepped out of her coach, and, brushing 
hy me, beckoned the man of the shop to the further 
end of his counter, where she whispered something 
< to him, with an attentive look, and at the same time 
presented him witha letter: after which, pressing 
the end of her fan upon his hand, she delivered the 
remaining part of her message, and withdrew. I 


| you further at this time, but 


to be employed as before, as also the thoughts au 
the tongue. In short, it seems in every Eee 
proper, that it is needless to urge ìt waten 
speaking of the satisfaction these male knotten Sag 
find, when they see their work mixed up pat “ia 
and worn by the fair lady for whom and wit a, ap 
it was done. Truly, Mr. Spectator, if E | 
be pleased I have hit upon sometan g] HET i 
gentlemen are capable of; for Its aiT) 
able a part of the kingdom (I mean à 


i t trouble 
e ma rofusce I shall no ! 
should be of no manne eae Helen 


vë admirer. 
always your reader, and generally your adı in 
gentlemen are set 


“© P. S. The sooner these fine Ee his time severd 


to work the better; there being a cain 

fine fringes that stay only for more hani See with 
I shall in the next place Be ae common 

the description of a set of men tremember t 

enough in the world, though I do no ees drawn | 

I have yet taken notice of them, as y 


in the fellowing letter :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


n 
AT purpose, © 
“ Since you have lately, to so good put} 


fae ee 
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aa npon conjugal love, it is to be hoped you will | of merit, as it is understood to have been originally 
Tare irage every practice that rather proceeds from | a reward of it. f E 
oura ge Sa i 5 eaha i fp f 
disto” i to interest than to happiness. Now veu “Tt is forthe like reason, I imagine, that you 


put observe, that most of our fine young 
ies readily fall in with the direction of the graver 
sa o retain in their service by some small encou- 

sort, y 7 r 7 ‘ 
sement as great 2 numberas they can of supernu- 
is whifers and commonty call ‘shoeing horns.’ 
li e never designed to know the length of the 
t but only, when a good offer comes, to whet and 
Nay, it is the opinion of 


that arave l | 
Jutely convenient for every prudent family to have 
| several of these implements about the house to clap 


= 

5 
= 
o 
= 
Q 

3 
2, 


| pn as 0ce pv z i r 
Í io produce a certificate of his being a shoeing horn 


| before he be admitted as a shoe. A certain lady 
| shom I could name, if it was necessary, has at pre- 
| sent more shoeing horns of all sizes, countries, and 
colours, 12 her service, than ever she had new shoes 
in her hle. 
| shoeing horn for several years, and, finding him un- 
| uccessful in that function, 
into ashoe. I am mistaken if your friend, Mr. Wil- 
{liam Honeycomb, was not a cast shoeing horn be- 
fore his late marriage. As for myself, I must frankly 
| declare to you, that I have been an errant shocing 
{horn for above these twenty years. I served my 
first mistress in that capacity above five of the num- 
ber, before she was shod. I confess, though she had 
many who made their applications to her, I always 
| thought myself the best shoe in her shop; and it 
was not until a month before her marriage that I 
discovered what I was. f 

This had like to have broke my heart, and raised 
| such suspicions in me, that I told the next I made 
love to, upon receiving some unkind usage from her, 
that I began to look upon myself as no more than 
her shoeing horn. Upon which, my dear, who was 
acoquette in her nature, told me I was hypochondri- 
acal, and that I might as well look upon myself to 
be an egy, or a pipkin. But in a very short time 
after she gave me to know that I was not mistaken 
in myself, It would be tedious to you to recount the 
‘life of an unfortunate shoeing horn, or I might en- 
| ertain you with a very long and melancholy relation 
‘of my sufferings. Upon the whole, I think, Sir, it 
| would very well become a man in your pest, +0 de- 
| termine in what cases a woman may be allowed with 
honour to make use of a shoeing horn, as also to 
declare, whether a maid on this side five-and-twenty, 
or a widow who has not been three years in that 
State, may be granted such a privilege, with other 
difficulties which will naturally occur to you upon 
that subject. “Tam, Sin ` 

‘With the most profound veneration, 


0. “ Yours,” &c. 
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For we,are his ollspring.—Acts xvii. 28 
“ To THE SPECTATOR. 
“Sir, me 
“Tr has been usual to remind persons of rank, 
On great occasions-in life, of their race and quality, 
anl to what expectations they were born; that by 
considering what is worthy of them, they may be 
py pthdeawn {rom mean pursuits, and encouraged to 
| tudable undertakings. ‘This is turning nobility 


| (‘Moa principle of virtue, and making it productive 


18° and insignificant fellows, which they use | 


I have known a woman make use of a | 


convert him at length | 


have in some of your speculations asserted to your 
readers the dignity of human nature. But you can- 
nol be insensible that this isa controverted doctrine ; 
there are authors who consider human nature in a 
very different view, and books of maxims have been 
written to show the falsity of all human virtues.* 
The reflections which are made on the subject 
usually take some tincture from the tempers and 
characters of those that make them. Politicians can 
resolve the most shining actions among men into 
artifice and design: others who are soured by dis- 
content, repulses, or ill-usage, are apt to mistake 
their spleen for philosophy ; men of prolligate lives, 
and such as find themselyes incapable of rising to 
any distinction among their fellow-creatures, are for 


pulling down all appearances of merit which seem 
to upbraid them; and satirists describe nothing but 
deformity. From all these hands, we have such 
‘draughts of mankind as are represented in those 
| burlesque pictures which the Italians call carica- 
turas; where the art consists in preserving, amidst 
distorted proportions and aggravated features, some 
distinguishing likeness of the person, but in such a 
manner as to transform the most agreeable beauty 
into the most odious monster. 

© It is very disingenuous to level the best of man- 
kind with the worst, and for the faults of particulars 
to degrade the whole species. Such methods tend | 
not only to remove a man’s good opinion of others, «| 
but to destroy that reverence for himselt, which isa | 
great guard of innocence, and a spring of virtue, 

“ Tt is true, indeed, that there are surprising mix 
tures of beauty and deformity, of wisdom and foliy, 
virtue and vice, in the human make: such a dispa- 
rity is found among numbers of the same kind; and 
every individual in some instances, or at some times, 
is so unequal to himself, that man seems to be the 
most wavering and inconsistent being in the whole 
creation, So that the question in morality con- 
cerning the dignity of our nature may at first sight 
appear like some diflicult questions m natural phi- 
losophy, in which the arguments on both sides seem 
to be of equal strength. But, as I began with con- 
sidering this point as it relates to action, | shall 
here borrow an admirable reflection from Monsicur 
Pascal, which I think sets itin its proper hight. 

« « [tis of dangerous consequence,’ says he, ‘to 
represent to man how near he is to the level of 
beasts, without showing him at the same time his 
greatness. It is likewise dangerous to let him see 
his greatness without his meanness. It is more 
dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of either; but 
very beneficial that he should be made sensible of 
bothe Whatever imperfections we may have in 
our nature, it is the business of religion and yirtue 
to rectify them, as far as is consistent with our pie- 
| sent state. In the mean time, it is no small encou- 
|ragement to generous minds to consider, that we 
shall put them all off with our mortality. ‘That 
sublime manner of salutation with which the Jews 
approach their kings, 

O king, live for ever! + 


mav be addressed to the lowest and most despised 
mortal among us, under all the infirmities and dis- 


+ An allusion to the following book, Reflexions et Maximes 
Morales de-M. le Due de la Rochefoucault—Mad. L’Enclos ~ 
says of him, that he had no more belief in virtues than ho had 

Vin ghosts. 
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tresses with which we sce him surrounded. eu 
whoever believes in the immortality of the soul, Wi 

not need a better argument for the dignity of his na- 
ture, nora stronger incitement to actions suitable toit. 

«Tam naturally led by this reflection to a subject 
{ have already touched upon in a former letter, and 
cannot without pleasure call to mind the thoughts 
of Gicero to this purpose, in the close of his book 
concerning old age. Every one who is acquainted 
with his writings will remember, that the elder Cato 
is introduced in that discourse as the speaker, and 
Scipio and Lælius as his auditors. This venerable 
person is represented looking forward as it were 
from the verge of extreme old age into afuture state, 
and rising into a contemplation on the unperishable 
part of his nature, and its existence after death. I 

shall collect part of his discourse. And as you have 
formerly offered some arguments for the soul’s im- 
mortality, agreeable both to reason and the Christian 
doctrine, I believe your readers will not be dis- 
pleased to see how the same great truth shines in 
the pomp of Roman eloquence. } 

" “k This, says Cato, ‘is my firm persuasion, that 
since the human soul exerts itself with so great ac- 
tivity; since it has such a remembrance of the past, 
‘such a concern for the future; since it is enriched 
_with so many arts, sciences, and discoveries; it is 
impossible but the Being which cortains all these 
must be immortal.’ 

“The elder Cyrus, just befor2 nis death, is rc- 
presented by Xenophon speaking after this manner: 
“Think not, my dearest children, that when I depart 
from you I shall be no more; but remember, that 

` my soul, even while I lived among you, was invisible 
to you; yet by my actions you were seusible it ex- 
isted in this body. Believe it therefore existing still, 
though it be still unseen. How quickly would the 
honours of illustrious men perish after death, if their 
souls performed nothing to preserve their fame! 
For my own part, I never could think that the soul 
while in a mortal body lives, but when departed out 
of it, it dies; or that its consciousness is lost when it 
discharged out of an unconscious habitation. But 
When it is freed from all corporeal alliance, then it 
truly exists. Further, since the human frame is 
broken by death, tell us what becomes of its parts ? 
It is visible whither the materials of other beings 
are translated; namely, to the source from whence 
they had their birth, ‘The soul alone, neither pre- 
sent nor departed, is the object of our eyes.’ 

“ Thus Cyrus. But to proceed :— No one shall 
persuade me, Scipio, that yonr worthy father, or 
your grandfathers Paulus and Africanus, or Afri- 
canus his futher or uncle, or many other excellent 
men wnom I need not name, performed so many 
actions to be remembered by posterity, without be- 
ing sensible thai futurity was their right. And, if I 
may be allowed an old man’s privilege to speak of 
myself, do you think I would have endured the 
fatigue of so many wearisome days and nights, both 
at home and abroad, if I imagined that the same 
boundary which is set to my life must terminate my 
glory? Were it not more desirable to have worn 
out my days in ease and tranquillity, free from la- 
bour, and without emulation? But, I know not 
Ae my soul has always raised itself, and looked 

‘orward on, futurity, in this view and expectation, 
that when it shall depart out of life it shall then 
live for ever; and if this were not true, that the 
mind is ‘inmortal, the souls of the most worthy 
| would not above all others haye the strongest ini- 


prise to giory.. 


© © What besides this is the ç 


l quanim; e 
with the greatest concern? ADL. t et 
those minds which haye the S ìt not ș em rant 


foresce they are removing to a : e yj 
which those of a narrow sight do Prier condis 
for my part, am transported with tl A 
your ancestors, whom I have honan De es 
and am carnestly desirous of EM a ci 
excellent persons whom, I have kno not only those 
too, of whom I have hear ow 
an } 
h ; nor would I be a of whom | 
so pleasing a journey. day, wh 
ate a * $ 3 tay; whe 
escape from this crowd, this heap of pollu I shall 
H ! a . che 
rits! when I shall go not only to those øre; 
d 
2 MY son, tha 
rites I myself performed, whereas he ought r: 
have attended mine. Yet has not his H 
before to those habitations to which it was s nsi 
I should follow him. And though I mehe aes 
s ear 


Meeting 
h d and re 1 QUE those 
myself have written; a [ 
O happy ) 
be admitted to that divine assembly of 
n, and whose 
me, but, seeming to cast back a look 
ok on me. 
215 gone 
to have borne my loss with courae 


affected with it; but I comforted myself in th 

surance, that it would not be long before we S al 

meet again, and be divorced no more,’ a 
“Tam, Sir,” &, 
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Finem tendere opus.— Ior. 2 Sat. i. 1, 
To launch beyond all bounds. 


SurprisE is so much the life of stories, that every 
one ajms at it who endeavours to please by telling 
them. Smooth delivery, an elegant choice of words, 
and a sweet arrangement, are all beautifying graces, 
but not the particulars in this point of conversation 
which cither long command the attention, or strike 
with the violence of a sudden passion, or occasion 
the burst of laughicr which accompanies humour. 
I have sometimes fancied that the mind is in this 
case like a traveller who sees a fine seat in haste; 
he acknowledges the delightfulness of a walk set 
with regularity, but would be uneasy if he were 
obliged to pace it over, when the first view had let 
him into all its beauties from one end to the other. 

However, a knowledge of the success which sto- 
ries will have when they are attended with a tun of 
surprise, as it has happily made the characters of 
some, so has it also been the ruin of the characters 
of others. There is a set of men who outrage truth, 
instead of affecting us with a manner m telling as 
whó overleap the line of probability, that they may 
be seen to move out of tie common road; and as 
deayour only to make their hearers stare by aie 
sing upon them with a kind of nonsenselaemmn told 
philosophy of nature, or such a heap of ponte ae 
upon their own knowledge, a it is not likely 

an should have ever met with. > 
Š I eve been led to this observation by & cor Rin, 
into which I fell accidentally. The eie ain 
pathies was a proper field wherein sue se present 
prises might expatiate, and there were Caray exten 
who appeared very fond to show it m 1° a Jearne 
of traditional history. Some of them, miraculous 
manner, offered to our consideration une ive over 
powers which the effluviums of dean : 
bodies whose pores are disposed to rec ingots 
a noxious manner; others gave an acco 


ge, I was not un- | 


{hem 12 | 


Besa 5 cheese; 
| wha could indeed bear the sight of 


Sit 


n 2 n 
= =x 


ER ; for which they brought a reason from the 
Wa {heir nurses. Others again discoursed, with- 


nil atr 3 ing : ` 
oa ` adeavouring at reasons, concerning an uncon- 
o ersion which some stomachs have against 


r; e av 
uerable i IENA 3 i 
I gint of meat when itis whole, and the eager in- 


clination they have for it when, by its being cut up, 

he shape which had affected them is altered. From 

i nee they passesl to eels, then to parsnips, and so | 

eS m one aversion to another, until we had worked 

e ourselves to such a pitch of compkaisance, that 

when the dinner was to come in we inquired the 

name of every dish, and hoped it would be no offence 
. to any company, before it was admitted. When we 
had sat down, this civility among us turned the dis- | 
course from eatables to other sorts of aversions; and 
the eternal cat, which plagues every conversation of 
this nature, began then to engross the subject. One 
had sweated at the sight of it, another had smelled | 
jt out as it lay concealed in a very distant cupboard ; 
and he who crowned the whole set of these stories, 
reckoned up the number of times in which it had oc- | 
casioned him to swoon away, “ At last,” says he, | 
«that you may all be satisfied of my invincible aver- | 
sion to a cat, Í shall give an unanswerable instance. 
‘As I was going through a street of London, where I | 
had never been until then, I felt a general damp 
and faintness all over me, which I could not tell how 
to account for, until I chanced to cast my eyes up- 
wards, and found that I was passing under a sign- 
post on which the picture of a cat was hung.” 

The extravagance of this turn in the way of sur- 
prise gave a stop to the talk.we had been carrying | 
on. Some were silent because they doubted, and 
others because they were conquered in their own | 


way; so that the gentleman had an opportunity to 
press the belief of it upon us, and let us see that he | 
was rather exposing himself than ridiculing others. | 

I must freely own that I did not all this while | 
disbelieve every thing that was said; but yet I | 
thought some in the company had been endeavouring 
who should pitch the bar furthest; that it had for 
some time beer a measuring cast, and at last my | 
friend of the cat and sign-post had thrown beyond 
them all. 

I then considered the manner in which this story | 
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even go no further) silence, ora negligent indit- 
ference, has a deeper way ef wounding than oppo- 
sition, because oppositicn proceeds from an ange: 
that has a sort of generous sentiment for the-adyer- 
sary mingling along with it, while it shows that ther- 
is some esteem in your mind for him: in short, tha. 
you think him worth while to contest with. But si- 
lence, or negligent indifference, proceeds fron- 
anger, mixed with a scorn ihat shows another he 1s 
thought by you too contemptible to be regarded. 
The other method which the world has taken for 
correcting this practice of false surprise, is to over- 
shoot such talkers in their own bow, or to raise the 
story with further degrees of impossibility, and set 
up for a voucher to them in such a manner as must 
let them see they stand detected. Thus I have 
heard a discourse was once managed upon the effects 
of fear. One of the company had given an account 
how it had turned his friend’s hair gray in a night, 
while the terrors of a shipwreck encompassed him. 
Another, taking the hint from hence, began upon 
his own knowledge to enlarge his, instances of the 
like nature to such a number, that it was not pro- 
bable he could ever have met with them: and as he 
still grounded these upon different causes for the 
sake of variety, it might seem at last, from his share 
of the conversation, almost impossible that any one 
who can feel the passion of fear should all his life 
escape so common an effect of it, By this time, 
some of the company grew negligent, or desirous to 
contradict him: but one rebuked the rest with an 
appearance of severity, and, with the known old 
story in his head, assured them they need not scruple 
to believe that the fear of any thing can make a 
man’s hair gray, since he knew one whose periwig 
had suffered so by it. ‘Thus he stopped the talk, 
and made them easy. Thus is the same method 
taken to bring us to shame, which we fondly take 
to increase our character. It is indeed a kind of 
mimicry, by which another puts on our air of con- 
versation to show us to ourselves. Fle seems to look 
ridiculous before, that you may remember how near 
a resemblance you bear to him, or that you may 
know he will not lie under the imputation of be- 
lieving you. ‘Then it is that you are struck dumb 


had been received, and’ the possibility that it might immediately with a conscientious shame for what 
have passed for a jest upon others, if he had not la- | you have been saying. Then it is that you are in- 
boured against himseli. From hence, thought I, | wardly grieved at the sentiments which you cannot 
there are two ways which the well-bred world gene- but perceive others entertain concerning you. In 
rally takes to correct such a practice, when they do short, you are against yourself; the laugh of the 
not think fit to contradict it ilatly. |company runs against you; the censuring world is 
The first of these is a general silence, which I obliged to you for that triumph which you have al- 
would not advise any one to interpret in his own be- lowed them at your own expense ; and truth, which 
half. Tt is often the effect of prudence in avoiding | you have injured, nas a near way of being revenged 
a quarrel, when they sce another drive so fast that OM you, when by the bare repetition of your story you 
there is no stopping him without being run against; become a frequent diversion for the public. 
and but very seldom the effect of weakness in be- | 7 $ ; 
tieving suddenly. The generality of mankind are | SMR SEECT ALON HHn 
not so grossly ignorant, as some overbearing spirits «The other day, walking in Pancras churchyard, 
would persuade themselves; and if the authority of | I thought of your paper wherein you mention epi- 
a character‘or a caution against danger make us | taphs, ‘and am of opinion this has a thought in it 
suppress our opinions, yet neither of these are of worth being communicated to your readers. 


force enough to suppress our thoughts of them. If’ 


aman who has endeavoured to amuse his company 
with improbabilities could but look into their minds, 
he would find that they imagine he lightly esteems 
of their sense when he thinks to impose upon them 
and that he is less esteemed by them in his attempt 
in doing so. His endeavour to glory at their ex- 
Pense becomes a ground of quarrel, and the scorn 
and indifference with which they entertain it begins 
the immediate punishment : and indeed (if we should 


Here innocence and beauty lies, whose breath 
Was snatch’d by early, not untimely, death. 
Hence she did go, just as she did begin 
Sorrow to know, ‘before she knew to sin. 
Death, that does sin and sorrow thus prevent, 
Is the next blessing to alife well spent. 


“ I am, Sir, your Servant” 
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Heteroclita sunto.—Qu.x GrENus. 

Be they heteroclites. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“T am a young widow of a good fortune and 
family, and just come to town ; where I find I have 
clusters of pretty fellows come already to visit me, | 
some dying with hopes, others with fears, though they 
| never saw me. Now, what I would beg of you would 
Í be to know whether I may venture to use these pert 
| fellows with the same freedom as I did my country 
| acquaintance. I desire your leave to use them as 
| to me shall seem meet, without imputation of a jilt: 
| for since I make declaration that not one of them 
shall have me, I think I ought to be allowed the li- 
berty of insulting those who have the vanity to be- 
lieve it is in their power to make me break that re- 
solution, ‘l'here are schools for learning to use foils, 
| frequented by those who never design to fight; and 
| this useless way of aiming at the heart, without de- 
| sign to wound iton either side, is the play with which 
| I am resolved to divert myself. ‘The man who pre- 
í tends to win, l shall use like him who comes into a 
| fencing-school to pick a quarrel. 1 hope upon this 

foundation you will give me the free use of the na- 

tural and artificial force of my eyes, looks, and ges- 
‘tures. As for verbal promises, I will make none, 

Dut shall haye no mercy on the conceited interpreters 
: of glances and motions. I am particularly skilled 

za the downcast eye, and the recovery into a sudden 
| fall aspect and away again, as you may have scen 
| Sometimes practised by us country beauties beyond 
| all that you have observed in courts and cities, Add 

to this, Sir, that I have a ruddy heedless look, which 
| covers artifice the best of any thing. Though I can 
| dance very well, I affect a tottering untaught way of 
| walking, by which I appear an easy prey: and 
| never exert my instructed charms, until J find I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


have engaged a pursuer. Be pleased, Sir, to print 
this letter, which will certainly begin the chase of a 
rich widow. The many foldings, escapes, returns, 
and doublings, which I make, I shall from time to 
; time communicate to` you, for the better instruction 
| of all females, whoset up, like me, for reducing the 
, Present exorbitant power and insolence of man. 
“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your faithful Correspondent, 
“Revicra Lovey.” 


| “Dear Mr. SPECTATOR, 


| “I depend upon your professed respect for vir- 
| tuous love for your immediately answering the de- 
į Sign of this letter; which is no other than to lay 
| before the world the severity of certain parents, who 
| desire to suspend the marriage of a discreet young 
| woman of eighteen three years longer, for no other 
reason but that of her being too young to enter into 
; that state. As to the consideration of riches, my cir- 
| cumstances are such, that I cannot be suspected to 
j make my addresses to her on such low motives as 
avarice or ambition. If ever innocence, wit, and 
beauty, united their utmost charms, they have in 
her. I wish you would expatiate a little on this sub- 
i ct, and admonish her parents that it may be from 
į the very imperfection of human nature itself, and 
not any personal frailty of her or me, that our incli- 
nations, baffled at present, may alter; and while we 
are arguing with ourselves to put off the enjoyment 
of our present passions, our affections may change j 
tbeir objects in the Operation. It is a very delicate 
| subject to talk upon; butif it were but hinted, I am ! 


honour: I say there js ibina th the highes 

: : a possibility thie no lighe 
be as painful to her as it if to mo, A delay a \ 
5 ie È RAREN 5 1fi RJ 
it must be more, by reason of the seye uch, 


| great men, desire these gentlemen to give them us 


im hopes vould give the 
reflection that might expedit 

D SAT A ite our 
isa possibility, and I hope I ann i 
putation of Mmmodesty to her I 19 ay. at Without in 


Parties cone, 


sex are under, in being denied even nie 
complaint. If you oblige me in thi 
I promise you a place at my weddi 
ment suitable to your spectatori 

“ 


les the 
he 
ca the relief of 
„and I Succeed 
ne z 
ng, and a g. 

al digni y oo 


our most humble Servant, | 


“p 
“ Sir, Evsracy» 


“J yesterday heard a young gentleman thatlook 

as if he was just come to the gown anda se p Eed 
evil speaking: which subject, you know Ante upon 
Tillotson has so nobly handled in a serr rchbisho 

folio. As soon as ever he had named ERS in his 
had opened a little the drift of his discover end 
in great hopes he had been one of Sir Roger's ae 
lains. I have conceived so great an idea of tha 
charming discourse above, that I should have BAT 
one part of my Sabbath very well spent in REETA 
repetition of it. But, alas! Mr. Spectator, hens 
verend divine gave us his grace’s sermon, and your 
do not know how; even I, that I am sure have read 
it at least twenty times, could not tell what to make 
of it, and was at a loss sometimes to guess what the 
man aimed at. He was so just indeed, as to give 
us all the heads and the sub-divisions of the sermon, 


and further I think there was not one beautiful. | 


thought in it but what we had. But then, Sir, this 
gentleman made so many pretty additions; and he 
could never give us a paragraph of the sermon, but 
he introduced it with something which methought 
looked more like a design to show his own inge- 
nuity, than to instruct the people. In short, he 
added and curtailed in such a manner, that he vexed 
me; insomuch that I could not forbear thinking. 
(what I confess I ought not to have thought of in so 
holy a place), that this young spark was as justly 
blameable as Bullock or Penkethman, when they 
mend a noble play of Shakspeare or Jonson. Pray, 
Sir, take this into your consideration; and, if we 
must be entertained with the works of any of those 


} Ja 
| chr 

| poss 
l 


as they find them, that so when we read them to pu 
families at home, they may the better remember 


that they have heard them at church = 
“ Sir your humble Servant. 
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A second is not wanting. 

“Mr. SPECTATOR, : p 
writings which I ham 
ism upon Milton. t 
avour to set the 


“THERE is no part of your 
in more esteem than your critic 
is an honourable and candid endeavour, PeentEn 
works of our noble writers in the gracelus hig A incli- 
they deserve. You will lose much of my ee enco- 
nation towards you, if you do not atemp ny pas- 
mium of Spenser also, or at least in R p print the: 
sion for that charming author so far He 
loose hints [ now give you on that su sentation of 

“ Spenser’s general plan is the P friend- 
six virtues—holiness, ternperancey ae ee six pers 
ship, justice, and eourtesy—1n SIX legni under proper 
sonages, these personages are suppose™> 
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y , 
S iA 5 eat ae A = = = ad 
e ries suitable to their respective characters, to Who was so weel a wretched wearish elf, i 
e | | that is necessary for the full manifestation of ae holley eyes and Fawbone checks far spent, 
i 3 Ei EA as ae As e had in prison long beer z | 
is i respective virtues which they are to exert. Full black and griesly did ie (Ace aipear 
t These one might undertake to show under the Besmear'd with smoke that near his eye-sight blent p 
yf | ai heads are admirably china ; no images im- yii rugyed beard, and hoary shaggy heare, E K f 
i, 5 and most surprisingly beautiful. The Red- he which he never wont to comb, or comely sheer. | a 
1 
id ss Knight runs through the whole steps of the 35. | y 
n life; Guyon does all that temperance can Rude was his garment, and to rags all rent, | 
require; Britomartis (a woman) observes Tie Wisse a Reece À b 
| 3 Ae A s blis ands amongs cinders brent 
ue rules of unaffected chastity 3 Arthegal is in And fingers filthy with long nai Sach i 
| respect of life strictly and wisely just; Cali- Right fit to rend the food on which he fared. \ 
| dore is rightly courteous, us name yas Care; a blacksmith by his trade, f 
j dore 15 MST? ee joes ER £ at neither day nor night from working spared, ! i 
| | «Jn short, 1n Fairy land, where kuights-errant But to small purpose iron wedges made: | at 
| have 2 full scope to range, and to do even what Arios- Vhese be unquiet thoughts that careful minds invade. { Ba | 
d | wos oF Orlandos could not do in the world without Homera enitheis Y h admiredib . 
u preaking into credibility, Spenser's knights have, quity: see wh en e E ARER = aa yant 
p | under those six heads, a full and truly poetical sys- | are in thes eaten Uae P variety there: H 
Is. | Irem of Christian, public, and low life. the eee ee Be ae ‘th thie foret ea | int 
d i «Jlis legend of friendship is more diffuse, and | Stan, 3, 9 So USN ENS LEE Aaa. o te Chink 8 | 
1s vet even there the allegory is finely drawn, only the ARES e i 
J- icads various: one knight could not there support aus sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, j f 
+ = he vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, t ‘a 
Jall the parts. ? l i Phe builder-oak, sole king of forests all, if 
it ! «Po do honour to his country, Prince Arthur is The aspine good for staves, the cypress funeral. 
a f a universal hero; m holiness, temperance, chastity, 9. ij 
e | and justice, superexcellent. For the same reason, The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
I > Iad to compliment Queen Elizabeth, Gloriana, And poets sage ; the fir that weepeth still, 
d \ |aucen of fairies, whose court was the asylum of the ae wis worn ol forlorn D osp 
> Š b yew adie’ > bender's wi 
e | oppressed, represents that glorious queen. At her The tin h ESE R EN mill: | 
ie commands all these knights set forth, and only at The myrrhe sweet, bleeding in the bitter wound, | 
ye. | her’s the Redeross Knight destroys the dragon, The ware peach; the ash, for nothing ill, | 
ho Guyon overturns the Bower of Bliss, Arthegal Gi. e. The plane as NSE Ge cel 
aL i justice) beats down Geryoneo (i. e. Philip II., king p j 3 à i 
; Q f ° € 7 > x | 
1s of Spain) to rescue Belge (è. e. Holland), and he I shall trouble you no more, but desire you to: 
le heats the Grantorto (the same Philip in another let me conclude with these verses, though I think |. 
j ` - A tha "i r YY yy 
at light) to restore Irena (i. e. Peace to Kurope). they have already been quoted by you. Theyare- |; 
nt. | | “Chastity being the first female virtue, Brito- directions to young ladies oppressed with calumny, | 
a | |martis isa Briton; her part is fine, though it re- vi, 6. 14, | 
le | [quires explication, His style is very poetical; no The best (said he) that I can you advise, 
d t puns, affectations of wit, forced antitheses, or any of Is toro goin Ee A son of Eaa R iN 
w 5 A RS 
S] that low tribe. A Removed is, the elect surceaseth still. 
} | “ His old words are all true English, and num- Abstain from pleasure and restrain your will, 
| bers exquisite; and since of words there is the Subdue desire and bridle loose delight, 
| “es Bai Nee fal ayaa, SEN Use scanted diet and forbear your fill, 
| mulla renascenlur, since they are a proper, suc n a, Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight; 
ocem should not (any more than Milton’s) consist So shail you soon repair your present evil plight.“ 
5 yA ) ` y pair your p plig 
i all of it of common ordinary words, See instances T. 
è of descriptions. 
1S . 5 f s s = 
= Causeless jealousy in Britomartis, v. 6. 14, in its rest- | No. 541.] THU RSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1712.. 
K | lessness. 2 A 
Like as a wayward child, whose sounder sleep Formar enim ontueupna maa ana UNEO 
| Is broken with some fearful dream’s affright aU eee 7 R caste 
4% With froward will doth set himself to weep. = Aut ad humum, mierore gravi deducit, et angit: 
Kk Ne can be still’d for all his nurse’s might, POTS animi a interprete ni Poet. v. 103 
But kicks and squalls, and shrieks for fell despite, \ ene BERGA Nis PMc 
i | Now scratching her, and her loose locks misusing, For nature forms and softens us within, f 
| Now seeking darkness, and now seeking ligh ‘And writes our fortune’s changes in our face: 
Then craving suck, and then the suck refusin Pleasure enchants, impetuous rage transports, f 
Such was this lady's fit in her love's fond ac And grief dejec d wrings the torturd souls t 
a a 4 . n à A hese are all interpreted by speech.—RoscomMon- 
f Curiosity occasioned by jealousy, upon occasion of her And lheseiore ue cel te 
lover’s absence. Ibid. Stan. 8, 9. My friend the Templar, whom I have so olten | 
| Then as she look'd long, at last she spy'd mentioned in these writings, having determined to i 
e j aye ne.coming towardsiher with hasty ued lay aside his poetical studies, in order toa closer | 
t | Jen we , him she plain desery’d, cer aw. s a l 
mat | That it was one sent from her Be indeed : 3 2 pursuit of the law, has Wut together, aS a farewell | 
j Whereat her heart was fill’d with hope and dread, essay, some thoughts concerning pronunciation and. { 
h: à NG would abe stay Ons iomo could come, - action, which he has given me leave tocommuni- | 
ut ran to meet him forth to know his tiding’s somme : i e ic. They are chiefly c sted fr 
Even in the door him meeting, she Regis Galle Uo lhe public. l PONA xe £ ely collected from 
“And where is he, thy lord, and how far hence ? his favourite author Cicero, w ho is known to have | 
| Declare at once and hath he lost or won ? [been an intimate friend of Roscius the actor, and t 
| “are and his house are described thus, iv. 6, 33—? 1. good judge of dramatic performances, as well as: | 
of | | Not far away, nor meet for any guest, | the most eloquent pleader of the time in which he | 
À j They spy’d a little cottage, like some poor man’s nest. lived. 
55 Tre | 34. Cicero concludes his celebrated books De Oratore- 
& 1 | There entering in, they found tho good man's self, with some precepts for pronunciation and action, | 
é ( ‘ull busily unto his work ybent. without which part he affirms that the best orator in. 
; | i 
—_ . > t 
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-the world can never succeed: and an indifferent one, 
who is master of this, shall gain much greater ap- 
lause. “ What could make a stronger impression, 
says he, “ than those exclamations of Gracchus ?— 
Whither shall I turn? Wretch that I am! to yani 
lace betake myself? Shall I go to the Capitol? 
Alas! itis overflowed with my brother’s blood. Or 
shall I return to my house? Yer there I behold my 

mother plunged in misery, weeping and despairing ! 
These breaks and turns of passion, it secms, were 
sv enforced by the eyes, voice, and gesture, onthe 
speaker, that his very enemies could not refrain from 
tears. “I insist,” says Tully, “upon this the ra- 
ther, because our orators, who are as it were actors 
of the truth itself, have quitted this manner of 
speaking; and the players, who are but the imita- 
tors of truth, have taken it up.” 4 

I shall therefore pursue the hint he has here given 


x y oe ale le) 
me, and for the service of the British stage I shall | 
copy some of the rules which this great Roman mas- | 
ter has laid down; yet without confining myself | 


wholly to his thoughts or words: and to adapt this 
essay the more to the purpose for which I intend it, 
instead of the examples he has inserted in this dis- 
course out of the ancient tragedies, I shall make 
use of parallel passages out of the most celebrated 
of our own, 

The design of art is to assist action as much as 
possible in the representation of nature; for the ap- 
pearance of reality is that which moves us in all re- 
presentations, and these have always the greater 
force the nearer they approach to nature, and the 
Jess they show of imitation. 

Nature herself has assigned to every motion of the 
soul its peculiar cast of ‘the countenance, tone of 
voice, and manner of gesture through the whole per- 
son; ail the features of the face and tones of the 
voice answer, like strings upon musical instruments, 


1 


| speech of Lady Macbet! 


‘to the impressions made on them by the mind. | 


Thus the sounds of the voice, according to the va- 


rious touches which raise them, form themselves into | 


an acute or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. 
These, too, may be subdivided into various kinds of 
tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contracied, the 
diffuse, the continued, the intermitted, the broken, 
abrupt, winding, softened, or elevated. Every one 
of these may be employed with art and judgment; 
and all supply the actor, as colours do the painter, 
with an expressive variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raised, 
and hurrying sound. The passionate ‘character of 
King Lear, asit is admirably drawn by Shakspeare, 
abounds with the strongest instances of this kind, 
Death! Confusion! 

Fiery ! what quality ?—why Gloster! Gloster! 
Td speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife 
Are they inform’d of this? my breath and blood! 
Fiery! the fiery duke !————&c 


Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quits df- 
fereut; flexible, slow, interrupted, and modulated 
an a mournful tone: asın that pathetic soliloquy of 
Cardinal Wolsey on his fall :— 


Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man!—to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And When he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. 


We have likewise a fine example of this in the 
whole part of Andromache in the Distrest Mother, 
‘particularly in these lines— 


TIl go, and in the a ar aa: 
NY cep cee my ehild—___ ia neart 
18 Wrapt in his, I shal] no eSt die, my y 

Tis for his sake that I have ag stevie a me 
Groan’d in captivity, and outliy a Ufe, 

Yes, my Astyanax, we'll, vd He tor, 

euena to the realms of 
here to thy ravish'd ey 

s es thy 

_ And point him out among they 

_ Fear expresses itself in a low. 

ject sound, If the reader con 


ASUISh of m 


> hesitating 
h, whil hee the fo owin 
ye > e her husband; 5 
the murder of Dunean and his crue about 
gine her even affrighted with the sone Will ima. 
voice while she is speaking it:— Ld of her own 
Alas! I am afraid they have awak'd 
And “tis not done; th” attempt, and Not th 
Confounds us—Hark !— I laid the dagg re deed, 
He could not miss them, Had he Sot see ete 
My father as he slept, I had done it. ambled 
Courage assumes 


a louder tone, as in th . 
of Don Sebastian. > 2S 10 that speech 


Here satiate all your fury; 

Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me: 
I hav ul that like an ample shield $ 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more 


_ Pleasure dissolves into a luxurious 
and joyous modulation ; asin the foll 
Caius Marius: — 


» mild, tender, 
Owing lines in 


Lavinia! O there's music in the name, 
That softening me to infant tenderness, 
Makes my heart spring like the first leap of life. 


And perplexity is different from all these; grave 
but not bemoaning, with an earnest uniform sound 
of voice; as in that celebrated speech of Hamiet:-— 


To be, or not to be !- that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? ` To die, to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

‘The heart-ach, and a thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is keir to; ‘tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd! ‘To dic, to sleep}. 
‘To sleep; perchance to dream! Ay, there's the rub; 
Eor, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: ‘There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear thewhips and scorns of ume, 
Th’ oppressor’s wrongs, the proud man's contume!ly, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit ou ths Rinwortly tokes 

When he himself might his quietus ‘na 

With a bare bodkin? Who Roll fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover'd country, from waose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, i 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 


As all these varieties of voice are to be direoted i 
the sense, so the action is to be direc Bey 
voice, and with a beautiful propriety, aS © Mi iyure 
enforce it. The arm, which by a Sack aie 
Tully calls the orator’s weapon. 18 to a motion, 
raised and extended; and the hand, by Ranges the 
sometimes to lead, and sometimes t a 
words as they are uttered. The stan Peja tention, 
foot, too, has its proper expression fie face is the 
anger, or absolute command. pat eyes are as It 
epitome of the whole man, and t ieee reasons he 
were the epitome of the face; NN ey were we 
says, the best judges among the in bis 


. jus himself 1 
extremely pleased even with Roscius hi 


mask. No part of the body, Sule 
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— able of as many changes as there are different | 

SM SAE j 
l fons in the mind, aud of expressing them all by 
those changes. 


eyes 
eed, 20 
fixe the countenance admits of so great variety, it 
Reis also great judgment to govern it. Not that 
{he form of the face is to be shifted on every occa- | 
on, lêst it turn to farce and'buifoonery; but it is | 
n that the eyes have a wonderful power of | 
sparking the emotions’ of the mind; sometimes by a | 
steadfast look, sometimes by a careless one—now by | 
qsudden regard, then by a joyful sparkling, as the 
sense of the words is diversified : for action is, as it 
were, the speech of the features and limbs, and must 
therefore conform itself always to the sentiments of | 
the soul. And it may be observed, that in all which 
relates to the gesture there is a wonderful force im- | 

Janted by nature ; since the vulgar, the unskilful, 
and even the most barbarous, are chiefly affected by | 
this. None are moved by the sound of words but | 
those who understand the language; and the sense 
of many things is lost upon men of a dull apprehen- 
sion; but action is a kind of universal tongue: all 
men are subject to the same passions, and conse- 

uently know the same marks of them in others, by 
which they themselves express them. 

Perhaps some of my readers may be of opinion 
that the hints I have here made use of out of Cicero 
are somewhat too refined for the players on our 
theatre: in answer to which I venture to lay it 
down as a maxim, that without good sense no one 
can be a good player, and that he is very unfit to 
personate the dignity of a Roman hero who cannot 
enter into the rules for pronunciation and gesture 
delivered by a Roman orator. 

There is another thing which my author does not 
think too minute to insist on, though it is purely 
mechanical: and that is the right pitching of the 
voice. On this occasion he tells the story of Grac- 
chus, who employed a servant with a little ivory 
pipe to stand behind him, and give him the righ* 
pitch, as often as he wandered too far from the pro 
per modulation. “ Every voice,” says Tully, “ has 
its particular medium and compass, and the sweet- 
ness of speech consists in leading it through all the | 
variety of tones naturally, and without touching | 
any extreme. Therefore,” says ks, “leave the 
Pipe at home, but carry the sense of this custom | 
with you.” j 


No. 542.) FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1712. 
Et sibi preeferri se gaudet-————._ Ovi, Met. ii. 430. 


———— He heard, 
Well pleas‘d, himself before himself preferr’d.— ADDISON. 


Wuewn I have been present in assemblies, where 
my paper has been talked of, I have been very well 
pleased to hear those who would detract from the 
author of it observe, that the letters which are sent 
to the Spectator are as good, if not better, than any 
ot his works, Upon this occasion many letters of 
mirtn are usually mentioned, which some think the 


Spectater writ to himself, and which others com- 
mend becauze they fancy he received them from his 
forrespondents. Such are those from the valetudi- 
Darian : the inspector of the sign-posts; the master 


| fending, that I have been scrupulous, perhaps to a 


was not able to pen a letter which I had written the 
day before. Nay, I have heard some of them throw- 
ing out ambiguous expressions, and giving the com- 
pany reason to suspect that they themselves did me 
the honour to send me such and such a particular 
epistle, which happened to be talked of with the 
esteem or approbation of those who were present. 
These rigid critics are so afraid of allowing me any 
thing which does not belong to me, that they will 
not be positive whether the lion, the wild boar, and 
the flower-pots in the play-house, did: not actually 
write those letters which came to me in their names. 
I must therefore inform these gentlemen, that I 
often choose this way of casting my thoughts into a 
letter, for the following reasons :—First, out of the 
policy of those who try their jest upon another, be- 
fore they own it themselves. Secondly, because I 
would extort a little praise from such who will never 
applaud any thing whose author is known and cer- 
tain. Thirdly, because it gave me an opportunity of 
introducing a great variety of characters into my 
work, which could not have been done had I always 
written in the person of the Spectator. Fourthly, 
because the dignity spectatorial would have suffered | 
had I published as from myself those several ludi- | 
crous compositions which I have ascribed to fictitious | 
names and characters. And lastly, because they \ 
often serve to bring in more naturally such addi- 
tional reflections as have been placed at the end of 
them. 

There are others who have likwise done me a very | 
particular honour, though undesignedly. Theseare | 
such who will needs have it that I have translated ! 
or borrowed many of my thoughts out of books 
which are written in other languages. I have heard ; 
of a person, who is more famous for his library than | 
his learning, that has asserted this more than once 
in his private conversation.* Were it true, Lam 
sure he could not speak it from his own knowledge; | 
but, had he read the books which he has collected, 
he would find this accusation to be wholly ground- | 
less. Those who are truly learned will acquit me | 
in this point, in which I have been so far trom of- | 


fault, in quoting the authors of several passages 
which I might have made my own. But, as this 
assertion is in reality an encomium on what I have 


| published, I ought rather to glory in it than endea- | 


vour to confute it. i 
Some are so very willing to alienate from me | 
that small reputation which might accrue to me from | 
any of these my speculations, that they attribute | 
some of the best of them to those imaginary manu- ! 
scripts with which 1 have introduced them. There 
are others, I must confess, whose objections have | 
given me a greater concern, as they scem to reflect, | 
under this head, rather on my morality than on my 
invention. 
guilty of falsehood, when he talks to the public of 
manuscripts which he never saw, or describes scenes 
of action or discourse in which he was never en- 


Of the fan exercise; with that of the hooped petti- 
coat; that of Nicholas Hart the annual sleeper; 
hat from Sir John Envil; that upon the London 
Ties; with multitudes of the same nature. 


As I| 


gaged. But these gentlemen would do well to con- 
(he E S 

2 The person here alluded to was most probably Mr. Tho- 
mas Rawlinson, ridiculed by Addison under the name of Tom 
Folio, in the Tatler, No. 158. 
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sider, there is not a fable or parable, which ever 
was made use of, that is not liable to this exception; 


since nothing, according to this notion, can be re- | 


| 

| 

| iated innocently, which was not once matter of fact. 

| Besides, I think the most ordinary reader may be 

| able to discover, by my way of writing, what I de- 
liver in these occurrences as truth, and what as 
fiction. É : 

l Since T am unawares engaged in answering the 

‘ several objections which have. been made against 

| these my works, I must take notice that there are 

| some who affirm a paper of this nature should al- 
ways turn upon diverting subjects, and cthers who 

‘find fault with every one of them that hath not an 
immediate tendency to the advancement of religion 

| or learning. I shall leave these gentlemen to dis- 

pute it among themselves ; since I sce one half of 
my conduct patronized by each side. Were I se- 
rious on an improper subject, or trifling in a serious 
` one, I should deservedly draw upon me the censure 
of my readers; or, were I conscious of any thing in 
my writings that is not innocent at least, or that 
the greatest part of them were not sincerely de- 
signed to discountenance vice and ignorance, and 

i support the interest of truth, wisdom, and virtue, 
I should be more severe upon myself than the pub- 

i lic is disposed tc be. In the meanwhile I desire 
my reader to consider every particular paper or 

‘disecurse as a distinct tract by itself, and indepen- 

‘dent of every thing that goes before or after it. 

; Ishall end this paper with the following letter, 
which was really sent me, as some others have been 
which I have published, and for which I must own 
myself indebted to their respective writers :— 

«Sir, 

“ I was this morning in a company of your well- 

wishers, when we read over, with great satislaction, 
Tully’s observation on action adapted to the British 
theatre: thongh, by the way, we were very sorry to find 
that you have disposed of another member of your 
club. Poor Sir Roger is dead, and the worthy 
clergyman dying: Captain Sentry has taken pos- 
session of a good estate: Will Honeycomb has mar- 
ried a farmer’s daughter: and the Templar with- 
draws himself into the business of his own profes- 
sion. What willall this endin? Weare afraid it 
portends no good to the public. Unless you very 
speedily fix the day for the election of new mem- 
bers, we are under apprehensions of losing the Bri- 
tish Spectator, I hear of a party of ladies who 
intend to address you on this subject; and question 
not, if you do not give us the slip very suddenly, 
that you will receive addresses froin all parts of the 
kingdom to continue so useful a work. Pray deliver 
us out of this perplexity; and, among the multitude 
of your readers, your will particularly oblige 

“ Your most sincere Friend and Servant, 


0. PHito-Spec.” 
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——— Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen —— Gyip, Met. ii 12. 
Similar, though not the same—- 
Tuose who were skilful 
ancients, concluded 
make of a human 


in anatomy, among the | 
, from the outward and inward 
body, that it was the work of a 


i | 
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udently wise and powerful, As the! 


ee Hie i G was cony 
ons, and could not but Own a 
a survey of this his hand G 
deed, many parts, 
not know the cer 
most of those which they 
| with admirable art to thei 
did not question but those 
not determine, were contri 
for respective ends and Purposes 
lation of the biood has been found on 
other great discoveries haye been meee 
dern anatomists, we see new wong i 
frame, and discern sever 
parts, which uses the anc 
short, the body of man 
the utmost test of examination. 
formed with the nicest wisdom, u 
ficial survey of it, it still mend 
and produces our surprise and 
portion as we pry into it, 
a human body may be app 
animal which has bee 
observations. 
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f anatomical 


S upon the soa 
amazement in 
What I have 
lied to the bo 
n the subject o 


an animal is an object ade 
s. Itis a particular sy 
that lies in a narrow compass, 
command it, anil by successive inquiries can Scarch 
into all its parts. Could the body of the whole 
earth, or indeed the whole universe, be thus sub- 
mitted to the examination of our senses, were it not 
too big and disproportioned for our inquiries, too 
unwicldy for the Management of the eye and hand, | 
there is no qnestion but it would appear to us as 
curious and well contrived a frame as that of a 
human body. We should see the same concatena- 
tion and subserviency, the same neeessity and use- 
fulness, the same beauty and harmony, 1 all and 
every of its parts, as what we discover in the body 
of every single animal. 

The more extended our reuson 1s, and the more 
able to grapple with immense objects, the greater 
still are those discoveries which it makes of wisdom 
and providence in the works of the creation. A Sir 
Isaac Newton, who stands up as the miracle of the 
present age, can look through a whole planetary 
system ; consider it in its weight, number, and mca- 
sure; and draw from it as many demonstrations of 
infinite power and wisdom, as a more confined un- 
derstanding is able to deduce from the system of a 
human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anato 
shall here consider the fabric a aaa n 
bodies of animals in one particular view: ngs A 
my opinion, shows the hand of a aing p of 
wise Being in their formation, with the ev! g ie 
a thousand demonstrations. I think we may © 
à F 2 inciple, that chance 
this down as an incontested principle, SRRA 
A i "formity and consistente 
never acts in a perpetual uniformity rai + the same 
With itself, If one should always fling ry throw 
number with ten thousand dice, or see EE tS 
just five times less, or five times more TA it, who 
than the throw which immediately necs ra power 
would not imagine there is some invisi ' 


? K i Sa rh oè proceeding 
which directs the cast? ‘This is the } Every 
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stem of Providence 
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world grew more enlightened in this art, their dis- 
covenes gave them iresh opportunities of admiring 
the eepabet of Providence 
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receives additional strength, if we apply it to every By the way, I must observe to you, that many of 


ito those numberless living creatures that are objects 


‘Under the direction of common sense. We may 
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— diferent kinds of animals that {ill the clement | carry this consideration yet further, if we reflect on 
re meet with the same repetitions among the two sexes in every living species, with their re- 
jes, that differ very little from one an- | semblances to cach other, and those particular dis 


“seral spec A $ r: } à ‘ 
severa ME in size and bulk. You find the same | tinctions that were necessary for the keeping up ol 


eens that is drawn at large copied out in several this great world of life. 
portions and ending in miniature., It would be There are many more demonstrations of a Supreme 
pro 


Jous to produce instances of this regular conduct | Being, and of his transcendent wisdom, power, and 
tee P ovidence, as it would be superfluous to` those | goodness, in the formation of the body of a living 
m id yersed in the natural history of animals, | creature, for which I refer my reader to other 
Do magnificent harmony of the universe is such, | writings, particularly to the sixth book of the poem 
M ve may observe innumerable divisions running . enuded Creation.# where the anatomy of the hu- 


ae ine same ground. I might also extend this man body is described with great perspicuity and 

T culation to the dead parts of nature, in which elegance. | I have been particular on the thought | 
we may find matter disposed into many similar sys- | which runs through this speculation, because I have i | 
tems, aS well in our survey of stars and planets, as | not seen it enlarged upon by others.—O. ia 
of stones, vegetables, and other sublunary parts of pa f 
the creation. In a word, Frovidence has shown the | No, 544] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1712 i 
richness of its goodness and wisdom, not only in the | 


f many original species, but in the mul- Nunquam ita quisquam bene subducta ratione ad vitam fuit, 
Kay of descants® which it has made on every Quuu res, atas, WERE CE SEs cuss Heke nov 1 ; 
tiplicity or di MY y Aliquid moneat : ut illa, que te scire credas, nescias; y 
original species In particular. ; Et, que tibi putaris prima, in experiendo ut repudies. 
But to pursue this thought still further. [Every | _ Fer, Adelph. act v. sc. 4. 
living creature considered in itself has many very | Xo 24 was ever so completely skilled in the conduc! of life, 
3 i se -4 as no: io receive new information from aye aud experience; 
complicated parts that are exact copies of some | insomuch that we find ourselves really ignorant of what we 
other parts which it possesses, and which are com- | thought we understood, and see cause to reject what we fan 
plicated in the same manner. One eye would have | cied our truest interest. 
been sufficient for the subsistence and preservation | Tuere are, I think, sentiments in the following 
of an animal; bur, in order to better his coucition | Jetter from my friend Captain Sentry, which disco- 
wesee another placed with a mathematical exactness | yer a rational and equal frame of mind, as well pre- 
in the same most advantageous situation, aud in | pared for an advantageous as an unfortunate change | 
every particular of the same size and texture. Is | of condition :— 
it possible for chance to be thus delicate and uni- Coverley-hall, Nov. 15, 
form iu her operations ? Should a million of dice “ Str, Worcestershire 
turn up twice together the same number, the wonder 
would be nothing in comparison with this. But 
when we see this similitude and resemblance in the 
arm, the hand, the fingers; when we see one half 
of the body entirely correspond with the other m 


production o 


“ Tam come to the succession of the estate of my 
honoured kinsman, Sir Roger de Coverley; and I | 
assure you I find it no casy task to keep up the | 
figure of master of the fortune which was so hand 
£ z somely enjoyed by that honest plain man. I can- B: 
all those minute strokes, without which a man might not (with respect to the great obligations I have, | 
have very well subsisted; nay, when we often see a pejt spoken) reflect upon his character, but I am | 
single pani repeated a hundred times in the same confirmed in the truth`which I have, I think, heard | 
body notwithstanding it consists of the most intri- spoken at tko club; to wit, that a man of @ warm | y 
eate weaving of numberless fibres, and these parts and well-disposed heart, with a very small capacity, 
differing still in magnitude, we the convenience of is highly superior in human society to him who with 
their particular situation requires; sure a man must | the sreatest talents, is cold and languid in his affec- 
have a strange cast of understanding, wwo does not tions, But alas! why do I make a difficulty in 
discover the finger of God in so wonde=ful a work, speaking of my worthy, ancestor’s failing His | 
These duplicates in those parts of the body, without | little absurdities and incapacity for the conversation 
which a man might have very well subsisted, though | of the politest men are dead with him, and his ; 
not so well as with them, are a plain demonstration greater qualitics are even now useful to him. L | 
of an all-wise Contriver, as those more numerous | Know not whether by naming those disabilities I du 2 
copyings which are found among the vessels of the | not enhance his merit, since he has left behind him 
same body, are evident demonstrations that they | , reputation in his country, which would be worth 
could not be the work of chance. ‘This argument | the pains of the wisest man’s whole life to arrive at. 


animal and insect within our knowledge, as well as your readers have mistook that passage in your 
writings, wherein Sir Roger is reported to have in- ; 
quired into the private character of the young wo- | 
man at the tavern. I know you mentioned that 
circumstance as an instance of the simplicity and 


too minute for a human eye: and if we consider 
how the several species in this whole world of life 
resemble one another in very many particulars, so 
far as is convenient for their respective states of ex- innocence of his mind, which made him imagine it 


istence, it is much more probable that a hundred |} very easy thing to reclaim one of those criminals, 
millions of dice should be casually thrown a hun- Aot a an. inclination in him to be guilty with 
fred millions of times in the same number, than her. The less discerning of your readers cannot 
yat ge body of any single animal should be pro- enter into that delicacy of description in the charac- 
ae by the fortuitous concourse of matter. And | or; but indeed my chief business at this time is to 

hat the like chance should arise in innumerable in- represent to you my present state of mind, and the 
E res 4 rei a ity a ig = os as 

tances, requires a degree of credulity that is not satisfaction Í promise to myself in the possession 
of my new fortune. I have continued all Sir Ra. 
z ae ger’s servants, except such as it was a relief to dis 

Meant perhaps for “ descents,” iL o. progress downwards. | ~-——-_~_———— Z 2 e 
OHNSON. * Creation. A poem by Sir Richard Blackmore. 
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miss into little beings within my manor. Those who 
are ina list of the good knight’s own hand to be 
taken care of by me, I haye quartered upon such as 
have taken new leases of me, and added so many 
advantages during the lives of the persons so quar- 
4 tered, that it is the interest of those whom they are 


2 joined with to cherish and befriend them upon all | 


occasions. I find a considerable sum of ready mo- 
ney, which I am laying out among my dependants 
at the common interest, but with a design to lend it 
according to their merit, rather than according to 
their ability. I shall lay a tax upon such as J have 
highly obliged, to become security to me for such of 
their own poor youth, whether male or female, as 
want help towards getting into some being in the 
world. I hope I shall be able to manage my affairs 
| so as to improve my fortune every ycar by doing 
acts of kindness. I will lend my money to the use 
of none but indigent men, secured by such as have 
ceased to be indigent by the favour of my family or 
myself, What makes this the more practicable is, 
that if they will do any one good with my money, 
they are welcome to it upon their own security : 
and I make no exception against it, because the 
persons who enter into the obligations do it for their | 
own family. I have laid out four thousand pounds 
this way, and it is not to be imagined what a crowd 
of people are obliged by it. In cases where Sir 
Roger has recommended, I have lent money to put 
out children, with a clause which makes void the 
obligation in case the infant dies before he is out of 
his apprenticeship; by which means the kindred 
and masters are extremely careful of breeding him 
to industry, that he may repay it himself by his la- 
bour, in three years’ journey-work after his time is 
out, for the use of his securities. Opportunities of 
this kind are all that have occurred since I came to 
my estate ; but I assure you I will preserve a constant 
disposition to catch at all the occasions I can to 
promote the good and happiness of my neighbour- 
hood. | 
“ But give me leave to lay before you a little ' 
establishment which has grown out of my past Jife, 
that I doubt not will administer great satisfaction 
to me in that part of it, whatever that is, which is 
to come. | 
“ There is a prejudice in favour of the way of life 

to which a man has been educated, which I know 
not whether it would not be faulty to overcome. It 
is like a partiality to the interest of one’s own coun- 
try before that of any other nation. It is from a 
habit of thinking, grown upon me from my youth 
spent in arms, that I have ever held gentlemen, 
who have preserved modesty, good-nature, justice, 
and humanity, in a soldier’s lite, to be the most 
valuable and worthy persons of the human race. 
To pass through imminent dangers, suffer painful 
watchings, frightful alarms, and laborious marches, 
for the greater part of a man’s time, and pass the 
rest in sobriety conformable to the rules of the most 
virtuous civil life, is a merit too great to deserve the 
treatment it usually meets with among the other 
part of the world. But I assure you, Sir, were there 
not very many who have this worth, we could never 
have seen the glorious events which we have in our 
days. Tneed not say more to illustrate the character 
of a soldier than to tell you he is the very contrary 
to him you observe loud, saucy, and overbearing, in 
a red coat about town. But I was going to tell you 
that, in honour of the 


apart a certain sum of moncy for a table for such 
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| 
| 


profession of arms, I have set |’ 


genticmen as have served their country in the army, | 


ECTATOR, 


E = 


| and will please from 


(iin (i 
{any part of the Cat 


; © time {9 .. 
year, at Coverley o Sojourn 


| will do me that honour shall find Uch of the 
Ors 


and all things necessary for thor, SeS, seryay 
and enjoyment of all thè cony sia accom 
| pleasant various country. if Corences of 
| be in town, and his abilities sae! 
| other way in the service there ee 
more welcome here, Dast oe is 
knowledge in his profession Aone Srna 
plicity of his manners and coud Pe allt 
would induce others like him to hone of hi 
and I should be glad my ac unites 
themselves to be invited or ae ne the 

: 2 


have an aflinity to his, © charactors 
| “I would have all my friends k 
need not fear (though I ar 
tleman) T will trespass against a 
| and sobriety. No, Sir TARR S 'emperancp 
| good Sais ns the conduct of ]j ee 
cultivated in cach other at ou a 
atl inordinate pleasures ; RE Sariai 19 contemn 
ber, with our beloved Tully, that the a a 
consists in desire, not satiety, They who a Pig 
sionately pursue pleasure seldomest arrive 
| Now I am writing to a philosopher I cannot fu 
| bear mentioning the satisfaction I took in the á 
| sage I read yesterday in the same Tully. A noble. 
man of Athens made a compliment to Plato iy, 
morning after he had supped at his house: ONG 
entertainments do not only 
| them, but also the day after.’ 
“Iam, my worthy Friend, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ WILLIAM Sentry.” 
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No, 545.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2%, 1712. 
Quin potius pacem aternam pactosque hymenwos 
Eexercemus—————-V na. Æn. iv, 99. 

Let us in bonds of lasting peace unite, 
And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 

| I cannor but think the following letter from the 

| Emperor of China to the Pope of Rome, proposing 

a coalition of the Chinese and Roman‘ churches, will 


lbe acceptable to the curious. I must confess, I my- 


self being of opinion that the Emperor has as much 
| authority to be interpreter to him he pretends to 
expound, as the Pope has to be vicar of the sacra 
person he takes upon him to represent, I a 
little pleased with their treaty of alliance., W: T 
| progress the negotiation between his moe T 
Rome and his holiness of China makes (as ven = 
writers say upon subjects where we are ala pe 
{time will let us know. In the mean time, ane 
they agree in the fundamentals of power and ay ae 
| rity, and differ only in matters of faith, we may © 

| pect the matter will go on without difficulty 


al Papa, inter- 


| Copia di lettera del re della Chin a Tella com- 


pretata dal padre segretario dell? 

pagna di Giesu. 

. mpere~ 

4 voi benedetto sopra i benedetti P. Pa EO 
dore arande de pontifici ¢ pastore KoA 

del’ oglio de irè d Europa, Clemente At. 


ee p 70. potentis- 

“Tl favorito amico di Dio Gionata 1 a tissimo 
simo sopra tutti i potentissimi della terra, 

mpliment 


i# Colonel Camperfelt. Spect. in rol 
to the father of the late worthy Admira d, Aug. 29, 178 
| drowned in the Royal George at Spithead, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


623: 


a tutti gl altissimi sotto il sole e la luna, che| bishops and pastor of Christians, dispenser of To 


| > : . 3 ecs 

a g | oy nella sede di smeraldo dela China sopra cento oil of the kings of Europe, Clement XI. 

Š as be ini a’ oro, ad interpretare la lingua di Dio a tutti “The f cy X 4 

Tis, i scal : fedeli d’ Abramo, chi da la vit e favourite friend of God, Gionetta tha 

t > gescendenti te > da la vita ela , 

Hon j des dici resni, ed VIIth, the most powerful above the most powerful 

in orte & cento quindic gni, eda cento settante f th tie Neh b = 

ate E ab scrive con ld penna dello struzzo vergine, e o eee r iig est al ove the highest under the 
$a | 80") salute ed accresimento di vecchiezza. sun and moon, who sits on a throne of emerald of 
i 


manda Ba : . aia 
iia u Essendo arrivato il tempo in cui il fiore della 


reale nostra gioventu deve maturare i frutti della | 


China, above 100 steps of gold, to interpret the lan- 
guage of God to the faithful, aud who gives life and 


ugh 5 K ane Ae $ - 
a ee yecchiezza, e confortare con quell’ i desiderii ee 3 US kingdom ona a0 Wands ; he writes 
art fa opuli nostri divoti, e propagare il seme di us nanie quill o 4 virgin ostrich, and sends health 
I 1 + ` d S re 
de: nella pianta che deve proteggerli, habbiamo stabil- md increase) of old age. 
; j 


“ Bei Ae . 3 g 
T ii d accompagnarci con una vergine eccelsa ed Being arrived at the time of our age, in which 


the flower of our royal youth ought to ripen i 
llattata alla mamella della leones: - ya: y 5 yon wees 
ters | apnella ela Percio essendoci a oe e fruit towards old age, to comfort therewith the desire 
ell ag zi F ceed to | of our dev : r B; 
hey | ato sempre il vostro populo Europeo Romano per a ee prope es ace of | 
y : Dies ; ; è at plant wh s hem; we have deter- | 
SEN- aese di panne opio orie a irc mined to accompany A with a high amorous ti 
nee nostra eins ae ea oat See oo have oupa virgin, suckled at ihe breast of a wild lioness, and i 
the sarà una yostra nipote, 0 nip q Nee altro gran | 3 meek lamb; and, imagining with ourselves that 
ue f sacerdote Latino, che sia guardata dall’ occhio dritto your European Roman people is the father of many 4 
f adds ` Oar eho erat) Matas a a ? any | 
emn j di Dio, ee aap in lei l ie di Sarra, la unconquerable and chaste ladies, we stretch out our 
em: fedelta d Est er, e la sapienza di Abba 3, la vogliamo powerful arm to embrace one of them and she shall 
fon | con P occhio della colomba che guarda il cielo, e la | pe one of your nieces. or thane eee a 
| DAS z yi Ss, oF s som h 
pas: | terra, e con la bocca della conchiglia che SUD eee della great Tat priest the darling of God’s right eye. 
t it, ruggiada del matino. La sua eta non passi ducento eth th e ISEE E an 
f 3 T 1 % et the authority of Sarah be sown in her, the 
or- Q corsi della luna, la sua statura sia alta quanto la . ee os A r 7 
pas. icca dritta del grano verde, e la sua grossezza | fidelity of Esther, and the wisdom of Abba. We | 
ble j | spic AoA nani o EEA TAE N Si BA would have her eye like that of a dove, which may } 
the fet 9 Bs ae th ser Ii atan À datiai a mad {look upon heaven and earth, with the mouth of 2 | 
r arermon hi Th 4 Pi 1 mandaticı ambas- | shell-fish to feed upon the dew of the morning; her 
alls ciadori, e chi la conduranno a noi, e noi incontra- | .4¢ must not exceed 200 courses of the moon: let 
give remmo alla riva del fiume grande facendola salire | pe 


su nostro cocchio, Ella potra adorare appresso di and her girth a handful. 


noi il suo Dio, con venti quattro altre vergini a sua “ We will send our mandarines ambassadors to 
ellezzione c potra cantare con loro, come la tottora | clothe her, and, to conduct her to us, and we will 
alla primavera. : meet her on the bank of the great river, making her 
Sodisfando O padre e amico nostro questa | +, leap up into our chariot. She may with us wor- 
-19 nostra brama, [BE Coe e lene di unire in perpetua ship her own God, together with twenty-four virgins- 
me amicitia cotesti vostri regni @ Europa al nostro do- | oF her own choosing; and she may sing with them: 
minante imperio, e si abbracciranno le vostri leggi| 55 the turtle in the spring. 
come |’ edera abbraccia la pianta; e noi medesemi | « You, O father and friend, complying with this 
spargeremo del nostro seme reale in coteste PrO: | our desire, may be an occasion of uniting in perpe- 
vinci, riscaldando i letti di posum PrI CDA COn TANET friendship.our high empire with your European t 
the fuoco amoroso delle nostre amazoni, Œ alcune delle kirgdoms, and we may embrace your laws as the 
quali i nostri mandatici ambasciadori vi porteranno ivy embraces the tree; and we ourselves may scatter 


| her stature be equal to that of an ear of green coru, | 
| 
i 


sing i sey A 
es A ; Rests 
will guueliatze euE 5 le due b our royal blood into your provinces, warming the 
my- lini gania GB UIE Ns Ce uone | chief of your princes with the amorous fire of our 
uch religiose famiglie delli missionarii gli figlioli @ Ig- amazons, the resembling pictures of some of which 
s to patio yeuuablanchite neri figlioli di Dominico, il cui | Snr said mandarines ambassadors shall convey to you- 
red. consiglio degl uni e degl altri ci serve di scorta nel | « \Ve exhort you to keep in peace two good reli- 
ota e regimento e di lume ad poienpnerano le divine gious families of missionaries, the black sons of 
; cgo i i fs 4 : SUR 
sh ane Comelenrunctomagiume: laos Louchelel gata Ignatius, and the white and black sons of Dominicus; 
y of c aan fovalzandoa; that the counsel, both of the one and the other, may 
aily eee fen sa zandoci dal nostro trono per abbrac- serve as a guide to us in our government, and a 
SS); ciarvi, vi dichiariamo nostro congiunto e confederato, | Jiwht to interpret the divine law, as the oil cast iuto 
U ed ordiniamo che questo foglio sia segnato col nost: > I i 
ince aaa ial an Ogho sia segnato cot nostro | the sea produces light. 
tho- none eer ella nostra citta, capo del mondo, | c To conclude, we rising up in our throne to em- 
os d ine pene fae forza Onatouelsannor quero brace you, we declare you our ally and confederate; i 
SOs Ova ReN es ; ve ordered this leaf to be sealed with our im- 
« Sigill 1 1 A „_ and have ordere 
dell, es 2 TE ae Nt a cui faccia è anche quelia | perial signet, in our royal city the head of the world, { 
X a luna ed intorno tra i raggi vi sono traposte | A ; aay aye 5 
nee alcune spade. Ae B the eighth day of the third lunation, and the fourth 
onl- Caner q ` reign. 
“ Dico il traduttore che secondo il ceremonial di | ¥C®7 Gren ee 
questo lettere e recedentissimo specialmente fessere 
he scritto con la penna della struzzo-vergine con la| Letters from Rome say, the whole conversation 
lore quella non soglionsi scrivere quei re che le pregiere | poth among gentlemen and ladies has turned upon 
pee e scrivendo a qualche altro principe del mon- | the subject of this epistle, ever since it arrived. 
tis 0, la maggior finezza che usino, è scrivergli con la | The Jesuit who translated it says, it loses much of 
7i ” = ter . Y . 
imo Penna del pavone. oe the majesty of the original in the Italian. It seems 
— Al j f : _ | there was an offer of the same nature made by a 
ment t etter from the Emperor of China to the Pope, in- | predecessor of the present Emperor to Lewis SUIT. 
Oe j z erpreted by a father Jesuit, secretary ofthe Indies. | of France; but no lady of that court would take the 
| To you blessed above the blessed, great emperor of | voyage, that sex not being at that time so much used 
oJ P i VOyases S 
7 2a 2 ee 
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THE SPECTATOR, ei! 
: a, lie | 2 
in politic negotiations. The manner of treating the he had borrowed from a — 
Fone is. according to the Chinese ceremonial, very | light all that he gives j 

pectiul, for the Emperor writes to him with the with an account of th 


Ms Sy itnd jay eae 
© heros fo Y 
\ 3 > Brst man Wy 
g T a s Gs y r, 
intended to give the lecture of rneturers, ys 
common and prostituted Vehavionss dY Upon iy | 
ordinary commerce. The philo ae of ty Ta the 
of trade, that vour profi to Paer made itani j 
at your profit ought to bethe cor 1t a Tuje wy 


fit; and it is unjust to make any st Dio. | ja 
wherein the gain of even those t cp towa ain : 
E v 
i not also consulted. A man igo hom y sell? 
: J y Li d ` . 
| he thinks fit, but he is no better ee himself i 
sells anything without telling the eae ae t who 
pe i vel S y S Xcepti Ñ 
: kingdoms. a n pa ie Hee Morag tt to ba senny 
E i “To THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL. < 1e scandalous abuse of language and h irdeni 8e 
3 i ; i rece i conscience, which may be observed ar emng of 
May it please your Honour, going from every day in 


« I have of late seen French hats of a prodigious 


is What m 
magnitude pass by my observatory. 


ye a den of thie, 
‘sure to me for this ee | 

; CE rate the shop of | 
No. 546.] WEDNESDAY, NOV. 26, 1712. | zen, Mr. John Morton, so well knee Uate 


trade, is fitting up anew. Since 


« Joun SLY.” 


‘Omnia patefacienda ut ne quid omnino, quod venditor norit, 
cmptor ignoret —TuLL 

Every thing should be fairly told, that the buyer may not be 
ignorant of any thing which the seller knows. 


satisfaction to have passed through it BO great | 
manner as not to have lost the friendship a a 
who suffered with him, but to receive an rae j 
acknowledgment of his honesty from those R leji 
sons to whom the law had consigned his estate va 
The misfortune of this citizen is like to prove f 
a very general advantage to those who shall deal 
with him hereafter; for the stock with which he ay 
sets up being the loan of his friends, he cannot i 
pose that to tie hazard of giving credit, but enters 
into a ready-money trade, by which means he will 
both buy and sell the best and cheapest. Heim- 
poses upon himself a rule of affixing the value of 
each piece he sells, to the piece itself; so that the | 
must ignorant servant or child will be as gooda 
buyer at his shop,as the most skilful in the trade. | 
For all which, you have all his hopes and fortune | 
‘for your security. To encourage dealing after this 
way, there is not only the avoiding the most infa- į 
mous guilt in ordinary bartering; but this observa- | 


Ir gives me very great scandal to observe, wher- 
ever I go, how much skill, in buying all manner cf 
„goods, there is necessary to defend yourself from 
‘deing cheated in whatever you see exposed to sale. 
My reading makes sucha strong impression upon 
me, that I should think myself a cheat in my way, 
if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it to my readers. I under- 
‘stood from common report, that Mr. Cibber was 
introducing a French play upon our stage, and 
‘thought myself concerned to let the town know what 
was his, and what was foreign. When I came to 
“the rehearsal, I found the house so partial to one of 
their own fraternity, that they gave every thing 
which was said such grace, emphasis, and force, in 
iheir action, that it was no easy matter to make any 
judgment of the performazce. Mrs. Oldfield, who, 


= Mt seems, is the heroic daughter, had so just a con-| ton, that he who buys with ready money saves as | 1 I 
i ception of her part, that her action made what she mannan to his family as ihe state exacts out of his land | , tin 
i spoke appear decent, just, and noble. The passions for the security and service of his country; that is | pics 
-of terror and compassion they made me believe were to say, in plain Enelish, sixteen will do as much as tog 
} ‘very artfully raised, and the whole conduct of the tw. nes hili ay Tee ‘my 
j play artful and surprising. We authors do not| "O0 Y © 78* pma 
i much relish the endeavours of players in this kind, “ Mr. SPECTATOR, iW ‘bla 
‘but have the same disdain as physicians and lawyers] « My heart is so swelled with grateful sentiments y wil 
a. have when attorneys and apothecaries give advice. ias f > favours which I have lately ree, (i (mu 
‘Cibber himself took the liberty to tell me, that he oa Cai, I eeu ee to give them utterance | J are 
i expected I would do him justice, and allow the play SRO at matt © other anonymous correspon | | 
} well prepared for his spectaturs, whatever it was for Ree a S ° hope “will be as great a re- | | 
his readers. He added very many particulars not nee e Se A rlen as it is to your natural on 
uncurious concerning the manner of taking an au- aatar ae My generous ‘benefactor will not suffer {lat 
dience, and laying wait not only for their superficial nie an k eee in any terms of acknowledg- Iire 
“I applause, but also for insinuating into their affections ae S ae = H aek me as if he had the greatest EX 
pe -and passions, by the artful management of the look, e e CAAT me with a distinction that 15 ea 
EM ‘voice, and gesture, of the speaker. I could not but | hot R> be expected from one so much my superior j an 
Ss | consent that The Heroic Daughter appeared in the | in fortune, years, and understanding. He iii the 
hit rehearsal a moving entertainment wrought out of a | huates, as it I had a certain right to his favou ; U; 
Bet į Sreat and exemplary virtue, from some merit, which his particular indulgenco ti 
a Aue advantages of action, show, and dress, ORI ee fas jeeavered but that-is only 2 Lee | ft 
‘We 2 Occasions, are allowable, because the merit artifice to lessen the pain an honest mind Wee pu 
ims Consists in being capable of imposing upon us to receiving obligations when there is no probability | 3 M 
' our advantage and entertainment. All that I was EEO x h Ck 
gone to say about the honesty of an authorinthe| i 4 “ris doubled when accompanied vitl oraa th 
„peale of his Ware was, that he ought to own all that | , As of address; but what to me onda | f 
* “Ximena,” on “The Heroic Daughters” a tragedy inexpressible value, is its coming Ton indeed as | | i ha 
taken from the “Cid” of Racine, by C. Cibber, most esteem in the world. It pleases | 
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j witb a 

put the 

entirely X 

ne pain tO 1 

m ad I cannot at some melancholy hours help 

is generosity the injury of fearing it should 
g 4 

Dei account, and that the last favour might 

co 

| pe a sor 

«JT con 

| unjust, bul you À 

io of one possess al of a great treasure, who is 

| irighted at the most distant shadow of danger, 

|? Since I have thus far.opened my heart to you, 

twill not conceal the secret Satisfaction I feel there, 

t . * n 3g ¥ » fri oT 

of knowing tne goodness of my friend will not be 

unrewarded. [ am pleased with thinking the pro- 

yidence of the Almighty hath sullicient 


store for him, and will certainly discharge the debt, 
though I am not made the happy mstrument of do- 
ing it. 


% However, nothing in my power shall be wast- 
ing to show my gratitude ; I will make it the busi- 
ness of my life to thank him; and shall esteem 
(next to him) those my best friends, who give me 
the greatest assistance 1n this good work. Printing 
this letter would be some little instance of my gra- 
titude; and your favour herein will very much 


oblige, “Your most humble Servant, &c. 
“Nov. 24. COVER Cen 
Mt, 


No. 547.) THURSDAY, NOV. 27, 1712. 


Si vulnus tibi, monstrata radice vel herba, 
Non fieret levius, fugeres radice vel herba 
Proficiente nihil curarier.—Hor, 2 Ep. it. 149. 


Suppose you had a wound, and one that shew'd 
An herb, which you apply`d, but found no good; 
Would you be fond of this, increase your pain, 
And use the fruitless remedy again ?—CREECH. 


| Iris very difficult to praise a man without put- 
„ting “him out of countenance. My following cor- 
;Tespondent has found out this uncommon art, and, 
together with his friends, has celebrated some of 
‘my speculations after such a concealed but diverting 
manner, that if any of my readers think I am to 
‘blame in publishing my ‘own commendations, they 
will allow I shouid have deserved their censure as 
‘much, had I suppressed the humour in which they 
are conveyed to me. 


“Sir, 


*{am often in a private assembly of wits of both 
sexes, where we generally descant upon your specu- 


{lations, or upon the subjects on which you have | 


jtreated, We were last Tuesday talking of those 
two volumes which you have lately published. Some 
were commending one of your papers, and some 
another; and there was scarce a single person in 
the company that had not a favourite speculation. 
Upon this a man of wit and learning told us, he 
thought it would not be amiss if we paid the Spec- 
tator the same compliment that is often made in our 
Public prints to Sir William Read, Dr. Grant, Mr, 
loor the apothecary, and other eminent physi- 
Clans, where it is usual for the patients to publish 
the cures which have been made upon them, and 
the Several distempers under which they laboured. 
| he Proposal took; and the lady where we visited 
having the two last volumes in large paper iuter- 


a : CC-0. In Public Domain. Guru 


blessings in | 


the title-page, after which the rest succeeded in 
order — 

“ Remedium efficar et universum ; or an effectual 
remedy adapted to all capacities: showing how any 
person may cure himself of ill-nature, pride, party 
spleen, or any other distemper incident to the hu- 
[man system, with an easy way to know when the 
|infection is upon him. This panacea is as innocent 
as bread, agreeable to the taste, an requires nu 
confinement. It has not its equal in the universe, 
as abundance of the nobility and gentry throughout 
the kingdom have experienced. 

“N.B. No family ought to be without it.” 


Over the two Spectators on jealousy, being the lew 
first in the third volume. Nos. 170, i71. 


“J, William Crazy, aged threescore-and-seven, 
having been for several years afflicted with uneasy 
doubts, fears, and vapours, occasioned by the youth 
and beauty of Mary my wile, aged twenty-five, do 
hereby, for the benefit of the public, give notice, 
that I have found great relief from the two follow- 
ing doses, having taken them two mornings together 
with a dish of chocolate. Witness my hand,” &c. 

For the Benefit of the Poor. 

“ In charity to such as are troubled with the dis- 
ease of Jeyee-hunting, and are forced to seek their 
bread every morning at the chamber-doors of great 
men, I, A. B., do testify, that for many years past I 
laboured under this fashionable distemper, but was 
cured of it by a remedy which I bought of Mrs. 
Baldwin, contained in a half-sheet of paper, marked 
No. 193, where any one may be provided with the 
same remedy at the price of a single penny. 

« An infallible cure for hypochondriac melan: 
choly, Nos. 173, 184, 191, 203, 209, 221, 233, 235, 
239, 245, 247, 251. 


“ Probatum est. “ CuarLEs Easy.” 


“TJ, Christopher Query, having been troubled 
with a certain distemper in my tongue, which 
showed itself in impertinentand superfluous interro- 
| gatories, have not asked one unnecessary question 
since my perusal of the prescription marked No. 
p22 


u The Britannic Beautifier,* being an essay or 
modesty, No. 231, which gives such a delightful 


blushing colour to the those th ] 
or pale, that it is not to be distinguished frorn a 


cheeks of those that are white 


| natural fine complexion, ner perceived to be arti- 


in the least hurtful. 
handsome ; 


| ficial by the nearest friend, is nothing of paint, or 
It renders the face delightfully 
is not subject to be rubbed off, and 


cannot be paralleled by cither wash, powder. cos- 


‘metic, &c. 


world. “Martua Grow oun.” 


It is certainly the best beautifier in the 


« J, Samuel Self, of the parish of St. James, hav- 


© Translated from the advertisement of the Red Bavanam 


aaquor. Spect. in folio, No. 545. 
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Fag a constitution which naturally abounds with is nothing to be objected aan 
acids, made use of a paper of directions marked drawn up some additional ean = 
No. 177, recommending 2 healthful exercise called | the opinion which you have Tran 5 sirena nlet 
good-nature, and have found it a most excellent ez dee voured to go to the bottom clivered, aia 
sweetener of the blood.” Hae Pron may cither publish oy gate ae 
9 2 A 4 . x nl Tess on 
“Whereas I, Elizabeth Rainbow, was troubled | ^ « aera A i 4 Press ag nae 
with SITAR d, which about a year | .- $ n my motto says, tha 
with that distemper in my head, w ie a on ay | cious, aud Ghat denen at all m = 
ago was pretty epidemical among the ladies, and], . they are more or Hae ey om one Yi. 


| Giscovered itself in the colour of their hoods; having 


made use of the doctor’s cephalic tincture, which he 


|. exhibited to the public in one of his last year’s pa- 


. OTE) 
pers, I recovered in a very few days. 


“I, George Gloom, having for a long time been 
troubled with the spleen, and being advised by my 
friends to put myself into a course of Steele, did for 
that end make use of remedies conveyed to me se- 
veral mornings, in short letters, from the hands of 
the invisible doctor. They were marked at the 
bottom Nathaniel Henroost, Alice Threadneedle, 
Rebecca Nettletop, Tom Loveless, Mary Meanwell, 
Thomas Smoaky, Anthony Freeman, Tom Meggot, 
Rustick Sprightly, &c., which have had so good an 
effect upon me, that I now find myself cheerful, 
lightsome, and easy; and therefore do recommend 
them to all such as labour under: the same dis- 
temper.” 


Not having room to insert all the advertisements 
which were sent me, I have only picked out some 
few from the third volume, reserving the fourth for 
another opportunity.—O. 


—Vitiis nemo Sine nascitur: optimus ille 
Qui minimis urgetur.—Hon. | Sat. iii. 68. 


‘I'nere’s none but has some fault, and he’s the best, 
~ Most virtuous he, that’s spotted with the least-—Crercn. 


| ' No. 548.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1712. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, Nov: 27, 1712. 
“I wave read this day’s paper with a great deal 
of pleasure, and could send you an account of seve- 
ral elixirs and antidotes in your third volume, which 
your correspondents haye not taken notice of in 
their advertisements; and at the same time must 
own. to you, that I have seldom seen a shop fur- 
nished with such a variety of medicaments, and in 
which there are fewer soporifics. The several vehi- 
cles you have invented for conveying your unaccept- 
able truths to us, are what I most particularly ad- 
mire, as I am afraid they are secrets which will die 
with you. Ido not find that any of your critical 
essays are taken notice of in this paper, notwith- 
standing I look upon them to be excellent cleansers 
of the brain, and’could venture to superscribe them 
with an advertisement which I have lately seen in 
one of our newspapers, wherein there is an account 
given of a sovereign’ remedy for restoring the taste 
toall such persons whose palates have been vitiated 
by distempets, unwholesome food or any the like 
occasions. But to let fall the allusion, notwithstand- 
ing your criticisms, and particularly the candour 
which you haye discoyered in them, are not the 
least taking part of your works, J find your opinion 
concerning poetical justice, as it is expressed in the 
first part of your fortieth Spectator, is controverted 
by some eminent critics; and as you now scem, to 
our great grief of heart, to be winding up your bot- 
toms, I hoped you would have enlarged a little upon 
that subject, It is indeed but a single paragraph in 
your works, and I believe those who have read it 
with ‘he same attention I have done, will think there 


p 
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same account of our w 
as Horae 
ce 


S isdom, 
virtue, 


Tous les hommes sor 


nt fous, 
Ne differente entre ¢ S, ct malgre tous le 


UX, que du plus et du m 
‘Aal men,’ says he, ‘are fools, and, in spi 
endeavours to the cortrary, differ fro Spile of their 
only as they are more orsless so> © ORe another 
“ Two or three of the old Greek 
the- same turn to a sentence whi 
happiness of man in this life:— 


“That man is most happy who is the Je: 


It will not perhaps be unentertai 
reader to observe how these th 
tences are formed upon differe 
same way of thinking; but Isha 
of them. 

“ Our goodness being of a comparatiy 
an absolute nature, there is none who in 
can be called a virtuous man.. Every one has in 
him a natural alloy, though one may be fuller of 
dross than another: for this reason I cannot think 
it right to introduce a perfect or a faultless man 
upon the stage; not only because such a character 
is improper to move compassion, but because there 
is no such thing in nature. This might probably 
be one reason why the Spectator in one of his papers 
took notice of that late invented term called poetical 
justice, and the wrong notions into which it has led 
some tragic writers. The most perfect man has 
vices enough to draw down punishments upon his 
head, and to justify Providence in regard to any 
miseries that may befal him. For this reason, Í 
cannot think but that the instruction and moral are 
much finer, where a man who is virtuous in the į 
main of his character falls into distress, and sinks 
under the blows of fortune at the end of a tragedy, 
than when he is represented as happy. and trium- 
phant. Such an example corrects the insolence of 
human nature, softens the mind of the beholder 
with sentiments of pity and compassion, contre 
him under his own private affliction, and teac es 
him not to judge of men’s virtues by their aes 
I cannot think of one real hero in all antiquity €? | 
far raised above human infirmities, that he meS 
not be very naturally represented in a ee Se 
plunged in misfortunes and calamities. audi 
may still find out some prevailing pasam a man- 
cretion in his character, and show it m Rant in- 
ner, as will sufficiently acquit the gods OT gbserves 
justice in his sufferings. For, as ee not in s0 
in my text, the best man 1s faulty, t CRIN č 
great a degree as those whom we 8 
vicious men. ; enile- 

“Tf such a strict poetical justice a art, 
men insist upon were to be observe s 
there is no manner :of reason why it $ d 
tend to heroic poetry as well as tragedy: 
find it so little observed in Homer, t3 A 
is placed in the greatest point of glory an 
though his character is mor he phrase of ou 
poetically gooa, if I may use tù H witl 
dern critics. The Æneid is filled Wi ! 
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jersons. Nisus and Euryalus. Lausus and 
ome all to unfortunate ends. The poet 
in particular, that, in the sacking of 
who was the most just man 


veg notice i 
| a Ripheus fell, 
the Trojans. 
_—Cadit et Ripheus justissimus unus, 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus «qui: 
| Diis aliter visum est- Aen, Waly 


And that Pantheus could neither be preserved by 


his transcendent piety, nor by the holy fillets of 
i Apollo. whose priest he was. 
| | _— Nee te tua plurima, Pantheu, 

f Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit—Ibid. v. 129. 


| [might here mention the practice of ancient tragic 

nets, both Greek and Latin; but as this particular 
| js touched upon 1m the paper above mentioned, I 
| shall pass it over ìn silence, I could produce pas- 
suges out of Aristotle in favour of my opinion ; and 
ifin one place he says that an absolutely virtuaus 
man should not be represented as unhappy, this 
docs not justify any one who shall think fit to bring 
in an absolutely virtuous man upon the stage. 
Those who are acquainted with that author's way of 
| | writing know very well that, to take the whole cx- 
4 ‘tent of his subject into his divisions of it, he often 
/ | makes use of such cases as are imaginary, and not 
reducible to practice. He himself declares that 
such tragedies as ended unhappily bore away the 
| prize m theatrical contentions, from those which 
ended happily; and for the fortieth speculation, 
which I am now considering, as it has given reasons 
why these are more apt to please an audience, so it 
only proves that these are generally preferable to the 
other, though at the same time it aflirms that many 
excellent tragedies have and may be written in both 
kinds. 

«| shall conclude with observing, that though the 
Spectator above mentioned is so far against the 1ule 
of poctical justice, as to affirm that good men may 
meet with an unhappy catastrophe in tragedy, it 
does not say that ill men may go off unpunished. 
The reason for this distinction is very plain, namely, 
because the best of men are vicious enough to jus- 
tify Providence for any misfortunes and afflictions 
which may befal them, but there are many men so 
criminal that they can have no claim or pretence to 
happiness. ‘The best of men may deserve punish- 
ment, but the worst of men cannot deserve happi- 
Ness.” i 


No. 549.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1712. 
Quamvis digressu veteris confusus amici, 
Laudo tamen.—Juy. Sat. iii. 1 ` 
Tho’ griey'd at the departure of my friend, 
His purpose of retiring I commend. 

I BELIEVE most people begin the world with a 
resolution to withdraw from it into a serious kind of 
solitude or retirement when they have made them- 
selves casy in it. Our unhappiness is, that we find 
out some excuse or other for deferring such our good 
resolutions until our intended retreat is cut off by 
death.. But among all kinds of people there are none 
Who are so hard to part with the world as those who 
are grown old in the heaping up of riches Their 
minds are so warped with their constant attention to 
gain, that it is very difficult for them to give their 
Souls another bent, and convert them towards those 
Objacts, which though they are proper for every 
Stage of life, are so more especially for the last. 

Orace describes an old usurer as so charmed with 


l4 za 
the pleasure of a country life, that in order to make 
a purchase he called in all his money; but what 
r (Ou oer eens: 
gain. Jam engaged ia this series of 

thought by a discourse which I had last week with 
my worthy friend Sir Andrew Freeport, a man of 
so much natural eloquence, good sense, and probity 
of mind, that I always hear him with particular 
pleasure. As we were sitting together, being the 
sole remaining members of our club, Sir Andrew 
gave me an account of the many busy scenes of life 
ın which he had been engaged, and at the same time 
reckoned up to me abundance of those lucky hits. 
which at another time he would have called pieces 
of good fortune; but in the temper of mind he was 
then, he termed them mercies, favours of Provi- 
dence, and blessings upon an honest industry. 
“ Now,” says he, “ you must know, my good friend, 
I am so used to consider myself as creditor and 
debtor, that I often state my accounts after the same 
manner with regard to heaven and my own soul, 
In this case, when I look upon the debtor side, I 
find such innumerable articles, that I want arith- 
metic to cast them up; but when I look upon the 
creditor side, I find little more than blank paper. 
Now, though I am very well satisfied that itis not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am resclyed however to turn all my future endea- 
vours that way. You must not therefore be sur- 
prised, my friend, if you hear that I am betaking 
myself to a more thoughtful kind of life, and if I 
meet you no more in this place.” i 

I could not but approve so good a resolution, not- 
withstanding the loss I shall suffer by it. Sir An- 
drew has since explained himself to me more at 
large in the following letter, which is just come to 
my hands :— $ 


“ Goop Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ Notwithstanding my friends at the club have 
always rallied me, when I have talked of retiring 
from business, and repeated to me one of my own 
sayings, that ‘a merchant has never enough until 
he has got a little more;’ I can now inform you, 
that there is one in the world who thinks he has 
enough, and is determined to pass the remainder of 
his life in the enjoyment of what he has. You know 
me so well, that I need not tell you I mean, by the 
enjoyment of my possessions, the making of them 
useful to the public. As the greatest part of my 
estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and volatile 
nature, either tost upon seas or fluctuating in funds, 
it is now fixed and settled in substantial acres and 
tenements. I have removed it from the uncertainty 
of stocks, winds, and waves, and disposed of it ina 
considerable purchase. ‘This: will give me great 
opportunity of being charitable in my way, that is, 
in setting my poor neighbours to work, and giving 
them a comfortable subsistence out of their own 
industry. My gardens, my fish-ponds, my arable 
and pasture-grounds, shall be my several hospitals, 
or rather workhouses, in which I propose to maia- 
tain a great many indigent persons, who are now 
starving in my neighbourhood. I have got a fine 
spread of improveable lands, and in my own 
thoughts am already ploughing up some of them, 
fencing others; planting woods, and draining 
marshes. In five, as I have my share in the surface 
of this island, I am resolved to make it as beautiful 
a spot as any in her majesty’s dominions; at least 
there is not an inch of it which shall not be culti: 
vated to the best advantage, and do its utmost for 
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its owner. 1 l : 
disposed of my affairs, that, from whatever corner 
of the compass the wind blew, it was bringing home 
one or other of my ships; I hope as a husbandman 
to contrive it so, that not a shower of rain or a 
glimpse of sunshine shall fall upon my estate with- 
out bettering some part of it, and contributing to 
the products of the season. You know it has been 

hitherto my opinion of life, that it is thrown away 
| when it is not some way useful to others. But 
| when I am riding out by myself, in the fresh air on 
Í the open heath that lies by my. house, | 
, other thoughts growing up im me. I am now of 

opinion, that a man of my age may find business 
ee ough on himself, by setting his mind in order, 
| preparing it for another world, and reconciling it to 
i the thoughts of death. I must therefore acquaint 
| you, that besides those usual methods of charity, of 
| which I have before spoken, I am at this very in- 
| stant finding out a convenient place where I may 
build an alms-house, which I intend to endow very 
handsomely for a dozen superannuated husband- 
men. It will be a great pleasure to me to say my 
prayers twicea day with men of my own years, who all 
of them, as well as myself, may have their thoughts 
taken up how they shall die, rather than how they 
| shall live. I remember an excellent saying that I 
learned at schoo}, Finis coronat opus. You know 
| best whether it be in Virgil or in Horace; itis my 
business to apply it. If your affairs will permit you 
| to take the country air with me sometimes, you 
shall find an apartment fitted up for you, and shall 
be every day entertained with beef or mutton of my 
| own feeding; fish out of my own ponds; and fruit 
| out of my own gardens. You shall have free egress 
| and regress about my house, without having any 
| questions asked you; and, in a word, such a hearty 
, welcome as you may expect from 

“ Your most sincere Friend 
“and humble Servant, 
ANDREW FREEPORT.” 
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As in my mercantile employment Iso 
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The club of which I am a member being en- 
tirely dispersed, I shall consult my reader next 
week upon a project relating to the institution of a 
new one.—0. 


No 550.j MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1712. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 138. 
In what will all this ostentation end ?—Roscommon 


_ Since the late dissolution of the club, whereof I 
have often declared myself a member, there are 
very many persons who, by letters, petitions, and 
recommendations, put up for the next election. At 
the same time I must complain, that several indi- 
rect and underhand practices have been made use 
_ of upon this occasion. A certain country gentleman 
“began to tap upon the first information he received 
of Sir Roger’s death; when he sent me up word that 
if I would get him chosen in the place of the de- 
ceased, he would present me with a barrel of the 
best October I had ever tasted in my life. The 
ladies are in great pain to know whom I intend to 
elect in the room of Will Honeycomb. Some of 
them indeed are of opinion that Mr. Honeycomb 
did not take sufficient care of their interests in the 
club, and are therefore desirous of having in it here- 
after a representative of their own sex. A citizen 
who subscribes himrelf Y. Z., tells me that he 
has one-and-twenty-shares in the African company, 
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I find several } 


[the whole election depend 


SS 


and offers to bribe a 
may succeed Sir Andrew In odd one ; Sen 
p S ew I reepor Sme 
would raise the credit of that fù ? Which he 
letters dated from Jenny Nea ‘ 
are candidates for Captain 4 
many from a coffee-house in Pau? 
RAK s . STAS 
such who would {ill up the vacance ? OCCasi 
death of my worthy friend the à petit 
can never mention but with a patting 
Tot R Š = ticular y 
Having maturely weighed these ar respec, 
lars, with the many remonstrances th: ra particu.. 
made to me on this subject, and epee 
enno 


invidious an office I shall take Upon ine if [5 how 
m 


z nak, 
and being unwilling to E a agb voiee, 
mours, which on such an aceasion will to those cla- 
raised against me for partiality. ine Dot fail to be 

tion, and other qualities, which Peele st oe Corrup... | 
I have formed to myself the proj nature abhors, 

follows :— 3 Project of a club as 

I have thoughts of issuing out writs 
every of the clubs that are established į Hae 
of London and Westminster, re ie aia 
choose out of their respective bodies a reat hem to 
greatest merit, and to return ‘his name to D 
ay day, at which time I intend to sit upon busi- 

By this means, I may have reason to hope, that 
the club over which I shall preside will be the very 
flower and quintessence of all other clubs. T have 
communicated this. my project to none buta parti- 
cular friend of mine, whom I have celebrated twice 
or thrice for his happiness in that kind of wit which 
is commonly known by the name ofa pun. The 
only objection he makes to it is, that I shall raise 
up enemies to myself if I act with so regal an air, 
and that my detractors, instead of giving me the 
usual title of Spectator, will be apt to call me the 
King of Clubs. 

But to proceed on my intended project: it is very 
well known that I at first set forth in this work with 
the character of a silent man; and I think I have 
so well preserved my taciturnity, that I do not re- 
member to have violated it with three sentences in 
the space of almost two yeurs. Asa monosyllable 
is my delight, I have made very few excursions, In 
the conversations which I have related, beyond a 
Yes ora No. By this means, my readers have lost 
many good things which I have had in my heart, 
though I did not care for uttering them. a 

Now in order to diversify my character, ant a 
show the world how well I can talk if I have am z 
I have thoughts of being very loquacious in thec we 
which I have now under consideration. But inde 
may proceed the more regularly in thìs ame ee 
sign, upon the first meeting of the said club, ts 
my mouth opened in form; intending nae 
myself in this particular by a certain ritual x P pich 
have by me, that contains all the ceremonie 


7 i outh of a car- 
are practised at the opening of thera forms which 


— N 
me with the 


bye 
2 7 e 
Sentry’s s, 


been, 


to all and 


dinal. Ihave likewise examined hen any of his 
were used of old by Pythagoras, when i was 


is jlence, 

scholars, after an apprenticeship of ae as 
A a e 3 

made free of his speech. In the m n gazettes 


have of late found my name in foreign ET oat 
I question not but 1 Re 


vill inform 
world, that “ the Spectator’s mouth , perhaps 
on the twenty-fifth of March next.” I ey Lo pro- 
publish a yery useful paper at a i ; 
coedings in that solemnity, and of m are 
shall assist at it, But of this more Berg 
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Ta sl) TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1712, 
i Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 

carminibus venit- Ior. Ars Poet. ver, 400. 


So ancient is the pedigree of verse, 
ad so divine a poet's function—Rosconsos, 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, R 

«Wren men of worthy and excelling geniuses 
nave obliged the world with beautiful and instructive 
writings, it is in the nature of gratitude that praise 
should be returned them, as ono proper consequent 
reward of their performances. Nor has mankind 
“aver been so degenerately sunk but they have made 
rms return, and even when they have not been 

wrought up by the generous endeavour so as to re- 
ceive the advantages designed by it. This praise, 
which arises first in the mouth of particular per- 
sons, spreads and lasts according to the merit of 
„authors; and when it thus meets with a full success 
changes its denomination, and is called fame, They, 
who have happily arrived at this, are, even while 
they live, inflamed by the acknowledgments of 
others, and spurred on to new undertakings for the 
‘jenefit cf mankind, notwithstanding the detraction 
which some abject tempers would cast upon them: 
but when they decease, their characters being free 
irom the shadow which envy laid them under, begin 
to shine out with the greater splendour; their spi- 
„rits survive in their works; they are admitted into 
the highest companies, and they continue pleasing | 
land instructing posterity from age to age. Some of 
the best gain a character, by being able to show 
| that they are no strangers to them: and others ob- 
‘ain a new warmth to labour for the happiness and 
i@ase of mankind, from a reflection upon those ho- 
uours which are paid to their memories. 

“ The thought of this took me up as I turned over 
“those epigrams which are the remains of several of 
the wits of Greece, and perceived many dedicated to 
| tue fame of those who had excelled in beautiful 
poetic performances, Wherefore, in pursuance to 
my thought, I concluded to do something along 
with. them to bring their praises into a new lig} 
and language, for the encouragement of those whose 
modest tempers may be deterred by the fear of envy 
ordetraction from fair attempts, to which their paris 
might render them equal. You will perceive them, 
as they follow, to be conceived in the form of epi- 
| taphs, a sort of writing whick is wholly set apart for 
-ashort-pointed method of praise. 
| ON ORPHEUS, WRITTEN BY ANTIPATER 
No longer, Orpheus, shall thy sacred strains 
Lead stones, and trees, and beasts along the plains. 
| oF roget the boisterous winds te sleep, 

q For thou art Gone ods Cds 3 
i one. Muses mourn thy fall 
i In solemn strains, thy mother most of all: 


i Ye mortals, idly for your sons ye moan, 
‘Tf thus a goddess could not save her own. 


“ Observe here, that if we take the fable for 


Whose birth could more than one poor realm adorn, 
For ail the world is proud that he was born. 


“ The thought in the first part of this is natural, 
and depending upon poesy; in the latter part it 
looks as if it would aim at the history of seven towns 
contending for the honour of Homer's birth-place ; 
but when you expect to meet with that common 
story the poet slides by, and raises the whole world 
for a kind of arbiter, which is to end the contention 
amongst its several parts. | 


ON ANACREON, BY ANTIPATER. 


This tomb be thine, Anacreon! All around 
Let ivy wreathe, let flow’rets deck the ground; 
And from its earth, enrich'd by such a prize, f 
Let wells of milk and streams of wine arise: 
So will thine ashes yet a pleasure know, 

If any pleasure reach the shades below. 


“The poet here written upon is an easy «gay 
author, and he who writes upon him has filled his 
own head with the character of his subject. He 
seems to love his theme so much, that he thinks of 
nothing but pleasing him as if he were still alive, 
by entering into his libertine spirit; so that the 
humour is easy and gay, resembling Anacreon in 
ils air, raised by such images, and pointed with such | 
aturn as he might have used. I give it a place 
here because the author may have designed it for 
his honour; and I take an opportunity from it tc | 
advise others, that when they would praise they | 
cautiously avoid every looser qualification, and fix | 
only where there is a real foundation in merit. | 


ON EURIPIDES, BY ION, 


Divine Euripides, this tomb we see, 

So fair, is not a monument for thee, \ 
So much as thou for it, since all will own 

Thy name and lasting praise adorn the stone. 


“ The thought here is fine, but its fault is, that 
it is general, that it may belong to any great man, 
because it points out no particular character. It 
would be better if, when we light upon such a turn, 
we join it with something that circumseribes and 
bounds it to the qualities of our subject. He who 
gives his praise in gross, will often appear either to į 
have been a stranger to those he writes upon, or 
not to have found anything in them which is praise- į 
worthy. 


ON SOPHOCLES, BY SIMONIDES. 


' 
i 
i} 
Wind, gentle evergreen, to forma shade i 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid, | 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 

With blushing roses and the clustering vine. i | 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 

Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung, | 
Whose soul, exalted like a God of wit, 

Among the Muses and the Graces writ | 


the former: the thought towards the latter end 
ecemed closer couched, so as to require an explica- 
tion. I fancied the poet aimed at the picture which } 
is generally made of Apolio and the Muses, he sit- 


« ‘Phis.epigram I have opened more than any of | 


| 

granted, as it was believed to be in that age when 

| the epigram was written, the turn appears to have 

| piety to the gods, and a resigning spirit in its ap- 

| vlication. But if we consider the point with respect 
to our present knowledge, it will be less esteemed ; 
though the author himseif, because he believed it, 
May still be more valued than any one who should 
Now write with a point of the same nature. 


Stili in our ears Andromache complains, 


ting with his harp in tke middle, and they around 
him. This looked beautiful to my thought; and be- | 
cause the image arose before me out of the words of į 
the original as I was reading it, I ventured to ex- | 
plain them so. 

ON MENANDER, THE AUTHOR UNNAMED. 


The very bees, O swect Menander, bung 
‘To taste the Muses’ spring upon thy tongue 


| The very Graces made the scenes you writ 


Their happy point of fine expression hit, 
‘Thus sti you live, you make your Athens shine, ii 


{ And still in sight the fate of Troy remains: 
i Sull Ajax fights, still Hector's dragged alon 


ON IIOMER, BY ALPHEUS OF MYTILENE. 
Such strange enchantment dwells in Homer's song: 
q i 


And raise its glory to the skies in thine. 


« This epigram has a respect to the character ot 
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its subject; for Menander writ remarkably with a 
justness and purity of language. It has also told 
the country he was born in, without either a set or 
a hidden manner, while it twists together the glory 
of the poet and his nation, so as to make the nation 
depend upon his for an increase of its own 

J will offer no more instances at present to 
show, that they who deserve praise have it returned 
them from different ages ; let these which have been 
laid down show men that envy will not always pre- 
vail. And to the end-that writers may more suc- 
cessfully enliven the endeavours of one another, let 
them consider, in some such manner as I have at- 
tempted, what may be the justest spirit and art of 
praise. It is indeed very hard to come up to it. 
Our praise is trifling when it depends upon fable : 
it is false when it depends upon wrong qualifica- 
tions; it means nothing when it is general; it is 
extremely difficult to hit when we propose to raise 
characters high, while we keep to them justly. I 
shall end this with transcribing that excellent epi- 
taph of Mr. Cowley, wherein, with a kind of grave 
and philosophic humour, he very beautifully speaks 
of himself (withdrawn from the world and-dead to 
all the interests of it) as of a man really deceased. 
At the same time it is an instruction how to leave 
the public with a good grace. 


EPITAPHIUM, VIVI AUTHORIS 


Hic, O viator, sub lare parvulo 
Couleius hic est conditus, hie jacet 
Defunctus huniani laboris 
Sorte, supervacuaque vità, 
Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animosus hostis. 
Possis ut illum dicere mortuvm, 
En terra jam nunc quantula sufficit! 
Exempta sit curis, viator, 
Terra sit illa Jevis, precare. 
Hic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua foribus, ` 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
5 Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


THE LIVING AUTHOR'S EPITAPE. 


From life’s superfluous cares enlarg'd, 
His debt of human toil discharg’d, 
Here Cowley lies, beneath this shed, 
To ev'ry worldly interest dead: 

With decent poverty content; 

His hours of ease not idly spent ; 

‘To fortune’s goods a foe profess‘d, 

And hating wealth, by all caress‘d. 

“Tis sure, he’s dead; for lo! how small 
A spot of earth is now his all! 

O! wish that earth may lightly lay, 
And ev'ry care be far away! 

Bring flow'rs, the short-liv'd roses bring, 
To life deceas'd fit offering ! 

And sweets around the poet strow, 
Whilst yet with life his ashes glow." 


4 5 9 yga n 

The publication of these criticisms haying pro- 
cured me the following letter from a very ingenious 
gentleman, I cannot forbear inserting it in the vo- 


~ lume,* though it did not come soon enough to have 


a place in any of my single papers. 


w 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“ Having read over in your paper, No. 551, some 
of the epigrams made by the (ivecian wits, in com- 
mendation of their celebrated poets, I could not for- 
ocar sending you another, out of the same collec- ' 
tion; which I take to be as great a compliment to 
Homer as any that has yet been paid him. 


Who first transcribed | - 
t trans the fan Pros 
= And Wise Ulysses’ acts, Gane Trojan War, 
or since “tis Certain thine thos poke kno, 
No more let Homer boast t} a 
“ If you think it worth 
lations, for aught I know 


time be printed as often j 


by th your 
(by that means) if Spec, | 
been in Greek. 


n English as it has an 
“ Iam (like the Test of the w 


“* Sir, your great Admin orld), 


er, 


“dth Dec. 
The reader may observe that th 

epigram is'different from that of any in th 
cfi 


ing 
S3 upon as the fine 
S 
often conveys the alia. 


panegyric under the appearance of satire blest 
is here seemingly accused and treated as a Home 
but what is drawn up in the form o p'agiary; 


“ Drar Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Tame gentleman. of a pretty 
of a temper impatient of any thin 
injury. However, I always quarrelled according į 
law, and instead of attacking my adversary re 
dangerous method of sword and pistol, I made my 
assaults by that more secure one of writ or Warrant 
I cannot belp telling you, that cither by the justice 
of my causes or the superiority of my counsel I 
have been generally successful; and to my erent 
satisfaction Í canvsay it, that by three actions of 
slander, and half-a-dozen trespasses, I have for se- 
verai years enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in my re- 
putation and estate: by these means, also, I have 
been made known to the judges; the serjeants of 
our circuit are my intimate friends; and the orna- 
mental counsel pay a very profound respect to one 
who has made so great a figure in the law. Affairs of 
consequence having brought me to town, I had the 
curiosity the other day to visit Westminster-hall; 
and, having placed myself in one of the courts, cx- 
pected to be most agreeably entertained. After the 
court and counsel were with due ceremony seated, 
up stands a learned gentleman, and began, When 
this matter was last “stirred? before your Lord- 
ships; the next humbly moved to “ quash” an in- 
dictment; another complained that his adversary 
had “snapped” a judgment; the next informed the 
court that his client was stripped of his possession 
another begged leave to acquaint his lordship thal} 
they had been ‘ saddled” with costs. At An oe 
got a grave serjeant, and told us his client lie aK 
“ hung up” a whole term. by a writ of erron a 
this I could bear it no longer, but came hither, oe 
resolved to apply myself to your honour to ineno 
with these gentlemen, that they would leave aar 
low and unnatural expressions : for surely ai pie 
the lawyers subscribe to hideous French Dr ifle 
Latin, yet they should let their clients Bee What 
decent and proper English for their mon yI like to 
man that has a value fora good name Y uch-a-one 
have it said in a public court, that Me he, what 
was stript, saddled, or hung-up? RR T please 
has escaped your spectatorial observation nE fesse 
to correct such an illiberal R Tei P. 
speak i vill infinitely oblige, 
speakers, and you wil ae aaa Servant, y 

¢ PHILONICUS. 


good fortune, and 
g which I think an 


« Joo’s Coffee-house, Nov. 28.” 


> 
* The translation of Cowley’. i y 
Á y's epitaph, and all that follows, 
except the concluding letter signed Philonicus, was nol printed l 
in the Spoct. in folio, but added in the Syo edition of 1712 
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Goh) WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1712. 
ui regravat artes ser 
Infra se positas, extinctus amabitur idem.—Honr. 2 Ep. i. 13. 


For those are hated that excel the rest, 
Although, when dead, they are belov'd and blest —Creecn. 


As I was tumbling about the town the other day 
ina hackney-coach, and delighting myself with busy 
scenes in the shops on cach side of me, it came into 

- head, with no small remorse, that I had not 
been frequent enough in the mention and recom- 
mendation of the industrious part of mankind. It 
very naturally upon this occasion touched my con- 
science in particular, that I had not acquitted my- 
self to my friend Mr. Peter Motteux. That indus- 
trious man of trade, and formerly brother of the 
uill, has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It 
would injure him, as a man of business, if I did not 
Jet the world know that the author of so good verses 
writ them before he was concerned in traffic. In 
order to expiate my negligence towards him, I im- 
mediately resolved to make him a visit. I found 
his spacious warchouses filled and adorned with tea, 
China, and India-ware. I could observe a beautiful 
ordonnance of the whole; and such different and 
considerable branches of trade carried on in the 
same house, I exulted in seeing disposed by a poeti- 
cal head. In one place were exposed to view silks 
of various shades and colours, rich brocades, and the 
wealthiest product of foreign looms. Here you 
might see the finest laces held up by the fairest 
hands; and there, examined by the beauteous eyes 
of the buyers, the most delicate cambrics, muslins, 
and linens. I could not but congratulate my friend 
onthe humble, but I hope beneficial, use ke had 
made of his talents, and wished I could be a patron 
to his trade, as he had been pleased to make me of 
his poetry. ‘The honest man has I know that mo- 
dest desire of gain which is peculiar to those who 
understand better things than riches; and I dare 
say he would be contented with much less than 
what is called wealth in that quarter of the town 
which he inhabits, and will oblige all his customers 
with demands agreeable to the moderation of his 
desires. 

Among other omissions of which I have been also 
guilty, with relation to men of industry of a superior 
order, I must acknowledge my silence towards a 
proposal frequently enclosed to me by Mr. Renatus 
Harris, organ-builder. ‘The ambition of this arti- 
ficer is to erect an organ in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
over the west door, at the entrance into the body of 
the church, which in art and magnificence shall 
transcend any work of that kind ever before in- 
vented. - The proposal in perspicuous language sets 
forth the honour and advantage such a performance 
would be to the British name, as well as that it 
would apply the power of sounds in a manner more 
amazingly forcible than perhaps has yet been known, 
and { am sure to an end much more worthy. Had 
the vast sums which have been laid out upon operas 


without skill or conduct, and to no other purpose 
but to suspend or vitiate our understandings, been 
disposed this way, we should now perhaps have had 
an engine so formed as to strike the minds of half a 
People at once.in a place of worship, with a forget- 
fulness of present care and calamity, and a hope of 
endless rapture, joy, and hallelujah hereafter. 
When | am doing this justice, I am not to forget 
the best mechanic of my acquaintance, that useful 
Servant to sciences and knowledge, Mr. John Row- 
ley; but think I lay a great obligation on the pub- 


lic, by acquainting them with his proposals fora 
pair of new globes. After this preamble, he pro- 
mises in the said proposals that, Á 


hes 


| IN THE CELESTIAL GLOBE, 


i ‘Care shall be taken that the fixed stars be 
placed according to their true longitude and latitude 
| from the many and correct observations of Hevelius, 
| Cassini, Mr. Flamstead, reg. astonomer; Dr. Hal- 
jley, Savilian professor in geometry in Oxon; and 
from whatever else can be procured to render the 
globe more exact, instructive, and useful. 

“ That all the constellations be drawn in a curi- 
ous, new, and particular manner; each star in so 
just, distinct, and conspicuous a proportion, that its 
true magnitude may be readily known by bare in- 
spection, according to the different light and sizes 
of the stars. That the track or way of such comets 
as have been well observed, but not hitherto ex- 
pressed in any globe, be carefully delineated in this.” 


«N THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 


“ That by reason the descriptions formerly made, 
both in the English and Dutch great globes, are 
erroneous, Asia, Africa, and America, be drawn in 
a manner wholly new; by which means it is to be 
noted thafthe undertakers will be obliged to alter 
the latitude of some places in ten degrees, the lon- 
gitude of others in twenty degrees; besides which 
great and necessary alterations, there be many re- 
markable countries, cities, towns, rivers, and lakes, 
omitted in other globes, inserted here according ta 
the best discoveries made by our late navigators. 
Lastly, that the course of the trade-winds, the mon- 
soons, and other winds periodically shifting between 
the tropics, be visibly expressed. = 

« Now, in regard that this ùnderfaking is of so 
universal use, as the advancement of the most ne- 
cessary parts of the mathematics, as well as tending 
to the honour of the British nation, and that the 
charge of carrying it on is very expensive, it is de- 
sired that all gentlemen who are willing to promote 
so great a work will be pleased to subscribe on the 
following conditions :— < 

« [, The undertakers engage to furnish each sub- 
scriber with a celestial and terrestrial globe, each of 
thirty inches diameter, in all respects curiously 
adorned, the stars gilded, the capital cities plainly 
distinguished, the frames, meridians, horizons, hour 
circles, and indexes, so exactly finished up, and ac- 
curately divided, that a pair of these globes will 
really appear, in the judgment of any disinterested 
and intelligent person, worth fifteen pounds more 
than will be demanded for them by the undertakers. 

” « If, Whosoever will be pleased to subscribe and 
pay twenty-five pounds in the manner following for 
a pair of the globes, either tor their own use, or to 


5 
present them to any college in the universities, or 
any public library or schools, shall have his coat of 
arms, name, title, seat, or place of residence, &e. 
inserted in some convenient place of the globe. 

c JII. That every subscriber do at first pay dowr 
the sum of ten pounds, and fifteen pounds more upon 
the delivery of each pair of globes perfectly. fitted 
up. ‘And that the said globes be delivered within 
twelve months after the number of thirty subscribers 
be completed; and that the subscribers be served 
with globes in the order in which they subscribed. 

« JV. That a pair of these globes shall not here- 
after be sold to any person but the subscribers under } 
thirty pounds. 

«a V, That, if there be not thirty subscribers withia 
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f four months after the first of December 1712, thie ir gnt me from gentlemen CROCI, | 
money paid shall be returned on demand by Mr. j which I shall always konour, and a 

, i John WERE goldsmith, near Temple-bar, who | speak it without a secret >). 


skall receive and pay the same according to the 
, : š 
above-mentioned articles.” —T. 


| No. 553.) THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1712. 


y siss d non incidere ludum. 
Nec lusisse pudet, se Fe iv. 35. 


Once to be wild is no such foul disgrace. 4 
Í But ‘tis so still to run the frantic race.—Crexcu. 


Tue project which I published on Monday last 
has brought m2 in several packets of letters. Among 


the rest, I have received one from a certain projec- | 


| tor, wherein, after having represented, that in all 
probability the solemnity of opening my mouth will 
draw together a great confluence of beholders, he 
proposes to me the hiring of Stationers’-hall for the 
more conyenient exhibiting of that public ceremony. 
He undertakes to be at the charge of it himself, pro- 
vided he may have the erecting of galleries on every 
side, and the letting of them out upon that occasion. 
I have a letter also from a bookseller, petitioning 
me in a very humble manner that he may have the 
printing of the speech which I shall make to the 
assembly npon the first opening of my mouth. I am 
informed from all parts that there are great canvas- 
sings in the several clubs about town, upon the 
choosing of a proper person to sit with me on those 
arduous affairs to which I have summoned them, 
Three clubs have already proceeded to election, 

| whercof one has made a double return. If I find 
i that my enemies shall take advantage of my silence 
to begin hostikties upon me, or if any other exigency 

| of affairs may so require, since I see elections in so 
[i 


the day appointed; or, if matters go on to my satis- 
faction, I may perhaps put off the meeting to a fur- 
ther day; but of this public notice shall be given. 
In the mean time, I must confess that I am nota 
little gratified and obliged by that concern which 
appears in this great city upon my present design 
of laying down this paper. It is likewise with much 
Satisfaction that I find some of the most outlying 
parts of the kingdom alarmed upon this occasion, 
having received letters to expostulate with me about 
it from several of my readers of the remotest 
4 ; boroughs of Great Britain. Among these Iam very 
| well pleased with a letter dated from 
| Tweed, 


| Berwick-upon- 
wherein my correspondent compares the 


realms, to the weeding of a great garden ; “ which,” 
says he, “it is not sufficient to weed once for all, 
| and afterwards to give over, but that the work must 

be continued daily, or the same spots of ground 
which are cleared for a while will in a little time be 
Overrun as much as ever.” Another gentleman lays 
before me several enormities that are already sprout- 
; ing, and which he believes will discover themselves 
i ån their full growth immediately after my disappear- 
i ance, “ There is no doubt,” says he, “but the 
ladies’ heads will 
they are no longer under the Spectator’s: eye; and 
1 have already seen such monstrous broad-brimmed 
hats under the arms of foreigners, that I question 
ner they xil pre tndow the island within a 
month or two after the dropping of your paper.” 
But, among all the letters Nas res saris as my 
hands, there is none so handsomely written as the 
following one, which I am the more pleased with as 


great a forwardness, we may possibly meet before | 


office, which I haye for some time executed in these | 


shoot up as soon as they know | 


have met with à very kind 
for poets, upon the publist 
print before them such copie 
made in their praise. Not that you 5 as have hogy 
| they are pleased with their own com must imani 
because the elegant Compositions Of ndati 
should not be lost. I must make the Mase i 
for the publication of the ensuine IS aPology | 
have suppressed no part of those pra àn Which Į ! 
given my speculations with too avish « that are | 
natured a band; though my correspondente Sood. 
ness for me, that at other times us can wit, | 
blotted out those parts 


L have ø 
` ~- Cnerg 
K l in the letters which l ee 
received from them. hive 
0. à 


reception, fr 
aig of their works! 
S of verse S, 


u, but 
Nends 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ In spite of your invincible sile 
found out the method of being the Most agrecanle | 
companion in the world: that kind of conversation 
which you hold with the town has the good fortune 
of being always pleasing to the men of taste Al i 
leisure, and never offensive to those of hurry and 
business. You are never heard but at what Horace 
calls dextro tempore, and have the happiness to ob- 
serve the politic rule which the same discerning au 
thor gave his friend, when he enjoined him to deli- 
ver his book to Augustus :— 


nce you have 


| 


Si validus, si lætus erit, si denique poscet.—] Ep. xiii. 3 


——When vexing cares are fied, 
When well, when merry, when he asks to read.—C 


I, 


You never begin to talk but when people are desi- 
yous to hear you; and I defy any one to be out of 
| humour until you leave off. , But I am led unawares 
into reflections foreign to the original design of this 
epistle; which was to let you know, that some un- 
feigned admirers of your inimitable papers, who 
could, without any flattery, greet you with the saiu- 
tation used to the eastern monarchs, viz. ‘O Spec., 
live for ever,’ have lately been under the same ap; 
prehensions with Mr. Philo-Spec.; that the haste | 


tends no long duration to your own short vagan 
We could not, indeed, find any just gronndsipn 
complaint in the method you took to are aa 
venerable body; no, the world was not wor i 
your divine. Will Honeycomb could not, wait yy 
reputation, live single any longer. It ve Ba 
| time for the ‘Templar to turn himself to Co oh i 
Sir Rogers dying was the wisest thing he a oral 
in his life. It was, however, matter Cea z 
Ito us, to think that we were in danger 0 ‘And we 
elegant and valuable an entertaininene it likely 
could not, without sorrow, reflect that ae y aaa, | 
to have nothing to interrupt our sips 1m O ain 
and to suspend our coffee in mid-air, | hof news 
lips and right ear, but the ordinary ae part with 
papers. We resolved, therefore, no! Stolle | 
you so. But since, to make use of eG say 
| sion, the cherries began now to crow sveulted our 
and their season was, almost over, we CO the 
| future enjoyments, and paca a 
exquisite pleasure that delicious rue ee 

as lasting as we could, and by drying 

their stay beyond its natural date. 
thus they have nota flavour equa 


1 s Per re ft 
you have made to dispatch your best friends por- | 


- ot ` t 
bloom; but yet, under this diga aes thau #09 
the palate, and become & salver be 
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pany 


| talk 
| tell 


eyen 


| eye í 


10 a 
shall 
not 
and 
sinc 


N 


| tell you, 


o give you a re-hearing. We never come 
r without drinking your health, and as sel- 
S art without general expressions of thanks to | 
our night’s improvement. This we conceive 

re useful institution than any other club 

whatever, not excepting even that of Ugly Faces. | 
We have one manifest advantage over that renowned 

society, with respect to Mr. Spectator’s company. | 
yor though they may brag that you sometimes make 
your personal appearance amongst them, 1t 1s Im- 
“gssible -they should ever get a word from you, 
whereas you are with us the reverse of what Phæ- 
dria would have his mistress be in his rival’s com- 
pany, ‘present in your absence.’ We make you 
talk as much and as long as we please; and, let me 
you seldom hold your tongue for the whole 
evening. I promise myself you will look with an 
eve of favour upon a meeting which owes its original 
to a mutual emulation among its members, who 
shall show the most profound respect for your paper; 
not but we have a very great value for your person: 
and I dare say you can no where find four more 
sincere Admirers, and humble Servants, than 
Cats hs ARISE dig Wh 0; 


ou for 
obea mo 


p” 


No. 554.) FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1712. 


Tentanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. 

Vine. Georg. ili, 9. 
New ways I must attempt, my grovelling name 
Yo raise aloft, and wing my Night to fame,—DiydEN 


Iam obliged for the following essay, as well for 
that which lays down rules out of Tully for promun- 
ciation and action, to the ingenious author of a poem 
just published, entitled An Ode to the Creator of the | 
World, occasioned by the Fragments of Orpheus. 

“ Itis a remark, made as I remember by a cele- 
brated French author, that no man ever pushed his 
capacity as far as it was able to extend. I shall not 
inquire whether this assertion be strictly true. It 
may suflice to say, that men of the greatest applica- 
tion and acquirements can look back upon many 
vacant spaces, and neglected parts of time, which 
have slipped away from them unemployed; and 
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Che excellent Mr. Boyle was the person whe 
seems to have been designed by nature to succeed | 


| to the labours and inquiries of that extraordinary , 


genius I haye just mentioned. . By innumerable | 
experiments, he in a great measure filled up those 
plans and outlines of science, which his predecessor Í 
had sketched out. His life was spent in the pursuit 
of nature through a great variety of forms and 
changes, and in the most rational as well as devout | 
adoration of its divine Author. 
“ It would be impossible to name many persons , 
who have extended their capacities so far as these 
two, in the studies they pursued; but my learned | 
readers on this occasion will naturally turn their 
thoughts to a third,* who is yet living, and is like- 
wise the glory of our cwn nation. The improve- | 
ments which others had made in natural and mathe- | 
matical knowledge has so vastly increased in his 
hands, as to afford at once a wonderful instance how | 
great the capacity is of a human soul, and how in- | 
exhaustible the subject of its inquiries: so true is 
that remark in holy writ, that ‘though a wise man 
seek to find out the works of God from the begiu- 
ning to the end, yet shall he not be able to do it.’ 
“I cannot help mentioning here one character 
more of a different kind indeed from these, yet such 
a one as may serve to show the wonderful force of | 
nature and of application, and is the most singalar | 
instance of a universal genius I bave ever met with. 
The person I mean is Leonardo de Vinci, an Ltalian 
painter, descended from a noble family in Tuscany, | 
about the beginning of the sixteenth; century. In) 
his profession of history-painting he was so great a | 
master, that some have affirmed he excelled all who | 
went before him. It is certain that he raised the | 
envy of Michael Angelo, who was his contemporary, 
and that from the study of his works Raphael him- | 
self learned his best manner of designing. He was | 
a master too in sculpture and architecture, and | 
skilful in anatomy, mathematics, and mechanics. 
The aqueduct from the river Adda to Milan is men- | 
tioned as a work of his contrivance. He had learned i 
several languages, and was acquainted with the 
studies of history, philosophy, poetry, and music. 
Though it is not necessary to my present purpose, 
I cannot but take notice, that ail who have writ ot | 
him mention likewise his perfection of body. The 


there is hardly any one cousidering person in the 
world but is apt to fancy with himself, at some time or 
other, that if his life were to begin again he could 
fill it up better. A 

“The mind is most provoked to cast on itself this 
ingenuous reproach, when the examples of such 
men are presented to it as have far outshot the gene- 
rality of their species in learning, arts, or any valu- 
ible improvements. 

“ Que of the most extensive and improved geni- 
uses we have had any instance of in our own nation, 
or in any other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 


Verulam. ‘This great man, by an extraordinary 
force of nature, compass of thought, and indefatiga- 
ble study, had amassed to himself such stores of 
knowledge as we caunot look upon without amaze- 
ment. His capacity seemed to have grasped all that 


of science, too many to be travelled over by any one 
man in’ the compass of the longest life. ‘These 
sherefore he could only mark down, like imperfect 
Coastines in maps, on supposed points of land, to be 
further discovered and ascertained by the industry 


Was revealed in books before his time; and, not ; 
satisfied with that, he began to strike out new tracts | 


instances of his strength are almost incredible. He 
is described to have been of a well-formed person, 
and a master of all genteel exercises. Aud, lastly, 
we are told that his moral qualities were agreeable , 
to his natural and intellectual endowments, and 
that he was of an honest and generous mind, 
adorned with great sweetness of manners., I might 
break off the account of -him here, but I imagine it 
will be an entertainment to the curiosi 


a universal esteem, he was invited to the court of 
France, where, after some time, he fell sick; and 
Francis the First coming to see him, he raised him 
self in his bed to acknowledge the honour which 

5 Be hy ; R 
was done him by that visit. The king embraced 
him, and Leonardo, fainting in the same instant, 
in the arms of that great monarch. 


| expired 


y of my | 
readers, to find so remarkable a character distin- | 


guished by as remarkable a circumstance at his | 
death. ‘Che fame of his works having gained him 


[tis impossible to attend to such instances as 


| 


rasp SE" 


e 


l these without being raised into a contemplation on t 


nIm 


æ Sir Isaac Newton. t Ile was born in 1445, and diedin 1528 
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| the wonderful nature of a human mind, mida is 
capable of such progressions in knowledge, and can 
rontain such a variety of ideas without perplexity or 
confusion. How reasonable is it from hence to infer 
its divine original! And whilst we find unthinking 
matter endued with a natural power to last for ever, 
unless annihilated by Omnipotence, how absurd 
would it be to imagine that a being so much supe- 
rior to it should not have the same privilege ! 

“ At the same time it is very surprising, when we 
remove our thoughts from such instances as I have 


with in the accounts of barbarous nations among 
the Indians; where we find numbers of people who 
scarce show the first glimmerings of reason, and 
seem to have few ideas above those of sense and 
appetite. These, methinks, appear like large wilds, 
or vast uncultivated tracts of human nature; and, 
when we compare them with men of the most, ex- 
alted characters in arts and learning, we find it 
difficult to believe that they are creatures of the 
same species. : 

“ Some are of opinion that the souls of men are 
all naturally equal, and that the great disparity we 
so often observe arises from the different organiza- 
tion or structure of the bodies to which they are 
united. But, whatever constitutes this first disparity, 
the next great difference which we find between mer 
in their several acquirements is owing to accidental 
differences in their education, fortunes, or course of 
life. The soul is a kind of rough diamond, which 
requires art, labour, and time, to polish it. For 
want of which many a good natural genius is lost, 
or lies unfashioned, like a jewel in the mine. 

“One of the strongest incitements to excel in 
such arts and accomplishments as are in the highest 
esicem among men, is the natural passion which 
the mind of man has for glory; which, though it 
may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by no means 
_to be discouraged. Perhaps some moralists are too 
severe in beating down this principle, which seems 
to be a spring implanted by nature to give motion 
to all the latent powers of the soul, and is always 
observed to exert itself with the greatest force in 
the most generous dispositions. ‘The men whose 
characters have shone the brightest among the an- 
cient Romans, appear to have been strongly animated 
by this passion, Cicero, whose learning and ser- 
vices to his country are so well known, was inflamed 
by it to an extravagant degree, and warmly presses 
Lucceius, who was composing a history of those 
times, to be very particular and zealous in relating 
the story of his consulship; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing in his lifetime some part of the honour which he 
foresaw would be paid tohis memory. This was the 
ambition of a great mind; but he is faulty in the 
degree of it, and cannot refrain ftom soliciting the 
historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, and, in praising him, even to exceed 
the bounds of truth, The younger Pliny appears to 
have had the same passion for fame, but accom- 
panied with greater chasteness and modesty. His 
mpenious manner of owning it to a friend, who had 
Prompted him to undertake some great work, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and raises him to a certain 
grandeur above the imputation of vanity. ‘I must 
confess,’ says he, < that nothing employs my thoughts 
more than the desire I have of perpetuating my 
name; which, in my opinion, is a design worthy of 
aman, at least of stich a one, who, being conscious of 
no guilt, is not afraid ty he remembered by posterity.” 


mentioned, to consider those we so frequently meet |: 


“I think I ought 1 i 
j 5a* not to con 

resting all my readers in the uae Wit out ign 
Ishall theretore lay it down as sree! this di cours 
alare Ae capable of shining ae that hoo: 
politer arts, yet every one is, varning 
I : fol is ca © Ort 
in something. The soul has in ie of exellii 
vegetative power which i certai 
if is not laid out and cul c? 7 
beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot voular and 
or flowers of a wilder growth,” Cot up in Weeds 
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No. 555.] SATURDAY, DECEMBER ç à 
» 1712 


Respue quod non es———— P 


Ens, ne 
Lay the fictitious character aside. RS. Sat, iy, 51, 


ALL the members of the imaginary society np: 
were described in my first papers ‘Tawi? Which 
peared one after another, it is hich nag disap- 
Spectator himself to go oif the Stage, 
am to take my leave, I am under much o 
anxiety than I have known for the work greater 
since I undertook this province. 
difficult to converse with the world in a real thana 
personated character. That might pass for humour 
in the Spectator, which would look like arrogance 
in a writer who sets his name to his work, The Ane 
titious person might condemn those who disapproyed 
him, and extol his own performances without piving 
offence. He might assume a mock authority, with, 
out being looked upon as vain and conceited. The 
praises or censures of himself fall only upon the 
creature of his imagination; and, if any one finds 
fault with him, the author may reply with the phi- 
losopher of old, “ Thou dost but beat the case of 
Anaxarchus.” When I speak in my own private 
sentiments, I cannot but address myself to my 
readers in a more submissive manner, and with a 
just gratitude for the kind reception which they have 
given to these daily papers, which have been pub- 
lished for almost the space of two years last past. 

I hope the apology | have made, as to the licence 
allowable to a feigned character, may excuse any 
thing which has been said in these discourses of the 
Spectator and his works; but the imputation of the | 
grossest vanity would still dwell upon me if rds 
not give some account by what means I was enabled 
to keep up the spirit of so long and approved a Ve 
formance. All the papers marked with a C, a i 
an I, or an O, that is to say, all the papers whici , 
have distinguished by any letter in the name eras 
muse Clio, were given me by the gentleman ofw RA 
assistance I formally boasted in the preface and 
concluding leaf of my Tatlers.* Iam indeed a 
more proud of his long-continued friendship, for 
should be of the fame of being thought the au 

Be pra een Sk imself is capable of pro- 
of any writings which he himself 1 The ‘ender 
ducing. I remember when I finishe y © i 
Husband, I told him there was nothing I i p ublish 
wished, as that we might sometime oF other p 


It is much more 


s the 
a work, written by us both, which should bee 
name of The Monument, in memory of eee were 
ship. I heartily wish what I have aone ming. Wib 
as honorary to that sacred name, as ‘hich I have 
and humanity, render those pieces ait When 
taught the reader how to distinguish fon there were 
the play above mentioned was last acte Thad from 


so many applauded strokes in it whic ly of mys? 


+ very an. 
the same hand, that I thought very GAT TEELS 
gi A A Se 
3 Addison. - ? | 
ee 
a: 
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never publicly acknowledged them. 
have put other friends upon importuning 
to publish dramatic as well as other writings | 
| be bas bY him, I shall end what I think I am obliged 
| cay on this head, by giving my reader this hint 
i ri the better judging of my productions—that the 

t upon them would be an account when | 
The Tender Husband was in England 


him 


pest commen 
the patron to 


or abroad. A 
The reader will also find some papers which are 


marked with the letter X, for which he is obliged to 
the ingenious gentleman who diverted the town with 
the epilogue to The Distressed Mother. I might 
have owned these several papers with the free con- 
f these’ gentlemen, who did not write them 
with a design of being known for the authors. But, 
asa candid and sincere behaviour ought to be pre- 
ferred to all other considerations, I would not let my 
heart reproach me with a consciousness of having 
acquired a praise which is not my right. 

‘The other assistances which I have had have been 
conveyed by letter, sometimes by whole papers, 
and other times by short hints from unknown hands. 
[have not been able to trace favours of this kind 
with any certainty, but to the following names, 
which I place in the order wherein I received the 
obligation, though the first I am going to name can 
hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he would not 
deserve the precedence. ‘The persons to whom I am 
to make these acknowledgments are, Mr. Henry 
| Martyn, Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Carey of New- 
' College in Oxford, Mr. Tickell of Queen’s in the 
| same university, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Eusden of 

Trinity in Cambridge. Thus, to speak in the lan- 
guage of my late friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, I 
have balanced my accounts with all my creditors for 
wit and learning. But as these excellent perfor- 
mances would not have seen the light without the 
| means of this paper, I may still arrogate ts myself 
the merit of their being communicated to the public. 
_ Ihave rfothing more to add, but having swelled 
i this work to five hundred and fifty-five papers, they 
will be disposed into seven volumes, four of which 
are already published, and the three others in the 
press. It will not be demanded of me why ï now 
leave off, though I must own myself obliged to give 
an account to the town of my time hereafter; since 
I retire when their partiality to me is so great, that 
an edition of the former yolumes of Spectators of 
above nine thousand each book, is already sold off, 
and the tax on each half-sheet has brought into the 
stamp-oflice, one week with another, above 201, 
a-week arising from the single paper, notwithstand- 
ng it at first reduced it to less than half the number 
that was usually printed before the tax was laid. 
I humbly beseech the continuance of this inclina- 
‘tion to favour.what I may hereafter produce, and 
hope I have in many occurrences of my life tasted 
so deeply of pain and sorrow, that I am proof 
against much more prosperous circumstances than 


sent 0 


= 


“u 7 t 
Fenn wee 
A ne painting, lately established in 
= fen ti s KRG R and themselves the ho- 

r to choose you one of their directors ; that noble 
animes tee" which before was entitled to your re- | 
ga pectator, has an additional claim to you, 
and you seem to be under a double obligation to take 
some care of her interests. 

_ “ The honour of our country is also concerned 
in the matter Iam going to lay before you. We 
(and perhaps other nations as well as we) have a 
national false humility as well as a national vain 
glory; and, though we boast ourselves to excel all 
the world in things wherein we are outdone abroad. 
in other things we attribute to others a superiority 
which we ourselves possess. ‘This is what is done, 
particularly in the art of portrait or face-painting. 
“ Painting is an art of a vast extent, too great by 
much for any mortal man to be in full possession of 
in all its parts; it is enough if any one succeed in 
painting faces, history, battles, landscapes, sea- 
pieces, fruit, flowers, or drolls, &c. Nay, no man 
ever was excellent in all the branches (though many | 
in number) of these several arts, for a distinct part i 
I take upon me to call every one of those several 
kinds of painting. 

« And as one man may be a good landscape-pain- 
ter, but unable to paint, face or a history tolerably 
well, and so of the rest; one nation may excel in 
some kinds of painting, and other kinds may thrive 
better in other climates. 

“ Italy may have the preference of all other na- 
tions for history-painting ; Holland for drolls, and 
a neat finished manner of working ; France for gay, 
janty, fluttering pictures; and England for por- | 
traits: but to' give the honour of every one of these 
kinds of painting to any one of those nations on ac- 
count of their excellence in any of these parts of it, 
is like adjudging the prize of heroic, dramatic, lyric, 
or burlesque poetry, to him who has done well in 
any one of them. 

i Where there are the greatest geniuses, and 
most helps and encouragements, it is reasonable to 
suppose an art will arrive to the greatest perfection : | 
by this rule iet us consider our own country with | 
respect to face-painting. No nation in the world | 
delights so much in having their own, or friends’, | 
or relations’ pictures ; whether from their national | 
good-nature, or having a love to painting, and not | 


being encouraged in that great article of religious 
pictures, which the purity of our worship refuses the 
tree use of, or from whatever 


are not inferior to those of | ; 
rather they are greater; for what the antique 


statues and bas-reliefs which Italy enjoys are to the | 
| 
t 


other cause. Our helps 
any other people, but 


history-painters, the beautiful and noble faces with 
which England is confessed to abound are to face- 
painters; and, besides, we have the: greatest num- 
ber of the works of the best masters, in that kind of 
any people, not without a competent number of those 
of the most excellent in every other part of paint- 


any advantages to which my own industry can pos- 
‘sibly exalt me. 
I am, my good-natured Reader, kgs 
Your most obedient, 
Most obliged humble Servant, 


RICHARD STEELE. 


Vos valete ct plaudite. Ter. 


The following letter regards an ingenious set of 
he honour to make tse to us. J appeal to the 


gentlemen, who have done me t 
me one of their society :— 


S 


i 
$ 
| 

ing. And for encouragement, the wealth and gene | 

rosity of the English nation affords that in such a | 
degree as artists have no reason to complain. 

« And accordingly, in fact, face-painting is no 
where so well performed as in England: 1 know 
not whether it has lain in your way to observe it, 
but I have, and pretend to be a tolerable judge. I 
have seen what is done abroad; and can assure you 
that the honour of that brauch of painting is justly 
judicious observers fo 
If foreigners have often- 


the truth of what I assert. 


a eee 
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ee 
mes. or eyen for the most part, 
Cee it ought to be imputed to the advantages 
they have met with here, joined to their own inge- 
nuity afd industry ; nor has any one nation distin- 
guished themselves so as to raise an argument in 
favour of their country: but it is to be observed 
-that neither French nor Italians, nor any one of 
either nation, notwithstanding all our prejudices in 
their favour, have, or ever had, for any considerable 
time, any character among us as face-painters. 
“This honour is due to our own country, and has 
I been so for near an age: so that, instead of going 
to Italy, or elsewhere, one that designs for portrait- 
painting, ought to study in England. Hither such 
should come from Holland, France, Italy, Germany, 
1 .&c, as he that intends to practise any other kinds 
| of painting should go to those parts where it is in 
| the greatest perfection. Itis said the blessed virgin 
| descended from heaven to sit to St. Luke. 1 dare 
-venture to affirm that, if she should desire another 
Madonna to be painted by the life, she would come 
to England; and am of opinion that ovr present 
president, Sir Godfrey Kneller, from his 1mprove- 
ment since he arrived in this kingdom, would per- 
form that office better than any foreigner living. 
i I am, with all possible respect, 
$ “ Sir, your most humble ana 
\ most obedient Servant,” &c. 
*,* The ingenious letter signed The Weather 
-| Glass, with several others, were received, but came 
too late. 


i 
' 
i POSTSCRIPT. 

It had not come to my knowledge, when I left off 
` the Spectator, that I owe several excellent senti- 
| ments and agreeable pieces in this work to Mr. 
| Ince, of Gray’s Inn,* “ R. STEELE.” 
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Qualis ubi in lucem coluber, mala gramina pastus, 
Frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat, 
Nunc positis novus exuviis, nitidusque juventa, 
i ‘Lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 
Arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis. 
Ving. Ep. ii. 471. 
So shines, renew’d in youth, the crested snake, 
Who slept the winter in a thorny brake ; 
i And, casting off his slough when spring returns, 
i Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns: 
| Restor'd with pois’nous herbs, his ardent sides 
| Reflect the sun, and rais‘d on spires he rides; 
| High o'er the grass hissing he rolls along, 
And brandishes by fits his forky tongue.—DrypEn. 
i Uron laying down the office of Spectator, I ac- 
| quainted the world with my design of electing a 
new club, and of opening my mouth in it after a 
| most solemn manner. Both the election and the 
ceremony are now past; but not finding it so easy, 
as I at first imagined, to break through a fifty years’ 
silence, I would not venture into the world under 
the character of a man who pretends to talk like 
other people, until I had arrived at a full freedom 
of speech. 

ZT shall reserve for another time the history of 
such club or clubs of which I am now a talkative 
but unworthy member; andshall here give an ac- 
count of this surprising change which has been pro- 
duced in me, and which I look upon to be as re- 
markable an accident as any recorded in history, 
since that which happened to the son of Cresus, 


© This wes the conclusion of the seventh volume of the 
Spectator, as originally published. ‘Ihe intermediate time was 
“fillea up by our authors with the Guardian 


excelled our; alter having been many ye 


| week ago, when, as I was battling it ac 
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ee 


ars Te 
as myself. * as inuch tongue, 
b Dde- 


tied 
ea 


indin 


it, that 
tongue, I was afraid that I had? he for 


: ? nsion o 
this occasion made my face ea 
such a degree, that nothing but an : oth 


A : s nvincible n 
lution and perseverance could have cible Teso. 


me! 


y mu 


from falling back to my monosyllable vetted 
I afterward made several es. 3 


. . essays towards 

ing; and that I might not be startled a 

voice which has happened to me more a 
an 


used to read aloud in my chamber, and Ha 
stood in the middle of ‘the street to ] 
where I knew there was none within eat 

7i arine 

When I was thus grown pretty well aeS; 
with my own voice, I laid hold of all o acquainted 
to exert it. Not caring however to PA i 
myself, and to draw upon me the w much by 
those I conversed with, I used fo 
walk every morning in the Mall, 
with a parcel of Frenchmen. I found my modest 
greatly relieved by the communicative temper Y 
this nation, who are so very sociable as to think 
they are never better company than when they are 
all opening at the same time. x 

I then fancied 1 might receive great benefit from 
female conversation, and that I should have a con. 
venience of talking with the greater freedom when 
I was not under any impediment of thinking ; I 
therefore threw myself into an assembly of ladies, 
but could not for my life get in a word among them; 
and found that if I did not change my company I 
was in danger of being reduced to my primitive 
taciturnity. 

The coffee-houses have ever since been my chief 
places of resort, where I have made the greatest 
improvements; in order to which I have taken a 
particular care never to be of the same opinion with 
the man I conversed with. I wasa tory at Button’s, 
and a whig at Child’s, a friend to the Englishman, 
or an advocate for the Examiner, as it best servea 
my turn: some fancy me a great enemy to the 
French king. though in reality I only make use of 
him for a help to discourse. In short, I wrangle 


MY own 


and talk in chorus 


and dispute for exercise; and have carried this | 


| 

f my | 
Mt, 

| 

| 

| 


Speak- | 


once, [ | 
Ve often | 
a coach, | 


hole attention of | 
r some time to | 


point so far, that I was once like to have been m 
through the body for making a little too free with ; 


my betters. mat 
In a word, I am quite another man to what I was. 
——— Nil fuit unquam 

Tam dispar sibi.. 
Nothing was ever so unlike itself. 


Hon. 1 Sat. iii. 18. 


" y, 1 

My old acquaintance scarce ‘knew Be hee 
sk 3 day by a Jew at Jonathan 

was asked the other day by Piesa 


whether I was not related. to a dumb ge nk 
who used to come to that coffee-house ? But I thin 


z s ta 
$ è ased in my life than abou 3 
I never was better please: y Cee 


ye him & 


z 1 is panion ga $ 
with a young Templar, his comp g away, {07 


pull by the sleeve, begging him to come a 
that the old prig would talk him to dent ae 
Being now a very good proficient ae tae on 
shall appear in the world with this addi the fruits 
character, that my countrymen may reap 
of my new-acquired loquacity. 
Those who have been presei 
in the university know that it 
heresies for argument’s sake. 


rse, I 


t at public disputes 
is usual to mantan 
J have heard & sna. 
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q | “nost impusent Socimian for half an hour, who has; Among all the accounts which are given of Gatos 
| pe an orthodox divine all his life after. I have |I do not remember one that more redounds to his hoe 
à iakon the same method to aecompinh myself in the | nour than the following passage related ioe Jenteal, 
5 | zift of utterance, having ta ed above a tw elve-| As an advocate was pleading the cause or his client 
h [u |month, not so much for the benefit of my hearers, as | before one of the prætors, ‘he could only produce a 
y | tI af myself. But, since I have now gained the | single witness in a point where the law e ie 
s i if faculty I have been so long endeavouring after; I | testimony of two persons; upon which the advocate 
: | intend to make a right wee it, and shall think | insisted on the integrity of that person whom he 
2 myself obliged for ee uture w speak always in | had produced; but the prætor told him, that where 
e!! truth and sincerity of heart. While a man is learn- the law required two witnesses he would not accept 
| ing to fence, he practises both on friend and foe ; | of one, though it were Cato himself. Such a speech. 
st Í put when he is a master in the art, he never exerts | from a person who sat at the head of a court of jus- 
7 | it but on what he a the right side. tice, while Cato was still living, shows us, more than 
L j That this last allusion may not give my reader a | a thousand examples, the high reputation this man. 
n | wrong idea of my design in this paper, I must here | had gained among his contemporaries upon the ac- 
; | inform him, that the author of it is of no faction ; | count of his sincerity. 
that he is & friend to no interests but those of truth | When such an inflexible integrity is a little.soft- 
d and virtue; nor a foe to any but those of vice and | ened and qualified by the rules of conversation and 
p folly. Though I make more noise in the world | good breeding, there is not a more shining virtue in 
yi | than I used to do, I am still resolved to act in it as | the whole catalogue of social duties. A man, how- 
sf | \ an indifferent spectator. Lt is not my ambition to | ever, ought to take great care not to polish himself 
|| lincrease the number either of whigs or tories, but | out of his veracity, nor to refine his behaviour to the- 
p or wise and good men; and I could heartily wish | prejudice of his virtue. 
y | there were not faults common to both parties, which] This subject is exquisitely treated in the most. 
if afford me sufficient matter to work upon, without | elegant sermon of the great British preacher.* I 
k descending to those which are peculiar to either. shall beg leave to transcribe out of it two or three- 
e { If in a multitude of counsellors there is safety, | sentences as a proper introduction to a very curious 
i we ought to think ourselves the securest nation in| letter, which I shall make the chief entertainment 
n | the world. Most of our garreżs are inhabited by | of this speculation. 
l- | statesmen, who watch over the liberties of their “The old English plainness and sincerity, that 
n | country, and make a shift to keep themselves from | generous integrity of nature, and honesty of dispo-- 
I starving by taking into their care the properties of | sition, which always argues true greatness of miad, 
s, | their fellow-subjects. and is usually accompanied with undaunted courage 
| | As these politicians of both sides have already | and resolution, is in a great measure lost among us. 
id worked the nation into a most unnatural ferment, I| “ The dialect of conversation. is now-a-days so: 
e. shalt be so far from endeavouring to raise it to a | swelled with vanity aud compliment, and so sur- 
| greater height, that, on the contrary, it shall be the | feited (as I may say) of expressions of kindness and. 
ef | | chief tendency of my papers to inspire my country- | respect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago 
st men with a mutual good-will and benevolence. | should return into the world again, he would really 
a Whatever faults either party may be guilty of. they | want a dictionary to help him to understand his own 
h | are rather inflamed than cured by those reproaches | language, and to know the truc intrinsic value of 
8, | which they cast upon one another. The most likely | the phrase in fashion; and would hardly at first į 
a, | | method of rectifying any man’s conduct is by re- Lelieve at whata low rate the highest strains and. 
d | i commending to him the principles of truth and | expressions of kindness imaginable do commonly | 
e | ‘honour, religion and virtue ; and so long as he acts | pass in current payment; and when he should come 
of į with an eye to these principles, whatever party he | to understand it, it would be a great while before he | 
le | ‘is of, he cannot fail of being a good Englishman, | could bring himself with a good countenance, and. | 
is | land a lover of his country. a good conscience, to converse with men upon equal í 
n | | As for the persons concerned in this work, the | terms and in their own way.” 
th : names of all of them, or at least of such as desire it,| I haye by me a letter which I look upon as a 
| / shall be published hereafter; until which time I great curiosity, and which may serve as an exem- 
must entreat the courteous reader to suspend his | plification to the foregoing passage, cited out of this | 
curiosity, and rather to consider what is written than | most excellent prelate. lt is said to have been } 
| who they are that rite it. written in King Charles the Second’s reign by the | 
i Having thus adjusted all necessary preliminaries ambassador of Bantam,t a little after his arrival in ; 
I ‘with my reader, I shall not trouble him with any | England. k | 
s, i more prefatory discourses, but proceed in my old ? 
n, | method, and entertain him with speculations on «MasTrER, | | 
k | every useful subject that falls in my way. “The people where I now am have tongues fur- | i 
$ j eee ther from their hearts than from London to Bantam, } d 
le | and thou knowest the inhabitants of one of these-} 3 
$ | No. 557.) MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1714. places do not know what is done a une others | Ai 
e = They call thee and thy subjects barbarians, because 4 
Quippe domum timet umbiguam, myno pimen ox va speak what we mean; and account themselves 
I H p EF en x E an a civilized peopie, because they speak one thing and , 
ly | t e fears the ambiguous race, and Tyrians double-tongued, EN froth they call barbarity, and false- 
6 “Tuere is nothing,” says Plato, “ so delightful | hood politeness. Upon my first landing, one, who f 
; as the hearing or the speaking of truth.” For this|was sent from the king of this place to meet me, { 
es Teason there is no conversation so agreeable as that | told me that he was extremely sorry for the storm: i 
B of the man of integrity, who hears without any in-| .— ee 
i tention to betray, and speaks without any intention | * Archbishop Tillotson, vol. ii sermon i. p. 7. edit in folio 
deceive, t In 1682. 
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| J had met with just before my arrival. I was troubled 
to hear him grieve and afflict himself on my ac- 
count; but in less than a quarter of an hour he 
smiled, and was as merry as if nothing had hap- 
pered, Another who came with him told me, by 
my interpreter, he should be glad todo me any 
service that lay in his power. Upon which I de- 
sired him to carry one of my portmanteaus for me ; 
but, instead of serving me according to his promise, 
he laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged the 
first week at the house of one who desired me to 
think myself at. home, and to consider his house as 
my own, Accordingly I the next morning began 
to knock down one of the walls of it, in order to let 
in the fresh air, and had packed up some of the 
household goods, of which 1 intended to have made 
thee a present; but the false varlet no sooner saw 
ane falling to work, but he sent word to desire me 
to give over, for that he would have no such doings 
in his house. J had not being long in this nation, 
before I was told by one, for whom I had asked a 
certain favour from the chief of the king’s servants, 
whom they here call the lord-treasurer, that I had 
+ternally obliged him. I was so surprised at his 
gratitude, that I could not forbear saying, ‘ What 
service is there which one man ‘can do for another, 
that can oblige him to all cternity?? However, I 
ouly asked him, for my reward, that he would lend 
me his eldest daughter during my stay in this coun- 
iry; but I quickly found that he was as treacherous 
us the rest of his countrymen. 

“ At my first going to court, one of the great men 

almost put me out of countenance, by asking ten 
thousand pardons of me for only treading by acci- 
dent upon my toe. They call this kind of lie a 
compliment; for, when they are civil to a great 
man, they tell him untruths, for which thou wouldest 
order any of thy officers of state to receive a hun- 
‘dred blows upon his foot. I do not know how I 
shall negotiate any thing with this people, since 
there is so little credit to be given to them. When 
I go to sce the king’s scribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at home, though perhaps I saw him 
go into his house almost the very moment before. 
Thou wouldest fancy that the whole nation are phy- 
sicians, for the first question they always ask me is, 
how I do; Ihave this question put to me above a 
hundred times a-day, nay, they are not only thus 
inquisitive after my health, but wish it in a more 
solemn manner, with a full glass in their hands, 
every time I sit with them at table, though at the 
same time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in such quantities as I have found by ex- 
perience will make me sick. They often pretend 
to pray for thy health also in the same manner; but 
+ have more reason to expect it from the goodness 
of thy constitution than the sincerity of their wishes, 
Alay thy slave escape in safety from this double- 
tongued race of men, and live to lay himself once 
more at thy fect in the royal city of Bantam !”* 
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Qui tir, Mæcenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat: landet diversa sequentes? 
(o) fortunati mercatores, gravis annis 

Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore ! 

i Contra mercator, nayem jactantihus austris, 
Militia est potior. Quid enim? concurritur; hore 
Momento cata mors venit, aut victoria lata. 
Agricolam Jaudat juris jegumque peritus, 

Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 
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Atqui licet esse beatis 
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® campaign; 
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ictorious home. 


rmer’s life is 

When at the dawn the cients bea mot 7 
ane farmer; having put in bail t app ye 
And fore'd to town, cries they are applest 

With thousands more of this inesnas eset there; 
Would tire e’en Fabius to relate each case, £ 

Not to detain you longer, pray attend T 

The issue of all this: Should Jove descend 

And grant to every man his rash demand 3 

To run his lengths with a neglectful hand; 

First, grant the harass‘d warrior a release, 

Bid him to trade, and try the faithless seas 

To purchase treasure and declining ease: i 

Next, call the pleader from his learned strife 

To the calm blessings of a country life: 

And with these separate demands dismiss 

Each suppliant to enjoy the promis‘d bliss: 

Don't you believe they'd run ? Not one will move, 
‘Though proffer’d to be happy from above.—Horyicr, 


Ir is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if al! 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a public 
stock, in order to be equally distributed among the 
whole species, those who now think themselves the 
most unhappy would prefer the share they are already 
possessed of before that which would fall to them by 
such a division. Horace has carried this thoughta 
great deal further in the motto of my paper, which 
implies, that the hardships or misfortunes we lie 
under are more easy to us than those of any other 
person would be, in case we could change conditions 
with him, 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and 
seated yn my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; 
when on a sudden methought there was a proclama- 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring 
in his gricfs and calamities, and throw them toge- 
ther in a heap. There was a large plain appointed 
for this purpose. I took my stand in the centre 0 


it, and saw with a great deal of pleasure the whole 
human species marching one after another, an 
throwing down their several loads, which al 
diately grew up into a prodigious mountain, tha 
seemed to rise above the clouds. — 
There was a certain lady of a thin a 
was very active in this solemnity. 
magnifying glass in one of her 
clothed in a loose flowing robe, em nae vere 
several figures of fiends and spectres, that disco Er 
themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes Aai 
garment hovered in the wind. There ee name 
thing wild and distracted in her looks. he ap- 
was Fancy. She led up every mortal R mae 
pointed place, after having very om ana on his 
him in making up his pack, and laying i Pa my 
shoulders. My heart melted within me spective 
fellow-creatures groaning under thei on hu- 
burdens, and to consider that prodigious bu 
mar calamities which lay before me sw 
There were, however, several persons Y 


iry shape, who 
She carried a 
hands, and was 
broidered with 
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~reat diversion upor this occasion. I observed 
oe P yringing in a fardel very carefully concealed 
omer an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his 
me ang it into the heap, I discovered to be Po- 

g 
arty ‘Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw 
H his luggage, which, upon examining, I found 
o be his wiene, 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled with very 


gbimsical burdens composed of darts and’ flames; 
put, what was very odd, though they sighed as if 
their hearts would break under these bundles of ca- 
jamities, they could not persuade themselves to cast 
them into the heap, when they came up to it; but, 
after a few faint efforts, shook their heads, and 
marched away as heavy loaden as they came. I 
saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped 
themselves of a tawny skin, ‘There were very great 
| heaps of red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The 
truth of it is, I was surprised to see the greatest part 
of the mountain made up of bodily deformities. Ob- 
serving one advancing towards tne neap with a 
larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found 
upon his near approach that it was only a natural 
hump, which he disposed of with great joy of heart 
among this collection of human miseries. There 
were likewise distempers of all sorts ; though I could 
not but observe, that there were many more ima- 
ginary than real. One little packet I could not but 
fake notice of, which was a complication of all the 
diseases incident to human nature, and was in the 
hand of a great many fine people; this was called 
the spleen. But what most of all surprised me, was 
aremark I made, that there was not a single vice 
or folly thrown into the whole heap; at which I 
was very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself, that every one would take this opportunity 
of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, aud 
frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate 
fellow, who I did not question came loaden with his 
crimes: but upon searching into his bundle I found 
that, instead of throwing his guilt from him, he had 
only laid down his memory. He was followed by 
another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty 
instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast 
their burdens, the phantom which had been so busy 
on this occasion, seeing me an idle Spectator of 
what passed, approached towards me. I grew un- 
easy at her presence, when of a sudden she held her 
magnifying-glass full before my eyes. I no sooner 
saw my face in it, but was startled at the shortness 
of it, which now appeared to me in its utmost aggra- 
vation. The immoderate breadih of the features 
made me very much out of humour with my own 
countenance, upon which I threw it from me like a 
mask. It happened very luckily that one who stood 
by me had just before thrown down his visage, which 
it seems was too long for him. It was indeed ex- 
tended to a most shameful length; I believe the very 
chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole 
face. We had both of us an opportunity of mend- 
ing ourselves; and all the contributions being now 
tought in, every man was at liberty to exchange 
is misfortunes for those of another person. But 
as there arose many new incidents in the sequel of 
my vision, I shall reserve them for the subject of 


Ty next paper 


Re 
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Quid causæ est, merito quin illis Jupiter ambas 
Iratus buc inflet, neque se fore posthac 4 
Tam facilem-dicat, votis ut præbeat aurem ? 

AE Hor, 1 Sat. i. 20. 
Were it noc just that Jove, provok'd to heat 
Shou d drive these triflers from the hallow'd seat, 
And unrelenting stand when they entreat?—Honwxek 


| 

| 
In my last paper I gave my reader a sight of that | 
mountain of miseries which was made up of those 
several calamities that afflict the minds of men. I 
saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole species 
thus delivered from its sorrows ; though at the same 
time, as we stood round the heap, and surveyed the 
several materials of which it was composed, there 
was scarcely a mortal in this vast multitude, who 
did not discover what he thought pleasures and 
blessings of life, and wondered how the owners of 
them ever came {o look upon them as burdens and 
grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this con- 
fusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter 
issued out a second prociamation, that every one 
was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and to 
return to his habitation with any such other bundle 
as should be delivered to him, 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, 


and, parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particular { 
packet. ‘The hurry and confusion at this time was į 
not to be expressed. Some observations which I | 


made upon the occasion I shall communicate to the 
public. A venerable gray-headed man, who had } 
laid down the cholic, and who I found wanted an 
heir to his estate, snatched up an undutiful son that 
had been thrown into the heap by his angry father. | 
The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of an } 
hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and | 
had likedto have knocked his brains out; so that 
meeting the truc father, who came towards him with | 
a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his son i 
again, and give him back his cholic; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from the choice | 
they had made. A poor galley-slave who had thrown } 
down his chains, took up the gout in their stead, | 
| 
l 
! 


but made such wry faces, that one might easily per- 
ceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. It 
was pleasant enough to see the several exchanges 
that were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger 
against want of appetite, and care against pain. 
The female world were very busy among them- 
selves in bartering for features; one was trucking 
alock of gray hairs for a carbuncle, another was 
making over a short waist for a pair of round shoul- 
ders, anda third cheapening a bad face for a lost re- 
putation: but on all these occasions there was not 
ove of them who did not think the new blemish, as 


soon as she had got it into her possession, much 
more disagreeable than the old one. I made the 
same observation on every other misfortune or ca- 
lamity which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself in lieu of what he had parted with: 
whether it be that all the evils which befal us are 
in some measure suited and proportioned to our 
strength, or that every evil becomes more support- 
able by our being accustomed to it, T shall not de- 
termine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
poor ‘hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the 
former paper, who went off a very well-shaped per- 
son with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine gentle- 

| man who had struck up this bargain with him, that 
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limped through a whole assembly of ladies, who ee wee one has heard of (hola cout 
to admire him, with a pair of shoulders peeping over Maned hina to ce opinion of thoes conjures ye 

RA, stud umsel! dumb; for wy: he yujp ter, Pi 
hupe not omit my own particular adventure, | believed, he delivers out his a reaso ae ee yo! 

j My friend with a long visage had no sooner taken that as it will, the bling Terenas Writ p, the 

upon him my short face, but he made such a ie Amons in Greece than this dumb. AR Not more a 
tesque figure in it, that as I looked upon (nite or some years last past in the ities aoe has EN i 
could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that | Westminster. Thus much for the e ; ondon ana] | Ify 
I put my own face out of countenance The poor | man who honours me with the folly ound gentle. peri 
gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I Sin, From my Cell J tng Epistle ; pus 

| found he was ashamed of what he had done; on the “ Being informed that you eG ih 24, Wig, eect] 

| other side, I found that I myself had no great reason | use of your tongue, I have some onsha Sot the por 
to triumph, for as I went to touch my forehead, I |ing your example, that I may be E of follow. me 
missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my | properly speaking. Iam grown weary ohne ielier } j 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceeding pro- | urnity, and having se 


ry, 2 Ol my ta nay 
rved my count y tacit. 

. E Wand . 5 airy y z ave 
minent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks as [| under the title of‘ the dumb doctor” IEN pave ae 
was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at | prophesy by word of m a 4 shall now 


outh, and (as M ill 
i F acpi Mr, À wil 
| some other part of it. I saw two other gentlemen | of the magpie, who you kr Lee says 


OW w b | s 
| by me who were in the same ridiculous circum- | teller among the ancients) chatter ESA fortune. | m 
stances. These had made a foolish swop between | hitherto chosen to receive questions nA Aie | 
{ a couple of thick bandy legs and two long trapsticks | answers in wnting, that I might avoid the a 
4 that had no calves to them. One of these looked | ness and trouble of debate MOUs 


5 F s S, My querists bei 
like a man walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up generally ofa humour te think that they haye Sane 


into the air, above his ordinary height, that his head | predictions enough for their money, În short, sj “ 
turned round with it; while the other made such | my case has been something like that of en ) A 
awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he | creet animals the moneys, who, as the Trans Dee 
| scarcely knew how to move forward upon his uew tell us, can speak if they would, bet purposely avoid 4 re 
| supporters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind it, that they may not be made to work, I haye othe 
| of fellow, I stuck my cane in the ground, and told | hitherto gained a livelihood by holding my tongue if th 
| him I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not | but shall now open my mouth in order to fill it, If ast 
| march up to it on a line that I drew from him in a | I appear a little word-bound in my first solutions thou 
quarter of an hour, and responses, I hope it will not be imputed to any call € 
| The heap was at last distributed among the two | want of foresight, but te the long disuse of speech, poli 
| sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as they wan- | I doubt not by this invention to have all my former ua 


| dered up and down under the pressure of their se- | customers over again; for if I have promised any uf 
| veral burdens. The whole plain was filled with] them lovers or husbands, riches or good luck, it is 
| murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. my design to confirm to them, vird voce, what I have N 
| Jupiter at length taking compassion on the poor | already given them under my hand, If you will 
| mortals, ordered them a second time to lay down | honour me with a visit, I will compliment you with 
their loads, with a design to give every one his own | the first opening of my mouth: and if you please, 
again. They discharged themselves with a great | you may make an entertaining dialogue out of the 
| deal of pleasure: after which, the phantom who had | conversation of two dumb men. Excuse this trouble, 
Jed them into such gross delusions was commanded worthy sir, from one who has been a long time 
| to disappear. ‘Chere was sent in her stead a voddess “Your silent Admirer, 
of a quite different figure; her motions were steady “í CORNELIUS AGRIPPA.” 
and composed, and her aspect serious but cheerful.) J nave reccived the following letter, or rather 


4 
She every now and then cast her eyes towards billet-doux, froma pert young baggage, who con- | | 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: her name | 


ae Sah Š same occasion :— 4 
i was Patience. She had no sooner placed herseif by Bp ee mithi upop ne + a June 23, 1714. $ o 
the Mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought very re- GDA Ni PUES : | abo: 
markable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree, Drap Mi PATET society who cali | Ae 
| that it did not appear a third part so big as itwas| < lama member pitsefemale ae yl by | wer 
| before. She afterward returned every man his own ourselves the Chit-chat Ginb; Ta ne upon the 5001 
proper calamity, and teaching him how to bear it in the whole sisterhood ST alate us a mighty Ih 
| the most commodious manner, he marched off with | Use of your ee 3 j dit “aul will take your my 
l it c tentedly, being very well pleased that he had me © beat aul Saba es have unanimously whi 
i not een left t sa xe i . is AER : p ce among us g © e x oT hout 1 i 
H which Bille ome choice as to the kind of evils areca ‘Allon you one minute in ten, wit xh 
wa J . ° . ‘ $j r - 
i i Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn anent phong j> w A ie “s, T. of 
| out of this vision, I learnt from it never to RUE AE ama se x oon and us at my Lady Betty the 
if my own misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of P. S, You tO Yan, d 2 sith her porter, that to 
ij another, since it is impossible for any man to form Clack’s, who will leave EEE face, inquires arc 
iy | a right judgment of his neighbour's sufferings; for |£ aN elderly gentleman, wit ail 5 nd no questions clu 
i i which reason also I have determined never to think oe Mop ho diall Ua aimiioi a th 
too lightly of another’s complaints, but to regard asked’ : 3 hall consist wholly of ‘ 
| the Sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments | As this particular paper sha respondents, of 
l of humanity and compassion. what I have received from my CO sith other c02 uD 
wy l shall fill up the remaining part eee vn 
[i ratulatory letters of the same nature. rit $e 
i No. 560.) MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1714. £ “ ae Oxford, June aoe 
3 , i 
— Verba Infermissaretentat,—Ovip, Met. i. 747, , “We are here wonderfully Be city open 2S 
Ho tries his tongun, his silence softly breaks. — . ‘opening of your mouth, and very freg 
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ae s 
ait . x 
ours d you are resolved to preserve your taciturnity 


all party matters. We do not question but 
s great an orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom 
eetly sings, 

He could not ope 
7 His mouth, but out there flew a trope. $ 


f you will send us down the half dozen well-turned 


ge it 
as 9 

yo! ure à 
the poet S% 


eriods that produced such dismal effects in your 
Fuscles, We will deposit them near an old manu- 
script of Tully’s orations, among the archives of the 
university 3 for we all agree with yon, that there is | 
not a more remarkable accident recorded in history 
ince that which happened to the son of Creesus ; | 


ah { may, Í believe you might nay gone higher, and | 
ars jaye added Balaam’s ass. We are impatient to sce 
ae more of your productions ; and expect what words | 
ays will next fall from you with as much attention as | 
ae | those who were set to watch the speaking head 
ave | which Friar Bacon formerly erected in this place. 
os ‘We are, worthy Sir, 
y wost humble Servi 
te our most humble Servants, 
ing “BI RARD 
ver “ Honest SPEC., Middle Temple, June 24. ! 
sir, “J am very glad to hear that thou beginnest to | 
lis- \ J pate; and find, by thy yesterday’s vision, thou art 
aus 1 so used to it that thou canst not forbear talking in 
oid thy sleep. Let me only adyise thee to speak like 
ave other men ; for I am afraid thou wilt be very queer | 
ue, if thou dost not intend to use the phrases in fashion, | 
If as thou callest them in thy second paper. Hast 
ons thou a mind to pass for a Bantamite, or to make us 
any all Quakers? I do assure thee, dear Spec., I am not 
ch, polished out of my veracity, when I subscribe myself 
nen “Thy constant Admirer, and humble Servant, 
y of “Prank TowxnLY.” 
t is 
ave 
Si No. 561.] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1714. 
vith —Paulatim aholere Sicheuss 
ase, Incipit, et vivo tentat praevertere amore 
the ampridem resides animos desuctaque corda. a 
ble Viro. En a TH. 
2 But he 
Works in the pliant bosom of the fair, 
And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former care. 
4 The dead is to the living love resign’d, 
er t And all Æneas enters in her mind.—DRYDEN. 
a | “SiR, 
' “Iama tall, broad-shouldered, impudent, black 
1 | fellow, and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 
yaa rich widow; but after having tried my fortune for 
1 above three years together, I have not been able to 
= get one single relict in the mind, My first attacks 
y were generally successful, but always broke off as 
the soon as they came to the word settlement. ‘Though 
hty I have not improved my fortune this way, I have 
our my experience, and have learnt several secrets 
usly which may be of use to those unhappy gentlemen, 
OG who are commonly distinguished by the name of 
: widow-hunters, and who do not know that this tribe 
of women are, generally speaking, as much upon 
etty the catch as themselves. I shall here communicate 
that ‘to you the mysteries of acertain female cabal of this 
es order, who call themselves the Widow Club. This 
ions club consists of nine experienced dames, who take 
their places once a week round a large oval table. 
y of “I. Mrs. President is a person who has disposed 
s, | of six husbands, and is now determined to take a 
soD Seventh; being of opinion that there is as much 
virtue in the touch of a seventh husband as of a 
L _ | Seventh son. Her comrades are as follow: 
the J “II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by four } 
per f 


pprobation of your design; especially since 


(night after the death of her last husband. 
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| different tudfellows, of four different shires, She is 

fe present upon the point of marriage with a Mid- | 

[tending ber e e U 
[=] S roug Cer i 

England on this side the Trent. allsthe'epuabealiy 

e > 
a gallant, 1s we ded to an old gentleman ou 
sixty. Upon her making her report to the club | 
after a week’s cohabitation, she is still allowed to | 
sit as a widow, and accordingly takes her place at | 
the board. fl 

“IV. The widow Quick. married within a furt- 
Her 
weeds have served her thrice, and are stillas good | 
as new. = 

“ V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a widow 
at eighteen, and has since buried a second husband 
and two coachmen, 

“ VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in | 
the 15th year of her age to Sir Simon Waddle, 
knight, aged three-score and twelve, by whom she 
had twins nine months after his decease. In the | 
55th year of her age she was married to James , 
Spindle, Esq. a youth of one-and-twenty, who did 
not outlive the honey-moon. ; 

“ VII. Deborah Conquest. The case of this lady 
is somewhat particular. She is the relict of Siz 
Sampson Conquest, some time justice of the quorum. 
Sir Sampson was seven foot high, and two foot in | 
breadth from the tip of one shoulder to the other. i 
He had married three wives, who all of them died | 
in child-bed. This terrified the whole sex, who | 
none of them durst venture on Sir Sampson. At | 
length Mrs. Deborah undertook him, and gave so , 
good an account of him, that in three vears’ time | 
she very fairly laid him out, and measured his length i 
upon the ground. This exploit has gained her so 
great a reputation in the club, that they have added 
Sir Sampson’s three victories to hers, and given her 
the merit of a fourth widowhood ; and she takes her 
lace accordingly. 

« VIII. The widow Wildfire, retict of Mr. John į 
Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his neck over a six- 
bar gate. She took his death so much at heart, that 
it was thougnt it would have put an end to her life, 
had she not diverted her sorrows by receiving the | 


t 


| addresses of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who į 


made love to her in the second month of her widow- | 
hood. This gentleman was discarded in a fortnight | 
for the sake of a young Templar, who had the pos- | 
session of her for six weeks after, till he was beaten | 
out by a broken officer, who likewise gave up his | 
place to a gentleman at court. The courtier was as | 
short-lived a favourite as his predecessors, but had | 
the pleasure to see himself succeeded by a long | 
series of lovers, who followed the widow Wildfire \ 
to the 37th year of her age, at which time there en- 
sued a cessation of ten years, when John Felt, ha- 
berdasher, took it in his head to be in love with her, 
and it is thought will very suddenly carry her off 

«IX. The last is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who broke 
her first husband’s heart before she was sixteen, at 
which time she was entered of the club, but soon 
after left it upon account of a second, whom ske 
made so quick a dispatch of, that she returned to 
her seat in less than a twelvemonth. This young 
matron is looked upon as the most rising member 
of the society, and will probably be in the president's 
chair before she dies. 

“These ladies, upon their first institution, re- 
solved to give the pictures of their deceased hus- 
bands to the club-room ; but two of them bringing 
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in their dead at full length, they covered all the 
walls, Upon which they came to a second resolu- 
tion, that every matron should give her own picture, 
and set it round with her husbands’ in miniature. 

“ As they have most of them the misfortune to 
be troubled with the cholic, they have a noble cellar 
of cordials and strong waters, When they grow 
maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate their 
former partners with a tear. But ask them which 
of their husbands they condole, they are not able to 
tell you, and discover plainly ihat they do not weep 
so much for the loss of a husband as for the want 
of one. : y 

“ The principal rule by which the whole society 
are to govern themselves is this, to cry up the plea- 
sures of a single life upon all occasions, in order to 
deter the rest of their sex from marriage, and en- 
gross the whole male world to themselves. 

‘They are obliged, when any one makes love to 
a member of the society, to communicate his name, 
at which time the whole assembly sit upon his repu- 
tation, person, fortune, and good-humour; and if 
they find him qualified for a sister of the club, they 
Jay their heads together how to make hii sure. By 
this means, they are acquainted with all the widow- 
hunters about town, who often afford them great 
diversion. ‘here is an honest Irish gentleman, it 
seems, who knows nothing of this society, but at 
different times has made love to the whole club. 

«Their conversation often turns upon their former 
husbands, and it is very diverting to hear them re- 
late their several arts and stratagems with which 

they amused the jealous, pacified the choleric, or 
wheedled the good-natured man, till at last, to use 
the club-phrase, ‘they sent him out of the house 
with his heels foremost.’ 

“The politics which are most cultivated by this 
society of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to these two 
points, how to treat a lover, and how to manage a 
husband. As for the first set of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come within the compass of your 
paper, and shall therefore be reserved for a second 
etter, 

“ The management of a husband is built upon the 
following doctrines, which are universally assented 
to by the whole club. Not to give him his head at 
first. Not to allow him too great freedoms and 
familiarities. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
girl, but as a woman that knows the world. Not 
to lessen any thing of her former figure. To cele- 
brate the generosity, or any othér virtue of a de- 
ceased husband, which she would recommend to his 
successor. To turn away all his old friends and 
servants, that she may have the dear man to herself. 
-To make him disinherit the undutiful children of 

any former wife. Never to be thoroughly convinced 
of his affection, until he has made over to her all his 
| goods and chattels. 


: “ After so long a letter, I am, 
““ Without more ceremony, 
“ Your humble Servant,” &c. 
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—— Presens, absens ut sies.—Tzn, Eun. act 1. se. 2. 
Be present as if absent. 


"e Tris a hard and nice subject for a man to speak 
of himself,” says Cowley; “ it grates his own heart 
to say any thing of disparagement, and the reader’s 
ears to hear any thing of praise from him.” Jet 


a rn ee, 


the tenour of his discourse be wl 
subject, it generally proceeds fı 
tatious man will rather re! 
dity he has committed, th 
ing of his own dear person, 
Some very great writers |} 
fault. It is observed of ‘Tully in 
[his works run very much in ‘the eo 
that he takes all occasions of doing him 
“ Does he think,” says Brutus & iene 
; ship deserves more applause than met 
to death, because I am not nemesis 5 
the ides of March, as he is of the ay 5 talking of 
ber?” I need not acquaint my leaner of Decem. 
in the ides of March Brutus eo E that 
that Cicero quashed the conspiracy of Cate and 
the calends of December. How Ag. eee in 
this great man’s talking of himself might hee 
to his contemporaries, I must confess I RE 
better pleased than when he is on this a fea 
openings of the heart give a mana thorough insivtt 
g F 
ate several 


titwi 
rom vanity, 


have been my; 


If justice, 
MS Consul. 


ting Cæsar 


into his personal character, and illustr 
passages in the history of his life : besides that ther 
is some little pleasure in discovering the infirmity 
of a great man, and seeing how the opinion he has 
of himself agrees with what the world entertain 
of him. s 

The gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and humility than any 
other in France, banished the way of speaking in 
the first person out of all their works, as arisine 
from vain-glory and self-conceit. To show their 
particular aversion to it, they branded this form of 
writing with the name of an egotism ; a figure not to 
be found among the ancient rhetoricians. 

The most violent egotism which I have met with 
in the course of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, Ego et rex meus, “ I and my king ;” as per- 
haps the most eminent egotist that ever appeared 
in the world was Montaigne, the author of the cele- 
brated Essays. ‘This lively old Gascon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; and, after 
having spoken of the faults or virtues of any other 
man, immediately publishes to the world how it 
stands with himself in that particular. Had he 
kept his own counsel, he might have passed for a 
much better man, though perhaps he would not have 
been so diverting an author. ‘I'he title of an Essay 
promises perhaps a discourse upon Virgil or Julius 
Cesar; but, when you look into it, you are sure w 
meet with more upon Monsicur Montaigne than af 
either of them. ‘The younger Scaliger, who ae 
to have been no great friend to this Se 
haying acquainted the world that his father a a 
rings, adds these words: La grande fadaise teal 
taigne, qui a écrit gwal aimoit mieur le vin a yar 
Que diable a ton à faire de sgavoir ce Ta i 
“For my part,’ says Montaigne, I oa tore 
lover of your white wines.” —“ What ma eae ka 
nifies it to the public,” says Scaliger, bie 
is a lover of white wines or of red wines: f egot- 

T cannot here forbear mentioning @ tribe RoS 
ists, for whom I always had a mortal ave er men- 
mean the authors of memoirs, who are Hele D 
tioned in any works but their own, an oľspeech: 
all their productions out of this single figure? strongly 

Most of our modern prefaces savour yee fancies 
of the egotism. Every insignificant alna ; 
it of importance to the world to ka to pass 
his book in the country, that he did ıt to J at tho 
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some of his idle hours, that it was p 
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importunity of friends, or that his nat 
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| THE SPECTATOR ma 
judies, or conversations, directed him to the choice | than any other person in Great Britain. My name 
i Fs his subjecr. i is written, or, more properly speaking, not written, 
) IJ populus curat scilicet. thus: J am one that can turn my hand to 
> guch informations cannot but be highly gratifying | a thing, and appear under any shape whatever. 
ho reader. | 1 can mag ucok men omiy o ewe Nam 
+4 re the works of humour especially, when a man a metamorphosed into a year of our Lord, 
i H | es under a fictitious personage, the talking of |e <* of the month, or an hour of the day. I very 
| f Wry, self may give some diversion to the public; often represent a sum of money, and am generally 
; i bot Į would advise every other writer never to speak re use pies eS asieranted atone crown. I 
is ‘himself, unless there be something very consider- ma now and then supplied the place of several 
X ote in his character: though I am sensible this rule thousands of land-soldiers, and have as frequently 
f SI be of little use in the world, because there is no beenigapioyed in the EONS 
t | man who fancies his thoughts worth publishing that | , was Bp pin my com pami is this, that T am only 
i | does not look upon himself as a considerable person. no cesuse) ofptossenve/ atunny being always discarded 
{ Į shall close this paper with a remark upon such a soon as a proper person 1s found out to fill upmy 
3 as are egotists in conversation : these are generally P oir ae A 
i the vain or shallow part of mankind, people being | 4 UN OS been in the playhouse before 
: | naturally full of themselves when they have nothing fill Ste Mises, yousro: most of the front-boxes 
y else in them. There is one kind of egotists which in wi a rie of my family, who forthwith turn out 
i [is very common in the world, though I do not re- eon ae SEEGE upon gte appearance of 
1 | memver that any writer has taken notice of them, ‘a Bue vate etn nae RR 
3 l mean those empty conceited fellows who repeat, foy Ai eh 2 aes ite renee the Blanks 
n as sayings of thcir own or some of their particular EE POERA as panteona high posts, till such 
$ friends, several jests which were made before they Een a erie ae ieee sts can be found 
A wore born, and which every one who has conversed | 25 S, Hone eO Mat Blanks is equally 
| inthe world has heard a hundred times over. A qualified: for all offices he can serve in time of need 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was very ora apainga pee ee ane obs shat you 
y guilty of this absurdity ; he would be always laying 5 E gh tt b n my ae Se rother 
a new scene for some old piece of wit. antl telling paee that has been born under a lucky planet, 
n $ 9 g | heap up great riches, and swell into a man of fig 
x us, that, as he and Jack Such-a-one were together, |. pap g 9 AS AS 
3 Ss oes ; 5 and importance, before the grandees of his party 
P one or tother of them had such a conceit on such could agrec among themselves NA, SR 
an occasion; upon which he would laugh very ARR ENT amarem 
of pee I ne f di igh very | step into his place. Nay, I have known a Blank 
o heartily, and wonder the company did not join with | continue so long in one of these vacant posts (for 
him, W hen his mirth DROGU I have often re- | such it is to be reckoned all the time a Blank is in 
h prehended him out of Terence. Tuumne, obsecro tes | it), that he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
iL hoc dictum erat? vetus credidi. But finding him still to We anayea 2 B | 
r- incorrigible, and having a kindness for the young «But to return to myself. Since Danese | 
d coxcomb, who was otherwise a good-natured fellow, commodious a person, and so very necessary in al | 
e- I recommended to his perusal the Oxford and Cam- | well-regulated governments, I desire you will take | 
n bridge jests, with several little pieces of pleasantry | my case into consideration, that I may be no longer | 
T of the same nature. Upon the reading of them he | made a tool of, and only employed to stop a gap. | 
T was under no small confusion to find that all his | Such usage, without a pun, makes me look very |! 
it jokes had passed through several editions, and that |})ank. For all which reasons I humbly recommend | 
G what he thought was a new conceit, and had ap- | myself to your protection, and am | 
a propriated to his own use, had appeared in print « Your most obedient Servant, 
e before he or his ingenious friends were ever heard Coy AS aoe | 
v of This had so good an cffect upon him, that he is) eee P.S. I herewith send you'a p ia | 
ig content at present to pass for a man of plain sense |) a country eae loved Ra A up | ) 
to in his ordinary conversation, and is never facetious S E Ga TA pee : ape vial ae aa | l 
f but when he knows his company. whose names he was not Acqua a ED | | 
o did not thiuk fit to let him into the secret which | 
ue they were transacting. I heard him call it ‘a blank į 
er No 563.] MONDAY JULY 5, 1714. instrument,’ and read it after the following manner 
T a : ATN seh You may sce by this single instance of what use L 
1- Magni nominis umbra.—Lrcax:. i. 135. am to the busy world :— 
= The shadow of a mighty name. $ 
2 ‘ f TEN: eee “J, T. Blank, Esquire, of Blank town, in the | 
at Isi aLr entertain my reader with two very curious | county of Blank, do own myself indebted in the | 
g lette The first of them comes from a chimerical | sum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, for the service 
he person, who I believe never writ to any body before. | he did me in procuring for me the goods following ; 
“Sir, Blank: and I do hereby promise the said Blank to l 
t- « I am descended from the ancient family of the pay unto him the said sum of Blank, on the Blank 
-I Blanks, a name well known to all men of business. | day of the month of Blank next Ore under the 
ne tt is always read in those little white spaces of wri- penalty and forfeiture of Blank. f 
BY ting which want to be filled tp, and which for that | [ shall take time to consider the case of this my 
h. reason are called blank spaces, as of right apper- | imaginary correspondent, and in the mean while 
My taining to our family: for I consider myself as the | shall present my reader with a letter which seems 
es lord of a manor, who lays his claim to all wastes or | to come from a person that is made up of flesh and 
rit Spots of ground that are unappropriated. I am a | plood. 
ay Near kinsman to John a Styles and John a Nokes; nee 
ho and thev, I am told, came in with the conqueror. I Goop Mr. SrecraTor, 
er am mer tioned oftener in both houses of Parliament | “I am married to a very honest gentleman that 
2 T2 
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i a s „time 
is exceedingly good-natured, and at the same ti : 
very choleric. ‘Thereis no standing before him when 
he is in a passion ; but as soon ag it is over he is the 
best-humoured creature in the world. When he is 


lie in his way, 
twice as much as he broke the day before. í 
positively say that he has broke mea child’s fortune 
since we were first married together. ‘ 

“ As soon as he begins to fret, down goes every 
thing that is within reach of his cane. J once pre- 
vailed upon him never to carry a stick in his hand, 
but this saved me nothing; for upon seeing me do 
| something that did not please him, he kicked agw 
| agreat jar thar cost him above ten pounds but the 
week before. I then laid the fragments together in 
| a heap, and gave him his cane again, desiring him 
that, if he chanced to be in anger, he would spend 
his passion upon the china that was broke to his 
hand; but the very next day, upon my giving a 


| such a rage, that he swept down a dozen tea-dishes, 
| which, to my misfortune, stood very convenient for 
| a sideblow. 
“ T then removed all my china into a room which 
| he never frequents; but I got nothing by this nei- 
i ther, for my looking-glasses immediately went to 
) rack. ET 2 
1 «Tn short, Sir, whenever he is ina passion, he 
is angry at every thing that is brittle; and if on 
such occasions he has nothing to vent his rage upon, 
{do not know whether my bones would be in safety. 
Let me beg of you, Sir, to let me know whether 
j there be any cure for his unaccountable distemper ; 
or if not, that you will be pleased to publish this 
f letter. For my husband”having a great veneration 
1 


| for your writings, will by that means know you do | 


i not approve of his conduct. 
“Tam, your most humble Servant,” &c. 
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Regula, peccans que pani equas 
Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 
Hon. l Sat, iti. 117 
Let rules be fixed that may our rage contain, 
And punish faults with a proportion’d pain 
And do not flay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done.—Creren 


Ir is the work of a philosopher to be every day 
subduing his passions, and laying aside his pre- 
judices. I endeavour at least to look upon men and 
their actions only as an impartial Spectator, without 
any regard to them as they happen to advance or 
cross my own private interest. But while I am 
thus employed myself, I cannot help observing how 
those about me suffer themselves to be blinded by 
prejudice and inclination, how readily they pro- 
hvunce on every man’s character, which they can 
give in two words, and make him either good for 
nothing, or qualified for every thing. On the con- 
trary, those who search thoroughly into human na- 
ture will find it much more difficult to determine 
the value of their fellow-creatures, and that men’s 
cnaracters are not thus to be given in general 
words There is indeed no such thing as a person 
entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are blended 
and mixed together, in a greater or less proportion, 
in every one; and if you would search for some par- 
ticular good quality in its most eminent degree of 
perfection, you will often dnd it in a mind where it 


——— 


angry, he breaks all my china-ware that chances to 
in and the next morning sends me in | 
I may 


wrong message to one of the servants, he flew into | 


is darkened aud ecli 
gular passions, 

Men have either no char 
brated author, or it 
with themselves. 


psed by a hundreg other ja 
Titre. 
acter at; 


is that of bane 


finely illustrated in X 
Great. That author 
taken a most beautiful lady n 
wife of Abradatas 
Araspas, 


truly virtuous was incapable of enterta 


lawful passion. ining 


an un- 
gentleman had F 
: a * 9 
is fair Captive, when 
s, that he Not onl 


receive him į 
room of Ler absent husband, but that findi z a 
» Mding his en. 


treaties had no effect, he was preparing 
use of force. Cyrus, who loved the 5 o mni 
mediately sent for him, and in a ge 
presenting to him his fault, d 
mind of his former assertion, 
confounded with a quick sens 
shame, burst out into a flood of 
follows :— 

“O Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two souls 
Love has taught me this piece of philosophy, If I 
had but one soul, it could not at the same time pant 
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and putting him jn 


e of his guit and 
tears, and spoke as 


thing. It is certain therefore we have two souls ; 
when the good soul rules I undertake noble and 
virtuous actions; but when the bad soul predomi- 
nates I am forced to do evil. All I can say at pre- 
sent is, that I find my good soul, encouraged by 
your presence, has got the better of my bad.” 

I know not whether my readers will allow of this 
piece of philosophy; but if they will not, they must 
confess we meet with as different passions in one 
and the same soul as can be supposed in two. We 
can hardly read the life of a great man who lived in 
former ages, or converse with any who is eminent 
among our contemporaries, that is not an instance 
of what I am saying. 


men in gross, who are such a composition of virtues 
and vices, of good and evil, I might carry this ie 
flection stili further, and make it extend to most et 
their actions. If, on the one hand, we fait igeleee 
every circumstance, we should frequently fin i Bn 
obliged to do that action we at first sight con oom 
in order to avoid another we should have beeu mraz 
more displeased with. If, on the other han ni 
nicely examined such actions as appear mos He 
zling to the eye, we should find most of thena i 
deficient and lame in several parts, prog ak 
bad ambition, or directed to an ill ent ! HEN 
same action may sometimes be s0 od ye R 
stanced, that it is difficult to determine ee H 
ought to be rewarded or punished. phorc e i 
piled the laws of England were so sensi e a OR 
that they have laid ıt down as one orien ma 
maxims, “ It is better suffering a mise He in othet 
inconvenience ;” which is as much as QE Tete for 
words, that, since no law can take in or p 

all cases, it is better private men lie 
injustice done them than that a pul ily 
should not be redressed. This is usuatiy Hee 
defence of all those hardships which fa 
ticular persons in particular occasions, 
inot be foreseen when a law was made. 
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But as I have hitherto only argued against the i 
partiality and injustice of giving our judgment upon | 
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however as much as possible, the court of 
ery was erected, which frequently mitigates 
i preaks the teeth of the common law, in cases of 
ane. properties, while in criminal cases there is a 
wer of pardoning still lodged in the crown, 
PeNotwithstanding this, it is perhaps impossible in 
a large government to distribute rewards and punish- 

nts strictly proportioned to the merits of every ac- 
tion. The Spartan commonwealth was indeed won- 
derfully exact in this particular; and 1 do not re- 
member in all my reading to have met with so nice 
an example of justice as that recorded by Plutarch, 
with which I shall close my paper for this day. 

The city of Sparta, being unexpectedly attacked 
by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very great 
danger of falling into the hands of their enemies. 
The citizens suddenly gathering themselves into a 
Í body, fought with a resolution equal to the necessity 
of their affairs, yet no one so remarkably distin- 
| guished himself on this occasion, to the amazement 
of both armies, as Isidas, the son of Phobidas, who 
| was at that time in the bloom of his youth, and very 
remarkable for the comeliness of his person. He 


[was coming out of the bath when the alarm was 


-stellations, a thought rose in me which I believe 
very often perplexes and disturhs men of serious 
and contemplative natures. David himself fell into 
it in that reflection, “ When I consider the heavens, | 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, | 
which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou -| 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
regardest him?” In the same manner when Icon- ! 
sidered that infinite host of stars, or, to speak more 
philosophically, of suns which were then shining 
upon me, with those innumerable sets of planets ot 
worlds which were moving round their respective 
suns; when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed 
another heaven of suns and worlds rising still above 
this which we discovered, and these still enlightened 
by a superior firmament of luminaries, which are 


planted at so great a distance, that they may appear 
to the inhabitants of the former as the stars do to | 
us; in short, whilst I pursued this thought, I could 
not but reflect on that little insignificant figure j 
which I myself bore amidst the immensity of God's , 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planetary worlds that 


given, so that he had not time to put on his clothes, 
| much less his armour; however, transported with a 
| desire to serve his country in so great an exigency, 
| snatched up a spear in one hand and a sword in the 
lother, he fung himself into the thickest ranks of 
his enemies. Nothing could withstand his fury; 
in what part soever he fought he put the enemies to 
flight without receiving a single wound. Whether, 
says Plutarch, he was the particular care of sume 
god, who rewarded his valour that day with an ex- 
traordinary protection, or that his enemies, struck 
with the unusualness of his dress, and beauty of his 


| shape, supposed him something more than man, I 
| shall not determine. 


The gallantry of this action was judged so great 
by the Spartans, that the ephori, or chief magis- 
trates, decreed he should be presented with a gar- 
land, but, as soon as they had done so, fined him a 
thousand drachmas for going out to the battle un- 
armed. 
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Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum. 
Vina. Georg, iv. 221. 


For God the whole created mass inspires, 
Through heaven and earth, and ocean's depths: he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes.—DnyDEN. 


I was yesterday about sun-set walking in the 
open fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. 
Tat first amused myself with all the richness and 
the western 


i 


parts of heaven; in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, until the whole firmament was in 
aglow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened by the season of the year, 
and by the rays of all those luminaries that passed 
through it. The galaxy appeared in its most beauti- 
ful white. To complete the scene, the full moon 
Tose at length in that clouded majesty which Milton 
takes notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded and dis- 
Posed among softer lights than that which the sun 
had before discovered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the con- 


move about him, utterly extinguished and annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed more than a grain 
of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they possess | 
is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that it would scarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other; as itis | 
possible there may be such a sense in ourselves 
hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which we do not discover with our 
naked eyes; and the finer our telescopes are, the 
more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think it impos- 
sible there may be stars whose light is not yet tra- 
yelled down to us, since their first creation. There 
is no question but the universe has certain bounds 
set to it: but when we consider that it 1s the work 
of an infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
ness, with an infinite space to exert itself in, how | 
can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought. I coula 
not but look upon myself with secret horror, asa | 
being that was not worth the smallest regard of One 
who had so great a work under his care and super- 
intendency. I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which in all pro-` 
bability swarm through all these immeasurable 
regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from 
those narrow conceptions which we are apt te 
entertain of the Divine nature. We ourselves 
cannot attend to many different objects at the same | 
time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection, 
which we observe in ourselves, is an imperfection 
that cleaves in some degree to creatures of the 


i 
| 


highest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
| beings of tinite and limited natures. The presence 
‘of every created being is confined to a certain 
| measure of space, and consequently his observation 
jis stinted to a certain number of objects. ‘The sphere 
in which we move, and act, and understand, is a 
Wider circumference to one creature than another, 
according as we rise one above another in the scale 
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‘of existence. But the widest of these our spheres 
has its circumference. When, therefore, we igllect 
on the Divine nature, we are so used and accustome 


to this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot | 


forbear in some measure ascribing it to Him in 
whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us that his attributes are infi- 
nite; but the poorness of our conceptions 1S such, 
that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, until our reason comes again to our 
succour, and throws down all those little prejudices 
which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man, se gab E 
We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked! by our Maker 
in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
those objects among which he seems to be incessantly 
employed, if we consider, in the first place that he 
is omnipresent; and, in the second, that he 1s om- 
niscient. 5 4 
If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole 
frame of nature. His creation, and every part of 
it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made 
that is either so distant, so little, or so inconsidera- 
ble, which he does not essentially inhabit. His sub- 
stance is within the substance of every being, whe- 
ther material, or immaterial, and as intimately pre- 
sent toit as that being is to itself. It would be an 
imperfection in him were he able to remove out of 
one place into another, or to withdraw himself from 
any thing he has created, or from any part of that 
space which is diffused and spread abroad to infinity. 
In short, to speak of him, in the language of the old 
philosopher, he is a Being whose centre is every 
where, and his circumference no where. 
In the second place, he is omniscient as well as 
omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessarily 
and naturally flows from his omnipresence ; he can- 
not but be conscious of every motion that arises in 
the whole material world, which he thus essentially 
pervades, and of every thought that is stirring in the 
infellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moralists have con- 
sidered the creation as the temple of God, which he 
has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his presence, Others have considered infinite 
space ag the receptacle. or rather the habitation, of 
the Almighty ; but the noblest and most exalted way 
of considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who calls it the sensorium of the Godhead, 
Brutes and men have their sensoriola, or little sen- 
soriums, by which they apprehend the presence and 
perceive the actions of a few objects that lie conti- 
guous to them, Their knowledge and observation 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Al- 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing 
in which he resides, infinite space gives room to 
infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to 
omniscience, 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought should start beyond the bounds 
of the creation, should it for millions of years con- 
tinue its progress through infinite space with the 
same activity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed round with 
the immensity of the Godhead. Whilst we are in 
the body he is not less present with us because he 
is concealed from us. “O that I knew where I 
might find him !” says Job, “ Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
perceive him: on the left hand where he does work, 


but I cannot behold hi cL 
l b im: kehi , 

right hand that I cannot ds higeth him è 

son as well as revelation assur x 


be absent from us 
covered by us. á 
In this consideration of God 
presence and omniscience e 
thought vanishes. He en 
thing that has being, especially but g 
who fear thcy are not regen cate us cr 
privy to all their thoughts, and to th ais 
heart in particular, which is ant to hi ee 
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Militiæ species amor est.—Ovin, Ars, 


Am. ii. 23 
Love is a kind of warfare. h 


As my correspondents begin to grow pretty nu- 
merous, I think myself obliged to take some noti 
of them, and shall therefore make this paper Auie 
celiany of letters. [ have since my re-assumine ite 
office of Spectator, received abundance of epistles 
from gentlemen of the blade, who I find have been 
so used to action that they know not how to lie still, 
They seem generally to be of opinion that the fair 
at home ought to reward them for their services 
abroad, and that, until the cause of their country 
calls them again into the field, they have a sort of 
right to quarter themselves upon the ladies, In 
order to favour their approaches, I am desired by 
some to enlarge upon the accomplishments of their 
profession, and by others to give them my advice in 
the carrying on their attacks. But let us hear what 
the gentlemen say for themselves :— 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ Though it may look somewhat perverse, amidst 
the arts of peace to talk too much of war, it is but 
gratitude to pay the last office to its manes, g 
even peace itself is, in some measure, obliged to it 
for its being. ; 

“ You have, in your former papers, altar w 
commended the accomplished to the favour 0 ne 
fair; and I hope you will allow me to eod 
some part of a military life not altogether uny a 
sary to the forming a gentleman. I nee aoe 
you that in France, whose fashions we wee he 
formerly so fond of, almost every one Sema 
pretences to merit from the sword; and tha ant 
has scarce the face to make his court p Oe 
without some credentials from the service P a 
mend him. As the profession is very Saat TRA 
have reason to think some of the gre i 
among the old Romans derived manye 
tues from it, their commanders peinga a 
other respects some of the most shining 
of the age. 3 

“The army not only gives 2 man perae a 
of exercising these two great varies ta 
courage, but often produces them 1 
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me military airs are pretty extra- | already carried one of her outworks that is, secured 
V Sy ? 
| 
j 


ust OWM that so a 
dinary and that a man who goes into the army a her maid.” 
| comb will come out of ita sort of public nuisance: | “Mr. SPE 
oF a man of sense, OF one who before had not been, « Me 
pgiciently used to a mixed conversation, generally eee have eee in several sieges in the Low 
fakes the true turn. ‘The court has in all ages been | ta] Be ae oo still willing to employ my 
Ho eie the 2- andard of good-breeding ; BEAN alents as a soldier and engineer, lay down this 
> morning at seven o'clock before the door of an ob- 


elieve there is not a juster observation in Monsieur j sti ra a A à 
schefoucalllt than that “a man who has been tina female, who -had for some time refused me 
pred up wholly to business can never get the air of ee era Maer lodgment in an outer par- 
A courtier at con h, but eii innota catch it iu EET yal ri ihe eo ay eet to her bed- 
the am ary essence of e ie aa pote | this afternoon she ouc ANAN EE e> 
ness consists in several niceties, which are so minute aa ae itne somewhat high, in relation to 
that they escape his observation, and he falls short ENa a ict ner eee But, being m pos- 
of the original he would copy after; but when he | pla i a T house, I intend torinsisttuponicatte 
secs the same things charged A aggravated tales S ie aut am in hopes, by keeping off all other 
fault, he ne sooner endeavours to come up to the haat ae for the ese of twenty-four hours, to 
pattern which 1s set before him, than, though he Pas $ pute a compliance., I beg your speedy 
stops somewhat short of that, he naturally rests END, Cale Git Sir, yours, 

“here in reality he ought. I was, two or three J : * Peter Pusu. 
days ago, mightily pleased with the observation of “From my-camp 10 Red-lion-square, Saturday, 
a humorous gentleman upon one of his friends, who 
was in other respects every way an accomplished 
that he wanted nothing but a dash of the 


four in the afternoon.” 
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person, that I 

coxcomb in him, by which he understood a little of ‘ 

that alertness and unconcern in the common actions Ineepwus clamor frustratu hone En. vi. 493. 

of life, which is usually so visible among gentlemen eae F 2 ae ion 
4 à 2 Do ——The weak voice deceives their gasping throats. 

of the army, and which a campaign or two would DRYDEN- 


jnfallibly have given him. Tak sved nrivate anice t 
MEANT Aa Wi Jy a ae ete > yave received private advice irom some of my 
H PU gey gan Sir, by this my Pacey" | correspondents fat if L would give my paper a ae 
ric upon a military education, that I am myself a | Seral run, Ish aural take care to season N 
soldier; and indeed Lamso. I remember, within yee ese Be ithjscana 
h TAA A : Wm | dal. Ihave indeed observed of Jate, that few wri- 
three years after I had been in the army, I was|,; ‘ = > 
aredi $ are RN ar tings sell which are not filled with great names and 
ordered into the country a recruiting. I had very |; $ S 2 NO ate cass hi 
qi 4 o IRGA s titles. ‘The reader generally casts "his 
particular success n this part of the service, and was | — <i 3 ` A Y 
over and above assured, at my going away. that I f Tanew book, and if he finds several letters 
ae 5 d, at my going away, that -| separated from one another by a dash, he buys it 


might hav zena y y, W vas the mos Aap à 3 
night have taken a young lady, who w th th up and peruses it with great satisfaction. An M 
ith a short line between 


cousiderable fortune in the country, along with me. G A 
I preferred the pursuit of fame qe at time to al and an hy a T and an 7,* WE id hl Nav, L 
other considerations 5 and though I was not abso- | them, has sold many a Beye yee > ays 
„utely bent on a wooden leg, resolved at least to get have known @ whole be ition go of bY virtue of two 
a scar or two for the coud of Europe. I have at or three well-writte® gom « faction, French 
present as ‘much as Í desire of this sort of honour ; A paiga ge rie Weare Lane 
and if you could recommend me effectually, should papist, pun cay A tas g SRE An 
y A 2 in an italic character, have also a very good effect 
be well enough contents to Bes the remand ae upon the eye of the purchaser; not to GLAN 
SA S ry Ae OE E: “This, i 3 scribbler, liar, rogue. rascal, knave, jand villain,” 
without which it is impossible to carry on a modern 


I tuke it, would be following the example of LEONS ERES 
Cincinnatus, the old Romin dicton at x Se Our party writers are so sensible of the secret vir- 
end of a war, left the camp to follow the plough- | tue of an inuendo to recommend their productions, 
I am, Sir, with all imaginable Respect, that of late they never mention the Q——2 or 
« Your most obedient humble Servant, | P——t at length, though they speak of them with 
«Wire WarLeyY.” | honour, and with that deference which is due to 
them from every private person. It gives a secret 
ae satisfaction to a peruser of these mysterious works, 
r, and am at present with | that he is able to decipher them without help, and, 
Here is a rich widow ìn | by the strength of his own natural parts, to fill up & 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« I am a half-pay office 


a friend in the country. 


the neighbourhood, who has made fools of all the | blank space, or make out a word that has only the 
fox-hunters within fifty miles of her. She declares | 4rst or last letter to it. 

she intends to marry, but has not yet been asked | Some of our authors indeed, when they would be 
by the man she could like. She usually admits her | more satirical: than ordinary, omit only the vowel: 
humble admirers to an audience or two; but after | of a great man’s name, and fall most unmercifully 
she has once given them denial, will never see them | on all the consonants. This way of writing wat 
more. J am assured by @ female relation that I first of all introduced by T—m Br—wn,7t of face- 
shall have fair play at her; but as my whole suc- | tious memory; who, after having gutted a prope? 
cess depends on my first approaches, I desire your | name of all its intermediate vowels, used to p-ant it 
advice, whether I had best storm, of proceed. by | in his works, and make as free with it as he pleased, 
way of sap without any danger of the statute. 


« Jam, Sir, yours, &e. |= - 
Lam, Sit, YOu: * Mand k mean Marlborough, and T and r mean Treasurer: 
ou that I have $ fom Brown. SS r 


«up, S. I had forgot to tell y 


`~ 
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a ae - 
" That I may imitate these celebrated authors, and 
[publish a paper which shall be more taking than 
lordinary, I have here drawn up a very curious libel, 
lin which a reader of penetration will find a great 
deal of concealed satire, and, if he be acquainted 
[with the present posture of affairs, will easily dis- 
‘cover the meaning of it. à 
| “If there are four persons in the nation who en- 
deavour to bring all things into confusion, and ruin 
their native country, I think every honest Engl-sh- 
m-n ought to be upon his guard, That there are 
such, every one will agree with me who hears me 
name *** with his first friend and favourite #=* not 
to mention *** nor **#, These people may cry 
ch-reh, ch-rch, as long as they please ; but to make 
use of a homely proverb, ‘ The proof of the p-dd-ng 
is in the eating.’ —This I am sure of, that if a cer- 
tain prince should concur with a certain prelate 
(and we have Monsieur Z n’s word for it), our 
posterity would be in a sweet p-ckle. Must the 
British nation suffer, forsooth, because my lady 
Q-p-t-s has been disobliged? Oris it reasonable that 
our English fleet, which used to be the terror of the 
ocean, should lie wind-bound for the sake of a ? 
I love to speak out, and declare my mind clearly, 
when I am talking for the good of my country. I 
will not make my court to an ill man, though he 
were a B yor aT t. Nay, I would not 
stick to call so wretched a politician a traitor, an 
enemy to his country, anda Bl-nd-rb-ss,” &c. &e. 
The remaining part of this political treatise, which 
is written after the manner of the most celebrated 
authors in Great Britain, I may communicate to the 
‘public at a more convenient season. In the mean 
while I shall leave this with my curious reader, as 
some ingenious writers do their enigmas: and if 
lany sagacious person can fairly unriddle it, I will 
print his explanation, and, if he pleases, acquaint 
the world with his name. 

[hope this short essay will convince my readers 
lit is not for want of abilities that I ayoid state tracts, 
aud that, if I would apply my mind to it, I might in 
a little time be as great a master of the political 
jseratch as any the most eminent writer of the age. 
I shall only add, that in order to outshine all the 
most modern race of syncopists, and thoroughly to 
content my Xnglish readers, I intend shortly to 
publish a Spectator that shall not have a single 
vowel in it. 
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— Cum recitas, incipit esse tuus.—Manz. Epig. i. 39. 
Reciting makes it thine. 


| Iwas yesterday in a coftee-house not far from 
the Royal Exchange, where I observed three per- 
| sons in close conference over a pipe of tobacco; 
, upon which, having filled one for my own use, I 
_Jighted it at the little wax candle that stood before 
them; and, after having thrown in two or three 
i whiffs amongst them, sat down and made one of the 
| company, Jt need not tell my reader that lighting 

a man’s pipe at the same candle is looked upon 
| emong brother smokers as an overture to conyersa- 
| tion and friendship. As we here laid our heads to- 
gether in a very amicable manner, being intrenched 
rader a cloud of our own raising, I took up the last 
Spectator, and casting my eye over it, “The Spec- 
fator,” says I, “is very witty tday :? upon which 
a lusty lethargic old gentleman, who sat at the upper 
end of the table, haying gradually blown out ot his 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ee 


mouth a great deal of sm | 

g of smoke, whi 
lecting for some ti ne Which he hi 
cting some time before, « Ay» ad been col. 
witty than wise, Lam afraid.” Hiena ays he, « R 
ald. lis nei 


. . z ? Ore 
at his right hand, Immediately coloy Shbour, Who sat 
an angry politician, laid down red, and, deine 


wrath that he broke it in thease with s 
means furnished me with a tobac ê, and by that 
it up very sedately, and, looking ER Í took 
face, made use of it from time t g him full in the 
he was speaking : “ This fellow S Wee all the While 
for his life keep out of politics ; Dew he, « Cannot 
abuses four great men here 2” J Rae See how he- 
attentively on the paper, and asked. iene ye very 
those who were represented by Aste ae he Meaut 
risks,” says he, “do you call them? th S- “Aste... 
them stars—he might as well lave rey are all of 
them. Then pray do but mind a oot 
next lines. Ch-rch and p-dd-ing in Bae ory tires 
tence! Our clergy are very much bene ae 

him!” Upon this the third gentieman, wh ae 

a mild disposition, and, as I found, aes ie 
heart, desired him not to be too severe ania re 
Spectator neither; “ for,’’ says he, you find he a 
very cautious of giving offence, and has therefore 

put two dashes into his pudding?’ —“ A fig. for his 
dash,” says the angry politician; ‘in his next seit 

tence he gives a plain inuendo that our posterity 

will be in a sweet p-ckle. What does the fool mean 

by his pickle? Why does not he write it at length 

if he means honestly ?”—I have read over the 
whole sentence,” says I; “but I look upor ‘he 

parenthesis in the belly of it to be the most danger- 
ous part, and as full of insinuations as it can ale 

But who,” says I, “tis my Lady Q-p-t-s??’—“ Ay, 

answer that if you can, Sir,” says the furious states- 
man to the poor whig that sat over against him. į 
But without giving him time to reply, “I do assure: | 
you,” says he, “ were I my Lady Q-p-t-s, I would sue 
him for scandalitm magnatum. What is the world 
come to?, Must every body be allowed to” ? 
He had by this time filled a new pipe, and applying | 
it to his lips, when we expected the last word of his 
sentence, put us off with a whiff of tobacco ; which } 
he redoubled with so much rage and trepidation, 
that he almost stifled the whole company. After a 
short pause, I owned that I thought the Spectator’ 
had gone too far in writing so many letters of my į 
Lady Q-p-t-s’s name; “but, however,” says I, “he; 
has made a little amends for it in his next sentence, 
where he leaves blank space without so much as 2. 
consonant to direct us. I mean,” says I, “after: 
those words, ‘the flect that used to be the terror of | 
the ocean, should be wind-bound for the sake of a! 
; after which, ensues a chasm, that, m my | 
opinion, looks modest enough.” —“ Sir,” says A 
antagonist, “ you may easily know Mms meaning | yi 
his gaping: I suppose he designs his chasm, as eai 
call it, fora hole to creep out at, but I believe Hj 
will hardly serve his turn. Who can endure to ae i 
the great officers of state, the B—y’s and T— na 
treated after so scurrilous a manner?” — Pes 
for my life? says I, “imagine who they ah aries 
Spectator means.” —“ No !” says he: u wan wel 
ble servant, Sir!” Upon which he flung eat 
back in his chair after a contemptuous mana eft 
smiled upon the old lethargic gentleman Th iia 
hand, who I found was his great admirer. Te is. 
however had begun to conceive a good-will o Tere 

me, and, seeing my pipe out, very generous ya rreät 
‘me the use of his box; but I declined it m a at 
civility, beiag obliged to meet a friend about * | 
‘time in another quarter of the city. | 
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d the good man set his people right, by showing them 
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egy. | 


a my leaving the coffec-house, I could not forbear 
sfecting with myself upon that gross tribe of fools 
ho may A 5 

“hioalty of writing anything in this censorious age 

which a weak head may not construe into private 

| “inire andl personal reflection, 3 
“man who has a good nose at an inuendo smells 
treason and sedition in the most innocent words that 
can be put together, and never sees a vice or folly 
stigmatized, but finds out one or other of his ac- 
waintance pointed at by the writer. I remember 

an empty pragmatical fellow in the country, who, 

upon reading over “T he Whole Duty of Man,” had 
yritten the names of several persons in the village 
at the side of every sin which is mentioned by that 
excellent author; so that he had converted one of 

Í ihe best books in the world into a libel against the 

l squire, churchwardens, overseers of the poor, and 

lall the most considerable persons in the parish. 

{ This book, with these extraordinary marginal notes, 

fell accidentally into the hands of one who had never 

seen it before; upon which there arose a current 
| report that somebody had written a book against the 

‘squire and the whole parish. The minister of the 

lace, having at that time a controversy with some 

of his congregation upon the account of his tithes, 
was under some suspicion of being the author, until 
that the satirical passages might be applied to several 
others of two or three neighbouring villages, and 
that the book was written against all the sinners in 
England. 


be termed the over-wise, and upon the | 


rowie their accouat those innumerable rational 
gues eee See chiefly out of 
p j e consider that men 
compared, with their fellow-creatures, drink much | 
more than comes to their share. ; al 
fee however highly this tribe of people may, 
nk of themselves, a drunken man is a greater 
monster than any that is to be found among all the 
creatures which God has made: as indeed there is 
no character which appears more despicable and. 
deformed, in the eyes of all reasonable persons, than 
that ofa drunkard. Bonosus, one of our own couu-- 
trymen, who was addicted to this vice, having set 
up for a share in the Roman empire, and being de-. 
feated in a great battle, hanged himself. When he | 
was seen by the army in this melancholy situation, 
notwithstanding he had behaved himself very bravely, 
the common jest was, that the thing they saw hang- 
ing upon the tree before them was not a man, but a 
bottle. 
This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the- | 
ee and fortune, of the person who is devoted | 
oit. 
In regard to the mind, it first of all discovers 
every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength | 
of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice | 
or folly to which he is most inclined ; but wine- | 
makes every latent seed sprout up in the soul, and 
show itself; it gives fury to the passions, and force 
to those objects which are apt to produce them. 
When a young fellow complained to an old philo- 
sopher that his wife was not handsome, * Put less- | 


t 
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Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 

Et lorquere mero, quem perspexisse laborent, 

an sit amicitia dignus. Hon, Ars Poet. ver. 434. 
Wise were the kings who never chose a friend 

Till with full cups they had unmask*d his soul, 

And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts.—Roscomsion. 


No vices are so incurable as those which men are 
, apt to glory in, One would wonder how drunken- 
ness should have the good luck to be of this number. 
Anacharsis, being invited to a match of drinking at 
Corinth, demanded the prize very humorously, be- 
cause he was Jrunk before any of the rest of the 
company ; “ for,” says he, “when we run a race, he 
| who arrives at the goal first is entitled to the re- 
ward ;” on the contrary, in this thirsty generation, 
| the honour falls upon him who carries off the great- 
est quantity, of liquor, and knocks down the rest of 
the company. I was the other day with honest Wiil 
Funnell, the West Saxon, who was recxoning up 
how much liquor had passed through him in the last 
twenty years of his life, which, according to his 
computation, amounted to twenty-three hogsheads 
of October, four tons of port, half a kilderkin of 
small beer, nineteen barrels of cider, and three 
glasses of champagne; besides which he had as- 
sisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to men- 
tion sips, drams, and whets without number. I 
question not but every reader’s memory will suggest 
‘ohim several ambitious young men who are as vain 
in this particular as Will Funnell, and can boast of 
as glorious exploits. 

Our modern philosophers observe, that there is a 
general decay of moisture in the globe of the earth. 
This they’ chieily ascribe to the growth of vege- 
tables, which incorporate into their own substance 
many fluid bodies that never return again to their 


water in your wine,” says the philosopher, “and 
you will quickly make her so.” Wine heightens in-- 
difference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
into madness. It often turns the good-natured man, | 
into an idiot, and the choleric into an ass ssin. It $ 
gives bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity in- | 
supportable, and displays every little spot of the | 
soul in its utmost. deformity. f 
Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults- | 
of a man, and show them in the most odious co- | 
lours, but often occasions faults to which he is not | 

| 

\ 

} 

L 


if 
y 
| 
t 
i 


naturally subject. There is more of turn than of 
truth in a saying of Seneca, that drunkenness does- 
not produce but discover faults. Common experience 
teaches us the contrary. Wine throws a man out of | 
himself, and infuses qualities into the mind which | 
she is a stranger to in her sober moments. The: 
person you converse with after the third bottle, is. 
not the same man who at first sat down at table with 
you, Upon this maxim is founded one of the pretti- | 
est sayings I ever met with, which is ascribed to» | 
Publius Syrus, “ Qui, ebrium ludificat, ladit ab-. |. 
sentem.” “He who jests upon a man that is drunk, | 
iniures the absent.” 

Thus does drunkenness act in direct contradiction 
to reason, whose business it is to clear the mind of 
every vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 
against all the approaches of any that endeavours. | 
to make. its entrance. But besides these ill effects 
which this vice produces in the person who is actu- 
ally under its dominion, it has also a bad influence 


sensibly weakens the understanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes those faults habitual which are- 
produced by frequent excesses. 

I should now proceed to show the ill effects which 
this vice has on the bodies and fortunes of men 5. 
but these I shall reserve for the subject of some: 
future paper. 


former nature; but, with submission, they ought to | 


t 
à aie = Í 
on the mind even m its sober moments, as 1t 1U- | 
| 
} 
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= `DNESDAY, JULY 21, 1714 deed between them they mad | 
No. 570.) WED} ESDAY, 21, ` |concert. Finding our ARIAT Most extraorgi, 
____— Nugeeque canoræ.—Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 322. in kitchen music, I asked hin Pie a Drona 
A R z zev 1 le 
Chiming trifles.—RoscomMos. rae tongs pndikey: He told me tee Master a 
3 iyi 9 i = 0 ul a \ 
Tuere is scarcely a man living who is not ac- | ple: but that nE since asa little a d laid 
suated by ambition. When this principle meets ae i i 1 pleased, kesoi fashion. 
eae s ; Rios H S! or 
with an honest mind and great abilities, 1t sos: Tae ee paises He thea inform ie 
infini i ; rary, when | °° g zo bar ee e 
infinite service to the world; on the'contraty, eae itva, prester rs to the gridiro me 


a man only thinks of distinguishing himself without 
being thus qualified for it, he becomes a very per- 
nicious or a very ridiculous creature. I shall here 
confine myself to that petty kind of ambition, by 
which some men grow eminent for odd accomplish- 
ments and trivial performances. How many are 
there whose whole reputation depends upon a pun 
or a quibble? You may often see an artist in the 
streets gain a circle of admirers by carrying a long 
Son his chin or forehead in a perpendicular 
posture. Ambition has taught some to write with 
their fect, and others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble into fame, others grow immortal by 


pole upon 


throwing themselves through a hoop. 
Cwtera de genere hoe (adeo sunt multa), loquacem 
Delassare valent Fabium— Hor. 1 Sat. i. 13. 


With thousands more of this ambitious race 
Would tire ev’n Fabius to relate each case.—HOoRNECK 


Lam led into this train of thought by an adven- 
“ture I lately met with. 

J was the other day at a tavern, where the master 
of the house” accommodating us himself with every 
thing we wanted, I accidentally fell into a discourse 
with him; and talking of a certain great man, who 
shall be nameless, ie told me that he had sometimes 
the honour to treat him with a whistle; adding (by 
the way of parenthesis), ‘for you must know, gen- 
tlemen, that I whistle the best of any man in Eu- 
rope.” This naturally put me upon desiring him to 
give us a sample of his art; upon which he called 
for a case-knife, and applying the edge of it to his 
mouth, converted it into a musical instrument, and 
entertained me with an Italian solo. Upon laying 
down the knife, he took up a pair of clean tobacco- 
pipes; and after having slid the small end of them 
over the table in a most melodious trill, he fetched 

a tune out of them, whistling to them at the same 
time in concert. In short, the tobacco-pipes be- 
came musical pipes in the hands of our virtuoso, 
who confessed to me, ingenuously, he had broken 
such quantities of them, that he had almost broke 
himself before he had brought this piece of music to 
any tolerable perfection. I then told him I would 
bring a company of friends to dine with him the 
next week, as an encouragement to his ingenuity ; 
upon which he thanked me, saying that he would 
provide himself with a new frying-pan against that 
day. I replied, that it was no matter; roast and 
boiled would serve our turn. He smiled at my 
simplicity, and told me that it was his design to 
give us a tune upon it. As I was surprised at such 
a promise, he sent for an old frying-pan, and grating 
it upon the board, whistled to it in such a melodious 
manner, that you could scarcely distinguish it from 
a bass-viol. He then tonk his seat with us at the 
table, and, hearing my friend that was with me 
hum over a tune to himself, he told me if he would 
sing out, he would accompany his voice with a 
lobacco-pipe. As my friend has an agreeable bass, 
‘he chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, and in- 


* This man’s name was Daintry. He was in the trained 
‘bands, and commonly known hy the name of Captain Daintry. 


n, in order 


ceived he was as well pleased with th a andi Per. 
è iny 3 


and could 
burlesque 
_ He afterward, of his own accord, fe 
imitation of several singing birds, ] 
Í toasted our mistresses to the nighti 
of a sudden we were surprised with t 
thrush. He next proceeded to the sky. 
up by a proper fae ci notes, and afterward falling 
to the ground with a very easy and regular d 8 
He then contracted his whistle to the voice ae 
ral birds of the smallest size. As he is a te Bo 
larger bulk and higher stature than ordeal ee 
would fancy him a giant when you looked up B 
him, and a tom-tit when you shut your eyes Taen | 
not omit acquainting my reader that this TON 
plished person was formerly the master of a toy- 
shop near Temple-bar ; and that the famous Charles 
Mathers was bred up under him. Iam told that the ; 
misfortunes which he has met with in the world are | 
chiefly owing to his great application to his music; | 
and therefore cannot but recommend him to ny 
readers as one Who deserves their favour, and may 
afford them great diversion over a bottle of wine, 
which he sells at the Queen’s Arms, near the end of 
the little piazza in Covent-garden. 


ll into 

My friend a 
ngale, when all 
he music of the 
-lark, mounting 
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— Ceelum quid quærimus ultra ?—Luc. 
What seek we beyond heaven ? 


As the work I have engaged in will not only 
consist of papers of humour and learning, but of 
several essays moral and divine, I shall publish the 
following one which is founded on a former Spec- 
tator, and sent me by a particular friend, not ques- 
tioning butit will please such of my readers as think 
it no disparagement to their understandings to give 


way sometimes to a serious thought. 


cS [Re 


“Tn your er of Friday the ninth instant, you 
n your pape tke ubiquity af the God- 


: is 
head, and at the same time to show, that, as i to 
but be attentive 


its existance : or, and run 
cience and omnipresen z This 
together Toi Ue whole infinitude of space. Ths 
consideration might furnish us with many 16 A 
to devotion, and motives t9 morality ; 
subject has been handled by several ex a 
ters, I shall consider it in a light where 
not seen it placed by others. 
“First, How disconsolat 
intellectual being, A 
Maker, but at the same time ivesi an 
dinary benefit or advantage from this eg 
“Secondly, How deplorable is the cond 
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—— = being, who fecl her effects f 
intellectual being, who fecls no ot ner effects from thou set me asa mark against thee, so that I am 
vie his presence, but sach as proceed from divine | become a burden to myself EP But thirdly, how 
this . : n ` Fis * i ; 
f wrath and indignation + ie ay happy is the condition of that intellectual being, 
7 «Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that | who is sensible of his Maker’s presence from the 


sp{cllectual being, who is sensible of his Maker’s 


A presences from the secret effects of his mercy and 
, foving-kindness * : A ; 
r «First, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
r. intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
S Maker, but at the same time receives no extraor- 
N | ginary benefit or advantage from this his presence ! 
n Every particle of matter is actuated by this Al 
d mighty Being which passes through it. The hea- 
e vens and the earth, the stars and planets, move 
| and gravitate by virtue of this great principle within 
le them. All the dead parts of nature are invigorated 
d by the presence of their Creator, and made capable 
l of exerting their respective qualities. The several 
ne | instincts, in the brute creation, do likewise operate 
iS I and work towards the several ends which are agree- 
ig { able to them by this divine energy. Man only, who 
t. | does not co-operate with this Holy Spirit, and is 
E> unattentive to his presence, reccives none of those 
a advantages from it, which are perfective of his na- 
ou ture, and necessary to his well-being. The Divinity 
Be . iswith him, and in him, and every where about him, 


but of no advantage to him. It is the same thing | 
toa man without religion, as if there were no God 
in-the world. It is indeed impossible for an Infinite 
Being to remove himself from any of his creatures ; 
but though he cannot withdraw his essence from us, 
which would argue an imperfection in him, he can 
withdraw from us all the joys and consolations of it. 
His presence may perhaps be necessary to support 
us in our existence; but he may leave this our 
existence to itself, with regard to its happiness or 
misery. For in this sense he may cast us away from 
his presence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. 
This single consideration one would think sufficient 
to make us open our hearts to all those infusions of 
joy and gladness which are so near at hand, and 
ready to be poured in upon us ; especially when we 
consider, secondly, the deplorable condition of an 
7, feels no other effects from 


intellectual being, who J c l . I 
ay ; his Maker’s presence but such as p”^ceed fam his deepest solitude and retirement he knows that 
E divine wrath and indignation. lhe is in company with the greatest of beings: and l 
ses “ We may assure ourselves that the gieat Aw aot perecives within himself such real sensations oe 
re of nature will not always be as one who is indifferent | presence, as are more delightful than any P: ing 
ee i to any of his creatures, Those who will not fee] | that can be met with un the cono ek a 
5 him in his love, will be sure at length to feel him in creatures. Even in the hour of deat eena 
j his displeasure. And how dreadful is the condition | the pains of his dissolution to be not ning ae 

f of that creature, who is only sensible of the being | the breakiug down of that partikon ee s! a S 
of his Creator by what he suffers from him! He is | betwixt Ms soul and the sigut oni a soing who 
you as essentially present-in hell as in heaven; but the aaye present a hiny ga is about to manite 
‘ inhabitants of the former behold him only in his | itse to him in fulness o joy- is 
or wrath, and shrink within the flames to conceal| “If he would he thus happy, and tas ene 
: is themselves from him. It is not in the power of | our Maker’s presence, from the secretie Sore ae 
i imagination to conceive the fearful effects of Om- | mercy and goodness, we must keep such a He t 
ay nipotence incensed. over all our thoughts, that, in the language 0 tis 
cee j “ But I shall only consider the wretchedness of | Scripture, his soul may have peas er ws 
Chis an intellectual being, who in this. life lies under the ee take ere net i ene a ny T a : Hee 
i i t i } ‘ ce medite 
ives displeasure of Him, that at all times and in all endeavour to make the mé une! 
ae laces is intimately ‘united with him. He is able to | always acceptable in his sight, that he a 
a disquiet the soul, and vex it in all its faculties, He | thus to reside and dwell i as J ae bape DAS 
as can hinder any of the greatest comforts of life from could direct Seneca to hie doci ee a aoa 
ave refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of its | markable passage among ais epistles : ines 
fan slightest calamities "Who then can bear the thought in nobis spiritus Cae males custos, a Cas 
i i t i is, fi j s illum iractamus, ita et wte 
i i S pr o that is, from | valor, ef quemadmodum nos clams, 
is of being an outcast from his presence, thi b | i lui cate 
E the comforts of it, or of fecling it only in its terrors ? pe S a = a noy GR we 

How pathetic is that expostulation of Job when for | watches and observes bo b 

aCe ` eae i ill treat fter the same manner that we treat 

the trial of his pati he was made to look upon | w1 treat us atter s man 1 

of an te trial of his patience m, RIAD lude this discourse with t wse 
himself in this deplorable condition! * Why hast | hint? But I shall conc 
se 
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secret effects of his mercy and loving-kindness ! 

“ The blessed in heaven behold him face to face, 
that is, are as sensible of his presence as we are of 
the presence of any person whom we look upon with 
our eyes. There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits 
by which they apprehend one another as our senses 
do material objects; and there is no question but 
our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed in 
glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever 
part of space they reside, be always sensible of the 
Divine presence. We, who have this veil of flesh 
standing between us and the world of spirits, must 
be content to know that the Spirit of God is present 
with us, by the effects which he produces in us. Our 
outward senses are too gross to comprehend him; 
we may, however, taste and sce how gracious he is, 
by his influence upon our minds, by those virtuous 
thoughts which he awakens in us, by those secret 
comforts and refreshmezts which he conveys into 
our souls, and by those ravishing Joys and inward 
satisfactions which are perpetually springing up 
and diffusing themselves among all the thoughts of 
good men. He is lodged in our very essence, and 
is as a soul within the soul to irradiate its under- 
standing, rectify its will, purify its passions, and 
enliven all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, opens this | 
communication between God and his own soul! i 
Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and | 
all nature looks black about him, he has his light 
and support within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind, and bear him up in the midst of all those 
horrors which encompass him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any thing else can be, which is capable of annoying 
or terrifying him, In the midst of calumny or coz- | 
tempt he attends to that Being who whispers better | 
things to his soul, whom he looks upon as his de- 
fender, his glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In | 
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eee a ieg 7 rd 
mort emphatical word ie 
| man love me he will keep my word ; and my Father 
will love him. and we will come unto him, and make 


| our abode with him.’ ? 
| 
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— Quod meil.corum est, 


Promittunt medic: 


Hor, 1. Ep. ii. 119. 
Physicians only boast the healing art. 


I am the more pleased with those my papers, since 
I find they have encouraged several men of learn- 

ing and wit to become my correspondents : I yes- 
{ i 7 7i sav arains ees 
| terday received the following essay against quacks, 
| which I shall here communicate to my readers for 

p y i 'riter’s 

tne good of the public, begging the writer’s pardon 
Yor those additions and retrenchments which I have 
made in it. f 

“The desire of life is so natural and strong a 
passion, that I have long since ceased to wonder at 


SS 


| sic finds among us. Well-constitutioned govern- 
| ments have always made the profession of a phy- 
sician both honourable and advantageous. Homer’s 
Machaon and Virgil’s lapis were men of renown, 
heroes in war, and made at least as much havoc 


| among their enemies as Jaong their friends. ‘Those ! 
| who have little or no faith in the abilities of a quack 


1 will apply themselves to him, either because he is 
| willing to sell health at a reasonable profit, or be- 

cause the patient, Jike a drowning man, catches at 
_ every twig, and hopes for relief from the most igno- 
! rant, when the most able physicians give him none. 
| Though impudence and many words are as neces- 

sary to these itinerary Galens, as a laced hat to a 

imerry-andrew, yet they would turn very little to the 

advantage of the owner, if there were not some in- 

Ward dispositiun in the sick man to favour the pre- 

tensions of the mountebank. Love of life in the 

one, and of money in the other, creates a good cor- 
| respondence between them. 

“ There is scarcely a city in Great Britain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-day harangues the good people of 
the piace with aphorisms and receipts. You may 
uspend upon it he comes not there for his own pri- 
vaic interest, but out ofa particular affection to the 
town, Lremember one of these public-spirited artists 
at Hammersmith, who told his audience, that he 
‘ad been born and bred there, and that, having a 
special regard for the place of his nativity, he was 
etermined to make 2 present of five shillings to as 
wany as would accept of it. ‘he whole crowd stood 
agape, and ready to take the doctor at his word; 
when putting his hand into a long bag, as every one 
Was expecting his crown-piece, he drew out a hand- 
ful of little packets, each of which he informed the 
Spectators was constantly sold at five shillings and 
siX-pence, but that he would bate the odd five shil- 
lings to every inhabitant of that place: the whole 
assembly iminediately closed with t generous 
olfer, and took off all his physic, after the doctor 
had made them youch for one another, that there 
Were no foreigners among them, but that they were 
all Hammersmith men. 

“There is another branch of pretenders to this 
| art, who, without either horse or pickle-herring, lic 
; snug m a garret, and send down notice to the world 

of their extraordinary parts and abilities by printed 
bills and advertisements Those seem to have de- 
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| minster, where I found the room h 


| tures, the Anodyne Fotus, Engli 
the great encouragement w hich the practice of phy- ! 


d their custom from aaa 
Herodotus speaks of, Sata es nation wha: 
that whenever auy cure was NY a it wa achi 
method of the cure, and an aceon both the 
should „be fixed in some public Si a the di s 
toms will corrupt, these our e b 
selves ot persons to attest the cure bep oVide them. 
lish or make an experiment of the pr Sayy 
have heard of a porter, who TPA as a ption. 
the post under one of these operators, a Knight of- 
he was never sick in his life, has been | ond though 
the diseases in the dispensary. These Rl 
whose sagacity has invented elixirs of ale ie men 
and lozenges, and take it as an affront ae pills, 
to them before you are given over b ae sane 
else. Their medicines are infallible ay very body 
of success—that is, of enriching the d ever fail 
ting the patient effectually at rest, eae 
“ I lately dropped into a coffee- 


doctor, 


house at West. 
ung round with. 
ere elixirs, tine. 
sh pills, electuaries, | 
n I believe there are | 
many inventions, [ 
in a kind of arsenal 


ornaments of this nature. There w 
and in short more remedies tha 
diseases. At the sight of so 
could not but imagine myself 
or magazine where store of arms was reposited 
against any sudden invasion. Should you be at- 
tacked by the enemy sideways, here was an infallible 
piece of defensive armour to cure the pleurisy; 
should a distemper beat up your head-quarters, here 
you might purchase an impenetrable helmet, or, in 
the language of the artist, a cephatic tincture; if 
your main body be assaulted, here are various kinds 
of armour in cases of various onsets. I began to 
congratulate the present age upon the happiness 
men might reasonably hope for in life, when death 
was thus in a manner defeated, and when pain itself 
would be of sœ short a duration, that it would but 
just serve to enhance the value of pleasure. While | 
Í was in these thoughts, I unluckily called to mind 
a story of an ingenious gentleman of the last age, 
who lying violently afflicted with the gout, a person 
came and offered his services to cure him by a me- 
thod which he assured him was infallible ; the ser- 
vant who received the message carried it up to his 
master, who inquiring whether the person came on 
foot or in a chariot, and being informed that he was 
on foot; ‘ Go,’ says he, ‘ send the knave about his 
business: was his method as infallible as he pre- 
tends, he would Jong before now have been in his 
coach and six.’ In like manner, I concluded that 
had all these advertisers arrived to that skill ey 
pretend to, they would have had no need eat 
many years successively to publish to the wor ie 
place of their abode and the virtues of their aa w 
cines. One of these gentlemen indeed preten p 
an effectual cure for leanness: what effects n ans 
have upon those who have tried it, I cannot, ae 
but I am credibly informed that the call hens 
been so great, that it has effectually cured f ca prO- 
himself of the distemper. Could each of res a i- 
duce so good an instance of the success A into an 
cines, they might soon persuade the wor 
opinion of them. A j 
So I observe that most of the bills gT ey pot- 
expression, viz. that ‘ with God’s blessing 2 cer- | 
form such and such cures; this E E is all 
tainly very proper and emphatical, for erformed 
they have for it. And if ever a cure eke) can 
on a patient where they are concerne, wi 


‘ie Japis in 
; Tg irgil’s Tapis 
claim no greater share in it than Minea ‘was Very | 


one 


| the curing of Æneas; he tried his skiil, j 
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assiduous about the 
ouly 
oet assu x 
dety that speeded the operation, 


pader may see the whole story i 
franslation :— 


Propp`d on his lance the pensive hero stood, 
‘And heard and saw, unmov'd, the mourning crowd. 
The fam’d physician tucks his rebes around, 

With ready hands, and hastens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that, soliciting the dart, 

‘and exercises all his heavenly art, 

‘All soft'ning simples, known of sov’reign use, 
‘He presses out, and pours their noble juice : 
‘hese first infus‘d to lenify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain 
‘Then to the patron of his art he pray'd ; 

The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 

But now the goddess mother, mov'd with grief, 

And piere’d with pity, hastens her relief. 

A branch of healing dittany she brought, 

Which in the Cretan fields with care she sought; 
Rough is the stem, which woolly leaves surround ; 
The leaves with flow’rs, the flow’rs with purple crown'd; 
Well known to wounded goats: a sure relief 

To draw the pointed steel and the grief 

This Venus brings, in clouds involv‘d; and brews 
Th’ extracted liquor with ambrosian dews, 

And od’rous panacea: unseen she stands, 
Temp’ring the mixture with her heay’nly hands; 
And pours it in a bowl already crown'd 


An English 


2 


With juice of med’cinal herbs, prepared to bathe the 


wound. 
The leech, unknowing of superior art, 
Which aids the cure, with this foments the part, 
And in a moment ceas‘d the raging smart. 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom stands 
The steel, but scarcely touch’d with tender hands, 
Moves up and follows of its own accord ; 
And health and vigour are at once restor’d. 
Japis first perceiv'd the closing wound! 
And first the footsteps of a god he found : 
‘ Arms, arms!" he cries: ‘ ihe sword and shield vrepare, 
And send the willing chief, renew'd, to war. 
This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 
Nor art's effect, but done by hands divine.” 


Vina. Æn. lib. xii. 391, &e. 
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— Castigata remordent.—Juy, Sat ii. 35 
Chastised, the accusation they retort. 


My paper on the club of widows has brought me 
in several letters; and among the rest, a long one 
from Mrs. President, as follows :— 


_ Smarr Sir, 


“ You are pleased to be very merry, as you ima- 
gine, with us widows: and you seem to ground your 
satire on our receiving consolation so soon after the 
death of our dears, and the number we are pleased 
to admit for our companions; but you never reflect 
what husbands we have buried, and how short a 


For my own part, Mrs. President, as you call me, 
my first husband I was married to at fourteen by 
my uncle and guardian (as I afterward discovered) 
by way of sale, for the third part of my fortune. 
Tms fellow looked upon me as a mere child he 
might breed up after his own fancy: if he kissed 
my chambermaid before my face, I was supposed so 
ignorant how could I think there was any hurt in 
it? When he came home roaring drunk at five in 
the morning, it was the custom of all men that live 
inthe world. I was not to sce a penny of money, 
for, poor thing, how could I manage it? He took a 
handsome cousin of his into the house (as he said) 
tobe my housekeeper. and to govern my servants: 


for how should I know how to rule a family ? While 
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wound; and indeed was the 
_yjsible means that relieved the hero; but the 
res us it was the particular assistance of a 


Mr. Dryden’s 


sorrow the loss of them was capable of occasioning. | 


re ee one ihe pleased, which was but 
was not to be rere SE ae nes ay Bor H good, l 
pee A e E S as to dislike familiarity 
and Ween near relations. I was too 
great a coward to contend, but aot so ignorant a 
ae toina thus imposed upon. I resented this con- 
n p i I ought to do, and as most poor, passive, 
inded wives do, until it pleased Heaven to take 
away my tyrant, who left me freo possession of my 
own land, and a large jointure. My youth and 
money brought me many lovers, and several en- 
| deavoured to establish an interest in my heart, 
while my husband was in his last sickness: the 
| Honourable Edward Waitfort was one of the first 
who addressed me, advised to it by a cousin of his 
that was my intimate friend, and knew to a penny 
| what I was worth. Mr. Waitfort is a very agreeable 
man, and every body would like him as well as he 
does himself, if they did not plainly see that his 
esteem and love is all taken up, and by such an 
object as it is impossible to get the better of; I 
mean himself. He made no doubt of marrying me | 
within four or five months, and began to proceed i 
with such an assured casy air, that piqued my pride 
not to banish him; quite contrary, out of pure 
| malice, I heard his first declaration with so much 
{innocent surprise, and blushed so prettily, I per- 
ceived it touched his very heart, and he thought me 
the best-natured, silly, poor thing on earth. When 
a man has such a notion of a woman, he loves her ! 
better than he thinks he does. I was overjoyed to ' 
be thus revenged on him for designing on my for- | 
| tune; and finding it was in my power to make his | 
heart ache, I resolved to complete my conquest, | 
and entertained several other pretenders. ‘The first | 
impression of my undesigning innocence was so | 
strong in his head, he attributed all my followers to | 
the inevitable force of my charms: and, from seve- ; 
ral blushes and side glances, concluded himself the | 
favourite; and when [used him Hike a dog for my 
diversion, he thought it was ali prudence and fear 
and pitied the violence I did my own inclinations 
to comply with my friends, when I married Sir | 
Nicholas Fribble of sixty years of age. You know, 
Sir, the case of Mrs. Medlar. I hope you would not 
have had me cry out my eyes for such a husband. I | 
shed tears enough for my widowhood a week after | 
my marriage; and when he was put in his grave, ' 
reckoning he had been two years dead, and myself | 
a widow of that standing, I married three weeks 
afterward John Sturdy, Esq., his next heir. I had 
indeed some thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfort, but I 
found he could stay; and besides, he thought it 
indecent to ask me to marry again until my year 
was out; so, privately resolving him for my fourth, 
I took Mr. Sturdy for the present. Would you be- 
lieve it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was just five-and-twenty, 
about six feet high, and the stoutest fox-bunter in 
the country, and I believe I wished ten thousand 
times for my old Fribble again; he was following 
his dogs all the day, and all the night keeping them 
up.at table with him and his companions ; however, 
I think myself obliged to them for leading him a 
chase in which he broke his neck. Mr. Waitfort 
began his addresses anew; and I verily believe I 
had married him now, but there was a young officer 
in the guards that had debauched two or three o. 
my acquaintance, and I could not forbear being a 
little vain of his courtship. Mr. Waitfort heard of 
it, and read me such an insolent lecture upon the 
conduct of women, l married the officer that very 
day, out of pure spite to him. Half an hour after J 
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was married [ received a penitential letter from the 
Honourable Mr. edward Waitfort, 1 which he 
begged pardon for his passion, as proceeding ton 
x i she re. 

t 2 5 ove. 

the violence of his love. I triumphed when I reac 
jt, and could not help, out of the pride of my heart, 
showing it to my new spouse; and we were very 
merry together upon it, Alas! my mirth lasted a 
short time; my young husband was very much in 


debt when I married him, and his first action after- | 


ward was to set up a gilt chariot and six in fine 
trappings before and behind. 
hastily, I had not the prudence to reserve my estate 
in my own hands; my ready money was lost in two 
nights at the Groom-porter’s; and my diamond 
neeklace, which was stole I did not know how, Imet 
in the strect upon Jenny Whceedle’s neck. My plate 
vanished piece by piece: and I had been reduced 
| to downright pewter, if my officer had not been 
| deliciously killed in a duel, by a fellow that had 
cheated him of five hundred pounds, and afterward, at 
his own request, me 1 
ning him through the body. Mr. Waitfort was still 
in love, and told me so again; and, to prevent all 
fear of ill usage, he desired me to reserve every 
thing in my own hands; but now my acquaintance 
began to wish me joy of his constaucy, my charms 
were declining, and I could not resist the delight I 
took in showing the young flirts about town it was 
yet in my power to give pain toa man of sense ; 
this, and some private hopes he would hang himself, 
and what a glory would it be for me, and how I 
shouid be envied, made me accept of being third 
wife to my Lord Friday. I proposed, from my rank 
and his estate, to live in all the joys of pride; but 
how was I mistaken! he was neither extravagant, 
nor ill-natured, nor debauched. I suffered, however, 
more with him than with all my others. He was 
splenetic. I was forced to sit whole days hearkening 
to his imaginary ails; it was impossible to tell what 
would please him; what he liked when the sun 
shined made him sick when it rained; he had no 
distemper, but lived in constant fear of them all; 
my good genius dictated to me to bring him ac- 
quainted with Dr. Gruel: from that day he was 


always contented, because he had names for all his | 


complaints; the good doctor furnished him with 
reasons for all his pains, and prescriptions for every 
fancy that troubled him; in hot weather he lived 
upon juleps, aud let blood to prevent fevers; when 
it grew cloudy he generally apprehended a con- 
sumption; to shorten the history of this wretched 
part of my life, he ruined a good constitution by 
endeavouring to mend it; and took several medi- 
cines, which ended in taking the grand remedy 
which cured both him and me of all our uneasiness. 
After his death I did not expect to hear any more of 
Mr. Waitfort. I knew he had renounced me to all 
his friends, and been very witty upon my choice, 
which he affected to taik of with great indifferency. 
I gaye over thinking of him, being told that he was 
engaged with a pretty woman and a great fortune ; 
it vexed me a little, but uot enough to make me 
| neglect the advice of my cousin Wishwell, that came 
to see me the day my lord went into the country 
with Russell; she told me experimentally, nothing 
put an unfaithful lover and a dear husbaud so soon 
out of one’s head as a new one, and at the same 
time proposed to me a kinsman of hers. ‘You 
understand enough of the world,’ said she, ‘to know 
money is the most yaluable consideration; he is 
very rich, aud I am sure he cannot live long; he 


o P 4 ie 
has a cough that must carry him off soon” I knew 


I had married so | 


satisfied him and me too, by run- | 


afterward she had giv 

me to him; but, Reece 
by her, I hastened on the 
die before the time came: 
and was so pressing, ‘ 
resolving to keep it private 
During this fortnight Mr. 


(3 


ght lon 


r 


> 
' Trupt 
r my dear | Y 
s at liberty to He 
off a match very ae 
st upon the point of 


another choice, he had broke 
vantageous for his fortune, ju 
conclusion, and was forty times more in L 

me than ever. I never received more 7 ane with 
my lite than from this declaration ; but Pere din 
my face to a grave air, and said the news aes 
gagement had touched me to the heart, i tee 
rash jealous fit I had married a man I ave an 
have tnought on, if I had not lost all hopes Se 
Good-natured Mr. Waitlort had liked to haya qr oa 


k avedr 
down dead at hearing this, but went from ae 
h 


| such an air as plainly showed me he had laid all the 


blame upon himself, and hated those friends that had 
adyised him to the fatal application; he seemed 

much touched by my misfortune as his own, for Th 
had not the least doubt I was still passionately in Wee 
with him. ‘The truth of the story is, my new hus- 
band gave me reason to repent I had not stayed for 
him; he had married me for my money, and I soon 
| found he loved money to distraction; there was no- 
| thing he would not do to get it; nothing he would 
| not suffer to preserve it; the smallest expense kept 
him awake whole nights; and when he paid a bill, 
lit was with as many sighs, and after as many delays, 
as aman that endures the loss of a limb. I heard 
nothing but reproofs for extravagancy, whatever L 
|did. Isaw very well that he would have starved 
Ime, but for losing my jointures; and he suffered 
agonies between the grief of sceing me haye so 
| good a stomach, and the fear that if he had made me 


he would have broken my heart, if I did not break 
his, which, was allowable by the law of self-defence. 
The way was very casy. I resolved to spend as 
much money as I could; and, before he was aware 
of the stroke, appeared betore him in a two thou- 
sand pound diamond necklace : he said nothing, but 
went quietly to his chamber, and, as it is ane 
composed himself with a dose of opium. I Deren 
myself so well upon the occasion, that to this day 
believe he died of an apoplexy. Mr. Waitfort sa 
resolved not to be too late this time, and I hear 
from him in two days. J am almost out of my weeds 
at this present writing, and very doubtful jeben 
will marry him or no. I do not think of a seven 
for the ridiculous reason you mention, bue out 0 
pure morality that I think so much constancy i ee 
be rewarded, though I may not do it after a aie 
haps. I do not believe all the unreasonable marve 
of mankind can give a pretence why I shout a 
been constant to the memory of any of the aoe a 
or have spent much time in grieving for an we on 
insignificant, negligent, extravagant, epee 
covetous husband ;—my first insulted me, he fourth 
was nothing to me, my third disgusted me, we aa 
would have ruined me, the fifth tormented 7 a ee 
the sixth would have starved me. If the Che ee 
you name would thus given their husbanes p 

at length, you would see they have had as J wailing. 
| as myself to lose theirhours in weeping &n 
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fast, it might prejudice my health. I did not doubt | 


little reason 
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Non possidentem multa yociveris 
P atum Rectius occupat 


ecte bea c 
| B Nomen beuti, qui Deorum 


Muneribus sapienter uti, 
Duramque caller pauperiem pati—Hor 4 Od. ix 45 
j elieve not those that lands possess, 
And shining heaps of useless ore, 
| ‘The only lords of happiness ; 
| But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow, 
| And have the heart to use the store 
That kave the generous skill to beer Se 
The hated weight of poverty.—Crexcu. 
J was once engaged in discourse with a Rosicru- 
out ‘‘the great secret.’ As this kind of 
mean those of them who are not professed 
overrun with enthusiasm and philosophy, 
„jt was very amusing to hear this religious adept des- 
“canting on his pretended ċiscovery. He talked of 
| | the secret as of a spirit which lived within an eme- 
| sald, and converted every thing that was near it to 
the highest perfection it is capable of. “ It gives a 
Justre,” says he, “ to the sun, and water to the dia- 
‘mond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead 
{with all the properties of gold. It heightens smoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory.” 
He further added, ‘‘ that a single ray of it dissipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the person on 
whom it falls. In short,” says he, “ its presence 


+n 


‘can ab 
men (I 
cheats) are 


i 

| 

{ 

| naturally changes every place into a kind of heaven.” 

| | After he had gone on for some time in this unintel- 

ligible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and 
moral ideas together into the same discourse, and 
that his great secret was nothing else but content. 

| This virtue docs indeed produce, in some mea- 
sure, all those effects which the alchymist usually 
ascribes to what he calls the philosopher’s stone ; 
and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it can- 
‘not remove the disquietudes arising out of a man’s 
‘mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
‘them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the soul 
of man, in respect of every being to whom he stands 
| ingratitude, towards that Being who has allotted 

i [him his part to act in this world. It destroys all 
‘inordinate ambition, and every tendency to cor- 
| ruption, with regard to the community wherein he 
lis placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, 
and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

J | Among the many methods which might be made 
use of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only 
mention the two following, First of all, a man 
‘should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants: and secondly, how much more anhappy 
‘he might:be than he really is. \ 

First of all a man should always consider how 

| much he has more than he wants. I am wonder- 
‘fully pleased with the reply which Aristippus made 
‘tocne who condoled him upon the loss of a farm : 
“Why,” said he, “I have three farms still, and 
you have but one; so that I ought rather to be 
afflicted for you than you for me.” . On the con- 
trary, foolish men are more apt to consider what 

‘they have lost than what they 


telves, rather than on those who are 
\tificulties, All the real pleasures 
i ‘iho of life lie in a narrow compass ; 

humour of mankind to be always looking 


forward 


{u wealth and honour. For this reason, 


nee e a 


:| stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of life. 
, 


‘related. It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and’ 


possess; and to fix 


their eyes upon those who are richer than them- 
under greater 


and conven! | 
but it is the 


| and straining after one who has got the start of them 
as there are 
jens can be properly called rich who have not more out 
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than they want, there are few rich men in any of 

the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
people, who keep their wishes within their fortunes 
and have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid 
poverty, and are perpetually wanting, because, in- 


they endeavour to outvie one another in shadows 
and appearances. Men of sense have at all times 
beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads, and, by contracting 
their desires, enjoy ail that secret satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chase afte. imaginary pleasures cannot 
be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Leta 
man’s estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally sets himself to 
sale to any one that can give him his price. When 

Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left | 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of moncy 

by the King of Lydia, he thanked him for his kind- 

ness, but told him he had already more by half than 

he knew what to do with. In short, content is equi- | 
valent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to give 

the thought a more agreeable turn, “ Content is * 
natural wealth,” says Socrates; to which I shall | 


add, “ Luxury is artificial poverty.” I shall there- 
fore recommend to the consideration of those who 
are always aiming after superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of con- 
tracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion 
the philosopher; namely, that “no man has so 
much care as he who endeavours after the most 
happiness.” 
In the second place, every one ought to reflect 
how much more unhappy he might be than he really 
is. The former consideration took in all those who 
are sufficiently provided with the means to make 
themselves easy; this regards such as actually lie- 
under some pressure or misfortune. These may 
receive great elevation from such a comparison as 
the unhappy person may make between himself and 
others, or between the misfortune which he suffers, 
and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 
I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, 
told the standers-by, it was a great mercy that it 
was not his neck. To which, since I am got into 
quotations, give me leave to add the saying of an 
old philosopher, who, after having invited some of 
his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife, 
that came into the room in a passion, and threw 
down the table that stood before them: “ Every 
one,” says he, “ has his calamity, and he is a happy 
man that has no greater than this.” We find an 
instance to the same purpose in the Life of Doctor | 
i 
| 
| 


Hammond, written by Bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, 
when he had the gout upon him ke used to thank 
God that it was not the stone; and when he had the | 
stone, that he had not both these distempers on him | 
at the same time. | 
T cannot conclude this essay without observing 
that there was never any system besides that ot 
Christianity which could effectually produce in the 
| mind of man the virtue I have hitherto been speak- 
ing of. In order to make us content with our pre- 
[sent condition, many of the ancient philosophers 
tell us that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with- 
being able to make any alteration in our c'r 
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„cumstances; others, that whatever evil befalls us is 
ý „derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods 
l -themselves are subject: while others very gravely 
EN | jell the man who is miserable, that it is necessary 
| he should be so to keep up the harmony of the uni- 
: verse, and that the scheme of Providence would be 
troubled and perverted were he otherwise. These, 
cand the like considerations, rather silence than 
-satisfy aman. They may show him that his dis- 
„content is unreasonable, but are by no means suf- 
dicient to relieve it. They rather give despair than 
-consolation, Ina word, a man might reply to one 
of these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend 
who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 
person whom he loved, because his grief could not 
fetch him again: “ It is for that very reason, said 
i the emperor, “ that I grieve.” 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. it prescribes to every 
rá miserable man the means of bettering his condition ; 
| ay, it shows him that the bearing of his afilictions 

as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removal 

of them; it makes him easy here, because it can 
-make him happy hereafter. 

Upor the whole, a contented mind is the greatest 
‘blessing a man can enjoy in this world; and if in 
the present life his happiness ariscs from the sub- 
duing of his desires, it will arise in the next from 
“the gratification of them. 


—Nec morti esse locum 
Vira. Georg iv. 223. 
No room is left for death.—Drybrx, 


.A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit go 
-by him baretoot, “ Father,” says he, “ you are in a 
‘yery miserable condition if there is not another 
world,”—* True, son,” said the hermit, “but what 
is thy condition if there is?”* Man is a creature 
designed for two different states of being, or rather 
for two different lives. His first life is short and 
transient; his second permanent and lasting. The 
question we are all concerned in is this, in which of 
*hese two lives it is our chief interest to make our- 
selves happy? Or, in other words, whether we 
should endeavour to secure to ourselves the plea- 
sures and gratifications of. a life which is uncertain 

-and precarious, and at its utmost length of a very 
inconsiderable duration: or to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures of a life which is fixed and settled, 
-and will never end? Every man upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very well which side 
of it he ought to close with. But however right we 
are in theory, it is plain that in practice we adhere 
to the wrong side of the question. We make pro- 
visions for this life as though it were never to have 
an end, and for the other life as though it were 
never to have a begining 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger 

to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
Í and take a survey of its inhabitants, what would his 
j notions of us be? Would not he think that we were 
| a species of beings made for quite different ends 
Etg a and purposes than what we really are? Must not 

the imagine that we were placed in this world to get 
riches and honours? Would not he think that it 
was our duty to toil after wealth, and station, and 
litle? Nay, would not he believe we were forbid: 
ee ee 
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den poverty by threats oteier oo 
enjoined to pursue our pleasure 
nation? He would certain] > 
influenced bya scheme of 
those which are indeed pres 
according to such an imagi 
that we are a species of th 
in the universe; that we 
and that we keep a steady 
we were seut hither, 5 
But how great would be } 
he learned that we were beings not desi n 
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making ourselves great, or rich, or honour: i 
g 3 , rable, or 


whatever else we place our happiness in, may after 
all prove unsuccessful: whereas, if we constautly 


and sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy | 


in the other life, we are sure that our endeavours 
will succeed, and that we shall not be disappomted 
of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen:—Supposing the whole body of the 
earth were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, 
and that a single grain or particle of this sand 
should be annihilated every thousand years: Sup- 
posing then that you had it in your choice to be 
happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand 
was consuming by this slow method, until there was 
not a grain of it left, on condition you were to be 
miserable for ever after? Or, supposing that you 


might be happy for ever after on condition that you | 


would be miserable until the whole mass of sand 
were thus annihilated at the rate of one sand in a 
thousand years :—which of these two cases would 
you make your choice? A A 
It- must be confessed in this case, so rany Get, 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind d 
i i ity -do not bear so great 
eternity, though in reality they do n Seana 
a proportion to that duration which is to fi o rE 
as a unit does to the greatest numver whic AT a 
put together in figures, or as one of thoai A 
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Bai contrary, miserable for this short term of 
een and-happy for a whole eternity: what words 
1e sufficient to express that folly and want of con- 
sideration which in such a case makes a wrong 
choice ? 

Į here put the case even at the worst, by sup- 

E what seldom happens, that a course of virtúe 
makes us miserable in this life: but if we suppose, 
as it generally happens, that virtue would make us 
more happy even m this life than a contrary course 
of vice, how can we sufficiently admire the stupidity 
or madness of those persons who are capable of 
making so absurd a choice ? 

Every wise man, therefore, will consider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happiness of the 
other, and cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few 
years to those of an eternity. ' 
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Nitor in adversum : nec me, qui cxtera, vincit 
linpetus; et rapido contrarius evehor orbi, 

Ovip, Met. ii. 72. 
I steer against their motions, nor am I 
Borne back by all the current of the sky.—ApDisox. 


I REMEMBER à young man of very lively parts, 
and of a sprightly turn in conversation, who had 
only one fault, which was an inordinate desire of 
“appearing fashionable. This ran him into many 
amours, and consequently into many distempers. 
He never went to bed until two o’clock in the 


constable to signalize his vivacity. He was initi- 
ated into half a dozen clubs before he was one- 
and-twenty ; and so improved in them his natural 
gaiety of temper, that you might frequently trace 
him to his lodgings by a range of broken windows, 
and other the like monuments of wit and gallantry. 
To be short, after having fully established his re- 
putation of being a very agreeable rake, he died of 
old age at five-and-twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a man into 
so many errors and inconveniences as the desire of 
not appearing singular; for which reason it is very ; 
necessary to form a right idea of singularity, that 
we may know when it is laudable, and when it is 
vicious. In the first place, every man of sense will 
agree with me, that singularity is laudable when, in 
contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to the dic- 
tates of conscience, morality, and honour. In these 
cases we ought to consider that it is not custom, but 
duty, which is the rule of action ; and that we should 
be only so far sociable, as we are reasonable crea- 
tures. Truth is nevertheless so for not being attended 
to: and it is the nature of actions, not the number 
of actors, by which we ought to regulate our be- 
haviour. Singularity in concerns of this kind is to 
be looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man 


leaves the species only as he soars above it. What 
greater instance can there be of a weak and pusil- 
lanimous tempe», than for a man to pass his whole 
life in opposition to his own sentiments ? or not dare 
to be what he thinks he ought to be? 5 
Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it 
makes men act contrary to reason, or when it puts 
them upon distinguishing themselves by trifles. As 
for the first of these, who are singular in any thing 
at is irreligious, immoral, or dishonourable, I 
lieve every one will easily give them up. I shall 
therefore speak of those oniy who are remarkable for 
eir singularity in things of no importance; as in 
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morning, because he would not be a queer fellow ; | 
and was every now and then knocked down by al 


areen Dehari conversation, and all the little in- 
meeer ie a n these cases there is a certain 
ihay aE O custom ; and notwithstanding there 
titude in some ar f aviate fromthe mal 
his private ORNS Be ae a 
: ons and opinions to the practice 
of the public. It must be confessed that good sense 
onem makes a kumonti g but then it unqualifies him 
rom being y moment in the world, and renders | 
him ridiculous to persons of a much inferior under- | 
standing. l 
I have heard of a gentleman in the north of | 
England, who was a remarkable instance of this 
foolish singularity. He had laid it down as a rule | 
within himself, to act in the most indiferent parts 
of life according to the most abstracted notions of 
reason and good sense, without any regard to fashion 
orexample. This humour broke out at first in many 
little oddnesses : he’ had never any stated hours for 
his dinner, supper, or sleep; because, said he, we 
ought to attend the calls of nature, aud not set our 
appetites to our meals, but bring our meals to our 
appetites. In his conversation with country gentle- 
men he would not make use of a phrase that was not 
strictly true: he never told any of them that he was 
his humble servant, but that he was his well-wisher; 
and would rather be thought a mal-content than 
drink the King’s health when he was not dry. He 
would thrust his head out of his chamber-window 
every morning, and after having gaped for fresh air 
about half an hour, repeat fifty verses as loud as he 
could bawl them, for the benefit of his lungs: to 
which end he generally took them out of Homer— 
the Greek tongue, especially in that author, being 
more deep and sonorous, and more conducive to 
expectoration than any other. He had many other 
particularities, for which he gave sound and philo- 
sophical reasons. As this humour still grew upon 
him, he chose to wear a turban instead of a periwig; 
concluding very justly thata bandage of clean linen 
about his head was much more wholesome, as well 
as cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is soiled by 
frequent perspirations. He afterwards judiciously 
observed, that the many ligatures in our English 
dress must naturally check the circulation of the 
blood ; for which reason he made his breeches and 
his doublet of one continued piece of cloth, after 
the manner of the hussars. In short, by following 
the pure dictates of reason, he at length departed 


A EEE 


| so much from the rest of his countrymen, and in- 


deed from his whole species, that his friends would 
have clapped him into Bedlam, and have begged 
his estate: but the judge, being informed that he 
did no harm, contented himself with issuing out a 
commission of lunacy against him, and putting his 
estate into the hands of proper guardians. 

The fate of this philosopher puts me in mind of a 
remark in Monsieur Fontenelle’s “ Dialogues of the 
Dead.” ‘The ambitious and the covetous,” says 
he, “are madmen to all intents and purposes as 
much as those who are shut up in dark rooms ; but 
they have the good luck to have numbers ou thei: 
side; whereas the frenzy of one who is given up for 
a lunatic is a frenzy hors d'œuvre ;” that is, in other 
words, something which is singular in its kind, ane 
does not fall in with the madness of a multitude. 

The subject of this essay was occasioned by a 
letter which I received not long since, and whicn, 
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Tne letter mentioned in my last pap tleman a little touched, the meat tleman, the sen 
follows :— like. This made me think it homes: nd i 
i “Sir, shift my quarters, which I resolved ea for me to 


i “Yon have so lately decried that custom, too 
| much in use among most people, of making them- 
selves the subjects of their writings and conversation, 
i. that I had some difficulty to persuade myself to give 
‘ you this trouble, until I had considered that though 
T should speak in the first person, yet I could not 
be justly charged with vanity, since I shall not add 
my name: as also, because what I shall write will 
“not, to say the best, redound to my praise, but is 
only designed to remove a prejudice conceived 
against ‘me, as I hope, with very little foundation. 


handsome opportunity : rae the 
resolution te a P dy To the med i ae 
who frequently visited us, and wie heighbo 
having heard all the fine ae da 
was pleased with a scornfu 
sleep.’ 

' “The first minute I got to my lodginss ; 
I'set.pen to paper to desire your opinion. in toan 
upon the evidence before you, I am aaa et, 
can’bring certificates that £ behave m self an 
before company, and I hope ea 


things I was able? after 


l smile to bid mee say, 


My’short history is this :— 

- J have lived for some years last past altogether 
in London, until about a month ago an acquaint- 
ance of mine, for whom I have done some small 
services in town, invited me to pass part of the 
summer with him at-his house in the country. I 
accepted his invitation, and found a very hearty 
welcome, My friend, an honest plain man, not 
‘| being qualified to pass away his time without the 
‘| reliefs of business, has grafted the farmer upon the 

gentleman, and brought himself to submit even 
to` the servile parts of that employment, such as 

| inspecting his plough, and the like. his neces- 
“sarily takes up some of his hours every day; and, as 

J have no relish for such diversions, I used at these 
times to retire either to my chamber or a shady walk 
near the house, and entertain myself with some 

` agreeable author. Now, you must know, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that when I read, especially if it be poetry, it 

* | isvery usual with me, when I mect with any passage 
or expression which strikes me much, to pronounce 
it aloud, with that tone of the voice which I think 
agreeable to the sentiments there expressed; and to 
this I generally add some motion or action of the 
body. It was not long before I was observed by 


thereupon received impressions very much to my 
disadvantage. This, however, I did not soon dis- 
cover, nor should have done probably, had it not 
been for the following accident. I had one day shut 
myself up in my chamber, and was very deeply 
engaged in the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
‘Lost. I walked to and fro with the book in my 
‘hand; and, to speak the truth, I fear I made no 
ainle noise; when, presently coming to the following 
s ines:— ž > 


=——— On a sudden open fly, 
l f With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, &c, 

I in great transport threw open the door of my 
: | chamber, and found the greatest part of the family 

Standing on the outside ina very great consterna- 
tion, I was in no less confusion, and begged pardon 
for-haying disturbed them; addressing myself par- 
“ticularly to comfort one of the children who received 
an unlucky: fall in this action, while he was too 
intently surveying my meditations through the key- 
hole. To be short, after this adventure I easily 


some of the family in one of these heroic fits, who | 


there is at 1 
parame $ s east s 
merit in withdrawing to be mad E ome 

S - Look you, Sir, I 


am contented to be esteemed a litt] ched a 
phrase it, but should be sorry to be matics oy 
neighbours ; therefore, pray let me be pe au 
my senses as you can afford. I know I could iste 
yourself as an instance of a man who has conteaed 
talking to himself; but yours is a particular ee 
and cannot justify me, who have not kept Sie. 
any part of my life. What if I should own myself 
in love? You know lovers are always allowed the 
comfort of soliloquy But I will say no more upon 
this subject, because I have long since observed the 
ready way to be thought mad is to contend that you 
are not so; as we generally conclude that man 
drunk who takes pains to be thought sober. I will 
therefore leave myself to your determination; but 
am the more desirous to be thought in my senses, 
that it may be no discredit to you when I assure you 
that I have always been very much 
“ Your Admirer, 

“P, S. If I must be mad, I desire the Young lady 

may believe it is for her.” 


“© The humble Petition of John a Nokes and 
John a Styles, 


“ Sheweth, 


ing in Westminster-hall above five hundied years, 
and that we despair of ever seeing them braught:to 
an issue; that your petitioners have not been:m- 
volved in these lawsuits out of any litigious temper 


of their own, but by the instigation of coutentious © 


persons; that the young lawyers in our inns af court 


are continually setting us Tithe 
think they do us no hurt, because they plead His 
Without a fee; that many of the gentlemen ot m 
tobe have no other clients in the world bea 

two; that when they have nothing else to do, 


inti y were 
make us plaintiffs and defendants, though they 3 a 
that they traduce , 


never retained by either of us; Sapte: 
condemn, or acquit us, without any mite world. 
gard to our reputations and good names m encou: 
Your petitioners, therefore, being ther Pa Ca lately 
raged by the favourable reception w HoE that 
gave to our kinsman Blank, do hum yeh have 
you will put an end to the controversies Gas i 
been so long depending between u 
. 4 4 

tioners, and that our enmity may 


generation to generation; it being ou 


observed that great part of the family, especially the 
women and children, looked upon me with some 
apprehensions of fear; and my friend himself, 
| though be still continued his civilities tome, did 


live hereafter as it becometh men of pe 
dispositions. ‘ ound, shall 

* And your petitioners, wy 
ever pray,” &c. - 


as in duty b 
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of _—Eque feris humana in corpora transit, 
{nque feras noster.—— Ovip, Met. xv, 167. 
_——Th’ unbodied spirit flies— 
And lodges where it lights in man or beast,—Dnypen. 


ersonal identity. 


sonal identity of sameness: 


the flood at the general deluge, was the same self, 
| place that self in what substance you please, than 


I write, whether I consist of all the same substance, 
material or immaterial, or no, that I was yesterday ; 


not whether this present self be made up of the 
same or other substances.” j 

I was mightily pleased with a story in some mea- 
sure applicable to this piece of philosophy, which I 
read the other day in the Persian Tales, as they are 


“my readers. 
_ I shall only premise that these stories are writ 
efter the eastern manner, but somewhat more correct. 
“ Fadlallah, a prince of great virtue, succeeded 
his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom of Mousel. He 
reigned over his faithful subjects for some time, and 
| lived in great happiness with his beauteous consort 


‘| Queen Zemroude, when there appeared at his court 


a young dervise of so lively and entertaining a turn 


| of wit, as won upon the affections of every one he 


conversed with. His reputation grew so fast every 
day, that it at last raised a curiosity in the prince 
himself.to see and talk with him. He did so; and, 
far from finding that common fame had flattered him, 
he was soon convinced that every thing he had heard 
of him fell short of the truth. ka ` 

“ Wadlallah immediately lost all manner of relish 
for the conversation of other men; and, as he was 


every day more and more satisfied of the abilities of 


this stranger, offered him the first posts in his king- 


„doń. The young dervise, after having thanked him 


with a very singular modesty, desired to be ex- 
cused, as having made a vow never to accept of any 


employment, and preterring a free and independent 


state of life to all other conditions. 


not get him to engage ina life of business, 
"As they were one 


pany, the dervise entert 
cunnt of his travels and adventures. 


contracted an acquaintance with an old brachmau 


Communicated. to me one of the most 


| THERE has been very great reason, on several ac-"| the dervise, 
counts, for the learned world to endeavour at set- | that; 
ling what it was that might be said to compose 


Mr. Locke, after having premised that the word 
erson properly signifies a thinking intelligent being i shot her through the heart; telling the deryi h 
that has reason and reflection, and can consider itself | a fair opportunity now ‘Gite for’ him ae SRE 
as itself, concludes, that itis consciousness alone, and | art. The young man immediately left his oan T 
not an identity of substance, which makes this per- | breathless on the ground, while at the i fae 
“ Had I the same con- | as i Regolite 
sciousness,” says that author, “ that I saw. the ark 
and Noah’s flood, as that I saw an overflowing of 
the Thames last winter; or as that I now w rite; I 
could no more doubt that I who write this now, that 
saw the Thames overflow last winter, and that viewed 


chat [ who write this am the same myself now while 


“ The, king was infinitely charmed with so great 
an example of moderation; and though he could 
made 
him however his chiet-companion and first favourite. 
day hunting together and though he showed a fearfulness to be touched by 
happened to be separated from the rest of the com- i 
ained Fadlallah with an ac- hid himself in the queen’s bosom. 
After having į highly pleased 
related to him several curiosities which he had seen pase favourite, 
In the Indies, ‘lt was in this place,’ says he, < that 


Who was skilled in the most hidden powers of nature; 


he died within my arms, and with his parting breath 
j valuable of 
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| his secrets, on condition I should never reveal it to 
[any man.’ The king immediately, reflecting on his 
| young fayourite’s having refused the late offers of 
i greatness he had made him, told him he presumed 
|1t was the power of making gold. ‘No, Sir, says 
rvise, “it is somewhat more wonderful than 
lat; itis the power of' reanimating a dead body, by 
Airp een into it” 4 3 
> as yet speaking, a doe came bound- 
ing by them, and the king, who had his bow ready, 


that of the doe was reanimated. She came to the 
king, fawned upon him, and, after having played 
several wanton tricks fell again upon the grass; at 
the same instant the body of the dervise recovered 
its life. The king was infinitely pleased at so un- 
common an operation, and conjured his friend by 
every thing that was sacred to communicate it to 
|him. The dervise at first made some scruple of vio- 
lating his promise to the dying brachman: but told 
him at last that he found he could conceal nothing 
from so excellent a prince; after having obliged 


for as to this puint of being the same self, it matters | him therefore by an oath to secrecy, he taught him 


to repeat two cabalistic words, in pronouncing of 
which the whole secret consisted. The king, impa- 
tient to try the experiment, immediately repeated 
ihem as he had been taught, and in an instant 
found himself in the body of the doe. Hehad but 


lately very well translated by Mr. Phillips; and | little time to contemplate himself in this new being; 
with an abridgment whereof I shall here present | tor the treacherous dervise, shooting his own ‘soul 


| into the royal corpse, and bending the prince’s own 
bow against him, had laid him dead on the spot, had 
not the king, who perceived his intent, fled swiftly 
to the woods. 

“ The dervise, now triumphant in his villany, re- 
turned to Mousel, and filled the throne and bed of 
the unhappy Fadlallah. g 

“ The first thing he took care: of, in order to se- 
cure himself in the possession of his new-acquired 
kingdom, was to issue out a proclamation, ordering 
his subjects to destroy all the deer in the realm. 
The king had perished among the rest, had he not 
avoided his pursuers by reanimating the body of a 
nightingale, which he saw lie dead at the foot of a 
tree. In this new shape he winged his way in safety 
to the palace ; where, perching on a tree which stood 
near his queen’s apartment, he filled the whole place 
with so many melodious and melancholy notes as 
drew her to the window. He had the mortification 
to see that, instead of being pitied, he only moved 
the mirth of his princess, and*of a young female 
[slave who was with her. He continurd however to 
i serenade her every morning, until at last the queen, 
charmed with his harmony, sent for the bird catch- 
ers, and ordered them to employ their utmost skill 
to put that little creature into her possession, ‘The 
king, pleased with an opportunity of being once 
more near his beloved consort, easily suffered him- 
self to be taken ; and when he was presented to her, 


any of the other ladies, flew of his own accord, and 
i Zemroude was 
at the unexpected fondness of her 
and ordered him to be kept in an 
open cage in her own apartment. He had there an 
opportunity of making his court to her every morn- 
ing, by a thousand little actions, which his shape 
allowed him. The queen passed away whole hours 
every day in hearing and playing ibai Fad- 
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lalah could even have thought himself happy m | 
this state of life, had he hot frequently endured the | 
jnexpressible torment of seeing the dervise enter 
the apartment and caress his queen even in his 
presence. ¢ : : X > 

“The usurper, amidst his toying with the prin- 
cess, would often endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with her nightingale: and while the enraged F ad- 
Jallah peeked at him with his bill, beat his,wings, 
and showed all the marks of an impotent rage, it 
only afforded his rival and the queen new matter 
for their diversion. f 

« Zemroude was likewise fond of a little lap-dog 
which she kept in her apartment, and which one 
night happened to die. : 

w The bing immediately found himselť inclined 
to quit the shape of a nightingale, and enliven this 
new body. He did so, and the next morning Zem- 
roude saw her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. 
It is impossible to express her grief on this occasion ; 
aud when:she called to mind all its little actions, 
which even appeared to have somewhat in them like 
reason, she was inconsolable for her loss. 

t Her women immediately sent fer the dervise to 
come and comfort her; who, after having in vain 
represented to her the weakness of being grieved 
at such an accident, touched at last by her repeated 
complaints, ‘ Well, Madam,’ says he, ‘ [ will exert 
the utmost of my art to please you. Your nightin- 
gale shall again revive every morning, and serenade 
| you as before.’ The queen beheld him with a look 
which easily showed she did not believe him, when, 
| laying himself down on a sofa, he shot his soul into 

the nightingale, and Zemroude was amazed to see 
her bird revive. 

“The king, who was a spectator of all that passed, 
lying under the shape of a lap-dog in one corner of 
the room, immediately recovered his own body, and, 
running to the cage, with the utmost indignation, 
twisted off the neck of the false nightingale. 

“ Zemroude was more than ever amazed and con- 
cerned at this second accident, until the king, en- 
treating her to hear him, related to her his whole 
adventure. ` 

“ The body of the dervise which was found dead 
in the wood, and his edict for killing all the deer, 
left her no room todoubt the truth of it; but the 
story adds, that out of an extreme delicacy, peculiar 
to the oriental ladies, she was so highly afflicted at 
the innocent adultery in which she had for some time 
lived with the dervise, that no arguments, even from 
fadlallah himself, could compose her mind. She 
shortly after died with grief, begging his pardon 
with her latest breath for what the most rigid jus- 
tice could not have interpreted as a crime. 

“ The king was so afflicted with her death, that 
he left his kingdom to one of his nearest relations, 
and passed the rest of his days in solitude and re- 
tirement.’” 


— Odora canum vis.—Virc. Æn. iv. 132. 
Sagacious hounds 


In the reign of King Charles the First, the Com- 
pinyer Statiorers, into whose hands the printing of 
the Bible is committed by patent, made a very re- 
markable erratum or blunder ın one of their edi- 
tions : for instead of “ Thou shalt not- commit 


i : MS cri zi 
and others of the same kind, which tne with death. 


‘little manuscript lately 


| from the temple. 


tom 
n 


-u 


— j; 
sn 


bishop Laud, to punish this 
siderable tine upon that com 
ey the practice of 
this degenerate age, I a x prey: aS 
young profligates of both sera that D ails in, 
spurious edition of the Bible anak eee 
mandment according to that fault pane 
Adulterers in the first ages ot thee 
excommunicated for ever, aoa tr e ci 
lives from bearing a part in Chr 
notwithstanding they might seek it with t ; 
the appearances of the most unfeigned ears, and al}; 
I might here mention some ancier mpentance, 
the heathens, which punished tt \t laws amonp. 


egliven, 4 
va SIONS, laid 
tl Į NY in the sta 
ne w S 

vorld, which 


Church w 
qualified all thei 
istian assemblies 


. 3 
among several governments that karen In force- 
reformed religion. But, because a subje raced the 
nature may be too serious for my ordinas of this. 
who are very apt to throw by my papers y readers, 
are not enlivened with somet s when they 


or uncommon, I shall here publish the contents of a 
a. 


fallen i P 
which pretends to great antiquity ; (herein any 
of some modern phrases, and other parasan | 
I can by no means allow it to be genuine, but r: ne | 
the production of a modern sophist. ? aN | 
It is well known by the learned, that there was 
temple upon mount Æ tna dedicated to Vulcan which 
was guarded by dogs of so exquisi® a smell say the 
historians, that they could discern whether the per- 
sons who came thither were chaste or otherwise, They 
used to meet and fawn upon such as were chaste, | 
caressing them as the friends of their master Vul- 
can; but few at those who were polluted, and never 
ceased barking at them till they had driven them 


My manuscript gives the following account of 
these dogs, and was probably designed asa comment 
upon this story :— ; 

“ These dogs were given to Vulcan by his sister 
Diana, the goddess of hunting and of chastity, hav- 
ing bred them out of some of her hounds, jn which- 
she had observed this natural instinct and sagacity. 
It was thought she did it in spite to Venus, who, 
upon her return home, always found her husband in: 
a good or bad humour, according to the reception 
which she met with from his dogs. ‘They lived in 
the temple several years, but were such snappish. 
curs, that they frightened away most of the votaries. 
The women of Sicily made a solemn deputation to 
the priest, by which they acquainted him, that Hy 
would not come up to the temple with their annuns 
offerings unless he muzzled his mastiffs ; andat Insts 
compromised the matter with him, that the oiee 
should always be brought by a chorus of young gills, 
who were none of them above seven years oe rent 
was wonderful, says the author, to see how di Jitte 
the treatment was which the dogs gave to these ak 
misses, from that which they had shown to 


hing that is diverting |, 


mothers. It is said that the prince of Syra 
having married a young lady, and being nā- 
of a jealous temper, made such an inter ‘help from 
priests of this temple, that he procured awh p ps 
them of this famous breed. ‘The young puppy 


very troublesome to the fair lady at ahi eave 


ith the 


> rs tw . 
but the good man cut her shor pean A 


proverb, ‘ Love me, love my dog; aaraa 
she lived very peaceably with both of tema with 
ladies of Syracuse were very much annoy 


time 


adultery,” they printed off several thousands of 
copies with, ““ Thou shalt commit adultery.” Arch- 
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had not come to his assistance ; upon which, says 
my author, the dogs were all of them hanged, as 
having lost their original instinct.” 

J] cannot conclude this paper withcut wishing that 
we had some of this breed of dogs in Great Britain, | 
which would certainly do justice, I should say ho- 
nour, to the ladies of our country, and show the 
world the difference between pagan women and 
those Who are instructed in sounder principles of 
| |, girtue and religion. 


No. 580.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 13, 1714. 


Si verbis audacia detur,” 
Haud timeam magni dixisse palatia cæll. f 
Ovip, Met. i. 175. 


This place, the brightest mansion of the sky, 
Tl call the palace of the Deity.—DRYDEN. 


«Sir, 
| “I CONSIDERED in my two last letters that awful 
‘and tremendous subject, the ubiquity or omnipre- 
‘sence of the Divine Being. I have shown that he 
iis equally present in all places throughout the whole 
‘extent of infinite space. ‘This doctrine is so agree- 
able to reason, that we meet with it in the writings 
of the enlightened heathens, as I might show at 
large, were it not already done by other hands. But 
though the Deity be thus essentially present through 
‘all the immensity of space, there is one part of it in 
avhich he discovers himself in a most transcendent 
and visible glory ; this is that place which is marked 
-out in Scripture under the different appellations of 
‘paradise, the third heaven, the throne of God, and 
‘the habitation of his glory.’ It is here where the 
glorified body of our Saviour resides, and where all 
‘the celestial hierarchies, and the innumerable hosts 
of angels, are represented as perpetually surround- 
ing the seat of God with hallelujabs and hymns of 
„praise. This is that presence of God which some of 
‘the divines call his glorious, and others his majestic 
spresence. He is indeed as essentially present in 
all other places as in this; but it is here where He 
resides in a sensible magnificence, and in the midst 
of all those splendours which can affect the imagina- 
tion of created beings. 
| “Jt is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
.Almighty’s presence in heaven, whether discovered 
| by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
wur first parents, prevails among all the nations of 
the world, whatsoever different notions they entertain 
of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, | 
| the most ancient of the Greek writers, you sce the | 
supreme power seated in the heavens, and encom- | 
„Passed with inferior deities, among whom the Muses 
are represented as singing incessantly about his 
throne. Who does not here see the inain strokes 
| a outlines of this great truth we are speaking of? 
‘The same doctrine is shadowed out in many other 
heathen authors, though at the same time, like seve- 


| 


Romans, those more enlightened parts of the pagan 


| 
world, we find there is scarce a people among the 


late discovered nations who are not trained up in 
an opinion that heaven is the habitation of the 


| divinity whom they worship. 


“ . 
eee Solomoni temple there was the Sanctum 
the figures of ihe : h vao goy eare anon 
ants ae hi h eee Oe into which none 
after vine Tle ime AD hermitted tojenter, 
aon bt an atonement for the sins of the 

pie: e consider the whole creation as one 
great temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into 
which the High-priest of our salvation entered! and 
took his place among angels and archangels, Wie 
having made a propitiation for the sins of mankind. 

“ With how much skill must the throne of God 
be erected! With what glorious designs is that 
habitation beautified, which is contrived and built 
by Him who inspired Hiram with wisdom! How 
great must be the majesty of that place, where the 
whole art of creation has been employed, and where 
God has chosen to show himself in the most mag- 
nificent manuer? What must be the architecture 
of infinite power under the direction of infinite 
wisdom? A spirit cannot but be transported after | 
an ineffable manner, with the sight of those objects, 
which were made to affect him by that Being who ` 
knows the inward frame of a soul, and how to please ` 
and ravish it in all its most secret powers and facul- | 
ties. It is to this majestic presence of God we may ; 
apply those beautiful expressions in holy writ: ‘Be- 
hold even to the moon, and it shineth not: yea the 
stars are not pure in his sight.’ The light of the | 
sun, and all the glories of the world in which we ' 
live, are but as weak and sickly glimmerings, or , 
rather darkness itself, in comparison of those splen- j 
dours which encompass the throne of God. 

“ As theglory of this place is trauscendent beyond 
imagination, so probably is the extent of it. There 
is light behind light, and glory within glory. How 
far that space may reach, in which God thus appears 
in perfect majesty, we cannot possibly conceive. 
Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; and, 
though not immeasurable in itself, it may be so with | 
regard to any created eye or imagination. If he has 
made these lower regions of matter so inconceivably 
wide and magnificent for the habitation of mortal 
and perishable beings, how great may we suppose 
the courts of his house to be, where he makes his 
residence in a more especial manner, and displays 
himself in the fulness of his glory, among an in- 
numerable company of angels and spirits of just 
men made perfect ? 

«This is certain, that our imaginations cannot 
be raised too high when we think on a place where 
omnipotence and omniscience have so signally ex- 
erted themselves, because that they are able to pro- 
duce a scene infinitely more great and glorious than 
what we are able to imagine. It is not impossible 
but at the consummation of all things these outward ' 
apartments of nature, which are now suited to those | 
beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and | 
added to that glorious place of which I am here ; 
speaking, and by that means made a proper habita- | 
tion for beings who are exempt from mortality, and | 
cleared of their imperfections : for so the Seripture | 
seems to intimate when it speaks of ‘new heavens | 
and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. | 

«T have only considered this glorious place with * 

though it is | 


\ 
i} 
i 
K 


tal other revealed truths, dashed and adulterated 
“with a mixture of fables and human inventions. — 
‘But to pass over the notious of the Greeks and 
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regard to the sight and imagination ; 
‘highly probable that our other senses may here 
į likewise enjoy their highest gratifications. There 


‘a subject which, if possible, 
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"3 1 
i Gi a ans s he 
js nothing which more ravishes and transports t 


harmony ; and we have great reason to 
yeaa the eerenution of this place in Holy 
Scripture, that this is one of the Oe 
jt. Andif the soul of man can be so won me uty 
affected with those strains of music which at 
art is capable of producing, how much more yi 4 

pe raised and elevated by those in which is exerte 
the whole power of harmony! 1 he senses are 
faculties of the human soul, though they canno! e 
employed, during this our yital union, winot pn 
per instruments in the body- Why, therefor e, s Hou ; 
we exclude the satisfaction of these faculties, which 
we find by experience are inlets of great pleasure to 
the soul, from among those entertainments pach 
are to make up our happiness hereafter? Why 
should we suppose that our hearing and seeing will 
not be gratified with those objects which are. most 
agreeable to them, and which they cannot meet with 
in these lower regions of nature: objects, ‘ which 
neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can it 
enter into the heart of mau to conceive? I knew a 
man in Christ (says St. Paul, speaking of himself ) 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth), such a one caught up to the 
third heayen. And I knew such a man (whether in 
the body or out of the body, 1 cannot tell, God 
knoweth), how that he was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not possible 
for man to utter.” By this is meant, that what he 
heard is so infinitely different from-any thing which 
he had heard in this world, that it was impossible to 
express it in such words as m.ght convey a notion of 

| it to his hearers, t 
“It is very natural for us to take delight in in- 
quiries concerning any foreign country, where we 
are some time or other to make our abode; and as 
we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, | 
it is both alaudable and useful curiosity to get what | 
informations we can of it, whilst we make use of | 
revelation for our guide. When these everlasting 
doors shall be opened to us, we may oe sure that 
the pleasures and beauties of this place will infi- 
nitely transcend our present hopes and expectations, 
and that the glorious appearance of the throne of 
God will rise infinitely beyond whatever we are able 
to conceive of it. We might here entertain our- 
selyes with many other speculations on this subject, 
from those several hints which we find of it in the 
holy scriptures; as, whether. there may not be dif- 
ferent mansions and apartments of glory to beings 
of different natures ; whether, as they excel one an- 
other in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to 
the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater mani- 
festations of his presence; whether there are not 
solemn times and occasions, when all the multitude | 
of heaven celebrate the presence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praise and adoration 8 
as Adam, though he had continued in a state of in. 
nocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-day in a more particular 
manner than, any other of the seyen, These, and 
the like speculations, we may yery innocently in- 
dulge, so long as we make use of them to inspire us 
with a, desire of becoming inhabitants of this de- 

lightful place, 

“I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 


treated on the most serious subject that can employ 
the mind of man. 


Divine Being, as he inhabits infinity 


mong his work Ta 
a nong his wor ks, as he is Present to ashe dwells 
man, and as he. discovers hi Jer 2 the mi 
Mnself ina Ind 


manner among the regions 
$ ; S 
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consideration should be kept awake ae. Such a 

times, and in all places, and Possess $ 

a perpetual awe and rever h 


ta 
l ence.. I nds with 
woven with all our thoughts an pent be į 
become one with the consciousness of at 
ov 


It is not to be reflected on in th 

sophy, but ought to sink us inte oe eeess of Philo. 
tion before Him who is s 
and holv.” 


No.581.] MONDAY, AUGUST 16 1714 


Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocri: 
Quæ legis — 


a, sunt mala Paur: 

a, ` 
MART. Epig. 1,17, 
Some good, more bad, some neither one nor t'other 


I aM at present sitting with a heap 
fore me, which I nave received ‘tude ieee 
of Spectator, I have complaints from lovers schemes 
from projectors, scandal from ladies, congratulations. 
compliments, and advice, in abundance, i 

I have not been thus long an auth 
sible of the natural fondness eve 
for their own productions; and J begin to think I 
have treated my correspondents a little too uncivilly 
in stringing them all together on a file, and letting 
them lie so long unregarded. I shall therefore, for 
į the future, think myself at least obliged to take some 
notice of such letters as I receive, and may possibly 

do it at the end of every month. 

In the mean time I intend my present paper as a 
short answer to most of those which haye been al- 
ready sent me. 

The public, however, are not to expect T should let 
them into all my secrets; and, though I appear ab- 
struse to most people, it is sufficient if I am under- 
stood by my particular correspondents, 

My well-wisher, Van Nath, is very arch, but not 
quite enough so to appear in print. a 

Philadelphus will, in a little time, see his query 
fully answered bya treatise which is now inthe psa 

It was very improper at that time to comply wit 
Mr. G. 

Miss Kitty must excuse me. k 

The gentleman who sent me a copy of Tereon 
his mistress’s dancing, is, I believe, too thoroughly 
in love to compose correctly. A Ha 
I have too great a respect for both the nny 
ties, to praise one at the expense of the on 
Tom Nimble is a yery honest fellow, and I: 
him to present my humble service to his cousin 
Bumper. ‘udi 
I am obliged for the letter upon preju aan ence 
I may in due time animadvert on the case 0. 
Grumble. 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit refused. 

The papers of A; S. are returned. _ ‘Gon 

I thank Aristippus for his kind a a under- 
My friend at WW castor is aod ma 

take for all within ten miles of him. t ver: 
I am afraid the entertainment of Tom rrin 
will hardly be relished by the good cities 0 

and Westminster. we 

I must consider further of it, before 
W. F. in those freedoms he takes with t 


or, to be insem 


esire 


Fill 


I indulge 
he ladies’ 


=the omnipresence of the Deity ; 
should never depart 


from our meditations. We have considered the 


stockings, 


f sho seut 
I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman W 
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e on the subject of a late Spectator, and 

fs T particular notice of his last letter. 
yhen the lady who wrote me a letter dated July 
“90th jon to some passages in a Lover, 
the ine more particular in her directions, I shall be 

wer. 

p my or genticman who fancies my writings could 
T oe husband, who can abuse such a wile as ‘he 
ebes, has, I am afraid, too great an opinion of 


will 
so iI 


Mm) ilknthropos is, I dare say, a very well-meaning 
„an, but is a little too prolix in his compositions. 
M Gonstantius himself must be the best judge in the 
affair he mentions. y z i 

" The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

Arethusaand her friend may hear further from me. 

Celia is a little too hasty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but must not courtesy to 
folks she does not know. 

I must ingenuously confess my friend Samson 
Benstaff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a long 
letter which I cannot comprehend one word of. 

Collidan must also explain what he means by his 
« drigelling.” 

I think it beneath my spectatorial dignity to con- 
cern myself in the affair of the boiled dumpling. 

I shall consult some literati on the project sent 
me for the discovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper better than 
by inserting a couple of letters which are really ge- 
nuine, and which I look upon to be two of the 
smartest pieces I have received from my correspond- 
ents of cither sex :—— 


“ BROTHER SPEC., 

“ While you are surveying every object that falls 
in your way, I am wholly taken up with one. Had 
that sage who demanded what beauty was, lived to 
see the dear angel I love, he would not have asked 
such a.question. Had another seen her, he would 
himself have loved the person in whom Heaven has 
made virtue visible; and, were you yourself to be 
in her company, you could never, with all your lo- 
quacity, say enough of her good-humour and sense. 
I send you the outlines of a picture, which I can 
no more finish, than I can sufficiently admire the 
dear original. Lam, your most affectionate Brother, 

“ ConsTANTIO SPEC.” 


“« Goop Mr. PERT, 

c I will allow you nothing until you resolve me 
the following question. Pray what is the reason 
that, while you only talk now upon Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Mondays, you pretend to be a greater 
tatler than when you spoke every day as you for- 
merly used to do? If this be your plunging out of 
your tacitumnity, pray let the length of your speeches 


“ the itch of writing.” This cacoélhes is as epide- 
mical as the small-pox, there being very few who 
are not seized with it some time or other in their 
lives. There is, however, this difference in these 
two distempers, that the first, after having indis- 
posed you for a time, never returns again : whereas |- 
this I am speaking of, when it is once got into the 
blood, seldom comes out of it. The British nation 
is very much afllicted with this malady, and though 
very many remedies have been applied to persons 
infected with it, few of them have ever proved suc- ; 
cessful. Some have been cauterized with satires 
and lampoons, but have received little or no benefit 
from them; others have had their heads fastened for 
an hour together between a cleft board, which 1s 
made use of as a cure for the disease when it ap- | 
| 


pears in its greatest malignity. * There is, indeed, 
one kind of this malady which has been sometimes 
removed, like the biting of a tarantula, with the 
sound of a musical instrument, which is commonly 
known by the name of a cat-call. But if you have | 
a patient of this kind under your care, you. may as-.} 
sure yourself there is no other way of recovering | 
him effectually, but by forbidding him the use of į 
pen, ink, and paper. 3 
But, to drop the allegory before I have tired i 
out, there is no species of scribblers more offensive, 
and more incurable, than your periodical writers, 
whose words return upon the public on certain days, 
and at stated times. We have not the consolation 
in the perusal of these authors which we find at the 
reading of all others, namely, that we are sure, ifwe 
have but patience, we may come to the end of their 
labours. I have often admired a humorous saying 
of Diogenes, who reading a dull author to several of | 
his friends, when every one began to be tired, find- 
ing that he was almost come to a blank leaf at the | 
end of it, he cried, “ Courage, lads, I see land.” | 
On the contrary, our progress through that kind of 
writers Lam now speaking of is never at an end. 
One day makes work for another—we do not know | 
when to promise ourselves rest. 
Tt is a melancholy thing to consider that the art 
of printing, which might be the greatest blessing to 
mankind, should prove detrimental to us, and.that 
it should be made use of to scatter prejudice and ig- 
norance through a people, instead of conveying to } 
them truth and knowledge. : 
I was lately reading a very whimsical treatise, | - 
entitled William Ramsay’s Vindication of Astro- | 
logy. This profound author, among many mystical 
passages, has the following one: “The absence of 
the sun is not the cause of night, forasmuch as his | 
light is so great that it may illuminate the earth all į 
over at once, as clear as broad day; but, there are 
tencbrificous and dark stars, by whose influence 
night is brought on, and which do ray out darkness 


compensate for the scarceness of them. Iam, good 
Mr. Pert, “ Your Admirer, 
« Tf you will be long enough for me, 
“ AMANDA LoOVELENGTH.” 


No. 582.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1714. 


Tenet insanabile multos 
Scribendi cacoethes Juy. Sat. vii. 51. 
The curse of writing is an endless itch.—Cu, DRYDEN. 


Tere isa certain distemper, which is mentioned 
neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be met 
with in the London Dispensary. Juvenal, in the 
motto of my paper, terms it a cacoéthes; which is 
ahard word fora disease called in plain English, 


and obscurity upon the earth as the sun does light.” 

I consider writers in the same View this sage as- 
trologer does the heavenly bodies. Some of them 
are stars that scatter light as others do darkness. I 
could mention several authors who are tenebrificous 
stars of the first magnitude, and point out a knot of 
gentlemen, who have been dull in concert, and may 
be looked upon asa dark constellation. ‘The nation 
has been a great while benighted with several of 
these antiluininaries. I suffered them to ray out 
their darkness as long as I was able to endure it, 
till at length I came to a resolution of rising upon j 
them, and hope in a little time to drive them quite ` 
out of the British hemisphere. 


s Put in the pillory 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1714. 


Jpse thymum pinosque ferens de montibus altis, 
Tecta serat late circum, cui talia cure : 
Ipse abore nanum duro terat; ipse jeraces 
igar humo pautas, et amicos Irriget im Dres. 2 k 
3 : Vine. Georg. iv. 512 


For s.ips of pines may search the mountain trees, 

And with wild thyme and sav'ry plant the plain, 

‘Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain; 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground —DRY ~ta. 


Eveny station of lite has duties which are pr ~per 
toit. ‘Those who are determined by choice tu any 
particular kind of business, are indeed more happy 
than those who are determined by necessity ; but 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing on em- 
ployments, which may be either useful to themselves, 
or beneficial to others: no one of the sons of Adam 


1 
With his own hand the guardian of the bees 
| 
ought to think himself exempt from that labour and 


Among these I know none more delightful in 

itself, and beneficial to the public, than that of 

į Planting. I could mention a nobleman whose for- 

tune has placed him in several parts of England, 

2 ard who has always left these visible marks behind 

i] him, which show he has been there; he never hired 
: a house in his life, without leaving all about it the 
seeds of wealth, and bestowing legacies on the pos- 

terity of the owner. Had all the gentlemen of 
England made the same improvements upon their 
estates, our whole country would have been at this 
time as one great garden. Nor ought such an em- 
ployment to be looked upon as too inglorious for 
men of the highest rank. ‘There have been heroes 
in this art, as well as in others. We are told in 
particular of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all 
the Lesser Asia, ‘There is indeed something’ truly 
magnificent in this kind of amusement; it gives a 
nobler air to several parts of nature; it fills the 
earth with a Variety of beautiful scenes, and has 
something in it like‘creation. For this reason, the 
pleasure of one who plants is something like that of 
| a poet, who, as Aristotle observes, is more delighted 
with his productions than any other writer or artist 


whatsoever, 
Plantations have one advantage in them which is 
Mi as ~ not to be found in most other works, as they give a 
by pleasure of a more 


r lasting date, and continually im- 
ty prove in the eye of the planter. © When you have 
A finished a building, or any other undertaking of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon your hands; 
you sce it brought to its utmost point of perfection, 
í and from that time hastening to its ruin. On the 
contrary, “hen you have finished your plantations, 


they are still arriving at greater d 3 
Coreg, 


tion as long as you live, and appea grecs of Perfe 
1n every succeeding year than th r More delights 
going. Ä S eee 

But I do mot only recommend 5 
estates as a pleasino g s 
of virtuous CARR tee, but as į is 

Y ) > and may ther torai 
culcated by moral motives: particu] seo 
love which we ought to have for cularly fro 
the regard which we ought to be cout 
As for the first, I need only mentj 
quently observed by 3 
forest trees does by no 
the destruction of them 
the nation may be at 
timber sufficient for 
when a man posterity in 
nature, he is looked upon with 
the cunning and selfish part of m 


this ay 


ankind, Mos: 
people are of the humour of an old fellow of a ee 
lege, who, when he was pressed by the society A 
come into something that might redou 


i nd to the good 
of their successors grew very peevish: 


always doing,” says he, “ something for posterity 
but I would fain see posterity do something for us” 

But I think men are inexcusable, who fail in a 
duty of this uature, since it is so easily discharged, 
When a man considers that the putting of A 
twigs into the ground is doing good to one who will 
make his appearance in the world about fifty years 
hence, or that he js perhaps making one of fis own 
descendants easy or rich, by so inconsiderable an 
expense, if he finds himself averse to it, he must 
conclude that he has a poor and base heart, void ui 
all generous principles and love to mankind. 

There is one consideration which may-very much 
enforce what I have here said. Many honest minds, 
that are naturally disposed to do good in the world, 
and become beneficial to mankind, complain within 
themselves that they have not talents for it. ‘his. 
therefore, is a good office, which is suited to the 
meanest capacities, and which inay Le per.ormed by 
multitudes, who have not abilitics suflicient to de- 
serve well of their country, and to recommend them- 
selves to their posterity, by any other method. I 
is the phrase of a friend of mine, when any seh 
country neighbour dies, that “ you may trace hin, i 
which I look upon as a good funeral oration, at the 
death of an honest husbandman, who hath left ale 
impressions of his industry behind him in the place 
where he has lived. ° f ae 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can Bar 
forbear representing the subject of this popa ae 
kind of moral virtue; which, as J have already s HON D 
recommends itself likewise by the pleasure hat et 
tends it. It must be confessed that this is ate 
those turbulent pleasures which are uputa a 
man in the heats of youth; but, if it be aa Te 
tumultuous, it is more lasting. — Neitar Ca ith 
more delightful than to entertain puss E 
prospects of our own making, and to wa FREA, 
those shades which our own industry has i and 
Amusements of this nature compose the minh S 
lay at rest all those passions which are EEP 
the soul of man, besides that they rie 
gender good thoughts, and dispose ps hilosophet 
contemplations. Many of the ol a amon’ 
passed away the greatest parts of their 


OW are 


hinn 
their gardens. picurus himself cole ace u 
sensual pleasure attainable in any Gh Vir 
Every reader, who is acquainted pn af rally COTE 
gil, and Horace the greatcst geniuses 
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| 3 —nows very well with how much rapture they 
quitYs ea on this subject; and that Virgil in 
have $ as written a whole book on the art of 


aS seems to have been more especially 
1 A to the nature of man in his primæval state, 
adapte had life enough to see his productions 
ae fin their utmost beauty, and gradually decay 
four One who lived before the flood might 
ae ach a wood of the tallest oaks in the acorn. 
HYT only mention this particular in order to intro- 
Hes in my next paper, a history which I have found 
among the accounts of China, and which may be 
Jooked upon as an antediluvian novel. 


a 


No. 584.) MONDAY, AUGUST 23, 1/14. 
Hic gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori: 
„Come see What pleasures in our plains abound; 


The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground: 
Here I could live, and love, and die with only you.—DRY DEN. 


Hivpa was one of the hundred and fifty daughters | 
of Zilpah, of the race of Cohu, by whom some of the | 
Jearned think is meant Cain, She was exceedingly 
beautiful, and, when she was but a girl of threescore 
and ten years of age, received the addresses of seve- 
ral who made love to her. Among these were two 
brothers, Harpath and Shalum. Harpath being the 
first-born, was master of that fruitful region which 
lies at the foot of mount Tirzah, in the southern 
parts of China. Shalum (which is to say the planter, 
in the Chinese language) possessed all the neigh- 
bouring hills, and that great range of mountains 
which goes under the name of Tirzah. Harpath 
was of a haughty contemptuous spirit; Shalum was 
of a gentle disposition, beloved both by Gud and 
man. $ 

It is said that among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cohu had their minds wholl set 
upon riches; for which reason the beautifui Hilpa 
preferred Harpath to Shalum, because of his nu- 
merous flocks and herds, that covered all the low į 
country which runs along the foot of mount Tirzah, 
and is watered by several fouutains and streams 
breaking out of the sides of that mountain. 

Harpath made so quick a dispatch of his court- | 
ship, that he married Hilpa in the hundredth year | 
of her age; and, being of an insolent temper, į 
laughed to scorn his brother Shalum for having pre- 

tended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was master ; 
of nothing but a long chain of rocks and moun- | 
tains, ‘This so much provoked Shalum, that he is 

said to have cursed his brother in the bitterness of 
his heart, and to have prayed that one of his moun- 
tains might fall upon his head if ever he came 
within the shadow of it. 

From this time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the valleys, but came to an untimely 
end in the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, 
being drowned in a river as he attempted to cross 
it. This river is called ‘to this day, from his name 
Who perished in it, the river Harpath; and, what 
is very remarkable, issues out of one of those moun- 
tains which Shalum wished might fall upon his 
| brother, when he cursed him in the bitterness of his 

eart. 

} Hilpa was in the hundred and sixtieth year of her 
_ | #e at the death of her husband, having brought him 
ut fifty children before he was snatched away, as 
ès been already related. Many of the antediluvians 
| | Made love to the young widow; though no one was 


| original. 


thought so likely to succeed in her affections as her ; 
first lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her | 
about ten years after the death of Harpath; for it | 
was not thought decent in those days that a widow j 
should be seen by a man within ten years after the 
decease of her husband. f. 

| Shalum falling into a decep melancholy, and re- 
solving to take away that objection which had been 
raised against him when he made his first addresses 
to Hilpa, began, immediately after her marriage 
with Harpath, to plant all that mountainous region 
which fell to his lot in the division of this country. 
He knew how to adapt every plant to its proper , 
soil, and is thought to have inherited many tradi- 
tional secrets of that art from the first man. This 
employment turned at length to his profit as well as 
‘to his amusement: his mountains were in a few 
years shaded with young trees, that gradually shot 


Hie nemus. hic toto tecum consumerer wvo.—Vina, Ecl, x. 42, | up into groves, woods, and forests, intermixed with 


ke 
| walks and lawns, and gardens; insomuch that the 


whole region, from a naked and desolate prospect, 
began now to look like a second paradise. The 
pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable dis- 
position of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the 
mildest and wisest of all who lived before the flood, 
drew into it multitudes of people, who were per- 
petually employed in the sinking of wells, the dig- 
ging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for 
the better distribution of water through every part 
of this spacious plantation. 5 
The habitations of Shalum looked every year 
more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the 
space of seventy autumns, was wonderfully pleased 
with the distant prospect of Shalum’s hills, which 
were then covered with innumerable tufts of trees, ' 
and gloomy scenes, that gave a magnificence to the 
place, and converted it into one of the finest land- ` 
scapes the eye of man could behold. f 
The Chinese record a letter which Shalum is said 
to have written to Hilpa in the eleventh year of her | 
widowhood, I shall here translate it, without de- | 
parting from that noble simplicity of sentiments + 
and plainness of manners which appear in the ' 


Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty 


| years old, and Hilpa one hundred and seventy. 


| 
“ Shalum, Master of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, ` | 
Mistress of the Valleys. 


“ In the 7SSth yeur of the creation. | 
“What have I not suffered, O thou daughter of , 
Zilpah, since thou gavest thyself away in marriage | 
to my rival? I grew weary of the light of the sun, 
and have been ever since covering myself with 
woods and forests. These threescore and ten years 
have I bewailed the loss of thee on the top of mount | 
Tirzah, and soothed my melancholy among a thou- 
sand gloomy shades of my own raising. My dwel- } 
lings are at present as the garden of God: every | 


part of them is filled with fruits, and flowers, and 
fountains. The whole mountain is perfumed for 
thy reception. Come up into it, O my beloved, and 
let us people this spot of the new world with a beau- 
tiful race of mortals; let us multiply exceedingly 
among these delightful shades, and fill every quarter 
of them with sons and daughters. Remember, O 
thou daughter of Zilpah, that the age of man is but 
a thousand years; that beauty is the admiration but 
of a iew centuries. It flourishes as a mountain oak, 
or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be 
i thought of by posterity, unless a young wood springs 


E 
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2 - - - 
from its roots. Think well on this, and remember 
thy neighbour in the mountains, 


Having here inserted this letter, which I look | 
upon as the only antedilnvian billet-doux now ex- 
tant, I shall in my next paper give the answer to 
it, and the sequel of this story. 


No. 585.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1714. 


Ipsi lætitia voces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi montes ; ipsw jam carmina rupes, “ates 
Ipsa sonant arbusta Vira. Ec). v. 68. 
The mountain-tops unshorn, the rocks rejoice; 
The lowly shrubs partake of human vojce.—DRYDEN. 


THE SEQUEL OF THE STORY OF SHALUM AND HILPA, 


Tye letter inserted in my last had so good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that she answered it in less than 
| twelve months after the following manner :— 


« Hiipa, Mistress of the Valleys, to Shalum, Master 
of Mount Tirzah. 


“ In the 789th year of the creation. 


“What have I to do with thee, O Shalum? Thou 
-| praisest Hilpa’s beauty, but art thou not secretly 
enamoured with the verdure of her meadows? Art 
| thou not more affected with the prospect of her green 
valleys than thou wouldest be with the sight of her 
Í person? The lowings of my herds and the bleating 
of my flocks make a pleasant echo in thy mountains, 
| and sound sweetly in thy ears. -What though I am 
delighted with the wavings of thy forests, and those 
| breezes of perfumes which flow from the top of Tir- 
i zah, are these like the riches of the valiey ? 
| “know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wise and 
happy than any of the sons of men. Thy dwellings 
are among the cedars: thou searchest out the di- 
yersity of soils: thou understandest the influences of 
the stars, and markest the change of seasons. Can 
| a woman appear lovely in the eyes of such a one? 
} Disquiet me not, O Shalum; let me alone, that I 
may enjoy those goodly possessions which are fallen 
| to my lot. Win me not by thy enticing words. May 
| thy trees increase and multiply; mayest thou add 
| wood to wood, and shade to shade; but tempt not 
| Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, and make thy retire- 
| ment populous.” 


The Chinese say that a little time afterward she 
‘accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring hills, 
to which Shalum had invited her. ‘This treat lasted 
$ KN two years, and is said to have cost Shalum five 
{hundred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and a 

housand tuns of milk ; but what most of all recom- 
mended it, was that variety of delicious fruits and 
potherbs, in which no person then living could any 
way equal Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted 
amidst the wood of nightingales. The wood was 
made up of such fruit-trees and plants as are most 
agreeable to the several kinds of singing birds; so 
that it had drawn into it all the music of the country, 
and was filled from one end of the year to the other 
with the most agreeable concert in season. 


He showed her every day some beautiful and sur- 


prising scene in this new region of woodlands ; 
and, as by this means he had all the opportunities he 


She had not been long amon 
the valleys, when she re 
a the se tne, a moll anid et at 

? a mighty man of olq om Mish | 
a great city, which he called alt Hees | 
Every house was made forat Eaa Be Y 
nay there were some that were TA ro usand 
lives; so that the quantity of Siona ee 
sumed in this building is scarce to ab timb 
those who live in the present age of th Imagined py 
great man entertained her with the v x world, This 
instruments which had been Teale ace f musical 
danced before her to the sound of the ti brat 
also presented her with several donee rel. He 
wrought in brass and iron, which had be neue 
found out for the conveniency of life, I Le newly 
time Shalum grew very uneasy with hi tees 
was sorely displeased at Hilpa for the o f and 
which she had given to Mishpach, insomuch thar he 
never wrote to her or spoke of her during a =k is 
revolution of Saturn; but finding that this i hiss 
course went no further than a visit, he aan ee 
newed his addresses to her; who, during his Ma 
silence, is said very often to have cast a Wishing eye 
upon mount Tirzah. By 
Her mind continued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum and Mishpach; for though 
her inclinations favoured the former, her interest 
pleaded very powerfully for the other. While her 
heart was in this unsettled condition, the following 
accident happened, which determined her choice. 
A high tower of wood that stood in the city of Mish- 
pach having caught fire by a flash of lightning, in 


mong her — 
ceived ney People ip 


pach resolved to rebuild the place, whatever it should 
cost him; and, having already destroyed all the 
timber of the country, he was forced to have recourse 
to Shalum, whose forests were now two hundred 
years old. 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and with such a 
vast extent of fields and pastures, that Shalum was 


a few days reduced the whole town to ashes. Mish- į 


He purchased these woods with so many | 


now grown more wealthy than Mishpach ; and there- 
fore appeared so charming in the eyes of Zilpah’s 
daughter, that she no longer refused him in mar- 
riage. On the day on which he brought her up into 
the mountains he raised a most prodigious pile of 
cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, which 
reached about three hundred cubits in height: he 
also cast into the pile bundles of myrrh and heage 
of spikenard, enriching it with every spicy shrub, 
and making it fat with the gums of his plantations. 
This was the burnt-oftering which Shalum oftorea in 
the day of his espousals ; the smoke of it asco S 
up to heaven, and filled the whole country with 
cense aùd perfume. ; 


No. 586.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, 1714. 
nt, qul- 


—Que in vita usurpant homines, cogitant, curant, vide Aude 


que agunt vigilantes, agitantque, ea cuique in somno 

dunt.—Cie, de Div. : d actions 
The things which employ men’s waking thoughts an 

‘recur to their imaginations in sleep. 

By the last post 1 received the following ee 
which is built upon a thought that is new, Ee it to 
well carried on; for which reasons I shall ee ý 
the public without alteration, addition, Oi 
ment :— ; 


could wish for of opening his mind to her, he suc- 


ceeded so well, that npon her departure she made |_ 


him a kind of a promise, and gave him her word to 
return to him a positive answer in less than fifty 
years. 
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sen art ; 
and so discover what, actions were worthy 
suit to-morrow, and what little vices were to 
Prevented from slipping unawares into @ habit. 
be peat second the philosopher’s advice, it should 
Oe that in a morning’ before my scholar rose 
he should consider what he had been about that 
jaht, and with the same strictness as if the condi- 
as believed himself to be in was real. Such 
into the actions of his fancy must be of 
for this reason, because 


that day; 
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ou 
are wha 
sure, an 
night rambles. 

2 s friend, in a dream, had d to guard his 
deserts his friend, in a dream, had nee guard his 


temper against revenge and ingratitude, and take 
heed that he be not tempted to doa vile thing in 
the pursuit of false, or the neglect of true honour, 
|For my part, I seldom receive a benefit, butin a 
snight or two’s time I make most noble returns for 
Lit; which, though my benefactor is not a whit the 
Í better for, yet it pleases me to think that it was from 

a principle of gratitude in me that my mind was 
‘susceptible -of such generous transport while I 

thought myself repaying the kindness of my friend: 
„and I have often been ready to beg pardon, instead 


been content to have gone to bed without the other- 
bottle ; believe me these effects of fancy are no con 
temptible consequences of commanding or indulging 
one’s appetite. 

“ I forbear recommending my advice upon many 
other accounts, until I hear how you and your read- 
ers relish what I have already said; among whom, if 
there be any that may pretend ıt is useless to them, 
because they never dream at all, there may be others 
perhaps who do little else all daylong. Were every 
one as sensible as I am what happens to him in his 
sleep, it would be no dispute whether we pass so con- 
siderable a portion of our time in the condition of 
stocks and stones, or whether the soul were not per- 
petually at work upon the principle of thought. 
However, itis an honest endeavour of mine to per- 
suade my countrymen to reap some advantage from 
so many unregarded hours, and as such you will 
encourage it. 

“ I shall conclude with giving you a sketch or 
two of my way of proceeding. 

«If I have any business of consequence to do to- 
morrow, I am scarce dropt asleep to-night but I am 
in the midst of it; and when awake, I consider the 
whole procession of the affair, and get the advan- 
tage of the next day’s experience before the sun has 
risen upon it. 

<< There is scarcely a great post but what I have 
some time or other been in; but my behaviour while 
I was master of a college pleases me so well, that 
whenever there is a province of that nature vacant, 
I intend to step in as soon as I can. 

“ I have done many things that would not pass 
examination, when I have had the art of ilying or 


eee a yen eee 


‘of returning an injury, after considering that when 
‘ the offender was in my power I had carried my re- 
‘ sentments much too far. 
| I think it has been, observed, in the course of 
your papers, how much one’s happiness or misery 
| may depend upon the imagination; of which truth 
| those strange workings of faucy in sleep are no in- 
| considerable instances; so that not only the advan- 
| tage a man has of making discoveries of himself, 
| but a regard to his own ease or disquiet, may induce 
him to accept of my advice. Such as are willing to 
comply with it, I shall put into a way of doing it 
with pleasure, by observing only one maxim which 
entirely free from passion, and a body clear of the 
| least intemperance.’ i 
“They, indeed, who can sink into sleep with their 
thoughts less calm or innocent than they should be, 
| do but plunge themselves into scenes of guilt and 
| misery; or they who are willing to purchase any 
midnight disquietudes for the satisfaction of a full 
meal, or a skin full of wine; these I have nothing 
to say to, as not knowing how to invite them to re- 
flections full of shame and horror: but those that 
will observe this rule, I promise them they’shai 
awake into health and cheerfulness, and be capable 
of recounting with delight those glorious moments, 
Wherein the mind has been indulging itself in such 
luxury of thought, such noble hurry of imagination. 
| Suppose a man’s going supperless to bed should in- 
troduce him to the table of some great prince or 
j ther, where he shall be entertained with the noblest 


marks of honour and plenty, and do so much busi- said 


hess after, that he shall rise with as good a stomach 
| to his breakfast as if he had fasted all night long: 
or suppose he should see his dearest friends remain 
all night in great distresses, which he should in- 
Stantly have disengaged them from, could he have 


I shall give them, viz. ‘ To goto bed with a mind | 


being invisible; for which reason I am glad I am 
not possessed of those extraordinary qualities. 

‘ Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a great cor- 
respondent of yours, and have read many of my let- | 
ters in your paper which I never wrote to you. If | 
yon have a mind I should really be so, I have gota , 
parcel of visions and other miscellanies in my noc- | 
tuary, which I shall send you to-enrich your papez 
with on proper occasions. i 

“Tam, &e. i 


« Oxford, Aug. 20. — «“ Jonn Suapow.” 


No. 587.] MONDAY, AUGUST 30, 1714. | 
Intus et in cute novi—Pens. Sat, iii. 30. > 
I know thee to thy bottom; from within 
Thy shallow centre to the utmost skin—DriDEN. | 
, a A ae | 
'Cuouveu the author of the following vision 1s n=} 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be the work, 
of that ingenious gentleman, who promised me, in 
the last paper, some extracts out of his noctuary. 


“ SiR, 

«J was the other day reading the life of Ma | 
homet. Among many other extravagances, I find it} 
recorded of that impostor, that in the fourth year of | 
his age, the angel Gabriel caught him up while’ he | 
was among his playfellows ; and, carrying him aside, 
cut open his breast, plucked out his heart, and wrung 
out of it that black drop of blood, in which, say the 
Turkish divines, is contained the fomes peccati, so 
that he was free from sin ever after. I immediately 
to myself, Though this story be a fiction, @ 
very good moral may be drawn from it, would every 
man but apply it to himself, and endeavour to 
squeeze out of his heart whatever sins or ill quali- 
ties he find in it. 

“ While my mind was wholly taken up with thia 
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contemplation, I insensibly fell into a most pleasing 
sslumber, when inethoughi two porters entered my 
chamber, carrying a large chest between them. 
After having set it down in the middle of the 100m 
they departed. I immediately endeavoured to open 
-what was sent me, when a shape, like that in which 
we paint our angels, appeared before me, and for- 
bade me. ‘Enclosed,’ said he, ‘are the hearts of 
-several of your friends and acquaintance ; but, be- 
fore you can be qualified to see and animadvert on 
‘the failings of others, you must be pure yourself: 
whereupon he drew out his incision knife, cut me 
-open, took out my heart, and began to squeeze it, l 
was in a great confusion to see how many things, 
which I hed always cherished as virtues, issued out 
of mv heart on this occasion. In short, after it 
vhad been thoroughly squeezed, it looked like an 
empty bladder; when the phantom, breathing a 
fresh particle of divine air into it, restored it safe to 
its former repository ; and, having sewed me up, we 
began to examine the chest. 

“ The hearts were all enclosed in transparent 
«phials, and preserved in a liquor which looked like 
spirits of wine. The first which I cast my eye upon 
-] was afraid would have broke the glass which con- 
tained it. It shot up and down, with incredible 
swiftness, through the liquor in which it swam, and 
very frequently bounced against the side of the 
,phial. ‘Ihe fomes, or spot in the middle of it, was 

! not large, but of a red tery colour, and seemed to 
| be the cause of these violent agitations. ‘ That,’ 
| says my instructor, ‘is the heart of Tom Dread- 
| ‘nought, who behaved himsel! well in the late wars, 
; but has for these ten years last past been aiming at 
, some post of honour to no purpose. He is lately 
retired into the country, where, quite choked up with 
-spleen and choler, he rails at better men than him- 
self, and will be for ever uneasy, because it is im- 
„possible he should think his merits sufliciestly re- 
warded,’ The next heart that I examined was 
remarkable for its smallness; it lay still at the bot- 
a F | tom of the phial, and I could hardly perceive that 
i jae beat at all, he fumes was quite black, and had 
į almost diffused itself over the whole heart. “This, 

| Says my Interpreter, ‘is the heart of Dick Gloomy, 
who never thirsted after any thing but money. Not- 
withstanding all his endeavours, he is still poor. 


‘This has flung him into a most deplorable state of j 


melancholy and despair. He is a composition of 
envy and idleness: hates mankind, but gives theim 
their revenge by being more uneasy to himself than 
| to any one else.’ 
{ “he phial I looked upon next contained a laree 
fair heart which beat very stiongly. The fomes or 
“Spot in it was exceedingly small; but I could not 
help observing, that which way soever I turned the 
:phial, it always appeared uppermost, and in the 
J Strongest point of light. ‘The heart you are exa- 
j ‘mining,’ says my companion, ‘ belongs to Will 
Worthy, Wehas, indeed, a most noble soul, aud 
18 possessed of a thousand good qualities. The speck 
which you discover is vanity.’ 
i pe. Here, says the angel, ‘is the heart of Free- 
1 i ae your intimate friend.’—‘ Treeloye and I,’ said 
i j H » are at present very cold to one another, and I do 
,) 


i 


| know the person to whom it belone 


= tigi 
told me Freeloye was one’ of the pass = 
alive. © best natured 
“< This,’ says my teacher «; me 
your acquaintance.” I found the i 
largest size, and of a hundred di 
which were still varying every ; ate 
asking to whom it belonged. T 
was the heart of Coquetilla, 
“I set it down, and drew out 
took the fomes at first sicht to 
was amazed to find that, as I looke 


S a fe 


Ten 
oment, 


rom DON my 
Was informed that it 
i 


another, in which 


e very sina 
ed steadi: ll, but 


it, it grew still larger, It was the heart Baily Upon 
a noted prude, who lives the next door ae Melissa, 
ne, 


‘ €I show you this,’ says the 


it is i : hantom, « 
it is indeed a rarity, and you hae om, ¢ be 


ve the happi 
ps happiness tu 


into my hands a large crystal elass th He then ut 
heart, in which, though I examined ee Paclosed a 
most nicety, I could not perceive any E the ut. 
made no scruple to affirm that it must be ie 

of Seraphina; and was glad, but not sur a heart 
find that it was so. ‘ She is indeed? conte 8 
guide, ‘the ornament as well as the ane he 
sex.’ At these last words he pointed to the h Ni 
of several of her female acquaintance which levis 
different phials, and had very laree spots in fee 
all of a deep blue. * You are not to wonder,’ ae 
he, ‘that you see no spot ina heart, whose inno. 
cence has been proof against al! the corruptions of a 
depraved age. If it has any blemish, it is too sinall 
to be discovered by human eyes.’ 

“J laid it down, and took up the hearts of other 
females, in all of which the somes ran in several 
| veins, which were twisted together, and made a very 
perplexed figure. I asked the meaning of it, and 
was told it represented deceit. 

“ I should have been glad to have examined the 
kearts of several of my acquaintance, whom I knew 
to be particularly addicted to drinking, gaming, in- 
triguing, &c., but my interpreter told me I must let 
that alone until another opportunity, and fung down 
the cover of the chest with so much violence as im- 
mediately awoke me.” 


Cause 
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Dicitis,.omnis in imbecillitate est et gratia, et carts. 
>ICERO. 


You pretend that all kindness and benevolence is 
founded in weakness. 


Man may be considered in two views, as a rea- 
sonable and as a sociable being; capable of be- 
coming himself either happy or miserable, ant o 
contributing to the happiness or misery of his = 
low-creatures. Suitably to this double capacity, th’ 
Contriver of human nature hath wisely furnished it 
with two principles of action, self-love and ee 
lence; designed one of them to render man Mir > an 
to his own personal iuterest, the other to ae 
him for giving his utmost a ance to all enges ot 
in the same pursuit. ‘This is such an aceon 
our frame, so agreeable to reason, 80 much oh 
honour of our Maker, and the credit of our Desa 
that it may appear somewhat unaccountable t a 
should induce men to represent human natu 


i } fear Gets looking on the heart of a man which I they do under characters of disadvantage ; T AE 
E sande AAN am rancour.’ My teacher com- | drawn it with a little and sordid aspect, W a } o 
h: O 400K upon it: I did so, and tomy un- | sure they can possibly take in such a picture. be 
Re ii speakable surprise, found th a velling s it i ir ow ch ii wo i 
iE E A AA at a small swelling spot, | they reflect that it is their own, and, he origi- 
of ay. ie a Jai took to be ill-will towards me, was | lieve themselves, is not more odious than Ae stram 
is son wholly. dis and that upon my nearer inspection | nal? One of the first that talked in this Ie j wou 
tae at wholly disappeared; upon which the phantom | of our nature was Epicurus. Beneficence 
ii ESS rey a eae 
E vi a ET =e 
i 
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— ae “ ` 5 le re d 
s „rs say, 18 all founded in weakness; and, 
nis Ua pretended, the kindness that passeth be- 


yer 1 
cs men and men is by every mun directed to 
reli This, it must be confessed, is of a piece 


ith the rest of that hopeful philosophy, which, hav- 
pwit tched man up out of the four elements, at- 
| mg Pas his being to chance, and derives all his 
ro from an unintelligible declination of atoms. 
Pi for these glorious discoveries the poct is beyond 
| neasure transported in the praises of his hero, as if 
fe must needs be something more than man, only 
for an endeavour to prove that man is in nothing 
superior to beasts. In this school was Mr. Hobbes 
jnstructed to speak after the same manner, if he did 
| pot rather draw his knowledge from an observation 
of his own temper; for he somewhere unluckily lays 
l down this as a rule, that from the similitudes of 
thoughts and passions, of one man to the thoughts 
and passions of another, whosoever looks into him- 
‘self and considers what he doth when he thinks, 
| hopes, fears, &c., and upon what grounds, he shall 
hereby read and know what are the thoughts and 
passions of all other men upon the like occasion. 
Now we will allow Mr. Hobbes to know best how 
(he was inclined ; but in earnest, I should be heartily 
! out of conceit with myself if I thought myself of this 
unamiable temper as he affirms, and should have as 
little kindness for myself as for any body in the 
world. Hitherto I always imagined that kind and 
benevolent propensions were the original growth of 
the heart of man; and, however checked and over- 
| topped by counter-inclinations that have since sprung 
‘up within us, have still some force in the worst of 
tempers, and a considerable influence on the best. 
[And methinks it is a fair step towards the proof of 
this, that the most beneficent of all beings is he who 
hath an absolute fulness of perfection in himself, 
| who gave existence to the universe, and so cannot 
ibe supposed to want that which he communicated, 
| without diminishing from the plenitude of his own 
| power and happiness. The philosophers before men- 
| tioned have indeed done all that in them lay to in- 
validate this argument; for, placing the gods ina 
| state of the most elevated blessedness, they describe 
them as selfish as we poor miserable mortals can be, 
‘and shut them out from all concern for mankind, 
‘upon the score of their having no need of us. But 
iif He that sitteth in the heavens wants not us, we 


stand in continual need of him; and, surely, next | ing delight which immediately follows the giving joy 


ito the survey of the immense treasures of his own 
mind, the most exalted pleasure he receives is from 


the gulf of non-existence, rejoicing in the various 
degrees of being and happiness imparted to them. 
And as this is the true, the glorious character of the 
Deity, so in forming a reasonable creature he would 
not, if possible, suffer his image to pass out of his 
hands unadorned with a resemblance of himself in 
this most lovely part of his nature. For what com- 
placency coulda mind, whose love is as abounded 
as his knowledge, have in a work so unlike himself; 
a creature that should be capable of knowing and 
conversing with a vast circle of objects, and love 
none but himself? What proportion would there 
be between the head and the heart of such a crea- 
ture, its affections, and its understanding? Or could 
{a society of such creatures, with no other bottom but 
self-love on which to maintain a commerce, ever 
flourish? Reason, it is certain, would oblige every 
¡man to pursue the general happiness as the means 
;t© procure and establish his own; and yet, if be- 
Sides this consideration, there were nota natural in- 


beholding millions of creatures, lately drawn out of | ance, really inexpressible, what can this be owing tc 


stinct, prompting men to desire the welfare and sa- 
‘tisfaction of others, self-love, in defiance of the 
admonitions of reason, would quickly run all things 
into a state of war and confusion. As nearly inte- 
‘rested as the soul is in the jate of the body, our pro-- 
vident Creator saw it necessary, by the constant 
| returns of hunger and thirst, those ımportunate ap-- 
petites, to put it in mind of its charge: knowing that 
if we should eat and drink no oftener than cold ab-- | 
stracted speculation should put us upon these exer- | 
cises, and then leave it to reason to prescribe the- j 
quantity, we should soon refine ourselves out of this 
bodily lite. And, indeed, it is obvious to remark, 
|that we follow nothing heartily, unless carried to it 
‘by inclinations which anticipate our reason, and, 
ilike a bias, draw the mind strongly towards it. In. 
order, therefore, to establish a perpetual intercourse 
of benefits among mankind, their Maker would not 
fail to give them this generous prepossession of be- 
nevolence, if, as I have said, it were possible. And 
from whence can we go about to argue its impossi- 
bility ? Is it inconsistent with self-love? Are their- 
motions contrary? No more than the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth is opposed to its annual; or its 
motion round its own centre, which might be im-, 
proved as an illustration of seli-love, to that which. 
whirls it about the common centre of the world, an- 
swering to universal benevolence. Is the force of 
self-love abated, or its interest prejudiced, by bene-- 
volence? So far from it, that benevolence, though 
a distinct principle, is extremely serviceable to self- 
love, and then doth most service when it is least 
| designed. , 

But to descend from reasun to matter of fact; the- 
pity which arises on sight of persons in distress, and. 
the satisfaction of mind which is the consequence of 
| having removed them into a happier state, are ın- 
| stead of a thousand arguments to prove sucha thing 
as a disinterested benevolence. Did pity proceed. 
from a reflection we make upon our liableness to 
the same ill accidents we see befal others, it were- 
nothing to the present purpose; but this is assign- 
ing an artificial cause of a natural passion, and can 
by no means be admitted as a tolerable account of 
it, because children and persons most thoughtless- į 
about their own condition, and incapable of entering 
into the prospects of futurity, feel the most violent 
touches of compassion. And then, as to that charm-- 


to another, or relieving his sorrow, and is, when the- 
objects are numerous, and the kindness of import- 


but a consciousness of a man’s having done some- 
thing praiseworthy, and expressive of a great soul ?- 
Whereas, if in all this he only sacrificed to vanity 
and self-love, as there would be nothing brave in ac— 
tions that make the most shining appearance, so na- 
ture would not have rewarded them with this divine 
pleasure; nor could the commendations, which a. 
person receives for benefits done upon selfish views, 
be at all more satisfactory than when he is applauded. | 
for what he doth without design; because in both į 
cases the ends of self-love are equally answered.. | 
The conscience of approving one’s self a benefactor | 


to mankind is the noblest recompense for being so; + 


doubtless it is, and the most interested cannot pro- | 


pose any thing so much to their own advantage; 
notwithstanding which, the inclination is neverthe 

less unselfish. The pleasure which attends the gra- 
tification of our hunger and thirst is not the cause 
of these appetites; they are previous to any such 
prospect; and so likewise is the desire of doing good ; 


j 
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with this difference, that, beng seated in the intel- 
lectual part, this last, though antecedent to seon 
may yet be improved and regulated by it; and, 
will add, is no otherwise a virtue than as it is so. 
Thus have I contended for the dignity of that nature 
T have the honour to partake of: and, after all the 
evidence produced, think I have aright to conclude, 
against the motto of this paper, that there is such a 
thing as generosity in the world. Though, if I were 
under a mistake in this, I should say as Cicero in 
relation to the immortality of the soul, I willingly 
err, and should believe it very much for the interest 
of mankind to lie under the same delusion. For the 
contrary notion naturally tends to dispirit the mind, 
and sinks it into a meanness fatal to the godlike 
zeal of doing good: as, on the other hand, it teaches 
people to be ungrateful, by possessing them with a 
persuasion concerning their benefactors, that they 
have no regard to them in the benefits they bestow. 
Now he that banishes gratitude from among men, 
by sv doing, stops up the stream of beneficence : for 
though in conferring kindnesses a truly generous 
man doth not aim at a return, yet he looks to the 
qualities of the person obliged; and as nothing 
renders a person more unworthy of a benefit than 
his being without all resentmeni of it, he will not be 
-extremely forward to oblige such a man. 


4 


No. 589.) FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1714. 


Persequitur scelus ille suum : labefactaque tandem 
Tetibus innumeris, adductaque funibus arbor 

Corruit Ovin, Met. viii. 774. 

The impious axe he plies, loud strokes resound : 

‘Till dragg’d with ropes, and fell’d with many a wound, 
The loosen’d tree comes rushing to the ground. 


Sir, 
“I am so great an admirer of trees, that the spot 


-of ground I have chosen to build.a small seat upon | 


in the country is almost in the midst of a large 
wood. Iwas obliged, much against my will, to cut 
ee down several trees, that I might. have any such 
| thing as a walk in my gardens; but. then I have 
| much a wood as I found it. ‘The moment you turn 
| either to the right or left you are in a forest, where 
nature presents you with a much more beautiful 
scene than could have been raised by art. 
i “Instead of tulips or carnations Í can show you 
oaks in my gardens of four hundred years’ standing, 
and a knot of elms that might shelter a troop of 
horse from the rain. 
5 “Tt is not without the utmost indignation, that I 
observe several prodigal. young heirs in the neigh- 
bourhood felling down the most glorious monuments 
of their ancestor's industry, and ruining, in a day, 
the product of ages. 

“Tam mightily pleased with your discourse upon 
Planting, which put me upon looking into my books, 


8] to give you some account of the veneration the 
i ancients had for trees, There is an old tradition 
: that Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a cedar; 
j E and that these three iucorporated into one trec, 
iR which was cut down for the building of the temple 
Ri of Solomon, 


“ Jsidorus, who lived in the reign of Constantius, 
assures us, ithat he saw, even in his time, that fa- 
mous oak in the plains of Mamre, under which 
Abraham is reported to have dwelt; and adds, that 
the people looked upon it with a great veneration, 
aud proserved it as a sacred tree. 


1 
| taken care to leave the space between every walk as 


| 


it as the highest piece of sacrilege to im; 

trees which they took to be protected p Jure Certain 

The story of Erisicthon, the grove of Y Some deity 
d 


that at Delphi, are all instances of th; odona, ana 


“If we consider the machine in ais Kind 
blamed by several critics, in this ee S0 much 
hardly think it too violent, eit 

“< #ineas, when he built 
for Italy, was obliged to ¢ 
mount Ida, which howeve 
had obtained leave from C 
dicated. 


ar 
r, that they mihi 
waves or winds 
romised her that 
be transformed 
e poct tells ns 


And now at length the number'd hours were 

Prefix'd by Fate's irrevocable doom, 

When the great mother of the gods was frec 

To save her ships, and finish Jove's decree, 

First, from the quarter of the morn there sprun, 

A light that sing’d the heavens, and shot alon 5 

Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden tres 

Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires; ¢ 

And last a voice, with more than mortal sounds, 

Both hosts in arms opposed with equal horror Wounds 
‘O Trojan race, your needless aid forbear: > 

And know my ships are my peculiar care, 

With greater ease the bold Rutulian may 

With hissing brands attempt to burn the sea, 

‘Than singe my sacred pines. But you, my charge, 

Leos’d from your crooked anchors, launched at large, 

Exalted each a nymph; forsake the sand, 

And swim the seas, at Cybele’s command.’ 

No sooner had the goddess ceased to speak, 

When lo, th’ obedient ships their hawsers break ! 

And strange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 

They plunge their prows, and dive and spring again: 

As many beauteous maids the billows sweep, 

As rode before tall essels on the deep. - 

Drypex's Vira. 


come, 


“The common opinion concerning the nymphs, 
whom the ancients called Hamadryads, is more to 
ihe honour of trees than any thing yet mentioned. 
It was thought the fate of these nymphs had so near 
a dependance on some trees, more especially oaks, 
that they lived and died together. For this reasor 
they were extremely grateful to such persons wno 
preserved those trees with which their being sub- 
sisted. Apollonius tells usa very remarkable story 
to this purpose, with which I shall conclude my 
letter. 3 

“ A certain man, called Rhæcus, observing an old 
oak ready to fall, and being moved with a sort of 
compassion towards the tree, ordered his servants t0 
pour in fresh carth at the roots of it, and set it up- 
right. The Hamadryad, or nymph, who me 
cessarily have perished with the tree, ema 0 
him the next day, and, after having returned H a 
her thanks, told him she was ready to grant Yri 
ever he should ask. As she was extremely heeaarh 
Rhæcus desired he might be entertained as a 
lover. The Hamadryad, not much displeased see 
the request, promised’ to give him a meeting, hie 
commanded him for some days to abstain from a 
embraces of all other women, adding, that ah 
would send a bee to him, to let him know pusei 
was tobe happy. Rhæcus was, it seems, tóo a 4 
addicted to gaming, and happened to be inat Balle 
ill-luck when the faithful bee came E 
him; so that, instead of minding his kin 1 
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“ The heathens still went further, and regarded | The Hamadryad was so provoked at jer ow? 
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xo,590.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1714. 


Assiduo labuntur tempora motu, 

s uc Numen. Neque enim consistere lumen, 

ora potest: sed ut unda impellitur unda, 

prior venienti, urgetque priorem ; 

‘Tempora sic fugiunt pariter, pariterque sequuntur : 

Et nova sunt semper. Num quod fuit ante, relictum est: 

Fitque, quod haud fuerat: momentaque cuncta novantur. 
Ovın, Met. xv. 179. 

are in perpetual flux, and run, 

Like rivers from their fountains, Tolling on, 

For time, no more than streams, is at a stay; 

The flying hour is ever on her way: 

And as the fountains still supply their store, 

‘fhe wave behind impels the wave before; 

‘Thus in successive Cours the minutes run, 

And urge their predecessor minutes on 

Sull moving, ever new; for former things 

Are laid aside, like abdicated kings; 

‘And every moment alters what is done, 

‘And innovates some act, till then unknown.—Drypew. 


Non secu 
Nec levis h 
Urgeturque 


Fen times 


The following discourse comes from the same hand 
with the Essays on Infinitude. 


“4 


“We consider infinite space as an expansion 
without a circumference: we consider eternity, or 
infinite duration, as a line that has neither a be- 
ginning nor an end. In our speculations of infinite 
space, we consider that particular place in which we 
exist as a kind of centre to the whole expansion. In 
our speculations of eternity, we ‘consider the time 
which is present to us as the middle, which divides 
the whole line into two equal parts. For this reason 
many witty authors compare the present time to an 
isthmus, or narrow neck of land, that rises in the 
midst of an ocean, immeasurably diffused on either 
side of it. k 

“ Philosophy, and indeed common sense, naturaily 
throws eternity under two divisions, which we may 
call in English that eternity which is past, and that 
eternity which is to come. The learned terms of 
fElernitas a parte ante, and Æternitas a parte post, 
may be more amusing to the reader, but can have 
no other idea affixed to them than what is conveyed 
to us by those words, an eternity that is past, and 
an eternity that is to come, Each of these eternities 
is bounded at the one extreme; or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the Jatter a beginning. 

“ Let us first of all consider that eternity which 
is past, reserving that which is to come for the sub- 
ject of another paper. The nature of this eternity 
is utterly inconceivable by the mind of man: our 
reason demonstrates to us that it has been, but at 
the same time can frame no idea of it, but what is 
big with absurdity and contradiction. We can have 
no other conception of any duration which is past, 
than that all of it was once present; and whatever 
was once present is at some certain distance from 
us, and whatever is at any certain distance from us, 
be the distance never so remote, cannot be eternity. 


The very notion of any duration being past, implies 
that it was once present, for the idea of being once 
present is actually included in the idea of its being 
past. This, therefore, is a depth not to be sounded 
We are sure that there 
has Leen an eternity, and yet contradict ourselves 
When we measure this eternity by any notion which | telling us that he comprehe 


by human understanding. 


We can frame of it. 


and the il, usage of her messenger, 
ved Rhæcus of the use of his limbs. 
story, he was not so much a 
ade a shift tc cut down the tree, | 


find that the difficulties we meet with in our con- 
ceptions of eternity proceed from this single reason, 
that we can have no other idea of any kind of dura- 
tion than that by which we ourselves, and all other 
created beings, do exist; which is, a successive du- 
ration made up of past, present, and to come. There 
is nothing which exists after this manner, all the 
parts of whose existence were not once actually 
present, and consequently may be reached by a 
certain number of years applied to it. We may 
ascend as high as we please, and employ our being 
to that eternity which is to come, in adding millions 
of years to millions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountain-head of duration, to any begin- 
ning in eternity: but at the same time we are sure 
| that whatever was once present does lie within the 
reach of numbers, though perhaps we can never be 
able to put enough* of them together for that pur- 
pose.: We may as well say, that any thing may be 
actually present in any part of infinite space, which 
does not lie at a certain distance from us, as that 
any part of infinite duration was once actually pre- 
sent, and does not also lic at some determined dis- 
tance frum us. The distance in both cases may be 

immeasurable and indeliniie as to our faculties, but 

our reason tells us that it cannot be so in itself 

Here, therefore, is that difficulty which human un- 

derstanding is not capable of surmounting. We are 

sure that something must have existed from eternity, 

and are at the same time, unable to conceive, that 

any thing which exists, according to our notion of | 
existence, can have existed from eternity. r 

“Tt is hard for arceader, whe has not rolled this 
thought in his own mind, to follow in such an ab- 
stracted speculation; but I have been the longer on 
it, because I think it isa demonstrative argument 
of the being and eternity of God: and, though there | 
are many other demonstrations which lead us to this 
great truth, I do net think we ougnt to lay aside 
any proofs in this matter, which the light of reason 
has suggested to us, especially when it is such aone | 
as has been urged by men famous for their pene- 
tration and force of understanding, and which ap- 
pears altogether conclusive to those who will be at 
the pains to examine it. $ 
_ © Having thus considered that eternity which is 
past, according to the best idea we can frame of it, 
I shall now draw up those several articles on this 
subject, which are dictated to us by the light of rea- 
son, and which may be looked upon as the creed of 
a philosopher in this great point. 

“First, It is certain, that no being could have 
made itself; for if so, it must have acted before it 
was, which is a contradiction. 

* Secondly, ‘That therefore some being must have 
existed from all eternity. 

“Thirdly, That whatever exists after the manner 
of created beings, or according to any notions which 
we have of existence, coukl not have existed from 
eternity. 

“Fourthly, That this eternal Being must there- 
fore be the great Author of nature, © the Ancient oi 
Days,’ who, being at infinite distance in his perfec- 
tions from all finite and created beings, exists in a 
quite different manner from them, and in a manner 
of which they can have no idea. 

« I know that several of the schoolmen, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre- 
tended to explain the manner of God’s existence, by 
uds infinite duration ix 
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“Tf we go to the bottom of this matter, we shall| * Enow. The singular number is teze used for the plurst 
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infinite instant; that nothing with reference to his 

existence is either past or to come: to which the | 

ingenious Mr. Cowley alludes in his description of 
g 

heayen :— 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does always Jast 


“For my own part, I look upon these proposi- 
: tions as words that have no ideas annexed to them: 
and think men had better own their ignorance than 
advance doctrines by which they mean nothing, and | 
which, indeed, are self-contradictory. We cannot 
be ton modest in our disquisitions when we meditate 
on Him, who is environed with 50 much glory and 
perfection, who is the source of being, the fountain 
of all that existence which we and his whole crea- 
tion derive from him. Let us, therefore, with the 
utmost humility acknowledge, that as some being 
must necessarily have existed from eternity, so this | 
being does exist after an incomprehensible manner, 
since it is impossible for a being to have existed 
from eternity after our manner or notions of ex- 
istence. Revelation confirms these natural dictates 
of reason in the accounts which it gives us of the! 
divine existence, where it tells us, that he is the 
| same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; that he is the 
| Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending ; 
| that a thousand years are witn him as one day, and 
| one day as a thousand years: by which, and the 
| like expressions, we are taught that his existence 
| with relation to time or duration is infinitely differ- 
| ent from the existence of any of his creatures, and 
1 


consequently that it is impossible for us to frame any 
| adeguate conceptions of it. 


“Tn the first revelation which he makes of his own 


being, he entitles himself, ‘I Am that I Am ; and 
| when Moses desires to know what name he shall 
give him in his embassy to Pharaoh, he bids him 
say, that ‘I Am hath sent you.’ Our great Creator, 
é by this revelation of himself, does in a manner ex- 
y | clude every thing else from a real existence, and 
distinguishes himself from his creatures as the only 
being which trnly and really exists. The ancient 
Platonic notion, which was drawn from speculations 
of eternity, wonderfully agrees with this revelation 
which God has made oï himself. There is nothing, 
j say they, which in reality exists, whose existence, as 
we call it, is pieced up of past, present, and to 
f come, Such a flitting and successive existence, is 
rather a shadow of existence, and something which 
is like it, than existence itself. He only properly 
exists whose existence is entirely present; that is, 
in other words, who exists in the most perfect man- 
ner, and in such a manner as we have no idea of. 
“I shall conclude this speculation with one use- 
ful inference. How can we sufficiently prostrate 
ourselves and fall down before our Maker, when we 
i consider that ineffable goodness and wisdom which 
contrived this existence for finite natures? What 


| ever be the work of eternity.” 


| conceives himself to be thoroughly qualified, having 


in the secrecy of devotion, IR l 
soul, than to be expressed by a he sil 
Being has not given us poyer poy a 
to extol and magnify such unutterable an Sufficiens | 
“ It is however some comfort to us e Koodness, i 
be always doing what we s is, that 


hall 
and that a work whic eyb 


we shall 
h cannot be finist 
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Ovin, Trist, 3 
Love the soft subject of his sportive Muse al 


8,1714. 


I HAVE just received a letter from 
who tells me he has observed, with no small 
Coney) that my papers have of late been vent eon 
in relation to love: a subject which ty felt) 
ably handled, can scarcely fail of being Sipe 
ceived by both sexes. r: 5 Weill. re- 

If my invention, therefore, should be almost ex 
hausted on this head, he offers to serye under i i 
the quality of a love-casuist; for which place ne 


a gentleman, 


made this passion his principal study, and observed 
it in all its different shapes and appearances from. 
the fifteenth to the forty-fifth year of his age. 

He assures me with an air of confidence, which L i 
hope proceeds from his real abilities, that he does | 
not doubt of giving judgment to the satisfaction of 
| the parties concerned on the most nice and intricate- 
cases which can happen in an amour: as, 

How great the contraction of the fingers must be 
before it amounts to a squeeze by the hand. i 

What can be properly termed an absolute deniel | 
from a maid, and what from a widow. | 

What adyances a lover may presume to make, | 
after having received a pat upon his shoulder from 
his mistress’s fan. 

Whether a lady, at the first interview, may allow 
a humble servant to kiss her hand. $ 

How far it may be permitted to caress the maid, 
in order to succeed with the mistress. ; 

What constructions a man may put upon asmile, 
and in what cases a frown goes for nothing. 

On what occasion a sheepish leok may do ser- 
vice, &c. | 

Asa further proof of his skill, he also sent me 
several maxims in love, which he assures me are the 
result of a long and profound reflection, some a 
which I think myself obliged to communicate to t : 
public, not remembering to have seen them befor 
in any author. 

“There are more calamities in the w 
from love than from hatred. 

“ Love is the daughter of Idlenes 
of Disquietude. ee 

“Men of grave natures, says Sir Fran 


orld arising 
s, but the mother 


cis Bacon, 
nen 


must be the overflowings of that good-will, which 
prompted our Creator to adapt existence to beings 
in whom it is not necessary; especially when we 
consider that ne himself was before in the complete 
possession of existence and of happiness, and in the 
G. full enjoyment of eternity. What man can think of 
K r himself as called out and separated from nothing, of 
a * | his being maae a conscious, a reasonable, end a 
: nappy creature; in short, of being taken in asa 
f | sharer of existence, and a kind of partner in eter- 
í aity, without being swallowed ap in wonder, in 
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are the most constant; for the same reaso 
should be more constant than women. or 
“The gay part of mankind is most amorot?, 
serious most loving. while she 
“ A coquette often 
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loses her reputation 


preserves her virtue. Á con 
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she has lost her virtue. P 
“ Love refines a man’s behaviour, 
woman’s ridiculous. 
“ Love is generally 
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erally extinguish the remains of it. 
een A woman who from being a slattern becomes 
neat, or from rene ihre becomes a slat- 
a 9 r in love. 

P is most certainly in ; 

te shall make use of this gentleman’s skill as [ see 
and since I am got upon the subject of 
lude this paper with a copy of verses 
sent me by an unknown hand, as 
be above the ordinary run of 


the 


sover- 


occasion 5 
love, shall conc 
which were lately 
[ look upon them to 

rs. 
E author tells me they were written in one of 
‘his despairing fits; and I find entertains some hope 
istress may pity such a passion as he 


that his mm 9 
has described, before she knows that she is herself 


Corinna. 
Conceal fond man, conceal the mighty smart, 
Nor tell Corinna she has fir'd thy heart. 
In vain would’st thou complain, in vain pretend 
To ask a pity which she must not lend. 
She’s too much thy superior to comply, 
Aud too, too fair to let thy passion die. 
Languish in secret, and with dumb surprise 
Drink the resistless glances of her eyes. 
‘At awful distance entertain thy grief, 
Be still in pain, but never ask relief. 
Ne’er tempt her scorn of thy consuming state 
Be any way undone, but fly her hate. 
‘Thou must subimit to see thy charmer bless 
Some happier youth that shall admire her less; 
Who in that lovely form, that heavenly mind, 
Shall miss ten thousand beauties thou could’st find. 
Who with low fancy shall approach her charms, 
While half enjoy'd she sinks into his arms. 
She knows not, must not know, thy noble fire, 
Whom she and whom the Muses do inspire : 
Her image only shall thy breast employ. 
And fill thy captive soul with shades of joy; 
Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by day, 
And never never from thy bosom stray.* 


No. 592.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1714. 
—Studium sine divite vena.—Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 409 
Art without a vein.—Roscomson. 


I Look upon the playhouse as a world within it- 
self. They have lately furnished the middle region 
‘of it with a new set of meteors, in order to give the 
sublime to many modern tragedies. I was there 
last winter at the first rehearsal of the new thunder,t 
which is much more deep and sonorous than any 
hitherto made use of. ‘They have a Salmoneus 
behind the scenes who plays it off with great success. 
Their lightnings are made to flash more briskly than 
heretofore ; their clouds are also better furbelowed, 
and more voluminous; not to mention a violent 
storm locked up in a great chest, that is designed 
for the Tempest. They are also provided with above 
a dozen showers of snow, which, as I am informed, 
are the plays of many unsuccessful poets artificially 
cut and shredded for that use. Mr. Rymer’s Edgar 
is to fall in snow at the next acting of King Lear, 


in order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, the dis- 
tress of that unfortunate prince; and to serve by 
way of decoration to a piece which that great critic 
has written against. 

I do not indeed wonder that the actors should be 
such professed enemies to those among our nation 


who are commonly known by the name of critics, 
eona od Se Ta E TO ke 
tins The author of these verses was Gilbert, the second bro- 
er of Eustace Budgell. Esq. 
men pearently an allusion to Mr. Dennis’s new ana improved 
A hod of making thunder: at whom several obligue scukes 
às Paper seem tu have been aimed 
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to revive a decaying passion | takes. 
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‘a play, not because it is ill written, but because it 
Several of them lay it down as a maxim, | 
that whatever dramatic performance has a long run, 
[must of necessity be good for nothing; as though 
the first precept in poetry were “ not to please.” — 
Whether this rule holds good or not, I shall leave to 
the determination of those who are better judges 
than myself; if it does, I am sure it tends very much 
to the honour of those gentlemen who have esta- 
blished it ; few of their pieces having been disgraced 
by a run of three days, and most of them being so 
exquisitely written, that the town would never give 
them more than one night’s hearing. 

I have a great esteem fora true critic, such as 
Aristotle and Longinus among the Greeks ; Horace 
and Quintilian among the Romans; Boileau and 
Dacier. among the French. But it is our misfortune 
that some, who set up for professed critics among us, 
are so stupid, that they do not know how to put ten 
words together with elegance or common propriety ; 
and withal so illiterate, that they have no taste of 
the learned languages, and therefore criticize upon 
old authors only at second-hand. They judge of 
them by what others have written, and not by any 
| notions they have of the authors themselves. The 

words unity, action, sentiment, and diction, pro- 
nounced with an air of authority, give them a figure 
‘among unlearned readers, who are apt to believe 
i they are very deep because they are unintelligible. 
| The ancient critics are full of the praises of their 
contemporaries; they discover beauties which es- 
| caped the observation of the vulgar, and very often 
find out reasons for palliating and excusing such 
little slips and oversights as were committed in the 
writings of eminent authors. On the contrary, mosi 
of the smatterers in criticism, who appear among us, 
make it their business to vilify and depreciate every | 
new production that gains applause, to decry ima- 
ginary blemishes, and to prove, by far-fetched argu- 
ments, that what pass for beauties in any celebrated | 
piece are faults and errors. In short, tha writings | 
of these critics, compared with those of the ancients, | 
are like the works of the sophists compared witk 
those of the old philosophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fraita of laziness 
and ignorance; which was probably ta reason, that 
in the heathen mythology, Momus is said to be the į 
son of Nox and Somnus, of darkaess and sleep. 
Idle men, who have not been at the pains to accom- 
plish or distinguish themselves, are very apt to de- 
tract from others; as ignorant men are very subject 
to decry those beauties in a celebrated work which 
they have not eyes to discover. Many of our sons | 
of Momus, who dignify themselves by the name of 
critics, are the genuine descendants of these two il- 
lustrious ancestors. ‘They are often led into those | 
numerous absurdities in which they daily instruct 
the people, by not considering that, first, there is 
sometimes a greater judgment shown in deviating | 
from the rules of art than in adhering to them ; and, | 
Qndly, that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of all the rules of art, 
than ia the works of a little genius, who not only 
knows but scrupulously observes them. 

First, We may often take notice of men who are 
perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good wri- 
ting, and notwithstanding choose to depart from 
them on extraordinary occasions. I could give in 
stances out of all the tragic writers of antiquity who 
have shown their judgment in this particular; and 
purposely 
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it has made way for a much higher 
the observation of such a rule would 
have been. Those who have surveyed the gones 
pieces of architecture and statuary, both ancient ana 
modern, know very well that there are frequent de- 
yiations from art in the works of the greatest 
masters, which have produced a much nobler effect 
than a more accurate and exact way of proceeding 
could have done. This often arises from what the 
Italians call the gusto grande in these arts, which is 
what we call the sublime in wniting. 2 ; 

Tn the next place, our critics do not seem sensible 
that there is more beauty in the works of a great 
genius, who is ignorant of the rules of art, than in 
those of alittle genius, who knows and observes 
them. Itis of these men of genius that Terence 
speaks, in opposition to the little artificial cavillers 
of his time :— 

Quorum remulari exoptat negligentiam 
Potius, quam istorum obscuram diligentiam. 


Whose negligence he would rather imitate than these 
men’s obscure diligence 


drama, when 
beauty than 


A critic may have the same consolation in the ill 
success of his play as Dr. South tells us a physician 
has at the death of a patient, that he was killed se- 
cundum artem. Our inimitable Shakspeare is a 
stumbling-block to the whole tribe of these rigid 
critics. Who would not rather read one of his 
plays, where there is not a single rule of the stage 
observed, than any production of a modern critic, 
where there isnot one.of them violated! Shakspeare 
was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the stone in Pyrrhus’s ring, 
which as Pliny tells us, had the figure of Apoio and 
the nine Muses in the veins of it, produced by the 
-pontaneous hand of nature, withet any help 
ftom art. v4 
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Quale, per incertam lunam, sub luce maligna, 

Est iter in sylvis—— Viro, Æn. vi. 270. 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the moon's doubtful and malignant light.— DRYDEN. 


My dreaming correspondent, Mr. Shadow, has 
sent me a second letter, with several curious obser- 
yations on dreams in general, and the method to 
render sleep improving: an extract of his letter will 
not, I presume, be disagreeable to my readers. 


“ Since we have so little time to spare, that none 
of it may be lost, I see’ no reason why we should 
neglect to examine those imaginary scenes we are 
presented with in sleep, only because they have less 
reality in them than our waking meditations, A 
traveller would bring his judgment in question, who 


should despise the directions of his map for want of} 


real roads in it, because here stands a dot instead of 
atown, or a cipher instead of a city; and it must 
be along day’s journey to travel through two or 
three inches. Fancy in dreams give us much such 
another landscape of life as that does of countries; 
and though its appearances may seem strangely 
jumbled together, we may often observe such traces 
and footsteps of noble thoughts, as, if carefully pur- 
sued, might lead us into a proper path of action. 


There is so much rapture and ecstasy in our fancied | 
bliss, and Something so dismal and shocking in our | 


fancied misery, that, though the inactivity of the 
body has given occasion for calling sleep the image 
cf death, the briskness of the fancy affords us a 
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strong intimation o 
never die. 
“I have wonderea Alas 

who came into the w Sarees the 
his parents, and had himself y 
dreaming, should often say that slee Mack ar 
which made him sensible he y 1S P Was one thing 
have not such fields of action in (eo > who 
vert my attention from this matter facies to di~ 
that in those operations of the mane ty Perceiyg 
is at rest, there is a certain vastness a € the body 
very suitable to the capacity, and a conception 
the force of that divine part in ou Fan ativelf 
which will last for ever. Neither dol ca 
but, had wea true account of the yonder 
last mentioned performed in his sleep, eh 
ing this little globe would hardly be Wo 
ing. I may affirm, without vanity 
compare several actions in Quintus 
some others in my own noctuary, 
hero of the two.” 5 


f something with; 
Within us on 

that ¢ 
By 


Great 
dreamed or 2? 
a tolerable A of by 


when | 
i Curtius with. 
appear the greater 


I shall close this subject with observine h 
while we are awake we are at liberty to el ay 
thoughts on what we please, but in sleep Pathe 
not the command of them. ‘The ideas which etek 
the fancy arise in us without our choice, either fa 
the occurrences of the day past, the temper we lie 
down in, or it may be the direction of some supe- 
rior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be so differently 
affected in sleep, that our actions of the day micht 
be either rewarded or punished with a little seh! 
happiness or misery. St. Austin was of opinion 
that, if in Paradise there was the same vicissitude of 
sleeping and waking as in the present world, the 
dreams of its inhabitants would be very happy. 

And so far at present our dreams are in powei, 


j that they are generally conformable to our waking 


thoughts, so that it is not impossible to convey our- 
selves to a concert of music, the conversation of dis- 
tant friends, or any other entertainment which has 
been before lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applying these hints, will find the 
necessity of making a good day of it, if they heartily: 
wish themselves a good night. 

I have considered Marcia’s prayer, and Lucius’s 
account of Cato, in this light. 

Marc. O ye immortal powers that guard the just, 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 

Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 

With easy dreams; remember all his virtues, 

And show mankind that goodness is your care 

k 1 
Luc. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man. 

O Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father; 

Some power invisible supports his soul, - 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him: 

I saw him stretch’d atease, his fancy lost 

In pleasing dreams; as I drew near his couch ; 

He smil'd, and cry’d, Cæsar, thou canst not hurt me 


Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a postscript, dete 
has no manner of title to the vision which succee He 
his first letter; but adds, that, as the gaiena i 3 
wrote it dreams very sensibly, he shall be gia Tae 
meet him some night or other, under the great ii 
tree, by which Virgil has given us a fine maons ; 
cal image of sleep, in order to turn over eth atl 
the leaves together, and oblige the public wi 
account of the dreams that lie under them 
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rodit amicum, 
on defendit, alio culpante ; UED y 
ui n stat risus hominum, famamque dicacis 
Qui cap qui non visa potest; commissa tacere 
Finger nit; hic niger est: hune tu, Romane, caveto. 
Qui neguit; i Hor. | Sat iv. §1 


all rail against his absent friends, 
Be See analizda not defends; 
Sports with their fame, and speaks whate`er he can, 
And only to be thought a witty man; 7 
+ Tells tales, and brings his friends in disesteem; 
That man’s & knave ;—be sure beware of him—Creecn. 


Absentem qui 


“Were all the vexations of life put together, we 
d find that a great part of them proceed from 
{those calumnies and reproaches which we spread 
abroad concerning one another, A 

There is scarce a man living, who is not, in some 
| degree, guilty of this offence; though at the same 
| ime, however we treat one another, it must be con- 
| fessed, that we all consent in speaking ill of the 
jersons Who are notorious for this practice. It ge- 
nerally takes its rise either from an ill-w 


‘ shoul 


ill to man- 
kind, a private inclination to make ourselves es- 
‘teemed, an ostentation of wit, and vanity of being 
thought in the secrets of the world; or from a de- 
sire of gratifying any of these dispositions of mind 
in those persons with whom we converse. 

The publisher of scandal is more or less odious to 
mankind, and criminalin himself, as he is influenced 
by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But, 
| whatever may be the occasion of spreading these 
| false reports, he ought to consider that the effect of 
| hem is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the 
| person at whom they are aimed. The injury is the 
| same, though the principle from whence it proceeds 
| may be different. 
| Asevery one looks upon himself with too much 
| indulgence when he passes a judgment on his own 
thoughts or actions, and as very few would be thought 
guilty of this abominable proceeding, which is so 
| universally practised, aud at the same time so uni- 
versally blamed, I.shall lay down three rules, by 
which I would have a man examine and search into 
his own heart, before he stands acquitted to himself 
of that evil disposition of mind which I am here 
mentioning. 

First of all, Let him consider whether he does not 
take delight in hearing the faults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
such little blackening accounts, and more inclined 
to be credulous on the uncharitable than on the 
good-natured side. 

Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to spread and 
propagate such reports as tend to the disreputation 
of another. 

These are the several steps by which this vice 
proceeds and grows.up into slander and defamation. 

In the first place, a man who takes delight in 
hearing the faults of others, shows sufliciently that 
he has a true relish of scandal, and consequently 
the seeds of this vice, within him. If his mind is 
gratified with hearing the reproaches which are cast 
on others, he will find the same pleasure in relating 
them, and be the more apt to do it, as he will natu- 
rally imagine every one he converses with is de- 
lighted in the same manner with himself. A man 
should endeavour, therefore, to wear out of his mind 


ened and inflamed by listening to such stories as 
tend to the disreputation of others. 

Tn the second place, a man should consult his own 
heart, whether he be not apt to believe such little 


blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 
guos on the uncharitable than on the good-natured 
side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself, and 
generally Cai from a mont consciousness of his 
own secret corruptions. It is a pretty saying of 
Thales, “ Falsehood is just as far diate ‘ia (aa 
as the ears are from the eyes.’* By which he 
would intimate, that a wise man should not easily 
give credit to the reports of actions which he has 
not seen. JI shall, under this head, mention two or 
three remarkable rules'to be observed by the mem- 
bers of the celebrated Abbey de la Trappe, as they 
are published in a little French book.t 

The fathers are there ordered never to give an 
ear to any accounts of base or criminal actions: to 
turn off all such discourse if possible; but, in case 
they hear any thing of this nature, so weil attested 
that they cannot disbelieve it, they are then to sup- 
pose that the criminal action may have proceeded 
from a good intention in him who is guilty of it. 
This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an extrava- 
gance; but it is certainly much more laudable than 
to suppose, as the ill-natured part of the world does, 
that indifferent and even good actions proceed from 


bad principles and wrong intentions. 

In the third place, 2 man should examine his 
heart, whether he does not find in it a secret incli- 
nation to propagate such reports as tend to the dis- 
reputation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, which I have 
hitherto been speaking of, arises to this degree of 
malignity, it discovers itself in its worst symptom, 
and is in danger of becoming incurable. I need not, | 
therefore, insist upon the guilt in this last particular, | 
which every one cannot but disapprove, who is not 
void of humanity, or even common discretion. I 
shall only add, that whatever pleasure any man 
may take in spreading whispers of this nature, he 
will find an infinitely greater satisfaction in con- 
quering the temptation he is under, by letting the 
secret die within his own breast. 
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— Non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
Hor, Ars Poet. ver. 12. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Nature, and the common laws of sense, 

Forbid to reconcile antipathies ; 

Or make a snake engender with a dove, 

And hungry tigers court the tender lambs.—RoscomMon 


Ir ordinary authors would condescend to write as 
they think, they would at least be allowed the praise 
of being intelligible. But they really take pains to 
be ridiculous; and, by the studied ornaments of 
style, perfectly disguise the little sense they aim at. 
There is a grievance of this sort in the common- 
wealth of letters, which I have for some time re- 
solved to redress, and accordingly I have set this 
day apart for justice. What I mean is the mixture 
of inconsistent metaphors, which is a fault but too 
often found in learned writers, but in all the un- 
learned without exception. 

In order to set thismatter ina clear light to every 
reader, I shall in the first place observe, that a 


È . . i imi 1 ror whig! eas 
this criminal curiosity, which is perpetually height- | metaphor is a simile in one word, which SOE. GO 


* St bæi Serm. 6l. 
+ Felibien, Description de l'Abbaye de la Trappe, Paria 
1671 ; reprinted in 1682. It is a letter of M Felibien to tho 


Duchess ot Liancourt 
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and images which affect the senses. 


jiehts; or, in other words, the same thing E La 
expressed by different metaphors, But pe seat ' 
is, that an unskilful author shall run Te i en 
phors so absurdly into one another, that there s 
be no simile, no agreeable picture, no apt zerena 
blance; but confusion, obscurity, and'nolse. haus | 
{have known a hero compared to a thunderbol t, a 
lion, and the sea; all and each of them reper 
metaphors for impetuosity, courage, OF ee Ae 
by bad management it hath so happened, that the 
thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, the lion hath 
Deen darted through the skies, and the billows have 
rolled out of the Libyan desert. z 

Lhe absurdity in this instance is obvious. And 
yet every time that clashing metaphors are put to- 
gether, this fault is committed more or less. It hath 
already been said, that metaphors are images of 
things whick affect the senses. An image, therefore, 
taken from what acts upon the sight, cannot, with- 
out violence, be applied to the hearing ; and so of 
the rest. It is no less an impropriety to make any 
being in nature or art to do things in its metaphorical 
state, which it could not do in its original. I shall 
jilustrate what 1 have said by an instance which I | 
have read more than once in controversial writers. 
“The heavy lashes,” saith a celebrated author, 
“shat have dropped from your pen,” &c. I sup- 
nose this gentleman having frequently heard of 
“gail dropping froma pen, and being lashed ina 
satire,” he was resolved to have them both at any 
rate, and so uttered this complete piece of nonsense. 
It will most effectually discover the absurdity of 
these monstrous unions, if we will suppose these 
metapkois or images actually painted. Imagine 
then a hand holding a pen, and several lashes of 
whipcord falling from it, and you have the true re- į 
presentation of this sort of eloquence. I believe, 
by this very rule, a reader may be able to judge of 
the union of all metaphors whatsoever, and deter- 
mine which are homogeneous, and which are hete- 
rogeneous; or to speak more plainly, which are 
consistent and which inconsistent. 

There is yet one evil more which I must take 
notice of, and that is the running of metaphors into 
tedious allegories; which, though an error on the 
better hand, causes confusion as much as the other. 
This becomes abominable, when the lustre of one 
word leads a writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander from his subject for a page together. I re- 
member a young fellow of this turn, who, having 
said by chance that his mistress had a world of 
charms, thereupon took occasion to consider her as 
one possessed of frigid and torrid zones, ard pur- 
sued her from the one pole to the other. 

_ shall conclude this paper with a letter written 
in that enormous style, which I hope my reader hath 
by this time set his heart against. ‘The epistle hath 
heretofore received great applause; but after what 
| hath been said, let any man commend it if he dare. 


‘Sin, 


1 “Alter the many heavy lashes that have fallen 
from your pen, you may justly expect in return all 
the load that my ink can lay upon your shoulders. 
You have quartered al! the foul Janguage upon me 


| 676 
convey the thoughts of the mind under resemblances 
| 
| 


There is not! shell never smell me out, 


ries Sie ; v 

anv thing in the world which may not be compared build a which you sow about the 
MY td a x Dy a is 1d a P) i 

to several things, if considered in sev eral distinct bu monument to your glory? N 


once forall, turn your eyes where 


80, Sir, y 
ou will; DN may 
you will find ti 
d waters, and 


fight these battles as long as y 
come to balance the account. 
have been fishing in trouble 
ignis fatuus hath bewildered 
you have built ‘upon a sandy fo 
your hogs to a fair market, 


lat yo 


thai 
you, and that men 


undation, and brought 
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c ; 
Í an, Sir, yours,” &¢ 
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> diig, 


Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telix 


E vid, Ep. xv.79, | 
Cupid's light darts my tender bosom move. Por 5 
-Pory 
THE case of my correspondent, who sends me the | 
following letter, has somewhat in it so Very wht | 
cal, that I know not how to entertain my read = 
better than by laying it before them, pee | 


«Sir, Middle Temple, Sept. 18, 
“I am fully convinced that there 
earth a more impertinent creature than an impor- 
tunate loyer. We are daily complaining of the se. | 
verity of our fate to people who are whollv uncon- j 
cerned in it; and hourly improving a passion, which 
we would persuade the world is the torment of our 
lives. Notwithstanding this reflection, Sir, I can- 
not forbear acquainting you with my own case. You 
must know then, Sir, that, even from my childhood, 
the most prevailing inclination I could perceive in | 
myself was a strong desire to be in favour with the 
fair sex. I am at present in the one-and-twentieth 
year of my age; and should have made choice of a | 
she bedfellow many years since, had not my father, | 
who hasa pretty good estate of his own getting, and | 
passes in the world for a prudent man, been pleased | 
to lay it down as a maxim, that nothing spoils a | 
young fellow’s fortune so soon as marrying early, | 
and that no man ought to think of wedlock until | 
six-and-twenty. Knowing his sentiments upon this 
head, I thought it in vain to apply myself to women | 
of condition, who expect settlements; so that all | 
my amours have hitherto been with ladies who had 
no fortunes: but I know not how to give you so 
good an idea of me, as by laying before you the | 
history of my life. | 

“I can very well remember, that at my school- 
mistress’s, whenever we broke up, I was always for 
joining myself with the miss who lay-in, and was | 
constantly one of the first to make a party in mes 
play of Husband and Wife. ‘This passion for being | 
well with the females still increased as I advance | 
in years. At the dancing-school I contracted 60| 
many quarrels by struggling with my Uns o- 
lars for the partner I liked best, that upon a Da i 
night, before our mothers made their appearence: 
was usually up to the nose in blood. My fatl ep 
like a discreet man, soon removed me from this 
stage of softness to a school of discipline, hen a 
learnt Latin and Greek. I underwent severa i 
verities in this place, until it was thought Con rOn 
to send me tothe university: though, to conie ien 
truth, I should not have arrived so early at in- 
scat of learning, but from the discovery hes 
trigue between me and my master’s house re 
upon whom I had employed my rhetoric 50 oon 


is not upon | 


l 
| 


that could be raked out of the air of Billingsgate, 
without knowing who I am, or whether I deserved 
to be cupped and searified at this rate. I tell you 


“SoS Ee 


z Thad 
ally, that, though she was a yery elderly lady, a 
jalmost brought her to consent to marry fore thet 
my arrival at Oxford, 1 found logic so ery» 
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ae rs Tay 
oad of giving attention to the dead, I soon fell 
i dir essing the living. My first amour was with 
oe tt ail whom I shall call Parthenope: her 
a pre Told ale by the town-wall. Being often 
oe here by the proctor, J was forced at last, 
mistress’S reputation might receive no 
to confess my addresses were honourable. 


caught t 
that MY 


amish s 
a this I was immediately sent home; but Par- 
“nope soon after marrying @ shoemaker, I was 


wain suffered to return. My next affair was with 
hac tailor’s daughter, who deserted me for the sake 
of a young barber. Upon my complaining to one 
of my particular friends of this misfortune, the cruel 
wag made a mere jest of my calamity, and asked 
me with a smile, where the needle should turn but 
to the pole ?* After this I was deeply in love with 
a milliner, and at last with my bed-maker; upon 
which I was sent away, or, in the university phrase, 
rusticated for ever. 

“Upon my coming home, I settled to my studies 
so heartily, and contracted so great a reservedness 
by being kept from the eompany I most affected, 
‘that my father thought he might venture me at the 
‘Temple. 

“Within a week after my arrival, I began to 
shine again, aud became enamoured with a mighty 
\ pretty creature, who had every thing but money to 
recommend her. Having frequent opportunities of 
‘uttering all the soft things which a heart formed for 
‘Jove could inspire me with, I soon gained her con- 
| sent to treat of marriage; but unfortunately for us 
jall, in the absence of my charmer I usually talked 
‘the same language to her eldest sister, who is also 
very pretty. Now I assure you, Mr. Spectator, 
‘this did not proceed from any real affection I had 
i conceived for her; but, being a perfect stranger to 
„the conversation of men, and strongly addicted to 
‘associate with the women, I knew no other lan- 
| guage but that of love. I should, however, be very 
' much obliged to you if you could free me from the 
perplexity I am at present in. I have sent word to 
‘my old gentleman in the country that I am des- 
perately in love with the younger sister; and her 
father, who knew no better, poor man, acquainted 
him by the same post, that Ihad for some time 
| made my addresses to the elder. Upon this, old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has heard so much 
| of my exploits, that he intends immediately to order 
me to the South-sea. Sir, I have occasionally talked 


i 


| so much of dying, that I begin to think there is not 
; much in it; and if the old ’squire persists in his de- 


| sign, I do hereby give him notice that I am pro- 


; viding myself with proper instruments for the de- 


struction of despairing lovers: let him therefore 


Í look to it, and consider that by his obstinacy he may 
| himself lose the son of his strength, the world a 


hopeful lawyer, my mistress a passionate lover and 

| you, Mr. Spectator, 
| “Your constant Admirer, 

“Jeremy LOVEMORE.” 
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| 
— Mens sine pondere ludit.—PETR. 
The mind uncumber'd plays. 
| 
| 


Since J received my friend Shadow’s letter, seve- 
ral of my correspondents have been pleased to send 
me an account how they have been employed in 
| sleep, and what notable adventures they have been 


S 


è The common sign of a barber's shop 


engaged in during that moonshine in the brain. I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment of some 
few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they wili 
in time accustom themselves to dream a little more 
to the purpose. 

One, who styles himself Gladio, complains heavily 
that his fair one charges him with inconstancy, and ! 
docs not use him with half the kindness which the | 
sincerity of his passion may demand; the said | 
Gladio having by valour and stratagem put to death 
tyrants, enchanters, monsters, knights, &c. without 
number, and exposed himself to all manner of dan- 
gers for her sake and safety. He desires in his 
postscript to know whether, from a constant success 
in them, he may not promise himself to succeed in 
her esteem at last. 

Another, who is very prolix in his narrative, 
writes me word, that having sent a venture beyond 
sea, he took occasion one night to fancy himself 
gone along with it, and grown on a sudden the 
richest man in all the Indies. Having been there 
about a year or two, a gust of wind, that forced 
open his casement, blew him over to his native 
country again, where awaking at six o’clock, and 
the change of the air not agreeing with him, he 
turned to his left side in order to a second voyage; , 
but ere he could get on shipboard, was unfortu- f 
nately apprehended for stealing a horse, tried and 
condemned for the fact, and in a fair way of being 
executed, if somebody stepping hastily into his chun- į 
ber had not brought hima reprieve. This fellow, | 
too, wants Mr. Shadow’s advice; who, I dare say, i 
would bid him be content to rise after his first nap, 
and learn to be satisfied as soon as nature is. 

The next is a public-spirited gentleman, who tells 
me, that on the second of September at night the | 
whole city was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to ashes again by this time, if he had . 
not flown over it with the New River on his back, 
and happily extinguished the flames before they had ' 
prevailed too far, He would be informed whether ' 
he has not a right to petition the lord mayor and 
aldermen for a reward. 

A letter, dated September the 9th, acquaints | 
me, that the writer, being resolved to try his fortune, 

had fasted all that day; and, that he might be sure 

of dreaming upon something at night, procurea a © 
handsome slice of bride-cake, which he placed very | 
conveniently under his pillow. In the morning his 
memory happened to fail him, and he could recol- 
lect nothing but an odd fancy that he had eaten his 
cake: which being found upon search reduced to a 
few crumbs, he is resolved to remember more of his 
dreams another time, believing from this that there 

may possibly be somewhat of truth in them. | 

{ have received numerous complaints from several f 
delicious dreamers, desiring me to invent some me- | 
thod of silencing those noisy slaves whose occupa- į 
tions lead them to take their carly rounds about the | 
city in a morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
working strange confusion in the affairs of its inha- 
bitants. Several monarchs have done me the ho- 
nour to acquaint me how often they have been shook | 
from their respective thrones by the rattling of a 
coach or the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. And many 
private gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out ot 
vast estates by fellows not worth three-pence. A 
fair lady was just on the point of being married to a 


young, handsome, rich, ingenious nobleman, when 
jan impertinent tinker passing by forbid the baus 
land a hopeful youth, who had been newly advance 


lto great honour and preferment, was forcea by 
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neighbouring cobbler to resign all for an old song. 
Tt has been represented to me that those incon- 
siderable rascals do nothing but go about dissolving 
of marriages, and spoiling of fortunes, impoverish- 
ing rich, and ruining great people, interrupting 
beauties in the midst of their conquests, and gene- 
ralsin the course of their victories. A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a street without 
waking half a dozen kings and princes, tolcpen 
their shops or clean shoes, frequently transforming 
sceptres into paring-shovels, and proclamations into 
bills. I have by me a letter from a young statesman, 
who in five or six hours came to be emperor of Eu- 
rope, after which he made war upon the Great 
Turk, routed him horse and foot, and was crowned 
Jord of the universe in Constantinople: the conclu- 
sion of all his successes is, that on the 12th instant, 
about seven in the morning, his imperial majesty 
was deposed by a chimney-sweeper. : 4 
On the other hand, I have epistolary testimonies 
of gratitude from many miserable people, who owe 
to this clamorous tribe frequent deliverances from 
great misfortunes. A small-coalman,* by waking 
one of these distressed gentlemen, saved him from 
ten years’ imprisonment. An honest watchman, 
bidding a loud good-morrow to another, freed him 
from the malice of many potent enemies, and 
brought all their designs against him to nothing. 
A certain yaletudinarian confesses he has often 


| been cured of a sore throat by the hoarseness of a 


carman, and relieved from a fit of the gout by the 
sound of old shoes. A noisy puppy, that plagued a 
sober gentleman all night long with his imperti- 
nence, was silenced by a cinder-wench with a word 
speaking. 

Instead, therefore, of suppressing this order of 
mortals, I would propose it to my readers to make 
the best advantage of their morning salutations. A 
famous Macedonian prince, for fear of forgetting 
himself in the midst of his good fortune, had a youth 
to wait on him every morning, and bid him remem- 


ber that he was a man. A citizen who is waked by 
one of these criers, may regard him as a kind of 
remembrancer, come to admonish him that it is time 
to return to the circumstances he has overlooked all 
the night time, to leaye off fancying himself what 
he is not, and prepare to act suitably to the condi- 
‘tion he is really placed m. 

People may dream on as long as they please, but 
I shall take no notice of any imaginary adventures 
that do not happen while the sun is on this side the 
horizon. For which reason I stifle Fritilla’s dream at 
church last Sunday, who, while the rest of the audi- 
ence were enjoying the benefit of an excellent dis- 
course, was losing her money and jewels toa gen- 
tleman at play, until after 2 strange run of ill-luck 
“she was reduced to pawn three lovely pretty children 
for her last stake. Wher she had thrown them 
away, her companion went off, discovering himself 
by his usual tokens, a cloven foot and a strong smell 
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Janme igitur laudas, quod 
Ridebat, quoties a limine 
Protuleratque pedem: 


MBER 24, 1714 


de sapientit 

DUS alte 
moverat unum 3 
flebat contrarius alter ? 


Juv. S 
Will ye not now the pair of Sages praise Daf 
; , 


Who the same e: su’ cae 
One pity'd, one Sonne Cee ties 
One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes-Dayory 

MankInp may be divided into the merr 
serious, who both of them make a ver 
in the species, so long as they keep thei 
humours from degenerating into the neighbouri 
extreme; there being a natural tendency aa th ng 
to a melancholy moroseness, and in the othe fs 
fantastic levity. f BASE 

The merry part of the world are very amiable 
while they diffuse a cheerfulness through conversa. 
tion at proper seasons and on proper occasions; but 
on the contrary, a great grievance to society Shan 
they infect every discourse with insipid mirth, and 
turn into ridicule such subjects as are not suited to 
it. For though laughter is looked upon by the phi- 
losophers as the property of reason, the excess of it 
has been always considered as the mark of folly. 

On the other side, seriousness has its beauty whilst 
it is attended with cheerfulness and humanity, and 
does not come in unseasonably to pall the good 
humour of those with whom we converse. 

These two sets of men, notwithstanding that each 
of them shiné in their respective characters, are 
apt to bear a natural aversion and antipathy to one 
another. 

What is more usual than to hear men of serious 
tempers, and austere morals, enlarging upon the 
vanities and follies of the young and gay part of the 
species, whilst they look with a kind of horror upon 
such pomps and diversions as are innocent in them 
selves, and only culpable when they draw the mind 
too much ? A 

I could not but smile upon reading a passage 1m 
the account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life, 
wherein he represents it as a great blessing that in 
his youth he very narrowly escaped getting a place 
at court. 

It must indeed be confessed that levity of temper 
takes a man off his guard, and opens a pass to his 
soul for any temptaticn that assaults it. It fee 
all the approaches of vice, and weakens all the 
resistance of virtue; for which reason 2 renowne 
statesman in Queen Elizabeth’s days, after hoig 
retired from court and public business, 1 order to 
give himself up to the duties of religion, when ay 
of his old friends used to visit him, had still this 


y and the 
good figure 
r respective 


of brimstone, which last proved only a bottle of 
Spirits, which a good old lady applied to her nose, 
to put her in a condition of hearing the preacher’s 
third head concerning time. 

_ [f a man has no mind to pass abruptly from his 
imagined to his real circumstances, he may employ 
himself awhile in that new kind of observation which 
my Oneirocritical correspondent has directed him to 
make of himself. Pursuing the imagination through 


# Sir John Hawkins's Hist. of Music,‘ vol. v. p.70. The 
pame of this famous musical man was Thomas Britton. 
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word of advice in his mouth, ‘“‘ Be serious.” nd 
An eminent [talian author of this cast of meer 
speaktag of the great advantage of a D e 
composed temper, wishes very gravely, that 10 RE 
benefit of mankind he had Trophonius’s cave in 


possession; which, sovs he, would contribute a 
to the reformation of manners than all the wo 
houses and bridewells in Europe. D f this 
We have a very particular description Pe in 
caye in Pausanias, who tells us that it was CEK 
the form of a huge oven, and had many parn 
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mit to be more pensive and thoughtful than ordi- 
ary; ae. f ; 
Aste all his life after, who had once made his entry 
It was usual in those times, when 


arried a more than ordinary gloominess in 


come out of Trophonius’s cave. ` 
On the other hand, writers of a more merry com- 
Jexion have been no less severe on the opposite 
arty 3 and have had one advantage above them, 
that they have attacked them with more turns of 
wit and humour. 

‘After all, if a man’s temper were at his own dis- 
posal, I think he would not choose to be of either of 
these parties ; since the most perfect character is 
that whick is formed out of both of them. A man 
would neither choose to be a hermit or a buffoon : 
human nature is not so miserable, as that we should 
be always melancholy; nor so happy, as that we 
should be always merry. In a word, a man should 
not live as if there was no God in the world, nor, at 
the same time, as if there were no men in it. 
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———. Ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor.—V IRG. Æn. ii. 369. 
All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears.—Dry DEN 


Ir has been my custom, as I grow old, to allow 
myself in some little indulgencies, which I never 
took in my youth. Among others is that of an 
afternoon’s nap, which I fell into in the fifty-fifth 
year of my age, and have continued for the three 
last years past. By this means, I enjoy a double 
morning, and rise twice a day fresh to my specula- 
tions. It happens very luckily for me, that some 
of my dreams have proved instructive tomy country- 
men, so that I may be said to sleep, as well as to 
wake, for the good of the public. I was yesterday 
meditating on the account with which I have already 
entertained my readers concerning the cave of Tro- 
phonius. I was no sooner fallen into my usual 
slumber, but I dreamed that this cave was put into 
my possession, and that I gave public notice of its 
virtue, inviting every one to it who had a mind to 
be a serious man for the remaining part of his life. 
Great multitudes immediately resorted tome. The 
first who made the experiment was a merry-andrew, 
who was put into my hands by a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, in order to reclaim him from 
that profligate kind of life. Poor pickle-herring 
had not taken above one turn ir it, when he came 
out of the cave, like a hermit from his cell, with a 
penitential look and a mest rueful countenance. I 
then put in a young laughing fop, and watching for 
his return, asked him, with a smile, how he liked 
the place? He replied, “ Pr’ythee, friend, be not 
impertinent ;” and stalked by me as grave as a 
judge. A citizen then desired me to give free in- 
gress and egress to his wife, who was dressed in the 
gayest-coloured ribands I’had ever seen, She went 
in with a flirt of her fan anda smirking countenance, 
but came out with the severity of a vestal; and 
throwing from her several female gewgaws, told me 
with a sigh, that she resolved to go into deep mourn 
ing, and to wear black all the rest of her life. As I 
had many coquettes recommended to me by their 
parents, their busbands, and their lovers, I let them 
in all at once, desiring them to divert themselves 


together as well as they could. Upon their emerging | 


insomuch, that no man was ever observed to | a solemn procession of religious marching out, ore 
g g out, 
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Greamstances. which disposed the person who was | again into day-light, you ‘would have fancied my 


cave to have been a nunnery, and that you had seen 


behind another, in the most profound “lence and 
the most exemplary decency. AsI was very much 
delighted with so edifying a sight, there came to- 
wards me a great company of males and females, 
laughing, singing, and dancing, in such a manner, 
that I could hear them a great while before I saw 
them. Upon my asking their leader what brought 
them thither? they told me all at once that they 
were French Protestants lately arrived in Great 
Britain; and that, finding themselves of too gay a 
humour for my country, they applied themselves to 
me in order to compose them for British conversa- 
tion. I told them that, to oblige them, I would 
soon spoil their mirth; upon which, I admitted a 
whole shoal of them, who, after having taken a 
survey of the place, came out in very good order, 
and with looks entirely English. J afterwards put 
in a Dutchman, who had a great fancy to see the 
kelder, as he called it; but I could not observe that 
it had made any manner of alteration in him. 

A comedian, who had gained great reputation in 
parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty mind 
toact Alerander the Great, and fancied that he should | 


succeed yery well in it, if he could strike two or! 
three laughing features out ‘of his face. He tried | 
the experiment, but contracted so very solid a look 
by it, that I am afraid he will be fit for no part 
hereafter but a Timon of Athens, or a mute in The 
Funeral. 

I then clapped up an empty fantastic citizen, in 
order to qualify him for an alderman. He was 
succeeded by a young rake of the Middle Tempie, 
who was brought to me by his grandmother; but, 
to her great sorrow and surprise, he came out 4 
Quaker. Seeing myself surrounded with a body o» 
Freethinkers and scoffers at religion, who were 
making themselves merry at the sober looks and 
thoughtful brows of those who had been in the cave, 
I thrust them all in, one after another, and locked 
the door upon them. Upon my opening it, they all 
looked as if they had been frightened out of their 
wits, and were marching away with ropes in their 
hands to a wood that was within sight of the place. 
T found they were not able to bear themselves in 
their first serious thoughts ; but, knowing these would 
quickly bring them to a better frame of mind, I 
gave them into the custody of their friends until 


that happy change was wrought in them. 

The last that was brought to me was a young 
woman, who at the first sight of my short face fell 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, and was forced 
to hold her sides all the while her mother was speak. 
ing tome. Upon this, I interrupted the old lady, 
and taking the daughter by the hand, “Madam,” 
said I, “be pleased to retire into my closet, while 
your mother tells me your care.” I then put her 
into the mouth of the cave; when the mother, after 
haying begged pardon for the girls rudeness, tol 
me that she often treated her-father and the gravest 
of her relations in the same manner ; that she would 
sit giggling and laughing with her companions fron: 
one end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that she 
would sometimes burst out in the middle of a sermon, 
and set the whole congregation a-staring at her. 
The mother was going on, when the young lady 
came out of the cave to us with a composed coun- | 
tenance and a low curtsey. She was a girl of such 
exuberant mirth, that her visit to Trophonius only 
reduced her to a more than ordinary deceucy ^' 
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i and made a very pretty prude of her. 
pene ae performed innumerable cures, I looked 
about me with great satisfaction, and saw all my 

atients walking by themselves in a very pensive 
and musing posture, so that the whole place seemed 
covered with philosophers. I was at length resolved 
to go into the caye myself, and see what it was that 
had produced such wonderful effects upon the com- 
pany: but as I was stooping at the entrance, the 
| door being something low, I gave such a nod in my 
ı chair that-Lawaked. After having recovered myself 
| from my first startle, I was very well pleased at the 
[accident which had befallen me, as not knowing 
| but a little stay in the place might have spoiled my 
| Spectators. 
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— Solemque suum, sua sidera norant—Vinc. /En. vi. 641. 
| Stars of their own, and their own suns they know.—DRYDEN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I nave always taken a particular pleasure in ex- 

l amining the opinions which men of different reli- 
j gions, different ages, and different countries, have 
i entertained concerning the immortality of the soul, 
| and the state of happiness which they promise them- 
| selves in another world. For whatever prejudices 
and errors human nature ‘lies under, we find that 
either reason, or tradition from our first parents, has 
i discovered to all people something in these great 
| points which bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
í trines opened tous by divine revelation. I was 
lately discoursing on this subject with a learned 
| person who has been very much conversant among 
| the inhabitants of the more western parts of Africa. * 
Uponhis conversing with several in that country, 
he tells me that their notion of heaven or of a future 

| state of happiness is this, that every thing we there 
wish for, will immediately present itself tous. We 
find, say they, our souls are of such a nature that 
they require variety, and are not capable of being 
always delighted with the same objects. The Su- 
preme Being, therefore, in compliance with this 
taste of happiness which he has planted in the soul 
of man, will raise up from time to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the humour to be 
pleased with. If we wish to be in groves or bowers, 
among running streams or falls of water, we shall 
immediately find ourselves in the midst of such a 
-| Scene as we desire. If we would be entertained 
with music and the melody of sounds, the concert 
rises upon our wish, and the whole region about us 
| is filled with harmony. In short, every desire will 
| be followed by fruition ; and whatever a man’s in- 
| clination directs him to will be present with him. 
| Nor is it material whether the Supreme Power 
creates in conformity to our wishes, or whether he 

| only produces such a change in our imagination as 
{ makes us believe ourselves conversant among those 
| scenes which delight us. Our happiness will be the 
same, whether it proceed from external objects, or 
| from the impressions of the Deity upon our own 
private fancies. This is the account which J have 

| received from my learned friend. Notwithstanding 
| ts system of belief be in general very chimerical 
j and visionary, there is something sublime in its 


a a 


manner of considering the influence of a Divine 


” The person alluded to here was pı 
2 p probably Dean Lancelot 
Addison, * diutinis per Europam Africamque peregrinationibus, 
rerum peritia spectabilis," ‘This amiable clergyman, the father 


of the author of this paper, N 7 
i Bahar ie Paper, published An Account of West 


SPECTATOR. 
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Cr this lite 
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n world Ree like Most 
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to be ina state of perfect N a 

state there will be no barren ho cA that in this 
wishes, and that we shall enjoy ER fhe, fruitless 
desire. But the particular Stren We can 
am most pleased with in this AER Which I 
arises from a just reflection upon RE Which 
that variety of pleasures which it suppos nature, is 
of good men will be possessed of in anoth the souls 
This I think highly probable, from the di ti World, 
of reason and revelation. The soul sate both 
many faculties, as the understanding and aes caf 
with all the senses both outward and inward me | 
speak more philosophically, the soul can exe eee | 
self in many different ways of action, Xert her. | 
derstand, will, imagine, see, and hear: | 


She can un- 
discourse, and apply hers 2 j love, and 
irse, apply herself to many other the lik 

exercises of different kinds and natures: but h s 
is more to be considered, the soul is capable of = 
ceiving a most exquisite pleasure and satisfaction, 
from the exercise of any of these its powers when 
they are gratified with their proper objects ; ; z 


3 she can 


be entirely happy by the satisfaction of the memory 


the sighi, the hearing, or any other mode of percep- 
tion. Every faculty is as a distinct taste in the- | 
mind, and hath objects accommodates to its proper: 
relish. Doctor Tillotson somewhere says, that ho 
will not presume to determine in what consists the- 
happiness of the blessed, because God Almighty is 
. 5 

capable of making the soul happy by ten thousand 
different ways. Besides those several avenues to 
pleasure which the soul is endowed with in this life, 
itis not impossible, according to the opinions of. 
many eminent divines, but there may be new facul- 
ties in the souls of good men made perfect, as well: 
as new senses in their glorified bodies. This we- 
are sure of, that there will be new objects offered to- 
all those faculties which are essential to us. 

We are likewise to take notice that every parti- 
cular faculty is capable of being employed ona very 
great variety of objects. The understanding, for 
example, may be happy in the contemplation of 
moral, natural, mathematical, and other kinds of 


truth. ‘The memory, likewise, may turn itself to an , 


infinite multitude of objects, especially when the 
soul shall have passed through the space of many 


millions of years, and shall reflect with pleasure on | 


the days of eternity. Every other faculty may be: 
considered in the same extent. 


We cannot question but that the happiness ofa | 


soul will be adequate to its nature ; and that it is- 
not endowed with any faculties which are to lie Wek 
less and unemployed. The happiness is to be the 
happiness of the whole man; aK 
conceive to ourselves the happiness of the soul w hiy : 
any one of its faculties is in the fruition of its cue 
good. The happiness may be of a more exalted na 


ture in proportion as the faculty employed E EDRN 


but, as the whole soul acts in the exertion of Oe 
its particular powers, the whole soul is happy 22 as 

pleasure which arises from any of its particular aa 
For, notwithstanding, as has been before hinn ae 
and as it has been taken notice of by ous @ ei 
greatest modern philosophers,* we divide t Mate 
into several powers and faculties, there 1s m atl 
division in the soul itself, since it is the who eae 
that remembers, understands, wills, Or nS p 
wae boc ee Ne 

® Locke 
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Uu. 


Saner. of considering the memory, understand- 
| Our mal imagination, and the like faculties, is for 
ME eiler enabling us to express ourselves in such 
(ihs A subjects of speculation, not that there is 
eh division in the sou} itself. 
ccedi e then, that the soul has many different fa- 
| ike : rors in other words, many different ways of 
aide ? that it can be intensely pleased or made 
nee y by all these different faculties, or ways of 
ce “that it may be endowed with several latent 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition to 
exert ; that we cannot believe the soul is endowed 
leith any faculty which is of no use to it; that, 
whenever any one of these faculties is transcendently 
eased, the soul is in a state of happiness ; and, in 
the last place, considering that the happiness of an- 
other world is to be the happiness of the whole man, 
who can question but that there is an infinite variety 
in those pleasures we are speaking of? and that this 
fulness of joy will be made up of all those pleasures 
which the nature of the soul is capable of receiving ? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
if we observe the nature of variety with regard to 
the mind of man. The sonl does not care to be 
always in the same bent. _.c aaculties relieve one 
another by turns, and receive an additional pleasure 
from the novelty of those objects about which they 
are conversant. 

Revelation likewise very much corfirms this no- 
tion, under the different views which it gives us ot 
our future happiness. In the description of the 
throne of God it represents to us all those objects 
which are able to gratify the senses and imagination : 
in very many places it intimates to us all the hap- 
piness which the understanding can possibly receive 
in that state, where all things shall be revealed to 
us, and we shall know even as we are known; the 
raptures of devotion, of divine love, the pleasure of 
{conversing with our blessed Saviour, with an innu- 
merable host of angels, and with the spirits of just 
men made perfect, are likewise revealed to us in se- 
veral parts of the holy writings. There are also 
mentioned those hicrarchies or governments in which 
the blessed shall be ranged one above another, and 
in which we may be sure a great part of our happi- 
ness will likewise consist ; for it will not be there as 
in this world, where every one is aiming at power 
and superiority; but, on the contrary, every one 
will find that station the most proper for him in 
which he is placed, and will probably think that he 
could not have been so happy in any other station. 
These, and many other particulars, are marked in 
divine revelation, as the several ingredients of our 
happiness in heaven, which all imply such a variety 
of joys, and sucha gratification of the soul in all its 


different faculties, as I have been here mentioning. 

Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubim 
are a set of angels who know most, and the seraphim 
aset of angels who love most. Whether this dis 
tinction be not altogether imaginary, I shall not here 
examine; but it is highly probable that, among the 
spirits of good men, there may be some who will be 
more pieased with the employment of one faculty 
than of another; and this perhaps according to those 
innocent and virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepest root. 

l might here apply this consideration to the spi- 


_ observing how we ought to be thankful to our great’ 
Creator, and rejoice in the being which he has be- 
stowed upon us, for having made the soul susceptible 
of pleasure by so many different ways. We see by 

what a variety of passages joy and gladness may 

enter into the thoughts of man; how wonderfully a: 
| human spirit is framed, to imbibe its proper satis- 

factions, and taste the goodness of its Creator. We- 
may therefore look into ourselves with rapture and 

amazement, and cannot sufliciently express our gra- 

titude to Him who has encompassed us with such a 

profusion of blessings, and opened in us so many 

capacities of enjoying them. 

‘There cannot be a stronger argument that God 
has designed us for a state of future happiness, and 
for that heaven which he has revealed to us, than 
that he has thus naturally qualified the soul for it, 
and made ‘it a being capable of receiving so much 
bliss. He would never have made such faculties in 
vain, and have endowed us with powers that were 
not to be exerted on such objects as are suited to 
them. It is very manifest, by the inward frame and 
constitution of our minds, that he has adapted them 
to an infinite variety of pleasures and gratifications 
which are not to be met with in this life. We should, 
therefore, at all times, take care that we do not dis- 
appoint this his gracious purpose and intention to- 
wards us, and make those faculties, which he formed 
as so many qualifications for happiness and rewards, 
to be the instruments of pain and punishment. 
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Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 


Tue following essay comes from a hand which 
has entertained my readers once before :— 


“ Notwithstanding a narrow contracted temper 
be that which obtains most in the world, we must 
not therefore conclude this to be the genuine cha- 
racteristic of mankind; because there are some who. 
delight in nothing so much as in doing good, and 
receive more of their happiness at second-hand, or 
by rebound from others, than by direct and imme- 
diate sensation. Now, though these heroic souls 
are but few, and to appearance so far advanced 
above the grovelling multitude, as if they were of 
another order of beings, yet in reality their nature 
is the same; moved by the same springs, and en- 
dowed with all the same essential qualities, only 
cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water is the same 
fluid body in winter and in summer; when it stands. 
stiffened in ice as when it flows along in gentle- 
streams, gladdening a thousand fields in its progress. 
It is a property of the heart of man to be diffusive : 
its kind wishes spread abroad over 
creation; and if there be those, as we may observe 
too many of them, who are all wrapped up in their 
own dear selves, without any visible concern for 
their species, let us suppose that their good-nature 
is frozen, and, by the prevailing force of soine con- 


trary quality, restrained in its operations. I shall 
therefore endeavour to assign some of the principal 
checks upon this generous propension of the human. 
soul, which will enable us to judge whether, and by 
what method, this most useful principle may be 
unfettered, and restored to its native freedom of 


rits of wicked men, with relation to the pain which | exercise 


they shall suffer in every one of their faculties, and 
the respective miseries which shall be appropriated 
W each faculty_in particular. 

e reflection of my readers, 


“The first and leading cause is an unhappy com- 
plexion of body. ‘The heathens, ignorant of the 
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But, leaving this to | true source of moral evil, generally charged it on. 
I shall conclude with | the obliquity of matter, which, being eternal and 


the face of the: | 
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independent, was incapable of change ii Sny of R 
properties, even by the Almighty Mind, who, whe 
fe came to fashion it into a world of beings, must 
take it as he found it. This notion, as most others 
of theirs, is a composition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal—that from the first union of a soul 
to it, it perverted its inclinations—and that ithe il 
influence it hath upon the mind is not be correcte¢ 
by God himself, are all very great errors, oceasioned 
by a truth as evident that the capacities and dispo- 
sitions of the soul depend, toa great degree, on the 
bodily temper. As there are some fools, others are 
knayes, by constitution ; and particularly it may be 
said of many, that they are born with an illiberal 
cast of mind; the matter that composes them is te- 
nacious as birdlime; and a kind of cramp draws 
their hands and their hearts together, that they never 
care to open them, unless to grasp at more. Itisa 
melancholy lot this; but attended with one advan- 
tage above theirs, to whom it would be as painful to 
forbear good offices as it is to these men to perform 
them: that whereas persons naturally beneficent 
often mistake instinct for, virtue, by reason of the 
difficulty of distinguishing when one rules them and 
when the other, men of the opposite character may 
be more certain of the motive that predominates 1n 
every action. If they cannot confer a benefit with 
that ease and frankness which are necessary to give 
it a grace in the eye of the world, in requital, the 
real merit of what they do is enhanced by the op- 
position they surmount in doing it. The strength 
of their virtue is seen in rising against the weight 
of nature ; and every time they have the resolution 
to discharge their duty, they make a sacrifice of in- 
clination to conscience, which is always too grateful 
to let its followers go without suitable marks of its 
approbation. Perhaps the entire cure of this ill 
quality is no more possible than of some distempers 
that descend by inheritance. However, a great 
deal may be done by a course of beneficence obsti- 
nately persistedin ; this, if any thing, being a likely 
way of establishing a moral habit, which shall be 
somewhat of a counterpoise to the force of me- 
chanism. Only it must be remembered that we do 
not intermit, upon any pretence whatsoever, the 
custom of doing good, in regard, if there be the 
least cessation, nature will watch the opportunity to 
return, and in a short time to recover the ground it 
was so long in quitting: for there is this difference 
between mental habits and such as have their foun- 
dation in the body, that these last are in their na- 
ture mote forcible and violent, and, to gain upon 
us, need only not to be opposed ; whereas the former 
must be continually reinforced with fresh supplies, 
or they will languish and die away. And this sug- 
gests the reason why good habits in general require 
Jonger time for their settlement than bad, and yet 
are sooner displaced: the reason is, that vicious 
habits, as drunkenness for instance, produce a 
change in the body, which the others not doing, 
must be maintained the same way they are ac- 
quired, by the mere dint of industry, resolution, 
and vigilance, ~ : 

“ Another thing which suspends the operations of 
benevolence, is the love of the world; proceeding 
“rom a false notion men have taken up, that an 
abundance of the world is an essential ingredient in 
the happiness of life. Worldly things are of such 
a quality as to lessen upon dividing, so that the 
more partners there are, the less must fall to every 
man’s private share, ‘Ihe consequence of this is, 
that they look upen one another with an evil eye, 


each imagining all the rest to be emb ya 

terest that cannot take place Boe ao akedin an in 
Hence are those eager competitions his Prejudice 
power; hence one man’s success ae for wealth or 
disappointment; and, like peaa anothers 
mistress, they can seldom have cau to the same 
idi rivals. Not that they are aa ay for 
to quarrel and fall out; but it isnat > Y disposed 
to prefer himself to all others, vata fora man 


: z an 
own interest first. If that which Bee eas his 
cem their 


happiness were, like the ligt 

ght, the s T 

and unconfined good, whether ten. Aa sufficient 

the benefit of it or but one, we TAAN enjoy 

good-will and kind endeavours would be as Gee 
ersal, 


Homo qui erranti comiter monstrat viar 
Quasi lumen de suo lumine accendat, tn 4 
Nihilominus ipsi luceat, cum illi ICCN 
To direct a wanderer in the right way a 
man’s candle by one’s own, which loses r 
what the other gains. 


is to light anoti 
ight anothe 
hone of its light D 


“ But, unluckily, mankind agree in making choj 
of objects which inevitably engage them in saree 
tual differences. Learn, therefore, like aie 
the true estimate of things. Desire not more ot 
the world than is necessary to accommodate vou in 
passing through it; look upon every thing beyond 
not as useless only, but burdensome. Place hot 
your quiet in things which you cannot have without 
putting others beside them, and thereby making 
them your enemies; and which, when attained, will 
give you more trouble to keep than satisfaction in 
the enjoyment. 
it grows by communication ; and so little resembles 
earthly riches, that the more hands it is lodged in. 
the greater is every man’s particular stock. So, by 
propagating and mingling their fires, not only all 
the lights of a branch together cast a more exten- 
sive brightness, but each single light burns witha 
stronger flame. And lastly, take this along with 
you, that if wealth be an instrument of pleasure, the 
greatest pleasure it can put into your power is that 
of doing good. It is worth considering that the or- 

rans of sense act within a narrow compass, and the 
appetites will soon say they have enough. Which 
of the two therefore is the happier man—he who, 
confining all his regard to the gratification of his 
own appetites, is capable but of short fits of plea- 


sure—or the man who, reckoning himself a sharer 
in the satisfactions of others, especially those which 
come {o them by his means, enlarges the sphere of 
his happiness ? ; 
“The last enemy to benevolence J shall mention 
is uneasiness of any kind. A guilty or a discon- 
tented mind, a mind ruffled by ilL-fortune, a 
certed by its own passions, soured by neglect, Si 
fretting at disappointments, hath not leisure aes 
tend to the necessity or reasonableness of a ee vit 
desired, nor a taste for those pleasures bie h v T 
on beneficence, which demand a calm an We of 
luted heart to relish them. The most miea ees 
all beings is the most envious; a8, On Use ‘And 
hand, the most communicative 1s the happiest a 
if you are in search of the seat of perfect are z 
friendship, you will not find it until you Cony a re- 
region of the blessed, where happiness, is inan 
ireshing stream, flows ‘from heart to neari ae 
endless circulation, and is preserved sweet | 


Virtue is a good of a nobler kind: | 


tainted by the motion. It is old advice, Oe 
a favour to request of any one, to observe Oe good- 


times of address, when the soul, in 


humour, takes a pleasure to show ie p ER 
Persons conscious of their own integrity, 
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ny themselves and their condition, and full of 

fidence in a Supreme Being, and the hope of 
co rtality, survey all about them with a flow of 
ell: 2s trees which like their soil, they shoot 
Boor sions of kindness, and bend beneath 
their own precious load, to the hand of the gatherer. 
Now if the mind be not thus casy, it is an infallible 
a that it is not in its natural state: place the 
mind in its right posture, it will immediately dis- 
cover its innate propensity to beneficence.” 


€: 
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Facit hoc illos hyacinthos.—Jov. Sat. vi. 110. 
This makes them hyacinths. 


Tux following letter comes from a gentleman 
who, I find, is very diligent in making his observa- 
tions, which I think too material not to be commu- 
nicated to the public :— i 


Str, 


“Tn order to execute the office of love-casuist to 
Great Britein, with which I take myself to be in- 
yested by your paper of September 8, I shall make 
some further observations upon the two sexes in 
general, beginning with that which always ought to 
have the upper hand. After having observed, with 
much curiosity, the accomplishments which are apt 
to captivate female hearts, I find that there is no 
person so irresistible as one who is a man of import- 
ance, provided it be in matters of no consequence. 
One who makes himself talked of, though it be for 
the particular cock of his hat, or for prating aloud in 
the boxes at a play, is in the fair way of being a fa- 
yourite. Ihave known a young fellow make his 
fortune by knocking down a constable; and may 
venture to say, though it may seem a paradox, that 


| nobody. 


many a fair one has died by a ducl in which both 
the combatants have survived. 

“ About three winters ago I took notice of a 
young lady at the theatre, who conceived a passion 
for 2 notorious rake that headed a party ‘of cat- 
calls: and am credibly informed thar the emperor 
of the Mohocks married a rich widow within three 
weeks after having rendered himself formidable in 
the cities of London and Westminster. Scouring 
and breaking of windows have done frequent exe- 
cution upon the sex. But there is no set of these 
male charmers who make their way more success- 
fully than those who have gained themselves a name | 
for intrigue, and have ruined the greatest number of į 
reputations, There is a strange curiosity in the 


taking notice of him. There was, indeed, one whe 
pulled off his hat to him; and, upon the ladies asking 
who it was, he told them it was a foreign minister- 
that he had been very merry with the night before ; 
whereas, in truth, it was the city common hunt. 

“ He was never at a loss when he was asked any 
person’s name, though he seldom knew any one 
under a peer. He found dukes and earls among 
the aldermen, very good-natured fellows among the 
ptivy-councillors, with two or three agreeable old 
rakes among the bishops and judges. 

“In short, I collected from his whole discourse 
that he was acquainted with everybody and knew 
At the same time, I am mistaken if he 
did not that day make more advances in the affec 
tions of his mistress, who sat near him, than he 
could have done in half-a-year’s courtship. 

« Qvid has finely touched this method of making 
love, which I shall here give my reader in Mr. Dry- 
den’s translation ; f 


“ Page the eleventh. 


Thus love in theatres did first improve, 
And theatres are still the scenes of love: 
Nor shun the chariots, and the courser’s race ; 
The Circus is no incenvenient place, 
No need is there of talking on the hand, 
Nor nods, nor signs, which lovers understand , 
But boldly next the fair your seat provide, 
Close as you can to hers, and side by side: 


Pleas’d or unpleas'd, no matter, crowding sit; 
For so the laws of public shows permit. 
Then find occasion to begin discourse. \ 
Inquire whose chariot this, and whose that horse { 
To whatsoever side she is inclin’d, H 
Suit all your inclinations to her mind: 

Like what she likes, from thence your court begin 
And whom she favours wish that he may win 


“ Again, page the sixtecnth. 


O when will come the day by heaven design’c, 
When thou, the best and fairest of mankind, | 
Drawn by white horses shalt in triumph ride, t 
With conquer`d slaves attending on thy side 
Slaves that no longer can be safe in flight? | 
O glorious object! O surprising sight! | : 

O day of public joy, too good to end in nigùt | 
On such a day, if thou and next to thee | 
Some beauty sits, the spectacle to see; _ j 
If she inquire the names of conquer’d kings, 

Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden springs | 
Answer to all thou know’st; and, if need be, 

Of things unknown seem to speak knowingly : 


| 
This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds: and there | 
! 


Flows the swift Tigris, with his sea-green hair. 
Invent new names of things unknown before; | 


Call this Armenia, that the Caspian shore; | 


Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth 
Talk probably: no matter for the truth. 


female world to be acquainted with the dear man | No, 603.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 1714. 


who has been loved by others, and to know what it 
is that makes him so agreeable. His reputation 
does more than half his business. Every one, that 
is ambitious of being a woman of fashion, looks out 
for opportunities of being in his company; so that, 
to use the old proverb, ‘ When his name is up he 
may lie a-bed.’ s 

& I was very sensible of the great advantage of 
being a man of importance upon these occasions on 
the day of the king’s entry, when I was seated in a 
balcony behind a cluster of very pretty country la- 
dies, who had one of these showy gentlemen in the 
midst of them. ‘The first trick I caught him at was 
bowing to several persons of quality whom he did 
hot know; nay, he had the impudence to hem ata 
blue garter who had a finer equipage than ordinary; 
and seemed a little concerned at the impertinent 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Vira. Ecl. viii 68. 


— Restore, my charms, 

My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms—DRYDEN, 

Tne following copy of verses comes from one of 
my correspondents, and has something in it so ori- 
ginal, that I do not much doubt but it will divert 
my readers:—* 

I. 


My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Phabe went with me wherever I went: 


* The Phebe of this admired pastoral was Joanna, the 
daughter of the very learned Dr. Richard Bentley, archdeacon 
and prebendary of Ely, regius professor and master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who died in 1742. She was afterward 
married to Dr. Dennison Cumberland, Bishop of Clonfert in 
Killaloe in Ireland, and grandson of Dr. Richard Cum! 


uzzas of the mob that hindered his friend from 


Pishop of Peterborough. 


Severe AS 
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T SE S i breast; 
1 housand sweet pleasures I felt in my aby 
Bas fond shepherd like Colin Nae ae 
J is gone has left me behind; 

f ut now she is gone, and has 
Wat a marvellous change on a sudden I find ! 
When things were as fine as could possibly be. 
| T thought "twas the spring; but, alas! it was she. 
I 
i With such a companion, to tend a few sheep, 

To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep, 

I was so good-humour'd, so cheerful and Bay, 
) My heart was as light as a feather all day; 
| But now I so cross and so peevish am grown 
i So strangely uneasy, as never was known. 
| My fair-one is gone, and my Joys are all drown'd, 
And my hearti—i am sure tt Weighs more than a pound. 
Ill. 


"The fountain that wont to run sweetly along. 
‘And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among; 
Thou know’st, little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 
“T'was pleasure to Jook at, ‘twas music to hear: 
But now she is absent I walk by its side, 
And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 
Must you be so cheerful while I go in pain? 3 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain, 


Iy 
When my lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 
And when Phoebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleasant their sporting, how happy the tune, 
When spring, love, and beauty were all in their prime : 
But now in their frolics when by me they pass, 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass : 
Be still, then I cry; for it makes me quite mad, 
To see you so merry while Í am so sad, 
V. 


My dog I wus ever well pleased to sce 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 
‘And Phoebe was pleased, too, and to my dog said, 
1 Come hither, poor fellow; and patted his head. 
But now, when he’s fawning, I with a sour look 
i Cry, Sirrah! and give him a blow with my crook : 
And I'll give him another; for why should not Tray 
Be as dull as his master, when Phabe’s away ? 
Vi. 
i When walking with Phebe, what sights have I seen! 
| Hyw fair was the flower, how fresh was the gréen ! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the shade, 
| The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made! 
! But now she has left me, though all are still there, 
They none of them now so delightful appear : 
“Twas nought but the magic, I tind, of her eyes, 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 
VII. 


Sweet music went with us both all the wood thro’, 
The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too; 
Winds over us whisper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet. 

But now she is absent, though still they sing on, 
The woods are but lonely, the melody’s gone : 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
Gave every thing else its agreeable sound. 


VIIL 


Rose, what is become of thy delicate hue? 
and where is the violet's beautiful blue? 

Does ought of its sweetness the blossom beguile ? 
‘That meadow, those daisies, why do they not smile ? 
Ah! rivals, I see what it was that you dress‘d 
And made yourselves fine for; a place on her breast; 
; You put on your colours to pleasure her eye, 
1 To be pluck’d by her hand, on her bosom to die. 

Ix. 

How slowly Time creeps, till my Phebe return ‘ 
While amidst the soft zephyr’s cool breezes I burn! 
Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

I could breathe on his wings, and "twould melt down the lead. 
Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And rest so much longer fort when she is here. 

Ah, Colin! old Time is full of delay, 

Nor will budge one foot faster for all thou canst say. 


x 


| 
i] 
1 
i 
1 a Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 
{ r cure my disquiet, or soften my pain? 
+ 
| 
1 


| Sure never 


To be cur'd, thou must, Colin, thy passion remove, 
But what swain is so silly to live without love ? 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne'er was poor shepherd 30 sadly forlorn. 

f Ah! what shall Ido? T shall die with despair! 

4 Tako noed, all ye swains, how yo love one so fair. 


į the strongest inclinations in the mind o 
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Ah, do not strive too muc’ 
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at the kind gods design to å 
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) quem mihi 

i, que R 

oe; nec Babvibnie tibi. 
Hor. | Og vas L 

h to know, a, 


Tue desire of knowi 
E Wing futu x 

5, Te events is one of: 
deed, an ability of foresecing probable f man, I 
5 i ace : 
what, in the language of men, is called wi idents is, 
prudence; but, not satisfied with 


reason holds out, 


superstition, owe their rise to this powerful caus 
As this principle is founded in self-love, ey CORES 
is sure to be solicitous ir the first pice man 
own fortune, the course of his life, and th about his 
manner of his death. i e time and 
„If we consider that we are free-agents, we sl 
discover the absurdity of such inquiries. O at 
our actions, which we might have PEO AS of | 
neglected, is the cause of another that succeeds © 
and so the whole chain of life is linked together. 
Pain, poverty, or infamy, are the natural produet 
of vicious and imprudent acts, as the contrary 
blessings are of good ones; so that we cannot sup- 
pose our lot to be determined without impioty. A 
great enhancement of pleasure arises from its being 
| unexpected; and pain is doubled by being foreseen. | 
| Upon all these, and several other accounts, we 
ought to rest satisfied in this portion bestowed on 
us; to adore the hand that hath fitted every thing to 
our nature, and hath not more displayed his good- 
ness in our knowledge than in our ignorance. 

It is not unworthy observation, that superstitious: 
| inquiries into future events prevail more or less, in 
| proportion to the improvement of liberal arts and 
‘useful knowledge in the several parts of the world 
Accordingly we find, that magical incantations re- 
|main in Lapland; in the more remote parts oi | 
| Scotland they have their second sight; and several 
of our own countrymen see abundance of fairies. 
In Asia this credulity is strong; and the greatest 
part of refined learning there consists in the know 
ledge of amulets, talismans, occult numbers, an 
the like. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the ac- 
; quaintance of a good-natured mussulman, | who 
promised me many good offices which he Geers 
‘to do me when he became the prime-minister, whic 
| was a fortune bestowed on his imagination by i 
| doctor very deep in the curious sciences. At Lv 
| repeated solicitations I went to learn my deste 
this wonderful sage. For a small sum I ha i 
promise, but was required to wait in a dark epee 
ment until he had run through the preparatory 
ceremonies. Having a strong propensity, nee 
then, to dreaming, I took a nap upon the sole T n 
I was placed, aná had the following vision, the la | 
| ticulars whereof I picked up the other day amota | 

j | 
| 


| 
f 
| 
| 
{ 
t 


{my papers. 
| I found myself 
|methought the whole world, 


i 


in, where 
in an unbounded plain, wher 
in several habits 


om mul- 
{with different tongues, was assembled. Be Re 
and I found in my 


i titude glided swiftly along, My eyes 


Sens : in the train. 
strong inclination to mingle in t jid figures: 


quickly singled out some of the spend abans 
Several in rich caftans and eae over the | 
{bustled through the throng, and trampled - 


daro 
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they threw down; until, to my great 
e. L found that the great pace they went only 
d them to a scaffold or a bowstring. Many 
| damsels on the other side moved forward 
sth great gaiety; some danced until they fell all 
eae and others painted their faces until they 
gm Soir noses. A tribe of creatures with busy 
e falling into a fit of laughter at the misfortunes 
she unhappy Jadies, I turned my eyes upon them 
hey were each of them iilling his pockets with 
sold and jewels, and when there was no room left 
for more, these wretches, looking round with fear 
and horror, pined away before my face with famine 
and disconteat. i 
This prospect of human misery struck me dumb 
for some miles. Then it was that, to'disburden my 
mind, I took pen and ink, and did every thing that 
has since happened under my office of Spectator. 
While I was employing myself for the good of man- 
kind, I was surprised to meet with very unsuitable 
returns from my fellow-creatures. Never was poor 
author so beset with pamphleteers, who sometimes 
marched directly against me, but oftener shot at me 
from strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly in 
ambush. They were of all characters and capaci- 
ties; some with ensigns of dignity, and others in 
liveries ;* but what most surprised me was to see 
two or three in black gowns among my enemies. It 
was no small trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
man come up to me with an angry face, and re- 
proach me for having Jampooned him when I had 
never seen or heard of him in my life. With the 
ladies it was otherwise ; many became my enemies 
for not being particularly pointed out: as there 
were others who resented the satire which they 
imagined I had directed against them. My great 
comfort was in the company of half a dozen friends, 
who I found since were the club which I have so 
often mentioned in my papers. I laughed often at 
Sir Roger in my sleep, and was the more diverted 
with Will Honeycomb’s gallantries (when we after- 
ward became acquainted), because I had foreseen 
his marriage with a farmer’s daughter. The regret 
which arose in my mind upon the death of my com- 
panions, my anxieties for the public, and the many 
calamities still fleeting before my eyes, made me 
repent my curiosity; when the magician entered 
the room, and awakened me, by telling me (when 
it was too late) that he was just going to begin. 
N. B. Ihave only delivered the prophecy of that 
part of my life which is past, it being inconvenient 
to divulge the second part until a more proper op- 
portunity. 
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jes ol those 
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Exuerint sylvestrem animum; cultuque frequenti, 
In quascunque voces artes, haud tarda sequentur. 
Vire. Georg. ii. 51. 


* —_______ They change their savage mind, 
Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and discipline of art.—DryDEN. 


_ Having perused the following letter, and finding 
itto run upon the subject of love, I referred it to 
the learned casuist, whom l have retained in my 
Service for speculations of that kind. He returned 
itto me the next morning with his report annexed 


® The hirelings and black gowns employed by the admi- 
Netration in the last year of the Queen's reign. Dr. Swift, 
Peay Atterbury, Dr. Friend, Dr. King, Mr. Oldsworth, Mrs. D 
Fanley, and the writers of the Examimer, &c. 


to it, with both of which I shali here present my 
reader :— i 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“Finding that you have entertained a useful 
person in your service in quality of love-casuist, L 
apply myself to you, under a very great difficulty, 
that hath for some months perplexed me. i 


aversion to: the other I think of very kindly. The 
first hath the reputation of a man of good sense, and ~ 
is one of those people that your sex are apt to H 
value. My spark is reckoned a coxcomb ainong 
the men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If í 
marry the man of worth as they call him, I shall f 
oblige my parents, and improve my fortune: but 
with my dear beau I promise myself happiness, 
although not a jointure. Now I would ask you, 
whether I should consent to lead my life with a 
man that I have only no objection to, or with him 
against whom all objections to me appear frivolous. 
I am determined to follow the casuist’s advice, and 
I dare say he will not put me upon so serious a 
thing as matrimony contrary to my inclinations, 

“J am, &e. “ Fanny Fick e. 

“ P, S. I forgot to tell you that the pretty gen- 
tleman is the most complaisant creature in the 
world, and is always of my mind; but the other, 
forsooth, fancies he hath as much wit as myself, 
slights my lapdog, and hath the insolence to contra- , 
dict me when he thinks I am not in the right. 
About half an hour ago he maintained to my face 
that a patch always implies a pimple.” 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to side | 
with the parents than the daughter, I shall propose 
some considerations to my gentle querist, which 
may incline her to comply with those under whose 
direction she is; and at the same time convince 
her that it is not impossible but she may, in time, 
have a true affection for him who is at preseut in- 
different to her; or, to use the old family maxim, 
that, “ if she marries first, love will come after.” 

The only objection that she seems to insinuate 
against the gentleman proposed to her, is his want 
of complaisance, which, I perceive, she is very | 
willing to return. Now I can discover trom this 
very circumstance, that she and her lover, what- 
ever they may think of it, are very good friends in 
their hearts. It is difficult to determine whether | 
love delights more in giving pleasure or pain. Let . 
Miss Fickle ask her own heart, if she doth not take 
asecret pride in making this man of good sense 
look very silly. Hath she ever been better pleased 
than when her behaviour hath made her lover ready 
to hang himself; or doth she ever rejoice more than 
when she thinks she hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling stream? Let her consider, at 
the same time, that it is not impossible but her lover 
may have discovered her tricks, and hath a mind to 
give her as good as she brings. I remember a 
handsome young baggage that treated a hopeful 
Greek of my acquaintance, just come from Oxford, 
as if he had been a barbarian. The first week after 
she had fixed him she took a pinch of snuff out of 
his rival’s box, and apparently touched the enemy’s 
little finger. She becamea professed enemy to the 


arts and sciences, and scarce ever wrote a letter to 
him without wilfully mispelling his name. The 
young scholar, to be even with her, railed at 
coquettes as soon as hehad got the word; and did 
not want parts to turn into ridicule her men of wit 
and pleasure of the town. After having irritated 
one another for the space of five months, she made 
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ae 


an assignation with him four ’ n 
don. But, as he was very well acquainted with her 

ranks, he took a journey the quite contrary way. 
‘Accordingly they met, quarrelled, and in a few days 
were married. ‘Their former hostilities are now the 
subject of their mirth, being content at present with 
that part of love only which bestows pleasure. 

Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their heads to draw after them a 
numerous train of followers, find their satisfaction 
in the possession of one man’s heart. I know very 
well that ladies in their bloom desire to be excused 
in this particular. But, when time hath worn out 
their natural vanity and taught them discretion, 
their fondness settles on its proper object. And it 
is probably for this reason that, among husbands, 
you will find more that are fond of women beyond 
their prime than of those who are actually in the 
insolence of beauty. My reader will apply the same 
obserration to the other sex. 

I need not insist upon the necessity of their pur- 
suing one common interest, and their united care 
for their children; but shall only observe, by the 
way, that married persons are both more warm in 
their love and more hearty in their hatred than any 
others whatsoever. Mutual favours and obligations, 
which may be supposed to be greater here than in 
any other State, naturally beget an intense affection 
in generous minds. As, on the contrary, persons 
who have bestowed such favours have a particular 
bitterness in their resentments, when they think 
themselves ill treated: by those of whom they have 
deserved so much. 

Besides, Miss Fickle may consider, that as there 
are often many faulis concealed before marriage, so 
there are sometimes many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add, the great efficacy of custom 
and constant conversation to produce a mutual 
friendship and benevolence in two persons. Itisa 
nice reflection which I have heard a friend of mine 
make, that you may be sure a woman loves a man 
when she uses his expressions, tells his storics, or 
imitates his manner. This gives a secret delight; 
for imitation is a kind of artless flattery, and 
mightily favours the powerful principle of self-love. 
It is certain that married persons who are possessed 
with a mutual esteem, not only catch the air and 
way of talk from one another, but fall into the same 
traces of thinking and liking. Nay, some have 
carried the remark so far as to assert, that the 
features of man and wife grow, in time, to resembie 
one another. Let my fair correspondent therefore 
consider, that the gentleman recommended will 

haye a good deal of her own face in two or three 
years; which she must not expect from the beau, 
who is too full of his dear self to copy after another. 
And I dare appeal to her own judgment, if that 
person will not be the handsomest that is the most 
like herself. 

We have a remarkable instance to.our present 
purpose in the history of King Edgar, which I shall 
here relate, and leave it with my fair correspondent 
to be applied to herself. 

‘This great monarch, who is so famous in British 


score miles from Lon- | sooner dark than she conveyed ; 
È conveyed iy 
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The good wife singing plies the various loom, 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ I wave a couple of nieces under my direction 

who so often run gadding abroad, that I-do not 
know where to have them. Their dress, their aa 
and their visits, take up all their time, and they 20 
to bed as tired with doing nothing as Iam After 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. The only time 
they are not idle is while they read your Spectators: 
which being dedicated to the interests of virtue I 
desire you to recommend the long-neglected art of 
needle-work. ‘Those hours which in this age are 
thrown away in dress, play, ts, and. the like, 
were employed, in my time, in writing out receipts, 
or working beds, chairs, and hangings fer the family. 
For my part, I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good-will would never have it out 
of my hand. It grieves my heart to see a couple of 
proud idle flirts sipping their tea, for a whole’ after- 
noon, ina room hung round with the industry of 
their great-grandmother. Pray, Sir, take the laud- 
able mystery of embroidery into your serious consi- 
deration, and, as you have a great deal of the virtue 
of the last age in you, continue your endeavours to 
reform the present. “ I am,” &c. 


In obedience to the commands of my venerable 
correspondent, I have duly weighed this important 
subject, and promise myself, from the arguments 
kere laid down, that al} the fine ladies of England 
will be ready, as soon as their mourning is over,* 
to appear covered with the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must 1t be to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty, and the tender- 
ness of men towards them, exempt from public busi- 


flowers, and transplanting all the beauties of nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new creato 3 
their closets and apartments! How pleasing 3 t 3 
amusement of walking among the shades and genh 
planted by themselves, in surveying heroes $ an y 
their needle, or little Cupids which they 2# 


stor) 7 fellin love, as he made his progress through 
his kingdom, with a certain duke’s daughter, who 
lived near Winchester, and was the most celebrated 
beauty of the age. His importunities and the vio- 
lence of his passion were so great, that the mother 
of the young lady promised him to bring her daugh- 
ter to his bed the next night, though in her heart 
she abhorred so infamous an office. It was no 


brought into the world without pn 
This is, methinks, the most proper way W! ee 
a lady can show a fine genius ; and I cannot eee 
wishing that several writers of that sex had Bae 
to apply themselves rather to tapestry mar inh in 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent their he yrds 
rural landscapes, and place despairing shep 


= 


ness, to pass their hours in imitating fruits ay j 


herein 


* Public mourning on the death of Queen Annes 
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ee ees D drown themi 
der silken willows, or « rown them in a stream of 
un he heroic writers may work up battles 

uecessfully, and inflame them with gold or stain 
as $ with crimson. Even those who have only a 
ber s, or an epigram, may put many valu- 


to a song; 
able stitches into a purse, and crowd a thousand 


into a pair of garters. 
wet eee Sthout breach of good manners, ima- 
gine that any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
ould perform her part herein but very awkwardly, 
J must nevertheless insist upon her working, if it be 
only to keep her out of harm’s way. 

‘Another argument for busying good women in 
orks of fancy is, because it takes them off from 
scandal, the usual attendant of tea-tables, and all 
| other inactive scenes of life. While they are form- 
birds and beasts, their neighbours will be 


onair. 


ing their 
allowed to > 
whig and tory will be but seldom mentioned where 
the great dispute is, whether blue or red is the more 
roper colour. How much greater glory would 
Sophronia do the general, if she would choose rather 
towork the battle of Blenheim in tapestry, than sig- 
nalize herself with so much vehemence against those 
[who are Frenchmen in their hearts . 

‘A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit 
that is brought to the family where these pretty arts 
are encouraged. It is manifest that this way of life 
not only keeps fair ladies from running out into ex- 
penses, but is at the same time an actual improve- 
ment. How memorable would that matron be, who 
shall have it subscribed upon her monument, “ that 
she wrought out the whole Bible in tapestry, and 
died in a good old age, after having covered three 
hundred yards of wail in the mansion-house !” 

The premises being considered, I humbly submit 
the following proposals to all mothers in Great 
Britain :— 4 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowed to 
receive the addresses of her first lover, but in a suit 
of her own embroidering. i 

II. That before every fresh humble servant, she 
he obliged to appear with a new stomacher at the 
east, 

III. That no one be actually married until she 
hath the child-bed pillows, &c. ready stitched, as 
likewise the mantle for the boy quite finished. 
These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually re- 
store the decayed art of needle-work, and make the 
virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered 
in their business. 

There is a memorable custom of the Grecian la- 
dies in this particular preserved in Homer, which I 
hope will have a very good effect with my country- 
women. A widow, in ancient times, could not, 
without indecency, receive a second busband, until 
she had woven a shroud for her deceased lord, or the 


next of kin to him. Accordingly, the chaste Pene- 
lope, having, as she thought, lost Ulysses at sea, she 
employed her time in preparing a winding-sheet for 
Laertes, the father of her husband. The story of 
her web being very famous, and yet not sufficiently 
known in its several circumstances, I shall give it 
to my reader, as Homer makes one of her wooers 
relate it. 


Sweet hope she gave to every youth apart, 
With well-taught looks, and a deceitful heart: 
A web she wove of many a slender twine, 
Of curious texture, and perplext design ; 
“* My youths,” she cried, * my lord but newly dead, 
Forbear a while to court my widow'd bed, 
Till I have wov'n, as solemn vows require, 
This web, a shroud for poor Ulysses’ sire, 


Ce 


be the fathers of their own children; and | 


His limbs, when fate the hero's soul demands 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's handa; 
Lest all the dames of Greece my name despise, 
Whilst the great king without a covering lies.” 
Thus she. Nor did my friends mistrust the guile. 
All day she sped the long laborious toil: 
But when the burning lamps supply’d the sun. 
Each night unravell'd what the day begun $ 
Three livelong summers did the fraud prevail; 
The fourth her maidens told th’ amazing tale, | 
These eyes beheld, as close I took my stand 
The backward labours of her faithless hand: 
Till, watch'd at tength, and press‘d on every side 
Her task she ended, and commenced a bride. f 
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Dicite Io Pæan, et Io bis dicite Paean: 
Decidit in casses præda petita meos. 
Ovip, Ars Amor. i. 1 
Now Io Pæan sing, now wreaths prepare, 
And with repeated Ios fill the air; 
The prey is fallen in my successful toils,—ANon, 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ Having in your paper of Monday last published 
my report on the case of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, where- 
in I have taken notice that love comes after mar- 
riage; I hope your readers are satisfied of this truth, 
that as love generally produces matrimony, so it 
often happens that matrimony produces love. | 

“ Tt perhaps requires more virtues to make a good į 
husband or wife than what go to the finishing any l 
the most shining character whatsoever. 

“ Discretion seems absolutely necessary ; and ac- | 
cordingly we find that the best husbands have been 
most famous for their wisdom. Homer, who hath | 
drawn a perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make 
it the more complete, hath celebrated him for the | 
just returns of fidelity and truth to his Penelope; | 
insomuch that he refused the caresses of a goddess | 
for her sake; and, to use the expression of the best | 
of Pagan authors, ‘ Vetulam suam pratulit immortali- 
tati his old woman was dearer to him than immor- 
tality. \ 

Virtue isthe next necessary qualification for 
this domestic character, as it naturally produces 
constancy and mutual esteem. Thus Brutus and 
Porcia were more remarkable for virtue and afec- 
tion than any others of the age in which they lived. 

« Good-nature is a third necessary ingredient in } 
the marriage state, without which it would inevita- 
bly sour upon a thousand occasions, When great- 
ness of mind is joined with this amiable quality, it 
attracts the admiration and esteem of all who be- 
hold it. Thus Cæsar, not more remarkable for his 
fortune and valour than for his humanity, stole into 
the hearts of the Roman people, when, breaking 
through the custom, he pronounced an oration at the 
funeral of his first and best-loved wife. 


“ Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be steady 


and uniform, and accompanied with an evenness of 
temper, which is above all things to be preserved in 
this friendship contracted for hte. A man must be 
easy within himself before he can be so to his other 
self. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances 
of men, who by the strength of philosophy, having 
entirely composed their minds, and subdued their 
passions, are celebrated for good husbands; not- 
withstanding the first was yoked with Nanuppe, 
and the other with Faustina. If the wedded pair 
would but habituate themselves for the first year to 
bear with one another’s faults, the difficulty would be 
pretty well conquered. This mutual sweetness of 
temper and complacency was finely recommended: 


jn the nuptial ceremonies among the heathens, who. 
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ae onal ity, al- | brought to the hall-door. 
hen they sacrificed to Juno at that solemnity, & | g ie hall-door, and 
ry tore out the gall from the entrails of the vic- | upon one half-quarter of wheat peel there be laig | 
tim, and cast it behind the altar. [of rye. And he that demandeth Cea One other H 


“J shall conclude this letter with a passage out 
of Dr. Plots Natural History of Staffordshire, not 
only as it will serve to fill up your present paper, 
put, if I find myself in the humour, may give rise to 
another; I having by me an old register belonging 
to the place here under mentioned. 

« Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of 
Whichenovre, Scirescot, Ridware, Netherton, and 
Cowlee, all in the county of Stafford, of the earls of 
Lancaster, by this memorable service: T he said Sir 
Philip shall find, maintain, and sustain, one bacon- 
fitch, hanging in his hall at Whichenovre ready 
arrayed all times of the year but in Lent, to be 
given to every man or woman married, after the 


dav and the year of their marriage be past, in form | 


following :—* 


« Whensoever that any one such before named | 


will came to inquire for the bacoun, in their own 
neisv.. mey shall come to the bailiff, or to the por- 


ter, of the lordship of Whichenovre, and shall say ; 


+9 them in the manner as ensueth :— 

“« « Bailiff, or porter, I doo you to know, that [ am 
come for myself to demand one bacon-flyke hanging 
in the hall of the lord of Whichenovre, after the 
form thereunto belonging.’ ; 

© After which relation, the bailiff or porter shall 
assign a day to him, upon promise hy his faith to 
return, and with him to bring twain of his neigh- 
bours. And in the mean time, the said bailiff shall 
tuke with him twain of the freeholders, of the lord- 
ship of Whichenovre, and they three shall go to the 
manor of Rudlow, belonging to Robert Knightleye, 
and there shall summon the aforesaid Knightleye, 
or his bailiff, commanding him to be ready at 
Wichenovre the day appointed, at prime of day, 
with his carriage, that is to say, a horse and a 
saddle, a sack and a pryke, for to convey the said 
bacon and corn a journey out of the county of Staf- 
ford, at his costages. And then the said bailiff shall, 
with the said frecholders, summon all the tenants of 
the said manor, to be ready at the day appointed at 
Whichenovre, for to do and perform the services 
which they owe to the bacon. And at the day as- 
signed, all such as owe services to the bacon shall 
be ready at the gate of the manor of Whichenovre, 
from the sun-rising to noon, attending and awaiting 
for the coming of him who fetcheth the bacon.— 
And when he is come, there shall be delivered to 
him and his fellows, chapelets, and to all those which 

shall be there, to do their services due to the bacon. 
And they shall lead the said demandant with trumps 
and tabors, and other manner of minstrelsy, to the 


hall-door, where he shall find the lord of Whiche- | 


noyre, or his steward, ready to deliver the bacon in 
this manner:— 


“ He shall inquire of him which demandcth the | 


bacon, if he have brought twain of his neighbours 
vith him: which must answer ‘they be here ready.’ 
And then the steward shall cause these two neigh- 
bours to swear, if the said demandant be a wedded 
man, or haye been a man wedded; and if since his 
marriage one year anda day be past; and if he be 


| whereof is, that the wife shall take the same 


kneel upon his knee, and shal acon 

l all } ig roon shal] 
apon a Pook, which book BATS Ts right ANA 
acon and the corn “po 
manner :— > and shall make oath fa Re 


“< Here ye, Sir Philip de Some 


Whichenovre, mayntener and « Tvile, lod 

f a a tyver A O 

that I, A. sithe I wedded B. my wife aay baconnes 
3 , 


hyr in my kepying, and at my wyl sithe I had 
a day after our marriage Iw Yawyllelbym Year and 
age, I would not have cl : 
for none other; farer ne fowler; richer y cunged 
ne for none other descended of a a Town 
slepying ne waking, at noo tyme. “And if pap 
B. were sole, and I sole, I would take her t es 
| wyfe before all the wymen of the worlde ne apaya 
condiciones soever they be, good or euler what | 
|me God and his scyntes, 3 as help 
| fleshes,’ 
“ And his neighbours shall make oath, that th 
trust verily he hath said truly. And if it be f A 
by his neighbours before named, that he be a AEG | 
| man, there shall be delivered to him half-a-quarter | 
{of wheat and a cheese; and if he be a villein is 
shall have a quarter of rye without cheese. Ane | 
then shall Knightleye, the lord of Rudlow, be called | 
for to carry all these things tofore rehearsed ; and | 
the said corn shall be laid on one horse, and the | 
bacon above it: and he to whom the bacon apper- | 
taineth shall ascend upon his horse, and shall take 


passed his lordship; and so shall they depart the 
manor of Whichenovre with the corn and the bacon, 
tofore him that hath won it, with trumpets, taborcts, 
and other manner of minstrelsy. 
tenants cf Whichenovre shall conduct him to be 
passed the lordship of Whichenovre. And then 
shall they all return except him to whom apper- 
taineth to make the carriage and journey without 
the county of Stafford, at the costs of his lord of 
Whichenoyre.” 
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Forgiving with a smile , : 
The perjuries that easy maids beguile.—DRYDEN. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, é 
“ AccorpINe to my promise I herewith transmit 
to you a list of several persons, who from time to 
time demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
Somervile, and his descendants; as it is pea 
in an ancient manuscript, under the title of ‘ The 
Register of Whichenovre-hall, and of the bacon- 
flitch there maintained.’ 
“In the beginning of this reco 


two bye-laws, 
the substance 
oath as 


and that the judges 
5s-exđ- 


your last paper: to which are added 
as a comment upon the general law, 


the husband, mutatis mutandis ; 
shall, as they think meet, interrogate OF cro 


a freeman ora villein.t And if his said neighbours 
make oath that he hath for him all these three points 
rehearsed, then shall the bacon be taken down and 


5 ; A egis- 
mine the witnesses. After this proceeds the reg 


ter in manner following :— a 
«© Aubry de Falstaff, son of Sir John Falstaff, } 


A 3 = t ac: 
with dame Maude his wife, were the first that C 


# There was an institution of the same kind at Dunmow in 
Lssox. p 

Jie According to the acceptation of the word. at the date 
ni ios autunon, * a freeman, or a servant." 


È 3 -ain of bit 
manded the bacon, he having: bribed ain a ; 
| father’s companions to swear false)v in his sat 
‘whereby he gained the fliteh but he ana be 
i ) 
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and this flesh and all | 


the cheese before him if he have a horse. And if he 
have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall cause him | 
to have one horse and saddle, to such time ashe be ! 


And all the free | 


rd, is recited the | 
‘law or institution in form, as it is already printed m 
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een Oe oe . . 
fe falling immediately into a dispute how the said 
sile ta ould be dressed, it was, by order of the 


acon § A ` nee 
i taken from him and hung up again in the 


judges 


hail. Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
her said husband along with her, and set forth the 
ae conditions and behaviour of her consort, adding 
withal, that she doubted not but he was ready to 
attest the like of her, his wife ; whereupon he, the 
said Stephen, shaking his head, she turned short 
on him, and gave him a box on the car. 
«Philip de Waverland, having laid his hand 
upon the book, when the clause, “ were I sole and 
she sole,” was rehearsed, found a secret compunc- 
tion rising in his mind, and stole it off again. 

ʻ e Richard de Loveless, who was a courtier, and 
a very well-bred-man, being observed to hesitate at 
the words ‘ after our marriage,” was thereupon 
required to explain himself. He replied, by talking 
very largely of his exact complaisance while he was 
a lover; and alleged that he had not in the least 
disobliged his wife for a year and a day before mar- 
riage, which he hoped was the same thing. 

“< Rejected. 

“ € Joceline Jolly, Esq. making it appear, by un- 
questionable testimony, that he and his wife had 
preserved full and entire affection for the space of 
the first month, commonly called the honey-moon, 
he had, in consideration thereof, one rasher bestowed 
upon him,’ 

“ After this, says the record, many years passed 
over before any demandant appeared at Whiche- 
novre-hali; insomuch that one would have thought 
that the whole country were turned Jews, so little 
was their affection to the flitch of bacon. 

“ The next couple enrolled had liked to have car- 
ried it, if one of the witnesses had not deposed, that 
dining on a Sunday with the demandant, whose wife 
had sat below the Squire’s lady at church, she the 
said wife dropped some expressions, as if she thought 
her husband deserved to be knighted; to which he 


up 


| returned a passionate pish! The judges taking the 


| 


premises into consideration, declared the aforesaid 
behaviour to imply an unwarrantable ambition in 
the wife, and anger in the husband. 

“ It is recorded as a sufficient disqualification of 
a certain wife that, speaking of her husband, she 
said § God forgive him.’ 

“Jtis likewise remarkable, that a couple were 
rejected upon the deposition of one of their neigh- 
bours, that the lady had once told her husband, that 
“it was her duty to obey : to which he replied, ‘O 
my dear; you are never in the wrong!’ 

“ The violent passion of one lady for her lapdog; 
the turning away of the old housemaid by another ; 
a tavern bill torn by the wife, and a tailor’s by the 
husband; a quarrel about the kissing crust; spoil- 
ing of dinners, and coming in late of nights, are so 
many several articles which occasioned the repro- 
bation of some scores of demandants, whose names 
are recorded in the aforesaid register. 

“ Without enumerating other particular persons, 
I shall content myself with observing that the sen- 
tence pronounced against one Gervase Poacher is, 
chat “he might have had bacon to his eggs, if he 
had not heretofore scolded his wife when they were 
over-boiled.’ And the deposition against Dorothy 
Dolittle runs in these words, ‘that she had so far 
usurped the dominion of the coal fire (the stirring 
whereof her husband claimed to himself) that by 
her good-will she never would suffer the poker out 
of her hand.’ 


“ I find but two couples in this first century that 
were successful: the first was a sea-captain and his. 
wife, who since the day of their marriage had not 
seen one another until the day of the claim. ‘The 
second was an honest pair in the neighbourhood ; 
the husband was a man of plain good sense, and » 
peaceable temper; the woman was dumb.” 
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— Farrago libelli.—Juv. Sat. i. 86 
The miscellaneous subjects of my book. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ I nave for some time desired to appear in your 
paper, and have therefore chosen a day* to stea! 
into the Spectator, when I take it for granted you 
will not have many spare minutes for speculations 
of your own, As I was the other day walking with 
an honest country gentleman, he very often was } 
expressing his astonishment to see the town so 
mightily crowded with doctors of divinity; upon 
which I told him he was very much mistaken if he 
took all those gentlemen he saw in scarfs to be 
persons of that dignity; for that a young divine, 
after his first degree in the university, usually comes. 
hither only to show himself; and on that occasion, 
is apt to think he is but half equipped with a gown. 
and cassock for his public appearance, if he hath | 
not the additional ornament. of a scarf of the first. 
magnitude to entitle him to the appellation of 
Doctor from his landlady and the boy at Child’s. 
Now since I know that this piece of garniture is 
looked upon asa mark of vanity or affectation, as it 
is made use of among some of the little spruce ad- 
venturers of the town, I should be glad if you would 
give ita place among those extravagances you have 
justly exposed in several of your papers, being very 
well assured that the main body of the clergy, boti} 
in the country and the universities, who are almost 
to a man untainted with it, would be very well 
pleased to see this venerable foppery well exposed. 
When my patron did me the honour to take me into 
his family (for I must own myself of this order), he 
was pleased to say he tuok me as a friend and com- 
panion : and whether he looked upon the scarf like 
the lace and shoulder-knot of a foutman, as a tadge 
of servitude and dependance, I do not know, bit he 
was so kind as to loave my wearing of it to my own 
discretion ; and, not having any just title to it from 
my degrees, I am content to be without the orna- 
ment. The privileges of our nobility to keep a 
certain number of chaplains are undisputed, though 
perhaps not one in ten of those reverend gentlemen 


have any relation to the noble families their scarfs 
belong to: the right generally of creating all chap- 
lains, except the domestic (where there is one), 
being nothing more than the perquisite of a steward’s 
place, who, if he happens to outlive any considerable 
number of his noble masters, shall probably at one 
and the same time have filty chaplains, all in their 
proper accoutrements, of his own creation; though 
perhaps there hath been neither grace nor prayer 
said in the family since the introduction of the first 
coronet. “Tam,” &c. 


“ Mr, SPECTATOR, 


“ I wish you would write a philosophical paper 
about natural antipathies, with a word or two con 


* The 20th of October, 1714, was the day of the coronation 
| of King George I. : 
OVC 
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it; 
hd of a breast of mutton. A story that e 
Jates to myself on this subject may be thoug nt Et 
unentertaining, especially when Tassure yi mati 
is literally true. I had long made love to a lac Ys a 
the possession of whom Iam now the happiest a 
mankind, whose hand T should have gained with 
much difficulty without the assistance of a cat. You 
must know then that my most dangerous rival had 
so strong an aversion to this ‘species, that he infal- 
libly swooned away at the sight of that harmless 
creature. My friend Mrs. Lucy, her maid, having 
a greater respect for me and my purse than she 
had for my rival, always took care to pin the tail of 
a cat under the gown of her mistress, whenever she 
knew of his coming ; which had such an effect, that 
every time he entered the room, he looked more like 
one of the figures in Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work* than 
‘a desirable lover. In short, he grew sick of her 
company: which-the young lady taking notice of 
(who no more knew why than he did), she sent me 
a challenge to meet her in Lincoln’s-inn-chapel, 
which I joyfully accepted ; and have, amongst other 
pleasures, the satisfaction of being praised by her 
for my stratagem. “Tam, &c. Š 
“From the Hoop. ġ “Tom NIMBLE.” 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ The virgins of Great Britain are very much 
obliged to you for putting them upon such tedious 
‘drudgeries in needle-work as were fit only for the 
Hilpas and the Nilpas that lived before the Flood. 
‘Here is a stir indeed with your histories in em- 
broidery, your groves with shades of silk and 
‘streams of mohair! I would have you to know, 
‘that I hope to kill a hundred lovers before the best 
housewife in England can stitch out a battle; and 
do not fear but to provide boys and girls much 
faster than your disciples can embroider them. I 
iove birds and beasts as well as you, but am content 
to fancy them when they are really made. What 
do you think of gilt leather for furniture? There 
is your pretty hangings for a chamber!+ and, what 
is more, our own country is the only place in Europe 
where work of that kind is tolerably done. Without 
minding your musty lessons, I am this minute going 
to Paul’s church-yard to bespeak a screen and a set 
of hangings; and am resolved to encourage the 
manufacture of my country. “ Yours, 

“ CLEoRA.” 
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Sic cum transierint mei 

Nullo cum strepitu dies, 

Plebeius moriar senex : 

Illi mors gravis incubat, 

Qui notus nimis omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur sibi Seneca. 
Thus, when my fleeting days, at last, 
Unheeded, silently, are past, 


a Opposite the same plece, near Temple-bar, there was, till 
vory lavely, an exhibition of wax-work by a person of the 
game name. 


+ There was about this tii 
tapestry at Chelsea. 
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greatness because it is looked up 
of mind to contemn these gifts of 
above the desire of them. Ih 
inclined to think that there ar 
lie concealed among the speci 
come out and draw upon them 
admiration of mankind. Virgi w 

been heard of, had not his ee ieee 
caves him out of his obscurity, and brought him to 

If we suppose that there are 
who iook into the ways of men 
probable there are, both from reas 
how different are the notions w 
of us, from those which we are 
another! Were they to give us in their catalogue 
of such worthies as are now living, how different 
wouid it be-from that which any of our own species 
would draw up! 

We are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the 
ostentation of learning, the noise of victories; they, 
on the contrary, see the philosopher in the cottage, | 
who possesses his soul in patience and thankfulness, 
under the pressures of what little minds call poverty 
and distiess. They do not look for great men at the 
head of armies, or among the pomps of a court, but 
often’ find them out in shades and solitudes, in the 
private walks and by-paths of life. The evening’s | 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious in their sight | 
than the march of a general at the head of a , 
hundred thousand men. A contemplation on God's 
works; a voluntary act of justice to our own detri- 
ment; a generous concern for the good of mankind; 
tears that are shed in silence for the misery of 
others; a private desire or resentment broken and 
subdued; in short, an unfeigned exercise of hu- 
mility, or any other virtue, are such actions as are 
glorious in their sight, and denominate men great 
and reputable. The most famous among us are 
often looked upon with pity, with contempt, Or 
with indignation; while those who are most obscure 
among their own species are regarded with love, 
with approbation, and esteem. 

The moral of the present speculation amounts to 
this: that we should not be led away by the cen- 
sures and applauses of men, but consider the fue 
that every person will make at that time W o 
“ Wisdom shall be justified of her children,” an 
nothing pass for great or illustrious which is not 4” 
ornament and perfection to human nature. his 

The story of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarchs ® | 


Spirits, or angels, 
» as it is highly 
on and revelation, 
hich they entertain 
apt to form of one 
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La memurable instance to our present purpose. The Providence, in a very short time, to alter my 
| oracle, being asked by Gyges, who was the happiest | miserable condition. A gentleman saw me, liked 


man. replied, Aglaüs. Gyges, who expected to have 
he . . 
heard himself named on this occasion, was much 


surprised, and very curious to know who this Aglaiis 


me, and married me. My parents were reconciled; 
and I might be as happy in the change of my con- 
dition, as I was before miserable, but for some 


i should be. After much inai, pe S fonnd to be | things, that you shall know, which are insupportable 
fe an obscure countryman, w Ap oyed all his time | to me; and I am sure you have so much honour 
jn cultivating a garden, and a few acres of land!and compassion as to let those persons know, in 
about his house. i * |some of your papers, how much they are in the 
Cowley’s agrecable relation of this story shall, wrong. Ihave been married near five years, and 
close this day’s speculation. do not know that in all that time I ever went abroad 
Thus Aglaus «a man unknown to men, without my husband’s leave and approbation. I am 
Fut the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then), obliged, through the importunities of several of my 
Thus liv'’d obscurely then without a name, relati 2 t a iaeanl ali h ` y 
Aglaus, now consign’d U eternal fame. C RAONS AMO [0 eho ental @ tener than suits my temper. 
For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, Then it is I labour under insupportable agonies. 
resumi d a ie Sra een seats i That man, or rather monster, haunts every place I 
i Presum’d to ask, O thou the whole world’s eye, o Aa espe n E al 0 
! Seest thou a man that happier is than 1? ey ME Base villain: by reason I will not admit 
"The god, who scorn'd to flatter man, reply'd, nis Nauscous wicked visits and appointments, he 
Aglaus happier is. But Gyges ery"d, strives all the ways he can to ruin me. He left me 
In a proud rage, Who can that Aglaus be ? destitute of friend or money, nor ever thought me 
We've heard as yet of no such king as he. worthuinquirmesafter, ah fi f E h 
And true it was, through the whole earth around, GUTS ENOL, KAN Ine Th OAUTE by SS 
No king of such a name was to be found. pened to see me in a front box sparkling with 
Is some old hero of that name alive, jewels. Then his passion returned. Then’ the 
Who his high race does from the gods der ve? hypocrite pretended to be a penitent. Then he 
Is it some mighty genral that has done Gatiiccal alll Gt >i PEOL d 
Wonders ın fight, and godlike honours won? practised all those arts that helped before to undo 
Ts it some man of endless wealth? said he, me. I am not to be deceived a second time by him. 
| Temar of E aae can this Aglaus be? I hate and abhor his ‘odious passion; and as he 
j er long search, and vain inquiries past, ainly oee RE 4 r n wees 
i e Areni valomas plainly: perceives it, either out of spite or diversion 
(‘Th’ Arcadian life has always shady been), he makes it his business: to expose me. I never fail 
Near Sopho’s town, which he but once had seen, seeing him in all public company, where he is 
oe A a who monarha en yy Aai always most industriously spiteful. He hath, in 
Whose happiness the gods stood witness to, ; ; a Paty , 
| ‘This mighty Agluus, was lab'ring found, short, told all his acquaintance of our unhappy af- 
i With his own hands, in his own little ground. fair ; they tell tacirs; so that it is no Becre ya mons 
So, gracious God, if it may lawful be his companions, which are numerous. T hey to whom 
ens thoseiloottl bods tomention thee, he tells it, think they have a title to be very fami- 
So Jet me act, on such a private stage, À 5% OA 
"T'he last dull scenes of my declining age ; liar. If they bow to me, and I out of good manners 
After long toils and voyages in vain, return it, then J am pestered with freedoms that are 
This quiet port let my tost vessel gain 5 no ways agreeable to myself or company. If I turn 
Of heavenly rest this earnest to me lend, my eyes from them, or seem displeased, they sour 
t Let my life sleep, aud learn to love her end TEUN 3 ac teal 
| upon it, and whisper the next person ; he his next; 
i until I have at last the eyes of the whole company 
| z Nay, they report abominable falsehoods 
| x eRe Şi 95, 1714, | Upon me. Nay, they repo a l 
j | | SoU Te MONDAY, OCTOBER 25, 171 under that mistaken notion, ‘She that will grant 
Perfide! sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens favours to one man will to a hundred,’ I beg you 
Caucasus, Hyrcanæque admorunt unera pimen 366 will let those who are guilty know how ungenerous 
i Perfidi 1 thy parent was a,rock -An iv. 0° | this way of proceeding is. I am sure he will know 
i erfidious man. th a yas a, , . n . aT 
‘And fierce Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck. himself the person aimed at, and perhaps put a stop 
arr i to the insolence of others. Cursed is the fate or 
i I am willing to postpone every thing, to do any | unhappy women! that men may boast and glory in 
| the least service for the deserving and unfortunate. | those things that we must think of with shame and 
1 Accordingly I have caused the following letter to | horror! You have the art of making such odious 
! be inserted in my paper the moment that it came | customs appear detestable. For my sake, and, I am 
to my hands, without altering one tittle in an ac- | sure, for the sake of several others who dare not 
count which the lady relates so handsomely herself. | own it, but, like me, lie under the same misfortunes, 
* Mr. SPECTATOR, make it as infamous for a man to boast of favours, 
| «J flatter myself you will not only pity, but, if | or expose our sex, as it is to take the lie or a box 
possible, redress a misfortune myself and several | on the ear, and not resent it. 
| others of my sex lie under. I hope you will not be « Your constant Reader and Admirer, 
| offended, nor think I mean by this to justify m “ LESBIA. 
ded, y J y my s 3 BIA. 
own imprudent conduct, or expect you should. No:| ‘ P.S. Iam the more impatient under this mis- 
pru , X yous a c A 
| I am sensible how severely, in some of your former | fortune, having received fresh provocation, last 
{ papers, you have reproved persons guilty of the like | Wednesday, in the Abbey.” 
| mismanagements. I was scarce sixteen, and I may I entirely agree with the amiable and unfortunate 
say without vanity, handsome, when courted by a | Lesbia, that an insult upon a woman in her cir- 
ahr Emily Doha ayy dies an H 
false perjured man; who, upon promise of marriage, | cumstances 1s as infamous in a man, as a tame be- 
| rendered me the most unhappy of women. After | haviour when the lic or a buffet is given: which 
| |he had deluded me from my parents, who were |truth I shall beg leave of her to illustrate by the 
A people of very good fashion, in less than three following observation. 
' months he left me. My parents would not see nor It is a mark of cowardice passively to forbear re- 
\ hear from me; and, had it not been for a servant | senting an affront, the resenting of which would 
who kad hved in our family, I must certainly have lead a man into danger: it is no less a sign of 
perished for want of bread. However, it pleased | cowardice to affront a creature that hath not power 
3 P 
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it = i Murranus, Doastin | R 
p arenga all Winiar ame ee, Ak] netee ne =] | | 
hath reiored, I shall not scruple to give him, in re- | Cragin the E saa town, i tut ¥ 
it, the appellation of coward. a ei R, Cldy stone—Dayy i] who. 
ak in that an so far descend from his dignity alte Bee qaudanle i P2y respect to me S i| pet 
as to strike a lady, can never recover his pepuin doe Iae fo ieee ies y Sucen, not cee i A 
A A s vocation 1s thoug ee ame one gi ke 4) abe 
Frc enk er N ean rite ae as it is an encouragement to of? man. fi end o 
3 g y ae a the circumstances ollow their example. But this isan h ers to, í i chrews 
powerful towards the weak. 4 eal (o received, not demanded, by the descenda oa to b | -fortu 
aa ae Ben to ae ie Enone men: and ey Who are apt to remind usvet ee on è 
s g : ; oe 
grievous than a blow. If she could open her mouth, Phen R ieee comparisons to, ie Pir 
the base man knows that a husband, ay brothers Bil for boasting of wit, peat, cee oe pretence. | | wast 
generous friend, would die to see her righted. a E E N 8th, or wealth, be. his h 
A generous mind, however enraged against an | 5y profit to others; but we pits wane | give pleasure. E | 
enemy, feels its resentments a and vanish away ought we to claim any respect, esis merit, nor Mary 
when ‘the object of its wrath fal s into its porer: aE IR E E ON our fathers: | likew 
An estranged friend, filled with jealousy and discon- The following letter ridicules the foll ‚cart, 
tent towards a bosom acquaintance, is apt to over- | hentioned, in a new, and I think olly I have- | blood 
flow with tenderness and remorse, when a creature | lieht :— 2 amk, not disagreeable- nevel 
that was once dear to him undergoes any misfortune. | > 5 I sour a 
i What name then shall we give to his ingratitude, Mr. SPECTATOR, “phe 
who (forgetting the favours he solicited with eager- | — “ Were the genealogy of every family preserved fully 
ness, and received with rapture) can insult the | there would probably be no man valued or despised ‘but u 
miseries that he himself caused, and make sport |on account of his birth. There is scarce a beggar: von th 
with the pain to which he owes his greatest plea-|in the streets, who would not find himself lineally twine 
sure? There is but one being in the creation whose descended from some great man; nor any one of the- shoot 
province it is to practise upon the imbecilities of highest title, who would not discover several base- A |ygentl 
frail creatures, and triumph in the woes which his | and indigent persons among his ancestors. It would fort 1 
own artifices brought about; and we well know | be a pleasant entertainment to see one pedigree of ten t 
those who follow his example will receive his re- men appear together, under the same characters; ame H 
ward. they bore when they acted their respective parts me b 
Leaving my fair correspondent to the direction cf | among the living. Suppose, therefore, a gentleman, . Mee 
her own wisdom and modesty ; and her enemy, and ' fell of his illustrious family, should, in the same ‘upon 
his mean accomplices, to the compunction of their; manner as Virgil makes Æneas look over his de-- ‘self. 
own hearts; I shall conclude this paper with a scendants, see the whole line of his progenitors pass: chief 
| memorable instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish | in review before his eyes—with how many varying: a hug 
i j lady upon a guilty lover, which may serve to show | passions would he behold shepherds and soldiers, ELON 
what violent effects are wrought by the most tender | statesmen and artificers, princes and beggars, walk. who 
passion, when soured into hatred; and may deter |in the procession of five thousand years! How are br 
the young and unwary from unlawful love. The )would his heart sink or flutter at the several sports- £ Bi 
ia story, however romantic it may appear, I hava |of fortune, in a scene so diversified with rags ana aie 
K heard affirmed for a truth. purple, handicraft tools and sceptres, ensigns of dig-- ith 
Not many years ago an English gentleman, who, | nity and emblems of disgrace! And how would his- | Gaps 
in a rencontre by night in the streets of Madrid, | fears and apprehensions, his transports and mortili- Eo i 
had the misfortune to kill his man, fled into a|cations, succeed one another, as the line of his ge- cack 
church-porch for sanctuary. Leaning against the | nealogy appeared bright or obscure! as 
| door, he was surprised ’to find it open, and a glim- | “ In most of the pedigrees hung up 1n old man-- an 
mering light in the church. Ho had the courage to }sion-houses, you are sure to find the first in the- RER 
d advance towards the light; but was terribly startled | catalogue a great statesman, Or a soldier with an day 
at the sight of a woman in white, who ascended | honourable commission. The honest artificer that j nerd 
from a grave with a bloody knife in her hand. The |begot him, and all his frugal ancestors before him, ‘heat 
phantom marched up to him, and asked him what | are torn off from the top of the register; and Phin 
he did there. He told her the truth without re- | are not left to imagine that the noble founder of t : 
serve, believing that he had met with a ghost; upon family ever hada father Were we to trace ae | 
, which she spoke to him in the following manner: | boasted lines further backwards, we should lose ie i N 
‘Stranger, thou art in my power; I am a murderer | in a mob of tradesmen, or a crowd of rustics, y a 
as thou art. Know then that I am a nun of a noble | out hope of seeing them emerge again: not mane 
family. A base perjured man undid me, and boasted the old Appian way, which, after having run n 
of it. Isoon had him dispatched; but not content miles in length, loses itself in a bog. miles | 
| with the murder, I have bribed the sexton to let me| “ I lately made a visit to an old country Emily | I 
enter his grave, and have now plucked out his false | man, who is very far gone in this sort Ged an old. | [toe 
heart from his body; and thus I use a traitor’s | madness. I found him in his study pera ie a | |:son, 
heart.” At these words she tore it in pieces and | register of his family, which he had just : a of a- iam 
i trampled it under her feet. covered as it was branched out in the fom he ACG 
$ trec, upon a skin of parchment. Having ins | -erui 
i ` T nour to have some of his blood in my poughs oft $ ‘you 
1 | No. 612.) WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1714. permitted me to cast my eye gees pee “a the getti 
$ | this venerable plant; and ask¢ ya Sure 
"i Maanam he mavea st avorum amigua nate | reforming of some of the superfluous brags pr our] | | oh 
f | Precipitem scopulo atque ingentis turbine saxi “ We passed slightly over chrog y traditiom an 


Excutit effunditque solo—- Vina. Ain, xii 529. | immediate forefathers, whom he Knp 
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ut were soon stopped by an alderman of London, 
ho J perceived made my kinsman’s heart go pit-a- 
es His confusion increased when he found the 
H Mlermaw’s father to be a grazier ; but he recovered 
his fright upon seeing justice of the quorum at the 
cnd of his titles. ‘Things went on pretty well as we 
threw our eyes frequently over the tree, when un- 
i -fortunately he perceived a merchant-tailor perched 
„on a bough, who was said greatly to have increased 
1. ihe estate 5 he was just going to cut him off if he 
| had not seen gent. after the name of his son; who 
‘was recorded to have mortgaged one of the manors 
his honest father had purchased. A weaver, who 
Jas burnt for his religion in the reign of Queen 
Mary, was pruned away without mercy; as was 
| likewise a yoeman who died of a fall from his own 
„cart, But great was our triumph in one of the 
blood who was beheaded for high-treason: which, 
nevertheless, was not a little aliayed by another of 
cour ancestors who was hanged for stealing sheep. 
“The expectations of iny good cousin were wonder- 
fully raised by a match into the family of a knight; 
but unfortunately for us this branch proved barren: 
on the other hand, Margery the milk-maid, being 
iwined round a bough, it flourished out into so many 
shoots, and bent with so much fruit, that the old 
¡gentleman was quite out of countenance. To com- 
fort me under this disgrace, he singled out a branch 
ten times more fruitful than the other, which he told 
me he valued more than any in the tree, and bade 
me be of good comfort. This enormous bough was 
‘a graft out of a Welsh heiress, with so many Aps 
aupon it that it might have made a little grove by it- 
‘self. From the trunk of the pedigree, which was 
chiefly composed of labourers and shepherds, arose 
.a huge sprout of farmers: this was branched out 
into yeomen, and ended in a sheriff of the county, 
who was knighted for his good service to the crown | 
in bringing up an address. Several of the names | 
‘that seemed to disparage the family, being looked | 
upon as mistakes, were lopped off as rotten or 

-withered ; as, on the contrary, no small number ap- 

‚pearing without any titles, my cousin, to supply the 

‘defects of the manuscript, added esq. at the end of 

seach of them. 

“ This tree, so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, 
was, within a few days, transplanted into a large 
‘sheet of vellum, and placed in the great hall, where 
it attracts the veneration of his tenants every Sun- 
day morning, while they wait until his worship is 
ready to go to church; wondering that a man who 
shad so many fathers before him snould not be made 
.a knight, or at least a justice of the peace.” 


No. 613.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1714. 


— Studiis florentem ignobilis oti. 
Vine. Georg. iv. 564 


Affecting studies of less noisy praise.—DRYDEN. 


Ir is reckoned a piece of ill-breeding for one man 
‘to engross the whole talk to himself. For this rea- 
son, since I keep three visiting-days in the week, I 
‘am content now and then to let my friends put in 
a word. There are several advantages hereby ac- 
ruing both to my readers and myself. As first, 


[he has played his part, oug 


young and modest writers have an opportunity of 


time for future speculations; pick up hints which I 
improve for the public good; give advice; redress 
grievances; and by leaving commodious spaces be- 
tween the several letters that I print, furnish out a 
Spectator, with little labour and great ostentation. 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ I was mightily pleased with your speculation of 
Friday. Your sentiments are noble, and the whole 
worked up in such a manner as cannot but strike 
upon every reader. But give me leave to make this 
remark; that while you write so pathetically on 
contentment, and a retired life, you soothe the pas- 
sion of melancholy, and depress the mind from 
actions truly glorious. ‘Titles and honours are the 
reward of virtue; we therefore ought to be affected 
with them; and though light minds are too much 
puffed up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot see-whv 
it is not as truly philosophical to admire the glow- 
ing ruby, or the sparkling green of an emerald, as 
the fainter and less permanent beauties of a rose or 
amyrtle. Ifthere are men of extraordinary capa- 
cities who lie concealed from the world, I should 
impute it to them asa blot in their character, did 
not I believe it owing to the meanness of their for- 
tune rather than of their spirit. Cowley, who tells 
the story of Aglatis with so much pleasure, was no 
stranger to courts, nor insensible of praise. 
* What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? 
was the result of a laudable ambition. It was not 
until after frequent disappointments that he termed 
himself the melancholy Cowley; and he praised 
solitude when he despaired of shining in a court. 
The soul of man is an active principle. He, there- 
fore, who withdraws himself trom the scene before 
ht to be hissed off the 
stage, and cannot be deemed virtuous, because he 
refuses to answer his end. I must own I am fired 
with an honest ambition to imitate every illustrious 
example. The battles of Blenheim and Ramilies 
have more than once made me wish myself a soldier. 
And, when I have seen those actions so nobly cele- 
brated by our poets, I have secretly aspired to be 
one of that distinguished class. But in vain I wish, 
in vain I pant with the desire of action. I am 
chained down in obscurity, and the only pleasure 
I can take is in seeing so many brighter geniuses 
join their friendly lights to add to the splendour of 
the throne. Farewell, then, dear Spec., and be- 
lieve me to be with great emulation, and no envy, 
« Your professed Admirer, 

“ Witt Horevess.” 


Middle Temple, Oct. 16, 1714. 


ade eloquence the sub- 
I do not remem- 


«Sir, 
“ Though you formerly m 
| ject of one or more of your papers, 
ber that you ever considered it as possessed bya set 
of people, who are so far from making Quintilian’s 
rules their practice, that, I dare say for them, they 
never heard of such an author, and yet are no less 
masters of it than Tully or Demosthenes among the 
ancients, or whom you please amongst the moderns 
The persons I am speaking of are our common 
beggars about this town; and, that what I say is 
true, I appeal to any man who has a heart one 
degree softer than a stone. As for my part, whe 
do not pretend to more humanity than my neigh- 


&etting into print; again, the town enjoys the plea- 
sure of variety; and posterity will see the humour 
ot the present age, by the heip of these little lights 
into private and domestic life. ‘he benefits I re- 
ceive from thence are such as these: I gain more 


T — 


l bours, I have oftentimes gone from my chambers 
with money in my pocket, and returned to them not 
[only pennyless, but destitute of a farthing, without 


SS, 
i bestowing of it azy other way than on these seem- 
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i sects of pity. In short, I have seen more 
oe in eas from one of these despicable 
creatures than in the eye of the fairest she I ever 
saw, yet no one is a greater admirer of that sex than 
myself. What [have to desire of youis, to lay down 
some directions in order to guard againstthese power- 
ful orators, or else I know nothing to the contrary 
but I must myself be forced to leave the profession 
‘of the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications 
“necessary to that more profitable one of begging. 
But, in whichsoever of these two capacities I shine, 
I shall always desire to be your constant reader, 


d ever will be 
E “« Your most humble Servant, 
“J.B. 


Sir, 

“Upon reading a` Spectator last „week, where 
Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted the choice of a lover 
for life to your decisive determination, and imagining 
I might claim the favour of your advice in an affair 
of the like, but much more difficult nature, I called 
for pen and ink, in order to draw the characters of 
seven humble servants, whom I have equally encou- 
raged for some time. But alas! while I was re- 
flecting on the agreeable subject, and contriving an 
advantageous description of the dear person I was 
most inclined to favour, I happened to look into my 
giass. The sight of the small-pox, out of which I 
am just recovered, tormented me at once with the 
loss of my captivating arts and my captives. The 
confusion I was in, on this unhappy, unseasonable 
discovery, is inexpressible. Believe me, Sir, I was 
so taken up with the thoughts of your fair corre- 
spondent’s case, and so intent on my own design, 
that I fancied myself as triumphant in my conquests 
as eyer. 

& Now, Sir, finding I was incapacitated to amuse 
myself on that pleasing subject, I resolved to apply 
myself to you or your casuistical agent, for advice 
in’ my present circumstances. I am sensible the 
tincture of my skin, and the regularity of my fea- 
tures, which the malice of my Jate illness has al- 
tered, are irrecoverable; yet do not despair but that 
loss, by your assistance, may in some measure be re- 
parable, if you will please to propose a way for the 
recovery of one only of my fugitives. 

“ One of them is in a more particular manner be- 
holden to me than the rest; he, for some private 
reasons, being desirous to'be a loyer incognito, 
always addressed me with billets-doux, which I was 
so careful of in my sickness that I secured the key 
of my love-magazine under my head, and, hearing a 
noise of opening a lock in my chamber, endan- 
gered my life by getting out of bed, to prevent, if it 
had been attempted, the discovery of that amour. , 

“Thave formerly made use of all those artifices 
which our sex daily practises over yours, to draw, 
as it were undesignedly, the eyes of a whole congre- 
gation to my pew; I have taken a pride in the 
number of admirers at my afternoon levee; but’ am 
now quite another creature. I think, could I regain 
the attractive influence I once had, if I had a le- 
gion of suitors I should never be ambitious of enter- 
taining more than one. I have almost. contracted 
an antipathy to the trifling discourses of impertinent 
lovers; though I must needs own I have thought it 
very odd of late to hear gentlemen, instead of their 
usual complaisances, fall into disputes before me of 
politics, or else weary me with the tedious repetition 
of how thankful I ought to be, and satisfied with my 
"ecoyery but of so dangerous a distemper; this, 
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though I am very sensible of x = 

not but dislike, because ale blessing, yet I can 
rather seems to insult than comfort vice from 

me too much of what I was: which a 
sideration I cannot yet perfectly sae 

your sentiments on this head wil] unt, but 
portable. Make jt sup. 

“ To show you what a value 

tates, these are to certify the ees Your dic. 
unless one of them returns to his Coloana that 
call them now, before the winter is over, 1 Imay sc 
luntarily confine myself to a retirement, wh will vo- 
punish them all with my needle. I will Hg Twill 
on them by deciphering them on a carpet reneged 
begging admittance, myself scornfully Bee 
If you disapprove of this, as savouring too mas it. 
malice, be pleased to acquaint me with a nee of 
you like better, and it shall be faithfully ore 
by the unfortunate. Performed 


hope 


“ Mona.” 
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Si mihi non animo fixum immotumque sederet 
Ne cui me vinclo vellem sociare jugali, 
Postquam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit 
Si non pertesum thalami tædæque fuisset, ; 
Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpæ 
Viro. AEnv iv, 15, 
—— Were I not resolv'd against the yoke 
Of hapless marriage; never to be curs’d 
With second love, so fatal was the first, 
To this one error I might yield again—Drypry, 


Tue following account hath been transmitted to 
me by the love-casuist :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ Having in some former papers taken care of the 
two states of virginity and marriage, and being, 
willing that all people should be served in their turn, 
I this day drew out my drawer of widows, where 1 
met with several cases, to each whereof I have re. 
turned satisfactory answers by the post. The cases: 
are as follow :— 

“ Q. Whether Amoret be bound by a promise of 
marriage to Philander, made during her husband’s. 
life ? 

“ Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully given 
a promise to two several persons during the last 
sickness of her husband, is not thereby left at li- 
berty to choose which of them she pleases, or to re- 
ject them both for the sake of a new lover? 

“ Cleora asks me, whether she be obliged to Cons 
tinue single according to a vow made to her huhan 
at the time of his presenting her with a diamond. 
necklace; she being informed by a very pretty young 
fellow, of a good conscience, that such vows are 1D 
their nature sinful? isht 

“ Another inquires, whether she hath not the rig n 
of widowhood, to dispose of herself toa gentleman ai 
great merit, who presses very hard; her husban 
being irrecoverably gone in a consumption ? A 

“An unreasonable creature hath the confidence 
to ask, whether it be proper for her to marry a ma 
who, is younger than her eldest son? aes 

“A scrupulous well-spoken matron, whol Gor 
me a great many good words, only doubts, wie EO 
she is not obliged in conscience to shut up Pe 
marriageable daughters, until such time as se 
comfortably disposed of herself ? lling 

“ Sophronia, who seems by her phrase and ore ae 
to be a person of condition, sets forth, that where’ 
she hath a great estate, and is but a Oat ae 
desires tobe informed, whether she would not Co p 
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dently to marry Camillus, a very idle tall young 
fellow, who hath no fortune of his own, and conse- 
quently hath nothing else to do but to manage 
iae I speak of widows, I cannot but observe 
one thing, which I do not know how to account for; 
| a widow is always more sought after than an old 
maid of the same age. It is common enough among 
ordinary people, for a stale virgin to set up a shop 
jn a place where she is not known; where the large 
thumb-ring, supposed to be given her by her hus- 
band, quickly recommends her to some wealthy 
neighbour, who takes a liking to the jolly widow, 
that would have overlooked the venerable spinster. 

The truth of it is, if we look into this set of women, 
we find, according to the different characters or cir- 
cumstances wherein they are left, that widows may 
be divided into those who raise love and those who 
raise compassion, 

But, not to ramble from this subject, there are 
two things in which consists chiefly the glory of the 
widow—the love of her deceased husband, and the 
care of her children; to which may be added a third, 
arising out of the former, such a prudent conduct as 
may do honour to both, 

A widow possessed of all these three qualities 
makes not only a virtuous but a sublime character. 

There is something so great and so generous in 
this state of life, when it is accompanied with all its 
virtues, that itis the subject of one ofthe finest among 
our modern tragedies in the person of Andromache, 
and hath met with a universal and deserved ap- 
plause, when introduced upon our English stage 
by Mr. Phillips. 

The most memorable widow in history is Queen 
Artemisia, who not only erected the famous mauso- 
leum, but drank up the ashes of her dead lord; 
thereby enclosing them in a nobler monument than 
that which she had built, though deservedly esteemed 
one of the wonders of architecture. 

This last lady seems to have had a better title to a 
second husband than any I have read of, since not 
one dust of her first was remaining. Our modern 
heroines might think a husband a very bitter draught, 
and would have good reason to complain, if they 
might not accept of a second partner until they had 
taken such a troublesome method of losing the me- 
mory of the first. 

I shall add to these illustrious examples out of 
ancient story, a remarkable instance of the delicacy 
of our ancestors in relation to the state of widow- 
hood, as I find it recorded in Cowell’s Interpreter.* 
“ At East and West Enborne, in the county of 

Berks, if a customary tenant die, the widow shall 
have what the law calls her freebench in all his copy- 
hold lands, dum sola et custa fuerit, that is, while she 
lives single and chaste; but if she commit incon- 
tinency she forfeits her estate ; yet if she will come 
into the court riding backward upon a black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, and say the words follow- 
ing, the steward is bound by the custom to readmit 
her to her freebench. 


«Here I am, 
Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am; 
And for my crincum cranoun 
Have lost my bincum bancum ; 
And for my tail's game 
Have done this wordly shame; 
Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my 
land again” 


* No record of this kind is to be found in the edition of 
Cowell's Interpreter of 1637, 4to, 
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_ The like custom there is in the manor of Torre in 
Devonshire, and other parts of the West. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little time 
present you with a register of Berkshire ladies, and 
other western dames, who rode publicly upon this 


| occasion; and I hope the town will be entertained 
with a cavalcade of widows. 
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—— Qui Deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 
Duramyque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejusque Jetho flagitium timet: 
Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire.—Hon, 4 Od. ix. 47 
Who spend their treasure freely, as ‘twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent Heav'n: 
Who in a fixt unalterable state 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 
Aud scorn alike her friendship and her hate : 
Who poison tess than falsehood fear, 
Loath to purchase life so dear; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 
And seal their country’s love with their departing breath. 


STEPNEY, 

Ir must be owned that fear is a very powerful 
passion, since it is esteemed one of the greatest of 
virtues to subdue it. It being implanted in us for 
our preservation, it is no wonder that it sticks close 
to us as long as we have any thing we are willing 
to preserve. But as life, and all its enjoyments, 
would be scarce worth the keeping if we were under 
a perpetual dread of losing them, it is the business 
of religion and philosophy to free us from all un- 
necessary anxieties, and direct our fear to its proper 
object. 

If we consider the painfulness of this passion, 
and the violent effects it produces, we shall see 
how dangerous it is to give way to it upon slight 
occasions. Some have frightened themselves into 
madness, others have given up their lives to these 
apprehensions. ‘The story of a man who grew grey 
in the space of one night’s anxiety is very famous. 

O! nox quam longa es, quw facit una senem! 
A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man old 


These apprehensions, if they proceed from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, are the sad warnings of reason ; 
and may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the hand of the Almighty is visibly lifted 
against the impious, the heart of mortal man cannot 
withstand him. We have this passion sublimely 
represented in the punishment of the Egyptians, 
tormented with the plague of darkness, in the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom, ascribed to Solomon. 

“ For when unrighteous men thought to oppress 
the holy nation; they being shut up in their houses, 
the prisoners of darkness, and fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, lay there exiled from the 
eternal Providence. For while they supposed to lie 
hid in their secret sins, they were scattered under a 
dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly astonished 
and troubled with strange apparitions.—Ior wicked- 
ness, condemned by her own witness, is very 
timorous, and, being oppressed with conscience, 
always forecasteth grievous things. For fear is 
nothing else but a betraying of the succours which 
reason offereth.—For the whole world shined with 
clear light, and none were hindered in their labour. 
Over them only was spread a heavy night, an image 
of that darkness whick should afterwards receive 
them; but yet were they unto themselyes more 
grievous than the darkness.” * 


© Wisd. xvii passim, 
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s»roposed; but a man (who hath uo great guilt 
ee upon his mind, who walks in the plain 
i path. of justice and integrity, and yet, either by 

natural complexion, or confirmed prejudices, or 

neglect of serious reflection, suffers himself to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly passion) would 
do well to consider that there is nothing which de- 
serves his fear, but that beneficent Being who is his 
friend, his protector, his father. Were this one 
thought strongly fixed in the mind, what calamity 
would be dreadful? What load can infamy lay 


erent) medy can be | strength, is ofte leasedsini 
To fear sv justly grounded no remedy | Strength, is often pleased, in 


upon us when we are sure of the approbation of him | 


who will repay the disgrace of a moment with the 
glory of eternity ? What sharpness 1s there in pain 
and diseases, when they only hasten us on to the 
pleasures that will never fade? What sting is in 
death, when we are assured that it is only the be- 
ginning of life ?—A man who lives so as not to fear 
to die, is inconsistent with himself if he delivers 
himself up to any incidental anxiety. — 

The intrepidity of a just good man is so nobly set 
forth by Herace, that it cannot be too often re- 
peated :-— 

The man resolv`d and steady to his trust, 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just, 
Muy the ruce rabble’s insolence despise, _ 
heir senseless clamours and tumultuous cries - 
‘The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles, 
And the stern brew and the harsh voice defies, 
And with superior greatness smiles. 
Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria’s black gulf, and vexes it with storms, 
The stubborn virtue of his soul can move ; 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunde: from the sky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and strength to fly. 
Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl‘d, 
He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world. 
The vanity of fear may be yet further illustrated 
if we reflect, 

First, What we fear may not come to pass. No 
human scheme can be so accurately projected but 
some little circumstance intervening may spoil it. 
He who directs the heart of man at his pleasure, and 
understands the thoughts long before, may, by ten 
thousand accidents, or an immediate change in the 
inclinations of men, disconcert the most subtle pro- 
ject, and turn it to the benefit of his own servants. 

In the next place we should consider, though the 
evil we imagine should come to pass, it may be much 
more supportable than it appeared to be. 
|, 48 NO prosperous state of life without its calamities, 
sity, Ask 
the great and powerful, if they do not feel the pangs 
of envy and ambition. Inquire of the poor and 
‘needy, if they have not tasted the sweets of quiet 
and contentment. Even under the pains of body, 

the infidelity of friends, or the misconstructions put 

upon our laudable actions; our minds, when for 
some time accustomed to these pressures, are sen- 
sible of secret flowings of comfort, the present re- 
| ward of a pious resignation. l'he evils of this life 
l 
j 


appear like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren 
at a distance; but at our nearer approach we find 
little fruitful spots, and refreshing springs, mixed 
with the harshness and deformities of nature. 

An the last place we may comfort ourselves with 
this consideration, that, as the thing feared may not 
reuch ts, so we may not reach what we fear. Our 
lives may not extend to that dreadful point which 
we have in view, He who knows all our failings, 
and will not suffer us to be tempted beyond our 
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Qui bellus homo est, Cotta, pusillus homo est. 


Marr. Epig: i. 19 


A pretty fellow is but half a man 


Cicero hath observed that a Jest is never 


zi rae ee uttere 
with a better grace than when it is Accon 
with a serious countenance. Wher a ens 
x asan 


thought plays in the features before it d 
in words, it raises too great an expectati, 
the advantage of giving surprise. 
are no less poorly recommended by 
and that kind of language whicl 
guished by the name of Cant. Ridicule is never 
more strong than when it is concealed jn a 
True humour lies in the thought, and arises from 
the representation of images in odd circumstances 
and uncommon lights. A pleasant thought strikes 
us by the force of its natural beauty; and the mirth 
of it is generally rather palled than heightened by 
that ridiculous phraseology which is so much in 
fashion among the pretenders to humour and plea- 
santry. This tribe of men are like our mountebanks: 
they make a man awit by putting him in a fan- 
tastic habit. 

Our little burlesque authors, who are the delight 
of ordinary readers, generally abound in these pert 
phrases, which have in them more vivacity than wit, 
| 1 lately saw an instance of this kind of writing, 
which gave me so lively an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter from the 
gentleman who showed it to me. It is written by a 
country wit, upon the occasion of the rejoicings on 
the day of the king’s coronation. 


Scovers itself 
m, and loses 
Wit and humow 
a levity of phrase 

herr 
1 may be distin. 


“ Past two o’clock, and a frosty morning. 
Dear Jack, 


“ I have just left the right worshipful and his 
myrmidons about a sneaker of five gallons. The 
whole magistracy was pretty well disguised before I 
gave them the slip. Our friend the alderman was 
half-seas over before the bonfire was out. We had 
with us the attorney, and two or three other bright 
fellows. ‘The doctor plays least in sight. 

“ At nine o’clock in the evening we set fire to the 
whore of Babylon. The devil acted his part to a 
miracle. He has made his fortune by it. We eamli 
ped the young dog with a tester apiece. Honest c G 
Brown of England was very drunk, and showe i 
loyalty to the tune of a hundred rockets. Themo 
drank the king’s health, on their marrow-bones, in 
mother Day’s double. They whipped us half a dora 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to have P 1 
demolished witli the end of a skyrocket, that ie 
upon the bridge of his nose as he was drinking tig 
king’s health, and spoiled his tip. The mob ue x 
very loyal till about midnight, when they ie O 
little mutinous for more liquor. They had ii ei 
have dumbfounded the justice; and his clerk ee 
in to his assistance, and took them all down 1n 


and white. 
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When I had been huzzaed out of my seven 
senses, I made a visit to the women, who were guz- 
sling very comfortably. Mrs. Mayoress clipped the 
king’s English. Clack was the word. 

«J forgot to tell thee that every one of the posse 
had his hat cocked with a distich ; the senators sent 
us down a_cargo of riband and metre for the oc- 
casion. 

« Sir Richard, to show his zeal for the Protestant 
religion, is at the expense vfa tar-barrel and a ball. 
J peeped into the knight's great hall, and saw a very 
pretty bevy of spinsters. My dear relict was amongst 
‘them, and ambled in a country dance as notably as 
the best of them. 

“May all his majesty’s liege subjecis love him as 
well as his good people of inis his ancient borough ! 


„Adieu ! 
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Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Mænas flexura corymbis, 
Evion ingeminut : reparabilis adsonat Echo. 
Per, Sat, i. 99. 


Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew 

With biasts inspir'd; and Bassaris, who slew 

The scornful calf, with sword advanced on high, 

Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 

And Manas, when, with ivy-bridles bound, 

She led the spotted lynx, then Evion rang around, 

Evion from woods and floods repeating Echo's sound. 

Drypex. 
THERE are two extremes in the style of humour, 
-one of which consists in the use of that little pert 
‘phraseology which I took notice of in my last paper; 
ithe other in the affectation of strained and pompous 
expressions, fetched from the learned languages. The 
first sa yours too much of the town; the other of'the 
college. , s 
As nothing illustrates better than example, I 

shall here present my reader with a letter of pedantic 
humour, which was written by a young gentleman 
of the university to his friend, on the same occasion, 
and from the same place, as the lively epistle pub- 
lished in my last Spectator. 


“ Dear Cuum,* 

“Jt is now the third watch of the night, the 
greatest part of which I have spent round a capa- 
‘cious bowl of china, filled with the choicest products 
of both the Indies. I was placed at a quadrangular 
table, diametrically opposite to the mace-bearer. 
The visage of that venerable herald was, according 
to custom, most gloriously illuminated on this joy- 
ful occasion. The mayor and aldermen, those pil- 
iars of our constitution, began to totter; and if any 
one at the board could have so far articulated, as to 
have demanded intelligibly a reinforcement of liquor, 
the whole assembly had been by this time extended 
under the table. 

“ The celebration of this night’s solemnity was 
opened by the obstreperous joy of drummers, who, 
with their parchment thunder, gave a signal for the 
appearance of the mob under their several classes 
and denominations. They were quickly joined by 
the melodious clank of marrowbones and cleavers, 
whilst a chorus of bells filled up the concert. A 
pyramid of stack-fagots cheered the hearts of the 
populace with the promise of a blaze; the guns hid 
no sooner uttered the prologue, but the heavens 
were brightened with artificial meteors and stars of 


a A cant word for a chamber-companion and bed-fellow at 


collega, 
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our own making ; and all the High-street lighted up ; 
from one end to another with a galaxy of candles. | 
We collected a largess for the multitude, who tip- 
pled eleemosynary until they grew exceeding voci- i 
ferous. There was a pasteboard pontiff, with a little 
swarthy demon at his elbow, who, by his diabolical 
whispers and insinuations, tempted his holiness into | 
the fire, and then left him to shift for himself. The | 
mobile were very sarcastic with their clubs, and gave | 
the old gentleman several thumps upon his triple | 
head-piece.* Tom Tyler’s phiz is something da- | 
maged by the fall of a rocket, which hath almost | 
spoiled the gnomon of his countenance. ‘The mirth 
of the commons grew so very outrageous, that it | 
found work for our friend of the queruin, who, by the 
help of his amanuensis, took down all their names 
and their crimes, with a design to produce his manu- 
script at the next quarter sessions,” &c. &e. &c. 

I shall subjoin to the foregoing picce of a letter 
the following copy of verses translated from an 
Italian poct, who was the Cleveland of his age, and 
had multitudes of admirers. The subject is an ac- 
cident that happened under the reign of Pope Leo, 
when a firelock, that had been prepared upon the 
castle of St. Angelo, began to play before its time, 
being kindled by a flash of lightning. ‘The author 
hath written his poem in the same kind of style as 
that I have already exemplified in prose. Every | 
line in it is a riddle, and the reader must be forced 
to consider it twice or thrice, before he will know | 
that the Cynic’s tenement is a tub, and Bacchus’s ' 
cast-coat a hogshead, &c. i 


+ ‘Twas night, and heaven, a Cyclops all the day, 
An Argus now, did countless eyes display ; 
In every window Rome her joy declares, 
All bright and studded with terrestrial stars. 


A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines, 
And round her neck the mingled lustre shines: 
The Cynic’s rolling tenement conspires 

With Bacchus his cast-coat to feed the fires. 


The pile, still big with undiscover'd shows, i 
The Tuscan pile, did last its freight disclos 
Where the proud tops of Rome's new Ætna rise, 
Whence giants sally, and invade the skies 


Whilst now the multitude expect the time, 
And their tir'd eyes the lofty mountain climb, 
A thousand iron mouths their voices try, 

And thunder out a dreadful harmony: 

In treble notes the small artillery plays, 

The deep-mouth'd cannon bellows in the pass, 
‘The lab’ring pile now heaves, and, having given i 
Proofs of its travail, sighs in flames to heaven. 


The clouds envelop'd heav'n from human sight, | 
Quench'd ev'ry star, and put out ev'ry light; 
Now real thunder grumbles in the skies, s 
And in disdainful murmurs Roine defies : 
Nor doth its answer'd challenge Rome decline ; 
But, whilst both parties in full concert join, 
While heav'n and earth in rival peels resound, 
The doubtful cracks the hearer’s sense confound; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear, 
Or else the burst of cannon wounds their ear; 
Whether clouds rag’d by struggling metals rent, 
Or struggling clouds in Roman metals pent- 
But, O my Muse, we whole adventure tell, 
As ev'ry accident in order fell. 


Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower surround,” 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown`d, 
These know no spring, but when their bodies sprout 
In fire, and shoot their gilded blossoms out; 
aama 

© The pope's tiara, or triple mitre. 

+ This copy of versesis a translation from the Latin in Strada‘s 
Prolusiones Academica, &c. and an imitation originally of the 
style and manner of Camillo Querno, surnamed the Arch-poet 
His character and his writings were equally singular; he wae 
poet and buffoon to Leo X., and the common butt of that face- 
tious pontiff and his courtiers. See Stradæ Prolusiones, Oxon 
1745, p 244; and Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Leo. X. 
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When blazing leaves appear above their head, 
And into branching flames their bodies spread. 
Whilst real thunder splits the firmament, 

And heav'n’s whole roof in one vast cleft 18 rent, 
The three-forked tongue amidst the rupture lols, 
Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. 

The trees now kindle, and the garland burns, 

‘And thousand thunderbolts for one returns = 
Brigades of burning arches upward fly, k 
Bright spears and shining spearmen mount on high, 
Flash in the clouds, and glitter in the sky. 

A seven-fold shield of spheres doth heav'n defend, 
And back again the blunted weapons send; 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 

Pour out their souls, their sulph’rous souls, and groan 


With joy, great Sir, we view'd this pompous show 
While Heav’n that sat spectator still till now, 
Itself turn`d actor, proud to pleasure you : 
And so ‘tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 
That Heay'n itself should turn an engineer 
That Heav'n itsell should all its wonders show, 
‘And orbs above consent with orbs below. 
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Neque enim concludere versum 

Dixeris esse satis ; neque si quis scribat, uti nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 

Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 40. 


“Tis not enough the measur'd fect to close: 
Nor will you give 2 poet's name to those 
Whose humble verse, like mine, approaches prose. 


“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“You having, in your two last Spectators, given 
the town a couple of remarkable letters in very dif- 
ferent styles, I take this opportunity to offer to you 
some remarks upon the epistolary way of writing in 
verse. ‘This is a species of poetry by itself; and 
has not so much as been hinted at in any of the 
| Arts of Poetry that have ever fallen into my hands, 

neither has it in any age, or any nation, been so 
much cultivated as the other several kinds of poesy 


verse upon all manner of subjects that are capable 
of being embellished with wit and language, and 
may render them new and agreeable by giving the 
proper turn to them. But, in speaking at present of 
epistolary poetry, I would be understood to mean 
only such writings in this kind as have been in use 
amongst the ancients, and have been copied from them 
by some moderns. These may be reduced into two 
classes : in the one I shall range love-letters, letters 
of friendship, and letters upon mournful occasions: 
in the other I shall place such epistles in verse as 
may properly be called familiar, critical, and moral; 
“to which may be added letters of mirth and humour. 
Ovid for the first, and Horace for the latter, are the 
best originals we have left, 

_“ He, that is ambitious of succeeding in the Oyi- 
dian way, should first examine his heart well, and 
feel whether his passions (especially those of the 
gentler kind) play easy; since it is not his wit, but 
the delicacy and tenderness of his sentiments, that 
will affect his readers. His versification likewise 
should be soft, and all his numbers flowing and 
quezulous. = 

“Whe qualifications requisite for writing epistles, 
after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite 
different nature. He that would excel in this kind 
must have a good fund of strong masculine sense: 
to this there must be joined a thorongh knowledge 
of mankind, together with an insight into the busi- 
ness and the prevailing humours of the age. Our 
author must have his mind well-seasoned with the 
finest precepts of morality, and be filled with nice 
reflections upon the bright and the dark sides of 
human life ; he must be a master of refined raillery, 


A man of genius may, if he pleases, write letters in | 


moaca a ance ae 
Bee + _ tte must hay, 
of wit, with an easy and coucise m F 
sion; every thing he says must be ae fi 

engaged manner. He must be mitos and dig. 
that betrays the air of a recluse, but a Y of nothin 
the world throughout. His iane nee man of 
risons, and the greatest parts of his ae his compa- 
drawn from common life. Strokes foes Must be 
criticism, as well as panegyric, judiciou ae and 
in (and as it were by-the-bye), give ae thrown 
life and ornament to compositions ‘of this annul 
let our poct, while he writes epistles EN But 
so familiar, still remember that he S never 
and must for that reason have a more than Reis 
care not to fall into prose, and a vulgar dictic rae 
cepting where the nature and humour of thevthen’ 
do necessarily require it. In this point Horae i ing 
been thought by some critics to be sometimes ae 
less, as well as too negligent of his versification; of 
which he seems to have been sensible himself,” i 

“ All I have to add is, that. both these manners £ 
writing may be made as entertaining, in their ie 
as any other speciesof poetry, if undertaken py 
persons duly qualified; and the latter sort may be 
managed so as to become in a peculiar manner in- 
structive, “Tam,” &e, 

I shall add an observation or two to the remarks 
of my ingenious’ correspondent; and, in. the first 
place, take notice, that subjects of the most sublime 
nature are often treated in the epistolary way with 
advantage, as in the famous epistle of Horace to 
Augustus. The poet surprises us with his pomp, 
and seems rather betrayed into his subject than to 
have aimed at it by design. He appears, like the 
visit of a king incognito, with a mixture of fami- 
liarity and grandeur. In works of this kind, when 
the dignity of the subject hurries the poct into de- 
| scriptions and sentiments seemingly unpremedi- 
tated, by a sort of inspiration, it is usual for Sim to 
recollect himself, and fall back gracefully into the 
natural style of a letter. 

I might here mention an epistolary poem, just 
published by Mr. Eusden, on the king’s accession 
to the throne; wherein, amongst many other noble 
and beautiful strokes of poetry, his reader may see | 
this rule very happily observed. 


ee 
5 the absur 
a lively tum 
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dura 


exerce)i ia a ompesce fluentes, 
Exerce)imperia, et ramos c: pesce Gare ii 309. 


—— Exert a rigorous sway, 
And lop the too luxuriant boughs away- 

I nave often thought that if the several Eee 
which are written to me under the character of t e 
Spectator, and which I have not made use of, Were 
published in a yolume, they would not be an une 
tertaining collection. ‘The variety of the subiera 
styles, sentiments, and informations, which ae 
transmitted to me, would lead a very curiosi 
very idle, reader, insensibly along through HEE 
many pages. I know some authors who wer Phe 
up a secret history out of such materials, PET PRA 
a bookseller an alderman by the copy- pa A 
therefore carefully preserve the original pengi Hine 
room set apart for that purpose, to the ensi ee 
they may be of service to posterity; but $ vend 
present content myself with owning the ies Aap 
several letters, lately come to my hands, the a 


whereof are impatient for an answer. 


+ SI EE EE ee en 
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| “Clarissa, whose letter is dated from Cornhill, de-! 
sires to be eased in some scruples relating to the 
skill of astrologers.—Referred to the dumb man for) 
an answer. 

J. C. who proposes a love-case, as he calls it, to} 
the love-casuist, is hereby desired to speak of it to| 
the minister of the parish: it being a case of con- ; 
science. 

The poor young lady, whose letter is dated Oc- 
tober 26, who complains of a harsh guardian and 
an unkind brother, can only have my good wishes, 
unless she pleases to be more particular. 

The petition of a certain gentleman, whose name 
I have forgot, famous for renewing the curls of de- 
cayed periwigs, is referred to the censor of small 
wares. 

The remonstrance of T. C. against the profana- 
tion of the sabbath by barbers, shoc-cleaners, &c., 
had better be offered to the society of reformers. 

A learned and laborious treatise upon the art of 
| fencing, returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who desires me to 
insert a topy of Latin verses, which were denied a 
place in the university books. Answer: Nonwmque 
prematur in annum. 

! To my learned correspondent who writes against 
| Master’s gowns, and poke sleeves, with a word in 
| defence of large scarfs. Answer: I resolve not to 
' raise animositics amongst the clergy. 

To tne lady who writes. with rage against one of 
, her own sex, upon the account of party warmth. 

Answer : Is not the lady she writes against reckoned 
handsome ? 

I desire Tom Truelove (who sends me a sonnet 
| upon his mistress, with a desire to print it imme- 
| diately) to consider that it is long since I wasin love. 
I shall answer a very profound letter from my 
| old friend the upholsterer, who is still inquisitive 
' whether the king of Sweden be living or dead, by 
, whispering him in the ear, that I believe he is alive. 
| Let Mr. Dapperwit consider, What is that long 
story of the cuckoldom to me? 

At the earnest desire of Monimia’s lover, who de-| 
clares himself very penitent, he is recorded in my, 
paper by the name of the faithful Castalio. 4 

‘Lhe petition of Charles Cocksure, which the peti- 
tioner styles “very reasonable,” rejected. 

ne memorialof Philander, which he desires may 
be dispatched out of hand, postponed. 

I desire S. R. not to repeat the expression “‘ under 
the sun,” so often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S., who desires either to have it 
printed entire, or committed to the flames; not to 
be printed entire. 


No. 620. MONDAY, NOVEMBER, 15, 1714. 
Hic vir, hic cst, tibi quem promitti sepius audis. 
Vine. Æn. vi 791. 
Behold the promis`d chief! 

Havine lately presented my reader with a copy 
of verses full of the false sublime, I shall here com- 
municate to him an excellent specimen of the true: 
though it hath not:been yet published, the judicious 
reader will readily discern it to be the work of a 
master; and if he-hath read that noble poem on the 
prospect of peace, he will not be at a loss to guess at 
the author. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS 


When Brunswick first appeared, each honest keart, 
Intent on verse, disdained the rules of art; 
For him the songsters, in unmeasur’d odes 
Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'’d the gods ; 
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Ih golden chains the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turban from the sultan's head. 

One, in old fables, and the pagan’s strain, 

With nymphs and tritons, walts him o'er the main; ‘ 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms 

And fills the infernal region with alarms; 

A third awakes some druid to forctel 

Each future triumph from his dreary cell. 

Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive 

While the mind nauseates what she can’t believe 

My Muse th’ expected hero shall pursue 

From clime to clime, and keep him still in view; 

His shining march describe in faithful lays ‘ 
Content to paint him, nor presume to praise : 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth supplies, 
And from the theme unlabour'd beauties rise, 


By longing nations for the throne design’d, 
And call'd to guard the rights of human kind; 
With secret grief his godlike soul repines, 

And Britain's crown with joyless lustre shines, 
While pray’rs and tears his destin’d progress stay, 
And crowds of mourners choke their sovereign’s way, 
Not so he march’d when hostile squadrons stood 
In scenes of death, and fir'd his generous blood ; 
When his hot courser paw’d th” Hungarian plain, 
And adverse legions stood the shock in vain. 

His frontiers past, the Belgian bounds he views, 
And cross the level fields his march pursues 

Here pleas‘d the land of freedom to survey, 

He greatly scorns the thirst of boundless sway. 
O’er the thin soil, with silent joy, he spies 
Transplanted woods and borrow'd verdure rise; 
Where ev’ry meadow won with toil and blood 
From haughty tyrants and the raging flood, 

With fruits and flowers the careful hind supplies, 
And clothes the marshes in a rich disguise. 

Such wealth for frugal hands doth Heav'n decree 
And such thy gifts, celestial Liberty ! 


Through stately towns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main, 
Whole nations crowd around with joyful cries, 
And view the hero with insatiate eyes. 


In Haga's towers he waits till eastern gales 
Propitious rise to swell the British sails. 
Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 
The vows and friendships of the neighb'ring kings ; 
Mature in wisdom, his extensive mind 
Takes in the blended interest of mankind, 
The world’s great patriot. Calm thy anxious breast; 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy rest; 
Henceforth thy kingdoms shall remain confin'd 
By rocks or streams, the mounds which Heav'n designd, 
‘The Alps their new-made monarch shall restrain, 
Nor shall thy hills, Pyrene, rise in vain. 


But see, to Britain's isle the squadrons stand, 
And leave the sinking towers and less‘ning land. 
‘The royal bark bounds o’er the floating plain, 
Breaks through the billows, and divides the main. 
Over the vast deep,.great monarch dart thine eyes, 
A wat'ry prospect bounded by the skies: 

‘Ten thousand vessels, from ten thousand shores, 
Bring gums and gold, and either Ind stores; 
Behold the tributes hastning to thy throne, 

And see the wide horizon all thy own. 


Still is it thine; tho’ now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion's cliffs just whitening to the view. 
Before the wind with swelling sails they ride, 

Till Thames receives them in his opening tide. 
The monarch hears the thund’ring peals around, 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound; 
Nor misses yet, amid the deaf `ning train, — 

The roarings of the hoarse resounding main, 


As in the flood he sails, from either side 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride ; y 
A various scene the wide-spread landscape yieids 
O’er rich enclosures and luxuriant fields : 
A lowing herd each fertile pasture fills, 
‘And distant flocks stray o'er a thousand hills. 
Yair Greenwich hid in woods, with new delight, 
(Shade above shade) now rises to the sight : 
His woods ordain’d to visit every shore, 
‘And guard the island which they grac’d before. 


The sun now rolling down the western way, 
A blaze of fires renews the fading day ; 
Unnumber'd barks the regal barge enfold, 
Bright'ning the twilight with its heamy gold: 
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Less thick the finny shoals, a countless fry, 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly; 

j Jn one vast shout he seeks the crowded strand, 

| ‘And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 

i 


t Welcome, great stranger! to our longing eyes, 
i Oh! king desired, adopted Albion cries, 
For thee the East breath’d out a prosprous breeze, 
i Bright were the suns, and gently swell'd the seas, 
Thy presence did each doubtful heart compose, 
i And factions wonder'd that they once were foes 
‘ That joyful day they lost each hostile name, 
‘The sumo their aspect, and their voice the same. 


So two fair twins, whose features were design`d 
t At one soft moment in the mother’s mind, 
Show each the other with reflected grace, ; 
‘And the same beauties bloom in either face : 
The puzzled strangers which is which inquire ; 
r Delusion grateful to the smiling sire. 


, From that ®fair hill, where hoary sages boast 

4 To name the stars, and count the heavenly host, 
By the next dawn doth great Augusta rise, 

4 Proud town ! the noblest scene heneath the skies. 
4 - O'er Thames her thousand spires their lustre shed, 
4 And a vast navy hides his ample bed — 

A floating forest! From the distant strand 

| Aline of golden cars strikes o'er the land: 
Britannia’s peers in pomp and rick array, 

Before their king, triumphant lead the way. 

-Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright procession, shines along the plain, 


So haply thro‘ the heav'n's wide pathless ways 
A comet draws a long-extended blaze ; 


And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the flume 
Now to the regal towers securely brought, 


| his weaknesses as well as he himself 


į come upon us together. 


those goods in which he makes his iL 
be true that we can have nothing jn ast, Though i, 
to raise our vanity, yeta consciousness that ought 
merit may be sometimes laudable, Th of Our own 
fore lies here: we are apt to pride aeo there. 
less, or, perhaps, shameful things; and Sa M Worth. 
hand count that disgraceful which is our as the other 
“ Hence it is, that the lovers of praise aoe glory, 
measures to attain it. Would a vain ma © wrong 
his own heart, he would find that if chee 
New 


doth, he co 
>, ld 
public esteem, 


reflection ; 
1 ; anu 
Knowledge and humility 


not have the impudence to expect the 
Pride therefore flows from want of 
| ignorance of ourselves, 


“ The proper way to make an estima 
selves, is to consider seriously what it is w 
despise in others. A man who boasts of 
of fortune, a gay dress, or a new title, is general} 
the mark of ridicule. We ought therefore Ee 
admire in ourseives what we are so read ee 
at in other men. 

“ Much less can we with reason pride oursely 
in those things, which at some time of our life af 
shall certainly despise. And yet, if we will give oy : 
selves the trouble of looking backward and forward 
on the several changes which we have already un- 
dergone, and hereafter must try, we shall find that 
the greater degrees of our knowledge and wisdom 


te of onr- 
e value o 
the goods 


y to 
y to laugh 


-He plans Britannia’s glories in his thought, 
‘Resumes the delegated power he gave, 

Rewards the faithful, and restores the brave. 
Whom shall the muse from out the shining throng 
Select, to heighten and adom her song 

Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious mind, 

O man approv’d, is Britain's wealth consign’d. 
Her coin (while Nassau fought) debas'd and rude, 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 

An arduous work! again thy charge we see, 

And thy own care once more returns to thee. 

O! form'd in every scene to awe and please, 

Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with ease 

Tho’ called to shine aloft, thou wilt not scorn 

To smile on arts thyself did once adorn: 

For this thy name succeeding time shall praise, 
And envy less thy garter than thy bays. 


i 
1 
i 
| From east to west burns through th’ ethereal frame. 
' 


The muse, if fir'd with thy enliv’ning beams, 
Perhaps shall aim at more exalted themes 
Record our monarch in a nobler strain 
And sing the up’ning wonders of his reign; 
Bright Carolina's heavenly beauties trace, 
Her valiant consort, and his blooming race. 
A train of kings their fruitfu! love supplies, 
A glorious scene to Albion's ravish'd eyes; 
Who sees by Brunswick's hand her sceptre sway'd, 
And through his line from age to age convey’ 


tin Dn. 
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— Postquam se lumine puro 

Implevit, stellasque vagas miratur, et astra 

Fixa polis, vidit quanta sub nocte jaceret 

Nostra dies, risitque sui ludibria— Lucan ix 1l. 

Now to the blest abode, with wonder fill'd 

The sun and moving planets he beheld; 

Then, looking down on the sun's feeble ray, 

Survey'd our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 

And under what a cloud of night we lay.—Rowz. 

Tue following letter having in it some observa- 

‘tions out of the common road, I shall make it the 
-entertainment of this day :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 
“The common topics agai i 
; gainst the pride of man 
“which are laboured by florid and eletr writers, 
:are taken from the baseness of his original, the im- 
yperfections of his nature, or the short duration of 


* Flamstead-house. 
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| serve only to show us our own imperfections, 

| As we rise from childhood to youth, we look 
with contempt on the toys and trifles which our 
i hearts have hitherto been set upon. When we ad- 
; vance to manhood, we are held wise, in proportion 
jto our shame and regret for the rashness and extra- 
vagance of youth, Old age fills us with mortifying 
reflections upon a life mispent in the pursuit of 
anxious wealth, or uncertain honour. Agrecable to 
this gradation of thought in this life, it may be 
reasonably supposed that, in a future state, the 
wisdom, the experience, and the maxims of old age, 
will be looked upon by a separate spirit in much the 
same light as an ancient man now sees the little 
follies and toyings of infants. The pomps, the 
honours, the policies, and arts, of mortal men, will 
be thought as trifling as hobby-horses, mock battles, 
or any other sports that now employ all the cunning 
and strength, and ambition of rational beings from 
four years old to nine or ten. 

“If the notion of a gradual rise in beings from 
the meanest to the Most High be not a vain imagi- 
nation, it is not improbable that an angel looks down 
upon a man as aman doth upon a creature which 
approaches the nearest to the rational nature. By 
the same rule, if I niay indulge my fancy in this 
| particular, a superior brute looks with a kind of 
| pride on one of an inferior species. If they could 
| reflect, we might imagine, from the gestures of some 
[of them, that they think themseives the sovereigns 
of the world, and that all things were made for them. 
Such a thought would not be more absnrd in brute 
creatures than one which men are apt to entertain, 
namely, that all the stars in the firmament were 
created only to please their eyes and amuse their 
imaginations, Mr. Dryden, in his fable of the Cock 
and the Fox, makes a speech for his hero, the cock, 
which is a pretty instance for this purpose. 


Then turning, said to Partlet, * Soe, my dear, 
How lavish naturo hath adorn'd the year; 
How the pale primrose and the violet spring. 
And birds essay their throats, disus'd to sing 
All these are ours, and I with pleasure #04 
Man strutting on two legs, and aping me.’ 
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“a What I would observe from the whole is this, 
that we ought to value ourselves upon those things 
“iy which superior beings think valuable, since 


only 5 f 
ra is the only way for us not to sink in our own 


esteem hereafter.” 
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_— Fallentis semita vita.—Hor. 1 Ep, xviii 103. 


— A safe private quiet, which betrays 
Itself to ease, and cheats away the days.—Poouzr, 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


«u Jn a former speculation you have observed, that 
true greatness doth not consist in that pomp and 
noise wherein the generality of mankind are apt to 
place it. You have there taken notice that virtue 
in obscurity often appears more illustrious in the eye 
of superior beings, than all that passes for grandeur 
and magnificence among men. 

“ When we look back upon the history of those 
who have borne the part of kings, statesmen, or com- 
manders, they appear to us stripped of those outside 
ornaments that dazzle their contemporaries; and we 
regard their persons as great or little in proportion 
‘to the eminence of their virtues or vices. The wise 
sayings, generous sentiments, or disinterested con- 
duct of a philosopher under mean circumstances of 
life, set him higher in our esteem than the mighty 
potentates of the earth, when we view them both 
| through the long prospect of many ages. Were 
| the memoirs of an obscure man, who lived up to the 
dignity of his nature, and according to the rules of 
virtue, to be laid before us, we should find nothing 
in such a character which might not set him on a 
level with men of the highest stations. The follow- 
ing extract out of the private papers of an honest 
country gentleman will set this matter in a clear 
light. “Your reader will, perhaps, conceive a greater 
idea of him from these actions done in secret, and 
without a witness, than of those which haye drawn 
upon them the admiration of multitudes. 


MEMOIRS. 


“In my twenty-second year I found a violent 
affection for my cousin Charles’s wife growing upon 
me, wherein I was in danger of succeeding, if I had 
| not upon that account begun my travels into foreign 
countries. 

« A little after my return into England, at a pri- 
| vate meeting with my uncle Francis, I refused the 
offer of his estate, and prevailed upon him not to 
| disinherit his son Ned. 

“ Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest he should 
Í think hardly of his deceased father: though he con- 
tinues to speak ill of me for that very reason. 

“ Prevented a scandalous lawsuit betwixt my 
nephew Harry and his mother, by allowing her un- 
derhand, out of my own pocket, so much money 
' yearly as the dispute was about. 

« Pyocured a benefice for a young divine, who is 
''sister’s son to the good man who was my tutor, and 
| hath been dead twenty years. 
| « Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs. 
| H ’s widow. 


„my friend 


« Mem. To retrench one dish at my table, until 
I have fetched it up again. À 
“Mem. To repair my house and finish my gar- 
| dens, in order to employ poor people after harvest- 
time. 


“ Ordered John to let out goodman D 


5 


sheep that were pounded, by night ; but not to lets] 


his fellow-servants know it, 

“ Prevailed upon M.T. Esq. not to take the law of! 
the farmer’s son for shooting a partridge, and to give 
him his gun again. is 

“Paid the apothecary for curing an old womans 
tiar eontetved herself a witch. > 

“ Gave away my favonrite dog, for biting a beggar. 
_ “ Made the minister of the parish and a whig: 
justice of one mind, by putting them upon explaining: 
their notions to one another. 2 

“Mem, To turn off Peter for shooting a doe- 
while she was eating acorns out of his hand. 
ae When my neighbour John, who hath often in- 
jured me, comes to make his request to-morrow : 

“Mem. I have forgiven him. 

“ Laid up my chariot, and sold my horses, to re 
lieve the poor in a scarcity of corn. 

“In the same year remitted to my tenants a fifth: 
part of their rents. 

“ As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought that. 
warmed my heart, and shall, I hope, be the better 
for it as long as I live. 

“ Mem. To charge my son in private to erect no: 
monument for me; but not to put this in my last will.’** 
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Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat; 
Vel pater oninipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam, 
Ante, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura resolvam: 
Mle meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit; ille habeat secum, servetque sepulcro. 

Viro, Æn, iv. 2 


But first let yawning earth a passage rend, 

And let me thro’ the dark abyss descend : 

First let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 

Drive down this body to the nether sky, 

Condemn‘d with ghosts in endless night to lie; 

Before I break the piighted faith I gave; 

No: he who had my vows shall ever have; 

For whom I lov'd on earth, I worship in the grave. 

DRYDEN. 
I am obliged to my friend the love-casuist for the: 
following curious piece of antiquity, which I shall: 
communicate to the public in his own words :— 
“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ You may remember that I lately transmitted to: 
you an account of an ancient custom in the manors\ 
of East and West Enborne, in the county of Berks, 
and elsewhere. ‘If a customary tenant die, the- 
widow shall have what the law calls her free bench, 
in all his copyhold lands dum sola et casta fuerit; 
that is, while she lives single and chaste ; but if she- 
commit incontinency, she forfeits her estate; yet 
if she will come into the court riding backward 
upon a black ram, with his tail in her hand, and. 
say the words following, the steward is bound by the-| 
custom to re-admit her to her free bench :— 


* Here I am, 

Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am; 

And for my crincum crancum 


And for my tail’s game 


Have done this worldly shame 
Therefore, I pray, you Mr, Steward, let me have 
my land again.” 

“ After having informed you that my Lord Coke- 
observes, that this is the most frail and slippery te- 
nure of any in England, I shall tell you, since the: 
writing that letter, I have, according to my promise,. 
been of great pains in searching out the records of. 
the bìack ram; and have at last met with the pro 


| 
Have lost my bincum bancum ; | 
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on, held in that behalf, for 


ei ceedings he court-bar b 
$ ceedings of th The record saith, that a 


the space of a gar day. 
‘strict inquisition having i 
bait pans to their several estates, by a crafty 
old steward, ke found that many of the lands of the 


by default of the several widows, for- | 
manor were, by that the steward was observed to 


| upori her, and married her within 


feited to the lord, and accordingly would have 
‘entered on the premises; upon which the good 
women demanded the ‘benefit of the ram.’ The 


‘steward, after having perused their several pleas, ' 


adjourned the court to Barnaby bright,* that they 
might have day enough before them. 

The court being set, and filled with a great con- 
course of people, who came from all parts to gee ths 
solemnity: the first who entered was the widow 


Frontly, who had made her appearance in the last | 


year’s cavalcade. The register observes that finding 
it an easy pad-ram, and foresceing she might have 
further occasion for it, she purchased it of the steward. 

Mrs, Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dainty, 
who was the greatest prude of the parish, came next 


: | 
in the procession. She at ñrst made some difficulty 


of taking the tail in her hand; and was observed, 

in pronouncing the form of penance, to soften the 

two most emphatical words into clincum clancum ; 

but the steward took care to make her speak plain 

English before he would let her have her land again. 

“The third widow that was brought to this worldly 

shame, being mounted upon a vicious ram, had the 

misfortune to be thrown by him: upon which she 

hoped to be excused from going through the rest of 

the ceremony; but the steward being well versed in 

the law, observed very wisely upon this occasion, 

that the breaking of the rope does not hinder the 
execution of the criminal. 

“ The fourth iady upon record was the widow 

Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half-a-score 

s young fellows off and on for the space of two years : 

£ but having been more kind to her carter John, she 

‘was introduced with the huzzas of all her lovers 

about her. 

“ Mrs, Sable appearing in her weeds, which were 

very new and fresh, and of the same colour with her 
whimsical palfrey, made a very decent figure in the 
solemnity. 
j “ Another, who had been summoned to make her 
{ appearance, was excused by the steward, as well 
| knowing in his heart that the good *squire himself 
had qualified her for the ram. 

“Mrs, Quick, having nothing to object against 
the indictment, pleaded her belly. But it was re- 
membered that she made the same excuse the year 
before. Upon which the steward observed, that she 
might so contrive it, as never to do the service of 
the manor. 

“The widow Filget being cited into court, in- 
sisted that she had done no more since the death of 
her husband than what she used to do in his lifetime; 
a and withal desired Mr. Steward to consider his own 
wife’s case if he should chance to die before her. 

«< The next in order was a dowager of a very cor- 
pulent make, who would have been excused as not 
finding any ram that was able to carry her; upon 

which the steward commuted her punishment, and 
ordered her to make her entry upon a black ox. 
onc The widow Maskwell, a woman who had long 
lived with a most unblemished character, having 
‘turned off her old chamber-maid in a pet, was by 


that revengeful creature brought in upon the black 
Tam nine times the same day, 
po Cae aad £ 


__* Then the eleventh, now the twenty-second of June, being 


| ongo the Jongest days in the year. 


been made into the right | 


| husband, who left her 2 widow in the si 
| year of her age. 


EF ; 
| “Several widows of 


the neie 
| brought upon their trial, shbourhoo 


I ) they show g | 
not hold of the manor, and Were diceh ae they dig 
ingly. ‘arged accord 
“ A pretty young creature wh 

: 5 c rho clo 
sion, came ambling in, with so en Proces. 
San aj 
cast a sheep's = 
a month after th 


ir, 
e 


death of his wife. e 


“N. B. Mrs. Touchwood 
summons, but had nothing | 
ing lived irreproachably: si 


appeared According 
aid to her charge; W 


Be; hav- 
nce the decease of her 


Xty-ninth 


“Tam, Sir,” ge, 
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Audire, atque togam jubeo componere, 
Ambitione mala 
Quisquis luxuria 


4, 1714 


uisqui 
aut argenti pallet anor? Dy 
— Hon. 2 Sat iii. 77. 
Sit still, and hear, those whom proud thoughts 
Those that look pale by loving coin too well: 
Whom luxury corrupts — i 


do swell, 


CreEcH. 


MANKIND is divided into two parts, the busy and 
the idle.. The busy world may be divided into the 
virtuous and the vicious. The vicious again into 
the covetous, the ambitious, and the sensual. The 
idle part of mankind are ina state inferior to any 
one of these. All the other are engaged in the pur- 
suit of happiness, though often misplaced, ‘and are 
therefore more likely to be attentive to such means 
as shall be proposed to them for thatend. The idle 
who are neither wise for this world: nor -the next, 
are emphatically called by Doctor Tillotson, “ fools 
at large.” They propose to themselves no end, ‘but 
run adrift with every wind. Advice, therefore, 
would be but thrown away upon them, since they 
would scarce take the pains to read it. I shall not 
fatigue any of this worthless tribe with a long ha- 
rangue; but will leave them with this short ‘saying 
of Plato, that “ labour is preferable to idleness, as 
brightness to rust.’? 

The pursuits of the active part of mankind are 
either in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on the 
other hand, in the roads to weaith, honours, or 
pleasure. JI shall, therefore,. compare the pursuits 
of avarice, ambition, and sensual delight, with their 
opposite virtues; and shall consider which of these 
principles engages men in a course of the greatest 
labour, suffering, and assiduity. Most-men in their 
cool reasonings are willing to allow that a course of 
virtue will in the end be rewarded the most amply; 
but represent the way to it as rugged and narrow. 
If; therefore, it can be made appear, that men strug- 
gle through as many troubles to be miserable, as | 
they do to be happy, my readers may, perhaps, be 
persuaded to be good when they find they shall lose 
nothing by it. as 

First, for avarice. The miser is more industrious 
than the saint: the pains of getting, the fears of 
losing, and the inability of enjoying his wealth, 
have been the mark of satire in allages. Were his 
repentance upon his neglect of a good bargain, his 
sorrow for being over-reached, his hope: of improving 
a sum, and his fear of falling into want, directed to 
their proper objects, they would make so many 
different Christian graces and virtues. He may 
apply to himselfa great part of St. Paul’s catalogue 
of sufferings. “ In journeyings often; in perils 0 
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waters, in perils of robbers, in perils among false 


i brethren. In weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
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ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often.” | hath the blackest eyes and whitest teeth you ever 


At how much less expense might he “lay up to 
nimself treasures in heaven!” Or, if I may in this 
place be allowed to add the saying of a great 

hilosopher, he may “ provide such possessions as 
fear neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himself.” 

In the second place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition in the same light as we have considered 
those of avarice, we shall readily own that far less 
trouble is requisite to gain lasting glory than the 
power and reputation of a few years; or, in other 
words, we may with more ease deserve honour than 
obtain it. The ambitious man should remember 
Cardinal Wolsey’s complaint, ‘ Had I served God 
with the same application wherewith I served my 
king, he would not have forsaken me in my old age.” 
The cardinal here softens his ambition by the spe- 
cious pretence of “serving his king;’? whereas his 
words, in the proper construction, imply, that, if 
instead of being acted* by ambition, he had been 
acted* by religion, he should have now felt the 
comforts of it, when the whole world turned its back 
upon him. 

Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the sensual 
with those of the virtuous, and see which are heavier 
in the balance. It may scem strange, at the first 
view, that the men of pleasure should be advised to 
change their course, because they lead a painful life. 
Yet when we see them so active and vigilant in 
quest of delight; under so many disquiets, and the 
sport of such various passions; let them answer, as 
they can, if the pains they undergo do not outweigh 
their enjoyments, The infidelities on the one part 
between the two sexes, and the caprices on the 
other, the debasement of reason, the pangs of ex- 
Pectation, the disappointments in possession, the 
stings of remorse, the vanities and vexations attend- 
ing even the most refined delights that make up this 
ousiness of life, render it so silly and uncomfortable, 
that no man is thought wise until he hath got over 
it, or happy, but in proportion as he hath cleared 
himself from it. 

The sum of all is this. Man is made an active 
being. Whether he walks in the paths of virtue or 
vice, he is sure to mect with many difficulties to 
prove his patience and excite his industry. The 
same if not greater labour, is required in the service 
of vice and folly as of virtue and wisdom; and he 
hath this easy choice left him, whether, with the 
strength he is master of, he will purchase happiness 
or repentance. 7 


26 


42, 
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—— Amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui.—Hor, 3 Od. vi. 23, 
Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ`d. 


Tue love-casuist hath referred to me the following 
letter of queries, with his answers to cach question, 
for my approbation, I have accordingly considered 
the several matters therein contained, and hereby 
confirm and ratify his answers, and require the 
gentle querist to conform herself thereunto. 


“ Sir, 


“Twas thirteen the Sth of November last, and 
must now begin to think of settling myself in the 
World: and so I would huntbly beg your advice, 
what I must do with Mr. Fondle, who makes his 
Addresses to me, He is a very pretty man, and 


* Actuated. 
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saw. Though he 
a room like him. 


I know he hath refused t 
offers, and if he can lineni 


not marry me he will never have 
anybody else. But my father hath forbid him 
the house, because he sent me a copy of verses; 
for he is one of the greatest wits in town. My 
eldest sister, who with her good will would call me 
miss as long as I live, must be married before me 

they say. She tells them that Mr. Fondle makes a 
fool of ime, and will spoil the child, as she calls me 

like a confident thing as she is. In short, I am 
resolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it be but to spite 
her. But because I would do nothing that is im. 
prudent, I beg of you to give me your answers to 
some questions I will write down, and desire you to 
get them printed in the Spectator, and I do not 
doubt bet you will give such advice as, I am sure, 
I shall follow. 

“When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an 
hour together, and calls me angel, is he notin love?” 

Answer. No. 

“May not I be certain he will be a kind hus- 
band, that has promised me half my portion in pin- 
money, and to keep me a coach and six in the bar- 
gain ?”—No. 

“ Whether I, who have been acquainted with him 
this whole year almost, am not a better judge of his 
merit, than my father and mother, who neyer heard 
him talk but at table ?”—No., 

“ Whether I am not old enough to choose for 
myself ?”—No. 

“ Whether it would not have been rude in me to 
refuse a lock of his hair?”—No. 

“ Should not I be a very barbarous creature, if I 
did not pity a man that is always sighing for my 
sake?”’—No, 

“ Whether you would not advise me to run away 
with the poor man ?”—No. 

“Whether you do not think, that if I will not 
have him, he will not drown himself ?”—No. 

“What shall I say to him the next time he asks 
me if I will marry him ??—No. 


The foliowing letter requires neither introduction 
nor answer;— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“I wonder that, in the present situation of affairs, 
youcan take pleasure in writing any thing but news; 
for, in a word, who minds any thing else ? The 
pleasure of increasing in knowledge, and learning 
something new every hour of life, is the noblest en- 
tertainment of a rational creature. I have a very 
good ear for a secret, and am naturally of a com- 
municative temper; by which means I am capable 
of doing you great services in this way. In order 
to make myself useful, I am early in the anti-cham- 
ber, where I thrust my head into the thick ot the 
press, and catch the news at the opening of the door, 
while it is warm. Sometimes I stand by the beef- 
eaters, and take the buzz as it passes by me. At 
other times I lay my ear close to the wall, and suck 
in many a valuable whisper, as it runs in a straight 
line from corner to corner. When I am weary with 
standing, I repair to one of the neighbouring cofee- 
houses, where I sit sometimes for a whole day, anc 
have the news as it comes from court fresh and fresh. 
In short, Sir, Ispare no pains to know how the word 
goes. A piece of news loses its flavour when it hati 
been an hour in the air. I love, if I may so speak. 
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1 is but a younger brother he | 
dresses like a man of quality, and nobody comes into | 


{ 


‘| with a most exemplary gravity, unmoved at all that 
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to have it fresh from the tree; and to convey it to my 
friends before itis faded. Accordingly my expenses 
in coach-hire make no small article: which you may 
believe. when I assure you, that I post away from 
coffec-house to coffee-honse, and forestal the Even- 
ing-post by two hours. There is a certain gentle- 
man, who hath given me the slip twice or thrice, and 
nath been beforehand with me at Child’s. But I 
have played him a trick. I have purchased a pair 
of the best coach-horses I could buy for money, 
and now let him outstrip me if he can. Once more, 
Mr. Spectator, let me advise you to deal in news. 
You may depend upon my assistance. But I must 
break off abruptly, for I have twenty letters to 
write. 


« Yours, in haste, 
“THos. QuIDNUNC.” 


No. 626.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1714. 
Dulcique animos novitate tenebo.—Ovip, Met. L 1. 
— With sweet novelty your taste I'll please —EuspEN. 


I Have seen a litile work of a learned man, con- 
sisting of extemporary speculations, which owed 
their birth to the most trifling occurrences of life. 
His usual method was to write down any sudden 
start of thought which arose in his mind upon the 
sight of an odd gesticulation in a man, any whim- 
sical mimicry of reason in a beast, or whatever ap- 
peared remarkable in any object of the visible cre- 
ation. He was able to moralize upon a snuff-box, 
would flourish eloquently upon a tucker or a pair of 
ufles, and draw practical inferences from a full 
bottomed periwig. This I thought fit to mention, 
by way of excuse for my ingenious correspondent, 
who hath introduced the following letter by an 
image which I beg leave to tell him, is too ridiculous 
in so serious and noble a speculation. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“When I have seen young puss playing her 
wanton gambols, and with a thousand antic shapes 
express her own gaiety at the same time that she 
moved mine, while the old grannum hath sat by 


passed, it hath made me reflect what should be the 
occasion of humours so opposite in two creatures, 
between whom there was no visible difference but 
that of age; and I have been able to resolve it into 
nothing else but the force of novelty. 

““In every species of creatures, those who have 
been least time in the world appear best pleased 
with their condition: for, besides that, to a new 
comer, the world hath a freshness on it that strikes 
the sense after a most agreeable manner. Being 
itself, unattended with any great variety of enjoy- 
ments, excites a sensation of pleasure; but, as age 
advances, every thing seems to wither, the senses 
are disgusted with their old entertainments, and ex- 
istence turns flat and insipid. We may see this 
exemplified in mankind. The child, let him be free 
from pain, and gratified in his change of toys, is 
diverted with the smallest trifle. Nothing disturbs 
the'mirth of the boy but a little punishment or con- 
finement. The youth must have more violent plea- 
sures to employ his time. The man loves the hurry 
of an active life, devoted to the pursuits of wealth 
or ambition, And lastly, old age, having lost its 
capacity for these ayocations, becomes its own in- 
supportable burden. ‘Ihis variety may in part be 


faculties ; but I believe js chiefly ihe == 
the longer we have been in Possession = to this, that 
less sensible is the gust we have of es es being, the. | 
it requires of adventitious amusamen ere the More 
from the satiety and weariness it brings a relieve Ug 
And as novelty is of a very powerful © With it, 
a most extensive influence, J » SO Is it of 


i 4 Moralists 
anes sircvernt to be the source of aie long, 
A admirat; 
which lessens in proportion to our familiarity ap 
i iu 


objects, and upon a thoroug > 

A Y But I think i ken a aies 18 Utter] 
monly remarked, that all the other Scan 50 com. 
considerably on the same circumstance. o depend, 
it but novelty that awakens desire Gah What is. 
light, kindles anger, provokes envy ta rane de. 
To this cause we must ascribe it. m T a anait 
guishes with fruition, and friendship itself love lan.. 
mended by intervals of absence: hence montiea ne 
use, are beheld without loathing, and the oe 
chanting beauty without rapture. That Been oy 
the spirits, in which passion consists, 1s usually. the 
effect of surprise, and, as long as it canting e 
heightens the agreeable or disagreeable qualia 
its object ; but as this emotion ceases (andit Pa 
with the novelty) things appear in another lieht A 
affect us even less than might be expected from their 
poper energy, for having moved us too much, 
“ It may not be a useless inquiry how far the: 
love of novelty is the unavoidable growth of nature 
and in what respects it is peculiarly adapted to the: 
present state. Tome it seems impossible that a. 
reasonable creature should rest absolutely satisfied. 
in any acquisitions whatever, without endeavouring 
farther; for, after its highest improvements, the. 
mind hath an idea of an infinity of things still be- 
hind worth knowing, to the knowledge of which: 
therefore it cannot be indifferent; as by climbing up- 
a hill in the midst of a wild plain a man hath his- 
prospect enlarged, and, together with that, the- 
bounds of his desires. Upon this account, I cannot 
think he detracts from the state of the blessed who» 
conceives them to be perpetually employed in fresh. 
searches into nature, and to eternity advancing into’ 
the fathomless depths of the divine perfections. In: 
this thought, there is nothing but what doth honour’ 
to’ these glorified spirits; provided still it be remem-- 
bered, that their desire of more proceeds not from their’ 
disrelishing what they possess; and the pleasure of a. 


velty (which isa thing merely foreign and accidental), 
but by its real intrinsic value. After an acquaintance: 
| of many thousand years with the works of God, tho- 
beauty and magnificence of the creation fills them: 
with the same pleasing wonder and profound awe: 
which Adam felt himself seized with as he first 


A 3 : Truth: 
opened his eyes upon this glorious scene. ma 
captivates with unborrowed charms, and wha Pm 


hath once given satisfaction will always do a s 
all which they have manifestly the advantage © ie 
who are so much governed by sickly and hone a ss: 
appetites, that we can with the greatest col Cail 
behold the stupendous displays of Omnipotence, j], 
be in transports at the puny essays of human 2 tt 
throw aside speculations of the sublimest nataran = 
vastest importance into some obscure corner 0 nse- 
mind, to make room for new notions of no SE 
quence at all: are even tired of health, pec the: 
not enlivened with alternate pain; and pre ore 
first reading of an indifferent author to the secs, 
or third perusal of one whose meri 


accounted for by the vivacity and decay of the 
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“Our being thus formed serves many useful pur- 
It contributes not a 


ses in the present state. 
little to the advancement of learning; for, as Cicero 
takes notice, that which makes men willing to un- 
dergo the fatigues of philosophical disquisitions, is 
not so much the greatness of objects as their novelty, 
It is not enough that there is field and game for the 
chase, and that the understanding is prompted with 
a restless thirst of knowledge, effectually to rouse 
the soul sunk into a state of sloth and indolence; it 
is also necessary that there be an uncommon plea- 
sure annexed to the first appearance of truth in the 
mind.. This pleasure being exquisite for the time it 
lasts, but transient, it hereby comes to pass that the 
mind grows into an indifference to its former no- 
tions, and passes on after new discoveries, in hope 
of repeating the delight. It is with knowledge as 
with wealth, the pleasure of which lies more in mak- 
ing endless additions than in taking a review of our 
old store. ‘There are some inconveniences that fol- 
low this temper, if not guarded against, particularly 
this, that, through a too great eagerness of some- 
thing new, we are many times impatient of staying 
long enough upon a question that requires some 
time to resolve it; or, which is worse, persuade our- 
selves that we are masters of the subject before we 
are so, only to be at the liberty of going upon a! 
fresh scent: in Mr. Lockes words, * We see a 
little. presume a great deal, and so jump to the 
conclusion,’ 
“A further advantage of our inclination for no- 
velty, as at present circumstantiated, is, that it an- 
nihilates all the boasted distinctions among man- 
kind. Look not up with envy to those above thee! 
Sounding titles, stately buildings, fine gardens, 
gilded chariots, rich equipages, what are they ? They 
dazzle every one but the possessor; to him that is 
accustomed to them they are cheap and regardless 
things; they supply him not with brighter images 
or more sublime satisfactions, than the plain man 
may have whose small estate will just enable him to 
support the charge of a simple unencumbered life. 
He enters heedless into his rooms of state, as you or 
I do under our poor sheds. The poor paintings and 
costly furniture are lost on him; he sees them not; 
as how can it be otherwise, when by custom a fabric 
infinitely more grand and finished, that of the uni- 
verse, stands unobserved by the inhabitants, and 
the everlasting lamps of heaven are lighted up in 
vain, for any notice that mortals take of them? 
Thanks to indulgent nature, which not only placed 
her children originally upon a level, but still, by 
the Strength of this principle, in a great measure 
Preserves it, in spite of all the care of man to intro- 
duce artificial distinctions. 
“ To add no more—is not this fondness for no- 
velty, which makes us out of conceit with all we 
already have, a convincing proof of a future state ? 
Either man was made in vain, or this is not the 
only world he was made for: for there cannot be a 
greater instance of vanity than that to which man 
is liable, to be deluded from the cradle to the grave 
with fleeting shadows of happiness. His pleasures, 
and those not considerable neither, dic in the pos- 
session, and fresh enjoyments do not rise fast enough 
to fill up half his life with satisfaction. When I sce 
persons sick of themselves any longer than they are 
called away by something that is of force to chain 
Own the present thought: when I see tbem hurry 
from country to town, and then from the town back 


say T to myself, ‘life is 
d expression stupid or pre- 
anity of life cannot gather 
mmortality.’ ”” 


can think of; ‘ Surely,’ 
vain, and the man beyon 
Judiced, who from the y 
that he is designed for j 
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Tantum inter densas umbrosa cacumina, fago 

Assidue veniebat; ibi hac incondita solus ge 

Montibus et sylvis studio jactabat inani.—Viro. Ech. ii 3 
He underneath the beechen shade, alone, 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan 


DrypeN 
THE following account, which came to my hands 
some time ago, may be no disagreeable entertain- 


ment to such of my readers as have tender hearts 
and nothing to do:— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ A friend of mine died of a feverlast week, which 
he caught by walking too latein a dewy evening 
amongst his reapers. I must inform you that his 
greatest pleasure was in husbandry and gardening. 
He had some humours which seemed inconsistent 
with that good sense he was otherwise master of. 
His uneasiness in the company of w 
remarkable in a man of such perfect ood. breeding; 
and his avoiding one particular walk in his garden, 
where he had used ty pass the greatest part of his 
time, raised abundance of idle conjectures in the 
village where he lived. Upon looking over his 
papers we found out the reason, which he never in- 
timated to his nearest friends, He was, it seems, a 
passionate lover in his youth, of which a large par- 
cel of letters he left behind him are a witness. I 
send you a copy of the last he ever wrote upon that 
subject, by which you find that he concealed the 
true name of his mistress under that of Zelinda — 
“<A long month’s absence would be insupport- 
able to me, if the business I am employed in were 
not for the service of my Zelinda, and of such a 
nature as to place her every moment in my mind. 
I have furnished the house exactly according to your 
fancy, or, if youplease, my own ; for I have long since 
learned to like nothing but what you do. The 
apartment designed for your use is so exact a co y 
of that which you live in, that I often think myself 
in your house when I step into it, but sigh when Į 
find it without its properinhabitant. You will have 
the most delicious prospect from your closet window 
that England affords: I am sure I should think it 80, 
if the landscape that shows such variety did not at 
the same time suggest to me the greatness of the 
space that lies between us, 

“The gardens are laid out very beautifully; I 
have dressed up every hedge in woodbines, sprinkled 
bowers and arbours in every corner, and made a 
little paradise round me: yet I am still like the first 


omen was very 


man in his solitude, but half blessed without a part- 


ner in my happiness. I have directed one walk to 


be made for tio persons, where I promise ten thou- 
sand satisfactions to myself in your conversation. 
I already take my cvening’s turn in it, and have 
worn a path upon the edge of this little alley, while 
Il soothed myself with the thought of your walking 
by my side. Ihave held many imaginary discourses 
with you in this retirement; and when I have been 
weary have sat down with you in the midst of a row 
of jessamines. ‘Che many expressions of joy and 
rapture I use in- these silent conversations have 


| gain into the country, continually shifting pos- 
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= ae le:| notwithstanding the 1 ‘ = 
armer’s daughter, hath found me out, and mad g the long race a 
tannet S known to the whole neighbourhood. have run, we shall still imagine ae We shall then 


my case known to t 
“cJn planting 0 
p the aan you are so fond of. I have made a walk 
! of elms along the river side, and intend to sow all 
the place about it with cowslips, which I hope you 
will like as well as that I have heard you talk of by 
i sour father’s house in the country. i 
70N. Oh! Zelinda, what a scheme of delight have I 
drawn up in my imagination ! What day dreams do 
i When will the six weeks be at 
\ 
t 
{ 
| 


{ indulge myself in! c 
nd my promised hap- 


an end, that lie between me a 


piness ! 2 
; break off so abruptly, in your 


“ t How could you i 
last, and tell me you must go and dress for the play? 
If vou loved as I do, you would find no more 


company in a crowd than I have in my solitude, 


‘Lam,’ &e. i 
“On the back of the letter is written, in the hand 
of the deceased, the following piece of history : 
| “Mem, Having waited a whole week for an an- 
| swer to this letter, I hurried to town, where I found | 
the perfidious creature married to my rival. I will | 
bear it as becomes a man, and endeavour to find out 
happiness for myself in thai retirement which I had 


prepared ın vain for a false, ungrateful woman.’ 
“J am,” &e. 


No. 628.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1714. 
Labitur et Jabetur in omne volubilis vum. 
Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 43 


Jt rolls, and roils, and will for ever roll. 


“Mn. SPECTATOR, 


« Tuere are none of your speculations which 
please me more than those upon infinitude and eter- 
nity. You have already considered that part of 
eternity which is past, and I wish you would give us 
your thoughts upon that which is to come. 

Your readers will perhaps receive greater plea- 
cure from this view of eternity than the former, since 
we havc every one of us a concern in that which is 
to come: whereasa speculation on that which is past 
„is rather curious than useful. ; 

‘‘ Besides, we can easily conceive it possible for 
successive duration never to have an end; though, 
as you have justly observed, that eternity which 
never had a beginning is altogether incomprehen- 
sible; that is, we can conceive an eternal duration 

hich may be, though we cannot an eternal dura- 
tion which hath been; or, if I may use the philo- 
* sophical terms, we may apprehend a potential though 
uot an actual eternity. 

This notion of a future eternity, which is natu- 
ral to the mind of man, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment that Re is a being designed for it; especially 
if we consider that he is capable of being virtuous 
cr vicious here; that he hath faculties improveable 


f the fruit-trees I have not forgot | ing from the goal, and-find no pro 
that space which we know had a beginn; 
we are sure will never have an at ming, and what 
“ But I shall leave this sub . 
ment, and question not but you will th manage- 
such lights as shall at once improv row it into 
your reader. Prove’ and ory 
“ I have, enclosed, sent you a translati 
speech of Cato on this occasion, whi Lee 
dentally fallen into my hands, and ay oe 
ciseness, purity, and elegance of phrasy 
sufficiently admired. i 


Seen ee a r 


w all eternity; and, by a proper or wrong employ- 
ment of them may be happy or miserable throughout 
that infinite duration. Our idea indeed of this 
eternity is not of an adequate or fixed nature, but is 
perpetually growing and enlarging itself towards the 
“object, which is too big for human comprehension. 
As We are now in the beginnings of existence, s0 
shall we always appear tO ourselves as if we were 
for ever entering upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, some considerable things already past, 
may slip out of our memory, which, if it be not 
strengthened in a wonderful manner, may possibly 
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ACT V.—SCENE I. 
Cato solus, &e. 

Sic, sic se habere rem necesse prorsus est, 
Ratione vincis, do lubens manus, Plato, X 
Quid enim dedisset, quæ dedit frustra nihil 
Æternitatis insitam cupidinem z 
Natura? Quorsum hæc dulcis expectatio ; 
Vitæque non explenda melioris sitis? 4 
Quid vult sibi aliud iste redeundi in nihil 
Horror, sub imis quemque agens precordiis? 
Cur territa in se refugit anima, cur tremit 
Attonita, quoties, morte ne pereat, timet? 
Particula nempe est cuique nascenti indita 
Divinior; qu corpus incolens agit; 
Hominique succinit, tua est wternitas. 
Asternitas! O lubricum nimis aspici, 
Mixtumque dulci gaudium formidine } 

Que demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 
Que terra mox incognita? Quis orbis novus 
Manetincolendus? Quanta erit mutatio ? 
Hæc intuenti spatia mihi quaqua patent 
Immensa: sed caliginosa nox premit; 

Nec luce clara vult videri singula. 

Figendus hic pes; certa sunt hæc hactenus 

Si quod gubernet numen humanum genus, 

(At, quod gubernet, esse clamant omnia) 

Virtute ron gaudere certe non potest: 

Nec esse non beata, qua gaudet, potest. 

Sed qua beata sede? Quove in tempore ? 

Hee quanta quanta terra, tota est Casaris. 

Quid dubius hæret animus usque adeo? Brevi 

Tlic nodum hic omnem expediet Arma en induor. 
[Ensi manum admovens 

In utramque partem facta; quæque vim inferant, 

Et qua propulsent! Dextera intentat necem ; 

Vitam sinistra: vulnus hee dabit manus; 

Altera medelam vulneris: hic ad exitum 

Deducet, ictu simplici; hae vetant mori 

Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 

Ensesque strictos, interire nescia. 

Extinguet ætas sidera diuturnior : 

Ætate languens ipse sol obscurus 

Emittet orbi cousenescenti jubar : 

Natura et ipsa sentiet quondam vices 


Ætatis; annis ipsa deficiat gravis : 
At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas : 
Tibi parta divum est vita. Periment mutuls 
Elementa sese et interibunt ictibus. 
Tu permanebis sola semper integra, 
Tu cuncta rerum quassa, cuncta naufraga, 
Jam portu in ipso tuta, contemplabere, 
Compage rupta, corruent in se invicem, 
Orbesque fractis ingerentur orbibus; 
Tllæsa tu sedebis extra fragmina. 

ACT V.—SCENE I. 

Caro alone, &c. 


It must be so—Pilato, thou reason'st well—— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ; 
Or Scie fis secret dread, and inward sow 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the sou 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 

“Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. A 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought: 

Through what variety of untry`d being, NN 
Through what new senes and changes must W oe 
The wide, th’ unbounded prospect jies before n ’ 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon Le 3 


forget that ever there was a sun or planets; and yet, | schoolmaster, then provost of 


| SS A 
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re will I hold. If there's a Power above us. 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) he must delight in virtue ; 
„And that which he delights in must be happy. 
‘But when, or where ?—This world was made for Cæsar. 
I'm weary of conjectures—This must end them, 
[Laying his hand on his sword. 


Thus am I doubly arm'd: my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secur‘d in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars'shall fade away, the sun himself 

| Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years; 
| But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Í Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
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| ——— Experiar quid concedatur in illos, 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina. 

Juv. Sat. i 170, 
— Since none the living dare implead, 
Arraign them in the persons of the dead,—Drypern, 


Nexr to the people who want a place, there are 
none to be pitied more than those who are solicited | 
forone. A plain answer witha denial in it is looked 
upon as pride, and a civil answer as a promise. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the pretensions 


knighthood, for having cuckolded Sir T. W. a no- 
torious roundhead. 


There is likewise the petition of one who, having 


let his beard grow from the martyrdom of King 
Charles I. until the restoration of King Charles II., 
desired in consideration thereof to be made a privy- 
! councillor. 
I must not omit a memoria, setting forth that the 
| memorialist had, with great dispatch, carried a letter. 
from a certain lord to a certain lord, wherein, as it 
afterward appeared, measures were concerted for the 
restoration, and without which he verily believes that 
happy. revolution had never been effected; who 
thereupon humbly prays to be made post-master. 
general, 
A certain gentleman, who seems to write with a 
great deal of spirit, and uses the words, “ gallantry” 
and “ gentleman-like” very often in his petition, 
begs that (in consideration of his having worn hie 
hat for ten years past in the loyal cavalier-cock, te 
his great danger and detriment) he may be made a 
captain of the guards, 
I shall close my account of this collection of me- 
morials with the copy of one petition at length, 
which I recommend to my reader as a very valuable 
piece. 


“ The Petition of E. H., Esq. 


“ Humbly showeth, 


of people upon these occasions. Every thing a man 
hath suffered, whilst his enemies were in play, was | 
certainly brought about by the malice of the oppo- 
gite party. A bad cause would not have been lost, 
if such a onc had not been upon the bench; nor a 
profligate youth disinherited, if he had not got drunk 
every night by toasting an ousted ministry. Ire- | 
member a tory, who, having been fined in a court of 
justice fora prank that deserved the pillory, de- 
sired upon the merit of it to be made a justice of 
peace when his friends came into power; and shall 


i at which hath always been the case of many great 


, ‘0 our present purpose. 


‘having cursed Oliver Cromwell, the day before his | 


is that of B. B. Esq, who desired the honour of 


never forget a whig criminal, who, upon being in- 
dicted fora rape, told his friends, “ You see what 
a man suffers for sticking to his principles.” 

The truth of itis, the sufferings of a man ina 
party are of a very doubtful nature. When they 
are such as have promoted a good cause, and fallen 
upon a man undeservedly, they have a right to be 
heard and recompensed beyond any other preten- 
sions. But when they rise out of rashness or indis- 
cretion, and the pursuit of such measures as have 
rather ruined than promoted the interest they aim 


sufferers, they only serve to recommend them to the 
children of violence or folly. 

I have by me a bundle of memorials presented by 
several cavaliers upon the restoration of King 
Charles II., which may serve as.so many instances 


Among several persons and pretensions recorded 
uy my author, he mentions one of a very great es- 
tate, who, for having roasted an ox whole, and dis- 
tributed a hogshead upon King Charles’s birth-day, 
desired to be provided for as his majesty in his great 
wisdom shall think fit. 

Another put in to be Prince Henry’s governor, 
for having dared to drink his health in the worst 
of times. ae 

A third petitioned for a colonel’s commission, for | 


eath, ona public bowling-green. an 
But the most whimsical petition I haye met with, 


“That your petitioner’s father’s brother’s uncle, 
Colonel W. H., lost the third finger of his left hand 
at Edgehill fight. 

“That your petitioner, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his fortune (he being the younger brother), 
always kept hospitality, and drank confusion to the 
roundheads in half a score bumpers every Sunday 
in the year, as several honest gentlemen (whose 
names are underwritten) are ready to testify. 

“ That your petitioner is remarkable in his coun- 
try, for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a cursed se- 
questrator, and three members of the assembly of 
divines, with brawn and minced pies upon New- 
year’s-day, he 

“ That your said humble petitioner hath been five 
times imprisoned in five several county-gaols, for 
having been a ring-leader in five different riots into 
which his zeal for the royal cause hurried him, when 
men of greater estates had not the courage to rise. 

“ That he the said E. H. hath had six duels and 
four-and-twenty boxing matches in defence of his 
majesty’s title; and that he received sucha blow 
upon the head at a bonfire in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
as he hath been never the better for from that day 
to this. 

“ That your petitioner hath been so far from im- 
proving his fortune, in the late damnable times, that 
he verily believes, and hath good reason to imagine, 
that if he had been master of an estate he had in- 
fallibly been plundered and sequestered. es 
“ Your petitioner, in consideration of his said 
merits and sufferings, humbly requests that he may 
have the place of receiver of the taxes, collector of 
the customs, clerk of the peace, deputy lieutenant, 
or whatsoever else he shall be thought qualified for, 
And your petitioner shall ever pray,” &c. Š 
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* Favete iinguis — Hor 3Oai2 
With mute attention wait. 


Havine no spare time to write aoe of my 
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A wmn, or to correct what is sent me by others, I have|are more deep and lasting, as the a, =z — f a 
: | aroma fit to publish the following letters :— which it receives its authority the grounds free | ee 
| G ford, Nov. 22, Es aane It diffuses a calmness ‘ees More. | | joii 
hr | Sir, Oxford, > it makes us drop all those vain or i all around ys T 
“Jf you would be so kind to me, as to suspend which would be a hinderance to oes thoughts ien 
that satisfaction which the learned world must re- | ance of that great duty of thanks ivin ce Perform- 24 a! 
ceive in reading one of your speculations, by pub- | we are informed by our Almighty Boneh Which, A a 
lishing this endeavour, you will very much oblige most acceptable return which can be i} is the- follo 
and improve one, who has the boldness to hope that | infinite stores of blessings which he q ae those spar! 
he may be admitted into the number of your cor- scends to pour down upon his Se y conde. f mult 
respondents. we maxe use of this pathetical method of =F When ing i 
«I have often wondered to hear men of good | ourselves to him, we can scarce contai addressing give 
ense and good-nature profess a dislike to music, | tures! The heart is warmed with a Eee ra js ad 
when at the same time they do not scruple to own | goodness! Weare all piety and all te tyt way 
that it has the most agreeable and improving in- “ How do the blessed spirits rejoice and | | levity 
fluences over their minds; it seems tome an un- to behold unthinking man prostrating his Wonder | to he 
happy contradiction, that those persons should have dread Sovereign in such a warmth of ates to his 
_an indifference for an art which raises in them such themselves might not be ashamed of! y as they : 
a variety of sublime pleasures. f 3 “I shall close these reflections with a pass j pe l 
i « However, though some few, by their owa or the taken out of the third book of Milton’s Pouca ihe ; 
unreasonable prejudices of- others, may be led into | Lost, where those harmonious beinys are thu i hin ada 
a distaste of those musical societies which are erected described ;— e s nobly: Ser 
merely for entertainment, yet sure I may venture to ' x . E a 
zay that no one can nave the least reason for disaf- Pacie ever tack Wnt gulouing by tsi adeeed ae 
fection to that solemn kind of melody which consists Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 4 the o 
of the praises of our Creator. f Orenarming symphony MEY Toanen $ | “ 
“You have, I presume, already prevented me in Nane sempi aa voice but aA to th 


an argument upon this occasion, which some divines Melodious part—such concord is in heaven!" 
have successfully advanced upon a much greater, H 

that musical sacrifice and adoration has claimed a Mnr. SPECTATOR, 
place in the laws and customs of the most different 
nations, as the Grecians and Romans of the pro- t 
fane, the Jews and Christians of the sacred world, | called rattling clubs: but what shocks me most is. 


did as unanimously agree in this as they disagreed they have now the front to invade the church, and 


j 
“The town cannot be unacquainted that in divers- | 
the ¢ 
wec 
they „fro are L 
in all other parts of their economy. institute these societies there, as a clan of them { | drom 
} 


| parts of it there are vociferous sets of men who are- 


« I know there are not wanting some who are of have in late times done, to such a degree of inso- have 
opinion that the pompous kind of music which is in | lence, as has given the partition where they reside, | and 
use in foreign churches is the most excellent, as it |17 3 church near one of the city gates, the denomi- prov 
most affects our senses. But I am swayed by my nation of the rattling pew. These gay fellows, from | 
ge judgment to the modesty which js observed in the | humble lay professions, set up for critics, without: 
DE musical part of our devotions. Methinks there is) ®Y tincture of letters or reading, and have the va- 

something very, laudable in the custom of a volun- nity to think they can lay hold of something from 

i tary before the first lesson : by this we are supposed the parson which may be formed into ridicule. 

į to be prepared for the admission of those divine} “ It is needless to observe that the gentlemen, 

f truths which we are shortly to receive. We are who every Sunday have the hard province of in- 
kt then to cast all worldly regards from off our hearts, structing these wretches in a way they are In no I$ 

all tumults within are then becalmed, and there | present disposition to take, have a fixed character j some 


should be nothing near the soul but peace and tran- for learning and eloquence, not to be tainted by oe mny f 
quillity. So that in this short office of praise the weak efforts of this contemptible part of their ai: qual 


iA man is raised above himself, and is almost lost al- | diences. Whether the pulpit is taken by these: } | muel 
ready amidst the joys of futurity. gentlemen, or any strangers their friends, the way | /} | ade 
| “{ have heard some nice observers frequently |of the club is this: if any sentiments are delivere’ oim 
I commend the policy of our church in this particular, | t00 sublime for their conception; if any oneone sufti 
/ that it leads us on by such easy and regular methods topic is entered on, or one in use new modifie 08 pea 
í that we are perfectly deceived into piety. When the finest judgment and dexterity; or any cone ad 
Ei the spirits begin to languish (as they too often do verted point be never so elegantly handle” Ase eat 
i with a constant series of petitions) she takes care to | Short, whatever surpatses the narrow limits oa “ae 
| allow them a pious respite, and relieves them with theology, or is not suited to their taste, they amon gaie 
the raptures of an anthem. Nor can we doubt that | immediately upon the watch, fixing their CY odiators SIT 
the sublimest poetry, softened in the most moving each other with as much warmth as out gla ‘cn a. a n 

strains of music, can neyer fail of humbling or ex- of Hockley-in-the-Hole, and waiting like them ddles aa 

alting the soul to any pitch of devotiua, Who can | hit: if one touches, all take fire, and their Bo by v a 

hear the terrors of the Lord of Hosts described in instantly meet in the centre of the pew: then, ar Up: ay 

the most expressive melody without being awed into beat of drum, with exact discipline, thay O and. | ane 

a veneration? Or who can hear the kind and en- | into a full length of stature, and, wit odd hits cla- aes 

dearing attributes of a merciful Father, and not be gesticulations, confer together im 10 loud ot the: f- aoe 

softened into love towards him ? morous a manner, continued to the cle not to: y ee 

“ As the rising and sinking of the passions, the discourse, and during the after-psalm, nt suffice 5 val 

casting ie or noble hints into the soul, is the natu-|be silenced but by the bells. Nor does t the 

aoe : > 7 = b: I 

ral privilege of music in general, so more particu- |, X proclamation issued the day before this paper wee ob: the § 


jarly of that kind which is employed at the altar as e; P 
5 A Pre G A hi for King George $ acce: 
| Those impressions which it leaves upon the spirits a for a an ng ar E 


e a l 
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Aa without aiming to propagate their noise | 
through all the church, by signals given to the ad- 
i o 


soning seats, where others designed for this fra- 
ternity are sometimes placed upon trial to receive 
terie folly as well as rudeness of this practice is 
jn nothing more conspicuous than this, that all that 
follows ìn the sermon is lost; for, whenever our 
sparks take alarm, they blaze out and grow so tu- 
multuous that no after-explanation can avail, it be- 
ing impossible for themselves or any near them to 
sive an account thereol, If any thing really novel 
js advanced, how averse svever it may be to their 
way of thinking, to say nothing of duty, men of less 
levity than these would be Jed by a natural curiosity 
to hear the whole. 

“ Laughter, where things sacred are transacted, 

h= Iase nardonable than whining ata conventicle ; 
the Jast has at least a semblance of grace, and where 
the affectation is unseen may possibly imprint 
wholesome lessons on the sincere; but the first has 
no excuse, breaking through all the rules of order 
and decency, and manifesting a remissness of mind 
in those important matters which require the strict- 
est composure and steadiness of thought: a proof of 
the greatest folly in the world. 

“ TĪ shall not here enter upon the veneration due 
to the sanctity of the place, the reverence owing to 
the minister, or the respect that so great an assem- 
bly as a whole parish may justly claim. I shall 
only tell them, that, as the Spanish cobbler, to re- 
claim a profligate son, bid him have some regard to 
the dignity of his family, so they as gentlemen (for 
we citizens assume to be such one day in a week) 
are bound for the future to repent of, and abstain 
drom, the gross abuses here mentioned, whereof they 
have been guilty in contempt of heaven and earth, 
and contrary to the laws in this case made and 
provided. __ i 
“ I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

eso) Nese 
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Simplex munditiis: Hor, 1 Od. v. 5. 
Elegant by cleanliness: 
I nap occasion to go a few miles out of town, 


some days since, in a stage-coach, where I had for 


‘my fellow-travellers a dirty beau, anda pretty young 


quaker woman. Having no inclination to talk 
much at that time, I placed myself backward, with 
a design to survey them, and pick a speculation out 
‘of my two companions. Their different figures were 
sufficient of themselves to draw my attention. ‘Thé 
„gentleman was dressed in a suit, the ground whereof 
thad been black, as I perceived from some few spaces 
that had escaped the powder, which was incorpo- 
rated with the greatest part of his coat; his periwig, 
which cost no small sum, was after so slovenly a 
manner cast over his shoulders, that it seemed not 
to have been combed since the year 1712; his linen, 
which was not much concealed, was daubed with 


plain Spanish from the chin to the lowest button ; 
and the diamond upon his finger (which naturally 
dreaded the water) put me in mind how it sparkled 
amidst the rubbish of the mine where it was first 
discovered. On the other hand, the pretty quaker 
appeared in all the elegance of cleanliness. Nota 
speck was to be found upon her. A clear, clean, 
oval face, just edged about with little thin plaits of 
the purest camoric, received great advantages from 
the shade of her black hcod; as did the whiteness of 


| RSE A $ 3 
naturally inspires refined sentiments and passions., 


i lence of custom, the most vicious actions lose their | 


her arms from that sober-coloured stuff in which she 
had clothed herself. T'he plainness of her dress was 
very well suited to the simplicity of’ her phrases ; 
all which, put together, though they could not give 
| me a great opinion of her religion, they did of her 
innocence, > 

This adventure occasioned my throwing together 
| a few hints upon cleanliness, which I shal] consider 
as one of the half virtues, as Aristotle calls them 
and shall recommend it under the three following 
heads: as it is a mark of politeness; as it produces 
love; and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, It is a mark of politeness. It is universally 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this virtue 
can go into company without giving a manifest of- 
fence. The easier or higher any one’s fortune is 
this duty rises proportionably. The different nations 


lof the world are as much distinguished oy their 


cleanhness as by their arts and sciences. The more 
any country is civilized, the more they consult this’ 
part of politeness, We need but compare our ideas 
of a female Hottentot and an English beauty to be 
satisfied of the truth of what hath been advanced. 
In the next place, cleanliness may be said to be 
the foster-mother of love. Beauty indeed. most 
commonly produces that passion in the mind, but 
cleanliness preserves it, An indifferent face and 
person, kept in perpetual neatness hath won many 
a heart from a pretty slattern. Age itself is not | 
unamiable, while it is preserved clean and unsullicd; | 
like a piece of metal constantly kept smooth and | 
bright, we look upon it with more pleasure than on 
a new vessel that is cankered with rust, | 
I might observe further, that as cleanliness ren- 
ders us agrecable to others, so it makes us easy to | 
ourselves; that it is an excellent preservative of 
health; and that several vices, destructive both to 
mind and body, are inconsistent with the habit of it. 
But these reflections I shall leave to the leisure of 
my readers, and shall observe, in the third place, ! 
that it bears a great analogy with purity of mind, and | 


We find from experience that through the preva- | 


horror by being made familiar to us. On the con- | 
trary, those who live in the neighbourhood of good | 
examples, fly from the first appearances of what is 
shocking. It fares with us much after the same 
manner as to our ideas. Our senses, which are the 
inlets to all the images conveyed to the mind, can 
only transmit the impression of such things as usu- 
ally surround them. So that pure and unsullied 
thoughts are naturally suggested to the mind, by 
those objects that perpetually encompass us when 
they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

“In the East, where the warmth of the climate 
makes cleanliness more immediately necessary than 
in colder countries, it is made one part of their re- 
ligion: the Jewish law, and the Mahometan which 
in some things copies after it, is filled with bathings, 
purifications, and other rites of the like nature. 
‘Though there is the above-named convenient reason 


tion undoubtedly was to typify inward purity and 
cleanness of heart by those outward washings. We 
read several injunctions of this kind in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth; and which 
are but ill accounted for by saying, as some do, that 
they were only instituted for convenience in the 
desert, which otherwise could not have been babit 
able for so many years. 

I shall conclude this essay with a story which I 
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have somewhere read in an account of Mahometan 
superstitions. p : 

‘A dervise of great sanctity one morning had the 
misfortune as he took up a crystal cup, which was 
consecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the 
ground, and dash it in pieces. His son coming in 
some time after, he stretched out his hands to bless 
him, as his manner was every morning; but the 
vouth going out stumbled over the threshold and 
broke his arm. As the old man wondered at these 
events, a caravan passed by in its way from Mecca: 
the dervise approached it to beg a blessing; but as 
he stroked one of the holy camels, he received a 
kick from the beast that sorely bruised him. His 
sorrow and amazement increased upon him until he 
recollected that, through hurry and inadvertency, 
he had that morning come abroad without washing 
his hands. 


No. 632.] MONDAY, DECEMBER, 13, 1714. 
—— Explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. 
Vine. En, vi. 545. 


~ the number I'll complete, 
Then to obscurity well pleas’d retreat 


Tue love of symmetry and order, which is hatural 
to the mind of man, betrays him sometimes into very 
whimsical fancies. ‘ This noble principle,” says a 
French author, “ loves to amuse itself on the most 
trifling occasions. You may see a profound philo- 
sopher,” says hẹ “ walk for an hour together in his 
chamber, and industriously treading, at every step, 
upon every other board in the flooring.” Every 
reader will recollect several instances of this nature 
without my assistance. I think it was Gregorio 
Leti, who had published as many books as he was 
years old;# which was a rule he had laid down and 
punctually observed to the year of his death.—It 
was, perhaps, a thought of the like nature which 
determined Homer himself to divide each of his 
poems into as many books as there are letters in the 
Greek alphabet. Herodotus has in the same man- 
ner adapted his books to the number of the Muses, 
for which reason many a learned man hath wished 
that there had been more than nine of that sister- 
hood. 

Several epic poets have religiously followed Vir- 
gil as to the number of his books; and even Milton 
is thought by many to have changed the number of 


his books from ten to twelve for no other reason; as ; 
Cowley tells us it was his design, had he finished | 


his Davideis, to have also imitated the Æncid in 
this particular. I believe every one will agree with 
me that a perfection of this nature hath no founda- 
tion in reason; and, with due respect to these 
great names, may be looked upon as something 
whimsical. 

I mention these great examples in defence of my 
bookseller, who occasioned this eighth volume of 
Spectators, because, as he said, he thought seven a 
very odd number, On the other side several grave 
reasons were urged on this important subject; as, 
in particular, that seven was the precise number of 
the wise men, and that the most beautiful constella- 
tion in the heavens was composed of seven stars. 
This he allowed to be truc, but still insisted that 


* This voluminous writer boasted that he had been the au- 
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seven was an odd number: suggesting at the same 
time that, if he were provided with a sufficient stock 
of leading papers, he should find friends ready 
enough to carry on the work. Having by this 
means got his vessel launched and set afloat, he hath 
committed the steerage of it, [rom time to time, to 
such as he thought capable of conducting it. 
The close of this volume, which the town may 
now expect in a little time, may possibly ascribe 
each sheet to its proper author. 

It were no hard task to continue this paper a con- 
siderable time longer by the help of large contribu- 
tions sent from unknown hands, 

I cannot give the town a better opinion of the 
Spectator’s correspondents than by publishing the 
following letter, with a very fine copy of verses upon 
a subject perfectly new :— 


“Mr. SPECTATOR, Dublin, Nov. 30, 1714. 


“You lately recommended to your female readers 
the good old custom of their grandmothers, who used 
to Jay out a great part of their time in needlework. 
I entirely agree with you in your sentiments, and 
think it would not be of less advantage to them- 
selves and their posterity, than to the reputation of 
many of their good neighbours, if they passed many 
of those hours in this innocent entertainment which 
are lost at the tea-table. I would, however, humbly 
offer to your consideration the case of the poetical 
ladies; who, though they may be willing to take 
any advice given them by the Spectator, yet cannot 
so easily quit their pen and ink as you may imagine. 
Pray allow them, at least now and then, to indulge 
themselves in other amusements of fancy when they 
are tired with stooping to their tapestry. There is a 
very particular kind of work, which of late several 
ladies here in our kingdom are very fond of, which 
seems very well adapted to a poetical genius: it is 
the making of grottos. I know a lady who has a 
very beautiful one, composed by herself; mor is there 
one shell in it not stuck up by her own hands. I 
here send you a poem to the fair architect, which I 


method of a lady’s passing her time were approved 
of by the British Spectator; which, with the poem, 
I submit to your censure, who am, 
“ Your constant Reader 
| “ and humble Servant, 
` “A.B. 


TO MRS, ———, ON HER GROTTO 


A grotto so complete, with such design, 
What hands, Calypso, could have form’d but thine? 
Each chequer'd pebble, and each shining shell, 
So well proportion’d and dispos‘d so well, 
Surprising lustre from thy thought receive, 
Assuming beauties more than Natur» gave 
To her their various shapes and giv:iy hue, 
Their curious symmetry they owe to you. 
Not fam`d Amphion’s lute, whose powerful call 
Made willing stones dance to the Theban wall, 
In more harmonious ranks could make them fall. 
Not evening cloud a brighter arch can shew, 
Nor richer colours paint the heavenly bow. 


Where can unpolish'd nature boast a piece 
In all her mossy cells exact as this ? 
At the gay parti-colour'd scene we start, 
For chance too regular, too rude for art. 


| Charm‘d with the sight, my ravish'd breast is hred 
With hints like those which ancient bards inspir’d 
All the feign’d tales by superstition told. 

All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 

Th’ enthusiastic Muse believes are true, 


thor of a book and the father of a child for twenty years suc- 
eessively. Swift counted the number of steps he had made 
from London to Chelsea. And it is said and demonstrated in 
the Parentalia, that Bishop Wren walked round the earth 
while a prisoner in the Tower of London 
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‘Thinks the spot sacred, and its genius you: 
Lost in wild raptures would she fain disclose 
How by degrees the pleasing wonder rose: 

' Industrious in a faithful verse to trace 

i The various heautes of the lovely piace 
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And, while she keeps the glowing work in view. 
Through every maze thy artful hand pursue i 


O, were I equal to the bold desi 
Or could I boast such happy art asie 
That could rude shells in such sweet order place, 
Give common objects such uncommon grace; 
Like them, my well chose words in every line 
As sweetly temper'd should as sweetly shine. 
So just a fancy should my numbers warm, 
Like the gay piece should the description charm. 
Then With superior strength my voice I'd raise, 
The echoing grotto should approve my lays, 
Pleas‘d to reflect the well-sung found—r’s praise. 
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Omnia profecto, cum se a cœlestibus rebus referet ad humanas, 
excelsius magnificentiusque ct dicet et sentict—CrcERo, 


The contemplation of celestial things will make a man both 
speak and think more sublimely and magnificently when he 
descends to human affairs 


Tne following discourse is printed, as it came to 
my hands, without variation :— 


“Cambridge, Dec. 12. 
“Tt was a very common inquiry among the an- 
cients why the number of excellent orators, under 
all the encouragements the most flourishing states 
could give them, fell so far short of the number of 
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į Power of moving the affections. There is another 
part of eloquence which is indeed its master-piece : 
l mean the marvellous, or sublime. In this the 
Cmitian Bie ite pavinlage beyond contra 
: infinitely enlarged by 
revelation, the eye of reason has so wide a prospect 
into eternity, the notions of a Deity are so worthy 
and refined, and the accounts we have of.a state of 
happiness or misery so clear and evident, that the 
contemplation of such objects will give our discourse 
anoble vigour, an invincible force, béyond the power 
Tully requires in his 
perfect orator some skill in the nature of heavenly | 
bodies; because, says he, his mind will become more 
extensive and unconfined; and when he descends 
to treat of human affairs he will both think and | 
write in a more exalted and magnificent manner | 
For the same reason that excellent master would 
have recommended the study of those great and 
glorious mysteries which revelation has discovered 
to us; to which the noblest parts of this system of 
the world are as much inferior as the creature is less 
excellent than its Creator. The wisest and most 
knowing among the heathens had very poor and im 
perfect notions of a future state. They had indeed 
some uncertain hopes, either received by tradition 
or gathered by reason, that the existence of virtuous 


those who excelled in all other sciences. A friend 
of mine used merrily to apply to this case an obser- 
vation of Herodotus, who says that the most useful 
animals are the most fruitful in their generation ; 
whereas the species of those beasts that are fierce 
and mischievous to mankind are but scarcely con- 
tinued. The historian instances a hare, which al- 
ways either breeds or brings forth; and a lioness 
which brings forth but once, and then loses all power 
of conception. But leaving my friend to his mirth, 
I am of opinion that in these latter ages we have 
greater cause of complaint than the ancients had. 
And since that solemn festival is approaching,* 
which calls for all the power of oratory, and which 


| affords as noble a subject for the pulpit as any reve- 


lation has taught us, the desigu of this paper shall 
be to show, that our moderns have greater advan- 
tages towards true and solid eloquence, than any 
which the celebrated speakers of antiquity enjoyed. 
“ The first great and substantial difference is, that 
their common-places, in which almost the whole 
force of amplification consists, were drawn from the 
profit or honesty of the action, as they regarded 
only this present state of duration. But Chris- 
tianity, as it exalts morality to a greater perfection, 
as it brings the consideration of another life into 
the question, as it proposes rewards and punishments 
of a higher nature and a longer continuance, is more 
adapted to affect the minds of the audience, natu- 
rally inclined to pursue what it imagines its greatest | 
interest and concern. If Pericles, as historians Te- 
port, could shake the firmest resolutions of his 
hearers, and set the passious of all Greece in a fer- 
ment, when the present welfare of his country, or 
the fear of hostile invasions, was the subject; what 
may be expected from that orator who warns big 
audience against those evils which have no reme Ys 
when once undergone, either from pene onima) 
As much greater as the evils in a future state are 


than these at present, so much are the motives to 
greater than those 


persuasion under Christianity those 
which mere moral consideration, could supply us 


i with . But what I now mention relates only to the 


* Christmas. 


men would not be determined by the separation of 
soul and body ; but they either disbelieved a future 
state of punishment and misery; or, upon the same 
account that Apelles painted Antigonus with one 
side only towards the spectator, that the loss of his 
eye might not cast a blemish upon the whole piece : 
so these represented the condition of man in its 
fairest view, and endeavoured to conceal what they 
thought was a deformity to human nature. I have 
often observed, that whenever the above-mentioned 
orator in his philosophical discourses is led by his 
argument to the mention of immortality, he seems 
like one awaked out of sleep; roused and alarmed 
with the dignity of the subject, he stretches kis ima- 
gination to conccive something uncommon, and, 
with the greatness of his thoughts, casts, as it were, 
a glory round the sentence. Uncertain and un- 
settled as he was, he seems fired with the contem- 
plation of it. And nothing but such a glorious pros- 
pect could have forced so great a lover of truth as 
he was to declare his resolution never to part with 
his persuasion of immortality, though it should be 
proved to be an erroneous one. But had he lived 
to sec all that Christianity has brought to light, how 
would he have lavished out all the force of eloquence 
in those noblest contemplations which human na- 
ture is capable of, the resurrection, aud the judg- 
ment that follows it! How had his breast glowed 
with pleasure, when the whele compass of futurity 
lay open and exposed to his view ! How would his 
imagination have hurried him on in the pursuit of 
the mysteries of the incarnation ! How would he 
have entered, with the force of lightning, into the 
affections of his hearers, and fixed their attention in 
spite of all the o osition of corrupt nature, upon 
those glorious themes which his eloquence hath 
painted in such lively and lasting colours! 
«This advantage Christians have; and it was 
| with no small pleasure I lately met with a fegmens 
‘of Longinus, which is preserved, as a testimony of 
that critic’s judgment, at the beginning of a manu- 
| script of the New Testament m the Vatican library 
After that author has numbered up the most cals 
brated orators among the Grecians, he says, | add 
to these Paul of Tarsus, the patron of an opiron 
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not yet fully proved.’ As a heathen he condemns 
the Christian religion; and, as an: impartial critic, 
he judges in favour of the promoter and preacher 
of it To me it seems that the latter part of his 
judgment adds great weight to his opinion of St. 
Paul's abilities, since, under all the prejudice of 
opinions directly opposite, he is constrained to ac- 
knowledge the merit of that apostle. And, no 
doubt, such as Longinus describes St. Paul, such he 
appeared to the inhabitants of those countries which 
he visited and blessed with those doctrines he was 
divinely commissioned to preach. Sacred story 
gives us, in one circumstance, a convincing proof of 
his eloquence, when the men of Lystra called him 
Mercury, ‘ because he was the chief speaker,’ and 
would have paid divine worship to him, as to the god 
who invented and presided over eloquence, This 
one account of our apostle, scts his character, con- 
sidered as an orator only, above all the celebrated 
relations of the skill and influence of Demosthenes 
and his contemporaries. Their power in speaking 
was admired, but still it was thought human ; their 
eloquence warmed and ravished the hearers, but still 
it was thought the voice of man, not the voice of 
God, What advantage then had St. Paúl above 
those of Greece or Rome! I confess I can ascribe 


! this excellence to nothing but the power of the doc- 


2 ee 


trines he delivered, which may have still the same 
influence on the hearers, which nave still the power, 
when preached by a skilful orator, to make us break 
out in the same expressions as the disciples who met 
our Saviour in their way to Emmaus made use of: 
© Did not our hearts burn within us when he talked 
to us by the way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures?’ I may be thought bold in my judg- 
ment by some, but I must affirm that no one orator 
has left us so visible marks and fuotsteps of his elo- 
quence as our apostle. It may perhaps be wondered 
at, that, in his reasonings upon idolatry at Athens, 
where eloquence was bom and flourished, he con- 
fines himself tu strict argument only ; but my reader 
may remember, what many authors of the best 
credit haye assured us, that all attempts upon the 
affections, and strokes of oratory, were expressly 
forbidden by the laws of that country in courts of 
Judicature. His want of eloquence therefore here 
was the effect of his exact conformity to the laws; 
but his discourse on the resurrection to the Corinth- 
ians, his haraugue before Agrippa upon his own 
conversion, and the necessity of that of others, are 
truly great, and may serve as full examples to those 
excellent rules for the sublime, which the best of 
critics has left us. Jhesum of all this discourse is, 
that our clergy have no further to look for an ex- 
ample of the perfection they may arrive at, than to 
St. Paul's harangues; that when he, under the want 
of several advantages of nature, as he himself tells 
us, was heard, admired, and made a standard to suc- 
cecding ages, by the best judges of a different per- 
suasion in religion; I say, our clergy may learn, 
‘that however instructive their sermons are, they are 
capable of receiving a great addition: which St. 
Paul has given them a noble example of, andthe 
Christian religion has furnished them with certain 
means of attaining to.” 
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The fewer our wants, the nearer we resemble the gods. 


ir was the common boast of the heathen philoso- 
phere, that be the efficacy of their several ductrines, 
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they made human nature resemble the divine. How 
much mistaken soever they might be in the several 
means they proposed for this end, it must be owned 
that the design was great and glorious. ‘The finest 
works of invention and imagination are of very little 
weight when put in the balance with what refines 
and exalts the rational mind. Longinus excuses 
Homer very handsomely, when he says the poet 
made his gods like men, that he might make his men 
appear like the gods. But it must be allowed that 
several of the ancient philosophers acted as Cicero 
wishes Homer had done: they endeavoured rather 
to make men like gods than gods like men. 

According: to this general maxim in philosophy, 
some of them have endeavoured to place men in 
such a state of pleasure, or indolence at least, as 
they vainly imagined the happiness of the Supreme 
Being to consist in. On the other hand, the most 
virtuous sect of philosophers have created a chimeri- 
cal wise man, whom they made exempt from passion 
and pain, and thought it enough to pronounce him 
all-sufficient. 

This last character, when divested of the glare of 
human philosophy that surrounds it, signifies no 
more than that a good and wise man should so arm 
himself with patience as not to yicld tamely to the 
violence of passion and pain; that he should learn 
so to suppress and contract his desires as to have 
few wants; and that he should cherish so many vir 
tues in his soul as to have a perpetual source of plea- 
sure in himself. 


framed the best idea we are able of the divine na- 
ture, it should be our next care to conform ourselves 
to it as far as our imperfections will permit. I 
might mention several passages in the sacred wri- 
tings on this head, to which I might add many 
maxims and wise sayings of moral authors among 
the Greeks and Remans., 

I shall only instance a remarkable passage `a 
this purpose, out of Julian’s Cæsars. ‘The em: 
having represented. all the Roman emperors, with 
Alexander the Great, as passing in review before 
the gods, and striving for the superiority, lets them 
all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Cuwsar, Au- 
gustus Cæsar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Con. 
stantine. 
lays in his claim for the upper place; and, in order 
to it, sets forth his actions after the most advantageous 
manner. But the gods, instead of being dazzled 
with the lustre of their actions, inquire by Mercury 
into the proper motive and governing principle that 
influenced them throughout the whole series of their 
lives and exploits. Alexander tells them that his 
aim was to conquer; Julius Casar, that his was to 
gain the highest post in his country; Augustus, to 
govern well; Trajan, that his was the same as that 
of Alexander, namely, to conquer: The question, 
at length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, 
with great modesty, that it had always been his care 
to imitate the gods. This conduct seems to have 
gained him the most votes and best place in the 
whole assembly. Marcus Aurelius being afterward 
asked to explain himself, declares that, by imitating 
the gods, he endeavoured to imitate them in the usc 
of his understanding, and of all other faculties; 
and in particular, that it was always his study to 


all the good he could to others. A 
Among the many methods by which revealed re- 
ligion has advanced morality, this is one, tnat it hes 


given us a more just and perfect idea of that Being 


The Christian religion requires that, after having | 


Each of these great heroes of antiquity | 


have as few wants as possible in himself, avd to do, 
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whom every reasonable creature ought to imitate 
The young man, ina heathen comedy, might justify 
his lewdness by the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, 
there was scarce any crime that might not be coun- 
tenanced by those notions of the deity, which pre- 
vailed among the common people in the heathen 
world. Revealed religion sets forth a proper object 
for imitation in that Being who is the pattern; as 
well as the source, of all spiritual perfection. j 

While we remain in this life we are subject to in- 
numerable temptations, which, if listened to, will 
make us deviate from reason and goodness, the only 
things wherein we can imitate the Supreme Being. 
In the next life we meet with nothing to excite our 
inclinations that doth not deserve them. I shall 
therefore dismiss my reader with this maxim, viz. 
“ Our happiness in this world proceeds from the 
‘suppression of our desires, but in the next world 
from the gratification of them ” 
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‘Sontio te sedem hominum ac domum contemplari; qua si tibi 
parva (ut est) ita videtur, hae ccelestia semper spectato; 
illa humana contemnito.—Cicgro Somn. Scip. 


I perceive you contemplate the seat and habitation of men; 
which if it appears as little to you as it really is, fix your 
eyes perpetually upon heavenly objects, and despise earthly. 
Tue following essay comes from the ingenious 

author of the letter upon novelty, printed in a late 

Spectator: the notions are drawn from the Platonic 

way of thinking; but, as they contribute to raise the 

mind, and may inspire noble sentiments of our own 
future grandeur and happiness, I think it well de- 
serves to be presented to the public :— 

~ If the universe be the creature of an intelligent 
mind, this mind could have no immediate regard to 
himself in producing it. He needed not to make 
trial of his omnipotence to be informed what effects 
were within its reach: the world, as existing in his 

‘eternal idea, was then as beautiful as now it is 

drawn forth into being; and in the immense abyss 

of his essence are contained far brighter scenes than 
will be ever set forth to view; it being impossible 
that the great author of nature should bound his 
own power by giving existence to a system of crea- 
tures so perfect that he cannot improve upon it by 
any other exertions of his almighty will. Between 
finite and infinite there is an unmeasurable interval 
not to be filled up in endless ages; for which reason 
the most excellent of all God’s works must be 
equally short of what his power is able to produce 
as the most imperfect, and may be exceeded with 

the same ease. y 

“ This thought hath made some imagine (what it 
must be confessed is not impossible), that the un- 
fathomed space is ever teeming with new births, the 
younger still inheriting a greater perfection than 
the elder. But, as this doth not fall within my pre- 
sent view, I shall content myself with taking notice 
that the consideration now mentioned proves unde- 
niably, that the ideal worlds in the divine under- 
standing yield a prospect incomparably more ample, 
various, and delightful, than any created world can 
do: and that therefore, as it is not to be supposed 
that God should make a world merely of inanimate 
mattor, however diversified, or inhabited only by 
creatures of no higher an order than brutes, so the 
evd for which he designed his reasonable offspring 


Hecan have no greater pleasure from | 
of his works than from the survey of | 


and desires, 
a bare review 


his own ideas; but we may be i 
weil pleased in the satisfaction deen Gs Meee i 
pable of it, and for whose entertainment Hennes 
erected this immense theatre. Is not this more th ! 
an intimation of our immortality? Man A i 
when considered as on his probation for a he F 
existence hereafter, is the most remarkable ar 
of divine wisdom ; if we cut him off from all elk 
rea toie temily, is the most wonderful and unac- 
able i ion. 
hath E a RT aee | 
pa, i lg uch greater variety of 
knowledge than he will be ever master of, and an | 
unsatistied curiosity to tread the secret paths of na- 
ture and providence; but with this, his organs, in 
their present structure, are rather fitted to serve the 
necessities of a vile body, than to minister to his un- 
derstanding: and from the little spot to which he is 
chained, he can frame but wandering guesses con- 
cerning the innumerable worlds of light that encom- 
pass him; which, though in themselves of a prodi- 
gious bigness, do but just glimmer in the remote 
spaces of the heavens: and when, with a great deal 
of time and pains, he hath laboured a little way up 
the steep ascent of truth, and beholds with pity the 
grovelling multitude bencath, in a moment his foot 
slides, and he tumbles down head!ong into the graye. | 
“ Thinking -on this, I am obliged to believe, in i 
justice to the Creator of the world, tzat there is an- 
other state when man shall be better situated for 
contemplation, or rather have it in his power to re- 
move from object to object, and from world toworld, 
and be accommodated with senses and other helps 
for making the quickest and most amazing disco- 
veries. How doth such a genius as Sir Isaac New- 
ton, from amidst the darkness that involves human 
understanding, break forth, and appear like one of | 
another species! The vast machine we inhabit lies 
open to him; he seems not unacquainted with the | 
| 
i 


general -laws that govern it: and while with the 
transport of a philosopher he beholds and admires 
the glorious work, he is capable of paying at once a 
more devout and more rational homage to his Maker. | 
But, alas! how narrow is the prospect even of such :! 
amind! And how obscure to the compass that is 
taken in by the ken of an angel, or of a soul but 
newly escaped from its imprisonment in the body! 
For my part, I freely indulge my soul in the confi- 
| dence of its future grandeur ; it pleases me to think í 
Í that I, who know so small a portion of the works of 
the Creator, and with slow and painful steps creep 
up and down on the surface of this globe, shall ere | 
long shoot away with the swiftness of imagination, j 
| trace out the hidden springs of nature’s operations, į 
be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in the } 
rapidity of their career, be a spectator of the long | 
chain of events in the natural and moral worlds, | 
visit the several apartments of creation, know how | 
they are furnished and how inhabited, comprehend 
the order, and measure the magnitudes and distance 
of those orbs, which to us seem disposed without any 
regular design, and set all in the same circle; ob- 
serve the dependance of the parts of each system, 
and (if our minds are big enough to grasp the 
theory) of the several systems upon one another, 
from whence resulis the harmony of the universe. 
In eternity a great deal may be done of this kind. 
I find it of use to cherish this generous ambition; 
for besides the secret refreshment it difuses through 


i i i ks, the enjoyment ot ; t 
Me o o o wy my soul, it engages me tp an endeavour to improve 
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ably to the rank J now hold among reasonable beings, 
and the hope I have of being once advanced to a 
more exalted station. 
«The other, and that the ultimate end of man, is 
the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot form | 
awish. Dim at best are the conceptions we have 
of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his 
creatures in suspense, neither discovering nor hiding 
himself: by which means, the libertine hath a 
handle to dispute his existence, while the most are 
content to speak him fair, but in their hearts prefer 
every trifling satisfaction to the favour of their 
Maker, and ridicule the good man for the singularity 
of his choice. Will there not a time come when the 
Freethinker shall see his impious schemes over- 
turned, and be made a convert to the truths he hates? 
when deluded mortals shall be convinced of the folly 
of their pursuits; and the few wise, who followed 
the guidance of Heaven, and, scorning the blandish- 
ments of sense, and the sordid bribery of the world, 
aspired to a celestial abode, shall stand possessed of 
their utmost wish in the vision of the Creator? 
Here the mind heaves a thought now and then to- 
wards him, and hath some transient glances of his 
presence; when, in the instant it thinks itself to 
have the fastest hold, the object eludes its expecta- 
tions, and it falls back tired and baffled to the 
ground. Doubtless, there is some more perfect way 
of conversing with heavenly beings. Are not spirits 
capable of mutual intelligence, unless immersed in 
bodies, or by their intervention? Must superior 
naturee depend on inferior for the main privilege of| 


sociable beings, that of conversing with and know- 
ing each other? What would they have done had 
matter never been created? I suppose, not have 
lived in eternal solitude. As incorporeal substances 
are of a nobler order, so be sure their manner of in- 
tercourse is answerably more expedite and intimate, 
This method of communication we call intellectual 
vision, as somewhat analogous to the sense of seeing, 
which is the medium of our acquaintance with this 
visible world. And in some such way can God make 
himself the object of immediate intuition to the 
blessed ; and as he can, it is not improbable that he 
will, always condescending, in the circumstances of 
doing it, to the weakness and proportion of finite 
minds. His works but faintly reflect the image of 
his perfections ; it is a second-hand knowledge: to 
have a just idea of him it may be necessary that we 
see him ashe is. But what is that? It is some- 
thing that never entered into the heart of man to 
conceive ; yet, what we can easily conceive, will be 
a fountain of unspeakable, of everlasting rapture. 
All created glories will fade and die away in his pre- 
seuce, Perhaps it will be my happiness to compare 
the world with the fair exemplar of it in ‘the Divine 
Mind; perhaps, to view the original plan of those 
wise designs that have been exectiting in along suc- 
cession of ages. Thus employed in finding vut his 
works, and contemplating their Author, how shall 1 
fall prostrate and adoring, my body swallowed up in 
the immensity of matter, my mind in the infinitude 
of his perfections !”” 
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